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Courses  offered  in  1914-15  which  are  of  interest  to  social  workers  and  the 
general  public  in  and  near  New  York  City. 


*Sp.  1.  Play  and  Recreation.  George  Ellsworth  Johnson.  Thirty 
sessions  of  two  hours  each,  beginning  October  3,  1914.  Saturday 
morning  at  10:10.  Fee  $10.00  per  term  of  fifteen  sessions. 

Sp.  2.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Report-Making.  Kate  Holla- 
day  Claghorn.  Fifteen  sessions  of  one  hour  each,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 5,  1914.  Monday  afternoon  at  5:00,  first  semester.  Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  3.  Social  Surveys.  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn.  Fifteen  sessions 
of  one  hour  each,  beginning  February  8,  1915.  Monday  afternoon 
at  5:00,  second  semester.  Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  4.  Introduction  to  Social  Work.  Porter  R.  Lee.  Fifteen 
sessions  of  one  hour  each,  beginning  October  5,  1914.  Monday 
afternoon  at  4:00,  first  semester.  Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  5,  Work  with  Children.  Henry  W.  Thurston.  Fifteen  sessions 
of  two  hours  each,  beginning  February  8,  1915.  Monday  after- 
noon at  4:00,  second  semester.  Fee  $10.00. 

Sp.  6.  Work  with  Delinquents.  Orlando  F.  Lewis.  Fifteen 
sessions  of  two  hours  each,  beginning  October  23,  Friday  after- 
noon at  4:00  or  Friday  evening  at  8:00.  Fee  $  1 0.00. 

Sp.  7.  Conferences  for  Neighborhood  Workers.  Mary  Kings- 
bury  Simkhovitch.  Fifteen  sessions  of  two  hours  each,  beginning 
November  18,  1914.  Wednesday  morning  at  10:10.  Fee  $10.00. 

Sp.  8.  The  Church  and  Social  Work.  Gaylord  S.  White.  Fif- 
teen sessions  of  two  hours  each,  beginning  February  9,  1915. 
Tuesday  morning  at  1 0: 1 0,  second  semester.  Fee  $  1 0.00. 

Course  5.  Types  of  Social  Work.  Various  Lecturers.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  at  12:10  throughout  the  year,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1914.  Fee  $10.00  per  term;  single  lectures,  fifty  cents. 

Course  6.  Hygiene  and  Preventable  Disease.  James  Alexander 
Miller.  Thursday  at  9:10  throughout  the  year,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1 ,  1 9 1 4.  Fee  $  1 0.00  for  the  year. 
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f  Special 


The  Kennedy  Lectures  :     Lecturer  and  dates  to  be  announced.     No  fee. 
Consultation  Service  :     Individual  arrangements.      Fee  $2.00  per  hour. 


Information  about  the  regular  two  year  training  courses  will  be  sent  on  application 
Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  regular  courses  after  October  7 
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THE  SUBVEV  ASSOCIATES.  Ijjc..  is  an  adventure  in  co-operative  journalism ;  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  November.  1912.  as  a  membership  organization 
without  shares  or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors  of 
$10  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  personal  interest  which 
has  made  THE  SURVEY  a  living  thing. 

THE  Si'uvEY  Is  a  weekly  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy,  founded  in  the  90's  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  each  month 
appears  as  an  enlarged  magazine  number. 

From  the  start,  the  magazine  and  Its  related  activities  have  been  broadly  conceived  as  an 
educational  enterprise,  to  be  employed  and  developed  beyond  the  limits  of  advertising  and  com- 
mercial receipts. 


Price 


Single  copies  of  this  issue  twenty-five  cents.  Co-operating  subscriptions  $1O  a  year.  Regular 
subscriptions  $3  a  year.  Foreign  postage  $1.20  extra.  Canadian  70  cents.  Changes  of  address 
should  be  mailed  to  us  ten  days  in  advance. 


The  GIST  of  IT- 

the  Colorado  operators  have  followed 
the  example  and  the  arguments  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Rock- 
efeller company,  in  declining  President  Wil- 
son's truce  plan.  The  miners  accepted  it. 
Page  1. 
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Rockefeller   Foundation    has   given 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  $20,000  a  year 
for  ten  years  for  widows'  pensions.    Page  1. 

TOMORROW  is  the  day  set  by  President 
Wilson  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  peace. 
Mrs.  Glenn,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  calls 
upon  the  members  to  take  part.  Page  2. 

]V[R.  BICKNELL,  home  from  Europe,  an- 
nounces the  ghastly  insufficiency  of  all 
the  European  Red  Cross  and  other  hospital 
service  and  the  great  need  for  America  to 
pour  out  help.  Page  2. 

J^ABOR  unions  on  one  hand,  and  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association 
on  the  other,  debated  the  open  shop  before 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  at  Los 
Angeles.  Page  4. 

CUT-THROAT  competition  in  rates, 
which  followed  the  first  plunge  of  lia- 
bility insurance  companies  into  the  rich  com- 
pensation field,  has  been  followed  by  a  mu- 
tual service  bureau.  This  body  not  only 
determines  living  rates  but  puts  a  heavy 
charge  against  dangerous  plants  and  thus 
makes  for  preventing  accidents.  Page  23.  " 

glNCE  Mrs.  Bicknell  wrote  her  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wilson's  work  for  Wash- 
ington, the  alley  bill  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  and  by  his  signature  been  made 
law.  Page  19. 


work  cure  works  with  the  neuras- 
thenics, says  Dr.  Cabot,  because  it 
brings  out  such  powers  as  they  have  and 
gives  them  a  stake  in  life.  Page  15. 

the  core  of  the  country  life  problem 
is  the  need  for  leadership.  Rural  forces 
must  organize,  and  from  within,  through 
self-development.  Schools  of  rural  social 
service  are  needed,  argues  President  Butter- 
field.  Page  13. 


are  all  warriors  at  heart,  says  Joseph 
Lee,  and  war  will  not  be  over  until 
we  have  devised  other  aims,  as  big  and  as 
full  of  idealism,  as  the  spirit  of  the  boys 
who  follow  the  fife  and  drum.  Sport  may 
do  it,  and  music,  art,  and  team  work  in  an 
industry  that  is  co-operative.  Page  31. 

§HALL  our  neutrality  be  formal  and  self- 
ish, asks  Mr.  Devine,  or  shall  it  be  com- 
pounded of  durable  friendship  and  neigh- 
borliness  for  all  our  kinfolk  on  both  sides? 
Page  33. 

rpHE  reservists  in  America  and  the  relief 
problems    beginning    to    press    on    the 
families   of  those   who  have   been   able  to 
follow  the  colors.    Page  7. 

^HE    secretary    of    the   American    Inter- 
collegiate    Socialist     Society    was     in 
Brussels  when  war  broke  out.    What  he  saw 
;md  heard.     Page  11. 


*yHAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 

••    fession. 
'THAT   right   living   should   be    the    fourth   "  R "   in 

•*•    education. 

THAT  health  is  the  business  of  the  individual,  ill- 
ness of  the  physician. 

THAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as  the 
earning  of  the  money. 

TPHAT  the  upbringing  of  children  demands  more 
*•  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens. 

THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 
progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

—  American  School  of  Home  Economics 

If  you  agree,  send  for  the  100-page  illustrated  handbook,  "The 
Profession  of  Home-Makins,"  giving  details  of  home-study, 
domestic  science  courses,  etc.  It's  FREE.  Address  postal  or 
note.-A.  S.  H.  E..  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Educate  Your  Child 


In  Your  Own  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
[  CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

(Established  1897)     . 
T      A  unuque  system  by  means  of  which 
children  from  kindergarten  to  1 2  years  of 
age  may  be  educated  at  home  by  the  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
information  write,  stating  age  of  child. 
THE  CAI.VERT  SCHOOL 

2  West  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
V.  M.  HILLYER,  A.  B.  (Harvard)  Headmaster 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  IN  VISIBLE 
INSTITUTION 

FORTY  YEARS  WORK  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 

INFANTS:  AND  WHAT  WE  LEARNED 

IN  THAT  TIME 

Chapter  III 

HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT 

NOT  CLASSIFICATION,  DISCRIMINATION 

Directors  at  Maternity  Hospitals,  and  those  beginning  work 
for  unmarried  Mothers,  will  find  this  chapter  useful 

10  cents  a  copy 

If  desired,  chapters  I  and  II  will  be  sent  without 
additional  charge.    Address 

MISS  I  .  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
91  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston.  Mais. 


English  for  Adult  Students 

A  Book  for  Classes  in  English 
of  the  Foreign  bom. 

By  J.  E.  BANKS,  Principal  School  of  Bridge  Engineer- 
ing, Ambndge,  PA.     Sample  copy  60c. ;  discount  to  schools 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent,  ready  re- 
ference in  a  special  loose 
leaf  binder,  made  with 
board  sides.  It  is  covered 
with  stout  buckram,  THE 
SURVEY  stamped  in  gold 
letters  both  on  the  back 
and  on  the  side.  Put  in 
each  issue  as  received.  It 
does  not  multilate  issues. 
—  which  may  easily  be  re- 
moved and  and  reinserted. 

At  the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will 
be  sent  to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be 
ready  for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  Postpaid  $1. 
THE  SURVEY          105  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Trousseau 
Booklet 

Free  on  Request 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Our  "Trousseau  Booklet"  is  a  handsome  little  pamphlet, 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  beautiful  Linens,  Lingerie 
and  other  things  suitable  for  the  bride's  outfit. 

It  includes  also  detail  lists  of  complete  and  well  balanced  "Outfits" 
at  various  prices,  ranging  from  $100  to  $5,000. 

These  lists  greatly  simplify  the  purchaser's  task  and  prevent  the  over- 
looking of  important  items. 

The  little  booklet  may  be  had  free  on  request. 

It  covers  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Fancy  Table  Linens,  Towels, 
Bed  Linens  and  Bed  Coverings,  Handkerchiefs,  Lingerie,  Knit  and 
Silk  Undergarments  as  well  as  Hosiery  and  Neckwear. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS 

BY  A  MEMBER 

By  HELEN  MAROT,  Member  of  Local  No.  12646,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
Union  League.  $1.25  net. 

The  American  Labor  Union  from  the  inside.  What  it  thinks  and  believes  and  says 
about  itself. 

Deals  with  all  the  chief  labor  organizations,  and  questions  affecting  them. 

The  boycott,  sabotage,  union  label,  violence,  direct  action — the  author  gives  a  chapter  to 
each  of  these  subjects.  A  few  of  the  other  chapters  are:  Philanthropy  and  Labor  Unions; 
Organization  of  Women;  Conflict  Between  Labor  and  the  Courts;  Labor  in  Politics;  Union 
Recognition  and  the  Open  Shop. 

HENRY    HOLT    &    COMPANY    *» 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  President.  JULIA  C.   LATHROP,    Vice-President 

A  professional  training  school  for  Civic  and  Social  Workers 
in  the  great  center  of  social  n>or£. 

TWELFTH   YEAR   OPENS   SEPTEMBER  30,   1914 


Announcements  for  1914-1915,    with  Register  for   1913-1914,    now 
available  for  distribution 

SPECIAL  TRAINING   COURSE   FOR    PLAY- 
GROUND  WORKERS  WITH  TECHNICAL  CLASSES  AT 

HULL-HOUSE    AND     PRACTICE    WORK     IN    THE    PUBLIC 
RECREATION  CENTERS 


For  further  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,   13th  floor,  116  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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IIDOWS'    PENSION    FUND    OF 
$20,000  A  YEAR 


A  GRANT  of  $20,000  a.  year  for 
ten  years  to  be  used  in  providing  "pen- 
sions for  dependent  widows  with  fam- 
ilies'' has  been  made  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. The  amount  is  sufficient  to  pen- 
sion fifty  families  and  to  provide  $1,200 
for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  visitor 
to  administer  them. 

The  association  couples  its  announce- 
ment of  the  gift  with  a  statement  that 
the  task  it  has  set  itself  for  the  winter  is 
to  raise  a  special  fund  of  $100,000,  which, 
with  what  it  uses  from  its  general  relief 
fund,  will  pension  all  of  the  500  depend- 
ent widows  with  children  now  in  its 
care,  and  will  permit  its  relief  bureau  to 
deal  similarly  with  families  which  are 
•destitute  because  of  chronic  illness  and 
insanity. 

The  grant  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
•demonstration  of  the  value  of  adequate 
relief  which  the  association  made  last 
year.  Forty-three  selected  widows'  fam- 
ilies were  given  not  what  could  be 
afforded,  but  what  they  needed  to  live 
a  normal  life  minus  the  husband  and 
father.  The  results  in  health,  efficiency, 
school  work  and  behavior  were  record- 
ed and  charted  in  a  report  first  published 
as  an  article  by  William  H.  Matthews 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  June  6.  A  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  the  association's 
work  with  these  adequately  pensioned 
families  with  the  results  in  431  other  de- 
pendent widows'  families  showed  mark- 
ed contrasts. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation's  grant  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  43  adequate 
pensions,  and  the  letter  of  transmissal 
signed  by  Starr  J.  Murphy  states  that 
"we  are  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  your  visitors  in  minister- 
ing to  these  families,  believing  that  this 
patient,  careful,  personal  service  is  even 
more  important  than  the  material  re- 
lief." 

The  sum  of  $20,000— and  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  year — is  a  substantial 
part  of  the  $100,000  new  money  which 
the  association  has  set  as  its  mark. 
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Should  the  total  amount  be  raised,  the 
association  will  probably  be  the  first  pri- 
vate organization  doing  general  relief 
work  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  funds 
to  grant  adequate  relief  to  all  its  fam- 
ilies— assuming  that  the  announcement 
of  the  plan  does  not  lead  to  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  appropriate  applica- 
tions. 

The  terms  on  which  the  grant  is  made 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  provide 
that  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is  to  "select  a  speci- 
fied list  of  families,  reporting  same  to  the 
foundation,"  and  drawing  against  it  for 
their  pensions  to  be  paid  in  weekly  in- 
stallments for  not  more  than  six  months 
at  a  time;  that  if  any  families  are  re- 
moved from  the  list  new  ones  can  not 
be  put  on  without  the  foundation's  ex- 
press authorization;  that  the  work  is  to 
be  done  along  the  lines  set  forth  in 
the  association's  report  on  pensioned 
widows;  that  the  families  must  have 
been  known  to  the  association  for  six 
months;  that  the  co-operation  of  rela- 
tives, churches  and  other  agencies  is  to 
be  secured,  if  possible,  the  association  to 
supply  "only  the  difference  between  such 
combined  sources  of  income  and  the 
need  of  the  family;"  that  semi-annual 
reports  are  to  be  made;  that  "the  sum 
mentioned  of  $20,000  a  year  is  merely 
a  maximum  and  not  a  sum  which  you 
are  under  any  obligations  to  spend." 

The  plan  will  be  put  into  operation 
at  once. 
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EW  HEAD   FOR  THE   UNIVER- 
SITY SETTLEMENT 


ROBERT  A.  CROSBY,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
New  Haven,  has  been  called  to  fill  the 
place  of  head  worker  in  the  University 
Settlement,  New  York.  As  secretary  also 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, a  director  of  the  organized 
charities  of  New  Haven,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  a 
committee  of  fifty  on  the  New  Haven 
city  charter,  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  civic  and  legislative  move- 
ments. For  six  years  Mr.  Crosby  has 
been  a  resident  of  Lowell  House  Settle- 
ment, New  Haven,  where  Mrs.  Cros- 
by was  at  one  time  head  worker. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  GEN.  VILLA 
AND  MR.  ROCKEFELLER 

WITH  THE  constitutionalists  in 
control  at  Mexico  City  and  a  mediation 
plan  before  operators  and  miners  in  the 
Colorado  field,  it  looked  a  fortnight  ago 
as  if  these  two  storm  centers  in  the  New 
World  were  at  length  to  enjoy  a  period 
of  quiet  and  recuperation,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  at  last  be  able 
to  direct  his  energies,  undistracted,  to 
the  part  this  country  may  take  in  the 
world  crisis.  Then,  in  a  trice,  Mexico 
dropped  back  into  civil  war  and  the  Col- 
orado operators  balked  at  the  President's 
mediation  plan. 

In  rejecting  President  Wilson's  plan 
for  a  Colorado  truce,  forty-eight  coal 
companies  take  practically  the  same  at- 
titude as  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  noted  in  THE  SURVEY  for  last 
week.  The  letter  of  President  Welborn 
of  that  company  to  President  Wilson 
was  followed  by  a  telegram  from  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  expressing  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson  his  hope  that  "some  prac- 
tical plan  may  be  evolved  which  will  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our 
company  and  acceptable  to  our  em- 
ployes." This  emphasis  on  a  plan  to  be 
"evolved"  may  properly  be  taken  as  an 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Welborn's  rejection 
of  President  Wilson's  plan,  although 
Mr.  Rockefeller  very  curiously  made  no 
reference  to  that  rejection. 

The  forty-eight  coal  companies  state 
that  they  represent  82  per  cent  of  the 
coal  mined  in  Colorado  exclusive  of  that 
mined  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company.  The  combined  reply  of  all 
these  companies  thus  makes  practically 
unanimous  the  rejection  of  the  truce 
by  the  Colorado  operators  following  its 
acceptance  by  the  miners. 

All  the  companies  urge  their  strongest 
objection  to  that  part  of  the  truce  which 
relates  to  re-employment  of  strikers  who 
have  not  been  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  law.  The  letter  of  the  forty-eight 
operators  points  out  that  in  six  counties 
there  are  322  strikers,  including  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  under  in- 
dictment for  murder,  and  137  for  other 
felonies.  Safety  of  employes  now  at 
work  and  protection  of  mine  property, 
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say  the  operators,  require  care  in  em- 
ploying strikers,  "who  have  banded  to- 
gether to  drive  our  employes  from  our 
mines  and  to  destroy  our  property." 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  com- 
panies now  have  a  working  force  equal 
to  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  month  preceding  the  strike. 
The  re-employment  of  men  required  by 
the  truce  would  involve  the  taking  on 
of  a  force  much  larger  than  that  war- 
ranted by  present  business  conditions. 
The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
makes  the  additional  point  that  it  em- 
ploys both  miners  and  steel  workers  and 
that  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the 
steel  industry  it  feels  that  it  should  of- 
fer work  in  its  mines  to  such  of  its  steel 
workers  as  may  be  out  of  employment. 

The  grievance  committees  proposed 
by  the  truce  are  also  criticized  by  the 
operators.  The  letter  of  the  forty-eight 
companies  declares  them  to  be  a  "favor- 
ite method  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Organization  to  foment  trouble  and  pro- 
voke strife,"  and  states  that  a  plan  is 
already  being  made  "to  investigate  and 
correct  real  or  dissipate  imaginary 
grievances.".  All  the  operators  feel  that 
the  commission  proposed  by  President 
Wilson  to  adjust  matters  not  settled  by 
the  grievance  committees  is  given  such 
"unlimited  authority"  that  it  would  prac- 
tically take  away  from  them  the  control 
of  their  business,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  President's  suggestion  was  for  a 
commission  of  three  which  should  be 
representative  of  each  side,  the  third 
member  to  act  as  umpire  when  neces- 
sary. 

Another  objection  of  the  operators  is 
the  provision  that  employers  and  em- 
ployes should  each  pay  one  half  of  the 
expenses  of  the  commission.  The  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  says  that 
"this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  exaction 
from  which  the  promise  of  an  open  shop 
entitled  our  men  to  expect  exemption." 

But  the  other  operators  seem  to  hint 
more  directly  at  what  may  be  the  real 
objection  to  this  provision, — its  apparent 
recognition  of  the  union.  Their  letter 
states  that  their  present  employes  "who 
have  not  been  considered  in  the  'tenta- 
tive plan'  should  not  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute .  .  .  neither  do  we  see  how 
we  as  operators  can  agree  that  our  em- 
ployes will  contribute  to  this  expense  ex- 
cept by  their  individual  consent." 

The  letter  of  the  forty-eight  operators 
is  more  directly  antagonistic  to  the  union 
than  is  the  letter  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company.  The  former,  at  its 
very  outset,  charges  that  the  terms  of 
the  truce  were  drafted  by  "partisans 
of  the  men."  It  refers  to  William  Fair- 
ley,  one  of  the  two  commissioners,  sent 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  who 
jointly  suggested  the  truce,  as  having 
been  a  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  as  "actively  engaged  as 
an  organizer  apd  agitator  in  the  Col- 


To  Members 

of  the  National  Conference 

of  Charities 

and  Correction 

CJNCE  the  President  has  through 
*•*  proclamation  called  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  pray  for  peace  and  has  set  apart 
Sunday,  October  4,  as  a  day  of 
prayer,  does  it  not  devolve  on  us 
to  make  response,  members  as  we 
are  of  an  association  which  for 
forty-two  years  has  in  spirit  served 
the  cause  of  peace  by  a  devoted 
study  of  right  ways  to  further  the 
well-being  of  the  oppressed? 

May  we  not,  recognising  as  we 
must,  that,  though  suddenly  the 
horror  of  war  stalked  forth,  the 
spirit  of  latent  war  for  long  has 
threatened  every  threshold,  offer 
in  spiritual  unison  the  prayer: 

'T'HAT  a  rightful  and  an  abiding 
•*  peace  speedily  be  procured. 

That  every  nation,  in  humble- 
ness of  mind,  be  brought  to  study 
its  own  history,  in  order  that  it 
may  see  what  germs  lie  imbedded 
in  its  past  deeds  that  are  now  bear- 
ing, or  may  bear,  if  uneradicated, 
the  hideous  fruit  of  war; 

That  in  the  framing  of  treaties 
of  peace,  the  welfare  not  alone  of 
this  generation,  but  of  the  genera- 
tions to  follow,  be  borne  loyally 
in  mind,  so  that  no  seed  may  now 
be  sown  to  bear  in  the  years  to 
come  an  inevitable  and  a  devastat- 
ing harvest. 

Furthermore,  may  we  not  reflect 
upon  the  work  that  lies  before  us, 
and  pray: 

'T'HAT  in  the  several  parts  of 
this  country  we  may  further 
the  peace  of  God: 

By  hopefully  carrying  the  in- 
creased burden  of  need  at  home; 

By  generously  doing  our  part  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  desolation 
abroad; 

By  courageously  striving  to 
maintain  the  work  to  which  we 
are  now  committed; 

By  finding  right  ways  to  further 
the  work  of  world-wide  readjust- 
ment. 

Fellow  members  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, let  us  on  October  4,  add 
our  prayers  to  the  nation-wide 
prayer  not  alone  for  a  speedy  ces- 
sation of  war,  but  for  the  coming 
of  an  enduring  peace  which  shall 
be  the  fruit  of  the  spirit. 

Yours  faithfully, 
MARY  WILLCOX  GLENN. 
[President  for  /P/5-] 
New  York,  September,  1914. 


The  enforcement  of  mining  and  labor 
laws  of  the  state,  strict  prohibition  of 
intimidation  of  union  or  non-union  men 
and  the  printing  and  posting  of  the  cur- 
rent scale  of  wages,  rules  and  regufa- 
tions  for  each  mine.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  challenges  the  infer- 
ence that  it  has  not  been  obeying  these 
laws,  and  refers  to  the  last  report  of 
the  state  coal  mine  inspector,  which. 
points  out  that  there  is  no  authority  em- 
bodied in  the  law  by  which  improve- 
ments could  have  been  enforced,  no  mat- 
ter how  essential  they  were  to  protect 
the  life  and  health  of  employes,  but 
which  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  complied  cheerfully  with 
recommendations  and  has  also  made  im- 
provements not  demanded  by  the  law. 
The  other  companies  declare  that  they 
"have  not  wilfully  violated  any  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  will  render  any 
possible  assistance  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties in  their  enforcement." 

The  truce  is  characterized,  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  forty-eight  operators,  as  in 
volving  "a  bargain  between  government 
and  law  on  the  one  side  and  violators 
of  the  law  on  the  other,"  "whether  the 
responsibility  for  what  has  taken  place 
in  Colorado  is  chargeable  to  the  oper- 
ators or  to  the  striking  miners  and  their 
leaders." 
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NADEQUACY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
RED  CROSS 


orado   strike   of    1904." 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  other  operators  announce 
themselves  as  in  hearty  accord  with 
three  provisions  of  the  proposed  truce: 


THE  TOTAL  inadequacy  of  any  hu- 
man effort  to  begin  to  care  for  the  un~ 
precedented  numbers  of  wounded  and 
sick  soldiers  is  the  chief  message 
brought  back  to  America  last  week  by 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  national  director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  who  left  this- 
country  early  in  August  on  the  United 
States  cruiser  Tennessee,  which  carried 
gold  to  Americans  stranded  in  Europe. 

Visits  inland  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  enabled  Mr.  Bicknell  to  gather 
first-hand  impressions  of  this  most  tragic 
but  less  conspicuous  side  of  the  war. 

The  task  of  arranging  for  the  safe 
passage  home  of  all  Americans  wishing 
to  return  will  be  -practically  completed,, 
declared  Mr.  Bicknell,  early  in  October. 
Many,  however,  are  remaining  abroad 
through  preference. 

The  plan  of  the  Tennessee  to  act  as  a 
floating  base  and  to  proceed  from  port 
to  port  of  the  warring  countries  had  to 
be  modified  as  many  ports  were  closed. 
The  money  was  divided,  and  parties  were 
sent  to  various  cities  including  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen,  Buda-Pesthf 
Christiania,  Antwerp,  The  Hague,  Vien- 
na, Cherbourg,  and  points  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 

Holland  soon  became  the  funnel 
through  which  Americans  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria  tried  to  escape.  At 
The  Hague  Mr.  Bicknell  was  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  relief  work  for  some 
weeks.  One  couple,  American  citi- 
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.zens  who,  with  their  child  had  been 
visiting  the  man's  parents  in  a  lit- 
tle German  town,  told  how,  without 
warning,  their  house  had  become  the 
center  of  a  pitched  battle  between  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  troops  that  had  come 
up  on  either  side  during  the  night.  As 
bullets  from  both  sides  began  to  tear 
through  the  walls,  the  occupants  rushed 
to  the  cellar,  where  they  were  forced 
to  remain  for  three  days  and  nights 
while  the  firing  continued.  When  it 
ceased  the  home  was  a  wreck. 

Holland  Mr.  Bicknell  described  as 
breathless  with  fear  that  it  would  be 
drawn  into  the  war.  When  the  Tennes- 
see, an  armored  cruiser,  approached  the 
Hook  of  Holland  August  21,  she  was 
stopped  three  miles  off  shore  by  a  Dutch 
cruiser  and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of 
Holland  was  compelled  to  anchor  out- 
side the  three-mile  line. 

"None  of  the  accounts  reaching  this 
country,"  said  Mr.  Bicknell,  "over- 
state the  total  inadequacy  of  all  existing 
machinery  for  taking  care  of  those  who 
fall  in  battle.  Try  to  estimate  the  task. 
Altogether  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  men 
are  facing  each  other  along  1,000  miles 
of  battle  front.  That  alone  is  unprece- 
dented. The  terrible  effectiveness  of 
modern  weapons  was  never  given  so 
great  a  chance  to  show  itself. 

"The  plain  truth  is  that  over  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  already  bat- 
tle-swept countless  thousands  of  men 
have  been  left  wounded  and  helpless. 
No  one  knows  the  numbers — no  one  can 
know.  It  was  common  comment  where- 
ever  I  went  that  never  before  had  so 
many  soldiers  been  reported  'missing.' 

"The  numbers  of  men  who  have  fallen 
fighting  and  now  need  help  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  gossip.  When  I  was  in 
Berlin  five  trains  left  the  city  in  one 
day  simply  to  get  wounded  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  city.  The  number  of 
daily  trains  increased  after  that.  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London  are  literally  filling 
up  with  wounded  and  sick  soldiers.  The 
public  and  private  hospitals  have  been 
filled.  Public  buildings  are  being  used 
to  house  them  and  many  private  homes 
are  now  being  thrown  open. 

"But  only  a  small  number  can  be 
brought  into  the  big  cities.  Even  trans- 
portation is  inadequate.  In  the  villages 
and  the  countryside  throughout  the  im- 
mense fighting  area  lie  thousands  of  men 
who  have  not  seen  either  doctor  or 
nurse.  Some  of  them  crawl  into  peas- 
ants' houses,  but  no  one  knows  how 
many  are  lying  under  hay  stacks,  in  the 
lee  of  cattle-sheds,  or  beneath  the  glare 
of  the  sun  and  the  drive  of  the  rain 
in  ditches  and  along  the  roadside.  It  is 
there  that  the  great  humanitarian  work 
of  this  war  must  be  done. 

"Mr.  Breckinridge,  assistant  secretary 
of  war,  told  me  of  a  sight  he  came  upon 
•  in  a  little  French  village  in  the  battle- 
field of  the  Marne.  The  passing  armies 
had  left  it  in  their  rear  and  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge found  500  soldiers,  helpless  with 
wounds,  gathered  in  houses  and  out- 
buildings. A  few  residents  had  come 
back  and  were  wandering  around  among 
the  ruins.  The  most  they  could  do  for 
the  suffering  soldiers  was  to  bring  them 


a  little  food  and  drink.  There  was  no 
means  of  taking  them  anywhere  else, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  come  to  them. 

"These  wounded,  sick  and  dying  sol- 
diers are  not  merely  excess  citizens  who 
can  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  fathers, 
husbands  and  brothers,  with  women  and 
children  and  old  people  dependent  on 
them.  To  save  them  is  a  work  of  con- 
servation for  the  time  of  peace  that  is 
to  come.  Today  they  are  dying  from  neg- 
lect. When  the  war  is  over,  thousands 
of  families  will  be  held  close  to  the  star- 
vation line,  or  will  sink  below  it,  who 
could  have  struggled  again  to  self- 
dependence  if  only  more  doctors  and 
nurses  had  been  on  hand  to  keep  bread- 
winners alive. 

"Now  to  meet  this  unprecedented  call 
no  human  prearrangements  could  have 
been  adequate.  The  Red  Cross  societies 
in  Europe  are  thoroughly  efficient.  They 
are  organized  primarily  for  war  relief. 

"But  in  spite  of  this  emphasis  on  war, 
these  agencies  can  make  no  adequate  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  present  crisis.  They 
simply  cannot  get  doctors  and  nurses 
enough.  These,  together  with  medical 
and  surgical  supplies,  are  the  greatest 
needs. 

"They  are  trying  hard.  The  English 
Red  Cross  society  accepted  500  mem- 
bers of  the  Salvation  Army  at  one  time 
simply  to  go  to  the  front  in  Belgium 
and  France  as  litter-bearers,  orderlies, 
attendants,  etc.  The  German  society  has 
accepted  the  services  of  hundreds  of 
Catholic  sisters  to  act  as  nurses. 

"Hopeless  as  the  situation  appears, 
something  can  be  done  about  it.  There 
are  enough  nurses  and  doctors  in  the 
world,  willing  to  go  to  the  scene  of  need, 
to  help  thousands  of  these  poor  fellows 
not  now  receiving  help.  The  problem 
is  to  get  them  there.  It  costs  money. 
Medical  supplies  cost  money.  The  forces 
of  mercy  have  got  to  be  mobilized  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  forces  of  destruction. 
The  fighting  nations  cannot  do  it  ade- 
quately and  promptly  enough.  It  is  in 
large  measure  up  to  the  non-fighting 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  up  to 
America.  Too  much  can  not  be  done, 
remember  that.  The  American  Red 
Cross,  which  has  already  sent  138  nurses 
and  30  doctors,  could  send  every  one  of 
its  5,000  enrolled  nurses  and  not  exceed 
the  need. 

"Caring  for  the  families  at  home  of 
those  who  have  gone  to  war  is  another 
problem.  None  of  the  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties can  attempt  this.  Private  relief 
funds  are  being  raised  for  the  purpose. 
In  England  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund, 
now  over  $13,000,000,  is  exclusively  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  a  tremendously  popu- 
lar fund  and  is  increasing  steadily. 
Those  administering  it  are  undertaking 
to  guarantee  to  families  of  men  enlisting 
a  certain  minimum  income  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  This  mini- 
mum is  large  enough  to  keep  the  family 
in  decent  comfort. 

"The  Queen  of  England  is  starting  an 
'employment  fund'  which  has  reached 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 
One  of  the  proposals  for  spending  this  is 
to  build  factories  for  the  making  of  sup- 
plies needed  by  nurses  and  doctors  at 
the  front.  In  these  factories  it  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  members  of  the  families 


of  those  enlisting,  or  other  women  who 
have  lost  employment  because  of  the  war. 
"The  American  Red  Cross  cannot  un- 
dertake to  distribute  contributions  of 
money  and  supplies  given  for  the  help  of 
families  and  dependents  of  soldiers,  but 
will  receive  and  transport  money  and 
new  clothing  for  this  purpose  when  the 
givers  designate  the  country  to  which 
they  wish  to  contribute  and  the  specific 
agencies  of  distribution  abroad  to  whom 
the  donations  are  to  be  forwarded." 
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EATING  SWORDS  INTO  SHOVELS 
AT  VERA  CRUZ 


IT  WOULD  BE  bad  taste  for  Amer- 
icans to  seem  boastful  in  any  way  at  the 
present  moment,  but  it  is  hard  not  to  let 
a  little  boastfulness  creep  in  when  one 
undertakes  to  describe  the  work  of 
American  soldiers  in  Vera  Cruz. 

The  people  of  Vera  Cruz  behaved  as 
people  of  invaded  cities  are  apt  to  do. 
They  forgot  the  etiquette  of  war  and 
without  stopping  to  put  on  uniforms  and 
organize  regiments  they  shot  at  the  in- 
vaders from  any  handy  shelter.  That 
of  course,  according  to  the  rules  of  mod- 
ern warfare  as  fought  in  Europe,  laid 
the  city  open  to  complete  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  our  troops.  Instead  of 
which,  as  one  of  the  war-correspondents 
bitterly  remarked,  "We  went  irf  and 
cleaned  up  their  streets  and  alleys  for 
them." 

The  special  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation gives  a  dispassionate  description 
of  the  medical  and  sanitary  work  done 
in  Vera  Cruz  this  summer  but  the  dry 
recital  cannot  fail  to  make  anyone  who 
reads  it  proud  of  our  naval  service. 

Malaria  and  acute  intestinal  diseases 
were  the  two  principal  points  of  attack. 

The  soldiers  made  war  on  mosquitoes, 
abolishing  their  breeding  places,  the 
laboratory  made  examinations  for  the 
parasite  in  the  blood  of  suspected  cases, 
and  the  physicians  followed  up  those 
found  to  be  carriers  of  malaria. 

Instead  of  digging  trenches  for  a  bat- 
tle the  health  department  dug  twenty- 
five  miles  of  ditches  to  drain  the  swamps 
around  the  city  and  as  a  result  it  is 
possible  now  for  the  first  time  to  sleep 
in  comfort  in  Vera  Cruz  without  mos- 
quito bars,  and  the  native  physicians 
say  they  have  never  had  so  few  cases 
of  pernicious  malaria. 

Intestinal  diseases  were  controlled  by 
improving  the  milk  supply,  by  isolating 
and  disinfecting  dysenteric  cases  and  by 
screening  against  flies  and  destroying 
their  breeding  places.  Fortunately  the 
water  supply  was  good. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  death 
records  for  two  months.  As  a  rule  the 
rate  of  sickness  and  death  increases  in 
Vera  Cruz  as  the  hot  and  wet  season 
advances  and  July  is  a  very  bad  month. 
This  year  not  only  was  July  about  as 
favorable  as  June  but  both  months  show- 
ed an  improvement  over  other  years  so 
great  that  it  could  not  be  accidental. 
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The  report  closes  with  an  interesting 
and  original  observation  which  throws 
light  on  conditions  in  Italian  cities  as 
well  as  the  cities  of  Mexico : 

"No  doubt  northern  travelers  have 
often  wondered  why  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  cities  live  huddled  together  in 
compactly  built  towns,  whose  narrow 
streets  are  utterly  devoid  of  shrubbery 
and  shade  trees.  To  one  who  has  made 
a  malarial  survey  of  such  a  town,  locat- 
ing each  case  on  a  spot  map,  the  reason 
is  evident,  for  malaria  creeps  in  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  from  all  sides, 
and  does  not  cease  its  advance  until  the 
older,  more  densely  built  portion  of  the 
city  is  reached." 

THE    LAW    IN    WORDS  OF   ONE 
SYLLABLE 

ONCE  IT  WAS  a  crime  for  the  or- 
dinary man  to  read  a  book.  Those  times 
are  recalled  as  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
Dark  Ages  still  exist  for  the  ordinary 
man,  so  far  as  the  laws  he  must  obey 
are  concerned.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  read 
these  laws,  but  it  is  something  almost  as 
bad — a  practical  impossibility.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  hard  to  get;  in  the 
second  place,  nearly  impossible  to  under- 
stand. Yet  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  response  to  this  sort  of  argument, 
efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  corporation  counsel  of  New 
York  city  to  compile  and  edit  ''a  law 
handbook  for  the  citizens"  for  popular 
and  wide  distribution.  The  plan  is  not 
designed  to  make  every  man  his  own 
lawyer  nor  will  the  proposed  booklet 
deal  with  technical  subjects.  It  is  to 
confine  itself  solely  to  mandates  enforced 
by  the  .city,  requiring  citizens  to  act 
or  refrain  from  acting. 

The  plan  originated  with  the  Chelsea 
Neighborhood  Association  whose  execu- 
tive secretary,  Edward  H.  Pfeiffer,  and 
Louis  D.  Blau  of  the  commissioner  of 
accounts'  office,  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum showing  how  it  might  be  put 
through.  Their  treatment  reduced  the 
city  ordinances  on  street  cleaning  from 
five  printed  pages  to  a  few  paragraphs 
in  the  language  of  the  man  on  the  street. 

Classification  will  'be  by  subjects — 
health,  education  and  the  like— --rather 
than  by  source.  The  thing  a  man  needs 
to  know  is  that  he  must  shovel  off  both 
his  sidewalks  and  his  gutters  within  a 
certain  time  after  snow  falls,  regardless 
of  whether  the  penalty  for  failure  is  im- 
posed by  ordinance,  city  charter  or  con- 
solidated laws  of  the  state. 

The  plan  of  publication  is  for  a  series 
of  monthly  or  quarterly  bulletins,  each 
on  a  single  subject.  The  idea  is  in 
line  with  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
New  York  city's  fusion  administration  to 
get  into  close  touch  with  the  citizens. 
The  Health  and  Tenement  House  De- 
partments have  already  issued  millions 
of  pamphlets  couched  in  "plain  United 
States"  for  everybody  to  understand  to 
his  and  the  city's  benefit. 
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OS  ANGELES,  A  MILITANT  ANTI-UNION   GITADEL- 
BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

XV 

The  fifteenth  of  a  series  of  inter- 
pretations of  the  hearings  before 
the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Survey. 


THE  LAST  of  the  western  hear- 
ings before  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  held  at  Los 
Angeles  September  8-15  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  the  effects  of  the  so-called 
open-shop  policy  in  that  city. 

To  the  anti-union  employer,  Los  An- 
geles represents  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  San  Francisco  does  to  organized 
labor.  The  Los  Angeles  unions  have 
never  been  strongly  organized,  and  for 
the  last  dozen  years  or  more,  a  militant 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation has  crushed  every  effort  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. As  a  result  the  term  ''open  shop" 
is  wholly  a  misnomer.  It  is  as  tight  a 
closed-shop  town  as  San  Francisco — with 
the  lock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door. 
Employers  on  the  stand  frankly  stated 
that  they  would  not  employ  union  men. 

Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times;  F.  J.  Zeehande- 
laar,  secretary  of  the  M.  &  M. ;  and  Fred 
L.  Baker,  proprietor  of  the  Baker  Iron 
Works,  were  among  the  defenders  of 
the  open-shop  policy.  On  the  other  side 
appeared  Job  Harriman,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Clarence  S.  Darrow  in  the 
defense  of  the  McNamaras;  business 
agents  of  the  unions,  and  Socialist  and 
labor  editors.  A  third  element,  repre- 
senting constructive  movements  outside 
of  the  open-shop  controversy,  was  rep- 
resented by  Katherine  Edson,  member 
of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  California;  J.  H.  Francis,  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  and  Walton  J. 
Wood,  public  defender. 

The  employers  testified  unanimously 
that,  under  the  open-shop  agreements, 
workers  are  more  efficient  and  that,  un- 
hampered by  walking  delegate  or  agi- 
tator, they  work  continuously  and  so 
make  more  money  in  a  year,  even  where 
their  wages  are  less  than  does  the 
union  workman  who  stops  occasionally 
to  indulge  in  a  strike. 

This  idea  was  advanced  by  Secretary 


Zeehandelaar.  "There  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  Los  Angeles,"  he  declared,  "that 
the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  bound 
up  in  the  open  shop."  To  support  his 
contention  he  submitted  figures  showing 
the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks,  and  the  increase  in  the  ten-year 
period  ending  with  1913  in  bank  clear- 
ances, building  permits  and  post  office  re- 
ceipts. 

Under  cross-examination  by  Commis- 
sioner Weinstock,  Zeehandelaar  admitted 
that  a  large  proportion  of  this  prosper- 
ity might  be  due  to  agricultural  pursuits 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  having  no  con- 
nection with  open  or  closed  shop. 

Zeehandelaar  attacked  organized  labor, 
and  defended  the  M.  &  M.  against  the 
charge  that  it  exists  only  to  fight  labor. 
He  assured  the  commission  that  it  has 
other  functions.  It  is  actively  at  work 
opposing  the  prohibition  movement,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  new  business  to 
Los  Angeles.  In  fact,  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial troubles  is  only  a  side  issue. 
Unions,  declared  the  witness,  destroy  in- 
itiative. Instead  of  a  better  wage  for  the 
better  worker,  they  want  one  wage  for 
all.  Without  the  union,  the  employer 
will  pay  what  a  man  is  worth.  "If  a  man 
is  worth  $35  and  is  only  getting  $25  the 
employer  isn't  going  to  fire  him  if  he 
asks  for  more." 

The  M.  &  M.,  Zeehandelaar  declared, 
can  best  represent  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  that  it  does  adequately 
represent  all  classes  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  all.  The  great  mis- 
take of  which  labor  is  guilty,  he  said, 
is  in  stirring  up  strife  and  calling  the 
employer  names  when  good  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  co-operation.  "I  be- 
lieve the  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes are  absolutely  identical,"  said  Zee- 
handelaar, "and  I  can  not  conceive  of 
an  employer  who  has  prospered  through 
the  work  of  his  employes,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  requests,  if  those  requests- 
are  just  and  fair.". 

General  Otis  in  his  testimony  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
"free,  unfettered,  non-union  worker." 

"Every  employe  has  a  right  to  be- 
free  to  work  when  he  will,"  he  said,  "for 
any  employer  and  for  such  a  wage  as 
the  two,  standing  face  to  face,  may  agree 
upon." 

"The  independent,  non-union  work- 
man," he  went  on,  "does  not  strike  or 
boycott.  He  goes  willingly  to  his  work, 
and,  free  from  interference,  earns  more 
than  the  union  worker.  Such  a  man  is  a 
good  worker,  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
son  of  the  Republic." 

In  the  Times  office,  although  no  union 
men  are  employed,  committees  may  be 
sent  to  the  management  at  any  time,  or 
men  may  come  individually,  to  have 
their  grievances  adjusted. 


Common  Welfare 


"If  the  men  make  out  a  good  case," 
said  General  Otis,  "we  try  to  redress  it. 
If  it  is  a  poor  case  we  try  to  argue  them 
out  of  it."  One  of  the  commissioners 
inquired  who  makes  the  final  decision  as 
to  whether  the  case  is  a  good  one. 

"We  decide,"  replied  General  Otis. 

"Are  the  interests  of  the  workers 
safeguarded  under  that  system?"  asked 
W.  O.  Thompson,  counsel  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

"Why  the  interests  of  both  sides  are 
safeguarded,  aren't  they?"  replied  the 
witness.  "If  the  employe  doesn't  like 
the  adjustment  he  can  quit." 

The  union  men  denied  the  charges  of 
inefficiency  and  brought  in  counter- 
charges that  wages  are  lower  and  hours 
longer  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  C.  F.  Grow,  or- 
ganizer of  the  Machinists'  Union,  de- 
clared that  machinists  ,get  from  fifteen 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  less 
in  Los  Angeles  than  in  union  towns. 
Tom  Barker,  secretary  of  the  Los  An- 
gles Building  Trades  Council,  testified 
that  wages  in  the  building  trades  are 
from  $1  to  $2.50  a  day  less  than  the  San 
Francisco  scale,  and  that  hours  of  labor 
are  nine  and  ten,  instead  of  eight,  as 
under  union  conditions.  L.  W.  Butler, 
secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council, 
stated  that  some  years  ago  the  Teamsters' 
Union  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  $2.25  a  day.  After  that 
the  union  organization  was  destroyed 
and  today,  he  said,  teamsters  get  as  low 
as  $9  a  week. 

Two  industries  made  a  better  show- 
ing in  comparative  wages — the  depart- 
ment stores  and  the  street-car  system. 
The  larger  stores  have  established  a 
minimum  wage  of  $8  a  week  for  women 
over  eighteen — a  wage  of  which  the  best 
has  been  said  when  it  is  labelled  com- 
paratively good.  In  one  store,  also,  the 
"Broadway,"  of  which  Arthur  Letts, 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  is  the  head,  commit- 
tees of  employes  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  grievances  to  the  manage- 
ment. These  employes  are  guaranteed 
immunity  from  discharge  for  anything 
they  may  do  in  their  official  capacity, 
according  to  Mr.  Letts. 

Motormen  and  conductors  are  on  a 
graduated  scale  running  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  an  hour,  according 
to  length  of  service.  This  compares  fa- 
vorably with  many  other  cities  of  the 
country,  although  the  scale  is  higher  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

The  Los  Angeles  Street  Railway  dis- 
tinguishes itself  further,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  A.  B.  Merihew,  assist- 
ant superintendent,  by  its  system  of  rec- 
ords and  the  contract  of  employment. 
In  addition  to  giving  his  previous  em- 
ployment and  stating  whether  he  be- 
longs to  a  union,  the  prospective  em- 
ploye must  have  his  picture  taken  at  a 
cost  to  himself  of  fifty  cents.  The  photo- 
graph is  placed  on  file.  It  is  not  re- 


Los   Angeles 

Almost  the  last  word  at  the 
last  hearing  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  was  by 
Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  aggressive  champion  of  the 
''open  shop."  In  crossing  the 
country,  the  commission  has 
swung  round  the  full  circle. 

It  was  at  Los  Angeles  that 
General  Otis'  newspaper  plant 
was  blown  up.  There  the  Mc- 
Namaras  were  taken  for  trial  by 
Detective  Burns.  It  was  there 
they  confessed. 

From  Los  Angeles  started  the 
rolling  wave  of  bitter  denuncia- 
tion of  bomb-throwing  that  led, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, to  a  demand  for  more  in- 
formation as  to  how  and  why 
American  workingmen  could 
take  to  dynamite. 

A  group  of  social  workers  and 
economists  in  New  York  called 
on  the  government  for  a  study 
of  what  lay  behind  the  McNa- 
maras.  The  result  was  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission. 


turned  to  the  employe  when  he  leaves 
the  service  of  the  company,  but  is  kept 
as  "a  means  of  identification." 

The  employe  is  required  also  to  sign 
a  contract  in  which  he  agrees  to  give 
seven  days'  notice  of  intention  to  quit 
the  service  of  the  company.  He  agrees 
further  that  if  he  should  quit  without 
such  notice  the  company  may  deduct 
seven  days'  pay  from  wages  due  him. 
A  commissioner  asked  Mr.  Merihew  how 
much  notice  is  given  an  employe  before 
discharge.  "Just  about  two  minutes," 
was  his  reply.  But  this  contract,  he 
added,  has  become  a  dead  letter  and  is 
absolutely  not  enforced. 

Merihew  also  stated  that  there  has  not 
been  a  strike  since  1903.  At  the  close 
of  the  hearing  I  asked  G.  J.  Kuhrts, 
chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of 
the  company,  who  had  also  been  a  wit- 
ness, whether  the  strike  rule  would  be 
resurrected  and  enforced  if  there  were 
a  strike.  "Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  might  be." 

The  hearing  was  most  unsatisfactory 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  desir- 
ability or  otherwise  of  the  open  shop 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Em- 
ployers made  wholesale  charges  against 
the  unions  and  failed  mostly  to  sub- 
stantiate them.  The  charge  was  fre- 
quently made  that  unions  do  not  keep 
their  contracts.  But  when  asked  for  speci- 
fic instances  the  employers  did  not  furnish 
a  single  case.  A  large  part  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  union  men  also  consisted 
of  wholly  unsupported  statements. 


The  only  substantial  evidence  regard- 
ing relative  efficiency  was  furnished  by 
Katherine  Edson,  who  testified  that  the 
Los  Angeles  laundrymen  had  told  her 
that  the  laundry  workers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  far  more  efficient  than  those 
of  Los  Angeles. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  open  shop 
on  the  administration  of  justice,  Job 
Harriman  told  the  commission  about  in- 
junctions granted  in  1910  during  the 
metal  workers'  strike.  He  stated  that 
under  these  injunctions,  strikers  who 
went  on  street  cars  and  sat  down  be- 
side non-union  workers  and  talked  with 
them  were  arrested,  charged  with  in- 
timidation and  violence.  He  stated  also 
that  when  the  strikers  continued  their 
work,  an  "anti-picketing"  ordinance, 
very  drastic  in  its  application,  was  se- 
cured from  the  City  Council.  When 
the  labor  men  got  up  a  petition  to  have 
the  ordinance  submitted  to  referendum 
vote,  their  application  was  denied. 

Frank  Wolf,  editor  of  the  Western 
Comrade,  a  Socialist  paper,  testified  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  put  fire  arms 
in  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  people  ex- 
cept members  of  unions.  He  cited  a  law, 
recently  enacted,  which  provides  for 
drilling  in  the  public  schools  and  for  sup- 
plying the  schools  with  rifles  and  ball 
cartridges.  He  exhibited  a  sawed-off  au- 
tomatic shotgun  which  he  said  was  of  a 
type  recently  purchased  by  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council.  He  asserted  that 
twenty-five  people  can  be  killed  in  one 
minute  with  such  a  weapon'  and  charged, 
that  it  is  intended  when  the  next  labor 
difficulty  arises  to  place  these  guns  in  the 
hands  of  "Burns  gunmen"  and  "Bald- 
win-Felts thugs,"  who  will  turn  them  on 
the  workers  of  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  questioned 
Job  Harriman  very  closely  about  the  at- 
titude of  labor  unions  toward  violence, 
and  asked  why  labor  does  not  withdraw 
its  support  from  men  who  have  been 
convicted  of  such  acts.  Harriman  in- 
sisted that  while  organized  labor  is  op- 
posed to  violence,  a  conviction  is  not 
necessarily  conclusive  evidence  of  guiltv 
and  that  innocent  men  are  sometimes 
sent  to  jail  during  a  labor  dispute. 

But  he  agreed  that  deeds  of  violence 
are  often  committed  during  labor  dis- 
putes by  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 
He  declared  that  often  the  only  differ- 
ence between  violence  committed  by  the 
workers  and  by  the  employers  is  that 
the  latter  is  legal.  The  employers  con- 
trol the  government  and  can  use  it  for 
their  own  ends. 

"It  is  as  much  a  piece  of  violence  for 
an  employers'  organization  to  get  a  law 
passed  forbidding  picketing  in  order  to 
cut  wages  and  lengthen  hours,"  he  said, 
"as  it  is  to  use  active  vfolence." 

Harriman  told  of  a  meeting  of  un- 
employed men  held  on  Christmas  day 
last  year,  which,  although  perfectly  or- 
derly, was  broken  up  by  the  police  who 
used  their  clubs  on  the  people  and  drove 
them  from  the  park.  In  reprisal,  stones 
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were  thrown  by  the  crowd.  Arrests 
were  made — not  of  policemen,  but  of 
unemployed  men  who  had  participated 
in  the  riot.  At  the  trial,  said  Harriman, 
the  police  positively  identified  as  their 
assailants  men  who  had  not  been  in  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  riot. 

Katherine  Edson,  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  gave  illuminating 
testimony  as  to  sources  of  the  local 
labor  supply.  "Homeseekers"  excur- 
sions on  the  railroads  bring  large  num- 
bers of  people  with  small  means,  who 
have  been  misled  by  glittering  advertise- 
ments. Their  capital  proves  insufficient 
for  any  business  undertaking  and  they 
become  wage-earners.  The  people,  too, 
who  come  to  southern  California  in 
search  of  health  are  not  all  wealthy  by 
any  means,  according  to  Mrs.  Edson. 
Families  of  working  people  are  constant- 
ly arriving  in  search  of  health,  and  the 
able-bodied  members  at  once  become 
competitors  for  jobs  in  the  local  labor 
market. 

In  no  other  city  of  her  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Edson  said,  are  there  so  many  mar- 
ried women  at  work  as  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  ascribed  this  to  their  necessity  of 
supporting  invalid  husbands  or  children. 
In  consequence,  the  problem  of  child 
welfare  is  a  tremendous  one,  and  Mrs. 
Edson  elicited  spontaneous  applause,  in 
spite  of  the  rule  of  the  commission 
against  demonstrations  of  any  sort,  when 


she  declared  that  legislation  is  needed 
that  will  enable  wives  and  mothers  to 
stay  in  the  home. 

Another  feeder  to  the  labor  market  of 
the  community  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
son  was  Mexican  immigration.  She 
charged  that  this  is  fostered  by  the  rail- 
road companies  who,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the  alien 
contract  labor  law,  find  ways  of  bring- 
ing in  this  class  of  labor  to  do  con- 
struction work  at  $1.25  a  day.  When 
work  stops  late  in  the  fall  these  under- 
paid laborers  flock  to  Los  Angeles  and 
have  to  be  cared  for.  It  was  to  this 
class  that  54  per  cent  of  all  re- 
lief distributed  during  last  winter's  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  was  devoted. 

Frances  Noel,  representing  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  gave 
interesting  and  at  times  witty  testimony. 
She  supplemented  and  emphasized  much 
of  Mrs.  Edson's  testimony.  The  em- 
ployers had  had  much  to  say  about  the 
inefficiency  of  the  worker,  but  Mrs.  Noel 
named  as  the  greatest  cause  of  friction 
between  employer  and  employe  the  in- 
efficient employer.  She  proposed  an  ex- 
amination for  prospective  employers  to 
determine  their  fitness  for  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  of  such  a 
position. 

Somewhat  aside  from  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  in  Los  Angeles  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Walton  J.  Wood,  public  de- 


fender of  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
work  he  is  doing  is  especially  interesting 
in  the  light  of  the  testimony  brought 
out  in  the  San  Francisco  Tiearings,  to 
the  effect  that  after  strikes  or  disturb- 
ances, men  are  sometimes  arrested  by 
the  wholesale  and  held  without  charges, 
and  without  a  chance  to  see  a  lawyer. 

Under  Mr.  Wood's  jurisdiction,  the 
office  has  handled  269  criminal  cases  in 
a  little  over  a  year.  Co-operative  re- 
lationship has  been  established  with  the 
district  attorney's  office  that  would  be 
impossible  for  any  lawyer  in  private 
practice  to  maintain.  The  aim  of  the  of- 
fice is  to  secure  justice  rather  than  to 
win  cases,  Mr.  Wood  testified. 

His  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  su- 
perior courts  of  the  county,  but  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  a  bureau  of  ad- 
vice for  all  sorts  of  cases,  and  he  has  on 
file  a  list  of  attorneys  who  are  willing 
to  give  their  services  from  time  to  time. 
When  a  case  comes  up  that  can  not"  be 
handled,  legally,  by  the  public  defender, 
he  turns  it  over  to  one  of  the  attorneys 
on  this  list.  There  have  been  4,945  ap- 
plications for  assistance  in  civil  cases 
since  the  office  was  opened  in  June,  1913. 

With  the  close  of  the  hearing  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  program  of  public  hearings 
so  far  arranged  was  completed.  The 
commission  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
Chicago  in  October,  to  draft  a  prelim- 
inary report  to  Congress. 


THE  STATUE  OF  PEACE 

BY  KATRINA  TBASK 

[Tliis  poem  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  was  published  in  the  Advocate  fff  Peace 
last  May.  It  was  inspired  by  the  proposal  that  the  United  States  present  a  statue  of 
peace  to  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  The  events  of  the  last  two  months  give 
new  currency  to  the  lines.] 


The  Daughter  of  Tradition — that  fair  Maid 
Called,  falsely,  by  the  splendid  name  of  Peace — 
Still  haunts  the  Land  in  marble  and  in  bronze; 
Her  graceful  garments  fall  in  quiet  folds, 
Enriched  with  leaves  of  laurel  at  the  hem: 
Before  the  fevered  eyes  of  baffled  men, 
In  the  mad  struggle  of  a  frenzied  world, 
She  holds  a  futile  olive-branch — and  smiles: 
Her  sweetly  placid  lips  would  seem  to  say, 
"Peace  dwells  apart,  safe-sheltered  from  the  storm." 

O  Sculptor  of  the  Future,  bring  to  us 

The  larger  mind,  endowed  with  power  to  see 

Behind  the  veil  the  Vision  of  the  Truth ! 

The  conscious  marble  waits  your  quickening  hand ! 

Show  forth  the  true  embodiment  of  Peace! 

Peace  is  no  limp  and  pallid  Negative! 

Peace  is  the  living  Positive  of  God ! 

Her  life  abundant  is  unending  work ; 

Her  course  is  ceaseless  movement  to  the  stars ! 

Make  her  a  noble  woman,  brave  to  dare; 
In  every  line  of  figure  and  of  face 
Chisel  bold  strokes  of  action  and  of  strength; 
Her  mission  is  to  master — not  to  yield  ; 
Her  destined  duty  to  wage  constant  war 


On  Sin  and  Evil  through  the  mortal  years ; 
Not  with  the  ancient  weapons  of  the  world — 
But  with  the  white  flame  of  her  valiant  Soul ! 

Carve  on  her  dauntless  lips  a  lofty  scorn 

Of  brutal  practices  employed  by  men 

Who  stoop  to  bloodshed  and  to  cruel  fight, 

Like  savage  beasts  that  rend  and  tear  their  prey; 

Poise  her  proud  head  as  one  who  would  not  bend 

To  passing  gusts  of  passion  and  revenge ; 

Fashion  her  hands  outstretched  to  help  mankind; 

Create  new  harmonies  where  discords  jar; 

Blow  back  her  storm-tossed  garments  in  the  wind. 

She  stays  not  for  the  sunshine — she  goes  forth 

Though  tempests  roar  and  threatening  thunders  roll; 

She  knows  no  fear  to  die — no  fear  to  live. 

Peace  is  a  Spirit-Warrior !     She  strives 

With  unseen  forces,  fiercer  to  subdue 

Than  marshaled  hosts  equipped  with  armaments; 

And  when  she  conquers  'tis  immortal  gain ; 

Hers  is  no  transient  triumph  of  the  hour; 

Her  conquest  is  the  victory  supreme. 

The  Victory  of  Spirit  over  flesh. 

Crown  her,  O  Master,  with  the  crown  of  crowns, 
And  show  her  mighty  in  the  might  of  God ! 
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FOLLOWING  THE  WAR  IN   HERALD  SQUARE 

.  A  crowd  that  gathers  nightly  before  the  newspaper  office  of  the  New  York  Herald  to  read 

the  bulletins,  watch  the  map  and  discuss  the  latest  "war  extras."    All  the  belligerent 

nations  are  represented  in  this  peaceable  gathering. 

The  Clutch  of  Militarism 

Some  Reactions  of  the  War  upon  Our  Immigrant  Population 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 
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kLAS !  it  is  terrible,  this  war. 
It  brings  misery  to  all  the 
world.  The  little  one  and  I  my- 
self make  prayers  to  the  good 
God  every  day  that  it  may  cease."  The 
square,  broad-bosomed  French  woman 
sighs,  patting  the  head  of  "la  petite" 
who  peeps  shyly  from  behind  her  skirts. 
"But  then,"  she  adds,  "our  men  are  sol- 
diers. '  They  must  go." 

She  is  only  one,  this  stout-hearted 
French  mother,  of  "all  the  world"  who 
gather  night  after  night  about  the  New 
York  Herald  Building  where  a  war  map 
dotted  with  tiny  flags  miniatures  the 
shifting  battle-lines,  and  where  news- 
paper bulletins  of  death  and  havoc  flick- 
er upon  the  stereoscopic  screen  arrang- 
ed across  the  street.  Eight  blocks  away 
in  Times  Square  is  another  throng;  in 
Greeley  Square  knots  of  excited  foreign- 
ers await  notices  given  out  by  the  New 
York  American;  a  thousand  miles  away 
in  Chicago  a  similar  gathering  presses 
eagerly  at  the  doors  of  the  Chicago 


Tribune.  Nightly,  to  waiting  aliens,  in 
practically  every  large  American  city, 
returns  of  war  are  placarded  by  the 
newspapers  at  those  points  of  vantage 
where  heretofore  only  ball  scores  and 
election  results  tallied  games  big  enough 
to  draw  the  crowds. 
I 

Here  in  Herald  Square  runs  the  tangle 
of  .  many  tongues — thick  sluggish  dia- 
lects of  the  Slav,  close-clipped  French, 
sonorous  German.  An  English  girl  and 
a  shrill  voiced  Jewish  boy  are  the  center 
of  a  curious  knot  of  people.  The  girl 
has  a  brother  starting  from  Canada  to- 
morrow to  join  his  regiment,  and  she 
would  go,  too,  as  a  nurse,  a  servant,  in 
any  capacity,  to  "defend  England 
against  the  German  war  lord."  But  for 
the  Jewish  boy,  whose  people  are  swept 
up  into  the  armies  of  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France,  there  is  no  home- 
land to  defend ;  "only,"  he  tells  her,  "the 
struggle  of  working  men  and  women 
against  the  lords  of  capital." 


Over  further  where  the  French  peo- 
ple cluster  in  groups  along  the  sidewalk, 
clashes  a  similar  argument.  They  are  a 
barometer  of  the  war  news,  these  French 
people  who  fringe  the  pavements. 
Yesterday  they  were  grave,  they  looked 
at  the  notices  and  went  away.  Today 
they  are  gay,  and  laugh  and  chaff  to- 
gether. The  Kaiser  became  the  butt  of 
their  laughter  as  twenty-five  miles  from 
Paris  stretched  to  seventy-five.  One 
woman  has  a  cartoon  which  she  passes 
from  hand  to  hand ;  another,  a  menu, 
a  list  of  dishes  served  the  Kaiser  when 
he  got  to  Paris.  "Pctits  pois,"  she  ex- 
plains, are  "little  bullets,"  and  "his  plate 
was  heaped  high  with  them." 

It  is  all  very  cheerful ;  there  are  no 
casualty  lists  here  in  this  flaring  Ameri- 
can street,  the  war  goes  well  tonight. 
"It  is  like  the  cafes  in  Paris,"  declares 
a  "garqon"  from  a  French  restaurant 
on  Sixth  Avenue.  "At  first  I  thought 
there  were  no  French  in  New  York,  but 
now  I  come  here  and  I  find  friends.  We 
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are  all  together  here  because  we  fight 
together  at  home." 

But  there  is  a  heretic  among  them,  a 
young  man  who  has  taken  out  his  "first 
papers'*  in  America.  A  veteran  of  1870 
is  upbraiding  him  for  not  hurrying  to 
the  call  to  colors;  the  old  man  cannot 
comprehend  a  young  chap,  bronzed  and 
hardened,  lagging  behind  with  women 
and  children. 

"But  no,"  cries  the  young  man  in 
French,  "it  is  not  like  1870  or  the  French 
revolution.  Today  the  soldiers  are  the 
machines  of  capitalism.  The  rich  move 
the  soldiers  over  the  board  like  pawns 
and  everybody  must  give  way  for  the 
soldiers.  The  street  omnibuses,  the  bread 
and  the  fruit — everything  that  belongs 
to  the  poor,  goes  to  the  soldiers.  The 
rich  do  not  feel  it.  But  in  the  siege  the 
grande  dame  and  the  pauvre  femmc 
were  equal.  They  sacrificed  together 
for  the  soldiers  and  for  France." 

This  light-heartedness  of  the  French 
has  no  reflection  in  the  groups  of  Ger- 
mans. They  are  very  serious  and  ear- 
nest and  they  make  no  jokes  about  the 
enemy.  The  supporters  of  the  allied 
armies  seldom  mention  King  George, 
President  Poincare  or  the  Czar,  but  the 
Kaiser's  name  is  on  every  tongue. 

"They  are  like  two  gods  in  Europe, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Franz  Joseph," 
cries  a  belligerent  Austrian  dock-hand. 
"They  will  mow  down  everything  before 
them." 

In  this  circle  there  is  a  Franco-Prus- 
sian veteran  also,  a  brusque  old  man  who 
proudly  displays  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  "Ach !"  he 


grieves,  "I  am  too  old  to  be  a  reservist. 
I  cannot  get  back.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is 
the  mightiest  man  alive.  Always  has 
he  striven  for  peace.  But  does  a  man 
watch  a  burglar  climb  in  the  window  to 
his  house,  and  say,  'Herein!'  or  does  he 
take  a  pistol  to  protect  his  house?" 

Not  all  the  men  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  the  crowd  are  allies  of  the 
Germans.  Two  just  down  from  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Butte,  Mont.,  have  come 
>to  New  York  in  the  hope  of  getting  on 
an  Italian  boat  and  reaching  Servia. 
"I  go  back/'  says  one,  "perhaps  to  kill 
my  brother.  He  must  serve  in  the 
Austrian  army,  but  if  chance  comes,  he 
will  join  with  us  to  lift  the  yoke  from 
Servia." 

"Afraid?"  scoffs  his  companion,  in 
answer  to  a  question.  "The  young  men 
of  Servia  are  never  afraid.  God  knows 
who  will  win,  but  we  are  ready  to  die, 
to  bring  at  last  the  freedom  of  Servia." 

So  runs  the  polyglot  talk  in  Herald 
Square;  sometimes  there  are  heated  dis- 
cussions; often  scoffs  and  jibes,  but 
never  rioting.  Despite  the  sympathy 
of  these  bystanders  with  their  kindred 
fighting  at  the  front,  despite  the  belief 
in  a  "just  cause"  that  each  man  holds, 
there  is  a  sense  of  fair  play  which  pre- 
serves order  in  Herald  Square. 

"Shut  up !  You're  in  America,"  jeers 
the  crowd  when  some  debater  goes  too 
far. 

And  these  Manhattan  waiters,  delica- 
tessen store  keepers  and  longshoremen 
have  their  counterparts  in  groups  of 
alien  workmen  in  the  New  England 
textile  towns,  in  the  tonnage  districts, 


and  in  mining  communities.  Not  only 
are  they  working  beside  each  other  with- 
out rioting,  but  more,  these  men  have 
already  a  new-world  tradition  of  com- 
mon causes.  In  Colorado,  Welsh  min- 
ers and  Austrian  miners  defended  the 
I.udlow  tent  colony;  in  New  York, 
French  and  German  waiters  paraded  the 
streets  shoulder  to  shoulder;  in  East 
Pittsburgh  seventeen  nationalities  took 
part  in  the  mass  strike  of  Westinghouse 
employes,  Servian  and  Austrian  holding 
together  despite  the  assassination  of  the 
heir  to  the  Austrian  throne. 

II 

And  yet— it  seems  a  paradoxical 
psychology — these  men  who  work  side 
by  side  in  the  mines  and  mills,  who  stand 
side  by  side  in  Herald  Square  watching 
the  cablegrams  of  war,  throng  the  con- 
sulates for  passage  home  to  kill  each 
other.  Not  until  an  American  has  seen 
a  stream  of  them  pour  eagerly  through 
the  doors  of  a  foreign  consulate,  or 
gather  excitedly  before  an  immigrant 
home,  or,  most  of  all,  crowding  an  ocean 
liner,  wave  good-bye  to  wives  and 
mothers,  can  he  realize  how  the  iron 
arm  of  militarism  stretches  across  seas. 

Of  the  alien  males  over  twenty-one 
years  old  in  this  country,  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  are  natives  of  the 
European  countries  now  at  war.  Most 
of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of 
about  350,000  from  Great  Britain,  where 
army  life  is  voluntary,  are  under  laws 
of  compulsory  military  service,  and  are 
subject  to  certain  penalties  if  they  do 
not  return  home  at  a  call  for  mobiliza- 
tion. This  compulsory  service  begins 
either  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  and  re- 
quires from  two  to  four  years'  active 
training — in  a  few  cases,  as  for  teach- 
ers, it  is  shortened  to  one  year.  From 
this,  as  Americans  have  learned  since 
last  July,  the  soldier  passes  through  the 
various  divisions  of  the  reserve  army. 

But  what  many  Americans  do  not 
know  is,  that  even  by  becoming  an 
American  citizen,  after  five  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  it  is  often 
impossible  for  a  man  to  escape  foreign 
service,  so  tight  is  the  grip  of  "the 
military." 

The  United  States  has  concluded 
treaties  of  naturalization  only  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
the  German  States,  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Under  these  treaties 
the  naturalization  of  persons  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  termination 
of  their  former  allegiance  are  recog- 
nized, with  the  reservation  in  most  of 
them,  that  such  persons  remain  liable  to 
trial  and  punishment  in  their  native 
lands  for  offenses  committed  prior  to 
emigration,  including  offenses  of  eva- 
sion of  military  duty.  The  United  States 
holds  that  no  naturalized  citizen  of  this 
country  can  rightfully  be  held  to  account 
for  military  liability  to  his  native  land 
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accruing  subsequently  to  emigration; 
but  this  principle  may  be  contested  by 
countries  with  which  the  United  States 
lias  not  entered  into  treaties  of  natural- 
ization. 

In  France,  for  example,  naturalization 
in  a  foreign  land  does  not  free  a  man 
from  allegiance  to  France  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, which  is  rarely  obtained.  A 
Frenchman  naturalized  abroad  who  at 
the  time  of  his  naturalization  was  still 
subject  to  military  service,  is  held  to  be 
amenable  to  the  French  military  laws. 
Not  having  responded  to  the  no- 
tice calling  him  to  accomplish  his 
military  service,  he  is  placed  on 
the  list  of  those  charged  with  non- 
compliance  with  the  military  laws; 
and  if  he  returns  to  France,  he  is  liable 
to  arrest  and  trial,  and  upon  conviction 
is  turned  over  to  the  army,  active,  re- 
serve, or  territorial,  according  to  his 
age.  Neither  long  absence  from  France 
nor  old  age  will  prevent  this  action. 

Foreign  orders  for  mobilization  in  this 
country  affect  therefore  not  only  un- 
naturalized  citizens,  but  in  many  in- 
stances, even  American  voters,  if  they 
fail  to  respond  to  their  old  allegiance. 
Five  years  or  more  in  jail,  should  the  man 
set  foot  again  in  his  native  country,  is 
the  usual  penalty  inflicted  for  this  so- 
called  desertion.  Many  French  reserv- 
ists also  have  the  idea  that  such  prop-, 
erty  as  they  hold  in  France  is  confiscated 
if  they  do  not  respond  to  the  order  for 
mobilization.  A  representative  of  the 
French  consulate  in  New  York  declared 
this  was  not  true,  "although"  he  ad- 
mitted, "it  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  them 
because  it  scares  them." 

In  the  present  war,  however,  France 
and  Belgium  have  been  the  only  nations 
with  compulsory  service  to  transport 
their  reserves  from  America.  The 
Russian  consulate  states  that  no  official 
order  for  mobilization  has  been  received 
here.  The  Servian  government  does  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  call  upon 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  Serbs 
in  the  United  States.  The  Austrian 
and  German  consuls,  though  issuing 
an  order  for  mobilization,  have  been 
unable  to  ship  back  safely  the  thousands 
of  reservists  who  responded. 

The  "call  to  the  colors"  was  printed 
in  the  different  foreign  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  men 
were  told  to  communicate  with  the  near- 
est consul  representing  their  nation.  To 
the  consulates  they  came  with  their  mili- 
tary passport  papers — little  booklets  is- 
sued to  them  when  they  completed  the 
term  of  active  army  training,  and  bear- 
ing their  name,  address,  regiment,  etc. 
These  booklets  had  to  be  stamped  by 
the  consul  and  then  attempt  was  made 
to  return  the  reservist  to  his  regiment. 

Transportation  when  possible  has  been 
paid  by  the  foreign  governments,  the 
men  returning  first,  second,  and  third 
class  according  to  their  rank  in  the 


Every  dot  means  1,000  people 
who,  born  in  the  warring  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  Over  one 
and  a  half  million,  more  than 
the  combined  armies  of  Bel- 
gium and  Servia,  are  alien 
males  over  21,  liable  to  military 
duty. 


England     877,719 

Scotland    261,076 

Wales    82,188 

Ireland    1,352,251 

Germany     2,501,333 

Belgium     49.400 

Luxemburg     3,071 


France    117.418 

Russia  and  Finland   1.732,162 

Austria-Hungary     1,670,582 

Sorvla   4.639 


Total     8,652,439 


army.  The  Austrian  and  German  gov- 
ernments which  would  pay  passage  un- 
der usual  circumstances  have  not  dared 
to  risk  the  expenditure  of  passage  money 
when  the  passengers  are  liable  to  cap- 
ture at  Gibraltar  or  in  the  North  Sea, 
so  that  the  few  Austrian  and  German 
soldiers  who  have  returned  have  done 
so  at  their  own  expense.  Russian  and 
Servian  soldiers  also  paid  their  own  way. 

Ill 

The  military  system  has  its  grip  not 
only  on  the  men  who  march  to  the 
front.  There  is  always  the  other  side 
of  mobilization — the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  left  at  home.  Here  in 
America,  thanks  to  the  lack  of  transport 
for  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  and 
to  the  non-mobilization  of  Serbs  and 
Russians,  little  distress  has  been  caused 
by  the  departure  of  reservists. 

The  relief  problems  before  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  consuls  have  been 
largely  those  of  assisting  reservists  who, 
at  the  first  call,  threw  down  work  and 
hurried  to  the  cities,  expecting  to  em- 
bark on  the  next  boat.  These  men  are 
now  being  helped  back  to  old  jobs  or 
into  new  ones  through  Austrian  and 
German  relief  committees  and  through 
the  German  and  Austrian  immigrant 
homes.  The  relief  called  for  from  the 
Belgian  government  is  comparatively 


small  and  is  paid  through  the  consulates. 
The  departure  of  a  few  Russian  and 
Servian  soldiers  means  no  dependence 
problem.  In  addition,  natives  of  each 
of  the  warring  countries  in  America 
have  organized  relief  committees  prim- 
arily to  assist  the  destitute  women  and 
children  in  Europe  but  willing  to  admin- 
ister relief  to  the  needy  here. 

The  French  families  in  America,  who 
are  chiefly  affected  thus  far  by  the  call 
to  colors,  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
bers and  have  been  supported  by  thrifty, 
skilled  workmen  who  have  usually  laid 
aside  some  earnings.  Yet  when  5,000 
or  more  French  reservists  sailed,  it 
could  not  but  mean  some  trouble  for 
those  left  behind.  The  French  govern- 
ment pays  to  every  wife  (or  woman  de- 
pendent on  the  reservist)  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  and  for  each  child,  ten  cents. 
In  France  a  quarter  is  almost  as  big  as 
a  dollar;  but  in  America,  with  the  ordi- 
nary high  cost  of  living  and  no  anchor 
to  "war  prices,"  this  dole  is  a  mere  pit- 
tance. Therefore,  it  is  supplemented  in 
most  instances  by  private  relief  from 
French  benevolent  societies.  The  French 
Hospital  has  taken  over  the  whole  task 
of  distributing  this  aid  in  New  York  city. 

The  French  women  are  facing  their 
poverty  bravely.  Here  at  the  French 
Hospital  you  will  run  across  Madame 
Justine  with  her  babies,  waiting  her  turn 
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to  see  "the  lady"  in  charge.  Her  hus- 
band returned  on  La  Lorraine.  He 
wanted  to  do  his  share  for  his  country, 
yet  there  was  another  consideration  for 
going  away.  His  mother  owned  two 
little  farms  in  France  and,  as  he  sup- 
posed, they  could  never  return  to  the 
farms  with  the  babies  unless  he  fought 
in  the  war.  "America  is  not  a  good 
place  to  bring  up  children,"  explains 
Madame  Justine.  "They  are  always  on 
the  street."  Next  is  Madame  1'Estrange 
with  her  two  boys.  The  eldest  is  selling 
papers  now,  and  she  goes  out  cleaning  by 
the  day.  "It  is  hard,"  she  says,  "but 
we  can  be  soldiers  here."  So  they  all 
speak,  seldom  with  any  resentment, 
yielding  dumbly  to  the  military  authority 
which  has  decreed  danger  for  their  hus- 
bands and  drudgery  for  them. 

IV 

It  is  still  too  early  to  gauge  the  con- 
sequences of  war  upon  our  unskilled  la- 
.bor  force,  which  is  composed  so  predom- 
inantly of  foreigners,  through  the  shut- 
ting down  of  business  and  the  laying  off 
of  men.  Summer  is  the  slack  season 
in -most  industries  and  a  large  amount 
of  unemployment  dates  back  to  business 
depression  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  last 
year.  At  the  offices  of  several  large 
corporations  which  have  connections  all 
over  the  country,  the  situation  was  de- 
scribed as  practically  unchanged.  Some 
prophesied  a  boom  in  American  indus- 
try and  higher  wages  for  the  working 
people,  pointing  out  the  decrease  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  supply  of 
labor  from  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  Isaac  Hourwich,  author  of 
Immigration  and  Labor,  predicts 
that  the  tendency  to  raise  wages 
occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor, will  be  offset  by  the  retarded 
pace  of  industrial  expansion  due 
to  the  general  reaction  of  the  war 
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upon  business  as  well  as  to  the  shortage 
of  cheap  labor. 

From  August  1  to  September  5,  1913, 
for  example,  157,533  aliens  arrived  in 
the  United  States ;  whereas  for  the  same 
period  this  year  47,170  arrived,  a  de- 
crease of  70  per  cent.  The  intake 
will  doubtless  further  diminish  in  the 
months  to  come,  because  in  Europe  peo- 
ple will  have  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  passage  to  America,  and  in  the 
United  States  months  of  slack  work  will 
have  eaten  up  the  savings  of  toreign- 
born  workers  who  have  been  planning 
to  finance  the  immigration  of  relatives 
and  friends. 

Some  foreign  laborers  in  America, 
however,  felt  the  pinch  of  the  war 
at  once — notably  longshoremen  employ- 
ed about  the  vessels  which  were  removed 
from  service  early  in  August.  In  Hobo- 
ken,  whose  German  population  chiefly 
subsists  on  earnings  from  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Lines,  3,500  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  The  benefits  which  the  trades 
unions  pay  the  laborers  have  been  gradu- 
ally eaten  up,  private  charities  have 
been  invoked,  and  Harry  Barck,  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  reports  that  the  amount 
of  public  relief  paid  out  has  jumped 
from  $127  in  July  to  $252  in  August. 
Mr.  Barck  prophesies  even  greater  dis- 
tress for  the  coming  months.  These 
German  dock  laborers,  though  unskilled, 
are  well  paid  and  thrifty.  They  have 
all  saved  something  for  a  "rainy  day" 
but  the  "rainy  day"  has  been  too 
long.  The  city  of  Hoboken  is 
making  extensive  plans  through 
the  co-operation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  to  lighten 
the  shadow  of  the  approaching 
winter. 


V 

It  can  only  be  described  superficially 
at  present,  this  cost  of  European  mili- 
tarism to  immigrant  workers  in 
America.  But  the  higher  price  of  fare 
demanded  by  the  Slovak  "boarding 
boss,"  the  French  mother  who  sends  her 
boy  to  sell  papers,  the  idle  longshore- 
men, are  early  items  on  a  debit  sheet 
which  is  likely  to  unroll  to  what  length 
no  one  knows. 

As  a  reflex  of  the  European  war,  it 
may  be  that  reservists  coming  back 
to  mines  and  factories  in  America  will 
bring  those  who  remained  home  at 
their  benches  the  secret  of  gunpowder 
to  force  demands,  and  will  draft  tur- 
bulence and  violence  into  industrial 
struggles  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may  come 
back  to  us  with  bitter  memories  of  empty 
stomachs,  whistling  bullets,  damp  trench- 
es and  bruised  bodies,  things  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 

This  war  is  said  to  sound  the  death 
knell  of  militarism,  to  make  it  impossible 
for  European  dynasties  to  wrest  men 
from  peaceful  occupations  whether  they 
will  or  no  and  set  them  at  each  other's 
throats.  Yet  even  so,  even  if  the  iron  arm 
of  militarism  can  never  again  reach 
across  seas  and  clutch  our  workingmen, 
the  fighting  instinct  is  bound  to  reassert 
itself  until  we  have  that  "moral  equiva- 
lent for  war"  which  William  James  ad- 
vocated. Unless  some  of  the  adventure, 
the  romance,  the  crusading  spirit  of 
war  is  woven  into  the  drudgery  of  the 
mill  and  the  monotony  of  the  work- 
shop, foreign  laborers  in  America  will 
still  rush  to  mutual  slaughter  at  the 
"call  to  colors"  of  national  patriotism, 
or  into  a  class-conscious  revolution  that 
holds  up  the  vision  of  valorous  peace. 


PATRIOTIC  frKENCH  AND  BELGIAN  RESERVISTS  OFF  ON  THE  ADRIATIC  TO  JOIN  THEIR  REGIMENTS 


ar  and  the  European  Socialists 

By  Harry 


Laidler 


UERKE  a  la  guerre,"  "war 
against  war."  Wherever 
one  turned  in  the  great 
amphitheater  of  the  Cir- 
Royal  of  Brussels,  he  could  see 
housands  of  placards  bearing  these 
rds.  They  were  held  aloft  by  work- 
determined  to  do  their  uttermost  to 
itop  the  avalanche  of  war  which  seemed 
even  then  to  be  plunging  the  little  coun- 
try of  Belgium,  together  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  into  chaos. 

It  was  July  29,  the  night  after  Austria 

ad  declared  war  against  Servia.  The 
International  Socialist  Bureau,  hearing 
the  rumblings  of  war,  _  had  called  to- 
gether its  members.  All  that  day  some 
of  the  best  known  European  Social- 
ists had  been  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  war  and  peace  in  the  convention  room 
of  la  Maison  du  Peuple.  They  had  de- 
cided, among  other  things,  to  hold  the 
International  Socialist  Congress  in  Paris 
on  August  9,  and  to  place  on  the  agenda 
of  the  congress  the  discussion  of  but 
one  subject :  War  and  How  the  Workers 
Can  Prevent  It. 

The  anti-war  mass  meeting,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Jaures,  Hardie,  Vandervelde, 
Haase,  Troelstra  of  Holland,  Roubano- 
vitch  of  Russia  and  Agnini  of  Italy, 
was  arranged  overnight.  A  half  hour 
before  the  meet- 
ing was  scheduled 
to  begin,  more 
than  5,000  Bel- 
gian workers  had 
crowded  into  the 
hall,  and  other 
thousands  were 
turned  away.  In 
the  center,  oppo- 
site the  doorway, 
was  the  platform, 
draped  with  the 
red  flag  of  broth- 
erhood, adorned 
with  huge  masses 
of  flowers.  Fac- 
ing this  rostrum, 
in  semi-circular 
arrangement,  was 
a  sea  of  earnest 
faces  —  the  toil- 
stained  faces  of 
the  working  men 
and  women  of 
Belgium,  peace- 
ful, patient,  as- 
sembled there  to 
register  their  be- 
lief in  the  essen- 
tial brotherhood 
of  the  world's 
producers. 

Scarcely     had 
the    audience 


J/f/'HAT  the  European  Socialists 
do  to  prevent  the  mar;  ivhat 
they  did  after  war  broke  out;  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  working  class  movement — 
these  are  questions  taken  up  by  the 
secretary  of  the'  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society. 

Mr.  Laidler  was  present  at  the 
great  mass  meeting  of  Socialists  in 
Brussels  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and 
has  during  the  past  fortnight  sup- 
plemented his  own  impressions 
zvith  an  interview  in  New  York 
with  Emile  Vandervelde,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Social- 
ist Bureau  who  was  called  to 
the  Belgian  ministry  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Mr.  Vander- 
velde is  now  in  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  commission 
sent  to  convey  the  protest  of  the 
Belgian  people  against  the  alleged 
atrocities  committed  in  the  low- 
lands by  German  troops. 
'T'HE  observations  of  Mr.  Van- 
-*  dervelde  and  Mr.  Laidler  afford 
interesting  comparison  zvith  those 
of  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  in  his  La- 
bor's Internationalism  Tested  by 
the  War  of  Nations,  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  September  5. — 
EDITOR. 
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The  upper  half  of  the  front  page  of  Le  Peuple,  organ  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
printed  in  Brussels  the  day  after  Austria  declared  war  against  Servia. 

In  the  center  is  the  announcement  of  the  great  protest  meeting  that  night 
which  was  addressed  by  Jaures  of  France,  Vandervelde  of  Belgium,  Hardie  of 
England,  and  other  international  leaders  of  Socialism.  The  speakers  represented 
also  Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Italy — the  belli- 
gerent nations  and  the  non-combatants. 


gathered,  when  the  stirring  notes  of  The 
International  were  sounded,  and  instant- 
ly tier  upon  tier  took  up  the  refrain, 
singing  the  rousing  hymn  of  the  work- 
ers' party.  Then  far  up  in  the  gallery, 
an  old  "comrade"  with  rich  baritone 
sang  a  proletarian  song  of  peace,  the 
audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  Final- 
ly came  the  speaking,  the  most  intense 
and  exalted  pleas  for  peace  and  hu- 
manity to  which  I  have  ever  listened. 

Vandervelde,  leader  of  the  Belgian 
Socialist  group,  and,  next  to  Jaures,  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  of  the  Socialist 
orators  of  the  continent,  presided.  He 
told  of  the  change  of  meeting-place 
for  the  International  Congress,  and  of 
the  hopes  of  the  delegates  that  the  Paris 
conference  of  August  9  would  call  a 
halt  on  the  game  of  war.  He  depicted 
the  impotence  of  the  clergy  in  this  crisis, 
the  incompetence  of  Europe's  statesmen, 
the  absurdity  of  its  monarchical  system, 
and  pleaded  for  the  victory  and  unity  of 
those  forces  which  were  fighting  for 
peace  and  civilization. 

There  was  Keir  Hardie,  grown  gray 
in  his  battles  for  the  abolition  of  aTl 
wars.  "Europe  is  filled  with  anxiety  to- 
night," declared  Hardie.  "The  fear 
of  the  horrors  of  war  is  haunting  the 
minds  of  m^n,  and  yet  the  proletarians 

of  Europe  do  not 

desire  bloodshed. 
They  are  en- 
deavoring to  ob- 
tain peace.  If  the 
people  of  Europe 
are  opposed  to 
war,  why  does 
the  fear  of  war 
exist  ?  Because 
the  common  peo- 
ple do  not  rule. 

"  'But  war's  a  game 
which,  were  their 
subjects  wise.  Kings 
would  not  play  at.' 

"The  proletar- 
ians are  in  the 
majority.  They 
have  to  pay  for 
war  in  money, 
bloodshed  and 
heartache,  and  if 
they  outnumber 
the  ruling  class 
ten  to  one,  why 
do  they  not  con- 
trol the  govern- 
ment ?  The  work- 
ing class  allows 
itself  to  be  di- 
vided by  religion, 
national  ities. 
want  of  knowl- 
edge. If  only 
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they  will  sink  their  petty  differences, 
the  workers  will  become  masters  and 
war  will  disappear.  Socialism  is  the 
one  means  to  freedom  and  liberty,  and 
unity  is  the  means  whereby  this  may  be 
obtained." 

Hardie's  powerful  appeal  for  unity 
brought  forth  a  warm  response. 

Haase  of  Germany,  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  and  of  the  International 
Socialist  Bureau,  was  there.  He  told 
the  audience  how,  when  the  Morocco 
affair  was  brewing  and  the  Kaiser  was 
apparently  endeavoring  to  plunge  the 
country  into  war  with  France,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  German  Socialists  con- 
vened in  Berlin,  raised  their  voices 
against  a  resort  to  arms  and  through 
press,  telegrams,  letters,  agitation  of 
every  kind,  helped  effectively  to  ward  it 
off. 

Agnini,  the  witty  and  eloquent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Italian  Socialist  forces, 
followed,  asserting  that  if  the  bourge- 
oisie brought  on  the  war,  they  should 
be  the  ones  to  go  to  the  front  and  reap 
the  results  of  their  deeds.  Roubano- 
vitch  of  Russia,  another  leader  of  un- 
usual force,  told  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Socialists  in  his  country  to  preserve 
peace.  The  Russian  Socialist  move- 
ment was  the  one  big  force,  he  declared, 
which  was  leading  to  true  civilization 
and  culture  in  the  land  of  the  Czar. 

Troelstra  of  Holland  added  a  word 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  Dr.  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  her  anti-militarist  propaganda  and 
advocacy  of  the  general  strike  in  Ger- 
many, was  given  a  magnificent  ovation. 

When,  at  last,  Jean  Jaures,  the  most 
brilliant  and  best  beloved  of  European 
Socialist  leaders,  was  introduced,  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  audi- 
ence rose  from  their  seats  and  gave  him 
a  reception  long  to  be  remembered.  For 
they  knew  that  in  this  short,  powerfully 
built,  white-haired  Frenchman,  they  had 
a  tower  of  strength.  I  had  heard  much 
of  Jaures'  eloquence,  his  biting  sarcasm, 
his  wonderful  humanitarian  appeal,  his 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  most  com- 
plex situations,  his  sparkling  epigram 
and  finished  periods.  But  his  oratory 
baffled  description. 

"His  whole  frame  came  into  action," 
wrote  Bruce  Glasier  of  Jaures'  address. 
''One  moment  his  massive  head  and 
shoulders  were  bent  forward,  his  great 
arms  sweeping"  and  sweeping  toward  his 
chest  as  if  gathering  both  his  audience 
and  his  argument  into  a  heap ;  another 
moment  he  would  swing  around,  address- 
ing some  imaginary  culprit  hidden  up 
somewhere  above  the  cornice  of  the 
platform,  thrashing  his  outstretched 
arm  and  finger. at  him,  or  boring  them 
into  his  heart;  and  yet  another  moment 
with  head  upturned  towards  the  ceiling 
above  his  audience,  his  hands  would 
work  furiously  one  over  the  other,  as 
if  he  were  hauling  his  argument  or  his 
audience  up  with  a  cable.  His  sentences 


rolled  one  upon  the  other  into  a  mag- 
nificent crash,  and,  falling  without  a 
pause  into  a  subdued  pitch,  proceeded 
in  quick,  darting  rushes,  again  ringing 
louder  and  louder." 

Jaures  dealt  with  the  European  states- 
man and  the  ethics  of  the  ruling  class: 
"When  after  twenty  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  after  one  hundred  years 
of  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  men,  how  is  it  possible  that 
millions  of  persons,  without  knowing 
why;  can  kill  each  other?" 

He  asked  how  Germany  could  have 
permitted  Austria  to  send  such  an  inex- 
cusable note  to  Servia.  "And  if  Ger- 
many did  not  know  of  this  Austrian 
note,"  he  inquired,  "what  is  her  govern- 
mental wisdom?" 

"As  for  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  insist 
that  France  shall  speak  with  force  that 
Russia  may  abstain.  If,  unfortunately, 
Russia  does  not  abstain,  it  is  our  duty 
to  say,  'We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
treaty  except  the  one  which  binds  us  to 
the  human  race.'  " 

Jaures  then  described  the  efforts 
which  would  be  made  by  the  French 
chauvinists  to  electrify  the  French  So- 
cialists with  the  passion  for  battle  and 
pictured  how  these  jingoists  would  com- 
pliment the  Socialists  on  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  superiority  to  the  Social- 
ist comrades  of  other  lands,  endeavoring 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  bitterness  against 
their  fellow  workers.  He  stated  that 
his  comrades  would  not  be  misled  by 
sham  patriotism. 

"Do  you  know  who  are  'the  prole- 
tariat'?" he  asked.  "They  are  the  men 
who  have  collectively  an  affection  for 
peace  and  a  horror  for  war.  The  chauv- 
inists, the  nationalists,  are  men  who 
have  collectively  an  affection  for  war 
and  carnage.  In  the  drunkenness  of 
the  first  battles  they  succeed  in  pulling 
along  the  masses.  In  proportion  as 
typhus  completes  the  work  of  death  and 
misery,  these  men  will  turn  to  the  mas- 
ters of  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Austria,  or  Italy,  and  will  demand  what 
reason  they  can  give  for  all  these 
corpses." 

"Long  live  the  International !  Long 
live  the  revolution !"  These  were  his 
last  impassioned  words,  the  last  public 
utterance  of  Europe's  most  powerful 
soldier  in  the  army  of  peace  and  the 
social  revolution. 

And  so,  with  cries  for  the  revolu- 
tion, for  Socialism,  for  peace,  for  the 
International,  the  vast  audience  dis- 
persed. And  that  night  down  the 
Boulevard  du  Jardin  Botanique,  down 
past  the  Gare  du  Nord,  largest  of  the 
Brussels  railway  stations,  and  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  city's 
most  populous  boulevards,  the  army  of 
workers  marched,  singing  fervently  The 
International,  La  Marseillaise  and  other 
songs  of  the  workers. 

% 

"Vive  la  paix!"  "A  has  la  guerre!" 
It  was  the  last  army  of  peace  that  Brus- 


sels was  to  see.  Within  a  few  days  these 
workers,  lovers  of  peace  and  of  human 
brotherhood,  as  pawns  in  the  hands  of 
Europe's  rulers,  were  hurled  into  an- 
other army,  an  army  of  destruction  and 
death. 

No,  the  Socialists  of  Europe  were 
not  strong  enough  to  avert  the  war. 
The  forces  of  militarism,  of  aristocracy, 
of  commercialism,  were  too  powerful. 
There  were  other  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, especially  in  England,  fighting 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  But  head 
and  shoulders  above  them  all  stood  the 
international  Socialist  movement.  On 
arriving  in  London,  August  2,  I  saw  the 
tremendous  demonstration  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
cialist and  Labor  forces,  addressed  by 
Keir  Hardie,  George  Lansbury,  Ben 
Tillet,  Will  Thome,  Dr.  Marion  Phil- 
lips, and  many  other  men  and  women 
prominent  in  the  labor  movement. 

Despite  prohibitive  proclamations,  ar- 
rests and  imprisonments,  the  German 
Social  Democrats,  even  to  the  last,  held 
scores  of  great  protest  meetings  in  the 
cities  of  the  Fatherland.  On  the  evening 
of  the  Brussels  meeting,  twenty-seven 
protest  meetings  with  an  attendance  of 
60,000  were  reported  in  Berlin,  and  on 
the  night  before  the  war,  over  fifty  big 
manifestations  were  held.  In  Ham- 
burg, Leipzig,  Stuttgart,  Bremen,  Co- 
logne, Niirnberg  and  the  other  large 
cities,  and  even  in  the  smallest  hamlets, 
a  constant  agitation  was  reported.  Ar- 
rests and  imprisonments  were  frequent. 
''The  German  comrades  before  the 
war,"  declares  Emile  Vandervelde,  "did 
their  full  duty  and  more  than  their 
duty." 

In  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Hol- 
land, the  same  kind  of  agitation  was 
carried  on. 

The  Socialists  failed.  Perhaps  more 
could  have  been  done.  I  do  not  know. 
Only  those  on  the  scene  could  realize 
how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  concerted 
action  in  those  few  days.  The  very  next 
day  after  the  Brussels  meeting,  it  took 
a  Socialist  deputy  over  three  hours  to 
get  a  telephone  connection  with  Paris. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  telegrams 
were  held  up  between  the  countries;  and 
with  the  delay  due  to  war  and  the  strict 
censorship,  it  was  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Socialists  of  other  lands  to  get 
into  communication  with  each  other, 
while  German  delegates  were  unable,  the 
last  two  days  of  July,  to  leave  their 
country  for  a  conference  with  their 
French  comrades. 

After  Jaures'  death,  Scheideman  de- 
clares that  the  German  comrades  sent 
a  telegram  of  sympathy  to  their  French 
comrades,  but  that  it  was  never  received. 
The  wonder  to  the  outsider  is  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  Socialists  to  con- 
duct such  a  tremendous  campaign  in  the 
few  days  before  the  war  cloud  burst. 

This  before  the  war.     What  was  the 
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The  Training,  of  Rural  Leaders 


By  Kenyan  L.  Butterfield 


PRESIDENT    MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE 


THE    social    astrologers    tell    us 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great 
things    in    respect    to    the    rural 
life      of      America.       Certainly 
the    air    is    full    of    philosophies    and 
schemes  and  panaceas.    The  urban  mind 
has  become  convinced  at  last  that  there 
is   a   rural   problem.      There   has   been 
placed  before  it  the  specter  of  the  gaunt 
city,   underfed  because  the   farmer  has 
failed   of   his   task.      It    has   been    sug- 
gested  that   coincident   with    the    evils 
of  the  congested  city,  we  may  have  the 
menace   of    an   ignorant   and   inefficient 
rural  population. 

The  fear  of  these  things  has  stirred 
a  new  interest  in  the  rural  question. 
We  see,  too,  the  spirit  of  social  service 
seeking  its  way  into  new  channels,  and 
the  rise  of  ambitious  individuals  who 
wish  to  launch  great  plans  for  rural  bet- 
terment. All  these  phenomena  combine 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  our  social  thought.  The  interests  of 
the  countryman  have  at  last  become  the 
concern  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  puzzling  phases  of  the 
situation  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  They  do  not  share  this  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  with  respect  to  their  fu- 
ture. There  are  thousands  of  farm  com- 
munities, prosperous,  contented,  cultured, 
where  there  is  really  no  thought,  and 
possibly  little  need  of  thought,  about  un- 
toward conditions.  There  are  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  recent  pros- 
perity has  given  a  sense  of  social  secur- 
ity which  really  does  not  exist.  Here  the 
people  are  not  conscious  of  any  prob- 
lem, although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  face  a  serious  problem,  in  just  such 
dominance  of  the  materialistic  spirit. 
But  there  are  undoubtedly  other  great 
regions  of  our  land  where  the  quality 
of  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  must 
arouse  deep  concern — communities  that 
are  industrially  inefficient  and  socially 
defective. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  test  of  any 
given  human  situation  is  its  underlying 
philosophy,  especially  the  philosophy  of 
progress.  When  a  distinguished  agricul- 
tural leader  states  that  the  farm  problem 
consists  in  making  better  farmers ;  when 
the  president  of  an  agricultural  college 
asserts  that,  if  farmers  can  be  taught 
to  make  money,  all  other  problems  will 
be  solved,  we  wince  under  what  seems 
to  be  a  short-sighted  leadership.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  great  urban 
agencies  dominated  by  the  idea  that  in- 
fluences external  to  the  open  country,  and 
centralized  wealth,  are  the  chief  means 
of  bringing  salvation  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, we  still  despair.  For  the  solvent 


of  rural  difficulties  is  neither  material- 
istic contentment  that  fails  to  appreciate 
the  human  interests  at  stake  in  the  coun- 
try life  situation,  nor  the  benevolent 
missionary  spirit  that  would  keep  the 
rural  folk  in  the  childhood  stage  of  ra- 
cial development  and  that  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  great  principle  of  de- 
veloping initiative  and  independence. 

We  have  had  during  the  past  few 
years  a  flood  of  proposals  for  rural  bet- 
terment. This  of  itself  is  not  to  be  dep- 
recated. Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  society  on  so  large  a 
scale  attempted  to  be  so  completely  self- 
directive  as  in  America  today.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
plans  been  made  for  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  work  and  life  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  rural  people.  Necessarily,  we 
are  struggling  blindly,  incompletely, 
feeling  our  way,  and  we  must  not  be 
disturbed  if  mistakes  are  made,  if  fool- 
ish schemes  are  proposed,  and  if  our 
best  laid  plans  "gang  aft  agley."  That 
is  part  of  the  price  of  pioneering. 

All  these  considerations  lead  inevitably 
to  what,  after  all,  is  the  core  of  the 
matter — the  need  of  rural  leadership. 

We  need  rural  leadership  because  we 
need  a  consistent  philosophy  of  the  rural 
problem. 

We  need  rural  leadership  because  only 
men  and  women  can  vitalize  movements. 
We  need  rural  leadership  because 
masses  can  never  be  effective  as  a  mob. 
They  must  be  organized  as  an  army. 
An  army  is  dependent  on  its  leaders. 

D  URAL  life  in  America  has  suffered 
for  lack  of  leadership.  It  would  be 
untruthful  to  say  that  the  farmers  have 
produced  no  leaders.  No  one  can  read 
the  history  of  the  Grange  and  similar 
organizations  without  being  impressed 
with  the  marvellous  potential  leadership 
that  exists  among  our  rural  people.  Yet 
the  reading  of  the  same  history  con- 
vinces us  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
that  type  of  leadership  which  has  seen 
things  in  the  largest  way,  and  which  has 
been  able  to  weld  the  diverse  interests 
that  exist  among  the  farmers  into  the 
largest  possible  movement  for  their  own 
developme-y;.  Today  we  see  coming  on 
a  group  of  new  leaders.  They  are  com- 
ing from  the  agricultural  colleges,  from 
the  churches,  from  the  cities.  They  are 
active  and  ambitious. 

The  need  is  not  merely  for  leadership, 
but  for  the  right  sort  of  leadership,  and 
for  trained  leadership.  When  we  say 
"trained  leadership,"  we  do  not  mean 
necessarily  men  and  women  who  have 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Th'e 
kernel  of  training  for  rural  leadership 


during  the  next  few  years  does  not  lie 
in  the  quantity  of  training,  but  in  its 
point  of  view.  What  should  be  this 
point  of  view?  What  is  the  philosophy 
of  rural  life  progress?  There  are  a  few 
principles  that  are  indispensable,  and 
any  movement  built  on  any  other  foun- 
dation is  being  constructed  on  the  flow- 
ing sands. 

1.  The  rural  life  problem  is  one  prob- 
lem.   It  has  several  aspects.    Our  coun- 
try life  must  be  based  on  a  prosperous 
industry.    That  industry  should  not  only 
be  profitable  but    those    who    follow    it 
should  succeed  in  conserving  agricultural 
resources.     In  order  to  be  prosperous  the 
farmers  must  be  able  to  dispose  of  their 
products  under  favorable  conditions,  as 
well  as  to  grow  them  with  the  greatest 
efficiency.    Our  rural  life  must  be  satis- 
fying socially.    Isolation  should  be  mini- 
mized;  recreation  should  be  magnified. 
Our  country  life  must  be  satisfying  from 
the  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view. 
It  should  be  a  good  place  in  which  to 
bring  up  boys   and  girls.     The   farmer 
should  be  conscious  of  his  constant  part- 
nership with  the  Almighty  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  nations  and  in  the  bringing 
in  of  the  Kingdom.     But  after  all,  the 
big  problem  is  to  ensure  an  agricultural 
group,  strong,  successful,  reliant,  pros- 
perous, living  a  full  life,  participating  in 
national    affairs,    the    nursery    of    great 
men  and  women. 

2.  In    order   to    secure    the    greatest 
progress    in    all    parts    of    our    country, 
rural  life  must  be  thoroughly  organized. 
All  the  resources  of  modern  civilization 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
countryman.     The  most  expert  aid  with 
respect  to  health,  education,  recreation, 
as  well  as  in  the  growing  and  disposal 
of  crops,  should  be  offered  to  the  farmer. 
If  the  farm  problem  be  a  unit,  the  forces 
of  progress  must  be  a  unit.    This  means 
the   complete   organization  of  American 
agriculture  and  country  life. 

3.  It  is  equally  imperative,  however, 
that  the  process  of  rural  improvement 
shall  be  one  not  of  the  imposition  of 
city  ideas  upon  the  farm  people,  but  of 
the  development  of  the  people  themselves 
chiefly  through  their  own  initiative.  This 
means  the  development  of  the  community 
sense,  of  the  community  plan  and  pro- 
gram.    It   means   that,   while   in   many 
regions    a    demonstration    of    improved 
agriculture   and   rural   life   is   the   only 
method    of    arousing   the   people,    when 
once  aroused,  the  key  to  progress  is  self- 
development,    stimulated    and    aided    to 
some  degree  by  extraneous  agencies  but 
always  self-development. 

Hence,  we  need  a  new  group  of  lead- 
ers, men  and  women  who  see  the  vision 
of  a  new  country  life,  who  understand 
the  need  of  a  complete  organization  of 
the  forces  of  rural  progress,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  farm- 
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ers  themselves  in  their  own  communities, 
on  behalf  of  the  comnion  interest  of  all. 

We  have  two  schools  of  thought  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  our  rural  leader- 
ship. One  school  insists  that  the  chief 
need  is  for  the  development  of  what  is 
called  local  or  lay  leadership — that  is, 
the  leadership  of  men  and  women  who 
themselves  make  their  living  on  the 
farm.  The  other  school  works  on  the 
idea  of  developing  a  strong  professional 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
great  organizations  and  experts  in  agri- 
cultural departments  and  colleges, 
preachers,  and  teachers. 

We  need  both  of  these  types.  They 
are  both  indispensable.  If  we  have 
simply  the  professional  leadership,  we 
are  sure  to  have  an  undeveloped  rural 
people.  If  we  depend  solely  on  lay  lead- 
ership, we  are  likely  to  have  a  narrow 
provincalism  and  individualism. 

There  are  many  who  are  not  ready 
to  admit  that  there  must  be  special 
training  for  either  of  these  types  of 
leadership,  lay  or  professional.  But  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  argue  that 
point.  The  rural  problem  is  so  vast  and 
so  complex;  our  point  of  view  hereto- 
fore has  been  so  narrow  and  so  incom- 
plete ;  and  plans  for  improvement  are 
so  many  and  so  complicated  that  it 
would  seem  almost  obvious  that  the  most 
pressing  demand  just  now  is  for  a 
trained  leadership  in  country  life. 

How  shall  this  leadership  be  trained? 

C  O  far  as  local  lay  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  trained  largely 
through  service.  It  would  surprise  many 
people  in  our  cities  to  know  the  leader- 
ship resources  of  the  better  country  dis- 
tricts. Wherever  strong  farmers'  organ- 
izations have  existed,  leaders  have  de- 
veloped and  they  are  still  being  trained. 
This  admirable  training  may  well  be 
supplemented  by  correspondence  courses, 
conferences  of  rural  leaders,  short 
courses  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
by  the  work  of  educational  and  religious 
organizations.  Thus  local  leadership 
may  be  stimulated,  its  horizon  expanded, 
and  its  capacity  for  service  vastly  en- 
larged. Moreover,  this  lay  leadership 
will  respond  mightily  to  suggestions 
of  the  right  sort  from  the  professional 
leader.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
country  preacher,  the  country  teacher, 
the  country  doctor,  the  country  banker, 
the  country  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent, and  the  extension  worker  and  dem- 
onstrator each  must  consider  his  main 
function  as  that  of  a  community  builder. 
He  will  therefore  do  all  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  lay  leadership  and  initiative. 
Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  training 
of  professional  leadership.  Each  rural 
leader  is  to  be  a  community  builder. 
The  community  is  the  unit:  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  are  the  prime  in- 
terests, rather  than  the  interests  of  the 
individual  or  the  interests  of  an  in- 
stitution. The  church,  for  example, 


should  not  exist  for  itself,  nor  for  the 
individuals  that  belong  to  it,  but  for  the 
community,  that  is,  for  the  common 
good.  The  school  is  not  for  the  teacher 
nor  for  the  individual  pupil,  but  for  the 
educational  service  of  the  community. 
The  function  of  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion teacher  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  developed  community  in  terms  of  a 
prosperous  agriculture. 

F  T  follows,  does  it  not,  that  the  preach- 
er, in  addition  to  his  knowledge 
of  theology  and  religion,  ought  to  un- 
derstand the  community  problem  and  to 
know  the  place  of  the  church  in  work- 
ing out  the  problem?  It  follows,  does 
it  not,  that  the  country  teacher  ought 
not  only  to  be  skilful  in  teaching  indi- 
vidual pupils,  but  ought  also  to  realize 
the  greatness  of  her  task  in  making  the 
school  minister  to  the  interests  of  the 
entire  community?  The  agricultural  ex- 
pert ought  to  understand  not  only  soils 
but  souls,  because,  after  all,  the  soul 
problem  is  vastly  more  significant  than 
the  soil  problem.  The  training  of  rural 
leadership  should  consist  in  a  founda- 
tion of  professional  training  for  the 
particular  kind  of  work  that  needs  to 
be  done.  The  preacher  must  be  trained 
to  preach;  the  agriculturist  must  be 
trained  in  agriculture.  But  supplement- 
ing this  primary  fundamental  training 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  study  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  rural  question  so 
that  a  worker  can  adjust  his  .own  work  to 
the  larger  pattern  of  community  building. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  this  prob- 
lem of  training  leadership  is  to  be 
worked  out.  One  method  is  to  train 
the  country  preachers  in  the  same  in- 
stitutions where  they  are  now  trained, 
supplementing  existing  work  with  some 
courses  in  rural  sociology.  The  coun- 
try teacher  may  be  trained  in  normal 
schools  that  give  a  certain  amount  of 
agriculture  and  rural  sociology.  The 
agricultural  expert  may  be  required  to 
take  in  the  agricultural  college  some  of 
the  courses  in  agrcultural  economics 
and  rural  sociology. 

In  my  judgment,  the  present  need  is 
for  a  few  specialized  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  affili- 
ated preferably  with  some  of  the  strong 
agricultural  colleges,  and  patterned  very 
much  after  such  institutions  as  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  and  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  Schools  of  Social 
Service.  In  other  words,  the  training 
of  various  types  of  social  workers,  or 
"community-builders."  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  training  of  rural  leaders. 
It  may  be  said  that  rural  leaders  can  be 
trained  in  the  institutions  already  re- 
ferred to.  But  a  school  for  rural  social 
service  ought  to  be  in  an  agricultural 
environment  and  atmosphere,  and  its 
work  should  be  intimately  connected  with 
those  teachers  and  students  whose  prime 
interest  is  agriculture  and  country  life. 

It    is    probably    not    possible    for    the 


average  agricultural  college  to  develop 
this  sort  of  work  entirely  out  of  its  own 
funds.  There  are  phases  of  the  work 
that  can  hardly  be  developed  with  state 
money.  Hence,  the  institution  should 
be  endowed,  closely  affiliated  with  an 
agricultural  college  in  order  that  it  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  in  agricultural  science,  agri- 
cultural economics,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, rural  sociology  and  rural  govern- 
ment. The  school,  however,  should  have 
a  faculty  of  its  own,  with  experts  or 
specialists  in  country  church  work,  in 
the  rural  Sunday  School,  in  Rural 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
work,  in  rural  recreation  for  old  and 
young,  in  personal  hygiene,  in  agricul-1 
tural  foreign  missions,  in  Bible  study 
and  religious  pedagogy. 

Such  an  institution  will  appeal  at 
once  to  students  in  agricultural  colleges 
who  are  beginning  to  see  the  vision  of 
social  service  in  the  country  communi- 
ties and  who  want  to  prepare  themselves 
as  county  secretaries  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  as  teach- 
ers in  agricultural  high  schools,  as  ex- 
tension workers  in  agricultural  colleges. 
It  ought  to  appeal  also  to  students  in 
theological  schools  and  seminaries, 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  and  social 
workers  generally  who  desire  to  give 
themselves  the  benefit  of  a  short  resi- 
dence in  an  institution  of  this  sort  in 
order  that  they  may  gain  the  right  point 
of  view  concerning  the  rural  question. 

f^  HIEFLY  perhaps  it  ought  to  appeal 
to  teachers  in  small  rural  schools 
and  other  local  workers  who  could  come 
to  the  institution  for  only  a  few  weeks 
each  year,  and  who  in  the  meantime  could 
carry  on  correspondence  courses  and 
thus  be  in  touch  with  the  men  and  women 
who  are  nearest  the  frontier  of  service 
in  the  building  up  of  our  rural  commu- 
nities. Undoubtedly,  great  dependence 
should  be  placed  upon  conferences  of  a 
week,  short  courses  of  two  or  ten  weeks, 
as  well  as  special  courses  of  a  half-year 
or  a  year.  We  dp  not  need  so  much 
men  and  women  of  great  learning  or  re- 
search, although  these  are  needed,  as  we 
do  a  kindling  of  the  imagination  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  view  of  the  great 
army  of  natural  rural  leaders,  of  men 
and  women  whose  real  task  lies  in  help- 
ing in  their  own  particular  field  to  up- 
build communities  in  which  'they  work. 

Our  philanthropy  is  constantly  becom- 
ing more  intelligent.  Young  men  of 
wealth  are  more  and  more  seeking  an 
outlet  for  normal  energies  in  terms  of 
social  service.  The  interest  in  rural  life 
is  growing  apace.  There  is  no  more 
useful  thing  that  could  be  done  by  men 
of  wealth  than  to  endow,  in  connection 
with  standard  educational  institutions, 
preferably  agricultural  colleges,  at  sev- 
eral strategic  points,  schools  of  rural  so- 
cial service. 


SUB-STANDARD 
WORKERS 

Dr.  Hall's  Attack  on  Their 
Problem 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D. 


EIGHT  years  ago,  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Hall  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
first  used  the  term  "work  cure" 
to  designate  the  systematic 
prescription  of  work  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment  of  functional 
nervous  disorders.  The  term  was  epoch- 
making.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  era 
in  which  a  "rest  cure"  was  relied  upon 
to  rehabilitate  the  "nervous  prostrate" 
who  is  born  tired  and  gets  more  tired 
the  more  you  "rest"  him.  Work  cure 
is  a  practical  application  of  the  newly 
recognized  truth  that  "nervousness," 
neurasthenia,  and  the  other  psycho-neu- 
roses can  be  successfully  attacked  not 
with  medicine,  baths  and  resting,  but 
from  the  mental  side  by  psychotherapy' 
and  especially  by  making  the  sufferer 
use  such  limited  powers  as  he  already 
possesses,  so  that  by  their  use  he  may 
develop  them.  This  means  work.  Deep- 
er still  it  means  discovering  a  motive  for 
work. 

It  is  to  this  last  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  motive  or  driving  power — that 
Dr.  Hall  has  contributed  something 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  so- 
cial workers,  as  well  as  of  all  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Hall  found  that  work  for 
art's  sake  or  for  work's  sake,  work  given 
merely  to  keep  the  patient  busy,  doesn't 
interest  the  patient  and  so  doesn't  bene- 
fit him.  The  patient  must  feel  the  "call 
of  the  job"  if  it  is  to  cure  him.  Why 
should  he  work  when  he  doesn't  feel 
like  it  and  sees  no  use  in  it? 

Dr.  Hall's  answer  was  to  establish  in 
1895,  at  Marblehead,  a  work  shop  where 
patients,  supervised  and  taught  by  ex- 
perts, are  now  making  articles  that  are 
salable  and  getting  wages  for  their 
product.  Weaving,  cement  work,  dye- 
ing and  pottery  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful trades.  Jewelry  and  metal  work 
have  proved  too  trying  for  untrained 
and  unhappy  patients  to  carry  through 
and  sell  profitably.  But  in  the  other 
occupations  about  $7,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise has  been  made  and  sold  each 
year,  although  the  workshop  has  never 
contained  more  than  thirty-eight  work- 
ers at  a  time,  many  of  whom  worked 
only  a  few  hours  a  day. 

Dr.  Hall  adds,  "My  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  products  of  the  well-to-do  pa- 


tients, who  have  for  the  most  part  dis- 
posed of  their  work  individually.  ..." 

In  other  cases,  the  patients  are  paid. 
They  earn  money,  not  by  being  sick, 
but  despite  their  sickness.  Their  efforts 
supply  an  actual  need  in  the  community 
and  the  patients  are  convinced  of  this 
fact  (and  so  of  their  own  value)  by  the 
receipt  of  actual  wages.  Some  of  the 
patients  do  not  need  the  money.  But 
their  souls  need  it, — need  its  message. 
Money  talks,  and  talks  far  more  reassur- 
ingly, far  more  convincingly  than  the 
most  skilful  psychotherapeutist,  sugges- 
tionist  or  psycho-analyst.  For  money 
is  a  symbol  of  value.  It  proves  to  the 
patient  that  some  one  needs  him,  that 
he  has  a  place  in  the  world  and  can 
create  something  worth  while.  Thus 
money  and  markets  connect  the  solitary 
introspective  neurasthenic  with  the  real 
world  outside  him.  He  gets  a  motive, 
a  reason  for  forgetting  himself,  a  future 
to  look  forward  to,  a  ground  for  self- 
respect.  He  is  back  in  the  working 
world,  along  with  the  rest  of  us.  This 
is  less  obvious  to  the  patient  when  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  used  in  many  public 
institutions,  he  merely  earns  part  of  his 
keep  and  receives  no  money  wages. 

When  Dr.  Hall  joined  his  squad  of 
neurasthenics  to  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
dustrial army  he  added  his  contribution 
not  only  to  therapeutics  but  to  sociology. 
He  attacked  the  problem  of  the  sub- 
standard worker — handicapped  in  the 
race  of  industry  but  not  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  that  inspiring  company. 
He  attacked  a  problem  which  faces  all 
who  deal  with  the  consumptive,1  the 
crippled,  the  alcoholic,  the  chronic  in- 
sane, the  cranky  but  not  insane,  and  in 
fact  all  chronic  invalids,  no  matter  what 
their  disease.  Rich  or  poor,  they  all 

'How  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  has  solved 
this  problem  for  the  consumptives  at  Are- 
quipa,  Cal.,  I  told  in  THE  SURVEY,  De- 
cember 7,  1912. 
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need  work,  for  without  it  they  degen- 
erate mentally  and  morally. 

The  sick  type  of  sub-standard  worker 
differs  only  in  minor  details  from  the 
other  types — the  feeble-minded,  the 
criminal  in  prison  and  above  all,  the 
slow  worker  who  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  when  the  minimum  wage  gets  be- 
yond the  stage  of  talk  and  inquiry,  and 
begins  to  work.  For  every  feeble-minded 
person  there  are  many  more  not  tech- 
nically or  obviously  feeble-minded,  but 
slow,  inefficient,  unreliable. 

These  sub-standard  workers  are  in  the 
same  position  industrially  as  the  neuras- 
thenics and  the  cripples.  They  are  get- 
ting squeezed  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
standard  or  average-capacity  workers 
and  probably  this  is  for  the  best.  Since 
all  men  are  not  born  free  and  equal,  but 
variously  enslaved,  and  superior  some  to 
others,  it  is  very  possibly  best  to  sepa- 
rate them  socially,  industrially  or  both. 

But  this  admission,  this  experiment, 
has  far-reaching  consequences.  Th'e 
first  result  of  establishing  a  standard  of 
physical  fitness,  of  wages  and  of  work 
and  excluding  those  who  fall  below  it,  is 
to  create  a  crop  of  beggars  and  para- 
sites. The  cripple  usually  becomes  a 
beggar  unless  he  can  get  back  his  old 
job  or  something  like  it;  and  this,  under 
recent  legislation,  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. He  degenerates  morally  and  cor- 
rupts others — not  only  when  he  is  fee- 
ble-minded but  when  he  is  blind,  rheu- 
matic or  simply  "slow." 

To  prevent  these  and  other  evil  re- 
sults of  standardization  we  must  extend 
and  develop  our  present  experiments  in 
the  organization  of  sub-standard  work. 
The  best  types  thus  far  established  are 
exemplified  in  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  va- 
rious state  farms  for  alcoholics  and 
criminals  and  the  better  prisons  of  the 
country.  That  the  "slow,"  the  chronic 
invalids  and  the  chronic  insane  are  part 
of  the  same  group  of  sub-standard  work- 
ers is  not  yet  so  generally  realized  as  to 
lead  us,  in  this  country,  to  any  satisfac- 
tory organization  of  workshops  for  the 
handicapped,  occupations  for  the  insane, 
or  industries  for  the  slow  and  inefficient 
but  healthy  adult. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  work  like 
Dr.  Hall's  is  of  interest  to  social  work- 
ers, as  well  "as  to  physicians.  In  his  lit- 
tle workshop  at  Marblehead  he  has 
worked  out  some  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples which  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to 
apply  to  the  larger  experiments  soon  to 
be  tried.  For  goodness  sake,  "don't  say 
I  didn't  tell  you !"  Don't  make  the  com- 
mon American  blunder  of  independently 
rediscovering,  at  great  expense  of  time, 
money  and  effort,  what  half  an  hour's 
perusal  of  Dr.  Hall's  reports  will  teach ! 
He  has  shown: 

That  the  sub-standard  worker 
should  not  be  excluded  (like  the  beg- 
gar and  the  idle  rich)  from  the  indus- 
trial system.  Like  the  body,  he  should 
live  in  response  to  stimuli  and  invita- 
tions from  the  world  outside  him. 
Where  possible,  he  should  be  paid  in 
money.  He  must  always  be  paid  in 
some  way  that  gives  him  satisfaction 
— else  he  degenerates. 

That  he  needs  more  supervision,  less 
freedom  and  generally  more  encour- 
agement than  the  average  worker. 
This  has  long  been  recognized  in  re- 
lation to  the  feeble-minded,  who  can 
be  made  to  do  excellent  and  valuable 
work  under  supervision,  but  fall  into 
vacancy,  into  wandering  or  mischief, 
if  left  free. 

This  involves  necessarily,  a  new 
kind  of  boss,  one  very  different  from 
the  average  foreman,  very  much  more 
aware  of  the  psychology  of  sub-stand- 
ard workers,  more  possessed  by  the 
enthusiasm,  the  wide  vision,  and  the 
durable  patience  of  the  social  worker. 

Let  Dr.  Hall  himself  give  more  detail : 
"The  success  of  handicapped  labor  de- 
pends upon  the  preparation  of  the  work 
before  it  gets  to  the  worker.  Here  de- 
sign and  expert  craftsmanship  must 
unite  with  medical  experience.  The  field 
of  handicapped  labor  is  a  tremendously 
important  one — some  day  we  shall  see 
it  organized  and  systematized  with  as- 
tonishing results.  .  .  .  Because  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  handicapped  people 
has  been  valuable  only  in  sentiment  is  no 
reason  why  the  fractional  efforts  of 
these  people  should  not  be  co-ordinated 
into  full  and  adequate  results,  if  we  are 
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wise  enough  to  choose  work  which  does 
not  compete  with  machinery,  and  which 
has  a  normal  market.  The  work  of  han- 
dicapped people  must  never  be  sold  be- 
cause it  is  made  by  them,  but  always 
because  it  is  worth  while  in  itself. 

"Xow  the  cement  flower-pot  industry 
which  we  are  undertaking  is  confessedly 
an  experiment,  but  it  answers  the  tests. 
It  can  be  carried  out  by  feeble  workers 
almost  as  well  as  by  anyone  else.  If 
does  not  compete  with  machinery,  for  it 
occupies  a  place  by  itself.  It  is  new  and 
pleasing,  and  it  steps  into  a  market  al- 

readv  made. 

i 

"People  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
earnings  and  the  beautiful  products  are 
all  due  to  the  efforts  of  untrained  pa- 
tients. .  .  .  The  pupils  alone  or  the  ap- 
prentices alone  would  produce  nothing 
worth  while.  The  sales  reported  include 
the  work  of  experts  as  well  as  the  as- 
sistance of  novices  and  well-trained  as- 
sistants. .  .  .  Our  earnings  are  all,  or 
practically  all,  made  by  experts  who  are 
teachers  as  well  as  producers  and  by  pu- 
pils who  are  patients  as  well  as  assist- 
ants. That  is  the  nucleus — that  makes 
possible  the  therapeutic  workshop  where 
the  paying  patients  build  up  strength  and 
efficiency.  Examples  of  paying  patients 
restored  to  efficiency  but  without  refer- 
ence to  their  earning  capacity  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they  are  of 
therapeutic  interest  rather  than  economic 
value.  .  .  . 

"Seven  years  ago  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  was  working  as  messenger  in 
an  office  in  the  city..  Asthmatic  attacks 
made  his  work  difficult  and  uncertain. 
The  only  certain  thing  about  it  was  that 
he  would  soon  have  to  give  up  his  work 
altogether  because  he  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon.  This  boy  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  employer,  was  given  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  new  industrial 
system.  As  it  happened,  he  had  a  nat- 
ural ability  as  a  draughtsman.  He  was 
given  simple  decorative  work  to  do  in 
pottery,  under  expert  observation,  and 
he  was  given  systematic  instruction  in 
design.  At  the  same  time  the  asthma 
was  taken  into  careful  consideration. 
He  was  sent  to  throat  specialists  who 
through  all  these  years  have  been  grad- 
ually improving  a  very  bad  nose.  They 
have  removed  polypi,  straightened  the 
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septum,  and  diminished  the  turbinates, 
until  the  asthma,  although  very  stubborn, 
is  at  last  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mean- 
while the  young  man  has  progressed 
rapidly,  and  is  today  a  most  valued  de- 
signer and  craftsman,  earning  fair 
wages  the  year  round. 

"Another  necessary  factor  in  the  pot- 
tery work  is  found  in  the  person  of  a 
woman  who  before  coming  into  the 
system  had  been  a  full-fledged  case  of 
neurasthenia — practically  out  of  com- 
mission for  at  least  three  years.  A 
surgical  operation  helped  a  little  and  a 
back  brace  more ;  but  the  greatest  thing 
was  her  gradual,  very  gradual,  taking 
on  of  work,  detail  work  in  the  pottery. 
It  took  something  like  two  years  of  this, 


This  woman,  who  is  now  a  dyer  and 
weaver  of  distinction,  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  art  until  three  years  ago.  It  is 
true  she  possessed  natural  taste  and 
adaptability,  but  these  alone  might  not 
have  helped  her  much  without  the  lad- 
der of  the  system  to  climb  upon. 

"Another  young  woman  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  cement  flower- 
pots had  been  a  trained  designer,  but 
had  broken  down  completely.  It  has 
taken  three  years  for  her  personal  or 
bodily  upbuilding  and  two  years  to  per- 
fect the  department  of  cement-making 
She  is  not  by  any  means  well,  but  she 
has  achieved  remarkable  success  as  a 
teacher  and  creator  in  spite  of  severe 
handicap." 


"None  of  these  people  are  physically 
well  now,  but  they  are  in  better  health — 
if  we  use  the  word  health  in  its  larger 
sense — in  better  health  than  half  the 
people  working  in  the  shops  and  facto- 
ries of  the  country.  They  have  a  pretty 
good  kind  of  health  themselves  and  they 
have  learned  how  to  pass  it  along  to 
their  pupils.  This  is  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual health  which  is  quite  independent 
of  the  ordinary  standards.  .  .  . 

"I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
thing  has  been  done  by  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  the  country  and  with  very 
little  help  beyond  the  natural  vitality  of 
the  plan.  That  the  system  could  live 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  POTTERY 


working  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  to 
bring  anything  like  efficiency.  This 
woman  had  been  a  bookkeeper  before 
she  was  sick.  Besides  becoming  an  all- 
day  worker  in  the  shops  she  has  gradu- 
ally taken  on  the  bookkeeping  of  the 
place — developing  a  system  of  accounts 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  vir- 
tually saved  the  whole  system  from 
bankruptcy  on  several  occasions.  This 
woman  is  now  earning  a  fair  salary — • 
earning  more  than  she  gets. 

"In  the  weaving  and  dyeing  work  the 
shop  owes  a  very  great  deal  to  a  young 
woman  who  after  a  half-dozen  severe 
surgical  operations  had  become  a  nerv- 
ous wreck.  By  slow  degrees  and  against 
terrible  odds  of  weakness  she  has 
climbed  up  to  a  position  of  efficiency  and 
a  service  of  loyalty  which  not  only 
means  a  living  for  her  but  a  pride  of 
achievement  which  is  no  small  thing. 


Another  patient  was  a  young  public 
school  teacher  with  good  preparation, 
but  not  really  fitted  for  the  exacting 
work  of  the  school-room.  She  came  to 
Dr.  Hall  in  ''a  pretty  bad  state  of  dis- 
couragement. ...  I  had  at  that  time  a 
small  charitable  fund  that  I  could  use, 
so  I  looked  after  her  board  and  she 
came  daily  to  the  shops  for  treatment 
and  work.  After  a  year  of  slow  prog- 
ress she  has  acquired  the  art  of  cement 
flower-pot  making  and  sufficient  strength 
to  teach  that  work  here  in  the  shops. 
She  has  just  taken  a  position  in  New 
York  at  an  industrial  school  for  con- 
valescents where  she  will  teach  and  work 
and  where  she  will  receive  her  expenses 
and  thirty  dollars  a  month,  which  is  a 
lot  better  than  most  public  school  teach- 
ers earn,  or  rather,  receive. 


ten  years  in  these  difficult  times  is  to 
me  a  wonderful  proof  of  its  value. 
Twice  during  the  ten  years  I  have 
received  a  grant  of  $1,000  from  the 
Proctor  fund,  as  an  aid  to  original  re- 
search. A  fund  to  be  used  in  develop- 
ing especial  industries  for  handicapped 
people  would  certainly  be  desirable.  I 
believe  it  possible  to  modify  and  con- 
trol many  industries  which  will  not  com- 
pete with  the  regular  lines,  but  which 
will  furnish  opportunity  for  hundreds 
of  people  who  cannot  quite  keep  up  with 
the  procession, — hundreds  of  people  who 
possess  excellent  capacities  but  who 
have  no  chance  at  all  as  the  matter 
stands.  I  wish  your  paper  might  in- 
clude a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  laboratory  where  modified 
industries  might  be  tried  out.  Some  of 
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the  great  charitable  foundations  could 
do  it  easily.  My  little  work  is  pitiful  in 
its  limitations,  but  I  believe  it  points  the 
way  to  very  great  possibilities." 

People  like  Dr.  Fernald,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded ; 
Grace  S.  Harper,  of  the  King's  Chapel 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  (Boston); 
Pastor  Fliedner,  of  Kaiserwerth,  in 
Germany;  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown, 
of  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Hall,  of  Marble- 
head,  and  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Frimley,  in 
England, — people  of  this  heroic  mould 
are  needed  to  make  the  organization  of 
sub-standard  workers  an  industrial  and 
psychological  success. 

Finally,  two  points  about  the  medical 
aspects  of  Dr.  Hall's  work.  In  the  first 
place,  his  principle  has  other  and  most 
interesting  exemplifications  in  the  un- 
conscious sub-standard  reorganizations 
constantly  taking  place  in  our  bodily 
organs.  The  sick  heart,  the  diseased 
stomach,  do  not  stop  working  except 
for  very  brief  periods.  If  they  stopped 


work  for  long,  they,  like  our  souls,  would 
decay  and  die.  They  modify  their  work 
and  reorganize  it  on  a  plane  of  lower 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  diseased  heart  is 
irregular,  like  the  sub-standard  worker; 
its  output,  like  his,  is  often  decreased ; 
its  reserve  and  power  of  adaptation  is 
diminished,  like  his.  But  it  never  takes 
a  "rest  cure."  In  all  chronic  illness  the 
body  reorganizes  itself  on  a  plane  of 


AN    EXAMPLE   OF    FINE    HAND    WEAVING 


lowered  efficiency,  but  it  never  stops 
work  until  it  dies.  So  it  should  be  with 
all  sub-standard  workers,  healthy  or  dis- 
eased. They  must  still  keep  their  souls 
alive  by  response  to  psychical  stimuli — 
to  the  world's  needs  and  markets,  as  the 
body  and  all  nature  lives  by  response  to 
stimuli,  physical  and  chemical. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  Dr.  Hall's 
work  is  already  beginning  to  spread, — 
cautiously  and  experimentally,  as  is 
right.  One  of  his  teachers  and  many  of 
his  moulds  and  methods  for  cement 
work  are  now  installed  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  a  small  group  of  phy- 
sically handicapped  patients  (not  neu- 
rasthenics) are  there  earning  sub-stand- 
ard wages  instead  of  no  wages  at  all. 

Another  offshoot  is  established  at  Sha- 
ron, Conn.,  under  the  Burke  Founda- 
tion. There  the  cardiac  cases  from  three 
New  York  hospitals  are  received  and 
given  suitable  work. 

Such  offshoots  are  sure  to  multiply. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  ACTION 

JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN 

HIS  garment  of  white  is  girded  for  fight ; 
His  sword  is  drawn  ready  at  need; 
And  he  speaks  in  our  e'ar  as  the  story  we  hear, 
And  stands  at  our  side  as  we  read. 
For   the   blood  that  is  spilled  and  the  souls  that 

are  killed, 

For  the  children  that  toil  the  night  through 
We  shed  a  soft  tear,  when   the   challenge    rings 

clear, 
"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"We  do  little  indeed,"  politely  we  plead; 

"But  we  favor  all  schemes  of  reform, 

And  our  strength  is  all  spent,  in  these  days  of 

high  rent, 

To  keep  our  own  firesides  warm. 
Our  rulers  we  blame  for  our  land  and  its  shame 
And  we  rail  at  the  self-seeking  crew." 
Yet  the  answer  is  still,  explain  as  we  will, 
"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

For  homes  are  despoiled  and  childhood  is  soiled 

And  strong  lives  are  wasted  away ; 

And  we  solace  their  woe  with  the  crumbs  that  we 

throw, 

The  while  for  the  kingdom  we  pray. 
But  there  sounds  in  our  ears,  at  the  end   of   the 

years, 

A  voice  we  must  hearken  unto, — 
"I  was  naked  and  cold,  in  prison  and  old, 
And  what  in  that  clav  did  ve  do?" 


The  Home-Maker 

of  the 

White  House 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Social  Work  in  Washington 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell 


WHEN  Mrs.  Wilson  came  to 
Washington  to  take  up  the 
new  and  trying  duties  of  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House,  she 
was  not  deceived  by  the  outer  beauty  of 

Pthe  city,  but  felt  sure  that  improvements 
\vere  needed  here  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
she  had  heard  that  many  of  the  hospitals 
had  meager  equipment  and  low  salaried 
officers;  that  social  settlements  were  poor- 
ly supported  ;  that  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  children 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that 
hidden  alleys  existed  where  thousands 
of  Negroes  were  crowded  together  un- 
der conditions  that  were  productive  of 
immorality  and  crime. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Mrs.  Wilson 
announced  her  intention  of  seeing  condi- 
tions for  herself  and  of  helping  in  the 
work  of  improvement, "a  new  hope  and 
inspiration  came  to  the  social  workers 

'    of  Washington.    With  a  friend  at  court, 

[  obstacles  hitherto  insurmountable  now 
seemed  trivial. 

So  when  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  who 
knows  well  the  needs  of  all  the  chari- 
ties b"f  the  city  and  is  active  in  the 
work  of  many,  called  at  the  White 
House  soon  after  the  inauguration,  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  deeply  interested  in  her  ac- 
count of  Washington's  problems  and 

[  charmed  by  her  originality  and  enthu- 
siasm. It  therefore  seemed  quite  nat- 
ural that  a  little  later  when  Mrs.  Wil- 

I  son  wished  to  drive  to  the  various  set- 
tlements, hospitals,  other  charitable  in- 

.  stitutions  and  the  alleys,  that  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins should  be  asked  to  accompany  her 
as  her  guide  and  friend.  Because  of 
my  knowledge  of  some  phases  of  the 
\vork,  I  also  was  asked  to  go. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  was  chairman  of  the 
Washington  section,  woman's  depart- 

I  ment,  National  Civic  Federation,  and  I 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hous- 
ing. We  had  been  working  on  many 
problems  together,  but  our  chief  interest 
was  and  still  is  in  the  alleys.  For  this 

•    reason  we  wished  to  show  these  to  Mrs. 


Wilson  first,  believing  that  if  we  could 
arouse  her  interest,  it  might  mean  their 
final  abolition  as  places  of  habitation. 
It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  our  first 
trip  should  be  an  alley  trip  on  March  25. 

But  a  number  of  cases  of  small-pox 
had  been  reported  in  the  city,  and  on 
the  very  morning  we  planned  to  go, 
one  of  the  White  House  waiters  had 
been  sent  home  because  his  father  had 
just  died  of  the  disease.  Mrs.  Wilson 
said  that  the  President  had  cautioned 
her  about  going  into  the  alleys,  as  he  be- 
lieved most  of  the  cases  were  there,  but 
she  thought  we  might  visit  some  insti- 
tutions or  settlements. 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
been  president  of  the  board  of  the  Home 
for  Incurables,  and  has  seen  it  grow 
from  a  very  small  beginning  into  the 
splendid  institution  it  now  is,  was  natur- 
ally desirous  of  showing,  it  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, so  we  went  over  there.  Each  pa- 
tient occupies  a  room  alone  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  went  into  every  room,  shook 
hands  with  all  the  patients,  and  said  a 
few  comforting  words  to  each  one.  It 
was  a  wonderful  treat  to  those  poor, 
confined  people,  for  this  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Home  that  the 
wife  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  had  come  within  its  doors. 

Introduced  to  the  Alleys 

After  leaving  the  Home  for  Incur- 
ables, Mrs.  Wilson  said:  "If  we  can 
drive  through  the  alleys  without  going 
into  the  houses,  I  think  we  might  go, 
for  I  believe  Mr.  Wilson  was  only  afraid 
to  have  me  enter  the  homes."  So 
we  drove  through  alley  after  alley,  ex- 
plaining that  the  death-rate  is  twice 
as  high  as  on  the  street;  that  one  out 
of  every  two  children  born  in  the  alleys 
is  illegitimate;  and  that  drunkenness  and 
crime  are  fostered  by  such  seclusion. 
We  also  told  Mrs.  Wilson  of  our  great 
desire  that  these  people  might  one  day 
be  forced  to  live  where  they  would  be 
subjected  to  the  supervision  and  re- 


straint of  the  public  street.  Among  the 
alleys  visited  that  day  were : 

Goat  alley,  where  two  hundred  people 
live  entirely  shut  off  from  the  public 
view — a  law  unto  themselves.  The 
houses  here  are  mostly  frame,  as  they 
were  built  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law  .  prohibiting  frame  construction 
within  the  fire  limits.  The  expense  of 
condemning  this  property  would  not, 
therefore,  be  so  great  as  in  some 
other  alleys,  and  we  hope  some  day  that 
these  houses  will  be  torn  down,  wide 
openings  brought  through  to  at  least  two 
of  the  four  surrounding  streets  and  a 
splendid  municipal  playground  given  to 
this  very  congested  district. 

Logan's  Court,  one  of  the  most  con- 
gested, picturesque,  vice-  and  disease- 
producing  alleys  in  the  city ;  also  one 
where  net  profits  on  rentals  have 
amounted  to  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent. 

Neil  Place,  which  used  to  be  the  old 
O  Street  Alley,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  need  of  the  right  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  condemn  more  land  than  that 
actually  needed  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
minor  street  which  is  to  replace  the  al- 
ley. This  O  Street  Alley  was  one  of 
our  many  complex  alleys  with  offshoots 
or  pockets,  and  when  the  minor  street 
was  cut  through,  an  alley  was  left  the 
back  doors  of  whose  houses  form  a  part 
of  one  side  of  the  new  street.  It  may 
be  as  much  as  forty  years  before  these 
houses  will  be  destroyed  and  others  built 
facing  on  the  street,  whereas,  had  the 
commissioners  possessed  the  right  to 
condemn  more  land  than  that  actually 
needed  for  the  street  itself,  and  to  replot 
and  resell  the  excess  land  for  the  best 
advantage  of  the  city,  such  a  blunder 
could  not  have  been  made. 

Then  on  to  the  famous  Willow  Tree 
Alley,  where  between  three  and  four 
hundred  people,  Negroes  and  Italians, 
lived  within  three  blocks  of  the  Capitol 
under  most  shocking  conditions.  After 
much  discussion  and  five  presidential 
messages,  Congress  finally  appropriated 
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$78,000  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
property  in  this  alley.  When  we  were 
there  the  houses  were  nearly  all  torn 
down  leaving  a  clear  space  within  the 
block  of  between  four  and  five  acres. 
Mrs.  Wilson  immediately  thought  that 

:  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
neighborhood  if  a  municipal  wash-house 

•  could  be  located  at  one  corner  of  this 
square.  She  afterwards  talked  of  this 
hope  to  a  number  of  officials,  but  her 
dream  is  as  yet  unrealized. 

After  all  the  expense  of  condemnation 
had  been  paid,  there  remained  an  unex- 

'pended  balance  of  $17,000.  This  has 
since  been  used  for  improvement.  Wil- 
low Tree  Alley  has  been  converted  into 
a  combination  playground  and  park,  but 
it  remains  enclosed  in  the  same  way 
that  the  old  alley  was,  and  unless  most 
carefully  supervised,  it  may  be  just  as 
harmful  in  its  influence.  It  is  hoped 
that  later  Congress  will  make  an  appro- 
priation for  buying  the  property  on  the 


WILLOW    TREE    ALLEY    BEFORE    IT    WAS 
CONDEMNED 

four  surrounding  sides,  so  that  this  can 
be  made  into  a  beautiful  open  play- 
ground. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  afterwards  driven 
through  a  mile  of  alleys  in  the  south- 
west section,  each  very  much  like  the 
others,  and  all  giving  seclusion  to  a  class 
of  people  leasl  fitted  for  it. 

On  another  day  Mrs.  Wilson  visited 
our  group  of  sanitary  houses.  We  call 
it  our  group  because  our  housing  com- 
mittee has  charge  of  the  houses  and  we 
employ  a  social  worker  who  collects 
rents  and  looks  after  the  tenants  accord- 
ing to  the  Octavia  Hill  plan.  The 
houses  were  constructed  for  the  sake  of 
demonstrating  that  small  sanitary  houses 
could  be  built,  rented  for  a  reasonable 
sum  and  yet,  by  good  management,  be 
made  to  pay  a  fair  profit.  The  109 
two- family  houses  in  this  group,  of 
from  two  to  four  rooms  and  a  bath  each, 


LOGAN  S  COURT,  ONE  OK  THE  WORST 
CENT  ON 

rent  from  $7.50  to  $12.50  per  month 
per  family,  pay  five  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment besides  the  two  per  cent  al- 
lowed for  repairs  and  two  per  cent  as  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing. 

Alley  Possibilities 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  as  charmed  with 
these  houses  as  she  had  been  distressed 
with  those  in  the  alleys,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  houses  were  oc- 
cupied by  colored  people,  the  race  for 
whose  elevation  she  had  long  been  work- 
ing. She  said  that  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  both  slave-own- 
ers, taught  her  from  her  childhood  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  southern  Chris- 
tian woman  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  Negroes.  She  talked  to  a  number 
of  the  colored  women  in  our  houses  that 
day,  and  although  they  did  not  know 
who  she  was,  they  were  much  pleased 
that  she  showed  such  interest  in  them. 

And  now  our  work  in  the  woman's 
department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration began  to  assume  greater  import- 
ance. Mrs.  Wilson  immediately  identi- 
fied herself  with  us,  became  honorary 
chairman,  came  to  all  the  regular  meet- 
ings, and  took  up  especially  the  work 
of  the  housing  committee.  After  Mrs. 
Wilson  joined  in  our  crusade,  people 
flocked  to  our  standard  and  everybody 
wanted  to  help  in  the  alleys.  It  was 
laughingly  said  that  no  one  could  move 
in  polite  society  in  Washington  who 
could  not  talk  alleys. 

We  tried  to  hold  this  interest  until 
we  could  put  it  to  some  practical  use. 
We  made  daily  trips  through  the  alleys 
with  congressmen  and  others,  always 
ending  at  the  sanitary  houses,  illustrat- 


ALLEYS  IN  THE  CITY.  PAYS  TWENTY  PER 
ITS  RENTALS 


ing  by  these,  how  the  alley  people  might 
be  housed  if  we  could  get  them  out  oil 
the  street.  Mrs.  Wilson  often  went 
with  us,  and  when  we  had  someone  we 
were  especially  anxious  to  win  over  to 
our  cause,  that  one  was  invited  to  ac- 
company her.  The  White  House  chauf- 
feurs became  familiar  with  the  alley 
routes,  and  one  of  the  White  House 
cars  was  offered  for  our  use  whenever 
it  was  needed.  The  colored  people  in 
the  alleys  seemed  flattered  that  the 
President's  wife  was  looking  after  them 
and  some  of  the-  rest  of  us  were  often 
asked,  "You-all  ain't  Mis'  Wilson,  is  ye?" 
Enthusiasm  now  became  so  great  that 
it  was  decided  to  ask  those  in  the  dis- 
trict interested  in  housing  problems  to 
meet  at  Mrs.  Hopkins'  residence.  Many 
accepted  the  invitation.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  present,  and  although  she  never 
spoke  publicly  in  any  one  of  our  gener- 
al or  committee  .meetings,  she  did  not 
hesitate  at  this  and  other  times  to  tell 
individuals  of  her  great  desire  for  some 
definite  good  as  a  result  of  so  much 
agitation.  John  Ihlder,  of  the  National 
Housing  Association,  was  also  there 
and  counseled  us  to  take  up  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole.  General  George  M. 
Sternberg,  Dr.  George  H.  Kober,  Wal- 
ter S.  Ufford,  George  S.  Wilson,  Fred- 
erick L.  Siddons,  and  many  others  who 
had  accomplished  much  for  Washington, 
were  there  and  were  willing  to  give  of 
their  experience  to  aid  us  at  this  critical 
time. 

A  Committee  of  Fifty  on  Alleys  was 
formed  of  which  William  H.  Baldwin 
was  made  chairman.  This  Committee 
of  Fifty  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee representative  of  some  of  the 
best  known  charitable  and  civic  organi- 
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zations  of  the  city  to  draft  a  compre- 
hensive bill  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. Dr.  John  VanSchaick,  Jr.,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  other  members  were  Wil- 
liam H.  Baldwin,  Dr.  George  H.  Kober, 
Walter  S.  Ufford,  Col.  John  VanR. 
Hoff,  A.  J.  Parsons,  Wm.  G.  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins  and  Mrs. 
r.nicst  P.  Bicknell. 

Support  for  Alley  Reform 

Not  long  after  this,  Mrs.  Wilson  gave 
a  tea  at  the  White  House,  inviting  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  to  meet  some  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  and  their 
wives.  It  was  an  informal,  pleasant 
time,  and  I  believe  we  made  some  friends 
for  our  bill.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  most 
gracious  to  all.  Two  of  her  daughters 
also  helped  with  the  entertaining,  and 
the  President  came  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. And  yet,  people  have  often  said : 
"Do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Wilson  is  really 
interested  in  this  work?"  "I  know  she 
is,"  was  the  invariable  reply.  "No  one 
in  her  position  could  expend  the  effort 
she  does  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. She  feels  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
use  her  position  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  she  is  able  for  the  good  of  others." 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  June,  1913,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  on 
alleys  were  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  a  more 
beautiful  Washington,  at  the  residence 
of  A.  J.  Parsons.  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
many  other  distinguished  people  were 
present.  Secretary  Bryan  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address,  and  during  his  talk  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Wilson  as  follows: 

"Anyway,"  he  said,  "the  most  eloquent 
speech  here  to-night  is  the  one  that  has 
not  been  made  at  all,  for  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  The  fact  that  the 
wife  of  the  President  is  with  her  pres- 
ence here  to-night  lending  support  to  the 
movement  is  enough.  As  crowded  as  my 
life  is,  I  feel  that  if  she  can  find  time 
out  of  her  busy  days  to  be  here  and  to 
work  for  this  cause,  I  can,  too." 

If  we  could  have  introduced  our  bill 
directly  after  this,  I  believe  it  would 
have  passed;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  be 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  this  re- 
quired time  and  expert  knowledge.  Dr. 
William  C.  Woodward,  who  had  gone 
through  the  alleys  first  as  district  physi- 
cian to  the  poor,  then  as  district  coroner, 
and  now  as  health  officer  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  who  knows  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  alley  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else,  wrote  the  bill. 
It  was  most  carefully  gone  over  with 
Dr.  VanSchaick  and  Mr.  Ufford,  then 
with  the  other  members  of  the  executive 
committee;  then  it  was  submitted  to 
every  one  in  the  district  building  who 
would  be  at  all  interested  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  provisions;  it  was  en- 
dorsed by  Commissioners  Newman  and 
Siddons,  and  finally  sent  to  Congress  as 
the  Commissioners'  bill.  It  was  also 
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known  simply  as  the  "Alley  bill,"  and 
as  "Mrs.  Wilson's  bill." 

All  this  had  taken  so  much  time  that 
the  bill  was  not  introduced  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  Representative  Ben  John- 
son, chairman  of  the  district  committee 
of  the  House,  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House.  It  was  referred  back  to  -his 
committee.  Senator  John  Walter  Smith. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  district  commit- 
tee, reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
it  was  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Wilson  now  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  district  commit- 
tee asking  him  if  he  could  give  us  any 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  might  best 
do  to  help  along  the  bill.  Mr.  Johnson 
replied  very  frankly  pointing  out  some 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  he  did  not 
understand  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  us  a  hearing.  We  had  two  hear- 
ings before  the  House  district  commit- 
tee and  one  before  the  Senate  district 
committee. 

But  we  found  there  were  many  other 
considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  besides 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  community.  There  was  at 
this  time  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House 
District  Committee  against  the  "half  and 
half"  plan  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  district,1  and  it  did  not  seem  an  easy 
proposition  to  pass  any  district  bill  un- 
less it  provided  for  the  payment  of  all 
expenses  from  the  district  treasury.  If 
it  did  provide  for  payment  in  that 
way,  it  violated  the  'half  and  half"  and 
the  friends  of  the  "half  and  half" 
would  not  permit  its  passage.  Whether 
this  affected  our  bill  or  not,  is  not 
known;  but  for  some  reason  the  bill 
was  not  reported  •  out  from  the  district 
committee  of  either  Senate  or  House. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  health  now  began  to 
fail,  and  from  March  on  she  was  not 
able  to  attend  any  of  our  meetings,  and 
no  letters  were  allowed  to  reach  her 
which  in  any  way  referred  to  work. 
Before  this  time  Mrs.  Wilson  frequently 
received  for  the  President  when  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  himself,  and  people  were 
heard  to  say:  "Mrs.  Wilson  is  trying 
to  save  the  President  in  every  way  she 
can,  for  he  is  not  so  strong  as  she  is." 
The  change,  however,  from  private  life 
to  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  White 
House,  the  earnest  endeavor  to  not  al- 
low social  duties  to  prevent  the  doing  of 
good  in  any  community  in  which  she 
lived,  the  marriage  of  two  of  her 
daughters,  all  this  within  the  space  of 
fourteen  months,  helped  to  bring  on  the 
chronic  trouble  of  which  Mrs.  Wilson 
died  on  August  6. 

But  during  all  this  time  of  illness  and 
anxiety,  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  lose  inter- 
est in  her  bill  even  though  she  heard 
nothing  of  it.  On  the  very  last  morn- 
•  ing  of  her  life,  she  said  to  the  Presi- 
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dent:  "I  should  be  happier  if  I  knew 
the  alley  bill  had  passed."  Hearing  of 
this,  Mr.  Tumulty  sent  word  to  Congress. 
The  members,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  were  anx- 
ious to  do  her  all  the  honor  in  their 
power. 

As  chairman  Smith  was  absent,  Sena- 
tor Pomerene  called  the  members  of  the 
Senate  district  committee  together  and 
they  hastily  took  up  the  discussion  of 
our  bill.  Commissioner  Newman  and 
Dr.  Woodward  were  both  asked  to  ex- 
plain its  provisions  and  when  they  left 
it  was  expected  that  this  bill  would  be 
passed.  This  was  not  the  case,  however. 
One  member  of  the  district  committee, 
who  had  not  been  present  when  the  meet- 
ing was  first  called,  objected  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  This  was  not  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  favor  alley  legis- 
lation, but  because  he  wished  the  matter 
dealt  with  in  a  still  more  drastic  way; 
for  our  bill  allowed  ten  years  for  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  alley  houses, 
and  gave  owners  of  alley  property  some 
possibility  of  redress. 

The  Substitute  Alley  Bill 

Because  of  this  objection,  the  district 
committee  of  the  Senate  then  took  up 
bill  no.  1624,  which  had  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  in  one 
point  the  old  law  of  1892  prohibiting 
the  further  construction  of  dwellings  in 
alleys.  To  this  bill,  the  following 
amendment  was  added: 

"The  use  or  occupation  of  any  build- 
ing or  other  structure  erected  or  placed 
on  or  along  any  such  alley  as  a  dwell- 
ing or  residence  or  place  of  abode  by  any 
person  or  persons  is  hereby  declared 
injurious  to  life,  to  public  health,  mo- 
rals, safety  and  welfare  of  said  District, 
and  such  use  or  occupation  of  any  such 
building  or  structure  on,  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  July  1918  shall  be  un- 
lawful." 

Unanimous  consent  was  asked  of  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Pomerene  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  It  was  grant- 
ed. The  bill  was  passed,  and  word  of 
its  passage  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Wilson  a 
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short  time  before  she  lost  consciousness. 
This  substitute  bill  has  already  been 
protested  by  both  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Board  of  Trade  although 
both  organizations  are  in  favor  of  the 
original  bill.  They  claim  that  the  sub- 
stitute contemplates  the  absolute  con- 
fiscation of  about  $2,000,000  worth  of 
property.  In  spite  of  this  opposition, 
however,  it  was  reported  from  the 
district  committee  of  the  House  and  on 
August  24,  was  debated  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House.  On  the  next  district  day, 
September  14,  the  substitute  alley  bill 
passed  the  House.  After  it  is  signed  by 
the  President,  we  shall  work  for  sup- 
plementary legislation  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  law  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  fair  to  both  the  tenant  and  owner 
of  alley  property. 

This  was  not  intended  to  be  a  history 
of  the  alley  movement  in  Washington, 
but  Mrs.  Wilson  was  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  that  it  has  seemed 
impossible  to  write  of  one  without  the 
other.  Her  feeling  about  the  homes  of 
the  poorer  people  was  much  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  Charles  Dickens  in 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop: 

"Oh,  if  those  who  rule  the  destinies 
of  nations  would  but  remember  this — 
if  they  would  but  think  how  hard  it  is 
for  the  very  poor  to  have  engendered 
in  their  hearts  that  love  of  home  from 
which  all  domestic  virtues  spring,  when 
they  live  in  dense  and  squalid  masses 
where  social  decency  is  lost,  or  rather 
never  found, — if  they  would  but  turn 
aside  from  the  wide  thoroughfares  and 
great  houses  and  strive  to  improve  the 
wretched  dwellings  in  bye-ways  where 
only  Poverty  may  walk,  many  low  roofs 
would  point  more  truly  to  the  sky  than 
the  loftiest  steeple  that  now  rears  proud- 
ly up  from  the  midst  of  guilt  and  crime 
and  horrible  disease  to  mock  them  by 
its  contrast." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  activities  also  extended 
in  many  other  directions.  She  visited 
the  Associated  Charities  very  soon  af- 
ter coming  to  Washington,  became  a 
contributing  member,  often  attended  the 
weekly  conferences  at  the  central  office 
and  was  later  elected  a  member  of  the 
board.  She  visited  all  the  settlements, 
the  President  accompanying  her  to  some 
of  the  exhibitions  at  Neighborhood 
House.  She  also  aided  in  securing  a 
laundry  for  the  Colored  Settlement,  was 
interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  was 
honorary  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  branch  of  the  Needlework 
Guild  of  America,  and  was  active  in 
the  Southern  Industrial  Educational  As- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  mountain  whites. 

Because  of  her  personality  and  loving 
service,  the  city  of  Washington  will  ever 
hold  Mrs.  Wilson  in  grateful  memory 
and  Congress  will  pay  her  the  highest 
and  most  delicate  tribute  in  its  power  by 
making  this  substitute  bill,  which  has 
been  enacted  in  her  honor,  the  beginning 
of  effective  housing  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  New  Stage  in  Compensation 


How  the  Free  Play  of  Economic  Forces 
Has  Brought  the  Stock  Insurance  Com- 
panies into  Alignment  with  the  Public 

By  Wallace  Benedict 
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DURING  these  years  of  transi- 
tion from  employers'  liability 
to  workmen's  compensation, 
we  have  heard  much  of  the 
effect  of  the  new  laws  upon  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employe  and  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  state,  but  little  of 
their  effect  upon  the  business  of  stock 
insurance  companies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  here  and 
there  the  policy  of  stock  insurance  com- 
panies has  seemed  stupid  and  obstruc- 
tive. They  certainly  seemed  slow  at  the 
start  in  adapting  their  business  to  the 
new  conditions  created  by  the  law,  but 
were  perhaps  not  inexcusably  slow  when 
all  the  facts  are  known.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter; 
to  show  how  they  have  overcome  these 
difficulties  in  a  better  and  better  spirit 
as  they  came  to  understand  the  situation, 
and  how  as  their  crowning  effort  they 
have  established  a  great  central  bureau, 
known  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Service  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing rates  that  are  fair  (not  only  good- 
heartedly  fair,  but  scientifically  fair) 
and  for  the  further  purpose  of  doing 
everything  that  engineering  skill  and  or- 
ganization can  do  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  the  companies 
had  to  face,  let  us  look  into  conditions 
in  the  pioneer  workmen's  compensation 
states  immediately  after  the  new  laws 
went  into  effect.  Employers  of  labor 
were  as  a  rule  either  openly  or  secretly 
opposed  to  the  new  laws.  They  were  used 
to  operating  under  the  liability  system 
which  enabled  them  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  to  injured  employes 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  accident 
had  been  caused  (1)  by  a  fellow-ser- 
vant of  the  injured  employe,  (2)  by  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  employe,  or  (3)  by  dangerous 
conditions,  the  risk  of  which  the  in- 
jured employe  had  "assumed."  Under 
these  famous  old  common  law  defenses, 
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adequate  payments  to  each  injured  man. 
In  place  of  this  system,  the  new  laws 
in  most  states  offered  two  alternatives: 
an  employer  could  elect  to  "come  under 
compensation"  (i.e., under  a  law  requir- 
ing him  to  pay  certain  stated  amounts  to 
all  injured  employes  regardless  of  cost) 
or  he  could  elect  to  "stay  under  liability." 
In  the  latter  case  it  was  no  such  re- 
stricted liability  as  he  had  been  used  to, 
but  a  liability  with  at  least  two  and 
sometimes  all  three  of  the  employers'  de- 
fenses withdrawn.  In  either  case  he  must 
be  insured ;  and  his  insurance  was  bound 
to  cost  more  than  it  had  before.  Hence 
the  employers'  opposition. 

From  Liability  to  Compensation 

Now,  in  what  spirit  did  the  employers' 
liability  insurance  companies  meet  the 
situation?  We  see  them  at  first  pretty 
badly  frightened  at  the  realization  that 
their  kind  of  business  was  being  rapidly 
legislated  out  of  existence  and  that  if  they 
wanted  to  continue  as  insurance  compa- 
nies of  any  size  they  must  enter  the 


"the  fellow  servant  rule,"  "contributory      new   and  perilous    field    of    workmen's 
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negligence"  and  "assumption  of  risk, 
as  everybody  now  knows,  the  injured 
workman  seldom  recovered  damages: 
and  employers'  liability  insurance  was 
chiefly  insurance  against  the  cost  of 
fighting  damage  suits. 

The   cost   of   this    insurance   was,   of 
course,  not  so  high  as  though  it  covered 


compensation.  Right  here  let  me  say 
that  the  new  field  truly  was  perilous; 
for  the  European  rates  and  experience  in 
compensation  covered  conditions  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours  as  to  wage  scale,  size 
of  indemnities,  condition  of  employment 
and  character  of  employes,  as  to  be 


valueless  at  the  start  as  a  guide  to  the 
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computation  of  costs  in  this  country. 

Most  of  the  liability  companies,  how- 
ever, decided  to  enter  the  field,  and  they 
did  it  in  the  only  way  possible — by 
plunging  in  and  learning  from  their  mis- 
takes. A  dozen  or  so  of  the  companies 
formed  a  central  committee  and  set 
about  to  compile  rate  manuals,  the  rates 
being  based  upon  such  parts  of  their 
accident  and  liability  experience  as 
seemed  applicable,  modified  somewhat 
perhaps  by  the  experience  tables  of  for- 
eign countries. 

The  laws  varied  so  in  the  different 
states  that  a  separate  manual  was  neces- 
sary for  each  state;  and  new  state  laws 
"came  in"  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
the  manuals  were  usually  a  month  late  in 
arriving.  This  made  it  difficult  for  the 
agents  to  represent  their  companies  in- 
telligently, and  thus  the  start  in  each  of 
the  early  states,  New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin and  California,  for  instance,  was  de- 
cidedly unpropitious  for  the  stock  com- 
panies. 

In  addition  to  the  tardy  arrival  of  the 
rate  manuals  there  were  other  sources 
of  discontent.  The  companies  reduced 
the  agents'  commissions  30  per  cent  on 
the  average.  This  action,  whatever 
prompted  it,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
ideals  of  workmen's  compensation.  It 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  appre- 
ciation of  agents  at  first;  and  as  the  im- 
mediate success  of  the  new  laws,  most 
of  which  were  elective,  depended  upon 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  agents,  the 
opening  campaign  lacked  the  hoped-for 
buoyancy. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  difficulty  was 
that  the  rates  quoted  in  the  manuals 
struck  employers  as  very  high.  In  fact, 
compared  with  the  old  liability  rates, 
they  were  staggering.  And  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  experience,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  really  were  higher  than 
was  necessary  to  make  good  the  losses. 
The  owner  of  a  light  machine  shop  who 
had  been  paying  25  cents  or  30  cents 
per  hundred  for  his  liability  insurance, 
was  indignant  when  he  found  that  com- 
pensation was  to  cost  him  $2  per  hun- 
dred. Where  he  had  been  paying  per- 
haps $100  per  year  he  was  now  to  pay 
$700  or  $800.  Loud  protests  were  heard. 
It  was  only  human  that  all  the  buyers 
of  insurance  should  feel  as  they  did. 
You  cannot  treble  or  quadruple  a  charge 
against  all  the  industry  of  a  community 
Jferff  Clamiflcation,  Workmen'* 
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SAFETY    PADLOCK 
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Above  is  a  belt-wheel  locked  by  a 
padlock  and  heavy  steel  chain  while 
the  repair  man  is  at  work  on  some 
dangerous  part  of  the  mechanism. 


SAFETY  SET  SCREWS 

Two  designs  for  set  screws  counter 
sunk  in  the  collars  of  a  revolving 
shaft  coupling.  In  one  state  in  1912, 
91  men  were  caught,  whirled  and 
killed  by  protruding  set  screws. 


SAFETY  PADLOCKS 

Here  is  shown  a  switch  controlling 
electrical  machinery,  Every  repair 
man  locks  in  with  his  own  padlock 
before  going  to  work  on  the  machin- 
ery driven  by  the  current  in  this 
lead. 


without  causing  a  scene  of  some  sort. 
The  complaint  most  often  heard  from 
employers  was  that  the  heavy  premiums 
handicapped  them  in  competition  with 
the  employers  in  nearby  states  which  had 
not  yet  enacted  compensation  laws. 

In  states  where  compensation  was 
elective,  many  employers  preferred  to 
remain  under  the  liability  system,  choos- 
ing the  known  evil  rather  than  the  un- 
known danger.  Thus  the  very  success 
of  establishing  the  new  principle  in  our 
industrial  practice  was  threatened. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  bit  of  his- 
tory from  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Fol- 
lowing the  usual  type,  the  Wisconsin 
compensation  law  was  elective;  the 
companies,  therefore,  had  to  be  pre- 
pared to  write  both  liability  and  com- 
pensation insurance.  They  printed  their 
manuals  with  the  liability  rates  and  the 
compensation  rates  in  parallel  columns, 
and  although  the  liability  rates  showed 
an  advance,  the  employer's  position 
having  been  weakened  by  the  removal  of 
two  of  his  common  law  defenses,  still 
the  liability  rates  quoted  in  all  classes 
of  risks  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
compensation  rates  for  the  same  classi- 
fications. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission  to  bear.  The 
sole  object  in  removing  the  employer's 
legal  defenses  had  been  to  force  him  to 
come  under  the  compensation  laws,  and 
here  were  the  liability  companies  de- 
liberately defeating  that  object.  The 
commission  decided  upon  drastic  action. 
They  ordered  all  manuals  containing 
these  rates  withdrawn  from  the  state, 
claiming  that  they  were  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  workmen's  compensation  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  virtually  bribing  employers  into 
staying  under  the  liability  laws. 


That  they  had  made  a  diplomatic  blun- 
der in  quoting  liability  rates  lower  than 
compensation  rates,  the  companies  at 
once  realized.  They  soon  found  it  to  be 
an  underwriting  error  as  well.  The 
workmen's  compensation  principle  had 
been  so  much  discussed  and  advertised 
and  the  scale  of  indemnities  was  so  well 
known,  that  judges  and  juries  naturally 
began  to  think  of  compensation  benefits 
as  the  minimum  award  in  damage  suits. 
Then,  too,  the  changed  public  opinion  on 
the  general  question  of  responsibility  for 
industrial  accidents  was  making  it  easier 
for  injured  employes  to  win  damage 
suits.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  com- 
panies to  learn  that  after  all  liability 
costs  were  likely  to  be  equal  to  or  even 
greater  than  compensation  costs  in  states 
where  the  compensation  laws  were  op- 
tional; and  needless  to  say,  the  mistake 
they  made  in  Wisconsin  was  not  repeat- 
ed elsewhere. 

The  Period  of  Anarchy 

It  is  well  known  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness that  rate  agreements  built  upon  im- 
perfect rates  cannot  endure.  The  early 
compensation  rates  proved  to  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  In  Ohio  there  was 
a  state  fund,  virtually  a  state  insurance 
company,  which  published  rates  below 
those  of  the  stock  companies.  In  other 
states,  employers'  mutuals  sprang  up 
with  rates  lower,  of  course,  than  the  cur- 
rent stock  company  rates.  One  mutual, 
formed  in  Wisconsin  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  State  Compensation 
Commission,  and  with  its  rates  heralded 
as  the  only  scientifically  correct  com- 
pensation rates,  arrived  at  its  published 
apparent  rates  by  cutting  exactly  in  half, 
item  after  item,  the  rates  contained  in 
the  stock  insurance  manuals. 

In   this   connection,    I  use  the  phrase 


"apparent  rates"  because  the  true  rates 
in  a  mutual  are  computed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  when  the  assured  contributes 
his  pro  rata  share  to  the  deficit,  or,  if 
the  mutual  has  had  good  luck,  takes  his 
share  of  the  surplus,  thereby  increasing 
or  reducing  his  original  rate. 

Against  the  competition  of  state  funds 
and  mutuals,  against  the  determined 
stand  of  employers,  and  most  important 
of  all,  against  their  own  complete  un- 
certainty as  to  correct  rating,  the  com- 
panies were  unable  to  hold  out.  Their 
rate  agreement  had  to  give  way.  Little 
by  little  the  rates  began  to  sag.  Com- 
petition among  stock  companies  com- 
menced, furtive  at  first  and  then  more 
bold.  As  rates  began  to  fall  business 
naturally  became  brisk ;  the  agents  pluck- 
ed up  courage  and  led  their  companies 
on  to  as  fine  a  "Get  the  business"  cam- 
paign as  has  ever  been  seen. 

"Good !"  said  the  employer  and  the 
compensation  enthusiast.  "Now  we'll 
get  low  rates,  and  that's  what  we  need." 

But  was  it  "goo'd,"  after  all? 

Under  almost  unrestrained  competi- 
tion, it  soon  became  apparent  that  two 
things  would  happen:  (1)  rates  would 
rapidly  become  as  much  too  low  as 
they  had  been  too  high;  this  meant 
the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  the 
companies'  financial  stability  with  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  payments  to  the  in- 
jured; (2)  efforts  at  rating  for  merit 
would  almost  immediately  cease,  and 
thus  all  incentive  to  prevention  of  acci- 
dents be  lost.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
two  prime  objects  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation are,  first,  to  get  the  money  to 
the  injured  workmen  promptly,  cheaply 
and  unfailingly ;  and  second,  to  stimu- 
late accident  prevention  by  direct  penal- 
ization of  accidents.  Now,  one  of  these 
objects  was  being  threatened  and  the 
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other  defeated  by  this  destructive  com- 
petition. 

First,  as  to  the  effect  of  open  com- 
petition on  the  stability  of  insurance 
companies.  It  is  manifestly  dangerous 
for  two  people  selling  the  same  kind  of 
goods  to  bid  back  and  forth  for  the  privi- 
lege of  underselling  each  other  if  neither 
knows  the  cost  of  his  goods.  The  manu- 
facturer knows  the  cost  of  his  material, 
his  labor  and  his  overhead.  Conse- 
quently he  knows  the  exact  moment  to 
stop  lowering  his  price.  Insurance  com- 
panies, on  the  contrary,  sell  for  a  price 
guessed  at  today,  goods  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  determined  by  chance  in  the 
future. 

Life  insurance  companies,  with  their 
tremendously  broad  and  ripe  field  of  ex- 
perience, have  in  their  actuarial  tables  a 
fair  indication  of  what  the  future  cost 
is  to  be.  Fire  insurance  companies  are 
less  well  equipped  to  guess  because  the 
danger  of  a  great  conflagration  is  al- 
ways present.  But  the  companies  writ- 
ing workmen's  compensation  insurance 
with  no  experience  to  base  their  rates 
upon,  stung  by  competition  with  mutuals, 
whipped  into  line  by  new-born  public 
opinion,  and  lured  on  by  that  army  of 
optimists,  their  agency  forces — where 
could  open  competition  lead  them  but  to 
insolvency?  And  then,  how  about  the 
certainty  of  the  payments  to  those  crip- 
ples five  years,  ten  years  hence? 

This  danger  of  rate  competition  be- 
tween insurance  companies  and  the 
necessity  of  protecting  .the  public  against 
it  was  recognized  nearly  two  years  ago 
in  Massachusetts,  when  it  was  ordered 
that  all  workmen's  compensation  rates 
to  be  applied  in  that  state  must  be  first 
submitted  to  the  insurance  department 
and  passed  upon  as  to  adequacy.  The 
New  York  state  laws  now  recognize  the 
same  principle. 

But  a  more  immediate  consequence  of 
rate  competition,  and  one  less  generally 
understood  by  the  public,  is  its  deaden- 
ing effect  on  accident  prevention.  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  to  those  outside  the 
business  how  competition  destroys  all  re- 
lation between  the  rate  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  risk,  and  thus  takes 
away  the  employer's  incentive  to  preven- 
tion; but  such  is  the  case.  When  an 
employer  learns  how  profitably  he  can 
spend  his  time  cross-bidding  among  in- 
surance agents,  playing  stock  company 
against  stock  company  and  mutual 
against  both,  he  soon  ceases  mulling 
over  the  working  drawings  of  new  acci- 
dent prevention  devices.  The  eagerness 
of  competing  agents  will  furnish  him  a 
low  rate.  Why  should  he  strive  for 
one  through  improving  conditions  in  his 
plant  ? 

The  New  Bureau 

With  a  tumultuous  situation  such  as 
I  have  described,  in  a  dozen  states  and 
with  a  dozen  more  states  preparfng  to 
enact  compensation  laws,  the  companies 
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finally  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  willing  to  stop  working  at  cross 
purposes  and  make  a  united  effort  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  A  central 
organization  already  existed  called  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bu- 
reau; but  it  had  been  drifting  along  to 
little  purpose.  Into  this  agency  the 
stock  insurance  companies  now  breathed 
the  breath  of  life.  They  gave  it  money 
to  study  intensively  the  needs  of  the 


SAFETY  CHAINS 

A  large  percentage  of  the  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  steel  mills  and  foundries 
are  due  to  breaking  chains.  Here  a 
rack  is  shown  with  metal  tags  on  each 
chain,  showing  the  lifting  capacity  of 
the  chain  when  used  as  a  sling  at 
various  angles,  the  dates  inspected, 
annealed,  etc. 


situation,  to  collect  experience  as  to 
losses  and  to  inspect  risks;  and  they 
gave  it  authority  to  make  rates  based 
upon  such  experience  and  inspection  and 
to  enforce  those  rates  upon  all  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  bureau  in  states 
where  there  are  no  "anti-compact  laws." 
Furthermore,  they  put  into  its  hands  the 
great  task  of  building  up  and  publish- 
ing an  adequate  safety  code,  with  de- 
tailed drawings  and  descriptions  of  all 
safety  devices  and  methods,  in  the  hope 
of  finally  establishing  uniform  accident 
prevention  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  rejuvenation  of  this  bureau  mark- 
ed the  beginning  of  the  companies'  ef- 
forts to  get  in  line  with  workmen's 
compensation  and  help  it — an  effort 
which  I  believe  has  been  both  intelligent 
and  sustained. 

Twenty  Co-operating  Companies 

Twenty  of  the  largest  companies' 
joined  in  this  co-operative  venture, 
which  is  now  operating  under  compen- 
sation laws  in  all  states  except  those 
which  have  monopolistic  state  funds  or 
anti-compact  laws.  It  is  supported  by 
assessments  upon  the  members  propor- 
tionate to  the  premium  income  of  each ; 
but  although  the  support  falls  most 
heavily  upon  the  larger  companies,  the 
institution  is  democratic  and  each  com- 
pany has  but  one  vote  regardless  of  the 
size  of  its  contributions. 

There  is  a  governing  committee  which 
settles  the  larger  matters  of  policy,  a 
general  reference  committee  which 
passes  upon  day-to-day  underwriting 
policies,  a  differentials  committee,  which 
does  the  actuarial  work,  and  a  manual 
committee,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  adapt 
the  actuarial  results  to  the  diverse  re- 

*The  list  of  bureau  members  follows: 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford; 
American  Indemnity  Company,  Galveston; 
Casualty  Co.  of  America,  New  York;  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Assur.  Corp.,  Boston ; 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.,  New  York; 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  Baltimore;  Frank- 
fort General  Insurance  Co.,  New  York; 
Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  New  York;  Guardian 
Casualty  Co.,  Salt  Lake ;  London  Guarantee 
&  Ace.  Co.,  Chicago;  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Massachusetts  Bonding  & 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston;  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty  Co.,  New  York;  New  England 
Casualty  Co.,  Boston;  Ocean  Accident  & 
Guarantee  Corp.,  New  York;  Royal  In- 
demnity Company,  New  York;  Standard 
Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Detroit;  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.,  Hartford;  U.  S.  Casualty 
Co.,  New  York;  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  California  Workmen's  Compensation 
Fund  is  also  a  subscriber  to  the  bureau  and 
abides  by  the  published  manual  rates,  re- 
turning to  the  employer  as  a  bonus  what- 
ever margin  of  profit  there  may  be  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  New  York  state,  stock 
companies,  mutuals  and  state  fund  all 
subscribe  the  rates  promulgated  by  the  New 
York  State  Compensation  Inspection  Rating 
Board  (created  by  the  law),  which  in  turn 
uses  the  manual  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Bureau.  In  contrast  to  the  conserva- 
tive California  procedure,  the  New  York 
state  fund  is  at  the  start  discounting  their 
rates  8  per  cent. 
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quirements  of  the  various  states,  and  to 
publish  rates  in  such  form  as  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  the  incor- 
rect rating  of  risks  due  to  ambiguities 
in  the  manuals.  The  three  paid  depart- 
ment heads  of  the  bureau  are  Albert  W. 
Whitney,  general  manager;  Stanley  L. 
Otis,  actuary:  and  Carl  M.  Hansen, 


industrial  safety. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bureau  is  the 
hope  of  workmen's  compensation  as  an 
inducement  to  accident  prevention,  for 
it  is  making  its  rates  definitely  and 
visibly  proportionate  to  the  hazard  of 
the  risk.  It  is  applying  to  all  risks  an 
analytical  schedule  of  rating,  printed. 
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The  captions  show  danger  points,  and  methods  of 
protecting  them  which  will  give  a  foundry  a  lower 
rating  under  the  merit  system  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Service  Bureau. 
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At  the  left,  wire  guards  en- 
closing belts  and  pulleys  of  a  tool 
grinder ;  sheet  steel  casings  around 
emery  wheels ;  mica  shields  to  pro- 
tect the  eye  from  sparks;  and  suc- 
tion pipe  to  remove  dust. 

In  the  middle  right  perforated 
plates  cover  the  hollow  bed  of  the 
plane  which  is  proverbially  a  stow- 
age place.  Many  a  workman  has 
had  his  arm  caught  by  the  table 
in  reaching  down  in  for  a  lunch 
box  or  an  oil  can. 

At  the  bottom,  tire-turning  lathe, 
common  in  railroad  car  shops,  with 
guards  around  chucks,  and  gears. 
Note  the  extreme  caution  in  en- 
closing the  armature. 


secretary  of  the  Department  of  Accident 
Prevention  and  Merit  Classification. 

The  last  named  department  has  a  staff 
of  fifty  engineers.  Some  of  these  are 
attached  as  inspectors  to  the  seven 
branches  of  the  bureau  in  New  York 
city,  Hartford,  Newark,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco, 
co-operating  with  the  host  of  company 
and  state  inspectors  in  the  field.  Others 
are  attached  to  the  main  office  in  New 
York,  working  constructively  on  accident 
prevention,  taking  one  industry  at  a 
time,  devising  safety  appliances  and 
practices  and  passing  on  those  already 
in  use,  making  drawings  and  publishing 
them,  a  volume  at  a  time,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  will  be  a  great  encyclopedia  of 


bound,  and  published,  which  shows  any 
employer  anywhere  just  what  per  cent 
he  is  entitled  to  for  having  his  machine 
well  guarded,  for  having  his  hatchways 
properly  fenced  in,  for  having  his  build- 
ing lighted  up  to  standard,  etc. ;  or  how 
much  he  is  penalized  for  lack  of  fire 
walls,  or  for  having  his  boiler-room  in 
the  same  building  with  his  employes. 
Furthermore,  the  bureau  not  only  makes 
the  rates  and  shows  you  that  your  rate 
reflects  the  condition  of  your  risk,  but 
then  goes  ahead  and  shows  you  exactly 
how  to  bring  your  risk  up  to  standard, 
or.  better  still,  to  plus  standard. 

In  compiling  the  first  rate  manuals, 
the  companies,  having  so  little  to  go  on, 
attempted  no  genuine  grading  of  rates 


within  an  industry  for  merit.1  In  the 
beginning  iron  foundries,  for  instance, 
all  took  the  same  rate  in  the  same  state. 
Machine  shops  were  all  rated  the  same 
throughout  a  state  regardless  of  indi- 
vidual merit. 

The  result  of  this  system  of  rating 
was  what  the  actuaries  call  "adverse 
selection."  If  you  make  a  fair  average 
rate  for  an  industry,  the  rate  will  be 
satisfactory  for  the  average  risk;  it  will, 
of  course,  be  pleasing  to  the  man  whose 
risk  is  below  the  average  in  condition; 
but  sooner  or  later  the  employer  with 

"Attempts  of  underwriters  "in  the  field," 
employed  by  competing  companies,  to  give 
credit  for  merit,  had  aggravated  rather  than 
helped  the  situation. 
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the  "gilt-edge"  risk  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  rate  is  too  high  for  his  risk 
and  decide  not  to  pay  any  more  premi- 
ums. Then  the  companies  are  left  with 
only  the  inferior  risks  at  the  average 
rate,  and  they  begin  to  lose  money. 
Before  long,  of  course,  some  company 
will  begin  to  make  special  inducements 
to  these  "gilt-edge"  risks,  then  others 
will  follow  suit,  the  rate  agreement  will 
break  up  and  cut-throat  competition  will 
ensue.  This  phenomenon  of  adverse 
selection  and  its  result,  has  long  been 
recognized  in  insurance. 

Now,  taking  advantage  of  all  this  ex- 
perience which  has  been  so  dearly 
bought  in  the  short  years  of  compensa- 
tion, the  bureau  has  set  about  the  enor- 
mous task  of  computing  the  correct  rate 
for  each  individual  risk  insured.  This 
is  done  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from 
the  base  rates  quoted  in  the  manual,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  'safety  conditions 
in  the  individual  plant  are  below  or 
above  the  standards  set  by  the  bureau. 
It  is  to  establish  these  standards,  to 
make  these  countless  inspections,  and  to 
educate  and  encourage  employers  in  im- 
proving their  risks  that  the  bureau  has 
created  its  large  scale  engineering  de- 
partment. 

But  a  complete  system  of  merit-rating 
for  each  establishment  must  have  its 
foundations  in  sound  base  rates  for 
every  industry.  Here  the  bureau's  work 
has  been  equally  thorough.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Whitney  took  charge,  he  appointed 
a  differentials  committee  for  the  pur- 


pose of  devising  a  means  of  applying 
to  our  American  problem  the  ample 
European  experience  which  heretofore 
had  been  considered  unemployable  be- 
cause of  the  differences  already  noted 
in  wage  scales,  indemnities,  and  scope 
of  laws  here  and  abroad.  Any  adequate 
outline  of  the  ingenious  method  used  by 
the  committee,  of  which  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubi- 
now  is  chairman,  would  require  a  chap- 
ter; but  the  bare  facts  may  be  stated 
briefly. 

Basic  Rates 

Now,  the  American  experience  on 
which  the  real  cost  of  insurance  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  must  be  based,  is  inade- 
quate in  most  all  trades,  although  there 
is  one  year's  experience  in  Massachusetts 
under  its  first  compensation  law  (al- 
ready called  the  "old  law"  because  a 
new  one  has  been  enacted),  which 
offers  statistical  information  of  suffi- 
cient breadth  and  accuracy  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  goodly  number  of  trades, 
especially  the  metal  and  machine  tool 
industries,  textiles,  leather  and  shoes. 
Abroad,  however^  there  is  a  wealth  of 
statistical  information  on  industrial  ac- 
cidents which  though  useless  for  fixing 
the  actual  cost  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion in  America,  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  testing  what  might  be  called 
the  "relative  beneficence"  of  each  of  our 
laws.  Of  course,  the  money  paid  out 
under  a  law  would  be  proportionate  to 
its  beneficence,  so  that  if  the  committee 
could  fix  the  "relative  beneficence"  of 


all  our  laws  and  then  learn  the  true  cost 
of  any  one  of  them,  they  could  figure 
the  true  cost  of  each  of  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  committee  assumed 
that  100,000  accidents  covering  all  in- 
dustries in  any  industrial  country  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  would  be  a  large  enough 
basis  to  be  representative.  By  represen- 
tative they  meant  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  seriousness  of  in- 
juries, number  of  deaths  and  so  forth, 
but  representative  also  in  respect  to  age, 
marital  condition,  number  of  depend- 
ants of  the  injured.  The  committee 
thereupon  adopted  100,000  accidents 
from  European  experience,  about  which 
all  these  details  were  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, as  an  arbitrary  standard  with  which 
to  measure  the  relative  beneficence  of  the 
various  American  laws.  They  actually 
set  out  on  the  almost  interminable  task 
of  "running  those  100,000  accidents 
through"  every  American  compensation 
law.  This  process  determined  what 
those  100,000  accidents  would  have  cost 
under  compensation  in  each  American 
state — a  result  of  no  final  value  in  it- 
self; but  it  also  determined  the  relative 
beneficence  of  the  different  laws — a  re- 
sult of  tremendous  value,  in  fact,  the 
first  and  most  difficult  step  toward 
achieving  a  perfect  system  of  base  rates. 

It  only  remained  now  to  find  out  the 
actual  cost  of  compensation  for  the  dif- 
ferent industries  with  American  wage 
conditions  under  some  one  state  law. 
The  rates  for  similar  industries  in  other 
states  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  per- 


FALL,  FIRE  AND  SHOCK 


To  meet  the  approved  standard  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  high  tanks  must  have  plat- 
forms with  rails,  toe-boards  and 
guarded  ladders. 


The  approved  type  of  loft  building 
is  split  into  two  sections  from  garret 
to  cellar  by  a  fire  resisting  wall,  with 
fire  doors  affording  escape  on  each 
floor. 


The  open  switch  board  with  ex- 
posed knife  switches  and  buss  bars 
will  be  superceded  by  the  type  shown. 
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centages.  Here  the  basis  of  calculation 
was  of  course  actual  American  losses  in 
actual  American  plants.  Since  the  in- 
demnities paid  an  injured  workman  are 
proportioned  to  his  wages,  the  premium 
paid  by  his  employer  is  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  employer's  full  payroll. 
In  the  vernacular  of  insurance,  the  gross 
sum  of  all  payrolls  insured  in  an  in- 
dustry is  called  the  "exposure."  The 
pure  premium  called  for  from  that  in- 
dustry is  derived  by  dividing  the  in- 
demnities paid  for  accidents  per  year  by 
the  exposure;  the  operation  being  some- 
what like  this: 


pure  premium 


total  indemnities  paid 
exposure 


Indemnity 

each  $100  of 

payroll 


As  the  Massachusetts  experience  was 
by  far  the  broadest,  "pure  premiums" 
were  computed  for  each  industry  in  that 
state;  these  were  increased  by  the  "load- 
ing," a  percentage  to  cover  commissions, 
taxes,  home  office  and  other  costs,  and 
the  manual  rates  for  Massachusetts  were 
the  result.  Then  it  was  easy  to  calculate 
the  proper  basic  rates  for  each  corre- 
sponding industry  in  every  other  com- 
pensation state  by  multiplying  the  Mas- 
sachusetts rate  by  the  "differential"  or 
multiplier  expressing  the  ratio  of  the 
relative  beneficence  to  the  Massachu- 
setts law  of  each  of  the  other  laws. 

For  example:  The  base  rate  on  cord- 
age manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  un- 
der the  "old  compensation  law,"  was 
$1.80.  The  relative  beneficence  of  the 
Illinois  law  was-  found  to  be  $1.41+; 
hence  the  rate  on  cordage  manufactur- 
ing in  Illinois  is  $1.80  X  1.41+  or  $2.55. 
The  relative  beneficence  for  New  Jersey 
was  found  to  be  1.01 ;  hence  the  cord- 
age rate  there  is  $1.81. 

Again:  The  "old  law"  Massachusetts 
rate  on  oil-cloth  manufacturing  is  $1.35; 
the  Illinois  rate  is  1.41+ X  $1.35  or 
SI  .91,  and  the  New  Jersey  rate  $1.36. 


WELDING    MASK 

Recommended  for  workmen  facing 
extremely  high  temperatures.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  goggles  the  eyes  are 
guarded  by  three  pieces  of  glass  in 
the  window  of  the  mask,  red  and 
blue  producing  the  best  color  for  elec- 
tric welding. 


The  beauty  of  this  system  of  rate 
transfer  is  that  each  state  does  not  have 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  building 
up  its  own  base  rates  from  its  own  ex- 
perience. The  Massachusetts  rates  can 
be  adapted  with  equal  justice  to  all 
states.  And  as  time  passes,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  states  in  industries  in 
which  the  Massachusetts  experience  is 
deficient,  can  be  utilized  with  equal  fa- 
cility in  Massachusetts,  and  of  course  in 
all  other  compensation  states.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  manual  now  current 
based  upon  Massachusetts  experience  is 
a  sound  manual,  and  the  years  will  prob- 
ably bring  forth  only  minor  changes. 

If  this  very  delicate  and  vastly  useful 
machine,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Service  Bureau,  can  only  survive  the 
collisions  and  internal  stresses  it  is  sure 
to  encounter  it  will  be  no  humble  in- 
strument in  the  final  achievement  of  the 
ideals  of  those  reformers  who  first  at- 
tacked the  injustice  of  the  American 
liability  system. 

I  can  see  a  day  not  far  ahead  when 
one  set  of  engineering  standards,  and 
those  high  ones,  will  be  universally  ac- 
cepted for  accident  prevention,  just  as 
the  standards  put  forth  by  the  Under- 
writers Laboratories  are  universally  ac- 
cepted for  fire  prevention,  and  when 
rates  built  upon  an  analytical  schedule 
with  reference  to  those  standards  and 
approved  by  the  state  will  be  the  uni- 
versal rates.  In  that  day  the  one  and 
only  way  in  which  a  mill-owner  can 
lower  his  insurance  rate  will  be  by 
improvement  in  the  physical  and  moral 
tone  of  his  risk. 


A  final  word  now  to  two  groups  of 
doubters  who  despite  the  promising  out- 
look will  expect  little  good  of  this  bu- 
reau. 

First,  to  those  who  feel  that  the  en- 
couragement of  a  strong  central  organ- 
ization might  lead  to  monopoly:  Insur- 
ance is  not  susceptible  of  monopoliza- 
tion. It  does  not  come  from  a  mine  or  a 
forest  or  any  source  that  can  be  held  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Patents  do  not 
protect  it;  protective  tariffs  affect  it  in 
no  way;  nor  does  transportation  even 
to  a  great  distance  alter  its  cost.  A 
mutual  or  stock  insurance  company  can 
be  formed  over  night,  whenever  the 
situation  demands  it,  and  as  the  company 
immediately  becomes  a  lender,  not  a 
borrower,  the  organizing  of  new  com- 


panies cannot  be  prevented  by  any  credit 
monopoly  of  bankers. 

It  is  clear  then  that  even  if  a  rating 
bureau  could  develop  enough  cohesion 
among  its  subscribing  companies  to  con- 
template a  raise  of  rates  to  a  level  where 
profits  promised  to  be  too  generous,  the 
potential  competition  always  threaten- 
ing from  without  would  be  a  strong  re- 
straining influence.  As  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, no  rate  agreement  has  ever  been 
unanimous.  There  have  always  been 
malcontents  and  free-lances  who  thought 
they  could  do  better  for  their  indi- 
vidual interests  by  remaining  out- 
side. Thus  every  rate  agreement  has 
felt  the  influence  not  only  of  potential 
competition,  but  of  enough  actual  com- 
petition around  its  borders  to  prevent  the 
successful  imposition  of  high  rates  or 
any  of  the  other  evils  of  monopoly. 

Second,  to  that  growing  army  of  en- 
thusiasts who  believe  that  the  solution 
of  all  these  insurance  problems  is  state 
insurance.  With  these  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  bureau  have  no  quarrel.  It  is 
not  denied  that  the  state  has  the  power 
to  and  may  take  over  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  insurance  just  as  it  might 
monopolize  any  other  field;  but  in 
America,  from  present  indications  that 
day  would  seem  to  be  a  long  way  off. 
Meanwhile  why  not  be  comforted  by  the 
realization  that  no  state  bureau  could 
possibly  have  so  strong  an  incentive  to 
promote  industrial  safety  as  this  central 
bureau  representing  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  great  stock  insurance  com- 
panies, whose  success  really  depends,  as 
it  does  in  fire  insurance,  on  a  progres- 
sively lessening  hazard?  And  again, 
what  could  be  a  better  preparation  for 
state  insurance  than  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  achieved  by  the  intelligent 
joint  action  of  private  stock  companies? 
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SURELY  never  before  has  society  been  self- 
conscious  enough  to  note  carefully  all  the 
finer  reactions  of  war,  with  its  inevitable  disaster 
to  the  humane  instincts    which    were    asserting 
themselves  in  the  social  order. 

Within  bounds  of  slender  resources,  THE  SUR- 
VEY will  endeavor  to  take  part  in  this  work  of  ob- 
servation; and  more,  to  bring  out  in  affirmative 
ways,  during  the  progress  of  the  fighting,  and 
again  even  more  clearly  in  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, the  concern  of  those  who  in  their  every- 
day work  deal  with  the  fabric  of  human  relations. 

AT  home,  with  public  and  press  preoccupied 
so  generally  by  the  European  conflict,  we  feel 
that  THE  SURVEY  has  another  exacting  and  more 
immediate  work  before  it  in  the  volume  which  be- 
gins with  this  issue.  It  is  our  part  to  pool  informa- 
tion as  to  unemployment  in  the  northern  cities,  im- 
poverishment in  the  southern  countrysides,  and 
other  possible  consequences  of  the  war,  and  to 
afford  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  methods  to 
forestall  and  deal  with  them.  Our  least  optimistic 
prophets  see  the  United  States  on  the  threshold 
of  a  period  when  the  demands  on  philanthropy 
will  be  heaviest,  and  when  people  will  be  least  in 
position  to  give.  Moreover,  the  legislatures  of 
over  thirty  states  will  be  in  session  this  winter.  In 
some  states  these  legislatures  will  not  meet  again 
for  two  years ;  in  some  not  for  four.  Public  commis- 
sions and  private  agencies  have  been  gathering 
information  as  a  basis  for  legislation.  At  one 
capital,  for  example,  on  the  outcome  of  this  ses- 
sion depends  whether  the  insane  shall  continue  to 
be  kept  in  almshouses,  with  straight  jackets  for 
discipline,  with  inmate  women  for  nurses,  with 
bad  food  and  inadequate  medical  care.  At  another 
capital,  hangs  in  the  balance  whether  or  not  the 
weight  of  industrial  injury  and  death  shall  stay 
on  the  backs  of  work  people.  At  a  third,  the  in- 
stallation of  system  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  state  institutions ;  at  a  fourth,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  a  down-at-the-heel  public  health  service 
which  permits  unchecked  the  fevers  and  miseries 
of  an  unmilitant  peace. 

To  the  men  and  women  who  in  these  states  are 
buckling  to  the  task  of  domestic  reforms,  with 
prospect  of  exceptional  odds,  THE  SURVEY  sends 
greeting.  We  ask  their  co-operation,  their  sug- 
gestion and  tidings  in  making  our  pages  count  in 
the  months  ahead — count  in  bringing  out  needs 
and  voicing  causes  which  will  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a  hearing  elsewhere;  count  in  helping 
to  check  anti-social  encroachments  which  may  be 


attempted  under  cover  of  the  general  preoccupa- 
tion. With  the  social  movements  of  Europe  mired 
in  war,  Americans  must  see  that  ours  too  do  not 
halt  and  the  whole  world  mark  time.  That,  after 
all,  is  of  more  importance  than  whether  in  the 
year  ahead  our  kodak  manufacturers  oust  the  co- 
operative workers  in  the  Zeiss  plants  from — shall 
we  say? — the  bazars  of  Bagdad. 

44~DLESSED  are  the  humble  of  purse  for  they 
JLJ  shall  endow  the  earth."  This  is  not 
exact  Scripture — but  does  pretty  well  as  applied 
to  the  givers  of  small  gifts  who  make  up  the  demo- 
cratic underpinnings  of  our  creative  social  move- 
ments. At  a  period  like  this,  when  a  pinching  year 
of  depression  is  followed  by  the  shrinkages  of  a 
war  crisis,  the  following  note,  written  cross-wise 
on  the  back  of  an  appeal,  made  September  16  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  office  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee : 
MY  DEAR  LOVEJOY: 

There  are  five  women  and  four  men  whose  names  are 
printed  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  for  whom  I  would  do 
whatever  they  asked  me,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  I  can't 
do  much,  but  I  send  a  trifle,  for  I  feel  that  those  of  us  who 
don't  give  out  of  a  superabundance  (and  so  are  less  likely  than 
those  who  do  to  be  compelled  to  retrench)  must  do  our  full 
share,  or  a  little  more,  now.  Perhaps  the  trifle  I  have  given 
to  your  cause  before  and  now  will  not  seem  warrant  for  so 
much  emotion — yet  I  have  it,  even  with  so  little  cause.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  being  poor  is  that  you  are  able  to  feel 
good  over  small  things — even  a  small  subscription. 

So  I  sign  myself,  X 


IT  was  through  experiments  in  the  education  of 
defective  children  that  Madame  Montessori 
worked  out  those  theories  which  are  now  finding- 
wide  application  in  the  training  of  all  classes  of 
children. 

Dr.  Cabot  tells  us  (page  15)  that  the  "work 
cure,"  originated  by  Dr.  Hall  for  the  cases  of  ner- 
vous prostration  in  his  sanatorium,  has  within  it 
the  possibility  of  wide  application  to  the  needs  of 
many  classes  of  people  aside  from  neurasthenics. 
With  the  "rest  cure"  for  nervous  troubles,  we  are 
all  familiar.  The  "work  cure"  is  founded  on  the 
theory  that  the  nervous  patient  suffers  from  the 
idea  that  he  is  useless,  "no  good,"  incapable  of 
being  anything  that  is  worth  while.  To  get  him 
interested  in  productive  work  is  to  restore  his  self- 
confidence  and  his  interest  in  life.  So  well  has 
Dr.  Hall  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem  that 
some  of  his  neurasthenic  patients  have  become 
self-supporting. 
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As  Dr.  Cabot  describes  this  movement,  he  sees 
it  open  up  into  a  much  wider  field.  He  sees  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the  men  and 
women  who  can  do  only  part  of  a  day's  work 
either  because  they  are  "slow"  or  because  they 
are  weak,  given  occupation  fitted  to  their  strength 
and  rendered  at  least  partly  independent. 

HOW  far  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  has 
brought  the  stock  insurance  companies  in- 
to alignment  with  the  public  is  illustrated  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau. 
Twenty  of  the  great  casualty  companies  are  co- 
operating in  it.  Engineers,  actuaries,  practical  in- 
surance agents,  and  experts  in  other  fields  have 
been  brought  to  bear  in  giving  to  it  morale  and 
technique.  In  the  matter  of  rate  making  where, 
three  years  ago,  the  companies  were  on  shifting- 
sands,  the  bureau  has  gotten  down  to  bed  rock. 
The  employer  who  pays  the  premium  is  assured 
against  exorbitant  rates  and  inequitable  rates. 
More,  the  whole  pressure  of  the  system  upon  em- 
ployers, industry  by  industry,  and  plant  by  plant, 
is  toward  cutting  down  accidents  as  a  part  of 
cutting  down  costs.  The  bureau  itself  has  devel- 
oped a  staff  of  over  fifty  engineers,  and  is  putting 
their  invention  and  experience  at  the  service  of 
each  trade  group.  The  story  of  these  stirring 
changes  is  told  (page  23)  by  Mr.  Benedict  who, 
as  an  engineer  and  progressive  insurance  agent, 
helped  to  promote  the  transition  from  liability  to 
compensation  in  Wisconsin. 

Outside  of  rate  schedules  and  safety  engineer- 
ing— which  are  the  two  spheres  of  joint  action 
which  the  companies  have  first  taken  up  through 
the  Compensation  Service  Bureau  and  which  are 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Benedict's  fair-spirited  review, 
—the  stock  companies  come  in  contact  with  public 


policy  and  public  opinion  in  two  other  phases 
of  compensation  development.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  compensation  laws  thus  far  passed  in 
America  have  been  meager  in  the  scale  of  benefits 
awarded  workmen  and  their  families.  Most  acts 
will  have  to  be  rewritten  in  the  near  future  and 
by  the  attitude  of  the  companies  toward  efforts  to 
improve  the  acts,  will  they  also  be  judged.  If 
they  oppose  cutting  down  the  waiting  period  from 
two  weeks  to  one,  oppose  life  pensions  to  widows, 
or  raising  the  percentage  of  wages  to  totally  dis- 
abled men, — that  is,  oppose  making  our  industries 
really  bear  the  cost  of  their  human  wear  and  tear 
—they  will  be  going  out  of  their  way  as  insurance 
media  and  become  partisan  factors. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation  which 
should  be  given  attention.  The  companies  have 
been  excluded  from  operating  in  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Ohio.  In  New  York  and  California, 
stock  companies  and  state  funds,  as  well  as  mu- 
tuals,  have  a  free  field.  It  has  been  natural  for 
the  stock  companies  to  resist  exclusion,  but  they 
will  overshoot  the  mark  if  they,  in  turn,  endeavor 
to  block  the  creation  of  state  funds  and  exclude 
them.  For  the  mind  of  the  American  public  is 
fully  made  up  that  in  this  field  of  casualty  insur- 
ance it  is  going  to  give  the  state  fund  a  wide  open 
chance  to  demonstrate  its  success  or  failure. 

If  such  tactics  are  pursued  by  the  companies, 
individually  or  collectively,  the  "Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Service  Bureau  will  suffer  with  its 
masters,  despite  its  notable  service  in  rate  setting 
and  accident  prevention.  As  business  enterprises 
the  stock  companies  must  justify  their  existence 
by  giving  prompter  and  more  discriminating  ser- 
vice to  their  customers  (the  employers)  than  do 
their  competitors  (the  state  funds  and  mutuals). 
As  semi-public  agencies,  the  stock  companies  must 


THE  COMPENSATION  STATES 


^1  States  having  Compensation  Law* 
I  States  having  no  Compensation  Laws 


From  Standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  issued  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
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justify  their  existence  by  acting  as  true  carriers 
for  the  public  in  spreading  the  loss  from  injury 
and  death,  through  the  employer  to  the  consumer 
with  the  least  waste  in  overhead  charges,  the 
greatest  saving  through  safety,  and  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  victims  of  disaster ;  so  that  the  com- 
munity will  not  have  to  make  up  in  old  and  dis- 
organized ways  the  losses  which  it  has  set  out  to 
cover  in  this  new  and  organized  way  that  we  call 
compensation. 

The  type  of  stewardship  shown  by  the  bureau 
in  organizing  accident  prevention  and  rate  making 
is  itself  a  presage  that  we  may  expect  larger 
things  from  the  stock  companies  in  these  other  re- 
lationships. The  bureau  has  brought  initiative  and 
organization  to  its  task  at  a  time  when  public 
commissions  have  many  of  them  floundered.  Its 
managers  have  before  them  an  opportunity  such 
as  few  men  in  any  generation  have  faced — that  of 
upbuilding  a  great  business  in  an  unexplored  field 
in  a  way  which  will  command  the  respect  of  public 
opinion  of  the  new  times.  In  the  outspoken  utter- 
ances of  Chairman  Whitney,  whose  disinterested 
public  service  in  California  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  the  new  bureau,  we  catch  this 
vision. 

It  is  perhaps  not  overstating  the  facts  to  say 
that  on  the  ability  of  the  co-operating  companies 
not  only  to  appreciate  his  constructive  faculty  in 
overcoming  the  disorder  of  three  years  ago,  but 
on  their  willingness  to  forego  immediate  gains 
and  live  up  to  standards  of  public  service  which 
he  has  set  in  his  various  utterances,  hangs  the 
very  continuance  of  profit-taking  operations  in  the 
new  field  of  insurance  created  by  the  compensation 
laws  of  this  decade. 

THAT  "exactly  one-half,  or  twenty-four  of 
the  forty-eight  states  have  enacted  work- 
men's compensation  laws  during  the  past  four 
years,"  is  brought  out  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Two  big  areas — the  solid  South,  broken  only  by 
Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  a  Rocky 
Mountain  strip  extending  eastward  over  the  Da- 
kotas — are  still  untouched  by  the  forward-sweep- 
ing wave.  But  more  striking  still  are  the  remain- 
ing unprogressive  states  of  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vermont  and  Maine.  All 
of  these,  however,  are  working  toward  compensa- 
tion legislation  in  1915.  The  states  having  legis- 
lative commissions  out  are  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont.  In  Indiana,  the  com- 
mission itself  has  been  declared  unconstitutional, 
owing  to  a  technical  defect  in  the  title  of  the  creat- 
ing resolution,  and  the  "members"  have  been  seri- 
ously hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  exceptionally  liberal  appropriation  for 
study,  has  recommended  one  of  the  most  inade- 
quate bills  yet  suggested.  The  Missouri  commis- 
sion has  submitted  a  comparatively  liberal  meas- 
ure, marred,  however,  by  a  few  anti-social  back- 
ward steps,  such,  for  example,  as  the  first  explicit 
exclusion  in  American  legislation  of  occupational 
diseases.  Vermont  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  April,  1913,  permitting  a  compul- 
sory law  which  is  now  being  drafted.  In  November 


of  this  year,  Wyoming  will  vote  upon  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  making  possible  a  state  insur- 
ance fund..  An  initiated  measure  rather  roughly 
drawn  comes  before  the  people  of  Montana  on  No- 
vember 3.  In  Nebraska,  the  compensation  law  of 
1913  has,  through  the  efforts  of  personal  injury 
attorneys  working  under  the  guise  of  a  "Working- 
men's  Protective  League,"  been  held  up  by  a  ref- 
erendum petition,  and  must  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people  in  November.  Three  states,  Colorado, 
Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  have  had  legislative 
commissions  without  legislative  results.  Among 
the  remaining  states  where  workmen's  compen- 
sation bills  are  now  being  considered  are  Maine 
and  Alabama. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  within  the  next  five 
years  numerous  bills  will  be  drafted  to  strengthen 
existing  laws  and  to  extend  the  compensation  sys- 
tem over  the  remaining  twenty-four  states.  The 
time  therefore  is  opportune  for  such  an  appraisal 
of  results  and  enunciation  of  principles  as  the 
association  has  embodied  in  its  presentation  of 
Standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 

WHAT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WAR? 

JOSEPH  LEE 

IF  we  want  permanently  to  abolish  war  we 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saloon,  find  an  ef- 
fective substitute.  And  to  find  such  substitute, 
or  even  intelligently  look  for  it,  we  must  first  rec- 
ognize how  great  a  thing  war  is  and  how  high  a 
place  it  holds  among  the  instinctive  interests  of 
the  human  race.  For  we  shall  never  abolish  war  in 
favor  of  something  on  a  lower  plane.  If  what  we 
have  to  offer  is  not  finer,  more  satisfying  to  the 
ideal  aspirations  of  mankind,  we  shall  not  succeed 
in  having  it  substituted  and  shall  not  deserve  to 
do  so. 

To  understand  our  problem,  to  know  what  it  is 
we  are  up  against  when  we  talk  so  easily  of  abol- 
ishing this  institution  upon  which  the  human  race 
has  been  hammered  into  shape  during  the  thous- 
and centuries  of  its  development,  we  must  feel 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  war;  we  must  see  the 
youth  of  Germany  go  singing  through  Belgium 
to  its  death ;  we  must  enter  into  the  devotion,  the 
self-surrender,  the  million  sacrifices  of  love,  home, 
ambition,  of  every  personal  and  selfish  plan,  that 
this  present  war  presents.  Can  we  be  sure  to 
rise  as  high  as  that?  Do  we  so  rise  in  our  daily, 
peaceful  life?  Are  we  living  on  such  a  plane  to- 
day? If  not,  and  if  we  cannot  form  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  so  living,  we  had  better  pray  for 
war  that  we  may  touch  the  heights  if  it  is  only  for 
an  hour,  rather  than  die  never  having  reached 
them. 

Preaching  thrift,  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
the  superior  importance  of  business  interests,  will 
never  convince  the  human  heart  that  war  is  bad. 
We  may  think  we  believe  it,  but  the  conversion  is 
skin  deep;  the  waving  of  a  flag,  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  the  sight  of  a  marching  regiment,  is  enough 
to  shake  our  arguments — a  wave  of  patriotism 
carries  them  away  like  a  child 's  sand  dike  against 
the  tide.  Say  what  we  like,  preach  and  protest 
as  we  may,  we  are  all  warriors  at  heart;  not  all 
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brave,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  with  our  cowardice 
that  our  moral  nature  is  lined  up.  The  living 
ideal  of  our  civilization,  even  to  this  day — or  the 
nearest  to  an  ideal  that  we  have — is  still  the  fight- 
ing man.  Chivalry  supplies  the  only  code  that  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  our  western  world. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  to  say  "the  banker  of 
the  Lord,"  nor  would  doctor,  lawyer,  shoemaker, 
or  the  follower  of  any  other  calling  fit  the  place  we 
peace  lovers  would  have  the  soldier  vacate. 

And  the  instinct  of  mankind  is  right.  Horrible 
as  are  many  of  its  effects,  war  is  not  bad,  but  good ; 
good  in  the  main  and  as  an  active  principle,  as 
all  real  life  is  good,  good  in  especial  as  the  expres- 
sion to  the  highest  power  of  a  constant,  ineradic- 
able ideal  of  the  human  soul. 

War  is  an  ultimate,  what  in  lesser  instances  we 
call  a  sport,  a  directly  satisfying  human  occupa- 
tion, carried  on  for  its  own  sake  not  for  an  ul- 
terior or  utilitarian  end.  It  does  not  pay,  and  is 
not  meant  to  pay,  any  more  than  any  other  form 
of  heroism,  and  can  never  be  discredited  by  reiter- 
ated demonstration  of  that  fact.  Like  all  the  great 
achieving  instincts,  that  of  fighting  is  promulgated 
in  us  as  an  ideal,  a  call  for  unlimited  devotion, 
transcending  the  private  powers  of  the  individual 
and  carrying  him  beyond  himself;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  all  such  instincts,  obedience  to  it  is  its  own 
reward. 

TO  vanquish  war  we  must  find  other  ideal 
pursuits,  equally  satisfying,  that  can  take  its 
place.  Man  will  never  consent  to  live  in  a  utili- 
tarian world ;  and  life  would  not  be  worth  living 
if  he  did.  If  every  pursuit  were  justified  only 
by  its  contribution  to  something,  and  there  were 
no  arrival  anywhere  at  that  which  justifies  itself, 
stands  by  its  own  authority,  and  casts  its  illumin- 
ation on  the  rest — life  would  have  lost  its  charm. 

Among  the  ideals  that  have  occasionally  made 
peace  acceptable,  not  as  a  sensual  choice  of  con- 
tinued physical  existence  but  as  a  way  of  life,  have 
been  science  and  art — the  creation  of  beauty  and 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  What  we  call  the  pro- 
fessions are  those  ways  of  making  a  living  from 
which  these  ideal  elements  have  not  been  wholly 
banished,  which  are  governed  not  only  by  a  mar- 
ket, but  by  an  inner  self-justifying  law.  A  true 
profession  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  sport. 

But  for  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  or,  more  nearly, 
99  out  of  100,  there  is  no  place  in  the  professions. 
There  is  no  room  in  modern  industry  for  more 
than  a  very  small  proportion  of  expressive  lives, 
for  occupations  illuminated  by  the  laws  of  art. 

It  is  true  that  every  piece  of  honest  work,  every 
whole-hearted  attempt  even,  satisfies  the  great 
ideal  of  loyalty.  Thus  much  of  satisfaction  no 
laws  and  no  conditions  whatsoever  can  put  out  of 
reach.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  our  civilization 
should  perforce  leave  open  an  opportunity  that 
neither  sickness  nor  imprisonment  nor  any  other 
misfortune  can  take  away.  It  must  provide  true 
callings,  occupations  that  make  affirmative  appeal 
to  the  heroic  qualities,  that  sound  a  trumpet  to  the 
latent  idealism  of  the  race,  or  it  can  never  justify 
its  abolition  of  the  one  great  calling  that  has  the 
assured  power  to  do  so. 


We  must  cultivate  art  and  science,  although  for 
most  of  us  our  highest  attainment  must  remain 
that  of  the  appreciator  or  the  amateur.  We  must 
develop  our  sports  and,  by  shorter  hours  of  work 
and  adequate  provision  of  space  and  leadership, 
make  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  them  uni- 
versal. In  the  Philippines,  American  baseball  and 
athletics  have  driven  out  head-hunting,  and  they 
may  yet  perform  a  similar  service  in  a  wider  field. 
For  sports  in  this  narrower  sense  occupy  the  pre- 
cise void  left  by  war,  being  accurately  based  upon 
the  warlike  instincts  and  following  their  outline 
far  more  exactly  than  does  modern  warfare. 

WTe  must  preserve  and  foster  competition,  the 
warlike  element  in  modern  business.  Above  all, 
we  must  promote  co-operation;  the  democratiza- 
tion of  industry  through  the  actual  carrying  on 
of  each  store  and  mill  and  factory  by  those  who 
work  in  it,  so  that  the  element  of  vivid,  concrete 
membership,  of  loyalty  in  work  through  actual 
participation  in  its  purpose,  may  illumine  and  in- 
spire the  daily  task.  Competition  between  loyal, 
self-governing  teams  of  workers  would  preserve 
many  of  the  advantages  of  war. 

OUE  art  and  other  forms  of  expression  must 
be  made  communal  so  far  as  possible. 
Pasteur  was  inspired  in  his  service  of  mankind 
partly  by  his  burning  desire  to  show  Germany, 
after  the  war  of  1870,  that  France  was  still  to  be 
reckoned  with — truly  a  noble  way  of  getting 
even.  And  Germany  has  shown  that  industrial 
work  can  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  service  to  the 
fatherland.  But  our  communities  must  have  more 
direct  modes  of  utterance.  We  must  sing  and 
celebrate  our  cities,  express  our  national  soul  in 
music,  color,  noble  architecture. 

If  the  German  armies  could  have  marched  on 
Paris  singing  as  they  did,  with  all  the  rhythm  and 
beauty  of  national  feeling  of  that  great  movement ; 
and  if  they  could  have  been  received  by  a  French 
army  equally  inspired,  but  without  the  death-deal- 
ing machinery  on  either  side ;  and  if  the  object  of 
the  march  had  been  the  dedication  of  some  great 
institution,  the  consecration  of  some  noble  gift  of 
one  nation  to  the  other — in  that  case  there  might 
have  been  in  the  occasion  something  at  least,  some 
little  touch,  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  war,  with- 
out its  horror  and  ugliness.  Indeed  the  German 
civic  choruses,  with  their  progresses  from  one  city 
to  another,  had  already  made  war  unnecessary,  if 
the  belated  aristocracy  of  their  country  had  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  fact. 

But  whatever  the  precise  method — and  that 
gradually  evolved  by  a  people's  genius,  once  it 
has  taken  such  direction,  will  as  far  outshine  a 
cold  program  such  as  I  have  outlined  as  the  hear- 
ing of  a  great  opera  surpasses  the  reading  of  its 
advertisements — we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ideal  alone  lies  our  hope  of  supersed- 
ing war.  In  devotion  to  something  bigger  than  our- 
selves, in  whose  presence  we  are  humble,  ready  to 
give  whatever  may  be  asked,  we  may  find  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  Snort  of  that  we  shall  not  find 
one,  and  may  take  it  as  our  high  good  fortune 
that  such  is  the  case. 
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NEUTRALITY 

OF  what  sort  is  the  neutrality  which  Amer- 
ica in  this  crisis  of  world  history  shall  bear 
to  her  European  neighbors  ?  Shall  it  be  a  neutral- 
ity of  the  law  or  one  of  the  spirit?  Shall  we  scru- 
pulously and  with  infinite  pains  bind  ourselves  not 
to  transgress  the  laws  defining  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  neutrals,  or  shall  we  find,  in  unfeigned 
friendship  for  all  the  nations,  a  freedom  from  any 
such  conscious  restraints?  Are  we  neutrals  be- 
cause that  is  our  selfish  interest  or  because  we 
have  unselfish  appreciation  and  even  affection  for 
both  Germans  and  French;  sincere  friendship  for 
both  Austrians  and  Russians;  actual  admiration 
for  both  Serbs  and  Hungarians;  kinship  for  the 
English;  but  kinship  also  for  the  German  people 
who  fight  the  French,  as  they  acknowledge,  with 
regret,  and  the  English  with  heavy  hearts  ? 

Are  we  neutrals,  in  short,  because  that  is  the 
correct  and  appropriate  attitude,  externally  im- 
posed upon  us,  or  because  it  is  the  inevitable  and 
spontaneous  response  of  our  hearts,  the  natural 
and  only  conceivable  response,  to  the  cry  of 
Europe 's  desolation  and  madness  ?  Have  we  imag- 
ination enough  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  each 
side ;  of  each  of  the  several  nations,  one  after  an- 
other, so  that  we  bear  their  burdens,  understand 
their  temptations,  forgive  their  sins  against  our 
common  life,  lift  up  our  hearts  in  their  victories, 
bow  down  in  their  humiliations,  feel  the  deep  pas- 
sion of  their  racial  antagonisms,  and  grope  with 
them  at  last  ^towards  that  reasonableness  and  mu- 
tual forbearance  upon  which  alone,  when  the  hour 
strikes,  enduring  peace  may  once  more  be  built? 

Private  judgment  upon  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  upon  the  merits  of  the  claims  and  charges  on 
either  side,  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied  us,  al- 
though it  is  a  rash  man  that  will  attach  any  great 
importance  to  his  private  judgment  on  the  issues 
involved  in  such  a  conflict  before  the  evidence  has 
been  sifted  and  tested.  Every  one  that  does  so 
indicts  not  a  nation  only,  which  Burke  says  is  im- 
possible, but  at  least  two  great  nations;  for  that 
the  wars  are  popular,  rather  than  dynastic,  is  clear. 

But  whether  one  judges  or  not,  the  great 
privilege  of  neutrality,  of  unbroken  friendship, 
remains.  Twice  England  and  America  have 
faced  each  other  in  arms,  as  Russians  and 
Austrians,  French  and  Germans,  Slav  and  Teu- 
ton face  each  other  now.  The  memory  of 
those  ancient  wars  has  long  since  lost  its  sting, 
and  for  a  hundred  years  there  has  been  unbroken 
peace  between  us.  That  great  fact  we  were  about 
to  celebrate  with  rejoicing.  But  with  each  of  the 
other  nations  involved  in  this  stupendous  conflict 
America  has  been  always  at  peace.  With  all  of 


them  alike  we  have  had  more  friendly  relations 
than  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  with  one 
another.  The  two  present  allies  of  central  Europe 
were  at  war  when  our  own  so  recent  civil  war  came 
to  an  end.  The  understanding  between  France 
and  England  is  so  recent  that  novelty  adds  to  its 
zest.  There  is  no  nation  among  them  all  that  has 
not  given  to  us  hostages  of  its  best  manhood;  to 
which  we  have  not  gone  for  inspiration,  for  recrea- 
tion and  good  fellowship,  for  instruction  and  noble 
counsel.  Wherefore  let  us  steadfastly  maintain 
our  friendship  for  all,  unwavering,  hearty,  un- 
grudging and  unconditional. 

The  President  has  warned  us  to  be  neutral  in 
thought  and  speech.  That  is  well,  where  such  ad- 
vice is  needed,  and  it  is  sadly  needed;  but  if  we 
are  positive!}7  neutral  instead  of  negatively,  such 
warning  becomes  superfluous.  We  may  speak  our 
sentiments  freely  when  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  give  just  offense ;  when  active  sympathy  for  suc- 
cess is  mingled  with  equal  sympathy  for  the  cor- 
responding defeat.  Either  side  which  claims  our 
sympathy  unmitigated  by  regret  for  every  griev- 
ous injury  to  the  other  side,  asks  what'is  unreason- 
able. We  may  desire  that  Germany,  for  example, 
shall  fail  in  her  invasion  of  France;  but  we  may 
not  be  asked  to  pray  that  Germany  shall  be  crush- 
ed. We  may  not  relish  the  thought  of  a  Russian 
march  on  Berlin,  even  if  we  have  every  desire 
that  the  legitimate  national  ideals  of  the  Balkan 
states  shall  also  be  realized.  Neutrality,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  our  extraordinary  opportun- 
ity at  this  time  to  possess  and  exhibit  it,  has  no 
desire  to  assess  blame  or  nicely  to  compare  the 
incomparable.  It  rejoices  in  what  England  has 
given  us,  the  England  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  of 
Scot  and  Celt,  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Blackstone,  of  Burke  and  Chatham,  our 
own  undivided  England  of  a  thousand  years ;  and 
.no  less  in  that  later  England — joint  heir  with 
America  of  language  and  culture,  of  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, of  political  traditions  and  economic  ca- 
pacities. No  partisan  of  Germany  will  get  far  in 
winning  converts  for  that  side  by  sneers  at  Eng- 
lish ideals  which  are  our  ideals  also,  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  revive  animosities  between  us,  once  savage 
enough  but  now,  happily,  cast  out  forever. 

Our  neutrality  goes  out  equally  to  France — 
that  is  to  say,  our  neighborly  friendship,  our  wish, 
not  merely  for  peace  but  also  for  such  intimacy 
as  will  enable  us  to  understand  her  ideals,  to  share 
in  her  culture,  to  co-operate  in  her  struggle  for 
substantial  human  progress.  Why  should  we  not 
have  such  sentiments  for  the  land  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
of  La  Fayette,  of  Pasteur ;  the  only  ally  which  our 
necessities  have  ever  sought;  a  true  torch-bearer 
of  civilization ;  the  only  exponent  among  the  larger 
nations  of  Europe  throughout  our  own  generation, 
of  the  very  political  principles  which  underlie  onr 
own  institutions?  The  American  ambassador  who 
remains  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  an  impending  siege, 
where  his  predecessor  forty-four  years  ago  did 
such  work  as  Parisians  will  never  forget,  shows  a 
true  instinct.  If  the  fair  land  of  France  is  indeed 
to  be  again  drenched  with  blood  and  her  fields  laid 
waste,  there  will  be  sorrow  in  American  homes 
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even  where  no  word  of  the  French  language  is  un- 
derstood, but  where  the  contributions  of  France 
to  western  civilization  are  known  right  well  to  be 
unsurpassed. 

Of  Belgian  heroes  and  martyrs  there  is  no  need 
to  speak.  Not  even  their  present  "enemies" 
would  wish  to  turn  sympathy  from  them. 

AMERICA  finds  substantial  basis  for  her  rela- 
tions of  firm  friendship  for  Germany  and 
the  German  people.  Probably  it  is  a  myth  that 
Frederick  the  Great  sent  his  sword  to  Washington 
with  the  message  that  it  was  from  the  oldest  gen- 
eral in  Europe  to  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
message  would  have  been  as  untrue  as  the  incident 
is  improbable.  Yet  something  of  appreciation 
there  may  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  redoubt- 
able Prussian  who  drew  so  much  of  his  inspiration 
from  French  culture  but  fought  all  Europe  suc- 
cessfully, for  the  Virginian  planter  who  struggled 
under  unequal  and  often  most  depressing  condi- 
tions until  the  new  nation  came  into  being.  And 
something  of  admiration  and  appreciation  and 
sympathy  there  has  always  been  among  us  for  the 
vigorous,  home-loving,  well-disciplined  German 
people,  kin  by  blood  of  our  own  Saxon  ancestors, 
poets,  musicians,  builders,  soldiers,  scholars  and 
philosophers ;  and  now,  when  it  is  known  that  eco- 
nomic efficiency  is  the  basis  of  all  rational  prog- 
ress, manufacturers,  artisans,  traders,  and  teach- 
ers of  the  useful  arts,  among  the  foremost,  per- 
liaps,  considering  their  resources  and  geographical 
position,  the  very  foremost,  in  the  world. 

We  neutrals  must  measure  our  words.  Let  one 
not  born  of  German  ancestors,  or  in  any  way  es- 
pecially bound  to  find  apology  or  defense  for  Ger- 
many, put  on  record  the  profound  belief  that  in 
present  actual  German  achievement  and  in  unmis- 
takable indications  of  nascent  development,  Ger- 
man civilization  will  naturally  have  such  a  stu- 
pendous part  in  the  immediate  future  of  the 
world's  welfare  and  the  world's  progress  that  the 
destruction  or  abasement  of  Germany  and  Austria 
would  be  an  un  parallelled  calamity.  German  art 
and  architecture,  crude  and  aggressive  though  they 
may  be,  have  in  them  originality  and  strength,  a 
promise  of  something  which  will  command  respect 
and  will  influence  the  world  at  a  time  when  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  are  not  too  much  in  evidence. 
German  education,  from  university  and  technical 
high  school  to  the  prenatal  care  of  infants,  has 
stood  since  Prussia  first  made  elementary  schools 
universal  and  compulsory — pre-eminent. 

No  passionate  and  perhaps  ill-advised  defense 
of  particular  acts  of  German  military  policy  by 
Germany's  distinguished  scholars  can  possibly  for 
long  deprive  them  of  the  loyal  admiration  and  un- 
qualified respect  in  which,  as  teachers  in  their  own 
fields,  they  are  held  by  the  disciples  of  science  and 
of  letters  everywhere.  German  capacity  for  mu- 
nicipal administration  is  our  admiration  and  our 
envy,  even  though  the  contrast  with  our  own  per- 
formances in  this  field  may  not  be  quite  so  de- 
pressing as  a  generation  ago.  The  American  in 
a  great  and  rapidly  growing  industrial  town  in  the 
Ehine  country  finds  himself  at  home  at  once  with 
problems  familiar  to  him  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland 


and  Detroit;  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  New 
York ;  in  Birmingham  and  Atlanta.  German  social 
democracy,  whether  one  shares  its  economic  and 
political  aims  or  not,  has  shown  after  all  a  re- 
straint under  provocation,  a  respect  for  estab- 
lished institutions,  a  vigor  and  persistence 
(and  efficiency  of  organization)  which  have  made 
it  the  ideal  of  labor  movements  through- 
out the  world  and  have  won  for  it  the  grudg- 
ing admiration  of  its  enemies  and  critics.  Ger- 
man culture  is  not  so  superior  to  that  of  France 
or  England  as  to  justify  reckless  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  nations  to  secure  its  triumph.  Such  argu- 
ments are  but  a  travesty  of  logic  and  of  common- 
sense.  But  it  is  in  itself  so  essential  to  progress, 
so  valuable  an  element  in  civilization,  that  any 
real  struggle  for  national  existence  and  for  an 
opportunity  for  normal  development  on  the  part 
of  its  guardians,  may  well  enlist  among  us  con- 
stant sympathy  and  good  will. 


RUSSIA  also  is  our  friend,  less  known,  less 
understood,  perhaps  as  yet  less  understand- 
able; and  yet  whatever  sentiment  there  is  in  this 
country,  whatever  traditions  of  national  relation- 
ship, are  those  of  friendship.  Friction  there 
has  been  because  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia, and  yet  no  Christian  nation  can  very  well 
throw  stones  at  another  on  this  score.  When  the 
point  was  reached  at  which  our  own  burdens  were 
appreciably  increased  by  the  pogroms,  and  when 
our  own  citizens  were  refused  rights  which  we  felt 
should  be  guaranteed  by  treaty,  we  did  not  refrain 
from  remonstrance  and  insistence  to  the  point  of 
terminating  a  treaty.  But  that  even  these  grave 
differences  should  be  for  any  long  time  a  barrier 
between  us,  is  most  improbable. 

Russians  are  at  heart  a  simple,  religious,  demo- 
cratic and  idealistic  people.  Their  novelists  have 
revealed  them  to  us  as  they  are ;  and  so  revealed, 
we  find  them  worthy  of  our  friendship,  worthy  of 
better  acquaintance  and  more  intimate  neighbor- 
liness.  No  friendship  for  Germany  ntust  carry  us 
into  any  sympathy  for  their  fantastic  terror  of 
the  Slav  peril.  Like  the  Yellow  peril,  it  is  a  bogey 
to  _scare  children.  Any  theory  of  national  well- 
being  which  compels  a  people  to  look  upon  their 
neighbor  as  a  wild  beast,  destroys  itself.  Kip- 
ling's Bear  that  walks  like  a  Man  is  a  detestable 
prostitution  of  the  art  of  poetry,  of  which  at  this 
moment  he  is  probably  ashamed  as  an  English- 
man, whatever  his  feeling  about  it  as  a  poet. 

Towards  Russians,  as  towards  Japanese  and 
Servians  and  whatever  other  peoples  of  Europe 
or  of  Asia  may  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  war, 
we  shall  do  well  to  cherish,  at  this  time,  senti- 
ments of  neighborliness  and  good  will,  so  that, 
in  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  peace  may  come  quickly 
and  all  nations  may  have  cause  to  remember  that 
in  their  time  of  peril  we  gave  them  no  cause  for 
offense,  had  no  ear  for  slander  against  them,  lis- 
tened to  their  just  grievances  with  sympathy, 
and  with  open  and  understanding  minds  to  their 
aims,  purposes  and  ideals. 

Such  a  neutrality  has  content,  a  fascination  com- 
parable to  that  of  war  itself,  a  justification  both 
now  and  hereafter. 
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[Continued  from  page  12.] 

position  of  the  Socialists  when  war  was 
actually  declared?  Were  the  Socialists 
untrue  to  their  international  ideals? 

The  Socialists  in  the  various  coun- 
tries have  never  declared  against  wars 
of  defense.  They  have  always  main- 
tained their  right  to  defend  their  hearth- 
stones when  these  were  endangered. 

When  with  Belgium  in  order,  Van- 
dervelde,  therefore,  accepted  a  position 
as  minister  of  state  and  the  Belgian 
Socialists  urged  their  members  to  enlist; 
when,  in  France,  Marcel  Sembat  and 
Jules  Guesde,  the  irreconcilable  Marx- 
ist, became  members  of  the  war  cabinet 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense 
of  their  country,  they  felt  that  they  were 
performing  an  act  perfectly  consistent 
with  their  international  principles. 

"Our  duties  in  the  war,"  declares 
Vandervelde,  speaking  of  the  Socialists 
in  the  countries  of  the  allies,  "coincided 
entirely  with  our  principles.  By  oppos- 
ing German  militarism  we  were  not  only 
fighting  for  our  independence  but  for 
the  freedom  and  civilization  of  Europe. 
As  far  as  Belgium  was  especially  con- 
cerned, there  was  not  one  single  Social- 
ist who,  from  the  very  moment,  did  not 
agree  with  this  view." 

Though  the  plea  can  be  made  that 
Russia  was  on  the  defensive  in  the  war, 
her  territory  was  not  violated.  The 
Russian  Socialists  took  strong  action 
against  the  war,  even  after  its  declara- 
tion. 

"The  hearts  of  the  Russian  workers 
are  with  the  European  proletariat,"  de- 
clared Valentin  Klaustoff,  the  Socialist 
deputy,  in  his  speech  in  the  Duma 
August  8.  "This  war  is  provoked  by  the 
policy  of  expansion  for  which  the  rul- 
ing classes  of  all  countries  are  responsi- 
ble." The  Social  Democrats,  after  this 
declaration,  left  the  hall,  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Party. 

The  Labor  Party  decided  to  support 
the  war;  its  official  organ,  on  August  5, 
urged  all  "to  stand  together  in  defense 
of  their  motherland";  while  the  party, 
at  the  request  of  the  Premier,  offered  to 
assist  in  obtaining  recruits. 

The  Independent  Labor  Party,  the 
Socialist  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
a  different  position.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  its  leading  member,  resigned 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Labor 
group  in  Parliament  because  they  sup- 
ported England's  position.  Keir  Hardie 
continued  openly  in  Parliament  to  cross- 
question  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  his  policies 
and  to  criticise  British  diplomacy.  The 
I.  L.  P.  flooded  the  country  with  anti- 
war literature.  It  argued,  as  it  did  prior 
to  the  war,  that  England's  active  alli- 
ance with  Russia  would  give  that  coun- 
try a  dominating  influence  in  Europe 
which  would  be  more  dangerous,  per- 


Fair  Play  in  Telephone  Rates 


IT  is  human  nature  to  resent 
paying  more  than  anyone  else 
and  to  demand  cheap  telephone 
service  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wouldn't  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
were  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  wouldn't  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge  for 
a  quart  of  milk  as  another  pays 
for  a  gallon. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, the  telephone  should  reach 
every  home,  office  and  business 
place.  To  put  it  there,  rates  must 
be  so  graded  that  every  person 
may  have  the  kind  of  service  he 
requires,  at  a  rate  he  can  easily 
afford. 

Abroad,  uniform   rates   have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their  use, 
establishing  an  average  rate 
higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service  they 
require,  at  a  price  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  use  each 
makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  telephones 
in  the  world. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  set  for  October  21-23 
has  been  postponed  to  a  later  date  because 
of  the  war. 


The  Red  Cross,  the  American  hospital 
ship,  made  Falmouth,  England,  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  three  days  late  because  of  fog. 


The  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Building,  New  York  city,  Octo- 
ber 9,  2.30  and  8.30  p.  m.,  will  discuss  social 
hygiene  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  Correction,  of  life  insurance 
companies,  of  the  church,  of  boys'  and  girls' 
organizations  and  of  medicine. 


The  joint  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Home  Education  and  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association 
scheduled  for  last  week  in  Philadelphia  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  war.  The  ne- 
cessity for  postponement  of  the  interna- 
tional meeting  was  realized  too  late  for  the 
national  body  to  plan  an  independent  pro- 
gram and  it  will  accordingly  meet  early  in 
1915. 

Four  sectional  conferences  will  be  held  in 
October  and  November  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis :  St.  Louis, 
October  6-8 ;  Philadelphia,  October  16 ;  Ban- 
gor,  Me.,  October  22;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  No- 
vember. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— In  New  York  City  a  young 
woman  who  is  otherwise  engaged  to  live  in 
a  settlement  free,  as  companion,  must  be 
able  to  play  piano.  Address  2023,  SURVEY. 

RESIDENTS— A  few  persons  interested 
in  settlement  work  may  secure  residence 
in  return  for  social  service.  Federation  Set- 
tlement, Inc.,  240  East  105th  Street.  New 
York  city. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  Boy  Work 
wants  to  find  place  where  he  can  invest  his 
life  in  a  work  for  the  boys  of  an  orphans' 


home   where  character-building   is  the  su- 
preme thing.     Address  1299,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  four  years'  experience 
in  social  work,  desires  position  after  Octo- 
ber  first.  Address  3024,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  seeks  connection.  Has 
had  seven  years'  experience;  speaks  four 
languages.  Wishes  playground  or  settle- 
ment work,  preferably  in  Jewish  institution. 
Can  begin  work  on  or  after  October  first. 
Address  2025,  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  student  desires  to  engage  in 
social  work  on  off  days,  viz.,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Wednesday  un- 
til noon.  Address  2026,  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  woman  worker,  seven  years' 
experience  in  church  and  social  work,  de- 
sires position  along  similar  lines.  Refer- 
ences. Address  2027,  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  social  worker,  ten  years'  ex- 
perience as  visitor  and  head  of  institution, 
desires  position  in  welfare  or  institutional 
work  with  girls.  Good  references.  Ad- 
dress 2028,  SURVEY. 


haps,  than  German  militarism ;  and  that, 
however  desirable  it  was  to  crush  the 
power  of  the  German  military  class,  war 
was  a  poor  weapon  to  use. 

"The  end,"  declared  Macdonald,  "can- 
not be  secured  in  that  way,  and  if  it 
could,  the  price  is  too  dear.  I  would 
rather  that  militarism  had  flourished  for 
another  ten  years  than  that  we  should 
have  sent  thousands  along  the  path  of 
privation,  hate  and  pain  to  death." 

The  conduct  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
countries  of  the  allies,  after  the  out- 
break, therefore,  has  been  for  the  most 
part,  consistent  with  the  tenets  of  in- 
ternational Socialism. 

The  two  countries  yet  to  be  considered 
are  Germany  and  Austria.-  Following 
the  war,  the  German  Social  Democrats 
voted  for  the  war  budget.  Dr.  Karl 
Liebknecht  is  reported  as  stating  that 
he  and  13  other  Social  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  voted  against  this 
measure.  Thirty  of  the  110  members 
were  said  to  be  absent  at  the  time.  An- 
other report  has  it  that  37  members  op- 
posed the  action  of  the  majority  at  the 
party  conference  prior  to  the  meeting. 

In  explanation  of  the  Socialists'  ac- 
tion it  is  claimed  that  the  country  was 
at  the  time  unaware  of  the  ultimatum 
sent  to  Belgium  and  of  the  subsequent 
invasion.  The  news  reaching  the  Social 
Democrats  made  it  appear  that  Russia 
was  the  aggressor  and  that  the  Cossacks 
were  prepared  to  invade  Germany  and 
submerge  its  culture  and  civilization. 
The  majority  of  the  Social  Democrats 
in  the  Empire  evidently  contended  that 
their  war  is  one  of  defense. 

After  declaring  that  the  Socialists  as- 
sume no  responsibility  for  the  war, 
Deputy  Haase  declared  in  his  Reichs- 
tag speech : 

"Much  is  at  stake  for  our  nation  and 
its  independent  future  in  the  event  of  a 
victory  of  Russian  despotism,  which  has 
stained  itself  with  the  blood  of  the  best 
of  its  people — much,  if  not  all ! 

"We  demand  that  as  soon  as  the  goal 
of  safety  be  reached,  and  our  opponents 
are  inclined  to  peace,  an  end  be  made 
through  a  peace  which  makes  possible 
friendship  with  neighboring  peoples. 
We  demand  this,  not  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  international  solidarity,  for  which 
we  have  always  struggled,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  the  German  people." 

Phillip  Scheideman,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  maintains:  "Upon  Rus- 
sia lies  the  main  stigma  of  the 
present  war.  While  yet  the  Czar 
was  exchanging  messages  with  the 
German  Emperor  in  order  apparently 
to  work  for  peace,  he  was  secretly  arm- 
ing, not  only  against  Austria,  but  also 
against  Germany.  We  in  Germany  had 
the  duty  of  combatting  Czarism." 

"Our  German  comrades  found  them- 
selves upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma," 
declares  Vandervelde.  "To  vote  against 
the  war  credits  meant  to  deliver  their 
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country  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
invader;  to  vote  for  them  meant  to 
supply  their  government  with  arms 
against  England,  France  and  Belgium, 
in  a  word,  against  the  democracy  of 
western  Europe.  Of  the  two  evils  they 
chose  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
least.  In  their  hatred  of  Czarism  they 
voted  for  the  war  credits." 

Others,  however,  claim  that  German 
Social  Democrats  did  not  perform  their 
full  duty.  The  war,  these  critics  as- 
sert, was  undeniably  one  of  aggression 
on  Germany's  part.  The  Socialists 
should  have  known  this.  If  they  were 
aware  of  this  and  still  supported  the 
budget,  they  were  false  to  their  com- 
rades of  other  nations.  If  they  were 
deceived  by  the  government,  they  were 
wickedly  stupid.  For  time  and  again 
they  foretold  the  manner  in  which  de- 
ception would  probably  be  practiced  in 
such  a  crisis.  The  opposition  before 
referred  to  indicates  that  a  strong  min- 
ority of  Social  Democrats,  led  by  Dr. 
Karl  Liebknecht,  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  the  critics.  In  my  belief,  the  So- 
cialists were  simply  carried  away  by  a 
false  nationalism. 

While  many  American  Socialists  are 
still  awaiting  fuller  information  before 
condemning  or  approving  the  position 
of  the  Social  Democracy  of  Germany, 
such  organs  as  the  German  New  York 
Volksceitung,  maintain  that  the  attitude 
of  their  German  comrades  is  "incom- 
prehensible." 

Little  is  heard  of  the  Austrian  Social- 
ists. Reports  come  that  a  number  of 
Austrians  have  been  shot  for  desertion. 
Whether  this  was  a  result  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  Socialists,  is  not  known.  After 
the  war,  the  Socialists  in  Austria  seem 
to  have  taken  officially  about  the  same 
nationalistic  position  as  their  German 
brothers. 

Finally,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  Socialist  movement  in  the 
various  countries  and  on  the  Interna- 
tional? I  asked  that  question  of  Emile 
Vandervelde,  on  his  arrival  in  America. 

"That  will  depend,"  he  answered, 
"upon  the  result  of  the  war.  If  Ger- 
many should  win — of  which  I  see  no 
possibility — militarism  would  be  en- 
trenched in  Germany  and  the  Socialist 
movement  there  would  feel  its  oppres- 
sion even  more  than  now.  Belgium, 
Holland,  Servia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Prus- 
sian Poland,  would  be  dominated  by  this 
autocracy.  The  republican  institutions 
of  other  countries  would  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  and  each  nation  would  be  com- 
pelled to  arm  even  more  extensively 
than  at  present. 

"On  the  other  hand,  should  the  allies 
win,  especially  should  they  be  victorious 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  England 
and  France,  a  great  impulse  would  be 
given  to  all  democratic  movements, 
especially  to  Socialism.  The  independ- 
ence of  Belgium  would  be  secure,  and 
she  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  her 
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attention  to  internal  problems.  We  in 
Belgium  have  been  fighting  for  many 
years  for  universal  suffrage,  for  the 
policy  of  one  vote  one  man,  instead  of 
the  present  one,  two  and  three  vote  sys- 
tem. The  Labor  Party  even  entered 
upon  a  general  strike  to  attain  this  end,, 
and  a  governmental  committee  is  tak- 
ing the  matter  up.  It  is  believed  on  all 
sides  that  universal  suffrage  will  be 
granted  immediately  after  the  war. 

"The  Socialist  parties  of  Belgium  and 
France  have  greater  prestige  than  ever 
before.  The  governments  were  compell- 
ed to  turn  to  the  Socialists  when  their 
countries  were  in  danger.  Sembat  and 
Guesde  were  called  to  the  cabinet  in 
France  while  a  Socialist  was  made  a 
minister  of  state  in  Belgium. 

"We  believe  that  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  Germany  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  Prussian  militarism  is 
overthrown  and  that  it  is  therefore  to 
the  interest  even  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  that  Germany  be  defeated. 
Prussian  Poland  would  secure  greater 
freedom  than  at  present;  Alsace-Lorraine 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  freed  from 
German  domination;  Servia  would  be 
far  more  independent  than  at  present 
and  would  probably  have  possession  of 
Herzegovina,  while  the  Italian  popula- 
tion of  Trieste  would  perhaps  be  free 
from  the  complete  control  of  Austria. 

"I  believe  also  that  a  victory  for  th 
Allies  would  mean  greater  democrac; 
for  Russia.  That  is  the  opinion  as  we 
of  many  Russians  whom  I  have  met. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Vandervelde  the 
International  will  regain  within  a  shor 
time  its  old  spirit  of  unity.  He  said : 

"I  did  not  find  that  the  average  Bel 
gian  and  French  workingman  in  th< 
Socialist  movements  carried  his  bit- 
terness against  the  German  workers. 
He  considered  his  German  comrades- 
as  victims  of  circumstances,  who  were 
forced  into  war  against  their  will, 
and  I  believe  that  within  a  short  time 
after  peace  is  declared,  enmity  which 
war  entails  will  be  forgotten  and  that 
the  International  will  emerge  from  the 
conflict  stronger  than  ever.  I  wish 
here  to  deny  the  report,"  he  added, 
''that  the  Germans  and  Austrians  have 
repudiated  a  manifesto  of  the  Inter- 
national. No  such  manifesto  has  been 
issued  since  the  war.  A  friendly  greet- 
ing, signed  by  French  and  Belgian  lead- 
ers, has  been  sent  to  the  German  work- 
ers, but  nothing  in  the  form  of  an  offi- 
cial communication  of  the  International."" 

"The  only  way  to  stop  war  is  to  abol- 
ish the  rule  of  the  militarists  and  of  the 
autocracies,"  said  the  chairman  of  the 
International.  "When  the  Social  Demo- 
crats become  the  majority  party,  then 
we  will  have  peace." 

In  the  friendly  greetings  which  even 
now  are  being  exchanged  between  the- 
toilers  of  many  nations,  we  have  straws, 
which  show  the  vitality  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  movement. 
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RELIEF  WORK 


On  the  Battlefield: 


Contributions  to  the  American  Red  Cross  to  date  are  less  than  a 
third  of  the  sum  given  for  sufferers  from  the  Italian  earthquake. 


For  Non-Combatants:, 

The  Committee  of  Mercy  has  been  organized  on  an  international 
basis  to  raise  funds  for  non-combatants,  chiefly  women  and 
children. 


Serving  Mankind  at  Sea: 


The  work  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutters  in  relieving  fish- 
ermen and  sailors,  and  in  quarantine  and  other  police  service 
afloat.  First  of  a  series  on  relief  work  of  the  federal  government. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

\y .  L.  MACKENZIE  KING,  formerly  Can- 
adian minister  of  labor,  and  author 
of  the  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investi- 
gation act,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  to  make  an  extensive 
study  of  industrial  relations,  without  ref- 
erence to  Colorado  or  "any  existing  situa- 
tion." Page  39. 

\\TAR  relief,  through  a  half  dozen  im- 
portant organizations,  is  in  two  dis- 
tinct channels — relief  for  wounded  and  sick 
soldiers  and  relief  for  non-combatants.  Con- 
tributions to  date  for  the  battlefield  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  trifling  com- 
pared with  its  funds  for  disaster  relief  in 
times  of  peace.  Page  43. 
gOTH  the  New  York  and  Maryland  work- 
men's compensation  commissions  have 
appointed  as  managers  trained  men  who  are 
without  political  pull.  Page  40. 
ARKANSAS'  child  labor  bill,  proposed  by 
initiative,  won  out  at  the  polls  by  a  big 
majority.  Page  44. 

J<JEWBURGH  has  made  solid  gains,  par- 
ticularly  in   its   health  work    and    in 
social  perspective,  in  the  year  following  its 
survey.    Page  41. 

'P'HE  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  discussed  chiefly  charities  en- 
dorsement committees,  education  in  social 
work  and  city  conferences  of  charities. 
Page  41. 

REVENUE  cutters  are  the  Good  Samari- 
tans of  the  sea,  carrying  food  and  med- 
icine from  ice-bound  coves  in  Alaska  to 
hurricane-swept  islands  in  the  South,  dy- 
namiting derelicts,  patroling  harbors  and 
enforcing  quarantine.  First  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  relief  work  of  the  federal 
government.  Page  45. 

Anderson  Foundation  in  New  York 
has  done  its  first  year's  work,  chiefly  in 
trying  out  and  devising  plans  to  conserve 
the  public  health  which  are  still  too  new  for 
adoption  by  the  city.  Page  51. 
INDUSTRIAL  conditions  among  Negroes 
forms  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the 
St.  Louis  School  of  .Social  Economy.  Page 
52. 

'P'HAT  employment  exchanges  ought  to  be 
public  and  free,  under  competent  men, 
keeping  accurate  statistics  and  so  connected 
up  with  each  other  as  really  to  organize  the 
labor  markets  were  among  the  conclusions 
of  the  public  agency  men's  recent  conven- 
tion. Page  48. 

A  strike  involving  6,000  Philadelphia  gar- 
ment workers  has  been  settled.    Page 
50. 

Chicago  United  Charities  has  de- 
vised a  voluntary  "war  tax"  on  luxuries 
to  help  finance  its  relief  work  in  the  face 
of  unusual  demands  coupled  with  a  falling 
off  of  contributions.  Page  42. 
J)RUGS,  whiskey  and  other  contraband 
articles  can  be  kept  out  of  the  New 
York  state  prisons,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
investigating  commission.  The  new  spirit 
of  the  prisoners  under  the  honor  system  is 
against  smuggling.  Page  43. 
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COSKGO: 


HE    KIND    OF    THINGS   WAR 
NURSES  SEE 


VERY  SIMPLY  and  convincingly, 
a  nurse  who  has  returned  from  Europe 
to  America  seeking  supplies  and  funds, 
has  told  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
the  kind  of  things  war  nurses  see : 

".  .  .  Farther  on,  my  friend,  a  Red 
Cross  nurse,  joined  me,  and  together  we 
walked  about  a  mile  down  the  road, 
where  we  saw  coming  towards  us  a 
•crowd  which  filled  the  road.  Stumbling, 
shambling  women  and  children  pushing 
on  in  a  mass,  in  which  there  was  an  oc- 
casional cart  filled  with  babies  and  old 
men.  I  thought  the  exodus  from  Bel- 
gium had  stopped,  but  they  were  still 
coming.  Such  faces ! 

"There  were  two  or  three  hundred 
at  least.  They  seemed  to  be  numb  with 
physical  pain.  We  went  in  among  them 
and  singled  out  one  who  was  half- 
dragged  by  two  others.  She  turned 
fierce  eyes  upon  me,  and  I  saw  that  the 
six  months'  infant  she  clutched  had  had 
its  hand  severed  at  the  wrist  with  a 
crosswise  cut,  which  was  neither  ban- 
daged nor  washed,  but  wrapped  in  a 
towel. 

"And  then  I  noticed  a  bulging  on  the 
woman's  form,  and  she  disclosed  the 
reason — they  had  cut  off  her  breasts — 
each  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  I  saw 
them. 

"I  tried  to  find  out  why,  but  all  they 
would  do  was  to  mutter  about  enraged 
•soldiery. 

"The  only  woman  I  noticed  who  car- 
Tied  anything  besides  babies  was  a 
young  girl  with  a  box.  One  of  the  calm- 
er ones  told  me  that  in  that  box  were 
white  satin  shoes,  a  veil,  a  prayer-book, 
a  few  paper  flowers,  and  what  not,  which 
she  had  grabbed  in  the  midst  of  her  wed- 
ding feast. 

"As  for  the  rest,  they  told  the  same 
story  of  surprise  in  the  midst  of  cooking 
or  reaping,  of  shots,  fire,  and  then  miles 
of  trudging  with  shrieking  children. 
Several  of  them  told  us  they  would 
rather  be  dead. 

"The  French  sent  the  Belgian  women 
to  the  farms  in  the  country  round  about, 
as  best  they  could,  putting  them  to  work 
gathering  the  harvest.  Work  was  a  god- 
send. .  . 

"I  went  down  near  the  railroad  station 
near  Dijon  with  my  case  of  gauze  and 
cotton.  I  knew  the  wounded  were  ex- 
pected. I  can  see  them  yet.  Train  upon 
train  of  old  open  freight  cars,  jerking. 
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bumping  along,  with  those  broken  bodies 
lying  flat  on  the  bottom  with  neither 
pillow  nor  cover;  just  as  they  were  gath- 
ered from  the  field.  Ambulances  there 
were,  but  not  enough.  A  handful  of 
nuns  with  the  doctors  and  nurses  worked 
at  white  heat. 

"I  stiffened  and  plunged  in.  The  boys 
wore  the  khaki  suits.  They  were  the 
strong  English  fellows  of  yesterday,  now 
bullet-riddled,  groaning,  dirty,  emaciated 
men.  Unshaven,  they  looked  about  alike, 
except  each  had  a  different  number  sew- 
ed to  his  coat  sleeve. 

"Every  hall  in  town  was  turned  into  a 
hospital,  but  there  were  no  cots,  no 
blankets,  for  a  third  of  them.  We  did 
not  have  enough  pans  to  boil  water  in, 
enough  cloths  to  stop  the  bleeding,  nor 
enough  towels  to  wipe  cold  sweat  from 
faces.  Some  of  us  spoke  poor  French 
and  the  doctors  had  no  time  to  explain. 
We  did  the  best  we  could. 

"One  of  the  surgeons  who  was  help- 
ing told  me  he  had  just  come  over  from 
his  own  hospital  which  was  filled  with 
women  who  had  been  outraged.  He  said 
that  such  things  always  happened  in  any 
war." 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  PlaindeaJer 
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OCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  TO 
STUDY  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 


DISCLAIMING  that  it  has  in  mind 
"any  existing  situation,"  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  through  Jerome  D  Greene, 
its  secretary,  has  announced  that  it  will 
undertake  a  world-wide  investigation  of 
industrial  conditions  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  causes  of  "bitter  en- 
mities" and  searching  out  the  remedies 
therefor. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  formerly 
Canadian  minister  of  labor,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  talking  to  THE  SURVEY 
representative,  said  that,  while  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  foundation  might 
decide  later  to  inquire  into  the  Colorado 
situation,  their  investigators  would  turn 
to  Colorado  only  as  they  would  turn  to 
any  other  center  of  disturbance,  as  a 
laboratory  made  to  hand.  He  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  this  newly  created 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau  is  not  a  tem- 
porary body,  such  as  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission,  depend- 
ent upon  political  appointments,  but  will 
approach  its  work  in  the  same  scientific 
spirit  as  did  the  Rockefeller  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  and  will  expect  to  con- 
tinue its  researches  as  long  as  there  is 
need  for  them. 

In  making  announcement  of  their 
plans,  October  1,  the  trustees  said: 

"In  the  anomalies  which  modern  in- 
dustrial conditions  disclose,  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  social  disorder. 
Labor  and  capital,  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  too  often  suggest  the  bitter 
enmities  and  destructive  capacities  of 
opposing  and  contending  forces,  and  too 
rarely  suggest  the  possibilities  of  har- 
monious and  united  action  conforming 
to  the  laws  of  individual  and  social  need. 
The  present  inquiry  will  seek  to  reveal 
the  causes  of  the  former,  and  the  means 
of  promoting  the  efficient  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  latter. 

"In  facing  the  problem  of  industrial 
relations,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
deliberately  attempting  to  grapple  with 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  most  com- 
plicated and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
urgent  question  of  modern  times,  and  it 
is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  instituted.  The 
foundation  is  not  baffled  at  the  outset 
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by  the  knowledge  that  the  task  hitherto 
has  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless,  and  that 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  the 
tried  experience  of  the  world,  is  so  vast 
as  to  be  overwhelming.  These  may  be 
reasons  for  a  gradual  approach,  and  for 
counselling  patience  in  the  matter  of  re- 
sults, but  they  afford  no  excuse  for  in- 
action. It  is  hoped  that  an  investigation 
instituted  on  the  scale,  and  impartially 
and  persistently  pursued  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  facilities  which  the  foun- 
dation affords  will  gradually  win  for  it- 
self the  co-operation,  not  alone  of  em- 
ployers and  workingmen,  of  industrial 
organizations,  of  individuals,  and  insti- 
tutions interested  in  social  reform,  but 
also  of  universities  and  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

"In  no  sense  will  the  investigation  be 
local  or  restricted,  or  carried  on  with 
particular  reference  to  any  existing 
situation,  or  for  that  matter,  with  ref- 
erence to  conditions  in  any  one  country. 
The  experience  of  the  several  countries 
of  the  world  will  be  drawn  upon.  In 
the  words  of  the  charter  of  the  foun- 
dation, it  is  intended  for  "the  well-being 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world,"  and 
the  means  taken  to  further  this  end, 
both  as  regards  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
vestigated and  the  methods  of  inquiry, 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  high  pur- 
pose thus  expressed." 

Mr.  King,  who  will  superintend  this 
most  important  work,  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  handling  the  industrial  prob- 
lems of  Canada.  He  is  forty  years 
old.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  he  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  political  economy  at 
Chicago  University,  and  later  became 
an  instructor  at  Harvard,  resigning  to 
organize  the  Canadian  government's 
newly  created  Department  of  Labor. 
Under  his  direction,  a  "fair  wage"  pol- 
icy was  adopted,  the  sweating  system 
was  abolished  in  government  contracts, 
and  laws  were  passed  protecting  labor 
against  importation  of  strike-breakers 
under  unjust  conditions.  Mr.  King  has, 
through  his  administration  of  the  indus- 
trial disputes  act,  given  the  Canadian 
public  prompt  and  reliable  information 
concerning  strike  causes  and  conditions, 
and  has  served  as  conciliator  in  forty 
strikes. 

It  is  no  small  guarantee  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  of  this  investigation 
will  be  carried  on,  the  trustees  of  the 
foundation  have  pointed  out,  that  Mr. 
King,  after  years  of  public  service  in 
the  handling  of  labor  problems,  has,  by 
his  known  impartiality  and  disinterest- 
ed purpose,  retained  the  good-will,  con- 
fidence, and  respect  of  employers  and 
representatives  of  labor  alike. 

While  Mr.  King  is  to  enter  at  once 
upon  his  duties,  it  may  be  a  month  or 
so  before  further  announcement  will  be 
made  of  the  plan  of  work — whether  sev- 
eral lines  of  investigation  will  be  started 
at  once,  or  whether  the  first  inquiry  is 
to  be  devoted  to  some  special  subject. 
No  definite  sum  has  as  yet  been  set  aside 
for  the  bureau.  The  headquarters  will 


W.    L.     MACKENZIE    KING 

Director,  Rockefeller  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Relations ;  formerly  minister 
of  labor  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 
author  of  the  Canadian  industrial  dis- 
putes investigation  act. 

probably  be  in  New  York,  although  that 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  work. 

Jesse  F.  Welborn,  president  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as  de- 
claring that  the  proposed  investigation 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  situation  in 
Colorado. 
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ON-POLITICAL     MANAGERS 
FOR  TWO  STATE  BOARDS 


Two  STATE  COMMISSIONS  charged 
with  administering  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  have  just  appointed  execu- 
tives whose  experience  and  training  are 
guarantees  of  efficient  service. 

In  New  York  state  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  has  selected 
as  general  manager  a  man  whose  im- 
munity from  the  political  taint  which 
has  tinged  the  commission  itself  [see 
THE  SURVEY,  August  15]  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  resident  of 
New  York  state,  but  is  called  to  his 
present  position  from  Ohio.  William  C. 
Archer,  the  newly  elected  manager,  has 
had  experience  which  fits  him  particu- 
larly to  unsnarl  the  tangle  of  adminis- 
trative and  business  problems  which 
hamper  the  progress  of  the  commission 
and  to  organize  the  work  in  New  York 
state  effectively  and  economically. 

In  Ohio,  which  was  a  pioneer  state  in 
putting  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
into  effect,  Mr.  Archer  was  secretary  of 
the  State  Liability  Board  of  Awards, 
charged  with  administering  Ohio's  first 
compensation  law.  Later  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Ohio  when  that  department  super- 
seded the  State  Liability  Board  of 
Awards.  Mr.  Archer  is  a  lawyer  and 
has  also  done  newspaper  work. 

At  present,  owing  to  heavy  overhead 
charges  and  enormous  initial  costs,  the 
expense  of  administering  the  New  York 


law  is  very  large.  Mr.  Archer  placed 
the  expense  ratio  at  about  66  per  cent. 
By  next  year,  however,  he  hopes  to  re- 
duce this  ratio  to  10  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  he  believes  that  one  dollar  will 
be  paid  out  by  the  commission  in  com- 
pensation at  a  cost  of  only  10  cents  for 
administration.  In  New  York  state, 
where  salaries  and  other  expenses  are 
high,  this  is  comparable  with  the  Ohio 
expense  ratio  of  5  per  cent,  said  to  be 
the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  this  reduction,  despite  in- 
creased expense  in  other  directions  ow- 
ing to  greater  volume  of  work,  Mr. 
Archer  believes  the  state  appropriation 
of  $350,000  need  be  increased  only  to 
$400,000  to  maintain  the  New  York 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission. 
The  new  general  manager  also  has  plans 
for  increasing  the  number  of  cases  that 
can  be  handled  by  the  commission  to 
1,800  a  week.  More  than  1,000  a  week 
are  being  cared  for  at  present. 

The  Maryland  State  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board,  which  administers  the  re- 
cently enacted  workmen's  compensation 
law,  began  its  work  as  an  organization 
by  throwing  politics  to  the  winds  and 
electing  as  its  secretary  Howard  C. 
Hill,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  so- 
cial worker  and  is  supposed  to  be  affil- 
iated not  with  the  party  now  in  power 
in  the  state,  but  with  the  opposite  party. 

The  Republican  chairman  of  the  board, 
John  B.  Hanna,  said :  "All  of  the  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  for  merit, 
and  to  bring  to  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion trained  men." 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  Marylander,  35  years 
old,  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College. 
He  has  been  a  school  principal  and 
president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Maryland  State  High 
School  Association.  He  went  to  Bal- 
timore as  the  first  executive  secretary 
of  the  Maryland  Society  of  Social  Hy- 
giene in  1911.  Since  1913  he  has  been 
director  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Henry  Sonneborn  &  Company, 
one  of  the  large  clothing  manufactur- 
ing concerns  of  the  city,  his  duties  re- 
quiring him  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  thousands  of '  employes,  especially 
when  any  of  them  were  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  accident. 

The  Maryland  accident  board  has  fur- 
ther emphasized  its  non-political  policy 
by  appointing  as  legal  counsel  J.  Walter 
Lord,  well  known  not  as  a  Republican, 
but  as  a  Democrat,  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen and  lawyer  of  ability — an  active 
member  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, and  one  who  has  given  special 
study  to  the  subject  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. In  fact  he  was  chairman  of 
the  commission  originally  appointed  by 
Governor  Goldsborough  to  draft  a  com- 
pensation bill,  and  whose  work,  while 
it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Democratic 
legislature,  did  serve  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  contributed  towards  the 
present  law  as  finally  adopted. 


Common  Welfare 


THE    NATIONAL   CONFERENCE 
OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

THE  FIRST  general  session  of  the 
third  biennial  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  at 
Washington,  September  20-23,  was  taken 
up  by  a  two  hours'  discussion  of  charities 
endorsement  committees.  There  was 
practically  unanimous  agreement  that 
some  such  committee  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  against  bogus  charity  is 
necessary,  but  there  was  sharp  division 
>f  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  Catholic 
:harities  to  endorsement  committees  as 
low  constituted. 

The  majority  of  the  speakers  argued 
jainst  co-operation  with  them.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  that  since  Catholic 
charities  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of 
those  who  are  apt  to  contribute  to  them, 
these  charities  would  receive  no  benefit 
from  such  endorsement.  It  was  assert- 
ed by  more  than  one 'speaker  that  in 
large  cities,  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Catholic  population,  no  Catholic  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  endorsement  committees. 
This  was  represented  as  a  discrimination 
against  Catholic  charities  which  might 
entail  unforeseen  consequences.  It  was 
argued  that  the  recognition  of  endorse- 
ment committees  might  lead  to  later 
legislation  which  would  be  obnoxious. 

Other  speakers  testified  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Catholics  on  endorsement  com- 
mittees in  a  number  of  cities  and  to  the 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  them  to 
be  fair  to  Catholic  charities.  It  was 
thought  that  the  more  thoroughly  Catho- 
lic charities  are  known  the  more  readily 
will  justice  be  done  to  them.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  small  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, of  Catholic  charities,  conducted 
by  men  and  women  who  give  their  lives 
to  the  work  and  receive  either  no  com- 
pensation whatever  or  compensation  just 
sufficient  for  their  living. 

A  discussion    of    education    in    social 
work  occupied  another  session.  The  lead- 
ing paper  was  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  form- 
erly federal  commissioner  of  labor,  who 
pointed  out  the  changed  conditions  which 
results      from     industrial     development, 
growth   of   large   cities   and   the   influx 
of  immigrants.     He  said  that  Catholic 
charities    have    dealt    and     continue   to 
deal  efficiently  with  their  own  problems, 
but    he    advocated    careful    training   of 
those  who  are  to  face  the  newer  prob- 
lems of  our  modern  life.    Reports  were 
received  from  courses  of  instruction  in 
social   work,   given  under   Catholic  au- 
spices in  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  from 
round  table  talks  which  are  being  intro- 
duced in  other  cities.     The  sentiment  of 
the  audience  appeared  to  endorse  warm- 
ly  the   suggestions    presented    by    Mr 
Neill. 

A  session  on  city  conferences  of  Cath- 
olic charities  revealed  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  such  conferences  must  be  wide- 
ly established  in  order  to  complete  the 
organization  of  Catholic  charities.  Many 


of  the  limitations  under  which  these  con- 
ferences now  work  would  be  set  aside 
easily,  it  was  claimed,  by  the  addition 
of  a  thorough-going  and  well  organized 
city  conference,  which  would  unify  and 
correlate  the  extensive  and  varied  char- 
ities in  our  larger  cities. 

The  section  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence were  conducted  under  four  com- 
mittees—families, sick  and  defectives, 
children,  social  and  civic  activities,  of 
which  the  chairmen  were  Thomas  M. 
Mulry  of  New  York  city,  Dr.  Lawrence 
F.  Flick  of  Philadelphia,  James  E.  Fee 
of  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan 
of  St.  Paul.  The  women  delegates  pre- 
sent organized  a  special  section  which 
held  four  general  meetings.  They  devot- 
ed themselves  almost  entirely'  to  the 
problem  of  protection  to  young  girls  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  steps  in 
that  direction  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proaching international  exposition  at 
San  Francisco. 

The  officers  elected  were  James  Card- 
inal Gibbons,  honorary  president,  Bishop 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  president,  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  De  Lacy,  treasurer,  and  the 
Rev.  William  J.  Kerby,  secretary. 
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EWBURGH  A  YEAR  AFTER  ITS 
SOCIAL  SURVEY 


Open  Air 


From  a  letter  of  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
the  Empress  Frederick,  to  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1866 : 

"As  you  are  such  an  advocate 
for  fresh  air,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  telling  you  what  I  have  my- 
self seen  in  confirmation  of  your 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

"In  a  small  well-kept  hospital, 
where  wounded  soldiers  had  been 
taken  care  of  for  some  time,  the 
wounds  in  several  cases  did  not 
seem  to  improve;  the  general 
state  of  health  of  the  patients  did 
not  show  any  progress.  They 
were  feverish,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  wounds  was  that  of  the  be- 
ginning of  mortification.  In  the 
garden  of  the  hospital  there  was 
a  shed  or  summer-house  of  rough 
boards  with  a  wooden  roof.  The 
little  building  was  quite  open  in 
front,  and  on  the  other  two  sides 
closed  up  with  boards,  but  with 
an  aperture  of  two  feet  all  the 
way  under  the  roof,  so  that  it  was 
like  being  out  of  doors. 

"Six  patients  were  moved  down 
to  this  shed,  sorely  against  their 
will,  as  they  were  afraid  of  catch- 
ing cold.  The  very  next  day  they 
were  better;  the  fever  left  them, 
the  condition  of  the  wounds  be- 
came healthy ;  they  enjoyed  their 
summer-house  in  spite  of  two 
storms  that  knocked  down  the 
tables,  and  all  quickly  recovered. 
I  had  seen  them  upstairs,  and  saw 
them  every  day  in  the  garden. 
The  difference  was  incredible." 


DEFINITE  and  very  practical  re- 
sults are  reported  as  the  fruits  of  the 
Newburgh  survey  of  a  year  ago.  The 
survey  has,  first  of  all,  "put  Newburgh 
on  the  map,"  in  the  words  of  the  Board 
of  Health's  physician.  It  is  known  now 
as  one  of  the  first  municipalities  to  stand 
up  for  diagnosis  before  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation's  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  That  gave  it  front  rank 
among  socially-minded  cities.  Beyond 
that,  Amy  Woods,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  points  out  some  sub- 
stantial gains. 

Hardly  had  the  surveyors  left  the  city 
when  the  statement  that  Newburgh 
possibly  had  a  poor  water  supply  was 
challenged.  The  mayor  took  the  matter 
under  consideration  and  the  water  was 
subjected  to  weekly  chemical  and  bio- 
logical analyses  with  the  result  that  a 
chlorine  plant  has  been  installed  for  the 
disinfection  of  the  water  and  the  water- 
shed has  been  cleared  of  the  menace 
of  nearby  farms  and  dwellings.  A  more 
adequate  milk  inspection  is  carried  on 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  Last  summer 
the  Board  of  Health  maintained  an  in- 
fant welfare  station  and  plans  to  ex- 
tend the  work  further  next  year.  A 
free  clinic  has  been  established  by  the 
Newburgh  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 
and  as  an  offshoot  a  fresh-air  camp  was 
maintained  for  two  summer  months  for 
seventeen  pre-tubercular  children. 

Encouraged  by  the  survey  report  the 
grade  teachers  organized  and  are  work- 
ing  for   better   salaries   for   themselves 
and  a  closer  co-operation  in  school  in- 
terests.    Already    a   small    increase    in 
salaries  has  been  granted  by  the  school 
board.      Late    last   winter    one   public 
school   building   was   opened   for   night 
schools  and  within  three  weeks  the  reg- 
istration   rose    to    300.      Many    of    the 
pupils  were  young  men  in  factories  on 
the   outskirts   of  the   city   who   walked 
three  miles  back  and  forth  three  nights 
a  week.    In  response  to  the  need  of  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant  as  voiced 
in   the   survey,   a   Parent-Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  been  formed  which  hopes 
in  the  future  to  be  of  help  to  parents, 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.    A  mutual  ap- 
preciation between  truant  officer  and  the 
organized  charity  of  the  city  resulted  in 
much  good. 

The  city  is  finding  that  a  central  pur- 
chasing bureau  for  municipal  supplies 
is  an  economic  improvement.  This  was 
not  a  suggestion  originated  by  the  sur- 
vey investigation,  but  the  question  which 
had  previously  been  advocated  by  the 
mayor  was  emphasized  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Administration  report  of  the  sur- 
vey and  was  acted  upon  by  the  City 
Council.  The  council  also  appropriated 
$6,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
local  hospital.  The  question  of  a  full 
time  paid  probation  officer  is  to  come  up 
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this  fall  and  will  in  all  probability  re- 
ceive   favorable    consideration. 

"All  these  are  specific  improvements," 
writes  Miss  Woods,  "but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize what  to  me  seems  the  most 
significant  aftermath  of  a  survey.  It  is 
the  awakened  social  atmosphere  of  the 
town.  Last  Christmas  we  enjoyed  a 
splendid  municipal  tree,  and  fifty-six 
organizations,  civic,  charitable  and  so- 
cial, rallied  at  the  call  of  the  mayor  to 
make  it  a  success.  And  then  this  spring 
we  had  a  clean-up  campaign  with  the 
slogan  'Newburgh  Clean  and  Beautiful.' 
The  committee  which  undertook  this 
few  weeks'  campaign  turned  itself  into 
a  permanent  Civic  Welfare  League 
which  promises  to  do  great  things  in 
the  coming  year." 

/-^ELF-IMPOSED   "WAR  TAX"  FOR 
^CHARITY 

A  VOLUNTARY  "war  tax"  on  per- 
sonal luxuries  is  advocated  by  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  to  support  home 
charities.  The  tax  may  be  self-imposed 
by  any  person  on  little  extravagances 
such  as  candy,  flowers  and  cigars,  and 
the  revenue  resulting  mailed  to  the 
United  Charities. 

The  United  Charities  found  itself  at 
the  beginning  of  August  practically  with- 
out funds  to  continue  its  work,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  unusual  distress  among 
Chicago's  poor.  The  organization  has 
had  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  operations  even  though 
its  income  thus  far  this  year  has  exceed- 
ed that  of  last  year. 

During  the  eleven  months  ended  Au- 
gust 31  the  United  Charities  gave  as- 
sistance to  81,112  persons,  26,720  more 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1913.  And 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Eugene 
T.  Lies,  general  superintendent,  reports 
that  with  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  seri- 
ous unemployment  situation,  destitution 
in  Chicago  has  never  been  so  wide- 


spread. At  the  same  time,  with  the  pub- 
lic imagination  absorbed  in  the  European 
tragedy,  this  lesser  suffering  in  tenement 
homes  has  been  forgotten,  and  the  in- 
crease of  misery  has  been  marked  by  a 
decrease  of  contributions  for  relief. 

The  suggestion  that  everybody  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  should  levy  a  sort 
of  war  tax  on  himself  to  meet  this 
emergency  was  advanced  originally  in  a 
spirit  of  jest.  But  the  idea  took  hold, 
and  committees  are  being  formed  in 
suburbs  of  Chicago  like  Lake  Forest  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  to  further  the  scheme. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  describing 
the  plan,  offers  a  tentative  tax  scale 
which  a  person  may  levy  on  his  expend- 
itures: 

Tax  on  bonbons,  10  per  cent. 

Tax  on  ice  cream  sodas,  20  per  cent. 

Tax  on  face  powder,  15  per  cent. 

Tax  on  theaters  (to  be  paid  by  escort) 
25  per  cent. 

Tax  on  frills  and  furbelows,  from  1 
per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

Tax  on  tobacco,  20  per  cent. 

Tax  on  liquor,  20  per  cent. 

Tax  on  wining  and  dining,  as  much  as 
you  tip. 

"There  are  many  other  little  things," 
adds  the  Tribune,  "that  might  be  taxed, 
such  as  silk  hats,  gold-headed  canes,  gold 
teeth,  and  expensive  operations.  In  fact, 
the  giver  should  feel  that  inasmuch  as 
he  is  able  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
life  he  is  bound  to  see  that  the  other 
fellow  should  at  least  have  a  chance  to 
exist." 

Already  the  revenue  from  the  "war 
tax"  combined  with  that  raised  by  a 
strong  educational  publicity  campaign 
has  enabled  the  United  Charities  to  meet 
current  obligations  and  it  is  expected 
will  equip  it  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
distress  of  a  hard  winter. 


WIDE 


HEREBY  REGISTER  MY  PROTEST 
AGAINST  WAR  AND  CALL  ON  MY 
GOVERNMENT  TO  WORK  WITH  ALL 
GOVERNMENTS  TOWARDS  WORLD- 
DISARMAMENT  AND  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  PROPERLY 
POLICED,  BECAUSE  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS 
ALONE  CAN  SECURE  THAT  ABSOLUTE  NE- 
CESSITY OF  CIVILIZATION,  WORLD-WIDE 
PEACE. 

Signature 


PEACE  PETITION  POST  CARD 


Suggested  by  Elizabeth  Tilton  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  sold  at  25  cents 
a  hundred  by  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  31  Beacon  street,  Boston,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Women  Progressives,  287  Washington  street,  Boston.  The 
cards,  when  signed,  are  to  be  collected  and  to  be  sent  presently  to  President 
Wilson. 


THE  RELIEF  FUNDS 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  MERCY 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 

New  York  city 

BELGIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

10  Bridge  Street 

New  York  city 

FRENCH    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY 

[For  relief  in  America] 

450  West  34  Street 

New  York  city 

FRENCH  RELIEF  FUND 

[For  relief  in  France] 

16  East  47  Street 

New  York  city 

GERMAN  RELIEF  FUND 

New  York  Trust  Company 

26  Broad  Street 

New  York  city 

HUNGARIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

Transatlantic    Trust    Company 

67  William  Street 

New  York  city 
PRINCE    OF    WALES    [ENGLISH] 

RELIEF  FUND 

R,  M.  Stuart  Wortley 

25  Broad  Street 

New  York  city 
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UILDING    HOUSES    ON   PITTS- 
BURGH'S HILLSIDES 


PITTSBURGH  has  unusual  difficul- 
ties in  providing  good  housing  for  its 
wage-earners  because  of  the  steep  hill- 
sides that  bound  the  narrow  valleys  in 
which  lie  its  business  and  industrial  dis- 
tricts. Heretofore,  the  worker  has  had 
either  to  take  a  long  journey  morning 
and  night,  or  crowd  his  family  into  one 
of  the  shabby  tenements  perched  on  the 
more  accessible  heights. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Committee  on  Housing 
Conditions  set  itself  the  task  of  making 
these  hillsides  available  for  the  wage- 
earning  population  of  Pittsburgh.  It  set 
as  its  standard  the  single-family  house. 
Suggestions  and  plans  were  secured.  The 
scheme  was  generally  commended,  but 
there  were  many  sceptics,  for  Pittsburgh 
has  its  quota  of  people  who  believe  that 
if  a  thing  has  not  been  done,  it  can  not 
be  done.  Fortunately,  there  are  those 
also  who  believe  that  if  a  thing  should 
be  done,  it  can  be  done.  F.  R.  Babcock, 
then  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  one  of  these.  He  has  now 
erected  the  first  nine  of  a  group  of  six- 
teen single-family  houses  on  Breckin-- 
ridge  street  near  Morgan.  The  houses 
are  about  16  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep, 
and  contain  four  or  five  rooms  and  bath. 
The  rents  are  $17  and  $20  a  month,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  10  per  cent  on  the  total 
cost  of  land  and  buildings.  $35,000. 


Common  Welfare 
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A  leaflet  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Housing  Conditions  contrasts  these 
dwellings  with  the  tenements  heretofore 
provided.  On  the  basis  of  what  Mr. 
Babcock  has  done  the  leaflet  declares 
that  small,  sanitary  one-family  houses 
can  be  built  to  rent  at  from  $10  to  $27 
a  month  and  yield  6  to  10  per  cent  net 
profit.  "Investment  in  some  Pittsburgh 
homes  for  workmen,"  it  says,  "pays  bet- 
ter than  most  Colorado  gold  mines." 

Pittsburgh  is  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  provision  for  the  proper  housing  of 
its  wage-earners  is  a  necessary  part  of 
its  industrial  development. 

TO  STOP  THE  DRUG  TRADE  IN 
PRISONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS  for  stopping 
the  traffic  in  drugs  in  New  York's  state 
prisons  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons-  after  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  it  at  Sing  Sing,  Clin- 
ton, Auburn  and  Great  Meadow. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  declares  the 
commission,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
smuggling  of  drugs  into  a  prison  should 
not  be  stopped.  The  responsibility  for 
stopping  it  is  laid  by  the  commission  on 
the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  and 
the  wardens  appointed  by  him. 

Though  recent  publicity  has  caused  a 
temporary  falling  off  in  the  traffic,  the 
commission  found  that  "drugs,  whiskey 
and  other  contraband  articles  have  been 
smuggled  into  all  the  state  prisons,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Great  Meadow, 
and  used  by  the  prisoners."  Many  of 
the  drug-users  testified  that  they  learned 
the  habit  within  the  prison.  Dishonest 
guards  and  prison  officials  are  declared 
to  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  smug- 
gling, while  other  methods  are  conceal- 
ment in  mail  matter  and  merchandise 
reaching  the  prisoners  from  the  outside 
and  collusion  with  various  persons  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  prisoners. 

The  "honor  principle"  at  Great 
Meadow  prison  and  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League  at  Auburn,  says  the  commission, 
are  creating  a  sentiment  among  prison- 
ers against  smuggling. 

In  addition  to  closer  inspection  of  all 
matter  reaching  prisoners  from  the  out- 
side and  less  freedom  of  contact  between 
prisoners  and  other  persons,  the  com- 
mission urges  that  "more  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  character  and  personality  as 
a  qualification  of  prison  guards  in  civil 
service  requirements."  An  oral  examin- 
ation to  discover  such  qualities,  similar 
to  the  examination  for  probation  officer, 
is  recommended.  Presumably  this  would 
involve  an  increase  of  salary.  Prison 
guards  now  receive  $800  a  year  on  en- 
tering the  service  with  an  increase  of 
$100  a  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1.200. 

The  commission  has  no  power  to  en- 
force its  suggestions.  These  have  been 
sent  to  the  heads  of  the  prisons  investi- 
gated and  will  be  included  in  the  report 
of  the  commission  to  the  Legislature. 


A  DROP  BOX   FOR  RED  CROSS   CONTRIBUTIONS  ORIGINATED  BY  JOHN   WANAMAKtR  OF 
•••5,  PHILADELPHIA.     THE  BOX  SHOWN   HERE  IS  IN  FRONT  OF  HIS  NEW  YORK  STORE 

MERICAN  WAR  RELIEF  FUNDS   FOR   SOLDIERS  AND 
FOR  NON-COMBATANTS 

months'  service  and  return  is  approxi- 
mately $1,100. 

On  this  basis  the  transportation  of  171 
surgeons  and  nurses  on  the  Red  Cross 
ship  which  sailed  from  New  York  in 
September,  their  outfits,  their  salaries 
and  their  expenses  for  six  months  will 
cost  about  $190,000.  Adding  to  this  $55,- 
000  for  the  purchase  and  transportation 
of  surgical  apparatus  and  hospital  sup- 
plies, and  $45,000  transmitted  to  special 
foreign  Red  Cross  societies,  the  total 
sum  expended  and  obligated  for  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  up  to  September  26 
is  almost  $290,000.  The  balance  on 
hand,  therefore,  is  less  than  $50,000, 
and  an  urgent  appeal  for  more  has  been 
sent  out. 

Never  before  has  the  disruption  and 
havoc  wrought  to  peaceful  civilization 
by  war  been  so  emphasized.  While  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  there  has 
been  no  similar  organization  to  alle- 
viate the  poverty  and  suffering  of 
wives  and  children  made  destitute 
by  the  departure  of  soldiers  for 
the  front.  The  need  of  such  an  inter- 
national association  to  act  impartially, 
efficiently  and  quickly  was  finally  recog- 
nized, and  the  Committee  of  Mercy  has 
been  formed  to  aid  "the  innocent  victims 
of  war." 

The  committee  has  opened  head- 
quarters at  336  Fifth  Avenue  Building, 
New  York  city,  where  it  is  conducting 


Two  STREAMS  of  money  are 
pouring  out  of  the  United  States  to  the 
war-swept  countries  of  Europe.  One  is 
the  Red  Cross  fund  collected  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  and  dis- 
tributed impartially  among  the  belliger- 
ent nations  for  the  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  The  other  is  made  up 
of  monies  collected  by  various  relief 
committees  for  the  destitute  women,  the 
orphaned  children  and  other  non-com- 
batants in  the  devastated  regions. 

Up  to  September  26,  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  received  a  total  of  $332,- 
000.  This  sum  represents  single  checks 
of  large  denominations,  the  pennies  of 
school  children,  the  wages  of  working 
people,  moving  picture  benefits,  women's 
club  contributions,  church  collections, 
and  amounts  of  a  hundred  different  val- 
ues raised  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  are  hold- 
ing fairs,  tag  days  and  house-to-house 
canvasses  to  swell  this  great  humani- 
tarian gift. 

Several  thousand  churches  took  up 
collections  on  October  4,  the  Sunday 
which  President  Wilson  designated  as  a 
clay  of  prayer  for  peace. 

The  highest  possible  purchasing  power 
is  exacted  from  each  dollar  of  this  $332,- 
000  by  the  marvelous  efficiency  of  the 
Red  Cross  organization.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  cost  of  sending  a  surgeon 
or  nurse  to  Europe  for  a  period  of  six 
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a  campaign  for  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  mercy  work.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  is  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  the  treasurer  August  Belmont,  and 
the  vice-presidents  are  such  well  known 
people  as  Katherine  B.  Davis,  New  York 
city  commissioner  of  corrections,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  and  John 
Purroy  Mitchell,  mayor  of  New  York  city. 

The  scheme  of  organization  is  only 
tentative,  but  it  is  planned  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  like  the  Red  Cross  with  state 
boards  appointed  in  every  state,  and  lo- 
cal chapters.  Norman  Hapgood,  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly  is  chairman  of  the 
General  States  Committee. 

In  Europe  the  funds  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  each  of  the  warring  countries 
by  prominent  American  women  acting  in 
consultation  with  the  government  of  each 
country.  For  instance,  in  England,  the 
administrative  committee  includes  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Paget, 
Lady  Alice  Lowther,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
(wife  of  the  British  colonial  secretary), 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Mrs.  John  As- 
tor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Count 
Sierstorpff,  appointed  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  by  the  German  ambas- 
sador, has  left  for  Germany  to  ask  Mrs. 
Gerard  and  other  American  women  of 
that  country  to  form  an  American  com- 
mittee. Similar  committees  will  be  form- 
ed in  Belgium,  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  association  is  to  be  distinctly 
American,  and  to  be  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. In  France,  where  like  work  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Secours  Na- 
tional, a  White  Cross  has  been  adopted 
as  an  emblem,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  symbol  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Mercy  and  made  as  familiar 
as  the  Red  Cross. 

At  present  the  collection  of  relief 
funds  for  non-combatants  is  undertaken 
chiefly  by  committees  representing  the 
various  nationalities  in  America.  These 
committees  send  out  appeals  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  funds  received  are  transmitted  to  the 
fatherlands  through  the  consulates.  The 
German  Relief  Committee  sends  out  the 
following  statement: 

"Human  misery,  poverty  and  starva- 
tion will  inevitably  follow  in  its  [the 
war's]  wake.  Among  the  nations  drawn 
into  the  general  cataclysm  and  bearing 
the  brunt  of  human  strife  and  suffering 
is  Germany,  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
Will  you  help  the  wounded?  Will  you 
give  succor  to  her  destitute  widows  and 
orphans?  We  appeal  to  you  for  aid  in 
a  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  confident 
that  you  will  gladly  contribute  your 
share  to  relieve  this  piteous  human  suf- 
fering." 

The  Hungarian  Relief  Committee  and 
the  American  Branch  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  National  Relief  Fund  are  also 
publishing  appeals.  The  French  Benev- 
olent Society  "s  using  subscriptions  to 
assist  the  wives  and  children  of  reservists 


Red    Cross    Relief 
In  Peace  and  War 

At  last  report,  the  to- 
tal contributions  to 

the   American   Red 

Cross     for     service 

on     the     European 

battlefields  were. ..     $332,000.00 
The       contributions, 

through      the     Red 

Cross  following  the 

Italian     earthquake 

were    985,300.21 

For    the    Ohio    river 

floods    2,472,287.61 

For  San  Francisco.  .    3.870,469.44 


who  went  back  from  America.  Another 
committee  is  collecting  money  for  relief 
in  France. 

The  committee  which  has  had  the 
warmest  response  is  the  Belgian  Relief 
Committee.  On  October  1,  approximate- 
ly $80,000  had  been  collected,  and  an 
average  of  $3,000  daily  is  pouring  into 
<he  headquarters.  But  even  these  gener- 
ous returns  are  infinitesimal  when  com- 
pared with  the  amount  needed  to  bring 
some  relief  to  the  miserable  Belgian 
refugees. 


Mme.  Lalla  Vandervelde,  wife  of  the 
Belgian  minister  of  state,  who  is  here  to 
aid  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  in  its 
campaign  for  $1,000,000,  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  disruption  and  havoc  wrought  in 
the  peaceable  Belgian  provinces: 

"Two-thirds  of  my  country  is  desolat- 
ed, and  the  people  have  fled.  They  have 
no  homes,  no  tools,  no  clothes,  no  food — 
they  have  nothing.  All  the  factories  are 
shut  down,  and  all  the  schools  are  used 
as  hospitals  or  arsenals.  Streams  of  peo- 
ple flock  into  the  cities  from  the  country, 
many  of  them  old  and  sick.  One  girl 
from  Malines,  who  had  lain  on  her  back 
with  curvature  of  the  spine  for  years, 
walked  for  two  hours  to  Antwerp.  When 
these  refugees  arrive  within  the  city 
walls,  they  just  camp  in  the  public 
squares  and  buildings,  and  are  fed  with 
free  soup  from  communal  kitchens. 
From  these  kitchens  soup  is  also  dis- 
tributed daily  to  children  of  soldiers.  In 
Brussels  10,000  are  fed  daily." 

Mme.  Vandervelde  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  formulate  definite  plans  at  pres- 
ent, or  to  tell  specifically  how  the  $1,- 
000.000  will  be  divided.  None  of  it, 
however,  will  be  used  for  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivity or  immediate  relief  work,  but  for 
the  future  rehabilitation  of  Belgian  refu- 
gees on  Belgian  soil  and  in  Belgian  in- 
dustries. 


ARKANSAS    CHILD    LABOR    LAW    SECURED    BY    THE 
INITIATIVE-By  A.  J.  McKELWAY 

"tOOO 


THE  POPULARITY  of  the  cause 
of  child  labor  reform  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  by  the  success  of  the  child 
labor  bill  initiated  by  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

For  several  terms  the  Legislature  has 
neglected  to  pass  an  adequate  child  labor 
bill,  although  there  was  no  great  abuse 
of  child  labor  in  the  state,  the  child- 
employing  industries  being  comparative- 
ly few.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, though  the  majority  were  in 
favor  of  such  a  bill,  the  crowding  of 
other  matters  upon  the  calendar  pre- 
vented the  taking  of  a  vote. 

I  told  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  that  it  would  save  the  state 
some  expense  in  printing  if  the  Legis- 
lature would  pass  the  bill  instead  of  leav- 
ing us  to  initiate  it.  It  would  have  been 
a  much  less  satisfactory  measure,  how- 
ever, since  certain  child-employing  in- 
terests had  influence  with  members  of 
the  committee  that  considered  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  with  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature,  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  women's  clubs,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, undertook  to  secure  peti- 
tions for  the  initiation  of  the  child  labor 
act.  Some  13,000  names  were  required, 
and  Herschel  H.  Jones,  an  agent  of  the 
national  committee,  was  sent  to  Arkan- 
sas to  stimulate  public  opinion  and  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  signa- 


tures. Instead  of  13,000,  some  22,0 
names  were  secured  on  the  petitions,  and 
in  the  recent  election  held  in  Arkansas 
the  votes  for  the  act  numbered  52,811, 
with  17,978  against — nearly  a  three  to 
one  vote..  The  child  labor  act  proved 
the  most  popular  of  the  fifteen  bills 
and  amendments  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  fell  only  11,000  votes  behind  that 
cast  for  the  successful  candidate  for 
governor. 

The  bill  is  a  condensation  of  the  uni- 
form child  labor  law,  the  first  section 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  in  any 
remunerative  occupation,  except  that 
during  the  school,  vacation  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  may  be  employed  by 
their  parents  or  guardians  in  occupations 
owne'd  or  controlled  by  them.  This  ap- 
plies to  children  on  farms  as  well  as  in 
factories. 

Further  regulations  are  the  sixteen- 
year-age  limit  for  occupations,  danger- 
ous or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals 
•of  children,  including  employment  upon 
the  stage.  Children  under  sixteen  are 
also  forbidden  to  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week  or  eight  hours  a  day, 
or  at  night;  while  children  under  eight- 
een can  not  work  more  than  fifty-four 
hours  a  .week  or  after  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  usual  provisions  for 
the  issuing  of  employment  certificates 
are  put  into  force  by  this  act,  which  be- 
comes effective  January  1. 


HEALTH 


SERVING  MANKIND  AT  SEA:  THE  REVENUE  CUTTER 
SERVICE-By  C.  A.  McALLISTER 
ENGINEER- IN-CHIEF,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. 


FEW  PEOPLE  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  military  arm  of  the  United  States 
government  which  performs  valiant 
service  on  the  seas  in  time  of  war  but 
in  time  of  peace,  devotes  itself  princi- 
pally to  the  relief  of  those  in  danger  or 
distress. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  is,  pri- 
marily, a  branch  of  the  United  States 
navy.  In  every  war  in  which  this  coun- 
try has  engaged,  the  gallant  little  ves- 
sels of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  have 
done  their  share  of  the  fighting.  But 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  little  known  activities 
of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  time 
of  peace. 

Alaska,  "Seward's  refrigerator,"  as  it 
was  contemptuously  called  by  critics  of 
that  far-seeing  statesman,  knows  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  best,  with  the 
knowledge  born  of  the  intimacy  of  a 
foster-child  with  its  benefactor.  When 
this  valuable  territory  was  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  revenue 
cutters  were  on  hand  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  government. 

And  they  have  been  there  in  all  ca- 
pacities ever  since. 

They  have  explored  its  rock-bound 
shores,  made  preliminary  charts  of  its 
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waters,  succored  stranded  miners,  car- 
ried food  to  natives  when  but  for  time- 
ly assistance,  whole  villages  must  have 
succumbed  to  starvation ;  they  have  en- 


forced law  and  order  among  lawless  in- 
vaders, protected  seal  rookeries  from 
marauders,  enforced  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  fish  and  game,  and  per- 
formed all  manner  of  other  beneficial 
acts  for  its  inhabitants. 

For  many  years,  the  revenue  cutters 
were  the  only  representatives  of  organ- 
ized government  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  vast  domain.  Commanding 
officers  of  the  cutters  were  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes,  perform  marriage 
ceremonies,  apprehend  criminals  of  all 
sorts,  and  care  for  the  destitute;  and 
surgeons  treated  the  sick. 

The  resources  of  Alaska's  valuable 
territory  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  touch- 
ed. As  an  example  of  the  wisdom  dis- 
played by  Secretary  Seward  in  its  pur- 
chase, the  records  show  that  the  treas- 
ury department  has  received  more  money 
from  the  sale  of  sealskins  taken  on  the 
Pribylof  Islands,  than  the  original  pur- 
chase price  of  the  whole  territory — 
seven  and  one-half  million  of  dollars. 
That  these  seal  herds  were  not  wantonly 
destroyed  years  ago  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  which  annually  sends  a 
fleet  of  its  vessels  to  patrol  the  waters 
around  the  islands  during  the  open  sea- 
son.. Such  services  can  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  money  terms  can- 
not express  the  value  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  hunian- 
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The  Survey,  October  10,  1914 


CLEARIXG  WRECKAGE  FROM  OCEAN 
ROUTES 

Setting     a    mine     of     one     hundred 
pounds  of  gun-cotton. 


The  diver  who  has  placed  the  mine, 
must  hasten  to  safety. 


ity.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  one  vessel 
alone,  the  revenue  cutter  Bear,  has 'un- 
doubtedly saved  more  lives  in  and 
around  Alaska  than  were  destroyed  by 
the  entire  American  fleet  at  Santiago. 

Coming  nearer  home,  one  will  natur- 
ally ask,  "What  does  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service  do  for  people  along  our  own 
coasts?"  In  reply,  I  would  say,  "Simply 
watch  the  daily  papers;"  for  scarcely  a 
day  passes  on  which  some  cutter  does 
not  figure  in  a  rescue  of  either  life  or 
property,  often  of  both. 

About  the  middle  of  November  every 
year,  the  President  of  the"  United  States 
issues  a  proclamation  directing  certain 
cutters  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  lending  assistance  to  vessels  in 
distress.  From  December  1  to  March 
30,  a  cordon  of  ten  able,  first-class  reve- 
nue cutters  cruise  constantly  along  the 
coast  seeking  vessels  in  distress. 

Each  cutter  is  fitted  with  wireless 
telegraphy  by  means  of  which  she  is 
kept  in  touch  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  with  shore  stations  and  with 
steamships  near  the  coast.  At  the  first 
alarm  she  is  off  for  the  scene  of  trouble. 
Exceedingly  comfortable  it  is  for  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  a  sinking  ship 
to  know  that  their  call  of  distress  has 
been  heard,  and  that  one,  two  and  some- 
times three  revenue  cutters  are  rushing 
to  their  aid.  The  master  of  many  a  sail- 
ing ship  aground  on  Nantucket  Shoals 
has  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  on  seeing  in 
the  distance  the  smoke  of  a  revenue  cut- 
ter steaming  to  his  relief. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 


many  soulless  individuals  who  take  a 
ghoulish  delight  in  sending  out  false 
alarms  for  assistance,  and  numerous  are 
the  instances  where  revenue  cutters  have 
been  called  out  to  sea  in  bad  weather  to 
answer  appeals  for  help  which,  upon  in- 
vestigation, turn  out  to  be  hoaxes  pure 
and  simple.  Congress  has  now  pre- 
scribed laws  which  will  curb  these  mis- 
creants. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless,  that  the  Life-Saving  Ser- 
vice is  an  off-shoot  of  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service.  Indeed,  it  is  today  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  older  branch, 
inasmuch  as  revenue  cutter  officers  are 
detailed  as  inspectors  of  each  district, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  indefati- 
gable and  painstaking  efforts  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  life-savers  is  kept  up  to 
the  mark. 

In  its  varied  duties  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service  does  considerable  life  saving 
on  its  own  account.  Statistics  show  that 
during  the  past  decade  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  human  beings  were  actually 
saved  from  drowning  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  service. 

Abandoned  ships  at  sea  and  those  sunk 
in  shoal  waters  have  been  for  years  a 
menace  to  other  vessels  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  globe.  Spasmodic  efforts 
have  been  made  by  various  governments 
and  private  organizations  to  remove 
these  terrors  of  the  deep,  but  the  first 
systematic  derelict-destroying  began 
recently  with  the  advent  of  the  Seneca, 
a  vessel  built  especially  for  this  duty 
and  operated  as  a  revenue  cutter.  In 
less  than  one  year,  twenty-six  floating 


or  sunken  wrecks  have  been  removed, 
so  that  at  the  present  day  the  entire 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Maine  to 
Florida  is  kept  cleared  of  these  obstruc- 
tions by  the  Seneca  and  other  revenue 
cutters  which  have  been  especially  equip- 
ped with  high  explosives  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  this  is  no  easy  occupation  may 
well  be  imagined.  Picture  yourself  out 
in  a  small  boat  on  a  freezing  morning 
in  a  rough  sea,  approaching  a  jagged 
mass  of  wreckage.  With  benumbing  fing- 
ers you  carefully  connect  the  electric 
wires  to  a  copper  mine  containing  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton,  conscious  all  the  time  that  a 
single  slip  might  result  in  a  premature 
explosion  which  would  in  an  instant 
cover  the  sea  in  your  vicinity  with  frag- 
ments of  your  own  boat  and  its  crew. 

You  must  carefully  watch  for  the 
chance  when  the  seething  waves  will 
permit  you  to  make  a  dash  for  the  spar 
or  other  part  of  the  wreck  and  hastily 
attach  the  mine,  immediately  backing 
away  before  the  next  wave  has  a  chance 
to  wreck  your  own  boat.  You  withdraw 
to  a  safe  distance  and  give  a  plunge  to 
the  handle  of  the  magneto  which  sends 
the  electric  spark  to  the  submerged 
mine.  Then  comes  a  dull  roar  which 
shakes  the  ocean.  Tons  of  sea  water 
are  cast  in  the  air  like  a  gigantic  geyser, 
in  the  midst  of  which  you  can  plainly 
discern  the  entire  mast  from  the  wreck- 
ed vessel,  showing  that  your  mine  was 
well  placed. 

A  dismasted  schooner  with  her  decks 
just  awash  and  heavy  seas  breaking 
over  her  is  an  ugly  customer  to  tackle. 
Frequently  the  revenue  cutter  must  lay- 
to  alongside  her  prey  and  wait  for  hours 
until  wind  and  sea  subside  sufficiently 
to  enable  her  even  to  make  a  line  fast 
to  the  wreck.  Towing  it,  sometimes 
stern  first,  is  a  slow  and  laborious  task  ' 
and  often  three  or  four  hawsers  must 
be  used  before  the  task  is  accomplished. 
Generally,  the  hulls  are  found  intact; 
so  that  with  new  sails  and  spars  fitted, 
they  are  again  ready  for  use. 

In  one  day,  a  year  or  so  ago,  two  of 
these  lumber-laden  derelict  schooners 
were  towed  into  the  port  of  Norfolk  by 
two  revenue  cutters,  and  the  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  restored  to  their  owners. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  a 
conservative  appraisement  of  the  schoon- 
ers and  their  cargoes.  The  monetary 
value  of  the  removal  of  these  grim 
menaces  from  the  track  of  coastwise 
steamers  cannot  be  estimated,  but  the 
whole  transaction  constituted  only  a 
fair  day's  work  for  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  in  times  of  peace. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  while  cross- 
ing any  of  the  numerous  ferries  leading 
into  New  York  city  that  you  did  not  see 
any  vessels  anchored  in  their  course? 
There  are  vessels  in  motion  by  the  hun- 
dreds but  rarely,  if  ever,  will  you  see 
any  of  them  anchored  except  in  certain 
out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  harbor. 

It  is  not  a  courteous  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  others  that  brings  about 
this  systematic  arrangement,  but  it  is 
due  to  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  two 
small  revenue  cutters  especially  detailed 
to  enforce  anchorage  regulations  drawn 
up  under  authority  given  by  Congress. 
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Nearly  all  revenue  cutters  are  fitted 
with  powerful  fire  pumps,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  protection  from  fire 
for  the  vessels  themselves,  frequently 
come  into  use  in  assisting  the  local  fire 
department  in  extinguishing  fires  along 
the  water  front  or  on  merchant  vessels 
in  the  harbors  where  the  cutters  are 
stationed.  Many  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  property  are  thus  saved  annually. 
During  the  great  conflagrations  in  Balti- 
more and  San  Francisco,  revenue  cutters 
stationed  at  those  ports  took  an  active 
part.  An  entire  section  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  undoubtedly  saved  by  the 
fire  apparatus  on  the  Window,,  and  it 
was  the  quick  action  of  an  officer  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  which  saved 
almost  the  entire  collection  of  valuable 
pictures  in  the  famous  Hopkins  Art  Gal- 
lery at  San  Francisco. 

In  the  fall  of  1909,  the  Christian 
world  was  horrified  at  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  missionaries  in 
Armenia.  The  revenue  cutter  Tahoma, 
then  on  her  way  around  the  world,  was 
the  first  American  vessel  to  reach  the 
scene  of  trouble,  and  to  afford  relief  to 
the  persecuted  foreigners. 

Revenue  cutters  have  frequently  been  ' 
called  upon  to  carry  food  and  medical 
aid  to  inhabitants  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  who  have  suffered  from 
tropical  hurricanes.  When  Galveston 
was  destroyed  by  hurricane  and  tidal 
wave,  a  revenue  cutter  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing twenty-seven  lives  under  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

A  fleet  of  revenue  cutters  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  service,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Public  Health  Service,  maintained 
such  vigilant  quarantine  during  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic  in  New  Orleans, 
1905,  that  the  spread  of  fever  to  neigh- 
boring states  was  prevented. 

A  revenue  cutter  constitutes  yearly  a 
"floating  court"  carrying  to  remote 
places  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  a 
United  States  judge,  a  marshal  and  other 
court  officials,  to  try  prisoners  and  mete 
out  justice  to  offenders  who  could  hard- 
ly be  reached  otherwise.  Revenue  cut- 
ters are  called  upon  periodically  to  take 
the  decennial  census  in  remote  islands 
of  Alaska. 

The  revenue  cutter  stationed  at  Nan- 
tucket  Island  has  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  carry  mail  to  and  from  the 
mainland  when  in  especially  severe 
weather,  the  regular  steamboat  cannot 
get  through  the  ice. 

The  revenue  cutters  are  empowered 
by  law  to  take  charge  of  race  courses, 
patrolling  the  course  not  only  in  order 
to  give  the  contestants  fair  play,  but  to 
prevent  loss  of  life  of  the  spectators 
from  collision  of  boats  crowding  to  get 
a  closer  view.  The  revenue  cutter  Thetis 
stationed  at  Honolulu,  descended  in  1909 
upon  a  number  of  Japanese  poachers, 
who  for  years  had  been  raiding  the  un- 
habited  Lisiansky  Islands  (one  of 
•  Uncle  Sam's  most  remote  possessions 
in  the  Pacific),  destroying  hundreds 
of  brilliantly  plumaged  sea  birds 
and  selling  the  feathers  to  Parisian 
milliners  at  goodly  prices.  The  capture 
included  not  only  the  men,  who  were 
imprisoned,  but  also  their  season's  loot, 
valued  at  $250,000.  The  plumages, 
thanks  to  urgent  appeals  from  Audubon 
Societies,  were  destroyed. 


THE   SENECA   PATROLING  THE  ICE   FIELDS 


ON    ALASKA    COAST    DUTY 


The  revenue  cutters  act  as  sea  police,1 
and  by  boarding  and  examining  mer- 
chant vessels  and  judiciously  imposing 
fines,  aid  in  enforcing  navigation  laws. 
Over  2,500  vessels  were  boarded  and 
examined  last  year,  850  of  which  were 
seized  or  reported  for  violation  of  fed- 
eral statutes. 

Several  times  one  of  the  revenue  cut- 
ters stationed  in  New  England  has  been 
detailed  to  accompany  the  American  fish- 
ing fleet  to  Newfoundland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  aid  in  case  of  distress, 
and  in  interpreting  their  rights  to  fish 
in  those  waters.  The  medical  officer  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
who  served  as  surgeon  in  one  of  these 
cruises,  has  since  urged  the  provision  of 
a  hospital  ship  for  our  deep-sea  fisher- 
men, similar  to  those  provided  on  the 
North  Sea.  A  recent  act  of  Congress 
provides  that  a  revenue  cutter  may  be  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose.' 

iThe  Constitution  gives  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  affairs  on  all  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  the  state  and  municipal 
authorities 


One  of  the  most  recent  duties  given 
this  service  is  the  patrol  of  the  ice- 
fields to  locate  icebergs  and  large  fields 
of  ice  and  give  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  necessity  for  such  a  patrol 
was  made  apparent  by  the  terrible  loss 
of  life  when  the  Titanic  struck  an  ice- 
berg in  April,  1912.  During  the  seasons 
of  1913  and  1914,  just  closed,  two  reve- 
nue cutters,  the  Seneca  and  the  Miami, 
have  maintained  a  continuous  patrol  of 
these  ice-fields  and  have  warned  many 
vessels  in  the  transatlantic  lanes  of  the 
danger  of  approaching  ice.  So  efficient- 
ly has  this  duty  been  performed  by  the 
revenue  cutters  that  at  the  request  of 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world, 
whose  delegates  assembled  last  Decem- 
ber at  London  for  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  at  Sea,  the  revenue 
cutters  will  continue  to  perform  this  ice 
patrol  indefinitely,  the  expense  being  di- 
vided among  the  great  maritime  nations 
ot  the  world. 

:See  THE  SURVEY,  July  4,  1914,  page  379 ; 
also  November  4,  1911,  page  1124. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT    AND    PUBLIC    RESPONSIBILITY— 
By  CHARLES  B.  BARNES 
INVESTIGATOR,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

THE  RESULTS  of  the  awakening 
interest  in  the  problem  of  unemployment 
this  last  year  showed  up  strongly  at  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Employment 
Offices,,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Septem- 
ber 24  and  25. 

Forty-three  delegates,  comprising  su- 
perintendents of  public  employment  of- 
fices, state  labor  commissioners,  mem- 
bers of  state  industrial  commissions  and 
laymen,  thrashed  out  moot  points;  com- 
pared notes ;  put  themselves  on  record  as 
favoring  the  elimination,  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  of  all  private  agencies  operat- 
ing for  profit;  and  carried  home  with 
them  a  larger  realization  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  own  work  and  of  its  im- 
mense possibilities  of  development. 

Royal  Meeker,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  declared  that 
the  country  lacked  any  reliable  figures 
on  the  subject  of  unemployment.  To 
'gather  such  figures  would  call  for  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $10,000. 
This  he  proposed  to  do  by  co-operation 
with  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the 
states  having  such  bureaus.  Lacking 
such  bureaus,  the  information  could  be 
secured  from  public  officials,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  bodies  having  to 
do  with  the  business  of  the  community, 
the  figures  to  be  verified  later  by  special 
agents. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Meeker's  re- 
marks it  was  brought  out  that  the  only 
information  on  hand  in  most  public  em- 
ployment offices  is  what  is  collected  for 
the  actual  work  of  the  office.  In  other 
words,  the  better  run  offices  can  tell  how 
many  are  referred  to  positions,  how 
many  positions  are  reported  filled  and  the 
number  of  applicants  for  help.  They  have, 
however,  no  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  com- 
munity to  the  number  of  wage-earners; 
the  total  number  of  men  out  of  work, 
the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled  or 
the  total  number  of  applicants  for  work. 
Nor  do  they  know  the  labor  situation 
and  labor  market  in  other  industrial  cen- 


Some  measure  of  the  determina- 
tion to  lift  public  employment  of- 
fices out  of  the  near-oblivion  in 
which  they  are  struggling  is  voiced 
in  the  declaration  of  one  delegate 
to  the  second  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Offices,  that 
the  work  involved  in  running  a 
municipal  employment  bureau  de- 
mands a  man  with  the  training 
and  ability  of  a  school  superintend- 
ent. 

The  association  was  organ- 
ized and  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  in  December,  1913. 
Its  membership  is  made  up  of  su- 
perintendents of'  public  employ- 
ment offices,  state  labor  commis- 
sioners, members  of  state  indus- 
trial commissions  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  employment 
offices.  Its  stated  objects  are  to 
keep  public  employment  offices  in- 
formed of  developments  in  their 
fields;  to  secure  co-operation  and 
closer  connection  between  them; 
to  promote  uniform  methods;  to 
interchange  information  and  re- 
ports; and  to  devise  plans  for  the 
better  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  country. — ED. 


ters. 

To  gather  such  statistics,  however, 
would  call  for  far  better  equipment  and 
more  money  than  is  furnished  these  of- 
fices at  present.  Further,  since  the  pub- 
lic offices  occupy  such  a  small  part  of  the 
field,  their  figures  would  only  in  a  small 
way  approximate  the  true  condition  of 
affairs. 

W.  F.  Houk.  Minnesota  commissioner 
of  labor,  took  as  a  text  the  ten  years' 
experience  of  that  state  to  show  that 
public  employment  offices  should  not  be 
made  the  dumping  ground  for  worn  out 
politicians  or  laboring  men  so  ineffi- 
cient that  they  cannot  get  a  job  in  pri- 
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vate  employment,  any  more  than  they 
should  be  run  simply  as  additional  offices 
to  those  already  existing.  The  state 
should  organize  the  labor  market  and 
the  public  office  should  be  a  clearing 
house  for  all  employment  offices  in  its 
jurisdiction,  not  serving  one  city  or  a 
portion  of  a  city.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  "hang-out"  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  casual  laborers,  nor 
should  its  main  work  be  the  handling 
of  those  below  the  normal  standard  of 
working  efficiency.  The  Salvation  Army 
and  various  relief  agencies  supply  the 
demand  for  these.  After  the  state  of- 
fices have  become  the  places  for  handling 
the  most  efficient  workers,  they  may  then 
as  an  incidental  part  of  their  business 
find  work  for  the  washerwoman  and  the 
odd-job  man. 

Furthermore,  these  public  employment 
offices  should  check  up  periodically  the 
work  they  are  accomplishing  and  its 
value  to  the  community,  and  should  keep 
careful  records  of  all  transactions  with 
employer  and  employe,  sV>  that  they  may 
know  whether  the  applicant  gets  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  was  sent,  how  long 
he  keeps  it,  his  record  while  working, 
and,  also,  what  sort  of  treatment  was 


accorded  him  by  his  employer.  In  short, 
public  offices  should  be  run  on  business 
principles  with  competent  and  interested 
employes,  selected  entirely  on  the  merit 
system  and  for  their  efficiency  alone. 
Even  then,  such  offices  can  not  be  a  suc- 
cess without  a  systematic  scheme  of 
advertising  which  will  cause  both  em- 
ployer and  employe  to  turn  to  them  nat- 
urally when  needing  their  service,  and 
will  reach  their  highest  state  of  efficiency 
only  when  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
distribution  of  labor. 

William  M.  Leiserson,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations,  followed  with 
an  address  on  A  State  System  of  Public 
Employment  Offices — How  Ought  It  to 
be  Organized  and  Maintained.  Mr. 
Leiserson  laid  down  as  basic  principles, 
first,  that  all  employes  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  must  be  selected  by  civil 
service  for  merit  and  efficiency;  second, 
that  their  salaries  should  be  flexible,  so 
that  hopes  of  advancement  would  bring 
out  their  best  efforts;  and  third,  that  all 
offices  should  be  strictly  impartial  as 
between  employer  and  employes,  es- 
pecially during  the  course  of  labor  dis- 
putes. To  insure  such  impartiality  and 
to  secure  public  interest,  there  should  be 
an  advisory  council  for  each  office,  rep- 
resenting equally  organized  labor  and  or- 
ganized employers,  and  appointed  by  the 
bodies  they  represent.  Co-operation  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  city  in  which  a 
public  office  is  located,  would  give  a 
financial  interest  in  running  it. 

Each  state,  said  Mr.  Leiserson,  should 
have  a  director  or  state  superintendent 
of  public  employment  offices.  To  his  of- 
fice should  come  all  the  reports  from 
the  public  bureaus.  He  should  have  the 
supervision,  inspection  and  regulation  of 
private  agencies,  with  power  to  require 
from  them  such  reports  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  la- 
bor market. 

Fred  C.  Croxton,  chief  statistician  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  fa- 
vored an  advisory  council,  but  preferred 
to  call  it  "a  co-operation  committee," 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  co-operate 
with  the  superintendent  as  well  as  to 
advise.  A  public  employment  office,  he 
thought,  should  devote  itself  to  bringing 
together  the  employer  and  employe 
rather  than  arbitrarily  to  furnish  em- 
ployes with  positions.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  charitable  institution  and  should  no 
more  be  so  regarded  than  should  the 
public  school,  for,  like  the  school,  it  is 
supported  by  taxes  paid  by  those  who 
use  them.  Mr.  Croxton  said  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  regulate  private  agencies 
was  to  make  the  public  offices  so  effi- 
cient that  there  would  be  little  use  for 
any  other  offices. 

A.  J.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Metal  Trades  Association,  gave  a 
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all  description  of  the  operation,  policies 
id  usefulness  of  employment  bureaus 
as  conducted  by  employers'  associations, 
le  vigorously  denied  that  his  office  ever 
nade  use  of  a  "blacklist."  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  it  was  apparent  that 
vhile  the  delegates  did  not  believe  that 
Ir.  Allen  made  such  use  of  his  office, 
iiey  clearly  saw  that  the  power  to  do  so 
sisted,  and  was  always  a  menace  and  a 
anger. 

Agnes  L.  Atwood,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  public 
nployment  office,  gave  an  insight  into 
lie  many  opportunities  an  employment 
lice  has  for  doing  social  and  welfare 
i-ork  in  a  community,  citing  many  cases 
i  her  own  city.  She  thought  that  where 
no  public  or  private  charity  existed  for 
handling  the  many  cases  coming  to  the 
public  employment  office,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  office  to  take  up  such  cases  and 
oint  out  to  the  public  the  necessity  of 
regular  agency  to  deal  with  them. 
The  Regulation  and  Control  of  Pri- 
vate Employment  Agencies  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  general  discussion.  J.  J.  Bar- 
ett,  assistant  commissioner  of  labor  of 
lissouri,  told  of  his  struggles  with  the 
rivate  agencies  when  he  first  took  office, 
le  disguised  himself  as  a  common  la- 
Drer  and  sought  the  services  of  the  pri- 
vate agencies  to  learn  how  they  treated 
the  men.  The  ways  and  amount  of  ex- 
ploitation of  the  common  laborers  were, 
he  declared,  almost  beyond  belief.  He 
had  been  able  to  reduce  many  of  the 
abuses  by  "throwing  a  scare  into  them," 
but  his  experience  leads  him  to  believe 
that  no  adequate  system  can  be  devised 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  private 
agencies.  For  this  reason  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  abolished  by  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio,  did  not  believe  that  all  private 
agencies  were  bad,  and  thought  that 
there  were  several  methods  for  their 
regulation  and  control  not  yet  fully 
tried  out. 

As  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  the 
writer  reported  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations into  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  public  employment  offices  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  two  months 
twenty-two  public  employment  offices,  lo- 
cated in  eighteen  cities  in  ten  different 
states  have  been  personally  investigated. 
In  addition  to  this,  nearly  every  other 
public  employment  office  in  the  country 
was  communicated  with  by  mail  or  vis- 
ited by  other  investigators.  His  con- 
clusions were  that  the  public  employment 
offices  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
are  issuing  inaccurate  statistics;  are 
slipshod  in  recording  information;  and 
are  catering  too  much  to  the  lower 
grade  of  casual  laborers,  odd-job  men 
and  the  "down-and-outs,"  thus  driving 
away  the  better  class  of  workers.  Too 
many  are  poorly  housed  and  insufficiently 
lighted  and  ventilated.  They  fail  to 
supplant  private  agencies  or  to  lessen 
their  exploitation  of  the  workers.  They 
do  not  exchange  information  with  one 
another  even  when  near  each  other.  They 
fail  to  bring  themselves  to  public  atten- 
tion either  by  advertising  or  otherwise. 
Their  superintendents  are  inactive,  and 
they  have  failed  to  arouse  the  slightest 


BOOSTING  FOR  SAFETY 

A  car  equipped  with  modern  safety  devices  left  New  York  September  10,  to  tour 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  states  m  behalf  of  the  Safety  First  Society  of  New 
York  city.  The  car  is  driven  by  Frederick  H.  Elliott,  general  secretary  of  the  society, 
who  will  call  upon  the  officials  in  each  municipality,  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of 
safety  in  motoring,  traffic  and  transportation  problems  and  suggest  "Safety-First" 
regulations  and  ordinances  for  pedestrians  and  users  of  the  streets  and  highways. 
He  will  also  offer  first  aid  and  suggestions  to  communities  which  are  interested  in 
co-operating  with  the  movement  in  forming  local  "Safety-First"  societies. 


public  interest  in  their  work. 

These  conditions  are  due,  first,  to  poli- 
tics. The  general  low  regard  in  which 
employment  agencies  are  held,  and  the 
lack  of  public  interest  in  the  subject, 
has  led  to  poor  political  appointments 
of  superintendents  and  other  employes. 
Second,  organized  labor,  while  favorable 
to  public  employment  offices,  has  never 
patronized  them  and  has  rather  regarded 
them  with  mild  contempt  and  suspicion. 
The  same  attitude  was  found  on  the  part 
of  many  employers,  and  this  was  espe- 
cially true  if  an  organized  labor  man 
happened  to  be  superintendent.  Another 
cause  was  the  lack  of  public  interest.  All 
this  leads  to  low  appropriations,  and  no 
office  was  found  which  was  adequately 
financed. 

To  remedy  these  conditions,  a  good 
law  is  necessary,  though  a  good  law 
would  not  accomplish  all  the  changes  de- 
sired. The  public  must  be  educated  to 
have  a  higher  regard  for  employment 
offices  and  brought  to  know  their  benefit 
to  the  state  and  their  true  status.  They 
are  exceeded  in  importance  only  ty  the 
public  school.  There  should  be  a  uni- 
form system  of  reporting.  All  the  ser- 
vices of  the  office  should  be  free  but  the 
word  "free"  should  be  eliminated  from 
their  vocabulary.  The  numerous  duties 
of  an  active  superintendent  call  for  a 
high-grade  man  for  the  place,  a  man 
having  at  least  the  training  and  ability 
of  a  public  school  superintendent. 

W.  G.  Ashton,  assistant  commissioner 
of  labor,  Oklahoma,  told  how  his  depart- 
ment had  handled  last  summer  the  har- 
vest hands  for  the  immense  harvest  fields 
of  that  state.  He  gave  in  detail  their 
method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
hands  needed  and  their  later  distribution. 
He  showed  how  this  scheme  could  be 


worked  out  in  the  entire  wheat  belt  of 
the  West,  thus  doing  away  with  the  con- 
gestion of  harvest  hands  which  occurred 
at  so  many  points  in  the  wheat  belt  this 
summer. 

Walter  Lincoln  Sears,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  City  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  in  a  paper  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Problem  of  Trans- 
portation, summed  up  the  whole  employ- 
ment problem  as  being  mainly  one  of 
practical,  prudent  distribution.  He 
recommended  that  a  bulletin  of  oppor- 
tunities be  issued  similar  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  map,  in  cities  of  over  50,000  in- 
habitants, the  information  to  be  prepar- 
ed by  the  mayors. 

On  the  subject  of  transportation,  Mr. 
Sears  favored  payment  by  the  govern- 
ment only  in  emergency  cases  of  con- 
gestion and  unemployment.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  he  thought  the  worker 
should  pay  20  per  cent,  the  government 
40  and  the  employer  40. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  was  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  labor  exchanges  to  co-operate 
with  state  and  local  public  employment 
offices  and  to  regulate  private  employ- 
ment agencies.  All  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  were  approved,  save 
that  the  convention  recorded  itself 
against  establishing  purely  federal  em- 
ployment agencies  in  any  of  the  states. 
The  minor  details  of  the  proposed  plan 
were  referred  to  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  passed,  the  most  important,  referred 
to  before,  favoring  the  elimination  as 
soon  as  possible  of  all  private  employ- 
ment agencies  operating  for  a  profit,  and 
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recommending  the  matter  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  the  various  state  legislatures 
for  consideration.  Another  resolution 
called  on  the  federal  government  to  co- 
operate with  the  states  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  labor  between  the  states,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  establish  agencies.  A 
legislative  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  presenting  to 
the  various  legislatures  and  to  Congress 
the  legislation  favored  by  the  associa- 
tion; also  a  committee  to  work  out  and 
approve  a  scheme  of  recordss  and  report- 
ing to  be  recommended  to  all  the  public 
employment  offices  of  the  country. 

kHILADELPHIA    GARMENT 
STRIKE  AVERTED 

WHAT  PROMISED  to  be  a  serious 
strike  among  the  garment  workers  of 
Philadelphia,  involving  6,000  employes, 
and  140  employers,  was  averted  when 
the  employers'  association  and  the 
unions  met  on  September  10,  and  signed 
a  working  agreement.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  strike  had  been  to  secure 
for  the  workers  in  the  smaller  shops  the 
standards  adopted  in  the  larger  shops, 
which  employ  about  two-thirds  of  the 
workers. 

A  mass  meeting  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  had  been  called  for  September 
14,  to  inaugurate  the  strike.  George  D. 
Porter,  director  of  public  safety,  offer- 
ed his  services  as  referee  both  to  the 


manufacturers'  association  and  to  the 
unions,  if  they  would  meet  together  and 
endeavor  to  settle  their  difficulties 
amicably.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
several  conferences  were  held,  at  which 
a  conciliatory,  give-and-take  spirit  was 
shown  by  both  sides.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  employers  and  unions  in 
the  garment  trades  had  met  officially  to 
adjust  difficulties. 

The  final  agreement  as  signed  by  the 
Women's  Wear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Joint  Board 
of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Makers' 
Union  of  Philadelphia  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  working  hours  per  week  are  to 
be  reduced  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-two — 
from  7:30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to 
6  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  from  7:30 
until  noon  on  Saturdays. 

All  prices  of  piece  work  are  to  be 
fixed  in  advance  by  the  employer  and  a 
committee  selected  by  his  employes.  In 
case  of  disagreement,  the  question  is  to 
be  submitted  to  two  adjusters,  one  se- 
lected by  the  employer,  and  one  by  the 
employes,  whose  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing. 

Cutters  are  to  receive  from  $17  to 
$26  a  week ;  trimmers  $8  a  week  for  the 
first  two  years,  $11  for  the  third  year, 
and  $12  for  the  fourth  year;  after  that 
wages  are  to  range  from  $13  to  $19  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  worker. 

No  home  work  is    to    be  given  out. 


Any  unsettled  grievances  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board  of  grievances,  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  of  the  as- 
sociation and  three  representatives  of 
the  union,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Porter.  The  decisions  of  this  board 
are  final. 

The  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, instead  of  being  one  of  denunciation, 
was  one  of  good-fellowship,  at  which 
the  employers  were  made  welcome. 

Last  year's  garment  strike  in  Phila- 
delphia lasted  twenty-six  weeks,  and 
was  lost  by  the  workers. 

|ROFIT  SHARING  SCHEME  OF  A 
CLEVELAND  FIRM 

To  THE  RANKS  of  employers 
sharing  profits  with  employes  has  been 
recently  added  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Com- 
pany, a  million  dollar  corporation  manu- 
facturing wire  and  art  metal  work  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  thousand  employes 
will  share  in  this  division  of  the  profits 
of  1914,  which  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1915.  Under  this  plan,  em- 
ployes who  have  been  with  the  company 
three  years  will  receive  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  stockholders. 

Officials  of  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Com- 
pany who  prepared  the  plan  claim  that 
it  is  superior  to  Henry  Ford's — for  their 
concern,  at  least.  They  say  that  results 
are  beginning  to  show  already  in  the 
conduct  of  the  men,  although  this  had 
not  been  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  of- 
ficers, who  had  planned  merely  to  reward 
capable  employes.  One  of  the  most 
evident  results  is  the  attempt  of  the  men 
to  eliminate  waste  in  their  own  efforts 
and  in  the  materials  they  use. 

The  plan  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  employes  follows: 

"1st — There  will  be  allowed  6  per 
cent  interest  on  the  capital  stock.  After 
the  above  6  per  cent  on  capital  stock 
has  been  paid,  all  cash  dividends  will 
be  divided  between  stockholders  and  em- 
ployees as  follows: 

"2nd — All  employees  who  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  company  continual- 
ly for  three  years  or  more,  same  per- ' 
centage  as  to  stockholders. 

"3rd — All  employees  in  the  service  for 
two  years  but  less  than  three  years,  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate  of  cash  dividends. 

"4th — All  employees  in  the  service  for 
six  months  but  less  than  two  years,  one- 
third  of  the  rate  of  cash  dividends. 

"5th — Dividends  to  employees  will  be 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
each  employee  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st. 

"6th — This  will  apply  to  all  persons 
in  any  department  or  capacity  who  have 
served  the  company  six  months  or  over 
within  the  year,  except  those  dismissed 
or  discharged. 

"7th — Employees  voluntarily  leaving 
the  service  of  the  company,  or  dismissed 
or  discharged,  will  forfeit  their  right  to 
share  in  any  dividends. 

"8th — Should  employees  be  laid  off 
owing  to  lack  of  work,  they  will  be  en- 
titled to  their  share  of  the  dividends 
based  on  the  wages  received  by  them 
during  the  year. 

"The  directors  reserve  the  privilege 
to  change  this  plan  as  they  may  consider 
advisable  for  the  best  interests  of  tbe 
organization." 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


\IRST   YEAR'S   WORK   OF   THE   ANDERSON    FOUNDA- 
TION—By  DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG,  M.  D. 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


ELIZABETH  MILBANK  ANDERSON, 
in  her  letter  to  the  president  of  the-  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  in  which  was  indi- 
cated the  desire  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association  funds  sufficient  for 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  laid  emphasis  on  a  significant 
factor  in  modern  social  work, — its  con- 
structive and  preventive  character.  For 
.  a  little  over  a  year  the  association  has 
been  carrying  out  the  program  outlined 
by  the  creator  of  the  Anderson  Founda- 
tion, and  now  would  seem  to  be  an  op- 
portune time  to  describe  the  work  and 
the  extent  of  the  field  covered. 

Following  the  intention  of  Mrs.  An- 
derson the  work  of  the  department  was 
divided  at  the  start  into  four  principal 
fields.  There  were  founded  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  a  Bureau  of 
Welfare  of  School  Children,  a  Bureau  of 
Food  Supply  and  a  Commission  on  Ven- 
tilation. 

The  department  believes  that  investi- 
gation and  research  should  precede 
propaganda  and  official  action,  especially 
in  health  matters  where  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  values  concerned.  Conse- 
quently, the  work  of  the  department  and 
particularly  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene  has  been  in  large 
part  of  a  research  character.  Its  in- 
vestigation, both  social  and  bacteriologi- 
cal, of  bathing  conditions  in  and  about 

?  New  York  city  was  preliminary  to  the 
•  recent    action    of    the    Department     of 

.  Health   and   the   Department  of  Public 

f  Works  in  the  restriction  and  control  of 

|  river  and  land  pool  bathing. 

An  investigation  of  laundry  facilities 

t  in  the  homes  of  205,000  individuals  on 
Manhattan  Island  snowed  that  83  per 

I  cent  were  without  hot  water  other  than 
that  heated  on  stoves,  40  per  cent  with- 

•'  out  washtubs  and  92  per  cent  without 
baths.  The  investigation  resulted  in  the 
bureau's  propaganda  for  bath  advertis- 

I  ing  and  extension,  in  the  plans  for  a 
municipal  washhouse  in  the  new  public 
bath  on  West  Twenty-eighth  Street  and 
in  the  establishment  of  a  public  laundry 

•'  at  the  Milbank  Bath  on  the  East  Side. 
A  sanitary,  bacteriological,  social  and 
economic  study  of  the  comfort  station 
facilities  both  public  and  semi-public  in 
New  York  city  has  likewise  resulted  in 
substantial  improvement,  particularly  of 

-  municipal  equipment. 

Most  of  the  time  and  funds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene, 
however,  have  been  devoted  to  a  two 
years'  study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
house  fly  to  diarrheal  disease  or  sum- 
mer complaint  among  infants.  The  study 
in  1913,  made  on  622  families  in  the  bor- 

.  ough  of  the  Bronx  as  subjects,  dividing 


them  into  two  groups,  the  fly-protected 
and  the  unprotected,  resulted  in  an  ap- 
parent decrease  by  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  diarrheal  cases  among  the 
children  in  the  community  where  flies 
had  been  practically  eliminated.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  the  conclusions  from 
the  study  were  not  final  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  influence  of  sanitary  im- 
provement may  have  modified  the  re- 
sults. Consequently,  because  of  this  and 
other  uncontrolled  variables,  the  experi- 
ment was  continued  during  the  summer 
of  1914.  This  year  the  efforts  were  di- 
rected strictly  to  fly  elimination  and  were 
carried  out  in  the  home  with  regard  to 
the  baby  and  its  food  supply.  Twenty- 
one  hundred  cases  were  under  observa- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  sub- 
stantial co-operation  given  the  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  definite  conclusions 
referable  to  fly  carriage  of  disease  in 
northern  climates  may  soon  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School 
Children  has  entered  two  main  fields :  the 
first,  that  of  the  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  of  physical  defects  among  the 
school  children.  Investigations  were  car- 
ried out  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene  to  determine  the  needs 
of  the  school  child,  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal defect,  particularly  of  the  eyes,  teeth, 
and  nose  and  throat,  and  the  adequacy 
of  present  remedial  facilities. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  850,000  school 
children  in  New  York  city  524,000  had 
physical  defects,  and  that  of  this  num- 
ber the  present  Department  of  Health 
staff  was  able  to  inspect  only  37  per  cent 
yearly.  Of  the  total  number  inspected  it 
was  found  that  67  per  cent  needed  treat- 
ment. On  a  basis  of  the  fact  that  only 
23  per  cent  actually  received  treatment 
was  initiated  a  campaign  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  school  medical  facilities. 

Greatest  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
the  treatment  or  rather  lack  of  treatment 
of  dental  defects,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  budgetary  provisions  for  next  year 
will  make  possible  that  more  adequate 
standard  so  necessary  if  the  health  of 
the  school  child  is  to  be  conserved.  Only 
by  these  prophylactic  measures  can  the 
city  prevent  the  waste  and  miscarriage 
of  its  entire  educational  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School 
Children  has  worked  also  through  its 
New  York  School  Lunch  Committee, 
meeting  the  deficit  in  school  lunches,  and 
substantially  reducing  the  deficit  per 
school,  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  cen- 
tral school  kitchens.  The  number  of 
elementary  schools  in  which  lunches  are 
served  has  been  increased  in  one  year 
from  9  to  17,  and  it  is  planned  to  still 


further  expand  this  service  to  include 
28  schools  this  year.  During  the  last 
school  year  1,250,000  portions  of  food, 
sold  on  a  penny  basis,  were  served  to 
the  school  children  of  New  York  city. 

It  is  planned  further  to  stimulate  in 
the  same  way  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  high  school  lunch  ser- 
vice. At  the  present  time  the  bureau, 
in  co-operation  with  the  local  student  or- 
ganization, is  serving  a  warm  noon  lunch 
in  the  Julia  Richman  High  School.  In 
the  elementary  schools  especially  the 
lunch  service  is  indispensable  even  if 
viewed  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  educational  system,  for  the  ineffect- 
iveness of  much  educational  work  is  the 
result  of  malnutrition  among  pupils,  it, 
in  turn,  following  bad  or  insufficient 
feeding. 

The  Bureau  of  Food  Supply  estab- 
lished the  Food  Supply  Store,  at  the 
present  time  conducted  mainly  as  a  ser- 
vice to  the  families  receiving  food 
through  the  Family  Welfare  Department 
of  the  association.  It  contemplates  in 
the  near  future  the  opening  of  the  store 
to  the  people  in  the  community,  so  that 
it  may  serve  not  only  as  a  factor  of  eco- 
nomic importance  in  general  food  distri- 
bution, not  only  as  a  model  of  sanitary 
equipment  and  operation,  but  also  as  a 
center,  together  with  the  branches  to 
be  established,  for  popular  educational 
propaganda. 

The  bureau's,  chief  field  of  activity 
during  the  last  year  has  been  a  survey 
of  sanitary  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  small  food  shops  on  the  upper  East 
Side.  This  study  was  made  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Food  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
from  it  have  been  derived  many  recom- 
mendations for  the  most  part  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  municipal  department. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  reorganization  of  the  food  in- 
spection service  of  the  department,  while 
perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the 
study  is  the  emphasis  which  it  has  placed 
upon  the  necessity  for  an  increasing 
amount  of  educational  work  among  food 
distributors. 

The  value  of  instruction  over  the  usual 
system  of  visits,  prosecutions  and  fines 
was  demonstrated  by  the  educational 
methods  carried  out  during  the  survey. 
Fortunately  for  the  food  supply  of  New 
York  city,  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  and 
Education  under  Dr.  Bolduan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  has  realized  fully  the 
value  of  educational  work  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Food  Sup- 
ply has  instituted  a  campaign  of  food 
education  by  means  of  a  food  exhibit, 
special  food  bulletins,  etc. 

During  the  last  year  the  department 
on  several  occasions  has  been  able  to  per- 
form a  unique  service  at  the  request  of 
civic  organizations,  private  professional 
bodies  and  municipal  departments 
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A  CHART  OF  CHILDREN 

'T'HIS  chart  was  prepared  by  the 
Children's     Bureau    of    Phila- 
delphia,   conducted    by    seventeen 
affiliated     children's     agencies    to 
show  graphically  the  ages  at  which 
boys  are  admitted  to  institutions. 
The  chart  shows  that  most  in- 
stitution children  are  received  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  eight 
years.    Sixteen  institutions  receive 
children  seven  years   of   age,  but 
only  six  receive  children  ten  years 
of  age. 

READING  between  lines,  the  bu- 
reau finds  that  this  shows  lack 
of  correlation  between  institutions 
and  family-placing  agencies.    The 
younger  the  age  at  which  a  child  is 
placed  with  a  family,  the  more  cer- 
tain he  is  to  become  a  permanent 
member  of   the    family.     On   the 

INSTITUTJONS^ACCEPTING  BOYS 
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other  hand,  institution  discipline  is 
recognized  as  most  effective  with 
older  children.     Hence  the  order 
should  be  reversed.      The    older 
children  should  go  to  institutions 
for     special     training,     and     the 
younger  children  to  placing  agen- 
cies. 

'T'HE  Conference  of  Institutions 
for    the     Care    and    Training 
of  Children  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
about     the     necessary     re-adjust- 
ments. 
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through  the  concentration  of  its  forces 
upon  special  health  problems  demanding 
immediate  treatment.  Special  problems 
of  this  kind  have  arisen  out  of  the 
typhoid  epidemic  on  the  East  Side  in  the 
fall  of  1913,  the  sanitary  and  economic 
features  of  food  storage,  preparation 
and  handling  in  two  of  the  city's  largest 
hospitals,  the  questions  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  food  for  and  the  administra- 
tive details  of  large  public  or  semi-public 
lunch  services,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare are  those  that  the  city,  representing 
society,  will  eventually  carry  on. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  to  make  its  methods  posi-- 
tive,  co-operative  and  constructive.  Its 
doctrine  is  that  of  prevention  rather  than 
palliation.  The  spirit  of  the  department 
grows  out  of  a  genuine  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate efficacy  of  the  growing  social  con- 
sciousness as  an  instrument  for  the  cor- 
rection, by  evolutionary  methods,  of  the 
social  maladjustments  of  modern  times. 

PROMOTING    RACE  UNDER- 
STANDING IN  ST.  LOUIS 

WITH  THE  publication  of  a  book 
by  the  School  of  Social  Economy  on  In- 
dustrial Conditions  among  Negroes  in 
St.  Louis,  comes  the  realization  of  the 
largest  portion  of  a  program  for  colored 
people  adopted  almost  three  years  ago  by 
a  joint  committee  of  colored  and  white 
social  workers. 


The  investigation  made  by  the  school 
was  a  result  of  a  co-operative  movement 
started  in  1910,  between  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Conference,  an  organization  of  sev- 
eral hundred  social  workers,  the  Forum 
Club  (of  colored  men)  and  several  col- 
ored women's  organizations. 

The  Committee  for  Social  Service 
among  Colored  People,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  these  three  groups,  has 
just  finished  its  fourth  season's  work. 
While  the  committee  has  achieved  many 
definite  results  by  correcting  discrimina- 
tion against  colored  people,  by  providing 
for  them  new  opportunities  and  by  pro- 
moting co-operation  with  organizations 
of  white  people,  it  has  all  the  time  en- 
deavored to  make  some  start  in  what  its 
members  believed  to  be  the  most  serious 
problems  affecting  colored  people, — 
namely,  those  in  the  field  of  industry. 
The  completion  of  the  report  of  the 
School  of  Social  Economy,  therefore,  of- 
fers a  definite  basis  of  knowledge  on 
which  to  proceeed  in  working  out  a  con- 
structive program. 

This  program  will  doubtless  be  far 
easier  of  accomplishment  in  St.  Louis 
than  in  most  border-line  and  southern 
cities,  because  the  relations  between 
white  and  colored  people  are  singularly 
harmonious.  Although  Missouri  must 
be  rated  as  a  southern  state  in  requir- 
ing separate  schools  for  colored  children 
and  in  prohibiting  intermarriage,  yet  the 
feeling  between  the  races  is  exceptionally 
good. 


The  work  for  colored  people  has  also 
been  strengthened  during  the  past  year 
by  the  establishment  of  a  local  branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  which  is 
working  closely  with  existing  agencies. 

TRAINING  CLASS  FOR  COLORED 
VOLUNTEERS 

IN  DECEMBER,  1913,  Benjamin 
H.  Locke,  a  young  Negro  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  and  a  recent  stu- 
dent in  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, called  at  the  Social  Workers 
Bureau  of  Baltimore  in  answer  to  a  cir- 
cular letter  asking  what  could  be  done 
for  his  people  in  training  for  social 
service.  The  bureau  offered  to  arrange 
a  course  of  lectures  if  he  could  get 
together  a  class.  A  conference  was 
held  with  several  representatives  of 
the  Federated  Charities,  and  as  a 
result  a  program  was  decided  upon, 
and  a  well  known  volunteer  worker, 
Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Smith,  was  secured 
as  chairman. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  class,  in 
January,  a  group  of  twenty-five  Negro 
women — housewives,  teachers  and  a 
few  paid  social  workers — presented 
themselves  for  enrollment.  One  of  them 
was  appointed  secretary.  This  member- 
ship grew  to  forty-two,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty.  Forty-seven  have 
signified  their  desire  to  take  up  a  similar 
course  this  year. 
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WITH  siege  guns,  Zeppelins  and  submarines 
as  the  chosen  symbols  of  nationalism  in 
Europe  under  the  stress  of  war — and  with  airmen 
looping  the  loop  over  Washington  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress  and  the  augmentation  of  appropria- 
tions to  our  aviation  corps, — now  if  ever  is  the  time 
to  emphasize  certain  of  the  great  peace  activities 
of  the  United  States  government ;  activities  which 
are  ridiculously  supported  when  compared  with 
the  appropriations  to  even  our  relatively  small 
army  and  navy,  activities  which  are  big  with 
promise. 

Beginning  in  this  issue,  THE  SURVEY  will  pub- 
lish throughout  the  fall  and  early  winter  a  series 
of  descriptions  of  the  relief  work  'of  the  United 
States  government.  The  series  will  appear  as 
occasional  articles  in  the  Health  Department,  and 
each  will  be  the  work  of  an  expert.  The  subjects 
follow : 

Hospital  Relief  for  American  Merchant  Seamen. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  marine  hospitals — the 
first  relief  work  undertaken  by  this  government. 

Saving  Life  at  Sea. 

The  work  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  the  Life- 
saving  Service  in  rescuing  the  shipwrecked. 

Caring  for  Indians  in  Distress. 

The  recent  investigations  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
into  diseases  prevalent  among  Indians  and  facilities 
needed  for  their  treatment. 

A  Hospital  for  All  Nations. 

The  great  Immigrant  Hospital  at  Ellis  Island  where 
special  provision  for  every  class  of  sick  makes  it  a  real 
"general  hospital." 

The  Sphere  of  Government  Relief  Work. 

A  marine  hospital  for  the  Canal  Zone;  a  hospital  ship 
for  deep-sea  fishermen;  provision  for  the  insane  in 
Alaska;  a  national  leprosarium;  provision  for  the  "itin- 
erant" case  of  tuberculosis;  a  hospital  in  connection 
with  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, — these  are  units  in  the 
program  of  expansion. 


HE  last  chapter  of  Mrs.  Bacon's  series  'on 

housing  reform   in    Indiana — "Beauty  for 

Ashes" — was  published  in  the  September  maga- 
zine number  of  THE  SURVEY.  That  was  by  no 
means  the  end  of  the  story.  New  chapters  are  al- 
ready in  the  making — not  on  paper,  but  in  reality. 
Commercial  organizations  and  city  administra- 
tions are  taking  a  hand.  Only  last  week  in  the 
office  of  the  mayor  'of  Evansville  the  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  organizing  a  company  to  build 
workmen's  houses. 


BACK  in  the  nineties  there  was  a  famous  foot- 
ball team  at  Brown.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  was  manager;  and  one  of  the  star  players- 
captain,  if  memory  serves  us — was  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy. 

The  chances  of  fortune'have  identified  these  two 
men  with  the  two  most  ambitious  attempts  yet 
made  in  the  United  States  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
industrial  relations.  The  $100,000,000  foundation, 
of  which  the  younger  Rockefeller  is  credited  with 
being  the  active  spirit,  has  just  announced  as  its 
newest  endeavor  an  investigation  of  the  industrial 
field  as  widespread,  scientific  and  practical  as  its 
inquiries  into  disease  and  the  social  evil. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  legislative  librarian  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  originator  of  the  plan  of  legislative 
reference  work  in  drafting  state  laws,  and  a  leap- 
ing spirit  in  the  radical  democratic  movements  of 
the  Middle  West,  was  last  summer  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  investigational  staff  of  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission. 

In  environment,  in  the  challenge  of  personal 
circumstances,  in  the  demands  upon  the  stuff  that 
is  in  them,  perhaps  no  two  men  have  had  more 
diverse  experience  than  these  two  football  col- 
leagues of  twenty  years  ago.  As  instruments  of 
public  information,  the  chances  of  Fortune  could 
not  have  put  two  more  diverse  servants  at  the  beck 
of  their  generation.  Their  very  differences  in  ap- 
proach, methods  and  reactions,  both  where  the 
two  inquiries  coincide  and  where  they  differ,  will 
be  of  social  interest  quite  apart  from  the  practical 
results  of  one  project  or  the  other. 

THIS  is  evident  at  the  outset  in  the  relative 
positions  in  which  the  two  men  find  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  machinery  of  inquiry. 
No  one  who  read  Mr.  Rockefeller's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Congressional  Committee  inquiring  into 
the  Colorado  strike  could  have  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  great  measure  of  responsibility 
and  confidence  which  the  Rockefellers  bestow  on 
their  lieutenants  in  the  field-.  THE  SURVEY  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  on  the  social,  if  not  on 
the  commercial,  side  that  confidence  was  mis- 
placed ;  and  the  events  of  the  summer  have  tended 
to  show  that  in  the  intolerance  and  general  mea- 
gerness  of  humjan  understanding  manifested  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  L.  M.  Bowers, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  carried  a  heavy  and  vicarious 
load.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  stewardship  and 
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backing  in  a  lieutenant  implies  exhaustive  testing 
out  of  new  men  recruited  to  the  service.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  before  appointment,  26  Broad- 
way knows  a  man's  equipment:  the  subjects  he 
has  mastered;  where  he  has  failed  and  how,  as 
well  as  where  he  has  achieved ;  his  scientific  stand- 
ards and  his  reactions  on  public  questions;  the 
physiological  agt  of  his  arteries  and  the  size  of 
his  collars. 

In  such  an  appointment  as  the  directorship  of 
the  industrial  inquiry,  the  last  thing  the  Rockefel- 
ler  group  would  do  would  be  to  choose  a  man  whose 
past  record  would  fail  at  the  start  to  carry  public 
conviction  that  the  ethical  and  scientific  standards 
of  his  work  would  not  be  subordinated  to  the  pre- 
conceived notions  of  his  employers.  Such  stand- 
ing would  be  an  asset;  and  such  a  man  is  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  chosen  by  Mr.  Kockefeller  and 
his  associates  as  their  executive  to  enter  this  field 
where  for  a  year  the  United  States  government 
has  had  its  commission  at  work. 

AS  an  executive  officer  of  that  commission,  it 
has  not  been  within  Mr.  McCarthy's  pow- 
ers to  choose  his  employers.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  for  ten  months  following  the  commission's  ap- 
pointment it  floundered  badly,  without  a  clear-cut 
program  of  work,  without  clear-cut  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  great  areas  of  the  field  be- 
fore it  practically  untouched.  The  alignment  in 
the  early  summer  which  brought  the  investigations 
into  Mr.  McCarthy's  hands  and  transferred  field 
headquarters  to  the  Middle  West,  for  the  first  time 
gave  promise  of  coherence  enough  in  the  work  to 
allow  disinterested  observers  to  make  sure  of  its 
trend.  A  general  public  statement  is  looked  for 
this  month  in  connection  with  meetings  of  the 
commission  in  Chicago  in  mid  October. 

The  division  of  the  commission  into  three 
groups,  as  representatives  of  employers,  employes 
and  the  public,  and  the  inexperience  of  not  a  few 
of  its  members  in  the  larger  strategy  of  investiga- 
tion, were  very  obvious  limitations  of  a  joint  public 
body  in  so  controversial  and  unexplored  a  field. 
Take  the  Colorado  strike  itself  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. With  armed  men  on  both  sides  of  the  in- 
dustrial cleavage,  with  a  history  of  tidal  strikes 
every  ten  years  for  well  nigh  a  generation  preced- 
ing, with  anger  and  bloodshed  and  subversion  of 
law,  the  coal  region  of  the  far  West  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  great  laboratory  exhibiting  in 
masterful  detail  that  industrial  unrest  which  was 
prime  subject  matter  for  study  by  the  commission. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  com- 
mission should  not  come  in  as  a  disturbing  factor 
in  particular  conflicts,  however  large.  The  com- 
mission was  slow  to  develop  a  policy  one  way  or 
another  with  respect  to  strike  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations; and  when  it  first  acted,  it  did  so 
spasmodically,  coming  to  New  York  on  the  verge 
of  the  threatened  garment  strike  of  last  winter, 
but  only  skimming  the  surface  of  that  situation. 

Meanwhile,  congressional  committees  of  inquiry 
were  appointed  and  went  to  the  great  strike  fields 
in  upper  Michigan  and  Colorado,  the  commission 
contenting  itself  with  sending  a  staff  representa- 


tive along  with  them.  Later  the  commission's 
more  sustained  hearings  in  New  York  were  in- 
terrupted by  inconclusive  and  fragmentary  bits  of 
testimony  offered  by  Colorado  witnesses.  Finally, 
it  was  planned  for  the  commission  to  visit  Denver 
in  September  en  route  from  its  series  of  Pacific 
coast  hearings  which  have  been  far  and  away 
more  incisive  and  illuminating  than  the  earlier 
hearings  in  the  East. 

But  in  deference  to  the  federal  mediation  then 
in  process,  the  Denver  meetings  were  cancelled. 
And  within  the  following  fortnight,  the  Colorado 
operators,  including  the  Kockefeller  interests, 
threw  over  the  President's  plan  for  a  three  years' 
truce  and  reopened  all  the  questions  at  issue  upon 
which  the  public  has  had  as  yet  no  report  which 
could  be  regarded  as  final  and  compelling  as  to 
the  facts.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,, 
the  commission  made  a  great  circuit  around  the 
most  tense  strike  zone  in  America  without  touch- 
ing it  affirmatively,  positively,  resourcefully;  so- 
doing,  not  as  part  of  a  fixed  plan  to  avoid  current 
conflicts,  but  as  a  result  of  the  infelicities  of  a 
public  undertaking  which  in  its  first  year  com- 
manded the  full  time  services  neither  of  its  own 
members  nor  of  an  adequate  staff. 

Meanwhile,  fairly  apart  from  these  hearings, 
the  work  of  research  to  which  the  commission  is- 
committed  has  been  projected  during  the  past 
three  months  from  the  Chicago  headquarters  by 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Leiserson,  Professor  Bar- 
net,  Professor  Hoxie  and  others  of  the  staff. 
It  was  in  October,  a  year  ago,  that  the  commission 
met  and  organized.  As  to  how  far  its  second 
year's  work  will  transcend  its  first  year,  the  Octo- 
ber meetings  and  statements  will  afford  a  basis  for 
judgment. 

THE  limitations  of  a  private  inquiry,  undis- 
tracted  by  divergent  points  of  view,  with  un- 
limited resources  and  time,  with  no  patronage  as- 
saults to  stave  off,  are  less  obvious  than  those  of 
such  a  public  commission.  The  immediate  exception 
is,  of  course,  that  the  Rockefeller  inquiry  draws  its 
funds  from  an  interested  source.  The  trustees  an- 
nounce that  the  inquiry  has  no  connection  with  a 
particular  strike,  or  with  the  predicament  of  the 
Rockefeller  mining  properties.  They  have  chosen 
an  executive  who  has  stood  preeminently  for  the 
disinterested  public  in  a  succession  of  labor  con- 
troversies; they  have  gone  outside  of  the  United 
States  so  that  their  investigation  will  be  wholly 
free  from  entanglements.  They  place  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  inquiry  upon  the  broad  need  felt  by 
managers  and  men  alike  for  a  betterment  of  the 
complex  industrial  relations  and  reactions  which 
both  alike  find  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  was  in 
incubation  before  the  most  recent  developments  in 
Colorado.  The  first  announcement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  at  the  Congressional  hearings  of 
last  spring  as  a  project  then  for  some  time  under 
consideration. 

In  reviewing  those  hearings  THE  SURVEY  [May 
7]  urged  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a  matter  of  stock- 
holder's responsiVnii+y  +~  «?Pv"  in  Colorado 
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the  same  methods  of  expert  inquiry  which 
had  been  employed  in  another  field  by  the 
Rockefeller  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  If  one 
thing  has  been  impressed  more  than  another 
by  the  western  excursion  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations,  it  is  the  bit- 
ter lack  of  understanding  by  both  employ- 
ers and  employes,  particularly  employers,  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 
And  this  is  the  more  serious  because  no  matter 
how  many  governmental  agencies  may  be  set  up, 
nor  how  many  laws  passed,  what  shall  it  avail 
if  employers,  who  study  the  technique  of  industry 
and  of  trade  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
efficiently  and  profitably,  do  not  understand  or 
study  the  technique  of  the  human  machinery  in 
their  charge? 

What  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  loath  to  do  in  the 
Colorado  strike  he  has  set  out  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  all  industry.  In  a  dignified  way,  a  way 
which  transcends  the -feelings  of  individual  mana- 
gers, or  the  issues  of  a  particular  conflict,  the 
greatest  group  of  capitalists  in  the  country  should 
have  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  an  exhaustive 
and  scientific  analysis, — such  as  no  master  group 
in  the  world 's  history  has  ever  had, — of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  among  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children,  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  its  policies 
and  its  conceptions  of  stewardship. 

All  the  more  fortunate,  therefore,  is  it  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  themselves — surely 
as  interested  as  any  group  of  investors  or  philan- 
thropists— should  have  in  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  an  instrument  for  appraising 
the  same  industrial  forces  and  relations;  all  the 
more  important  that  that  inquiry,  in  scope  and 
competence,  in  opportunity  to  prosecute  its  probe 
to  the  uttermost,  and  in  capacity  to  so  prosecute 
it,  should  measure  up  to  what  is  attempted  by 
private  initiative. 

IT  would  be  wholly  unfair,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  entering 
this  field  solely  or  wholly  for  the  enlightenment 
and  service  of  the  Rockefeller  interests  any  more 
than  that  they  have  entered  upon  medical  re- 
search in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  with  the  idea 
of  medicating  the  especial  ills  their  own  flesh  is 
heir  to.  We  can  do  no  less  than  take  the  pro- 
posal at  its  full  face  value — an  attempt  to  take  up 
the  "most  complicated  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  urgent  question  of  modern  times,"  and  to 
grapple  with  it  "for  the  well  being  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world," — a  transcendent  applica- 
tion, if  you  will,  of  the  created  wealth  of  one 
generation  to  the  service  of  the  generations  suc- 
ceeding. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  very 
different  field  from  that  in  which  the  other  Rocke- 
feller philanthropies  have  operated.  In  their 
bacteriological  laboratories  they  are  dealing  with 
a  subject  matter  which  can  not  strike  back;  in  a 
field  in  which  there  are  no  great  self-conscious 
interests  at  stake  in  keeping  things  as  they  are 
or  in  changing  them  this  way  or  that.  Even  Li 
applying  the  results  of  medical  research  through 


our  preventive  social  movements,  this  same  situa- 
tion has  largely  held. 

For  example,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  no 
such  fight  on  its  hands  as  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.  It  must  move  inertia,  rather 
than  circumvent  exploitation.  Tubercle  bacilli 
are  ugly  customers,  but  they  have  no  lobbies  like- 
the  glass  houses  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  hook- 
worms; but  in  that  field,  the  Rockefeller  group, 
have  had  the  human  equation  to  deal  with,  and 
have  dealt  with  it — with  towns  and  counties  and 
states;  with  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  sloth; 
with  public  spirit  and  self-sacrificing  service — 
as  deftly  and  successfully  as  the  Standard  Oil 
men  proper  have  spread  the  desire  for  light  and 
lamps  in  inner  China.  When  the  sanitary  and  so- 
cial history  of  this  country  is  written,  the  hook- 
worm campaign  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
great  movements  in  its  combination  of  mass  sen- 
timent with  the  most  minute  and  painstaking  con- 
cern for  detail. 

Nevertheless,  the  hook-worm  campaign  has  not 
had  any  well-defined  comjnercial  and  exploiting  in- 
terests to  contend  with.  Such  interests  the  Rock- 
efeller group  have  encountered  in  their  campaign 
against  the  social  evil :  a  campaign  which  has  not 
only  applied  laboratory  technique  to  the  study  of 
human  f raility  and  defect ;  which  has  not  only  had 
the  human  equation  to  deal  with  in  even  greater 
variety  and  contrasts;  but  which  has  challenged 
those  political  machines,  liquor  interests  and 
predatory  businesses  that  have  preyed  on  women's 
bodies  and  men's  desires. 

But  even  here,  it  has  been  the  unsanctioned 
profit-taking  interests  that  the  research  and  re- 
form movements  instituted  by  the  Rockefeller 
group  have  had  to  grapple  with.  The  public  ban 
was  already  upon  them. 

In  the  industrial  sphere  they  for  the  first  time 
enter  a  field  where  black  and  white  are  not  so. 
simple;  where  the  contending  forces  each  feel 
that  they  are  in  the  right ;  where  however  they  or 
the  public  may  seek  to  forget  it,  the  Rockefeller 
group  themselves  are  a  party  to  the  situation. 

THERE  are,  then,  three  large  scale  inquiries 
in  process  in  the  industrial  field,  each  with 
its  special  advantages,  each  with  its  limitations: 
that  of  a  compact,  resourceful,  permanent  private 
agency;  that  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
with  employers  and  unionists  both  in  its  member- 
ship, relying  upon  private  contributions  to  carry 
on  a  general  economic  survey;  that  of  the  United 
States  government  with  employers,  employes  and 
the  public  all  represented  on  its  commission  and 
with  uncertain  public  funds  to  do  its  work. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest,  as  a  coincidence, 
is  the  announcement  by  the  American  Magazine 
that  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  herself  the  historian  and  in- 
vestigator of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  to 
publish  a  series  of  interpretive  articles  on  the  new 
spirit  in  American  labor  management,  the  result 
of  investigations  carried  on  during  the  last  three 
years. 
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WAR  RELIEF  FUNDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY'S  move 
for  a  publicity  campaign  and  demonstra- 
tion against  war — to  make  war  on  war 
— is  highly  commendable,  and  realizes  a 
hope  I  have  long  since  entertained.  I 
should,  however,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  its  noble 
work  in  alleviating  distress  caused  by 
disasters  that  are  beyond  human  control, 
dissent  from  giving  any  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  a  movement  to  that  society. 
Give  them  for  what  purpose?  To  miti- 
gate the  further  horrors  of  this  war,  or 
the  horrors  of  the  next  one. 

Is  not  this  assistance  really  a  step 
toward  encouraging  war?  Would  the 
heads  of  governments  be  so  ready  to 
engage  in  wars,  did  they  not  know  that 
this  help  and  succor  would  be  forthcom- 
ing? It  might  be  different  if  this  help 
were  confined  to  non-combatants,  and 
innocent  sufferers.  When  men  deliber- 
ately engage  in  war,  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  its  consequences  without 
depending  on  outside  aid.  And  such  aid 
should  be  denied  by  lovers  of  peace,  for 
that  very  reason. 

I  wish  by  means  of  this  opportunity 
also  to  appeal  to  all  womankind  who 
abhor  war  and  love  peace,  to  spurn  all 
sign  of  militarism  in  fashions.  This  is 
a  most  insidious  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
that  tottering  system.  Thoughtful 
women,  and  all  friends  of  peace  will  re- 
pulse it. 

S.  LOUISE  PATTESON. 
East  Cleveland,  O. 


DISARMAMENT 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  reference  to  the 
first  article  in  your  issue  of  September 
12,  may  I  suggest  that  THE  SURVEY 
help  in  creating  public  opinion  in  the 
cause  of  international  disarmament  by 
devoting,  in  the  near  future,  an  entire 
number  to  the  subject.  It  is  such  a 
desperately  vital  thing  now  when  every 
American  heart  is  wrung  with  sympathy 
for  Europe's  needless  suffering.  If  the 
iron  can  be  struck  with  force  while  it 
is  hot,  perhaps  the  sparks  that  fly  may 
kindle  a  great  purifying  flame.  . 

Such  a  number  might  contain  illustra- 
tions similar  to  those  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Tilton,  articles' for  and  against  disarma- 
ment by  authoritative  writers,  stories 
of  actual  scenes  at  the  seat  of  war  by 
American  refugees  (with  strict  regard 
to  truth  and  neutrality),  perhaps  copies 
of  some  of  the  letters  from  soldiers  to 
their  families,  or  from  the  families  of 
soldiers  to  friends  in  this  country.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  impressive. 

Then  could  not  the  influential  men 
and  women  of  THE  SURVEY'S  staff  urge 
upon  the  editors  of  other  magazines  a 
similar  number.  It  ought  to  be  a  pay- 
ing proposition.  Such  a  course  of  pub- 
licity should  make  it  possible  to  reach 


every   intelligent   reader   in   the   United 
States. 

Public  opinion,  happily,  carries  tre- 
mendous weight,  by  influencing  it  in  the 
direction  of  international  disarmament, 
THE  SURVEY  will  further  immeasurably 
the  cause  of  peace. 

FRANCES   C.  L.   ROBBINS. 
[Mrs.  Francis  L.  Robbins,  Jr.] 

Woodbury,  L.  I. 


WHITE  SLAVERY  IN  TURKEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  abrogating  the 
extra-territorial  rights  and  capitulations 
enjoyed  by  foreigners,  Turkey  has  in- 
vited protests  from  the  governments  in- 
volved and  from  the  press.  In  this 
country  newspaper  editorials  condemn 
Turkey's  action,  regardless  of  its  effect 
on  the  best  interest  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, and  arguments  are  advanced 
based  on  misinformation  about  and  pre- 
judice against  Turkey  systematically 
fostered  in  this  country  for  years. 

At  least  one  striking  evil  will  be  erad- 
icated by  this  much  discussed  abroga- 
tion. Constantinople  will  cease  to  be 
the  distributing  center  for  the  interna- 
tional white  slave  traffic,  which  has  been 
able  to  reach  appalling  proportions  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  these  capitu- 
lations, by  which  foreigners  in  Turkey 
were  amenable  not  to  Turkish  laws  but 
responsible  to  the  consulates  of  their 
respective  countries. 

The  victims  of  this  traffic  are  imported 
from  Russia,  Roumania,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  France  and  distributed  in  the 
East  Indies,  Egypt,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa.  The  individ- 
uals interested  in  this  nefarious  traffic 
are  without  exception  citizens  of  foreign 
countries. 

Public-spirited  citizens  who  have  or- 
ganized to  cope  with  this  evil  could  get 
no  assistance  from  the  government,  as 
the  offenders  were  not  amenable  to  the 
Turkish  courts  and,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  the  consulates  could  never  be 
made  to  co-operate. 

JOSEPH  GEDALECIA. 
[President,  Federation  of  Oriental  Jews 

of  America.] 

New  York. 


BY  TAKING  THOUGHT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  struck  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  September  26,  by  an  article  on 
War  and  the  Social  Movement,  in  which 
John  Haynes  Holmes  says,  "May  it  not 
be  that  this  calamity,  like  every  calamity, 
will  work  at  last  to  final  and  universal 
good  ?" 

Yes,  it  may  be  that  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  so  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  that  nothing  but  a  world- 
crisis  like  the  present  horrible  war 
could  shake  us  out  of  it.  It  may  be  that 
when  at  last  the  war  is  over  and  the 


nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  begun 
to  recuperate  from  its  effects  a  new  and 
higher  type  of  civilization  will  emerge. 

When  we  look  back,  however,  to  the 
conditions  which  followed  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States,  it 
appears  rather  as  if  the  ante-bellum 
conditions  fostered  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism. That  would  be  a  direful  re- 
sult, should  it  occur,  of  the  present  great 
war ! 

To  prevent  this  outcome  we  who  are 
not  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  Maj.  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson  has  said  "keep  on  sawing  wood." 
By  which  I  mean,  in  this  case,  that  we 
should  force  ourselves  to  practice  self- 
control  so  that  we  shall  not  let  the  best 
elements  of  our  present  civilization  be 
lost.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  war,  as  Mr.  Holmes  says,  but 
ought  we  not  to  make  ourselves  think? 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  do  anything  to 
encourage  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Holmes 
quotes  from  Harold  Begbie — which  feels 
that  "religion,  philosophy,  literature, 
painting  and  science"  are  "become  of  no 
moment." 

Just  as  a  world  without  Rheims 
Cathedral  in  its  ancient  mellow  beauty 
seems  a  much  poorer  world  to  live  in, 
so  a  world  from  which  the  interest  in 
literature  and  art,  in  religion  and  phil- 
osophy and  social  ethics  had  perished, 
would  be  a  world  hardly  worth  while. 
Is  it  not  dependent  on  all  of  us  to  save 
these  things  from  perishing  from  off  the 
earth,  by  thinking  about  them,  keeping 
up  our  interest  in  them,  and  by  trying 
to  serve  them  still? 

ANNIE  L.  SEARS. 
Waltham,  Mass. 


TRAINING  CHILD  NURSES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  After  reading  the 
letter  written  by  C.  E.  Faulkner  of 
Minneapolis,  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Sep- 
tember 19,  I  feel  a  reply  should  be  made. 
The  point  he  makes — that  babies  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  un- 
trained maids — is  a  very  good  one,  but 
not  original  with  him.  That  condition 
has  been  met  and  provided  for  in  the 
following  manner  in  a  number  of  large 
cities  in  the  East.  As  the  writer  is  fami- 
liar with  the  New  York  system,  it  will 
be  described. 

There  have  been  established  training 
schools  for  infant's  nurses,  or  nursery 
maids,  in  three  hospitals  for  children  in 
New  York  city,  and  one  or  two  in 
Brooklyn.  The  course  varies  from  eight 
to  twelve  months,  although  the  former 
is  the  more  popular.  The  pupil  nursery- 
maids have  the  care  of  the  babies  in  the 
hospital,  under  the  supervision  of  train- 
ed nurses.  They  are  taught  the  care  of 
healthy,  or  of  delicate,  children,  not  of 
acutely  ill  ones,  so  they  in  no  way  en- 
croach on  the  field  of  the  regular  trained 
nurse.  After  graduation  they  obtain 
positions  in  families  and  are  always  in 
great  demand. 

The  writer  has  been,  until  recently, 
in  charge  of  one  of  these  training 
schools,  and  would  gladly  give  further 
information  on  the  subject  to  anyone 
interested. 

SARA  A.  LEE. 

Lakewood,    N.   J. 
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WITH  APOLOGIES 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  your  issue  of 
August  29  appears  an  article  by  S.  R. 
"/inters  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  entitled,  A  North  Carolina 
Answer  to  South  Carolina.  The  re- 

arkable  opening  sentence  reads:  "South 
Tarolina  has  enacted  a  law  prohibiting 
vhite  people  from  teaching  in  schools 
vhere  Negroes  are  taught  unless  the  con- 
ent  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 

first  obtained." 

To    quote     the     immortal    Dogberry: 

"Comparisons     are     odorous."       Every 

vorthy  citizen  of  South  Carolina  should 

ertainly  applaud  the  praiseworthy  work 

of   the    students    of    the    University    of 

Jorth  Carolina,  but  few  would  be  quite 

appy    in    the    establishment    of    North 

Carolina    righteousness    by    comparison 

nth  the  sins  of  South  Carolina.    There 

no  such  law  in  South  Carolina  as  that 
eported  by  Mr.  Winters. 

It  is  sufficient  opprobrium  to  a  proud 

state  that  such  a  monstrous  bill  should 

even  have  been  introduced  by  a  member 

of  its  House  of   Representatives.     We 

arnestly  resent  the  statement  that  such 

law  has  been  placed  upon  our  statute 

oks.    Moral :   "Be  sure  of  your  facts." 

A.  T.  JAMISON. 
[Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage.] 

Greenwood,    S.    C. 


NAMES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Orange  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  employment  bureau, 
it  was  stated  as  beyond  dispute  that  the 
workingman  would  not  use  the  Bureau 
of  Associated  Charities  as  an  agency  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  twice  appealed  to 
the  bureau  to  change  its  name. 

Orange  has  no  longer  a  poor  farm  or 
almshouse  but  a  city  farm  and  city  home. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  psychology  of 
names  plays  the  same  part  elsewhere. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  a 
"back-number"  sound,  as  also  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  or  Animals. 

A  "Social  Service  Clearing  House," 
"League  of  Friendly  Service,"  and  many 
other  suggestive  titles  occur  to  one  and 
are  in  use.  It  may  be  necessary  to  get 
legislation,  here  and  there,  for  authority 
to  use  funds,  legacies,  and  so  forth,  but 
it  is  certainly  worth  while. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 

Orange,  N.  J. 


MENTALITY  AND   PRISON  REFORM 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  your  issue  of  July 
25  appeared  a  communication  signed  by 
Dorothy  Straus,  headed  Mentality  and 
Prison  Reform.  In  line  with  the  work 
there  referred  to  is  that  being  done  at 
Whittier  State  School.  California,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Fred.  C.  Nelles. 

As  far  back  as  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
a  tentative  beginning  was  made  at  test- 
ing the  girls  of  this  school,  preliminary 
to  a  proposed  psychological  survey. 
What  was  formerly  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of  Whittier  State  School  is  now 
a  separate  institution  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  Girls. 

Lewis  M.  Terman,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Stanford  Univers- 
ity, was  secured  to  conduct  the  psycho- 


logical work  with  the  boys;  and  he  has 
assumed  general  direction  of  the  mental 
tests.  Dr.  Terman  is  being  assisted  by 
Prof.  J.  Harold  Williams,  research  fel- 
low of  the  Buckel  Foundation,  now  be- 
ing administered  by  Stanford  University. 
Professor  Williams  has  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  school. 

Dr.  Terman  has  established  a  new 
norm  by  testing  over  1,000  normal  non- 
selected  California  school  children.  This 
is  the  first  use  of  the  Terman  revision 
of  the  Binet-Simon  scale.  The  set  of 
tests  will  be  most  valuable. 

The  mental  tests  will  constitute  but 
one  phase  of  this  survey ;  in  addition  a 
physical  survey  and  diagnosis  is  being 
conducted  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant  Hoag, 
formerly  of  the  Stanford  faculty  and 
lecturer  at  California  University;  form- 
er medical  director  of  the  city  schools 
of  Berkeley  and  later  of  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Following  the  reports  of  the  results 
of  these  two  lines  of  scientific  study, 
Prof.  Ernest  J.  Lickley,  supervisor  of 
the  special  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
with  ten  years  experience  in  truant 
schools,  will  examine  the  boys  and  place 
them  with  reference  to  their  school 
standing  and  requirements. 

Superintendent  Nelles  and  his  officers 
will  then  have  comprehensive  data  upon 
which  to  base  an  intelligent  decision  in 
the  case  of  each  boy  whose  future  de- 
pends so  largely  upon  what  is  done  for 
him  here. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to 
establish  a  psychological  laboratory  as  a 
permanent  department  of  the  school. 
HERBERT  B.  ANDREWS. 
[Whittier  State   School] 

Whittier,  Cal. 


AGAIN  THE  "LUNGER" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  before  me 
THE  SURVEY  of  September  19,  and  on 
page  620  I  note  an  article  entitled, 
Again  The  'Lunger'.  This  family  has 
been  "doing"  Colorado  towns  since  they 
left  the  Southwest  and  it  is  but  one  of 
the  families  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  similarity  situated. 

The  Southwest  has  no  greater  burden 
with  consumptives  who  travel  constant- 
ly by  begging  or  public  aid,  than  has 
this  state.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
it  is  a  part  of  this  disease  to  become 
restless  and  keep  constantly  on  the 
move.  The  inconvenience  is  not  so 
great  when  confined  to  a  single  man  or 
a  single  woman  or  even  to  a  man  and 
wife.  But  when  it  comes  to  dragging 
the  children  around  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  some  way  to  prevent  it. 

Not  four  weeks  ago,  a  man  fell  on 
the  streets  of  Denver  from  the  result 
of.  a  hemorrhage.  He  was  taken  to  our 
county  hospital  and  died  within  the 
next  ten  days.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
two  children  dependent  upon  this  com- 
munity. The  wife  is  begging  to  re- 
main on  account  of  the  health  of  the 
family.  Thus  we  could  show  that  we 
have  in  Denver  people  from  all  over 
the  United  States  suffering  with  tuber- 
culosis and  put  upon  this  community 
when  they  rightfully  belong  to  other 
localities.  We  can  no  longer  take  care 
of  them  properly. 

Nine  times   out   of  ten  thev  will  not 


return    to    their    legal    residence,    even 
though   they   have   one.     The   establish- 
ment   and   maintenance    of   government 
hospitals  for  the  indigent  stranger  con- 
sumptive in  the  Southwest  is  not  going 
to  help  Colorado  care  for  the  indigent 
stranger  consumptive  or  the  stranger's 
family  of  other  states  and  countries. 
ANNA  T.  WILLIAMS, 
[Secretary,  Department  of  Relief,  Fed- 
eration for  Charity  and  Philanthropy], 
Denver,  Col. 


MATERNITY  WARDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Every  organization 
and  individual  working  to  save  the  chil- 
dren, not  only  to  bring  them  into  the 
world  strong  and  robust,  but  to  keep 
them  so  when  they  have  arrived,  is  di- 
rectly benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
Babies'  Welfare  Association  and  similar 
organizations,  are  doing  splendid  and 
wonderful  work,  but  are  we  looking  to 
one  great  .point  of  need — namely,  the 
hospital  maternity  wards? 

As  a  nurse  and  social  worker  in  a 
large  charity  hospital,  a  most  important 
fact  is  forced  upon  me — that  the  great- 
est social  problem  lies  in  maternity 
wards.  For  example,  we  have  a  matern- 
ity ward  with  fifteen  bed  patients,  or 
women  already  delivered.  There  are  be- 
sides these  fifteen  women,  thirty  "wait- 
ing women,"  so  called.  Ten  days  after 
delivery,  if  no  complications  arise,  mother 
and  child  are  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital. Thus  a  constant  stream  of  them 
is  going  somewhere.  The  majority  of 
these  women  are  unmarried,  poorly 
nourished,  under  tremendous  distress  of 
mind.  The  majority  provide  nothing  for 
the  future  of  the  child,  and,  indeed, 
often  expect  the  charity  hospital  to  re- 
lieve them  of  it  altogether.  The  mar- 
ried women  are  equally  worried  about 
husband  and  children  left  at  home  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  many  of  them 
are  deserted  and  have  their  cases  pend- 
ing in  the  courts. 

Visit  the  children's  wards  of  the  same 
hospital  and  what  do  you  find?  The 
nurse  will  tell  you,  and  indeed  you  may 
see  for  yourself  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  feeding  cases  have  not  even  got- 
ten out  of  the  hospital,  but  have  been 
transferred  from  the  maternity  wards  to 
be  cared  for  until  they  die  or  their  con- 
stitution permits  them  to  live  in  spite  of 
their  handicap.  If  they  live,  what  is 
their  future?  Tuberculosis,  rickets,  idio- 
cy. The  orthopedic  wards,  nervous 
wards,  vaginitis  wards,  medical  wards, — 
all  are  largely  filled  with  the  offspring  of 
these  mothers. 

What  facilities  has  the  social  worker 
for  individual  care?  She  sees  great  in- 
stitutions, Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish 
homes,  fine  in  themselves  but  not  ade- 
quate as  present  conditions  prove.  She 
sees  convalescent  homes  for  a  month 
at  the  longest,  and  then  the  matron  too 
busy  to  teach  the  mothers. 

The  social  worker  is  forced  to  fol- 
low routine  and  mechanically  commit 
these  women,  with  or  without  the  babies, 
to  city  institutions  through  court  or 
charity  department,  and  what  then? 
Back  to  the  hospital  come  the  babies ; 
back  come  more  babies  of  the  same 
mothers,  struggling  to  exist,  and  thus  is 
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the  vicious  circle  formed.  Are  we  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  idea  that  edu- 
cation only  is  going  to  bring  about  a 
change,  or  meet  this  menace  with  some- 
thing more  forceful  ?  F.  T.  L. 
New  York  city. 


SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  decided  to 
•discontinue  my  subscription  to  THE 
SURVEY.  I  have  been  a  consistent 
reader  of  it  for  a  number  of  years  but 
I  have  grown  tired  of  the  lotions  which 
it  proposes  for  the  ills  of  society.  There 
.are  real  remedies  which  when  applied 
will  root  out  the  industrial  slavery  of 
the  present  time.  I  have  been  hoping 
ior  a  long  time  that  THE  SURVEY  would 
begin  to  advocate  something  better  than 
•charity.  Please  discontinue  my  sub- 
scription. EARL  H.  WELLS. 

Cleveland. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  convey  to 
Nina  Bull  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  her  article  in  your  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 19?  Unless  I  am  widely  misjudging, 
you  have  found  a  writer  budded  full  of 
promise  as  a  setter  forth  of  the  present 
crises.  The  Passing  of  the  Protege  casts 
a  fresh  and  white  light  on  the  social 
question.  Never  have  I  seen  so  capital 
a  putting  of  the  thing,  in  so  compressed 
form.  The  winsome  temper  she  keeps, 
while  stating  a  non-compromising  posi- 
tion, also  makes  it  noteworthy. 

BOUCK  WHITE. 
[Queens  County  Jail] 

New  York. 


FOR  THE  ASKING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Would  anyone's 
friend,  anywhere,  like  my  SURVEYS  for- 
warded, together  with  some  child  labor 
bulletins  and  a  few  Socialist  papers  and 
other  radical  and  philanthropic  litera- 
ture? 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN. 
Manchester,  Vermont. 

NEGROES'  CIVIC  LEAGUE 

Two  hundred  colored  people  met  re- 
cently in  New  York  city  to  start  the 
organization  of  a  chain  of  neighbor- 
hood associations,  the  purpose  of  which 
shall  be  to  promote  the  civic,  social  and 
commercial  welfare  of  Negroes  in  the 
city.  The  gathering,  called  by  the  col- 
ored people  themselves,  united  into  the 
Negro  Civic  Improvement  League,  and 
the  first  of  the  chain  of  neighborhood 
associations  was  launched. 

"Colored  people  are  beginning '  to 
realize,"  said  John  T.  Clark,  of  the  Ne- 
gro Civic  Improvement  League,  "that 
it  is  their  duty  to  the  municipality  and 
to  themselves  to  work  unitedly  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions. 

"The  league  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  best  class  of  colored  men 
in  the  city.  They  plan  to  organize  in 
each  neighborhood  strictly  Negro  a 
neighborhood  association  to  educate  the 
Negroes  in  their  civic  responsibilities. 

The  Chelsea  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion has  formed  an  auxiliary  committee 
of  leading  colored  citizens  to  work  in  its 
•district. 


JOTTINGS 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  issued 
a  warning  against  an  advertising  swindler 
who  is  offering  advertising  contracts  "issued 
on  account  Scouts'  contest."  The  contract 
form  bears  the  name  "The  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica." 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  an- 
nounces it  will  investigate  and  promote 
home  and  school  gardens.  Ethel  Gowans, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  is  temporarily  in  charge. 

A  course  for  vocational  counsellors,  cov- 
ering an  academic  year,  is  offered  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston.  Florence  M.  Jackson,  director 
of  the  union's  appointment  bureau  and  voca- 
tional counsellor  for  Smith  and  Wellesley 
Colleges,  is  in  charge  of  it. 


The  Massachusetts  savings  bank  life  in- 
surance system,  now  seven  years  old,  has 
in  force  9,036  policies  amounting  to  $3,518,- 
132.  Four  savings  banks  have  opened  de- 
partments, other  banks  and  trust  companies 
have  become  public  agencies  and  more  than 
200  manufacturers  have  established  agencies 
for  their  employes. 


Two  suggestions  as  to  how  women  may 
help  the  business  of  the  country  have  been 
made  in  an  open  letter  sent  to  New  York 
newspapers  by  the  Department  Store  Edu- 
cation Association,  of  which  Anne  Morgan 
is  president  and  Beulah  E.  Kennard  is  edu- 
cational director.  The  first  is,  don't  hoard, 
but  buy  wisely  and  pay  promptly.  The  sec- 
ond is,  do  your  thinking  before  you  have 
made  your  purchase  instead  of  after  and 
don't  return  goods  unless  there  has  been  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  store.  Hoarding 
makes  for  high  prices  and  unemployment. 
Returning  goods  not  only  costs  money  to 
the  store  but  reduces  the  sales  of  the  girls 
behind  the  counters. 


The  New  York  School  Lunch  Committee 
has  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  appro- 
priate $5,200  for  alterations  and  equipment 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  serve 
penny-an-article  lunches  in  28  public  schools 
in  Manhattan  against  17  last  year. 


Commissioner  Claxton  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  believes  that  the  war 
offers  the  United  States  "a  supreme  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  our  capacity  for  intel- 
lectual leadership."  He  is  preparing  a  spe- 
cial bulletin  to  interest  foreign  students  in 
American  colleges. 


Child  labor  was  condemned  without  re- 
serve and  the  Palmer-Owen  bill  in  Congress 
approved,  at  the  eighteenth  convention  of 
the    American    Osteopathic   Association    in_ 
Philadelphia.    A  resolution  put  by  Dr.  Rob- ' 
ert  Ware  Rogers  declared  that  "the  child 
that  is>  put  to  work  at  an  early  age  is  sure 
to  become  physically  crippled  and  mentally 
stunted." 


REGENT  PAMPHLETS 

A  Hand  Book  Containing  Suggestions  and 
Programs  for  Community  Social  Gatherings 
at  Rural  School  Houses.  Revised  Edition. 
Prepared  by  L.  J.  Hanifan,  state  supervisor 
of  rural  schools,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
P.  Shawkey,  state  superintendent,  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va. 


The  Case  of  Belgium  in  the  Present  War. 
An  Account  of  the  Violation  of  the  Neu- 
trality of  Belgium  and  of  the  Laws  of  War 
on  Belgian  Territory.  Published  for  the 
Belgian  Delegates  to  the  United  States.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  Social  Evil  in  California  as  a  Politi- 
cal Problem,  and  Arguments  Which  are 
Used  Against  the  California  Redljght  Abate- 
ment Act.  By  Franklin  Hichborn.  755 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Through  Europe  on  the  Eve-  of  War.  A 
record  of  Personal  Experiences,  Including 
an  Account  of  the  First  World  Conference 
of  the  Churches  for  International  Peace.  By 
Frederick  Lynch,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union.  Published  by  the 
Church  Peace  Union,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  city. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bulletin  No. 
3.  Statement  and  decree  concerning  the 
wages  of  women  in  the  brush  industry  in 
Massachusetts.  Wright  &  Potter  Printing 
Co.,  32  Derne  St.,  Boston. 

Unemployment  in  Oregon,  Its  Nature, 
Extent  and  Remedies.  By  Frank  O'Hara. 
A  Report  to  the  Oregon  Committee  on 
Seasonal  Unemployment.  Keystone  Press, 
Portland,  Ore. 

International  Conciliation.  Official  Docu- 
ments Bearing  upon  the  European  War:  1, 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Note  to  Servia.  2, 
The  Servian  Reply.  3,  The  British  White 
Paper.  4,  The  German  White  Book.  Re- 
printed through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  Times.  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation,  407  West  117  St.. 
New  York  city. 

Reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  Public  Health  and  Medical  Subjects. 
Xcw  Series,  No.  99.  Dr.  Reginald  Farrar's 
Further  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  Lodging  and  Accommodation 
of  Hop-Pickers.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London, 
W.  C.  Price  6d. 

International  Conciliation,  Special  Bulle- 
tin. The  Changing  Attitude  Toward  War, 
as  Reflected  in  the  American  Press.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  407  West  117  St.,  New  York. 

First  Aid  in  the  Home.  Printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York  city,  for  the  use  of 
its  policy-holders.  By  Major  Charles  Lynch, 
medical  corps,  United  States  Army. 

All  About  Milk.  By  Milton  J.  Rosenau, 
professor  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene, 
Harvard  University.  Printed  and  distribut- 
ed by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York  city,  for  the  use  of  its 
policy-holders. 

World  Peace  Foundation.  Pamphlet  Se- 
ries. The  Anglo-American  Agreement  of 
1817  for  Disarmament  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
By  Charles  H.  Levermore.  World  Peace 
Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

Needed — A  Domestic  Immigration  Policy. 
By  Frances  A.  Kellor.  The  Norh  Ameri- 
can Review  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  city. 

Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 
Women  and  Children  in  Industry.  Data 
for  women's  clubs  and  other  civic  organi- 
zations. Madison,  Wis. 

The  Co-operative  People's  Bank  [of  Can- 
ada]. By  Alphonse  Desjardins.  Division 
of  Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 
15  cents. 

A  Credit  Union  Primer.  By  Arthur  H. 
Ham  and  Leonard  G.  Robinson,  Division  of 
Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22  street,  New  York  city.  25 
cents. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  SURVEY  Associates,  Inc., 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  26,  at  4  p.  m., 
in  Eoom  901   (ninth  floor)    105  East  22  Street, 
New  York  city,  to  elect  four  directors  to  succeed 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Kobert  S.  Brewster,  Simon  X. 
Patten  and  Paul  M.  Warburg  [resigned],  whose 
terms  expire,  and  to  transact  such  other  business 
as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 
All  members  of  SURVEY  Associates  (life  mem- 
bers and  those  who  have  paid  $10  or  more  this 
year  towards  the  maintenance  of  THE  SURVEY) 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  this  meeting. 

regime  at  Ellis  i«. 
doors  so  that  detained  .. 

joy  the  big  lawns  running  down  to  tin, 
and  providing  balls  and  swings  for  the  chil- 
dren.   Page  63. 

QNE  person  out  of  every  twenty-eight  in 
Chicago    received    help    through    the 
United  Charities  last  year.     Unemployment 
is  severe  and  more  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  the  war.     But  extensive  building  opera 
tions,  two  of  them  by  the  city,  will  shortl; 
be  under  way.     Page  59. 

JN  Oregon  a  committee  which  has  been 
studying  unemployment  has  made  a  re- 
port which  plans  to  even  up  the  demand 
for  labor.  Stimulation  of  winter  industries 
is  the  leading  proposal.  Page  59. 

original  George  Junior  Republic  is 
to  continue,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with 
Mr.  George  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Page  62. 

'P'HREE  small  cities  in  Illinois,  rubbing 
elbows  on  the  crust  of  rich  and  varied 
mineral  deposits,  have  a  joint  high  school. 
civic  center,  hygienic  laboratory  and  play- 
field.  All  were  achieved  through  the  fore- 
sight and  persistence  of  one  man  wh" 
planned  for  his  community  as  well  as  he 
did  for  his  mines.  Page  65. 

g  UILDIXG  and  loan  associations,  now 
tending  to  become  mere  money-lenders, 
might  go  into  wholesale  home-building  by 
buying  tracts  of  land  and  forminf1  '  ibs. 
Page  67. 


Hiram  House  moved  its  model 
cottage  into  a  house  all  by  itself  it  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  social  factors  of 
the  neighborhood.  Page  70. 


methods  applied  to  prisoners 
would  give  us  a  classification  by  indi- 
viduals in  place  of  a  classification  by  their 
crimes,  and  furnish  a  basis  for  treatment, 
argues  Dr.  Stearns.  Page  71. 

JLLINOIS'   work    in   preventing   insanity 

has  developed  rapidly  since  the  mental 

hygiene  survey  was  made  in  1910.    Page  68. 

YORK  state  courts,  by  their  final 
decision,  cannot  settle  the  question  of 
mother-teachers.  That  throws  it  back  again 
to  the  school  authorities  whose  discharge 
of  Mrs.  Peixotto  was  made  a  test  case. 
Page  62. 


cojcozo: 


OREGON    PLAN   FOR  REDUCING 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

THE  OREGON  Committee  on  Sea- 
sonal Unemployment  has  completed  a 
report  that  suggests  remedies  for  pre- 
venting a  relapse  of  severe  unemploy- 
ment not  only  in  Oregon  but  in  other 
states.  The  committee  was  organized 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  as  a  section 
of  the  American  Association  on  Unem- 
ployment, and  is  the  first  of  several  sec- 
tions organized  in  various  states  to  pre- 
pare reports.  The  investigation  in 
Oregon  was  directed  by  Frank  O'Hara, 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Emphasis  is  laid  in  the  report  on  the 
fact  that  men  are  not  out  of  work  in 
Oregon  because  the  state  is  overpopu- 
lated.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  rich  uncultivated  acres  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horse  power  yet 
to  be  developed  from  waterfalls.  There 
is  still  room  for  millions  of  men. 

At  certain  times  the  demand  for  labor 
is  sufficient  to  clear  the  labor  market. 
At  other  times  many  thousands  of  men 
are  out  of  employment.  Unemployment 
is  caused,  therefore,  not  by  an  absolute 
.oversupply  of  labor  nor  an  under- 
deniand,  but  by  an  uneven  demand. 

A  better  regulation  of  this  uneven  de- 
mand for  labor  in  Oregon  would  be 
possible,  the  report  suggests,  by  shifting 
th  lormous  amount  of  public  work  to 
duh  '.sons,  and  by  the  promotion  of 
winter  ^industries. 

"When  we  realize,"  it  states,  "that 
according  to  the  latest  federal  census 
there  were  only  $9,000,000  expended  for 
labor  on  farms  in  Oregon  and  only  $10,- 
000.000  for  labor  in  the  lumber  and 
timber  industry,  we  begin  to  see  that 
employment  on  public  works  is  of 
enough  importance  that  any  considerable 
shifting  of  work  away  from  the  busy 
season  would  make  itself  felt." 

The  report  gives  data  showing  the 
present  irregular  demand  for  labor  on 
public  works  and  points  out  how  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  street  and  sewer 
work,  and  particularly  work  on  public 
buildings  could  be  performed  in  the  dull 
winter  months.  The  clearing  of  cut- 
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over  forest  areas  is  suggested  as  an  in- 
dustry especially  suitable  for  winter  and 
one  which  will  ultimately  bring  in  divi- 
dends for  the  state  and  fts  citizens. 

The  work  of  leading  the  way  in  sub- 
duing the  land,  the  report  advocates, 
could  very  well  be  carried  on  through 
a  union  of  the  efforts  of  state,  counties 
and  cities.  "The  state  would  be  in  a 
position  to  lend  its  credit  to  finance  such' 
an  endeavor,  knowing  that  the  invest- 
ment would  be  perfectly  safe  inasmuch 
as  the  money  expended  could  be  pro- 
tected by  a  mortgage  on  the  improved 
land." 

Other  means,  less  local  in  application, 
which  are  suggested  by  the  report  for 
reducing  unemployment,  are  the  reor- 
ganization of  employment  agencies  with 
an  efficient  state  bureau,  unemployment 
insurance  and  compulsory  savings,  cash 
payments  to  wage-earners,  and  better  in- 
dustrial continuation  schools. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  investi- 
gation in  Oregon  has  been  the  co-opera- 
tion of  public  officials  with  the  commit- 
tee. 


A  Prayer  for  Peace 

Tune,  National  Anthem 
RICHARDS  M.  BRADLEY 

f^OD  give  the  nations  fieace! 
Grant  us  front  war  release; 
God  give  us  peace! 

Guide  thou  the  helm  of  state, 
Still  thou  the  blast  of  hate, 
Bid  waves  of  strife  abate; 
God  give  us  peace! 

Touch   thou  the   human   heart, 
Bid  hate  and  greed  depart. 
From  fear  release! 

Bid  men  in  every  land 
Stretch  forth  the  helping  hand; 
Brother  to  brother  stand, 
Blest  in  thy  peace. 

Send    Truth   and   Righteousness 
Healing  the  world's  distress, 
Great  God  of  peace! 

For  him  who  died  that  we 
Saved  by  thy  love  might  be, 
From  war,  O,  set  us  free! 
God  give  us  peace! 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN    CHICAGO 
DUE  TO  WAR 

CHICAGO'S  RESPONSE  to  depress- 
ing conditions  due  to  the  European  war 
is  varied  and  vigorous.  The  United 
Charities  ended  its  fiscal  year  last  month 
with  7,590  more  families  on  its  list  than 
a  year  ago.  Thus  30,360  individuals 
were  compelled  to  seek  relief  the  past 
year  who  were  not  among  the  applicants 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
One  in  every  twenty-eight  of  the  city's 
population,  or  84,000  individuals  in  all, 
''equal  to  the  total  number  of  enlisted 
men  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,"  received  help  from  and  through 
this  central  source  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

Although  within  the  two  months,  since 
the  declaration  of  war  very  few  families 
of  the  reservists  called  back  to  fight 
for  their  countries  have  applied  for  as- 
sistance, yet  there  are  fully  one-third 
more  applications  for  aid  now  than  a 
year  ago.  Destitution  directly  caused 
by  the  war  among  the  families  whose 
bread-winners  have  been  "mobilized"  for 
battle,  is  expected  to  add  to  the  volume 
of  dependency  so  far  due  to  unemploy- 
ment indirectly  caused  by  the  war. 

While  the  response  to  the  continuous 
appeal  for  funds  to  meet  this  emergency 
is  more  encouraging  at  present,  yet  the 
United  Charities  is  at  the  end  of  its 
borrowing  capacity  and  enters  this  hard 
winter  with  a  heavy  deficit. 

Before  the  Municipal  Markets  Com- 
mission, which  is  a  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion through  its  inquiry  into  the  best 
ways  to  cut  down  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  Amelia  Sears,  director  of  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare, 
submitted  the  following  conclusions 
based  upon  her  experience  in  the  service 
of  the  country  and  previously  in  the 
United  Charities : 

"Unemployment  cannot  be  cured  by 
relief  giving.  Disaster  follows  any  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  unemployed  when 
it  is  confused  with  the  care  for  the  de- 
pendent group.  Chicago  is  far  behind 
other  cities  in  caring  for  the  casual 
laborer  and  the  odd-job  man.  As  long 
as  society  permits  some  forms  of  in- 
dustry so  to  organize  as  to  create  home- 
less men,  so  long  must  society  pay  the 
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bill  by  supporting  them  during  periods 
of  unemployment.  The  only  solution  of 
this  problem  is  to  provide  public  work 
for  heads  of  families  out  of  employ- 
ment." 

Her  recommendations  are: 

"A  municipal  lo'dging-house  capable 
of  expanding  its  care  to  thousands ;  a 
work  test  drastic  enough  to  keep  out-of- 
works  in  other  cities  from  coming  to 
Chicago;  a  farm  colony  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  commitment  and  cure  of 
the  vagrant,  tramp  and  drunk ;  a  method 
of  correlating  existing  agencies  for  the 
care  of  this  group;  a  more  exact  under- 
standing of  labor  conditions  throughout 
the  country  and  a  federal  employment 
bureau." 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  largest  con- 
struction projects  ever  undertaken  in 
Chicago  are  about  to  be  started.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railway  and  its  allied  com- 
panies associated  in  planning  their  new 
passenger  and  freight  terminals  have 
waived  the  City  Council's  extension  of 
the  time  allowed  by  the  original  ordi- 
nance for  signing  the  contract  with  the 
city,  and  now  agree  to  complete  the 
transaction  at  once,  and  begin  the  new 
construction,  which  may  cost  $60,000,- 
000,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  start  work. 

TPWO  municipal  enterprises  requiring 
a  vast  quantity  of  material  and  much 
labor  are  about  to  be  initiated.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  great  boulevard  link  con- 
necting the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  city  by  widening  and  extending 
Michigan  Avenue  from  the  lake  front 
to  the  Chicago  River,  with  a  two-level 
bridge  across  the  river.  It  will  cost 
not  less  than  $8,000,000.  The  board  of 
appraisers  appointed  to  assess  damages 
to  be  done  to  private  property  by  this 
public  improvement  has  concluded  its  re- 
port. In  order  to  start  the  construc- 
tion in  the  early  spring,  a  large  force 
of  laborers  will  be  employed  preparing 
the  street  approaches. 

The  second  municipal  project,  also  an- 
other base  line  for  the  outworking  of 
the  Chicago  plan,  is  the  widening  of 
Twelfth  Street  to  be  the  main  east  and 
west  central  thoroughfare,  on  which  it 
is  hoped  ultimately  to  group  the  public 
buildings  constituting  the  civic  center. 
The  widening  of  this  street  from  its 
eastern  terminus  at  the  lake,  where  the 
$4,500,000  new  Field  Museum  will  soon 
be  built,  two  miles  to  the  westward,  will 
begin  within "  sixty  days  and  will  cost 
the  city  $1,750,000.  Bonds  for  this  have 
already  been  voted  and  in  addition  the 
railways  have  agreed  to  pay  $795,350 
toward  the  viaduct  over  their  tracks. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  brighter 
prospects  for  the  employment  of  labor 
and  the  quickening  of  industry,  the  ap- 
peal for  the  war  relief  funds  of  the  Red 
Cross  by  its  national  director,  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  and  its  new  district  represen- 
tative for  the  Central  West,  J.  J.  O'Con- 
nor, has  accentuated  divergent  views  of 
future  prospects. 


The  narrower  view  deplores  the  out- 
side appeal  for  funds,  fearing  it  will 
divert  contributions  sorely  needed  for 
the  relief  of  local  destitution.  This  view 
is  reinforced  by  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  the 
labor  attorney,  who  insists  that  every 
dollar  contributed  to  relieve  wounded 
soldiers  relieves  the  warring  nations  of 
the  expense  involved  in  caring  for  them, 
and  leaves  that  much  more  resource 
available  to  continue  the  carnage. 

The  broader  view  takes  the  ground 
that  Chicago  cannot  afford  to  refuse  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  common  human 
burden.  This,  it  is  insisted,  can  be  done 
without  impairing  local  relief  work  by 
diverting  any  of  its  revenues.  To  safe- 
guard it  from  loss,  the  Red  Cross  appeal 
will  not  be  made  to  United  Charities 
donors  who  have  not  yet  contributed  to 
its  work  for  the  coming  year. 

If  the  Red  Cross  appeal  were  not 
presented  in  Chicago,  it  is  believed  that 
the  money,  which  will  surely  flow  out 
through  the  sympathies  awakened  among 
its  cosmopolitan  population  for  the  suf- 
fering peoples  of  Europe,  would  scatter 
in  agencies  far  less  likely  to  relieve  suf- 
fering among  both  non-combatants  and 
wounded  soldiers  than  the  well-estab- 
lished Red  Cross  society.  Taking  this 
view,  influential  business  men  are  press- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Other  agencies  have  undauntedly  as- 
sumed new  obligations  and  projected  ex- 
tensions of  their  work. 

The  Park  Ridge  School  for  Girls 
recently  opened  a  new  cottage  presented 
by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

Chicago's  noted  woman  physician, 
known  for  her  philanthropy  as  well  as 
for  her  professional  reputation,  has  her 
name  perpetuated  in  the  Sarah  Hackett 
Stevenson  Memorial  Lodging  House  for 
Women,  the  gift  of  Congressman  Wil- 
liam B.  McKinley.  It  is  centrally  locat- 
ed and  will  accommodate  one  hundred 
women  with  their  children  for  a  stay 
limited  to  six  weeks  each.  The  price  for 
lodging  is  fifteen  cents  a  night,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  cover  the  cost  of  coffee 
and  rolls  for  breakfast.  Enough  appli- 
cants were  admitted  to  fill  the  house  as 
soon  as  it  was  opened. 

The  Catholic  social  center  movement 
has  opened  a  new  center  in  connection 
with  St.  Patrick's  parish,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  neediest  of  the  far  down  town 
parishes.  In  addition  to  many  social, 
educational  and  recreative  features, 
frequent  conferences  on  citizenship  and 
public  affairs  will  be  held. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  at  the  first  city 
convention  of  organized  working  women 
in  Chicago,  urged  the  erection  of  a 
labor  temple,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
many  large  cities  abroad.  Some  of  them 
are  equipped  to  provide  the  unemployed 
with  good  bed  and  breakfast  for  about 
twelve  cents.  A  labor  temple  committee 
at  once  went  to  work  to  initiate  the  ef- 
fort to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  ILLINOIS 
PAROLE  LAW 

OBJECTIONS  TO  Illinois'  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  parole  law  have 
recently  been  put  into  concrete  form  in 
recommendations  for  its  amendment  ad- 
vocated by  Capt.  M.  P.  Evans,  chiel 
identification  inspector  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.  Captain  Evans  has 
had  ample  time  to  watch  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  parole  system,  as  he  has 
attended  all  the  monthly  meetings  o: 
the  pardon  board  for  eight  years  anc 
has  furnished  that  body  with  the  crim 
inal  records  of  all  persons  sentenced  tc 
the  penitentiary  from  Chicago. 

He  recommends  the  following  changes 

1.  That   the    name    of   the    Board   01 
Pardons  be  changed  to  board  of  parole 
because  its  principal  work  and  the  great 
er  part  of  its  time  is  taken  with  parole 
cases; 

2.  That  this  Board  of  Parole  consist 
of  four  members,  two  Republicans  am 
two  Democrats,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years  each 
removable  only  upon  order  of  the  State 
Civil   Service   Board  after  due  hearing 
of  charges  against  them.     Advocates  01 
non-partisan   appointments   cite   Illinois 
experience     with      bi-partisan      boards 
against  the  first  part  of  this  provision 
but  Captain  Evans  declares  that  a  non 
partisan  board  is  too  Utopian,  and  that 
the  bi-partisan  provision  is  the  best  that 
the  legislature  would  ever  agree  to; 

3.  That  at  least  one  member  of  the 
board  have  judicial  training; 

4.  That    the    board    have    jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  of  parole  in  all  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  state ; 

5.  That  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence only  be  fixed  by  the  jury,  since 
the  average  juror  is  unqualified  to  de 
termine    a    just    punishment    to    fit    the 
crime  and  the  criminal ; 

6.  That  the  maximum  penalty  be  fixed 
by  the  judge ;  but  that  where  it  is  after- 
ward shown  that  the  prisoner  was  pre- 
viously convicted  and  sentenced  on  one 
or   more   felony   charges,   the  board  be 
empowered  to  fix  his  sentence  between 
the   maximum    fixed    by    law   and    the 
maximum  set  for  his  case  by  the  judge 
who  sentenced  him ; 

7.  That  in  special  cases,  where  it  is 
necessary  to   restore   the  health  of  the 
prisoner   or   to   obtain   employment   for 
him,  the  board  be  permitted  to  parole 
prisoners  to  places  outside  the  state ; 

8.  That,  whenever  possible,  and  when 
not     for     special     reasons    undesirable, 
prisoners  be  paroled  to  the  county  from 
which  they  were  sentenced,  so  that  the 
authorities  there,  already  knowing  them, 
may  maintain  efficient  surveillance  over 
them.       This     provision     is     suggested 
largely  by  recent  statistics  showing  that 
no   less  than  272  out  of  520  prisoners 
paroled  to   Chicago  in    1913   were  sen- 
tenced from  other  counties  in  the  state. 
This  has  thrown  an  extra  burden  upon 
the  police  in  Cook  county,  who,  the  cap- 
tain says,  have  plenty  to  do  without  look- 
ing after  the  law-breakers   from  other 
parts  of  the  state. 


Common  Welfare 
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ANOTHER   YEAR'S    WORK  IN 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

MEDICAL,  ECONOMIC,  and  educa- 
tional aspects  of  social  hygiene  were 
presented  at  a  large  conference  in  New 
York,  called  on  October  9  by  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association  and 
the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Pro- 
phylaxis, at  the  opening  of  their  year's 
work. 

In  his  brief  annual  report,  Charles 
\Y.  Eliot,  president  of  the  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  indicated  the  wide 
scope  of  the  association's  aims.  To 
know  thoroughly  present  conditions,  to 
secure  adequate  legislation,  to  support 
all  existing  means  of  suppressing  vice, 
to  spread  the  ethics  that  should  prevent 
marriage  of  persons  venereally  diseased, 
and  to  educate  in  these  vital  matters  of 
sex  parents,  teachers  and  children — this 
Dr.  Eliot  outlined  as  the' field  of  the  as- 
sociation's work. 

''What  is  the  effect  on  this  city  of 
turning  loose  discharged  prisoners?" 
Katharine  B.  Davis,  commissioner  of 
correction,  presented  this  question  as 
one  of  the  great  problems  imme- 
diately facing  New  York  city  au- 
thorities. From  35,000  to  40,000  per- 
sons pass  annually  through  New  York 
prisons,  said  Dr.  Davis.  Many  of  these 
persons  have  served  short  sentences  in 
three  days,  forty  days,  six  months; 
many  have  venereal  diseases — of  the 
women  fully  70  per  cent.  Yet  they 
are  all  discharged  at  the  end  of  their 
term,  free  to  go  where  they  will  and 
do  what  they  will  until  presently  they 
are  sent  up  again  and  the  whole  process 
is  repeated.  As  one  woman  in  the  work 
house  who  is  now  serving  her  two  hun- 
dredth sentence,  naively  remarked,  "I've 
been  coming  to  the  work  house  for  six- 
teen years."  Dr.  Davis  believes  that 
such  persons  should  be  permanently  de- 
tained, by  force  when  necessary,  the 
women  being  committed  to  the  city 
home.  She  hoped  that  in  the  city  there 


Tuthill  in  St.  Louis  Star. 


OUT  OF  REACH   AND  RAPIDLY   GOING  OUT 
OF    SIGHT 


tution  at  Bedford,  where  expert  investi- 
gation is  made  of  every  girl,  as  to  her 
social  surroundings,  her  physical  con- 
dition, and  her  mental  capacity. 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  emphasized 
the  practical  relation  existing  between 
the  work  of  insurance  companies  and 
social  hygiene.  Compulsory  registration 
of  venereal  disease,  Dr.  Frankel  urged, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  also  such 
periodic  re-examination  as  that  planned 
by  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

The  unique  opportunity  of  the  Sun- 
day school  to  assist  in  social  hygiene 
work  was  emphasized  by  Frank  L. 
Brown,  of  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Union.  Camp  Fire  Girls  as  Social  Hos- 
tesses, was  the  theme  of  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick's  address.  "It  is  not  enough," 
said  Dr.  Gulick,  "to  chart  the  rocks,  we 
must  chart  also  the  free  passage  for  the 


voyage."  That  social  relations  no  long- 
er develop  chiefly  within  the  home,  but 
rather  in  the  group,  Dr.  Gulick  indicated 
as  both  a  danger  and  an  opportunity  of 
the  present. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a 
brief  report  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
Jr.,  who  enumerated  the  Social  Hy- 
giene Activities  of  1914. 

Dr.  McNeil's  description  of  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  in 
its  venereal  clinic  was  followed  by 
Abraham  Flexner's  discussion  of  legal 
and  administrative  phases  of  the  social 
hygiene  problem.  The  power  of  the  law 
in  dealing  with  prostitution  must,  Dr. 
Flexner  believed,  be  exercised  indirectly 
upon  the  agents  who  make  prostitution 
possible  rather  than  upon  the  prostitutes 
themselves. 

A  most  inspiring  presentation  of 
teachers'  relations  to  the  social  hygiene 
movement  was  given  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall. 

"When  a  teacher  succeeds  in  interest- 
ing a  pupil  in  any  subject,  that  teacher 
sets  a  back-fire  to  sex  agitation,"  said 
Dr.  Hall.  "It  is  when  the  school  is 
dogmatic  and  dull  and  the  children  leave 
their  souls  at  the  front  door  when  they 
enter,  that  the  dangers  of  sex  are  posi- 
tively increased."  Youth  must  live; 
youth  must  quiver.  It  is  the  business 
of  those  who  would  serve  youth  to  sub- 
limate into  its  higher  equivalents  all 
this  agitation  of  youth.  Physical  ex- 
uberance should  be  provided  for  through 
athletics  until  it  is  exhausted  in  a  whole- 
some fatigue.  Psychic  manifestations 
must  be  watched  for. 

"The  teacher  who  arouses  an  intel- 
lectual zest  even  for  no  higher  motive 
than  for  good  marks  is  really  providing 
an  Aristotelian  Katharstis  of  sex." 

Flagging  intellectual  interest  is  a 
danger  signal.  If  youth  cannot  gratify 
its  interest  and  cravings  on  a  high 
plane,  it  will  gratify  them  on  a  lower. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  few  words 
by  Dr.  Goldwater  appreciative  of  the 


cial  hygiene  like  that  in  the  state  insti- 
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R.  ALLEN  OUT  OF  BUREAU  OF 
MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 


WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN  has  resign- 
ed as  a  salaried  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York.  He 
charges  the  trustees  of  the  bureau  with 
accepting  a  contribution  from  John  D. 
Rockefeller  upon  conditions  which  ham- 
per its  work. 

Dr.  Allen's  letter  of  resignation  was 
sent  out  last  week  from  Madison, 
\Yis.,  where  he  is  directing  a  sur- 
vey of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  bureau.  The 
letter  was  followed  by  a  twenty-page 
pamphlet  giving  eighteen  "misunder- 
standings of  our  motives,  methods  and 
results."  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is 
Reasons  Why  Mr.  Allen  Believes  That 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  Conditional  Offer  of 
Support  to  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  Should  Xot  Be  Ac- 
cepted. A  footnote  reads :  "Stop  public 
school  work ;  divorce  training  school 
from  bureau ;  stop  postal  card  publicity ; 
stop  out-of-town  work  of  the  bureau." 

Dr.  Allen's  charge  was  that  "the  trus- 
tees disbanded  May  13th  without  motion 
to  refuse  the  conditional  offer.  At 
a  later  meeting,  however,  it  was 
voted  'that  no  subscriptions  or  contri- 
butions be  received  subject  to  any  con- 
ditions or  limitations  as  to  the  future 
activities  of  the  bureau.'  Yet  gifts  of 
$55,000  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  followed 
shortly,  part  for  the  bureau,  part  for 
so-called  'scientific  research'  to  be  by 
bureau  men,  but  not  under  the  trus- 
tees' direction.  The  original  conditions, 
however  technically  rejected,  have  in 
large  part  been  lived  up  to." 

The  trustees  deny  that  conditions 
have  been  imposed  by  or  accepted  from 
Mr.  Rockefeller  or  any  other  contribu- 
tor. Dr.  Allen's  charges  against  the 
trustees  were  first  made  public  in  July. 
At  that  time,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
bureau,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said: 

".  .  .  The  trustees  of  the  bureau 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Allen  with  ref- 
erence to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
policies  and  methods  he  pursues.  There 
is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion 
upon  these  questions.  But  the  trustees 
are  unanimous.  They  are  persuaded 
that  they  are  right.  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  one  of 
a  large  number,-of  subscribers  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  bureau  in  any  way. 
Dr.  Allen  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  changed  its  views 
in  any  respect  in  obedience  to  require- 
ments of  the  foundation." 

Dr.  Allen's  resignation  was  accepted 
unanimously  to  take  effect  at  once,  the 
trustees  reaffirming  Mr.  Cutting's  state- 
ment of  last  July. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
was  organized  in  1907  with  three  co- 
ordinate executives,  William  H.  Allen, 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland  and  Henry 


Bruere.  Mr.  Bruere  is  now  city  cham- 
berlain in  Mayor  Mitchel's  fusion  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  city.  Dr. 
Allen  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  at 
Madison.  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  was  ab- 
sent two  years  in  charge  of  President 
Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  in  the  federal  government,  is 
once  more  with  the  bureau  and  is  now 
its  sole  director. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
was  organized  as  a.  militant  force  for 
efficiency  in  city  government.  Similar 
bureaus  have  been  established  in  20 
other  cities  which,  although  promoted 
by  the  New  York  bureau,  are  entirely 
independent  of  it. 
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HEN  THE  DOCTORS  GO  TO 
THE  FRONT 


MOBILIZATION  IN  Germany, 
France  and  Austria  meant,  among  other 
things,  that  the  great  hospitals  were 
left  to  the  care  of  young  graduates  and 
men  too  old  to  serve  in  the  war. 

Nor  are  the  beds  to  be  used  by  the 
sick  poor.  They  are  devoted  to  the 
wounded  from  the  front.  Even  from 
London  come  complaints  that  only  the 
severest  cases  can  gain  entrance  to  the 
hospital  wards.  The  others  must  get  on 
as  best  they  can. 

The  physicians  in  all  three  countries 
seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  provide 
for  a  situation  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 
Lists  are  published  of  those  who  still 
remain  at  their  post  and  people  are  di- 
rected where  to  find  a  doctor  in  any 
part  of  the  city.  German  and  British 
physicians  have  arranged  that  the  prac- 
tice of  a  man  who  is  at  the  front  or  on 
any  military  service  shall  be  attended 
to  by  a  colleague  and  the  fees  handed 
over  to  the  former's  family. 

Paris  is  in  a  far  more  precarious  con- 
dition than  London  or  Berlin,  and  there 
extraordinary  sanitary  precautions  are 
being  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Chantemesse,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
French  bacteriologists.  The  food  sup- 
ply is  strictly  supervised  and  a  general 
re-vaccination  of  the  population  against 
typhoid  fever  has  been  ordered. 

POSITION     OF    MOTHER-TEACH- 
ERS STILL  UNDECIDED 

THE  MOST  hotly  discussed  educa- 
tional problem  of  recent  years  in  New 
York  city  has  been  thrown  open  again 
for  popular  debate  and  official  decision. 
This  is  the  question  of  extending  leaves 
of  absence  to  married  women  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  children,  and 
then  permitting  them  to  return  to  their 
positions  in  the  public  schools. 

In  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Bridget 
C.  Peixotto,  who  last  year  absented  her- 
self from  school  in  order  to  bear  a  child 
and  was  thereupon  dismissed  for  neglect 
of  duty  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court 
in  the  state,  declared  that  the  matter  at 
issue  was  one  of  school  discipline  and 
not  one  in  which  the  court  could  issue 


a  writ  of  mandamus  ordering  the  board 
to  reinstate  her. 

Having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts, 
Mrs.  Peixotto's  case  was  last  week  taken 
by  her  lawyer  to  the  state  commissioner 
of  education,  John  H..  Finley.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court,  in  this  attorney's 
opinion,  presents  no  obstacle  to  a  decis- 
ion by  the  commissioner. 

Meanwhile  discussion  by  the  press, 'by 
individuals,  and  by  organizations  has 
shown  intense  interest  in  the  case.  The 
professional  future  of  nearly  fifty  other 
teachers,  it  is  said,  will  be  determined 
by  Mrs.  Peixotto's  fate.  The  League 
for  the  Civic  Service  of  Women  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  protest  to  Commis- 
sioner Finley  against  the  exclusion  of 
mother-teachers,  and  the  League  for 
Civil  Service  Reform  has  suggested  the 
passage  of  a  law  forbidding  an  employer 
to  refuse  employment  because  of  par- 
enthood. 


PLANS  OF  THE  GEORGE  JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 

CONTRARY  TO  a  recent  announce- 
ment in  several  newspapers,  the  George 
Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  has 
not  been  closed.  A  vote  of  retrench- 
ment was  taken  some  weeks  ago  by  the 
trustees,  and  on  September  1  all  em- 
ployes and  "citizens"  except  those  em- 
ployed in  the  bakery  and  on  the  farm 
were  sent  away.  This  action  was  made 
necessary  by  financial  difficulties  that 
followed  the  publicity  given  to  the 
charges  against  the  founder  of  the  re- 
public, William  R.  George,  but  which 
the  trustees  felt  had  not  been  sustained 
[see  THE  SURVEY  for  May  16,  1914, 
page  203]. 

Late  in  September  a  mortgage  was 
placed  on  the  property  to  take  care  of 
the  floating  indebtedness.  Mr..  George, 
who  has  not  been  officially  connected 
with  the  republic  since  1908,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to- 
gether with  J.  W.  Dwight,  of  Dryden, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Dwight 
were  appointed  members  of  the  execut- 
ive committee,  which  was  empowered  to 
reorganize  the  work  of  the  republic  in 
such  manner  as  'it  may  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  the  Free- 
ville republic. 

This  means  a  return  to  pioneer  days 
and  an  attempt  to  again  build  up  the  re- 
public along  familiar  lines  but  on  a 
slightly  more  self-supporting  basis.  It  ' 
is  not  desired  to  make  it  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Mr.  George  will  direct  the 
policy  of  the  Freeville  republic.  He 
will  continue  to  reside,  however,  in 
Ithaca,  where  he  is  supervising  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Municipality,  which  he 
originated.  This  is  an  organization  of 
the  boys  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  each  fall  a  ticket  of  juvenile 
city  officers  to  co-operate  with  the  real 
officers  in  governing  the  city. 

The  new  director  on  the  ground  at 
Freeville  has  not  been  chosen. 
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COMMISSIONER    HOWE'S    RECREATION    CENTER   AT    ELLIS    ISLAND 


TURNING  ELLIS  ISLAND  INSIDE 
OUT 

WHEN  MRS.  PANKHURST  was 
waylaid  at  Ellis  Island  last  October  she 
spoke  appreciatively  of  the  immigration 
depot  in  general  and  of  the  courtesy  of 
its  officers  in  particular,  but  she  hinted 
at  its  similarity  to  certain  prisons  she 
had  known.  And  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  a 
privileged  alien.  Could  some  of  the 
other  detained  women  become  articulate 
they  might  tell  a  story  of  monotonous 
days  spent  in  a  bleak  room  while  they 
waited,  many  with  babies  at  their 
breasts,  without  reading  matter,  without 
sewing  materials  for  themselves  or  toys 
for  their  children,  without  recreation  or 
out-door  exercise  of  any  kind,  until  their 
cases  were  settled. 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  the  new  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  at  the  port  of 
Xew  York,  has  set  out  to  change  some 
of  the  old  tradition  at  Ellis  Island  and 
to  make  of  it  a  comfortable  waiting  room 
for  those  newcomers  whose  start  in 
America  must  be  safeguarded  by  certain 
precautionary  measures.  Already  he  has 
introduced  a  new  spirit  on  the  island. 
Clerks,  attendants  and  matrons,  tell  the 
visitor  that  the  commissioner  is  "hu- 
manizing" the  place. 

The  "humanizing"  began  with  a  single 
bench  on  the  lawn.  For  weeks,  Com- 
missioner Howe  says  he  worked  to 
transplant  that  bench  from  a  labyrinth 
of  benches  packed  away  in  a  storeroom 
to  the  plot  of  grass  outside.  Then  fol- 
lowed other  benches  and  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  inmates  from  the  cheerless 
detention  hall  to  these  benches. 

At  first  some  of  the  old  women  wept, 
says  Commissioner  Howe,  when  the 
bare  walls  of  the  detention  room  were 
transformed  into  a  changing  picture  of 
curious  ships,  blue  water  and  a  misty 
new  world  across  the  harbor.  But  they 
ceased  to  weep  when  they  saw  the  chil- 
dren, hitherto  penned  up  all  day,  jump- 
ing and  shouting  and  growing  rosy  from 
play  in  the  crisp  outdoors. 


Commissioner  Howe  found  a  teacher 
to  direct  the  playground,  and  along  with 
the  teacher  went  every  kind  of  ball  and 
jumping-ropes.  Games  are  played  by  a 
sort  of  sign  language  in  this  medley  of 
tow-headed  Swedes,  brown  Italian  chil- 
dren, Mexicans,  Irish — all  nationalities. 
But  they  manage  to  throw  balls,  to  "tag"' 
each  other  and  even  to  squabble  to- 
gether in  healthy  merriment.  And 
around  the  sides  of  the  play  quadrangle 
sit  the  mothers  with  the  littlest  babies, 
enjoying  the  sport. 

Inside  the  building  the  "humanizing" 
is  also  going  on.  Formerly  husbands 
were  shut  up  in  one  room,  wives  in  an- 
other. Now  a  door  is  being  broken 
through  a  wall  and  there  will  be  ad- 
joining rooms  where  men  and  women 
may  mingle.  Cheap  sewing  materials 
may  now  be  purchased  by  the  women, 
foreign  newspapers  with  lots  of  "funny 
pictures"  are  distributed,  and  there  are 
toys  for  the  children.  Out  on  the  big 
piazza,  swings  have  been  placed  and 
more  games  introduced.  The  other  day 
five  young  men  and  girls  were  having  a 
heart}'  game  of  "puss-in-the-corner," 
and  enjoying  it  thoroughly. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  there  is  a  band 
concert  of  national  airs  and  familiar 
songs.  In  the  near  future  Mr.  Howe 


hopes  to  add  folk  dancing  to  the  music 
of  a  phonograph. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  commissioner  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  school  for  detained 
children  and  classes  for  adults.  The 
board  will  supply  teachers  and  at  Ellis 
Island,  therefore,  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  country,  these  immigrant  chil- 
dren will  begin  their  American  educa- 
tion. 

Little  change  has  been  made  by  Com- 
missioner Howe  in  sleeping  and  board- 
ing accommodations  on  the  island.  The 
food,  he  thinks,  is  good,  but  he  has  sta- 
tioned inspectors  in  the  dining-hall  to 
take  any  necessary  complaints  about  it. 
The  bunks  are  not  bad,  he  says,  and  new 
provision  has  just  been  completed  for 
over  1,000  immigrants.  In  fact,  the 
commissioner  regards  the  regimen  of 
the  plant  at  Ellis  Island  as  pretty  well 
managed ; — it  is  the  fact  that  human  be- 
ings are  inside  it,  not  digits  in  an  an- 
nual report,  which  he  believes  has  been 
forgotten. 

Commissioner  Howe  has  two  advan- 
tages over  previous  commissioners  at 
Ellis  Island.  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
falling  off  of  immigration  since  war  be- 
gan, has  given  him  time  for  experiments 
and  a  small  group  with  which  to  experi- 
ment. All  former  commissioners  have 
been  so  buried  under  the  administrative 
detail  of  dealing  with  a  million  immi- 
grants a  year  that  they  had  no  imagin- 
ation for  additional  work.  Only  20,000 
aliens  arrived  during  September  as  com- 
pared with  100,000  for  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago,  and  where  ordinarily 
there  are  2,000  persons  temporarily  res- 
ident on  Ellis  Island  there  are  but  200 
today. 

In  the  second  place  Commissioner 
Howe,  from  his  post  as  director  of  the 
People's  Institute  of  New  York  city, 
helped  bring  play  and  color  into  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  his  vision  is 
trained  to  the  need  of  this  spirit  at 
Ellis  Island. 
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RITISH  WOMEN'S  EMERGENCY  CORPS-By   EDWARD 

P.    BELL,  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


WHILE  THE  MEN  of  the  British 
empire  are  responding  to  the  country's 
call  for  soldiers,  the  women  are  not 
merely  looking  on.  The  Women's  Emer- 
gency Corps,  the  formation  of  which 
followed  hard  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
is  banding  together  and  classifying  the 
"women  who  want  to  do  something." 

It  is  working  in  co-operation  with 
twenty  or  thirty  other  societies,  and  now 
has  registered  more  than  10,000  offers 
of  voluntary  service.  Not  only  is  it  a 
clearing  house  for  the  mass  of  service 
offered  by  women,  but  it  also  serves 
to  safeguard  the  paid  labor  market  by 
controlling  volunteer  energies. 

The  corps  is  divided  into  departments, 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  need 
arises.  The  corps  already,  in  the  four 
weeks  of  its  existence,  has  outgrown 
two  addresses,  and  its  latest  move  has 
been  to  Bedford  College,  Baker  Street, 
London.  Office-  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided free,  and  tables,  chairs,  roll-top 
desks,  typewriters  and  indexing  cabinets 
either  are  loaned  indefinitely  or  are 
given  by  London  stores. 


needlework.  The  corps  has  opened  sev- 
eral relief  workrooms,  in  which  a  stand- 
ard minimum  wage  of  ten  shillings 
($2.50)  will  be  paid  for  a  week  of  forty 
hours'  work. 

The  surplus  food  department  collects 
food  from  clubs,  hotels,  markets  and 
shops.  Daily  contributions  are  promised 
by  the  managers  at  Smithfield,  Billings- 
gate and  Covent  Garden  markets.  Peo- 
ple willing  to  help  are  asked  to  send  in 
food  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
oftener  if  possible. 

From  the  interpreting  department 
women  have  been  taken  to  act  as  in- 
terpreters in  the  police  courts.  One  in- 
terpreter recently  was  sent  to  Charing 
Cross.  There  she  found  fourteen  Bel- 
gians with  all  their  worldly  goods  tied 
up  in  blue  and  white  checked  cloths. 
Nine  of  these  people,  one  of  whom  was 
blind,  and  several  of  them  small  chil- 
dren, had  but  forty  francs  ($8).  They 
were  given  food,  and  temporary  homes 
were  found  for  all. 

The  next  day  other  volunteer  inter- 
preters met  five  hundred  women  and 


The  employment  department  is  trying      children  at  Tilbury  and  took  them  to  the 


in  find  work  for  shopgirls,  clerks,  typists 
and  seamstresses,  who  have  lost  their 
employment  owing  to  the  war.  It  is 
endeavoring  also  to  keep  open  existing 
workrooms  wherever  possible  by  ob- 
taining orders  for  hospital  requirements. 
People  are  invited  to  send  in  orders  for 
underclothing  or  any  kind  of  special 


homes  found  for  them. 

The  nursing  department  of  the  corps 
sends  nurses  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
societies,  and  undertakes  district  nurs- 
ing in  various  localities  in  London.  In 
connection  with  this  work  the  corps  has 
received  several  offers  of  houses  in 
London  and  several  in  the  country  for 


hospitals  and  convalescent  homes. 

From  the  hospitality  department  come 
offers  of  a  holiday  in  the  country  or  at 
the  seaside  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  soldiers  and  reservists.  One  woman 
offered  four  beds  for  invalids.  Another 
stated  that  she  can  cook,  and  cater, 
and  organize.  She  promised  to  bring 
her  own  expert  cook,  and  undertake  the 
entire  management  of  a  small  hospital. 
One  woman  offered  her  yacht  for  trans- 
porting the  wounded  or  volunteers.  An- 
other woman  was  willing  to  help  poor 
German  girls. 

Still  another  woman  would  like  to 
give  a  special  course  of  voluntary  train- 
ing to  400  girls  in  sick  nursing,  ward- 
room work,  hygiene  and  invalid  cook- 
ery, under  doctors,  cooks,  certificated 
nurses  and  laundresses.  This  scheme  is 
now  under  way  at  Sardinia  House, 
Kingsway,  London. 

People  who  come  to  the  Women's 
Corps  who  require  monetary  relief  are 
passed  on  to  the  agencies  which  render 
that  kind  of  service. 

The  corps  also  has  the  assistance  of 
150  thoroughly  experienced  motorists 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  a  car, 
and  willing  to  be  on  call  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night.  It  also  has  twenty-five 
motor-cyclists  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  go  anywhere,  either  to  carry  dis- 
patches, guard  cables,  or  patrol  the 
coast.  One  such  woman  has  been  re- 
quisitioned by  the  war  office. 

While  the  corps  is  well  supplied  with 
volunteer  service,  it  is  badly  in  want  of 
funds  to  carry  on  its  work.  Among 
other  contributions  the  sum  of  ten  shil- 
lings was  sent  by  a  poor  servant,  who 
had  intended  buying  flannel  for  herself, 
but  sent  the  money  to  the  Women's 
Emergency  Corps  instead.  One  letter 
enclosed  five  pounds  ($25)  and  the 
sender  will  furnish  this  sum  monthly. 
A  working  girl  hopes  to  send  five  shil- 
lings ($1.25)  each  month,  if  she  can 
find  eight  girls  to  help.  Already  six 
have  come  forward. 

Miscellaneous  offers  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  thousand.  One  woman 
offers  two  rooms  in  the  city,  with  tele- 
phone, for  interviewing  purposes.  A 
social  service  worker  has  been  given 
work  interviewing  and  investigating  the 
families  of  soldiers  who  have  gone  to 
the  front,  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  relief.  A  large  tract  of  land  has 
been  offered  in  Ireland  to  start  either 
a  gardening  produce  center  or  a  poultry 
farm,  where  girls  can  be  employed  and 
learn  this  business.  Many  other  schemes 
for  starting  market  gardens  and  poultry 
farms  in  the  country,  where  factory  girls 
thrown  out  of  employment  may  be  train- 
ed by  experts,  are  under  consideration. 

The  honorary  treasurer  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough.  Lena  Ashwell,  Mary  McAr- 
thur,  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  other 
well  known  women  are  also  on  the  com- 
mittee. 
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LA  SALLE-PERU  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
LA    SALLE,    ILL. 


From  left  to  right:  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science  Building,  Recreation  Cen- 
ter and  Gymnasium,  Main  Building. 
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UILDING   A    CIVIC    CENTER    AROUND    A    TRI-CITY 
HIGH  SCHOOL- By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


WHAT  a  high  school  may  be  to  a 
town  is  being  more  broadly  understood 
and  more  widely  discovered.  But  real  in- 
ventive genius  was  required  to  create 
a  civic  center  for  three  cities  around 
one  high  school.  This  could  be  done 
for  La  Salle,  Peru  and  Oglesby,  111.,  be- 
cause the  three  municipalities  are  all  in- 
cuded  within  the  six  square  miles  which 
constitute  one  of  those  "congressional 
townships"  into  which  the  United  States 
survey  divides  each  section  of  land,  and 
because  Illinois  law  authorizes  a  high 
school  board  to  levy  taxes  upon  and 
for  a  congressional  township. 

The  natural  rivalry  between  towns 
growing  up  separately  so  close  together 
long  delayed  that  co-operation  through 
which  each  of  them  could  only  hope  for 
modern  equipment  and  service.  There 
was  one  citizen,  however,  who  had  grown 
up  with  the  towns  whose  democratic 
hope  for  united  action  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  was  undaunted.  He  had 
come  to  America  in  1853  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  from  Schleswig-Holstein 
to  investigate  mineral  resources  with  a 
view  to  their  development.  Returning 
to  Germany,  he  devoted  three  years  to 
courses  in  metallurgy  and  mining  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  met 
his  future  partner  and  life-long  asso- 
ciate in  business,  the  late  E.  C.  Hege- 
ler,  who  developed  inventive  genius  and 
masterful  yet  democratic  management. 

After  another  year's  study  at  Heidel- 
berg, the  two  young  students  in  1857 
located  at  this  point  in  Illinois  because 
it  was  the  nearest  reliable  coal  deposit 
to  the  Wisconsin  zinc  ore  fields  and  had 
available  transportation  facilities  and 
possibilities  by  water  and  rail.  Here 
they  planted  the  Matthiessen-Hegeler 
Zinc  Works  and  with  their  scientific 
equipment,  thus  patiently  and  thorough- 
ly acquired,  they  laid  siege  to  nature  in 


planning  and  developing  their  half  cen- 
tury's work  together.  Their  great  suc- 
cess was  achieved,  not  by  any  "luck"  or 
speculative  chance,  but  by  foresight, 
which  was  even  more  scientific  than 
prophetic.  They  knew  what  could  be 
done  with  the  natural  resources,  the 
rare  combination  of  which  prompted  the 
designation  of  this  region  as  "nature's 
demonstrating  plant."  Whoever  thus 
designated  it  calls  attention  to  nature's 
"wonderful  foresight  in  using  as  a  foun- 
dation a  deposit  of  stone,  which  should 
remain  untouched  for  thousands  of 
years,  while  on  and  over  this  founda- 
tion she  prepared  those  things  which 
would  in  turn  draw  to  this  spot  men 
who  would  develop  her  various  forms 
of  wealth,  including  this  very  founda- 
tion itself." 

Cropping  out  at  the  surface  along- 
side the  veins  of  coal  are  the  deep  un- 
derlying rocks  supplying  material  for 
three  great  Portland  cement  works  and 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  These 
quarries  furnish  labor  for  750  men  and 
produce  annually  4,639,396  barrels  of 
cement.  The  coal  deposits  have  develop- 
ed 21  coal  mines  now  supporting  7,544 
mine  workmen  and  their  families.  In- 
cluding three  zinc  plants  these  indus- 
tries and  the  rich  soil  productive  of  the 
staple  crops  valued  annually  at  $12,000,- 
000,  support  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
a  population  of  55,000,  very  cosmopoli- 
tan in  birth  and  language.  Waterways 
and  hydraulic  power  were  supplied  by 
the  Ilinois  River  and  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal.  Steam  and  electric 
railways  connect  this  industrial  garden 
of  the  gods  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  work  of  this  pioneer  captain  of 
industry  was  from  first  to  last  for  others 
as  much  as  for  self,  for  the  whole  com- 
munity even  more  than  for  his  family. 


Well  aware  of  what  he  owed  to  educa- 
tion, he  coveted  for  his  fellow  workers 
and  townsfolk  the  best  schools  avail- 
able. After  the  grade  schools  were  well 
established,  he  first  suggested  a  town- 
ship high  school  for  the  three  cities. 
When  the  bond  issue  for  it  was  voted 
down,  because  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
three  cities,  he  quietly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly awaited  the  next  opportunity  to 
suggest  and  support  the  proposition 
again,  telling  his  neighbors  that  "the 
children  should  not  suffer  for  any  fail- 
ure of  their  elders."  In  1898  their  par- 
ents thought  so  too  and  voted  to  erect 
the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High 
School.  Five  years  later  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Matthiessen  erected  a  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Science  Building.  Both 
are  finely  equipped  with  every  modern 
appliance  from  a  physics  laboratory  to 
all  the  apparatus  of  a  practical  agri- 
cultural department,  from  a  forge  and 
lathe  to  a  gas  stove  and  a  needle,  from 
microscopes  and  dissecting  instruments 
for  biology  to  an  art  studio  and  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  and  statutes  which 
overflow  the  museum  upon  the  school 
room  walls  and  into  the  hallways.  An 
assembly  hall  seating  600  people,  model- 
ed after  the  Little  Theater  in  New  York 
city,  is  shared  with  the  community. 

Loving  nature,  the  family  have  al- 
ways let  their  fellow  townsfolk  share 
the  rest  and  recreation  which  they  have 
had  in  their  beautiful  Deer  Park, 
surrounding  the  summer  homestead  out- 
lying the  towns.  In  response  to  the  in- 
viting forest,  the  cool  canyon,  within 
whose  rock-wall  corral  the  Indians 
rounded  up  the  deer,  and  the  charming 
vistas  of  lawns  and  harvest  fields,  a 
great  multitude  from  near  and  far  re- 
sort for  their  evening  or  week-end  out- 
ings. The  2,200  or  more  employes  of 
the  zinc  and  clock  works,  and  many 
more  thousands  who  work  in  the  mines 
and  plants  of  other  employers  have  ever 
been  held  in  mind.  To  bring  recrea- 
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tion  nearer  home  all  the  year  round  to 
these  hard  workers  and  their  children 
a  $75,000  building  for  a  social  center 
was  recently  erected  and  deeded  to  the 
high  school  trustees.  Its  design  was 
taken  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Sta- 
tion building. 

Attached  to  the  main  school  building 
by  a  covered  passage,  it  contains  a  spa- 
cious gymnasium,  which  is  also  used  for 
large  assemblies.  Shower  baths  and 
swimming  pools,  library  and  reading  fa- 
cilities, billiards  and  bowling  alleys, 
rooms  for  classes  and  clubs,  for  music 
and  art,  are  on  a  generous  scale,  all  un- 
der a  director  trained  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Away 
from  this  recreation  center,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  it,  stretch  the 
twelve  acres  of  land,  awaiting  the  de- 
velopment of  its  fine  possibilities  for  a 
playfield  and  an  open  air  amphitheater. 

To  this  civic  center  group  has  re- 
cently been  added  the  most  original  and 
far-reaching  agency  of  all — the  Hy- 
gienic Institute.  The  health  offices  of 
the  three  cities  had  been  only  what  the 
average  town  provides,  which  was  far 
below  the  standard  of  community  serv- 
ice set  by  the  high  school  and  its  an- 
nexed agencies.  Again  the  veteran  pro- 
moter of  public  welfare  proved  adequate 
to  the  possibilities.  His  past  experi- 
ence as  mayor  of  his  town  demonstrated 
the  need  and  difficulty  of  combining  the 
three  cities  in  close  co-operation  to  pro- 
mote public  health  among  an  immigrant 
and  shifting  population  increasingly  in 
need  of  sanitary  safeguards.  The  only 
legal  provision  was  for  a  health  officer 
in  each  city. 

To  increase  the  facilities  for  their 
service  beyond  the  resources  at  the 
command  of  any  of  the  cities,  he  estab- 
lished the  Hygienic  Institute  alongside 
the  high  school,  equipped  with  a  bacter- 
iological laboratory,  a  specialized  li- 
brary on  medical  and  sanitary  subjects, 
and  a  small  staff  of  experts.  Then  he 
offered  to  furnish  the  salaries  of  the 
health  officers  of  the  three  cities  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  director  of  the 
Hygienic  Institute  and  should  work  in 
co-operation  under  his  direction.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  now  one  tri-city 
department  of  health  serves  the  entire 
township  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G. 
F.  Ruediger,  who,  after  working  with 
Dr.  L.  Hektoen  in  the  Durand  Hospital 
of  the  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Chicago,  was  director  of  the 
state  Public  Health  Laboratory  in  North 
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Dakota  and  professor  of  bacteriology  in 
the  state  university.  School  nurses  and 
the  local  health  officers  visit  the  schools 
once  a  week  to  inspect  the  pupils  for 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  Milk 
and  food  supplies  are  tested.  Dairy 
herds  and  plants  are  kept  under  sur- 
veillance. Stagnant  water  is  drained 
off.  Drains  and  toilets  are  inspected. 
Sanitary  police  officers  safeguard  the 
streets  and  alleys.  Physicians  and  drug- 
gists are  supplied  with  tubes  and  smears, 
with  directions  for  taking  cultures  in 
cases  suspected  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever  and  tuberculosis.  The  results  of 
laboratory  tests  are  returned  promptly 
to  physicians.  Posters  and  leaflets  are 
circulated,  containing  "hints  on  fly  ex- 
termination," and  other  sanitary  instruc- 
tions. 

A  fifth  co-operating  agency  in  this  re- 
markable affiliation  of  volunteer  and 
public  institutions  is  the  Infant  Wel- 
fare Station,  founded  as  a  memorial  to 
Emma  Matthiessen  Chancellor. 

All  these  undertakings  have  been  at- 
tempted and  achieved  in  private  co-op- 
eration with  and  under  the  final  author- 
ity of  the  public  administration  of  the 
township  high  school  and  the  city  coun- 
cils. Moreover,  these  ideals  have  been 
pursued  and  realized,  not  when  and 
where  there  was  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  public  administration,  but 
when  and  where  partisan  and  personal 
political  interests  have  maintained  as- 
cendency over  public  welfare. 

While  as  a  rule  local  citizens  and 
officials,  especially  the  late  Mayor  Doyle 
of  La  Salle,  Mayor  Massieon  of  Peru, 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  of  Oglesby,  loyally 
co-operated,  yet  all  this  time  one  of  the 
most  notorious  party  bosses  in  Illinois 
has  held  unbroken  sway  over  the  legis- 
lative and  county  constituencies  in 


which  this  school  township  is  included. 
But  notwithstanding  the  occasional  in- 
terference of  ruthless  "politics,"  some- 
times temporarily  successful,  but  always 
unavailing  in  the  end,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  ever  overhanging  menace  of  ex- 
ploitation, this  veteran  private  citizen 
has  loyally  proven  his  faith  in  his  town 
by  working  for  it  not  only,  but  with  it, 
by  paying  his  full  share  of  taxes  not 
only,  but  also  by  entrusting  large  prop- 
erties and  still  more  precious  interests 
to  its  public  ownership  and  administra- 
tion. 

Such  loyalty  is  too  permeating  and  at- 
tractive to  stand  alone.  Its  sustained 
enthusiasm  is  too  contagious  to  be  spor- 
adic— a  mere  solitary  instance  of  in- 
dividual patriotism.  The  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Tri-City  Commercial  Asso- 
ciations, each  year  takes  the  students 
and  teachers  of  the  high  school  on  an 
annual  "industrial  excursion"  to  see  the 
industrial  and  commercial  developments 
of  their  home  towns.  From  these  sur- 
veys of  local  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties, the  students  return,  as  one  of 
them  wrote,  "with  a  heightened  impres- 
sion of  the  extent,  importance,  wealth 
and  generosity  of  the  township  from 
which  they  are  receiving  their  educa- 
tion, and  to  which  their  warm  and  re- 
peated expressions  of  gratitude  will  be  a 
partial  reward  for  the  attention  that  was 
bestowed  upon  them." 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Education  has 
signalized  this  achievement  as  uniquely 
significant,  by  telling  the  story  of  it  in 
Rural  School  Letter  Number  21,  under 
the  title,  A  Township  Community  Cen- 
ter in  Illinois.  To  realize  all  it  means, 
however,  one  must  not  only  read  about 
it,  but  see  it  in  action  and  talk  with 
the  people  who  got  together  to  make  it 
a  reality.  To  sense  it  all  one  must  feel 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  the  pres- 
ence and  personality  of  that  silent,  sin- 
gle-minded, simple-hearted  man  who  ex- 
emplifies the  democracy  of  wealth. 

As  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any 
other  man  he  is  rounding  out  what  Prof. 
Charles  S.  Nash  terms  "the  mighty 
day's  work"  of  democracy,  "to  face  all 
that  is  disagreeable  and  problematic  in 
democracy,  concealing  nothing,  blink- 
ing nothing  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  will  strong  and  temperate, 
so  that  its  edge  will  never  turn ;  to  meet 
all  social  obligations  properly,  to  pay  all 
political  debts  joyously,  never  to  throw  a 
glance  over  the  shoulder  to  the  monas- 
tery." 
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O   INCREASE   EFFICIENCY  IN  HOME   BUILDING-By 
EDWARD  L.  KELLOGG 


ARE  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  asso- 
ciations living  up  to  their  original  idea 
— the  financing  of  homes  for  members — 
or  are  they  becoming  mainly  a  means 
of  saving  and  investment,  like  the  sav- 
ing banks?  Is  the  original  home-buying 
co-operative  feature  being  lost  sight  of? 
Is  it  not  a  well  known  fact  that  many 
such  associations  are  at  least  in  part  los- 
ing their  original  purpose  by  lending  on 
roortgage  for  other  purposes  than  home 
building,  lending  to  build  apartments  for 
speculators,  stores  and  business  buildings 
of  various  kinds.  While  such  properties 


may  be,  and  probably  are  good  mort- 
gage risks,  the  use  of  the  co-operative 
machinery  of  such  an  association  for 
this  purpose  seems  a  radical  departure 
from  the  original  idea  of  aiding  the 
man  of  small  means  to  own  his  own 
home. 

Several  years  ago,  there  were  by 
actual  count,  168  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
and  there  are  now  some  70  in  Hudson 
County.  Some  of  these  have  probably 
served  their  original  purpose,  and  hav- 
ing no  further  field  for  their  efforts 
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nould  close  their  series  as  they  run  out. 
)thers  can,  by  a  change  of  policy  pre- 
serve their  original  purpose  more  clear- 
and  be  of  far  greater  value  to  their 
aembers,  and  the  community  than  ever 
efore.    They  can  do  this  by  taking  the 
litiative  in  securing  land  at  wholesale 
ates  and  arranging  to  build  in  quantity 

members. 

This  is  the  day  of  large  things,  and 
tie  day  of  economy  of  doing  business 
a  large  way.    Thirty  yeas  ago  a  con- 
tract for  twenty  of  the  little  houses  in 
hiladelphia  was  a  large  order.     Only 
ecently  it  is  stated  that  1,800  were  erect- 
under  a  single  contract,  at,  of  course, 
large  saving. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  when  one 
vishes  to  build  a  small  house.  He 
earns  through  friends  or  a  member  of 
he  local  building  loan  association  that 
money  can  be  had  under  certain  condi- 
:ions.  He  hunts  up  and  pays  for  his 
and.  A  builder  is  found  who  suggests 
plans,  which  are  duly  presented  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  association  with 
an  application  for  a  loan  to  build  the 
house.  If  favorably  acted  upon,  the 
requisite  number  of  shares  are  sub- 
scribed for,  the  first  installment  paid, 
contract  with  builder  executed,  and  the 
work  proceeds  on  the  house,  the  asso- 
ciation making  the  payments  as  the 
house  progresses  to  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

Now  the  weak  points  about  this  meth- 
od are  clear.  The  home  builder  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  building;  he  is 
employed  all  day  and  has  little  time  to 
give  to  its  details.  Usually  no  architect 
is  employed  and  the  home-owner  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  builder. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  initiative 
should  come  from  the  building  loan  as- 
sociation. Suppose  its  members  were 
continually  on  the  alert,  in  their  own  in- 
terest, for  men  of  good  character  and 
standing  who  are  renting,  to  present  to 
them  the  advantages  of  a  co-operative 
building  operation  about  as  follows: 

"A  club  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per- 
sons is  being  formed  to  build  together. 
Our  building  and  loan  association  has 
secured  an  option  on  one  or  more  pieces 
of  property  conveniently  located,  which 
can  be  divided  between  members  of  the 
club  at  less,  probably  at  much  less,  than 
a  single  plot  can  be  secured.  Join  this 
club  now;  get  your  friends  to  join,  and 
we  can  get  a  responsible  company,  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  such  operations,  to 
design  and  build  at  one  time  the  entire 
group  of  ten  to  twenty-five  houses. 

"This  company  employs  as  designers 
architects  of  high  standing,  thus  the 
cost  of  a  single  set  of  plans  for  a 
house  is  divided  among  a  number  of 
operations,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  high 
class  of  architectural  work  is  very  small 
per  house.  In  the  building  of  ten 
to  twenty-five  houses  at  one  time,  very 
material  savings  are  made,  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  far  better,  constant  ex- 
pert supervision  of  the  work  is  secured, 
the  houses  are  built  rapidly  without  lien 
or  legal  difficulties  (all  too  frequent  with 
the  small  contractor).  On  its  comple- 
tion, the  club  member  enters  an  attrac- 
tive, well-built  house,  already  advanced 
in  value  by  its  well-designed  neighbors, 
all  at  the  same  or  less  cost  than  the  com- 


mon-place, poorly  planned,  often  poorly 
built  building  resulting  from  the  old 
way." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  suggested 
policy  involves  no  speculative  building 
whatever  but  merely  the  application  of 
modern  business  principles  to  place  the 
home  building  proposition  on  a  basis  of 
economy  instead  of  as  now  on  a  basis  of 
comparative  waste. 


SEAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


The  lion  of  Leon  and  the  castle  of 
Castile  are  from  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  represent  Los  Angeles  under 
Spanish  control,  1542-1822. 

The  eagle  holding  a  serpent  is  from 
the  arms  of  Mexico,  and  represents 
the  period  of  Mexican  sovereignty, 
1822-1846. 

The  Bear  Flag  typifies  the  Califor- 
nia Republic  of  1846. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  indicate  the 
present  status  of  the  city  in  an  Amer- 
ican state. 

Sprays  of  olive,  grape,  and  orange 
suggest  the  location  of  Los  Angeles 
as  a  city  set  in  a  garden. 

The  beaded  circle  surrounding  the 
shield  represents  a  rosary,  suggesting 
the  part  played  by  the  church  padres 
in  establishing  the  city. 


A  CITY    CELEBRATING    ITS    133D 
BIRTHDAY 

ON  THE  GROUNDS  of  an  old  nor- 
mal school  made  gay  with  Japanese  lan- 
terns and  electric  lights,  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  turned  out  35,000  strong 
to  take  part  in  a  municipal  carnival 
commemorating  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city. 

The  Municipal  Employes'  Club  and 
the  Efficiency  Commission  were  the 
hosts  on  the  occasion,  but  the  number 
of  citizens  who  co-operated  by  serving 
on  the  carnival  program  was  so  large 
that  their  names  could  r?ot  be  listed  on 
the  program.  It  was  a  truly  co-opera- 
tive undertaking,  local  concerns  contrib- 
uting equipment  and  service,  from  light- 
ing, printing  and  moving  picture  ma- 
chines to  costumes,  make-up  cosmetics 
and  Japanese  lanterns. 

The  carnival  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  September  8;  outdoor  and  indoor 
programs  were  arranged.  Outdoors 
there  were  band  concerts,  exhibitions  of 
playground  activities,  police  and  fire- 
men's drills,  chorus  singing,  motion  pic- 
ture shows,  phonograph  music  and  so- 
cial dancing. 

Indoors  the  program  was  given  over 
largely  to  the  presentation  of  a  pageant 
depicting  the  history  of  the  city  under 


four  flags:  the  Spanish,  the  Mexican, 
the  California  Republic  of  1846,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements of  the  Municipal  Club, 
Jesse  D.  Burks,  of  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mission, who  recently  went  to  Los  An- 
geles from  Philadelphia  where  he  was 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, did  much  to  make  the  carnival 
a  success.  The  carnival  director  was 
Mrs.  D.  C.  McCan. 

So  successful  was  the  "birthday 
party"  of  this  thriving  California  city 
that  it  is  planned  to  make  the  carnival 
an  annual  event. 
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ISTORICAL  PAGEANT  OF  THE 
CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY 


ONE  OF  THE  most  important 
features  of  the  six-day  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Plattsburgh  was  a  pageant 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley  during  the  last  century.  The 
Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  victory  for  Major 
Thomas  Macdonough  (September  11, 
1814)  marked  so  decisive  a  turn  in 
American  history  that  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  federal  government  com- 
bined to  make  possible  a  fitting  centenary 
celebration  as  well  as  a  permanent  me- 
morial of  the  great  event.  Each  ap- 
propriated $125,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  state  appointed  the  Plattsburgh 
Centenary  Commission,  of  which  Fran- 
cis Lynde  Stetson  of  New  York  city 
was  chairman,  to  plan  and  conduct  the 
centenary  celebration. 

Twelve  hundred  people  living  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  took  part  in  the  pag- 
eant which  was  presented  on  the  United 
States  Military  Reservation  near  Platts- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  the  field  on  which  much  of 
the  land  fighting  took  place  and  over- 
looking the  scene  of  the  naval  engage- 
ment. Three  performances  of  the  pag- 
eant were  given. 

Episodes  of  the  pageant  depicted  the 
taking  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France  by  Samuel  Cham- 
plain;  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  and 
encounters  with  Indians;  early  trading 
in  the  district ;  the  part  the  section  play- 
ed in  the  war  of  1812,  and  finally  the 
Champlain  Valley  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture. 

Margaret  MacLaren  Eager  arranged 
and  directed  the  pageant,  and  Irving  I. 
Goldsmith  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
was  chairman  of  the  pageant  committee. 

A  HOUSING  PAMPHLET 

Students  of  housing  reform  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  article  by 
Richard  B.  Watrous  on  Personal  Ob- 
servations of  Some  Developments  in 
Housing  in  Europe,  published  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  has  been  issued 
as  a  bulletin  by  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation. Union  Trust  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  of  which  Mr.  Watrous  is 
the  secretary. 

The  article  describes  parliamentary  ef- 
fort for  better  housing  in  London,  the 
work  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
other  activities  under  the  various  legis- 
lative advances  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  the  town-planning  act  of 
1909. 
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LLINOIS'   OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PREVENTIVE  WORK  IN 
MENTAL  HYGIENE-By  ELNORA  E.  THOMSON 

SUPERINTENDENT.  ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


EACH  STATE  SOCIETY  for  mental  hy- 
giene has  been  a  law  unto  itself,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  work  under- 
taken. Illinois  began  with  a  survey  of 
conditions  surrounding  patients  in  Cook 
County  after  detention  and  prior  to  com- 
mitment to  state  institutions. 

This  survey,  made  by  Dr.  Addison 
Bybee,  was  published  by  the  society 
early  in  1910,  about  the  time  social  ser- 
vice work  was  begun  in  connection  with 
patients  paroled  from  state  institutions. 
Before  actual  work  was  commenced,  it 
was  thought  that  the  society  might  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  patients;  but 
experience  has  shown  us  that  work  is 
showered  upon  us,  and  the  real  problem 
is  how  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to 
adequately  meet  demands. 

Almost  every  charity  dealing  with  in- 
dividuals seems  to  have  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  experience  which  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  mental  hygiene 
societies,  that  of  not  having  proper  homes 
available  for  placing  out  patients;  in 
other  words,  a  satisfactory  environment 
with  congenial  occupation.  The  success 
we  have  had  with  some  patients  who 
have  been  well  placed  makes  us  all  the 
more  keen  to  supply  this  need. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  first  patients 
to  come  under  our  care  was  a  woman, 
paroled  that  year  after  having  been  in  a 
hospital  five  years,  and  not  yet  entirely 
recovered.  She  was  very  advantageously 
placed  in  a  home  where  there  was  com- 
plete understanding  of  her  needs.  Now 
no  longer  mastered  by  her  delusions,  she 
has  shown  remarkable  control  of  herself 
during  the  past  year,  even  under  much 
stress  and  strain.  During  this  period 
of  parol,  she  has  been,  and  now  is,  self- 
supporting.  As  the  state  was  receiving 
nothing  for  her  support,  which  is  reck- 
oned at  $16  a  month,  the  economic  value 
to  the  taxpayer  is  self-evident. 

That  a  larger  number  of  our  patients 
would  become  more  successful  economi- 
cally, there  is  no  doubt,  if  we  could  give 
them  more  training  and  direction.  The 
problem  is  now  met  in  many  ways,  some 
a  trifle  unusual..  For  instance,  in  one 
case  we  are  trying  the  .experiment  of 
placing  out  one  patient  with  another. 

A  very  nice  woman,  who  has  recov- 
ered after  treatment  for  some  months 
in  a  state  hospital,  was  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  another  patient  not 
entirely  recovered,  but  normal  in  many 
ways  and  not  a  menace  to  herself  or 
others.  She  was  willing  to  give  this 
other  patient  a  home  and  a  small  wage. 
As  the  physician  who  had  cared  for  them 
both  was  in  accord  with  the  plan,  it  was 
put  into  operation  and  for  more  than 
two  months  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  establishment  of  a  connection  with 


the  Kankakee  State  Hospital,  whereby  a 
physician  from  that  institution  meets 
paroled  patients  in  our  office  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  has 
helped  the  patients  and  their  friends  ma- 
terially. It  is  now  possible  for  a  pa- 
tient to  be  discharged  or  re-paroled 
without  a  return  to  the  institution.  This 
is  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money, 
for  the  trip  requires  the  greater  por- 
tion of  a  day  and  an  outlay  of  $2.16 
for  each  person.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  the  other  hospitals,  receiving  pa- 
tients from  Cook  County,  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  similar  arrangement;  but 
with  our  present  force  we  cannot  under- 
take any  new  work.  All  the  hospitals 
ask  us  to  investigate  home  conditions 
when  they  are  doubtful  as  to  the  care 
the  patient  may  receive  if  paroled,  and 
they  are  guided  in  the  parole  by  our 
report. 

We  have  had  from  the  first  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration, State  Charity  Commission, 
and  the  superintendents  and  staffs  of  the 
various  state  hospitals.  Our  after-care 
work  could  not  have  succeeded  other- 
wise, for  they  know  the  needs.  We 
have  endeavored  to  meet  them  in  so  far 
as  possible  with  our  limited  force.  We 
are  assured  that  the  needs  of  the  work 
will  be  forcefully  presented  to  the  next 
Legislature,  and  every  indication  points 
toward  a  substantial  appropriation. 

The  after-care  work  was  scarcely 
started  when  we  were  asked  by  chari- 
table organizations  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  cases  in  which  mental  difficulty  was 
suspected.  As  many  of  these  cases  are 
of  a  border-line  character,  they  open  to 
us  a  field  we  are  most  desirous  of  occu- 
pying— that  of  prevention  of  mental 
disease.  We  have  gone  into  it  as  well 
as  we  could  and  have  been  able  in  some 
cases  to  avoid  commitment  to  an  insti- 
tution by  securing  early  treatment,  or  if 
commitment  has  been  necessary,  we 
have  assisted  the  family  and  friends  as 
well  as  the  patient.  In  this  connection,  we 
have  had  to  ask  the  services  of  physi- 
cians, neurologists  and  alienists,  who 
have  responded  most  generously  to  our 
calls,  examining  patients  and  recom- 
mending treatment. 

We  have  made  use  of  the  voluntary 
commitment  clause  in  our  law  and  can 
report  recovery  in  several  of  these 
cases  and  considerable  improvement  in 
others.  Many  of  our  border-line  cases 
are  so  close  to  the  normal  that,  but  for 
their  inability  to  hold  a  position,  they 
would  not  be  suspected  of  abnormality. 
Many  of  these  people  work  well,  we  find, 
and  can  be  at  least  partly  self-support- 
ing if  employed  under  symnathetic  di- 
rection, though  unable  to  compete  with 


normal  individuals  in  the  business  world. 
Thus,  the  border-line  patient,  not  yet 
broken  mentally,  brings  us  to  the  same 
point  in  treatment  that  we  find  with 
the  after-care  patient.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  prevention,  we  must  find  satis- 
factory occupation  and  environment. 

The  third  type  of  patient  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact,  we  reach  through 
our  connection  with  the  County  Court 
in  directing  the  work  of  the  nurses 
paid  by  the  court  who  investigate  cases 
as  to  their  sanity  before  they  come  to 
trial.  Here  again,  we  .  meet  the  same 
problem,  for  each  week  patients  are  dis- 
charged without  commitment,  patients 
who  cannot  compete  economically  and 
yet  who  must  for  their  own  sakes  be  em- 
ployed and,  like  the  others  mentioned, 
are  capable  of  doing  good  work  under 
sympathetic  direction,  and  of  being  at 
least  partly  self-supporting  instead  of 
as  now,  entirely  supported  by  public  or 
private  (mostly  private)  charity. 

A  patient  is  picked  up  by  the  police 
and  brought  in  as  John  or  Mary  Doe. 
The  nurses  must  find  the  correct  name 
and  locate  the  relatives.  They  are  al- 
most always  successful,  largely  because 
of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  attendants  at  the  Detention 
Hospital  and  by  the  police  department. 
A  few  months  ago  an  old  woman  was 
picked  up  very  much  confused.  After 
three  weeks'  work,  involving  much  cor- 
respondence, her  daughter  was  found  in 
Chicago.  The  clew  followed  was  the 
maiden  name  and  an  address  in  Michigan 
where  she  had  lived  some  years  ago 
which  was  given  by  the  patient. 

Another  case,  again  an  old  lady,  also 
seemed  able  to  describe  the  general  lo- 
cation of  her  home  but  could  not  give 
street  or  number.  The  nurse  took  the 
patient  out  of  the  hospital  to  guide  her. 
They  found  the  home  in  a  fairly  good 
locality,  and  relatives  able  to  care  for 
her ;  and  commitment  was  not  neces- 
sary. In  other  cases  the  history  obtained 
by  the  nurses  would  not  otherwise  ap- 
pear, and  patients  greatly  in  need  of 
treatment  would  not  be  committed. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Cook 
County  Psychopathic  Hospital  which 
replaces  the  Detention  Hospital,  the  ac- 
tive direction  of  this  work  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  county.  The  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society  will  simply  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  We  feel  particularly 
gratified  at  this  p'rospect  and  the  en- 
couragement we  have  that  the  state  will 
shortly  take  over  the  after-care  work  as 
our  conception  of  a  private  charity  is 
to  do  the  pioneer  work,  point  the  way 
and  then  pass  the  work  on  to  muni- 
cipality, county,  or  state  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  may  indicate. 

The  fourth  type  of  patient  coming  to 
us  is  feeble-minded.  In  these  cases 
we  meet,  too,  the  occupational  environ- 
ment problem.  It  is  now  our  purpose  to 
secure  funds  for  an  experimental  indus- 
trial school  and  workshop  under  proper 
direction,  which  we  believe  can  be  made 
partly  self-supporting  after  the  first 
year. 

We  are  often  asked  how  we  approach 
a  patient  on  our  initial  visit,  how  we 
establish  a  friendly  relationship,  etc. 
We  have  no  rules;  the  nurses  must  use 
tact — and  it  is  safe  to  say  no  two  pa- 
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tients  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Relatives  often  complicate  the 
situation,  as  for  instance,  the  sister  of  a 
patient  brought  him  into  our  office. 
Calling  the  nurse  aside  she  said  in  fear 
and  trembling,  "What  shall  I  do?  I 
told  my  brother  I  was  coming  to  my 
dressmaker !  You  must  make  it  all 
right  with  him."  When  it  was  explained 
that  our  first  and  strongest  principle 
was  that  the  patient  must  be  told  the 
truth,  she  was  almost  hysterical.  How- 
over,  we  called  the  boy  in  and  told  him 
that  his  sister  had  feared  he  might  ob- 
ject to  us  because  of  the  name,  "mental 
hygiene,"  and  so  had  deceived  him;  but 
\ve  felt  that  since  he  had  talked  with  us, 
he  would  not  mind,  but  would  forgive 
her.  He  was  quite  satisfied,  and  later 
told  the  nurse  confidentially  that  she 
must  excuse  his  sister,  for  she  was  not 
"quite  right." 

We  are  convinced  that  in  most  cases, 
not  physically  ill  where  well-directed 
and  well-organized  charity  is  not  able 
to  help  an  individual  to  a  self-support- 
ing basis,  the  trouble  is  mental,  either 
abnormal  or  subnormal.  That  this  is  be- 
ing recognized  by  social  workers  gener- 
ally, we  conclude  from  the  number  of 
cases  referred  to  us  by  individuals  and 
charity  organizations.  Between  Janu- 
ary and  June  of  this  year  31  agencies 
referred  1,600  cases  to  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Hygiene. 

FRANK    CRITICISM    OF    MODERN 
HOSPITAL  SURGERY 

IT  is  NOT  OFTEN  that  one  finds  in 
a  medical  journal  just  the  sort  of  criti- 
cism of  the  modern  hospital  that  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Edger- 
ton  Y.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

American  hospitals  are,  according  to 
Dr.  Davis,  chiefly  surgical  hospitals,  and 
the  money  donated  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  is  lavished  on  the  equipment  of 
elaborate  operating  rooms  which  far 
overshadow  all  other  departments.  But 
the  operating  surgeon  does  not  send  his 
patient  forth  ready  to  take  up  life  again ; 
he  does  not  return  the  patient  to  his 
job.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed, 
the  broken  bone  knit,  the  man  is  driven 
out  to  convalesce  when  and  where  he 
can. 

"There  is  not  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
one  single  hospital,  public  or  private, 
that  undertakes  to  cure  a  patient  and 
return  him  at  once  to  his  job.  . 
Even  the  trades  union  movement  is  not 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  ideal 
hospital  in  returning  the  man  to  his 
job." 

Dr.  Davis  insists  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  great  public  hospital  of 
Chicago  to  so  treat  its  surgical  cases 
that  they  return  to  the  community  in  a 
condition  to  resume  active  life.  When 
this  is  not  done  the  result  is  not  only 
a  long  convalescence  but  the  risk  of 
disastrous  after  effects.  Dr.  Davis  calls 
on  the  men  through  their  trades  unions 
and  the  employers  through  their  liability 
insurance  companies  to  demand  that  the 
County  Hospital  give  its  surgical  pati- 
ents such  treatment  as  will  ensure  their 
return  to  working  life  as  soon  as  they 
are  discharged. 
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OBBING     SURGERY     OF    ITS 
SHOCK 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  award  of 
American  medicine  for  this  year  has 
been  given  to  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  of 
Cleveland,  as  the  American  physician 
who  "has  performed  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  noteworthy  service  in  the  do- 
main of  medicine  and  surgery  during  the 
past  year." 

Dr.  Crile's  most  recent  work  was  de- 
scribed by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  June 
of  this  year.  It  concerned  the  true 
nature  of  that  mysterious  condition, 
partly  physical,  partly  psychical,  known 
as  acute  shock,  which  has  puzzled  the 
medical  world  ever  since  modern  science 
began  to  probe  into  causes. 

Dr.  Crile  shows  that  shock  is  not  es- 
sentially an  abnormal  condition,  but 
rather  an  exaggeration  of  a  normal  re- 
action to  injury,  or  to  poisons,  or  to 
emotion,  especially  fear.  .Under  the  in- 
fluence of  stimuli,  certain  organs  which 
make  up  the  "kinetic  system"  and  which 
include  the  brain,  the  adrenals,  the  liver, 
and  the  thyroid  gland,  are  able  to  con- 
vert potential  energy  into  kinetic  energy. 
If  the  stimulus  is  too  intense  or  lasts 
too  long,  these  organs  are  exhausted  and 
their  exhaustion  constitutes  shock. 

The  difference  between  normal  pro- 
cesses and  shock,  therefore,  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind ;  and  the  response  to 
the  stimulus  is  really  nature's  effort  at 
protection.  That  is  why  shock  follows 
injury  to  the  unprotected  parts  of  the 
body,  the  abdominal  organs,  or  the  mus- 
cles, not  to  those  like  the  brain  and 
lungs  which  are  protected  by  a  strong 
bony  cage.  Shock,  then,  can  be  pre- 
vented during  a  surgical  operation  by 
weakening  or  breaking  the  kinetic  chain 


at  any  point.  In  more  practical  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Crile  has,  in  the  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting shock  during  or  following  ab- 
dominal operations,  by  a  cautious  use  of 
opium  beforehand,  to  secure  a  drowsy, 
indifferent  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  patient;  by  carefully  excluding 
all  possible  causes  of  alarm  or  excite- 
ment before  or  after  the  operation ;  by 
the  substitution  of  nitrous-oxid-oxygen 
anaesthesia  instead  of  ether,  because 
the  former  interferes  with  the  use  of 
oxygen  by  the  brain  cells ;  and  by  break- 
ing the  nerve  connection  between  the  in- 
jury and  the  brain  through  the  use  of 
local  anaesthesia. 

Dr.  Crile's  work  has  been  long  and 
painstaking  as  well  as  brilliant  in  its 
conception  and  its  results,  and  it  has  the 
further  merit  of  having  been  carried  on 
without  the  slightest  effort  at  self-ex- 
ploitation on  his  part.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  recognition  by  the  trustees 
of  the  American  medal  was  the  first 
that  the  public  at  large  knew  of  Dr. 
Crile,  and  yet  his  contribution  to  medi- 
cal progress  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
many  well-known  men. 


Cleveland's  baby  welfare  week,  Sep- 
tember 13-19,  was  announced  as  merely 
the  beginning  of  an  active,  city-wide 
year-round  campaign  "for  better  babies 
in  Cleveland."  It  was  initiated  by  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Council  and  the 
Municipal  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 
One  of  the  posters  which  described  the 
conditions  necessary  for  healthy  baby- 
hood stated  that  "Cleveland's  baby 
deaths  last  year  numbered  1916.  The 
value  of  these  lost  baby  lives  to  the 
community  would  have  been  $2,000,000. 
Half  of  these  deaths  and  half  of  this 
loss  in  productive  value  were  prevent- 
able." 


OLD    SURGICAL    AMPHITHEATER,    MASSACHUSETTS    GENERAL    HOSPITAL 

In  the  dome-roofed  amphitheater,  ether  anaesthesia  was  first  demonstrated 
in  1846.  Commemorating  this  significant  event,  "Ether  Day,"  October  16,  is  ob- 
served each  year  in  this  place.  The  old  red  plush  operating-chair  may  still  be  seen. 
The  story  of  the  successful  experiment  is  briefly  told  in  an  inscription  on  the 
dome  wall. 
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HE  HIRAM  HOUSE  MODEL  COTTAGE  AND  ITS  IN- 
FLUENCE-By  LAURA  R.  GIFFORD 

DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS,  HIRAM  HOUSE.  CLEVELAND 


"IS    THIS      WHOLE     HOUSE    tO    be 

just  for  us,  sitting  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  bedroom  ?  Why  it  is  a  regu- 
lar little  house."  Such  was  the  com- 
ment of  one  of  the  girls  from  a  nearby 
factory  as  she  looked  over  the  Hiram 
House  model  cottage  for  the  first  time. 

The  cottage,  one  of  the  activities  of 
Hiram  House,  a  settlement  in  Cleveland, 
had  previously  been  situated  on  the  rear 
of  the  settlement  property,  away  from 
the  street,  but  this  fall  it  was  moved  to 
a  house  close  to  the  street,  where  the 
clean  windows,  pretty  curtains  and 
bright  flowers  attract  a  great  deal  atten- 
tion of  the  neighbors. 

The  furnishing  of  the  house  has  been 
done  almost  entirely  by  the  girls.  Most 
of  the  painting  they  did  themselves.  The 
dark  red  woodwork  in  the  living  room 
and  dining  room  were  changed  to  grey, 
and  the  woodwork  in  the  bedroom  paint- 
ed white.  This  to  the  girls  was  a  good 
example  of  making  a  room  light,  bright 
and  cheerful. 

Colors  of  wallpaper  were  discussed. 
Our  bedroom  faces  the  south,  so  blue,  a 
cool  color,  was  decided  upon.  The  liv- 
ing room  was  already  papered  with  grey 
grass  cloth.  This  was  so  much  better 
than  anything  we  could  afford,  that,  al- 
though it  was  somewhat  faded,  we  de- 
cided not  to  change  it.  So  we  brushed 


it  off  clean  and  papered  the  alcove  with 
grey  paper  to  match.  The  dining  room, 
an  east  room  and  rather  dark,  we  papered 
in  yellow  to  make  it  light  and  warm. 

The  girls  purchased  their  own  wall 
paper,  the  average  cost  of  which  was 
fifteen  cents  a  roll.  The  little  coal  shed 
in  the  rear  that  was 'black  and  dirty — 
as  black  and  dirty  as  could  be — the 
girls  scoured  and  cleaned  and  then  paint- 
ed white. 

The  furnishings  of  the  house  were 
planned  in  the  same  way.  The  girls 
bought  the  curtains,  made  and  hung 
them,  and  the  old  furniture  was  stained 
and  varnished  or  painted  white. 

When  we  decided  to  refurnish  the  bed- 
room, we  visited  the  second  hand  stores 
and  auctions  sales,  where  we  secured 
some  pieces  of  old-fashioned  furniture. 
These  we  cleaned  and  painted.  This 
shows  to  the  girls  the  possibilities  of 
old  furniture  and  how  they  may  make 
their  homes  clean  and  attractive  with 
little  expense. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  in- 
terest the  neighborhood  people  watched 
the  progress  of  the  house.  As  they 
passed  along  the  street,  they  stopped  at 
the  windows  to  see  from  day  to  day 
what  had  been  done,  and  a  number  of 
people  called  to  inquire  if  they  could 
rent  the  house.  A  little  girl  came  into 
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Hiram  House  to  inquire  for  her  sister 
and  when  she  was  told  she  was  in  the 
cottage,  she  said,  "You  mean  the  house 
with  the  curtains?" 

And  the  purpose  of  the  model  cottage 
is  to  teach  young  girls — working  girls 
and  school  girls — the  elements  of  intelli- 
gent housekeeping.  In  the  afternoons 
after  school,  we  have  the  girls  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  These 
are  the  girls  who  have  done  the  painting 
and  papering  and  furnishing  of  the 
house.  Each  week  they  have  a  practi- 
cal, simple  cooking  lesson.  They  set 
the  table,  serve  what  they  have  cooked, 
wash  the  dishes  and  leave  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  in  good  condition. 
After  the  cooking  and  sewing  lesson 
there  is  a  housekeeping  lesson  and  they 
are  taught  to  make  the  bed,  care  for  the 
bedroom,  clean  the  floors,  windows  and 
woodwork. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
girl  is  twelve  years  old  to  teach  her  to 
be  helpful  and  neat  in  the  home.  There 
are  many  little  tasks  she  may  do  and 
learn  to  do  well  while  she  is  yet  very 
small.  So  this  year  a  "kitchengarten" 
class  was  started, — a  housekeeping  class 
for  little  girls.  They  play  with  toy 
furniture,  but  at  the  same  time  learn  to 
do  their  little  housekeeping  in  the  right 
way. 

Each  week  twenty-five  working  girls 
come  to  the  cottage,  and  for  a  cooking 
lesson  they  prepare  their  own  supper. 
They  usually  spend  the  evening  at  Hiram 
House  dancing  or  sewing.  These  girls 
are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years 
old,  the  age  when  they  are  thinking  of 
homes  of  their  own,  and  this  is  the  time 
we  see  the  impressions  and  results  of 
our  model  house.  One  night  one  of  the 
girls  came  up  to  me  and  in  a  confidential 
way  said,  "Do  you  know,  I  wouldn't 
think  a  house  could  be  kept  so  tidy,  if 
I  didn't  see  it  done  here.  Swell,  isn't 
it?  I  am  going  to  keep  my  house  just 
like  this."  The  longing  of  each  girl  is 
"a  cottage  just  like  this  for  mine." 

Development  of  the  child  comes 
through  choice.  Here  in  our  little  house 
the  girls  have  opportunity  to  choose  and 
try,  and  they  are  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  cottage.  The  other  day  the  girls 
were  talking  together  very  quietly  for 
some  time,  and  then  one  of  them  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Can  we  have  new  cur- 
tains in  the  doorway?"  They  measured 
the  door  for  the  curtains,  allowed  for 
hems  and  shrinkage,  and  ten  bare-headed 
girls  went  to  one  of  our  large  furnishing 
stores  where  the  saleswoman  showed 
them  the  different  cretons,  explained  the 
manufacturing  process  and  showed 
charts  of  the  method  of  dyeing  the  pat- 
terns. They  argued,  asked  questions, 
placed  different  colors  together,  and,  the 
majority  ruling,  they  made  their  selec- 
tion. They  have  made  the  curtains  and 
now  have  them  ready  to  hang. 
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Our  classes  vary  each  year,  for  we 
ry  to  plan  our  work  according  to  the 
needs  of  our  girls.  One  year  in  a  class 
of  eight  young  women,  six  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  so  we  started  an  infant 
hygiene  class.  A  nurse  from  the  babies' 
dispensary  took  supper  with  the  girls, 
and  in  the  evening  she  showed  them  how 
to  prepare  and  care  for  the  baby — how- 
to  clothe  and  bathe  it.  At  first  the  girls 
were  not  interested,  and  said,  "Oh,  gee  ! 
We  have  enough  kids  to  home."  But 
they  soon  forgot  themselves  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  happy  baby  we  bor- 
rowed in  the  neighborhood. 

For  two  years  we  had  a  successful 
cooking  class  for  boys  who  had  had  care 
and  responsibility  in  the  home.  They 
felt  the  need  of  instruction  and  direc- 
tion, and  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Once  a  week  the  visiting  nurse 
conducts  a  hygiene  class  and  the  girls 
are  taught  to  be  helpful  during  illness. 
*  The  cottage  is  not  for  the  girls  and 
boys  alone.  Once  a  we«k  the  mothers 
enjoy  an  evening  around  our  fireplace. 
These  mothers  have  few  pleasures  and 
seldom  see  a  home  clean,  bright  and  at- 
tractive, kept  so  at  little  expense. 

So  often  we  are  asked,  "Do  you  ever 
see  any  results?"  And  then  I  think  of 
the  club  of  six  girls  that  has  enjoyed 
the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  Hiram 
House  for  nine  years.  What  these  years 
have  meant  to  them  is  realized  when 
one  compares  their  lives  and  homes  with 
those  of  their  friends,  relatives  and 
neighbors. 
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HE    PRISON    OF    THE    FUTURE  -  By    A.     WARREN 
STEARNS,  M.  D. 

OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON 


AS  THE   WORLD  PROGRESSES   it  of- 

ten  happens  that  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries are  of  method.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  owe  their  success  to 
the  method  which  they  used  in  work- 
ing, rather  than  to  the  actual  accom- 
plishment itself. 

The  effectiveness  of  method  has  been 
well  shown  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
medicine  in  hospitals  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  The  search 
for  a  diagnosis  based  upon  an  etiological 
classification  of  disease  before  any  rem- 
edial agent  is  applied  has  advanced  the 
science  of  medicine  more  than  was  pos- 
sible under  the  old  method  of  sympto- 
matic diagnosis  and  treatment. 

After  years  of  struggle,  and,  shame 
to  say,  in  some  cases  in  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  opposition,  this  method  is  being 
used  in  hospitals  for  the  insane.  New 
classifications  are  being  sought  which 
conform  to  medical  instead  of  social 
interpretation  of  symptoms.  Thus  one 
no  longer  hears  of  religious  or  homi- 
cidal mania,  as  these  terms  merely 
name  symptoms  of  social  conduct  of 
little  or  no  medical  importance  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  disease  process. 

Why  cannot  this  method,  already 
proven  efficacious  and  already  advocat- 
ed by  the  majority  of  physicians,  be 
applied  to  the  prison  system?  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason.  One  need 


not  insist  upon  physicians  being  given 
the  work  but  must  insist  upon  the  use 
of  the  medical  method.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  modern  psychiatrist 
is  probably  best  equipped  and  trained 
for  the  task. 

Under  this  method  persons  convicted 
of  crime  would  always  be  examined  to 
see  why  they  had  transgressed  before 
any  sentence  or  other  "remedial  meas- 
ure" would  be  given.  In  other  words 
a  diagnosis  would  be  made.  The  use 
of  this  method  would  necessitate  a  new 
classification,  as  it  has  in  medicine.  This 
classification  would  also  drop  such  terms 
as  thief,  vagrant,  murderer  and  in  their 
place  use  alcoholic,  insane,  feeble-mind- 
ed and  others  yet  to  be  evolved.  Then 
the  intelligent  victim  of  bad  environ- 
ment could  probably  be  cured  and  the 
stupid  habitual  offender  be  given  perma- 
nent custodial  care.  Classification  of 
individuals  must  replace  the  old  one  of 
crime. 

Finally,  the  whole  morale  of  the  pris- 
on would  change,  and,  just  as  insane 
patients  are  now  going  to  hospitals  vol- 
untarily to  seek  treatment,  so  those 
with  anti-social  tendencies  would  be 
grateful  for  examination  and  advice. 
Indeed,  the  writer  has  frequently  seen 
this  very  thing  occur  at  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  in  Boston.  The  old 
spirit  of  coercion  and  punishment  would 
pass  away,  and  men  could  be  treated 
for  criminal  traits  without  the  loss  of 


self-respect  and  without  the  taint  which 
all  present  penal  procedure  leaves  on 
their  names.  The  present  mediaeval- 
looking  jails  with  their  walls,  cells  and 
bars  would  soon  be  replaced  by  attrac- 
tive hospital-like  buildings  and  the  arm- 
ed guards  by  nurses. 

Today  this  sounds  Utopian,  but  it  is 
just  as  possible  and  just  as  practical 
as  it  has  been  with  the  insane,  and  prob- 
ably more  so,  for  the  latter  have  a  less 
degree  of  responsibility.  Also  every 
year  sees  some  great  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction  such  as  the  appointment 
of  a  psychiatrist  by  the  Boston  Munici- 
pal Court  in  1913. 

CONNECTING  UP  COLLEGE  AND 
COMMUNITY 

ANOTHER  illustration  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  make  the  work  of 
the  college  of  immediate  practical  value 
to  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  to 
the  students  is  to  be  found  in  the  social 
science  departments  of  Miami  Univers- 
ity. Located  in  the  Miami  valley  in 
southwestern  Ohio,  it  has  a  rich  field 
for  service  in  a  number  of  medium 
sized  cities  and  a  large  rural  territory. 
The  department  of  sociology  of  this 
institution  has  organized  a  division  of 
social  research  in  which  instruction  in 
practical  investigation  is  carried  on.  A 
number  of  valuable  studies  have  been 
made,  including  surveys  of  rural  life 
in  six  counties;  the  municipal  lighting 
system  of  the  local  village;  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  children's 
home,  the  county  infirmary  and  of 
the  vagrancy  problem  in  the  lockups 
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of  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  county. 

A  number  of  these  studies  have  been 
made  for  the  Board  of  County  Visitors 
and  have  already  resulted  in  a  better 
control  of  admission  of  children  to  the 
county  children's  home  through  placing 
it  under  the  control  of  the  juvenile  court 
and  in  formulating  plans  by  the  board 
for  the  improvement  of  the  different 
county  institutions. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  sociology,  students  are  co-operating 
in  the  investigation  of  cases  coming 
under  the  recently  enacted  mothers' 
pension  law,  with  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  in  the  study  of  cost  of  living 
of  working  girls,  and  have  assisted  in 
the  study  of  rural  school  conditions  in 
the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  research  work,  a 
social  center  has  been  started  in  the 
village  under  the  auspices  of  the  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Union  Men's  Broth- 
erhood of  the  churches.  Six  students 
have  volunteered  one  or  more  hours 
weekly  to  take  charge  of  the  different 
clubs.  A  budget  has  been  raised  to  pay 
a  leader  for  part  time  in  supervising  the 
entire  work  during  the  coming  year. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  university  has 
arranged  to  send  a  young  man  to  a  sum- 
mer county  work  conference  to  prepare 
for  the  work. 

These  activities  are  typical  of  what  it 
is  hoped  will  characterize  all  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  state.  The 
social  welfare  section  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Association  is  planning  to  bring  so 
far  as  possible  all  the  different  colleges 
maintaining  social  science  departments 
into  co-operation  with  the  state  and 
local  public  agencies  and  to  utilize  the 
laboratory  time  of  the  student  of  so- 
ciety for  the  practical  advance  of  com- 
munity life. 

FIGHT  ON  NEGRO  SEGREGATION 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

AN        INCREASING        NUMBER        of 

southern  cities  are  enacting  segregation 
ordinances  against  Negroes  and  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  live  interest  in  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Louis- 
ville. At  least  a  dozen  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  now  have  ordi- 
nances of  this  character.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  practically  all  of  the  dozen  ordi- 
nances now  in  force  have  been  enacted 
in  border  states. 

The  fight  which  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  is  making  against  segregation 
centers  just  now  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  recently  passed  its  first  segrega- 
tion ordinance.'  A  test  case  will  be 
brought  and  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  if  necessary. 
The  results  of  the  Louisville  case  will 
be  significant.  It  will  affect  over  42,000 
colored  people  in  Louisville  and  may,  in 
fact,  largely  determine  if  the  Negro  is 
to  be  segregated  in  the  United  States, 
for  this  ordinance  was  carefully  drawn 
to  avoid  the  technical  defects  that  have 
made  earlier  ordinances  invalid  and  if 
it  is  held  valid  it  may  be  widely  copied. 

The  ordinance  requires  "as  far  as 
practicable  the  use  of  separate  blocks 
for  residences,  places  of  abode  and 
places  of  assembly  by  white  and  colored 


people  respectively."  Colored  people 
may  not  move  into  blocks  where  the 
greater  number  of  residences  are  oc- 
cupied by  whites  and  whites  may  not 
move  into  blocks  where  the  greater 
number  of  residences  are  now  occupied 
by  colored  people.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  ordinance,  however,  to  prevent  oc- 
cupation by  white  or  colored  servants  or 
other  employes  of  present  occupants  of 
blocks. 

Certain  sections  provide  a  method  by 
which  a  block  which  is  vacant  may  be 
improved  and  by  which  its  use  for  white 
or  colored  people  may  be  determined. 
The  clause  which  states :  "Nor  shall  any- 
thing herein  contained  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  person  who,  at  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  shall  have 
acquired  or  possesses  the  right  to  occupy 
any  building  as  a  residence,  place  of 
abode  or  place  of  assembly  from  exer- 
cising such  a  right,"  is  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ordinance 
being  declared  invalid  on  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  the  individual's 
exercising  inalienable  rights  incident  to 
the  ownership  of  property  as  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  Constitution. 

News  has  come  from  Birmingham, 
that  the  City  Council,  after  announcing 
its  intention  of  passing  a  segregation  or- 
dinance, has  decided  to  await  the  re- 
sults of  the  Louisville  and  Richmond 
cases.  In  the  latter  city  two  cases  are 
pending — one  against  a  colored  woman 
and  another  against  a  white  man. 

In  Baltimore  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  has  twice  won  segregation  cases, 
the  last  time  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Maryland.  It  is  now  preparing 
through  its  Baltimore  Branch  to  carry  a 
test  case  under  the  new  ordinance  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  Ashland,  Va.,  a  colored  man  who 
brought  a  case  to  test  the  segregation 
ordinance  has  been  forbidden  to  occupy 
himself  or  rent  to  colored  people  a 
house  which  he  had  purchased  at  auc- 
tion. As  this  was  formerly  occupied  by 
colored  people  white  people  cannot  now 
move  in  and  the  property  is  falling  to 
ruin.  In  Mooresville,  N.  C.,  a  colored 
mart  was  forbidden  to  build  a  house 
next  to  his  own  home  on  land  he  had 
owned  for  years. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Car- 
olina in  April  declared  the  Winston- 
Salem  segregation  ordinance  unconsti- 
tutional and  Judge  Devin  in  his  opinion 
compared  the  conditions  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of 
such  an  ordinance  with  the  "Russian 
Ghetto,"  saying:  "The  result  of  this 
policy  might  well  be  a  large  exodus  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  thrifty  ele- 
ment of  the  colored  race,  leaving  the 
unthrifty  and  less  desirable  element  in 
the  state  on  the  taxpayers.  If  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  is  thereby  authorized  to 
make  this  restriction,  a  bare  majority 
of  the  board  could,  if  they  deem  it  wise 
and  proper,  require  Republicans  to  live 
on  a  certain  street  and  Democrats  on 
another,  or  that  Protestants  should  re- 
side only  in  a  certain  part  of  the  town 
and  Catholics  in  another,  or  that  Ger- 
mans or  people  of  German  descent 
should  reside  only  where  they  were  in 
the  majority." 


SOCIAL  SERVICE.TRAINING  FOR 
WOMEN 

THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  announces  the  open- 
ing of  a  department  of  social  service 
under  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
School  for  Women  beginning  the  first 
semester  of  1914-15.  It  is  designed  to 
train  young  women  for  positions  either 
paid  or  unpaid  in  social  welfare  organi- 
zations, probation  work,  settlements, 
charities,  and  the  like.  The  course  is  to 
be  adapted  also  to  the  needs  of  those 
intending  to  take  up  less  formally  or- 
ganized work. 

A  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent 
is  required  for  entrance.  The  curriculum 
for  this  new  department  is  the  same  as 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  first  year  and  a  half.  The  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  sophomore  year  will 
take  up  special  work  in  the  social  as- 
pects of  community  life  and  student^ 
will  be  encouraged  to  study  typewriting 
and  other  aids  to  the  more  mechanical 
side  of  their  future  work.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  students  will  carry  ad- 
vanced work  in  sociology,  economics 
and  practical  courses  in  social  work. 

Those  students  in  the  department  who 
are  also  especially  prepared  in  advanced 
science  may  train  themselves  along 
somewhat  unusual  lines  by  combining 
with  their  sociological  studies  work  in 
dietetics,  institutional  management,  food 
and  water  analyses  and  public  sanitation. 
The  regular  four  years'  course  leads  to 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

Adah  Hopkins,  formerly  registrar  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
and  more  recently  secretary  of  the  Grin- 
nell  Social  Service  League,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  new  department. 

In  conjunction  with  the  general  work 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  this  new  train- 
ing school  has  the  advantage  of  reaching 
young  women  who  have  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  training  in  other  fields  than 
social  service,  such  as  secretarial  work, 
sanitation  and  domestic  science,  and  it  is 
planned  to  direct  this  technical  ability 
toward  the  problems  of  the  social  field. 

INDIANA  PAROLED  PRISONERS 

On  April  1,  1914,  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole  law  had  been  in  ef- 
fect in  Indiana  for  seventeen  years. 
During  that  time  the  state  prison  board 
has  paroled  3,088  men,  the  reformatory 
4,896,  the  woman's  prison  237 — a  total 
of  8,221.  Twenty-six  out  of  every  one 
hundred  (2,145  in  all)  violated  their 
parole.  The  percentage  of  parole  vio- 
lators is  practically  the  same  in  the 
three  institutions:  26.4  per  cent  at  the 
state  prison,  25.9  per  cent  at  the  re- 
formatory, 26  per  cent  at  the  woman's 
prison.  Of  the  2,145  parole  violators 
the  institutions  succeeded  in  apprehend- 
ing 1,250.  The  remaining  895  are  at 
large. 

These  men  and  women  while  on  pa- 
role reported  regularly  to  the  institution 
authorities.  Their  reports  indicate 
earnings  amounting  to  $2,284,577.85,  ex- 
penses $1,878,406.71.  This  means  that 
they  not  only  earned  their  own  living 
while  on  parole  but  had  savings  amount- 
ing to  $406,171.14,  an  average  of  nearly 
$50  each. 
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THE  newer  social  loyalties  will  be  tested  as 
never  before  by  this  war.  It  is  difficult  to 
predict,  what  will  happen  to  the  European  co-op- 
erative movements.  They  have  reserve  capital 
niimunting  usually  to  one-third  their  share  capital. 
They  have  generally  done  a  cash  business,  and  so 
are  fairly  secure ;  but  if  the  war  is  prolonged,  they 
will  be  seriously  tried.  In  the  opinion  of  James 
Ford,  of  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics  at 
Harvard  University,  who  is  known  for  his  book 
on  Co-operation  in  New  England,  these  co-opera- 
tive undertakings  are  not  in  any  greater  danger 
than  private  commercial  operations. 

"It  is  barely  possible,  but  not  probable,"  writes 
Mr.  Ford,  ''that  at  the  end  of  the  war  less  capital 
will  be  available  for  their  use  than  for  private 
corporations,  giving  the  latter  an  opportunity  to 
get  ahead  of  them  in  business."  But  he  be- 
lieves "the  loyalty  of  the  co-operators  is  suffi- 
ciently intense  to  protect  them  today  from  disas- 
trous results,  even  under  the  most  intense  com- 
petition." 


AMONG  the  social  tasks  that  confront  state 
governments  today,  none  is  more  pressing 
than  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  This  is  not 
because  the  feeble-minded  of,  in,  and  by  them- 
selves are  the  most  numerous  class,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  control,  the  most  dangerous  personally; 
nor  because  the  problem  of  how  they  may  best  be 
cared  for  is  the  most  perplexing.  It  is  because 
they,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  class,  compli- 
cate and  involve  every  social  problem,  and  because 
they,  more  than  any  other  class,  tend  to  increase 
on  our  hands. 

Among  the  problems  that  press  for  solution 
when  we  are  considering  dependency  and  delin- 
quency, there  are  several  upon  which  opinions 
differ  widely  among  those  who  are  most  earnestly 
studying  them.  The  general  problems  of  pover- 
ty, of  unemployment,  of  crime,  of  alcohol,  of  sex- 
ual vice,  are  so  difficult  and  so  complicated  that 
only  those  who  attack  them  in  a  casual  and  super- 
ficial manner — or  those  who  can  only  see  one  side 
of  any  question  at  once — feel  sure  that  they  have 
found  a  solution.  So  often  when  a  method  of  at- 
tack is  found,  a  scheme  which  it  is  hoped  will,  so 
far  as  the  particular  trouble  is  concerned,  bring 
in  the  golden  age  of  civic  righteousness,  we  dis- 
cover either  that  the  plan  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  and  has  repeatedly  failed,  or  that  the  cor- 
rective brings  in  neAV  evils  to  replace  those  it 
aimed  to  dislodge. 


It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  history  of 
reform  movements  that  a  remedy,  like  the  nos- 
trum of  the  quack  doctor,  has  actually  caused  an 
exacerbation  of  the  very  ill  it  was  designed  to 
abate.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  assertion  is  in- 
vited to  take  down  a  volume  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  a  state  legislature,  and  see  how  frequently  in 
the  titles  he  will  find  such  expressions  as  "an  act 
to  amend  an  act,  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act, 
entitled,  etc." 

Often  three  or  four  or  even  more  superscrip- 
tions, piling  one  upon  the  other,  show  that  human 
judgment  is  fallible,  that  acts,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully drawn,  fail  to  effect  their  purpose,  but  must 
be  amended  and  reamended  and  amended  again. 

NOW,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  epileptic,  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  With  re- 
spect to  the  insane,  the  points  at  issue  have  chief- 
ly to  do  with  the  provision  of  sufficient  accommo- 
dation, with  the  division  of  the  work  between  the 
state  and  its  minor  civil  divisions,  with  prompt 
medical  treatment,  humane  care,  occupation,  in- 
dustrial re-education,  after-care  on  discharge  and 
the  like.  We  have  learned  how  to  educate  the 
blind  and  deaf ;  at  most,  the  points  at  issue  lie  be- 
tween state  boarding  schools  and  special  classes  in 
the  public  schools ;  between  Braille  and  New  York 
point;  between  oral  teaching  and  sign  language. 
We  know  that  epileptics  should  be  classed  along 
with  the  insane  as  in  greater  part  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  as  dangerous  and  disturbing  ele- 
ments in  orderly  society,  which  a  wise  mother 
state  will  care  for  and  control  for  their  own  best 
good  and  for  the  benefit  of  normal  citizens. 

We  make  the  plea  for  the  feeble-minded  that 
they  also  are  understood ;  that  we  know  and  have 
proved  how  they  can  be  cared  for  humanely,  safe- 
ly and  economically ; — that,  as  to  them,  the  day  of 
experiment  and  question  has  passed; — that  every 
commonwealth  has  now  the  clear  duty  before  it  of 
doing  for  all  of  these  unfortunate  children  of  the 
great  mother  state  what  thirty-five  states  in  the 
Union  are  already  doing  for  a  favored  few. 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS  acts  alternately  as 
cause  and  as  consequence  of  alcoholism,  im- 
morality, pauperism,  criminality,  insanity,  epilep- 
sy. It  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  degen- 
eracy, that  master  evil  of  civilization,  which,  if 
unchecked — no  less  than  war,  and  with  a  persist- 
ence which  war  itself  fails  to  match— threatens 
the  supremacy  of  the  leading  races  of  mankind. 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  suggestions 
brought  out  at  the  recent  convention  of 
public  employment  officials  in  Indianapolis  1  was 
that  the  time  has  come  to  cross  off  the  word 
"free"  from  the  title  of  the  public  employment 
agency.  This  is  of  larger  significance  than  at  first 
appears.  It  stands  for  an  endeavor  to  lift  these 
agencies  to  a  new  stage,  just  as  popular  education 
was  lifted  when  free  schools  became  public  schools. 
It  stands  for  an  effort  to  make  them  the  resort  of 
ordinary  managers  and  wage-earners,  and  not 
mere  relief  bureaus  for  "down-and-outs." 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  public  employment  agency  has  a 
function  to  perform  in  our  modern  industrial  life. 
The  failure  and  sagging-down  of  agency  after 
agency  in  the  different  states  has  tended  to  create 
a  feeling  against  them  in  many  quarters.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  even  more  restlessness  at 
leaving  the  situation  at  loose  ends  in  the  hands  so 
largely  of  walking  delegates,  blacklisting  employ- 
ers' agencies  and  the  job-shops  run  by  ex-bar- 
tenders and  the  like  at  the  gateways  where  lum- 
bermen, miners,  construction  crews  and  harvest- 
hands  seek  work. 

The  general  disorganization  of  our  labor  mar- 
ket is  brought  out  critically  with  every  winter's  de- 
pression, and  has  given  force  to  the  public  move- 
ments to  reconsider  and  rehabilitate  oar  whole 
plan  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  bringing  the 
man  and  the  opportunity  together.  This  is  shown 
by  the  two  bills  now  before  Congress.  The  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Relations  Commission  is  making 
the  subject  of  unemployment  one  of  its  large  fields 
for  inquiry.  There  have  been  proposals  for 
broadening  out  the  immigration  service  into  an 
effective  distributive  agency,  and  even  of  turning 
postmasters  loose  in  this  field. 

THE  variety,  and  in  some  cases,  the  half- 
baked  character  of  these  proposals  indicate 
that  the  public,  first  of  all,  needs  education  as  to 
the  status  and  function  of  the  employment  agency, 
if  the  latter  is  to  be  given  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  delegates  to  this  Indianapolis 
meeting  went  back  with  a  larger  conception  than 
ever  before  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
work. 

In  at  least  four  states,  and  perhaps  five, 
real  gains  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
lifting  standards.  The  development  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  bureau  at  Boston,  the  work  under 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  the  state- 
city  bureau  at  Cleveland  are  way-marks  in  this 
movement;  while  such  less  well-known  work  as 
that  of  the  East  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Illinois  bu- 
reau and  the  state  bureau  at  Tacoma,  are  carrying 
conviction  in  other  parts  of  the  country  _that  the 
field  of  employment  organization  is  one  in  which 
technique  and  scientific  methods  are  as  essential 
as  in  public  health  work. 

In  contrast,  the  public  employment  bureaus  in 
many  states  and  cities  are  little  more  than  hang- 
outs for  hoboes  and  the  fringe  of  casual  labor. 

1  See  Unemployment  and  Public  Responsibility,  THE  SURVEY 
for  October  10,  page  48. 


NEW  YORK  city  and  state  illustrate  both  op- 
portunity and  need  in  this  direction.  The 
inadequacy  of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
was  bitterly  illustrated  during  the  depression  of 
last  winter.  As  a  result,  both  municipality  and 
state  set  out  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Developments 
have  been  slow.  The  city  of  New  York  has  just 
made  a  beginning  in  a  way  which  commands  con- 
fidence— by  calling  in  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  country,  Walter  Lincoln  Sears,  for- 
merly head  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Public 
Employment  Bureau. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  been  holding  civil 
service  examinations  for  director  and  superin- 
tendents under  a  law  passed  last  winter.  In  con- 
trast to  the  city,  the  state  stupidly  barred  itself 
from  getting  the  services  of  men  who  have  made 
good  in  this  new  field.  It  did  this  by  excluding 
non-residents  from  the  examination.  It  becomes 
all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  in  making 
the  appointment,  the  governor  and  commissioner 
of  labor  should  appoint  a  director  who  in  personal 
capacity  will  stand  preeminently  for  the  public. 
If  a  representative  of  the  manufacturers  is  ap- 
pointed, the  labor  unions  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  state  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  unions  in  the  past  have  had  little  concern 
for  such  agencies  other  than  as  political  jobs  fpr 
their  own  candidates.  Labor  men  once  appointed, 
unionists  have  not  made  use  of  these  bureaus  and 
employers  have  given  them  a  wide  berth. 

Heavy  as  may  be  the  need  for  every  resource  to 
meet  the  unemployment  situation  this  coming  win- 
ter, it  will  be  impossible  for  the  state  of  New 
York  to  create  off-hand  an  adequate  system  of 
employment  agencies,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  off-hand  a  public  school  system. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  state  to  establish 
one,  or  at  most  two,  well-placed  agencies  in  which 
men  may  be  trained  to  man  others  as  the  system 
gradually  develops. 

As  a  first  step,  a  man  of  competence  and  non- 
partisanship,  with  experience  in  dealing  with  men, 
with  insight  into  industrial  relations,  is  needed 
as  director.  The  theory  that  the  manager  of  an 
employment  exchange  has  merely  to  sit  at  his  desk 
and  bring  men  and  jobs  together  is  as  complete  a 
fallacy  as  any  which  persists  in  our  public  service. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WAR  MEAN  FOR 
SOCIAL  INSURANCE  IN  EUROPE? 

KATHARINE  COMAN 

IT  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  answer  this  question 
definitely;  but  every  one  familiar  with  the 
great  achievements  in  the  way  of  guaranteeing 
wage-earners  against  disaster  registered  by  the 
nations  now  at  war  must  be  oppressed  with  fears 
for  the  future  of  this  promising  form  of  social 
betterment. 

Germany's  comprehensive  system  is  as  yet  in- 
tact; but  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  her 
able-bodied  men  are  on  the  battle  line,  that  her  in- 
dustries are  crippled  and  that  her  commerce  is  at 
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standstill,  must  seriously  modify  if  not  paralyze 
ier  well-matured  provisions  for  employers'  liabil- 
ty  and  insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age. 

The  French  government  has  announced    that 
porkmen's  compensation  awards  and  old-age  pen- 
sions will  continue  to  be  paid;  but  if  Paris  falls 
ito  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
lat  promise  can  be  fulfilled. 
The  British   old-age  pension  list  will  rapidly 
engthen,  for  the  number  of  indigent  old  men  and 
romen  will  multiply  as  their  sons  and  supporters 
ire  swallowed  up  in  this  holocaust  of  youth.    The 
figures  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
~  do  not  show  an  extraordinary  increase  in  unem- 
ployment.   The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  in- 
sured trades  (normally  5  per  cent)  was  4  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  5.1  per  cent 
'.  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  5.8  per  cent  at  the 
a  end  of  the  third,  and  6.2  per  cent  on  August  28. 

Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  men  thrown  out 
.  of  work  by  the  curtailment  of  industry  will  enlist 
in  response  to  the  patriotic  appeal  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress. 
I  The  county  councils  are  undertaking  road  work 
as  a  means  of  absorbing  the  inevitable  surplus. 
"  The  wage-earners  who  must  suffer  most  from  loss 
I  of  earnings  in  this  unexpected    crisis,    are    the 
women  operatives  and  shop-girls  who  can  find  no 
;>  compensating  employment.     The  labor  exchanges 
I  must  be  crowded  with  these  applicants,  and  char- 
I  ity  is  already  busy  providing  them  with  some 
»  means  of  livelihood.     In  London  sewing  rooms 
'  have  been  opened  under  the  auspices  of  Queen 
Mary,  where  garments  are  being  manufactured 
for  the  military  hospitals. 

In  Belgium,  crushed  under  the  iron  tread  of 
conquest,  all  social  institutions  have  gone  to 
(  wreck.  The  cities  that  so  admirably  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment through  the  agency  of  trade  unions,  have 
been  sacked  by  the  enemy,  their  banks  have  been 
looted,  their  industrial  future  stifled  by  war  levies, 
their  leading  citizens  shot  or  held  as  hostages.  The 
mutual  societies  which  have  done  such  extraordi- 
nary work  in  maintaining  sick  and  old-age  insur- 
ance on  a  voluntary  basis,  are  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  The  crushing  burden  of  misery  and 
discouragement  cannot  yet  be  apprehended  even 
by  the  Belgians  themselves.  Moreover,  a  compre- 
hensive project  for  insurance  against  all  forms  of 
incapacity,  a  project  regarded  by  Professor  Fus- 
ter  as  the  best  piece  of  legislation  yet  devised,  has 
been  frustrated.  A  bill  rendering  obligatory  up- 
on all  wage-earners  insurance  against  sickness, 
invalidity  and  old  age  passed  the  Belgium  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  last  May  and  would  doubtless 
have  passed  the  Senate  in  November;  now  it  is 
only  the  vanished  dream  of  a  prostrate  civiliza- 
tion. 

If  this  war  is  prolonged  through  a  year  or  more, 
and  Scandinavia  and  the  Mediterranean  lands  be- 
come involved,  Europe  will  no  longer  lead  the  way 
in  social  reform.  The  life-work  of  such  men  as 
Fuster,  Lazard,  Varlez,  Freund,  will  be  cast  on 
the  scrap  heap  of  human  endeavor.  The  recorded 
experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  will  be  of  use 
only  when  the  opportunity  for  rebuilding  arrives. 


We  in  the  United  States  may  profit  by  that  ex- 
perience. Our  legislators  must  'take  up  the  task 
laid  down  perforce  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 
We  may  profit  by  European  failures  and  suc- 
cesses and  create  for  our  wage-earners,  state  and 
national  systems  of  insurance  that  shall  better 
the  great  tradition  bequeathed  to  us  by  Germany, 
Belgium,  France  and  England. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  FINANCIAL 
STRINGENCY 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

It  is  reported  of  a  well  known  and  popular  settlement  in 
Xew  York  that  the  subscriptions  by  which  it  lives  are  so 
seriously  curtailed  by  the  financial  situation  growing  out  of 
the  war  that  the  managers  are  raising  money  to  meet  current 
expenses  by  mortgaging  the  property. 

THAT  hard  times  are  upon  us,  that  the  de- 
pression, at  last,  is  something  more  than 
psychological,  every  one  must  admit.  How  is  the 
stringency  to  affect  our  social  work!  Can  we 
economize?  Must  we  give  up  hopeful  and  promis- 
ing departments?  Shall  we  take  in  sail!  Shall 
we  strike  our  colors  and  surrender?  Or  shall  we 
redouble  our  efforts  for  financial  support  and  even 
run  some  risk  of  disaster  to  carry  on  the  work  we 
believe  in? 

No  matter  how  severe  the  gale  there  are  certain 
things  that  we  shall  not  do.  We  shall  not  cease 
eating  and  drinking,  though  we  may  do  without 
some  luxuries  of  meats  and  wine.  We  who  live  in 
rented  houses  will  not  risk  dispossession  by  fail- 
ing to  pay  the  landlord.  We  shall  still  wear 
clothes,  and,  when  they  get  too  shabby,  buy  new 
ones.  We  shall  use  just  about  as  much  clean  linen 
as  usual ;  there  is  little  danger  of  a  revival  of  the 
flannel  shirts  and  paper  collars  of  forty  years  ago. 
Few  of  us  will  deny  ourselves  tobacco,  even  if  we 
substitute  a  wholesome  pipe  for  the  questionable 
cigar.  We  shall  somehow  or  other  provide  our- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  most  of  the 
cheap  luxuries. 

Things  wTill  go  on  much  as  they  are  going,  al- 
though savings  bank  accounts  may  shrink  or  cease 
to  grow.  Perhaps  some  of  us  may  learn  whole- 
some lessons  of  thrift  and  frugality  which  will 
help  us  to  get  rich  when  prosperity  returns.  But 
we  shall  live  and  love  and  laugh,  in  spite  of  hard 
times,  perhaps  even  because  of  them. 

Now  for  a  moment,  disregarding  actual  facts, 
let  us  think  of  the  condition  as  though  it  were  a 
settled  and  permianent  one.  Is  the  social  work 
that  we  or  others  are  doing  a  luxury  or  a  neces- 
sity? Most  of  us  will  be  ready  to  say  that  our 
own  particular  piece  of  work  is  a  necessary  one. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  result  we  look  for  is 
to  be  not  only  a  social  gain  but  also  a  great  eco- 
nomic advantage.  Surely  work  of  which  that  is 
true  should  be  quickened  rather  than  retarded  in 
face  of  economic  pressure. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  much  of  the  need 
for  social  work  is  increased  by  business  disaster. 
The  demands  are  greater  in  hard  times  than  in 
prosperous  ones.  Surely  we  must  heal  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the  orphan, 
whether  there  is  a  war  in  Europe  or  not. 

Still  more,  the  world-wide  disaster  brings  new 
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claims  on  our  benevolence.  The  appeal  of  the  Red 
Cross  finds  our  hearts.  Many  of  the  reservists, 
called  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  colors,  leave 
wives  and  children  in  penury  behind  them.  Many 
of  them  will  be  killed.  So  far  as  we  have  heard 
no  European  nation  pensions  the  bereaved  fami- 
lies of  its  slaughtered  soldiers.  Their  widows  and 
orphans  will  be  with  us. 

Surely  every  sound  argument  which  we  use  in 
days  of  prosperity  for  the  support  of  real,  posi- 
tive, vital  social  work  is  just  as  sound  in  days  of 
adversity.  It  is  possible  that  we  who  do  the  work 
must  exercise  some  self-denial,  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
tent of  enduring  reduction  of  salaries.  Some  of 
us  remember  the  day  when  no  agent  of  a  charity 
society  hoped  for  more  than  the  barest  living  in 
payment  for  his  labor.  He  was  expected  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  money  as  well  as  of  ease  and  com- 
fort, when  he  chose  a  social  worker's  career. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  work  may  have 
to  do  it  no  longer  out  of  our  superabundance.  Our 
.sifts  may  come  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  sacri- 
fice. We  may  say,  with  David  of  old,  "neither 
will  I  offer  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  doth  cost 
me  nothing."  If  we  really  believe  and  are  in 
earnest  in  our  beneficence  that  may  happen. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Suppose  it  is  true  that  we  are  using  five 
or  six  billions  of  European  capital  in  our  rail- 
ways and  great  industries.  Suppose  the  capital- 
ists want  to  realize  on  the  stocks  and  bonds  they 
hold.  It  is  true  that  throwing  on  the  market  a 
great  mass  of  securities  would  reduce  the  price  of 
all  of  them ;  but  that  would  not  destroy  the  actual 
wealth,  the  tangible  property,  they  represent. 
AVe  are  too  much  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  stocks 
and  shares  are  wealth,  when  the  truth  is  that 
they  are  merely  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

If  I  own  my  home  and  continue  to  live  in  it,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  it  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  $10,000  or  $7,000.  The 
stringency  on  Wall  Street  will  not  make  the  yel- 
low acres  of  corn  in  Kansas  any  less  golden;  the 
prospect  is  the  other  way.  Though  railroad 
shares  be  quoted  at  a  shorter  price,  the  road  is 
just  as  long  and  able  to  carry  just  as  many  pas- 
sengers. 

It  may  even  be  that  this  is  the  time  for  us  to 
change  from  being  a  debtor  nation,  using  the  sav- 
ings of  other  people  because  we  pay  them  a  higher 
interest  than  they  can  get  at  home,  to  being,  if  not 
a  creditor  nation,  then  a  self-financing  one.  Per- 
haps for  a  few  years,  our  exports  which  feed  and 
clothe  the  Europeans,  may  be  paid  for  in  our  own 
shares  and  bonds,  instead  of  in  things  which  we 
can  make  for  ourselves,  or  in  articles  of  luxury 
which  we  can  worry  along  without.  Most  of  the 
quarter  billion  dollars  which  Americans  spend  an- 
nually on  foreign  travel  may  be  saved  to  the  na- 
tion; especially  if  the  contact-mines,  with  which 
the  Germans  have  been  sowing  the  North  Sea, 
begin  to  drift  down  to  the  Atlantic  lanes. 

On  some  such  basis  it  would  take  but  a  few 
years,  especially  with  crops  like  the  present  one, 


to  pay  off  our  foreign  bondholders,  and,  while  we 
are  doing  it,  to  acquire  a  reasonable  share  of  that 
frugality  which  makes  France  the  lending  nation 
of  the  world. 

But  the  assumption  of  a  permanent  condition 
of  hard  times  for  America  is  absurd.  None  but  a 
confirmed  and  obstinate  pessimist  doubts  that  our 
financial  troubles  are  temporary  ones,  and  that 
business  will  soon  resume  under  new  conditions 
with  three-fold  activity.  Of  the  five  great  nations 
at  war,  the  people  of  three  are  the  greatest  mann 
facturers  of  the  world.  While  they  usually  inter- 
change vast  amounts  of  goods  among  themselves 
and  with  us,  yet  the  bulk  of  their  exports  goes  to 
non-manufacturing  peoples.  We  have  only  to 
reach  out  with  energy,  enterprise  and  efficiency, 
to  take  over,  at  any  rate  for  years,  the  trade  they 
are  making  themselves  unable  to  conduct.  It  is 
true  that  our  imports  will  be  curtailed,  but  many 
of  them  are  luxuries  we  may  well  dispense  with. 

The  ardent  protectionist  might  say  that  the 
state  of  war  is  a  perfect  natural  protection  for 
our  manufacturers  and  must  surely  make  us  all 
rich.  Meanwhile,  for  our  normal  exports  of  raw 
material,  except  cotton,  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  ever;  a  demand  that  must  continue  for  sev- 
eral, if  not  many,  years,  at  higher  prices  than  we 
have  ever  obtained. 

It  is  surely  a  fair  and  reasonable  conclusion 
that  in  a  few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  at  most, 
the  financial  cloud  now  shadowing  us  will  be  gone 
and  the  sun  of  prosperity  shine  brightly. 

Meanwhile  many  of  our  liberal  supporters  who 
have  given  without  much  consideration,  not  thor- 
oughly understanding  nor  vitally  believing  in  the 
need  of  the  work  they  pay  for,  not  appreciating 
their  own  responsibility  for  tb<*  continuance  of  a 
necessary  work  which  they  have  helped  to  begin, 
feeling  themselves  hard  hit,  may  discontinue  or 
seriously  reduce  their  contributions.  No  doubt, 
some  social  agencies,  with  poor  foundations  of 
real  necessity  for  existence,  may  be  pinched  out  of 
it.  Others  may  have  to  lessen  expenses.  The  temp- 
tation to  relax  in  thoroughness,  to  lower  the 
quality  of  our  work  through  a  mistaken  idea  of 
economy  that  is  ever  present,  will  be  strong.  So 
will  that  of  "reducing  the  intake." 

If  there  is  social  work,  so-caljed,  being  carried 
on,  of  no  particular  value,  which  meets  no  real 
human  need,  the  present  time  is  likely  to  bring 
such  work  to  disaster.  Let  us  hope  that  only  such 
work  may  really  suffer.  But  for  our  great 
benevolent  associations  and  societies,  which  have 
existed  so  many  years  that  the  community  has 
grown  round  them  until  they  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  its  organization,  for  our  splendid 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak  and  help- 
less, for  these,  needed  now  more  than  ever,  wis- 
dom and  prudence  and  good  judgment  join  to  say : 
"The  storm  is  severe,  but  it  will  pass.  Be 
brave,  even  if  need  be  to  the  point  that  some  men 
call  rashness.  Hold  fast  in  faith  and  hope.  There 
is  no  real  failure  except  that  of  being  false  to  the 
best  that  is  in  us." 
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gISHOP  SPALDING  struck  New 
York  like  one  of  the  fresh  breezes 
from  his  high  Rockies.  His  words 
were  like  the  crack  of  thunder  in 
his  mountain  valleys.  Who  that  was 
present  during-  the  last  General  Con- 
vention can  forget  the  sight  of  his 
tall  spare  figure  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  when 
he  called  that  body  a  "capitalistic  con- 
vention." It  was  Savonarola  over  again 
in  the  Duoma,  challenging  Florence  to 
be  righteous;  or  Amos  at  Bethel,  de- 
manding that  justice  be  done.  Men  and 
women  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  seats 
and  gasped.  "What  manner  of  man  was 
this,  and  in  lawn  sleeves !"  they  ex- 
claimed. 

And  well  might  they  ask  how  he  came 
to  be  a  bishop.  in  this  American 
church  as  in  our  American  state,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  elect  our  strongest  men 
to  high  office.  We  choose  "safe  men." 
Frank  Spalding  was  not  a  safe  man;  he 
was  a  prophet.  "God,"  he  prayed,  "keep 
me  from  being  a  respectable  ecclesiasti- 
cal official."  He  became  a  bishop  be- 
cause his  father  had  been  a  bishop.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  had  the  house  really 
known  him  at  the  time  of  his  election  it 
would  have  left  him  in  Erie,  Pa.  He 
was  a  rationalist  and  a  Socialist.  But 
how  he  loved  Christ  and  the  brother- 
hood, with  all  the  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  fine  nature  ! 

He  was  no  builder  of  churches.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
in  which  he  said,  "No  more  churches 
will  be  built  in  Utah  so  long  as  I  am 
bishop."  The  managers  of  corporations 
that  owned  the  towns  said  to  him,  "We 
will  not  sell  you  land  nor  give  you  land 
in  our  town  for  a  church.  We  will 
lease  you  land  and  we  will  write  the 
lease,  because  we  propose  to  control  the 
preaching  in  our  town."  Spalding  was 
the  champion  of  the  poor.  He  would 
not  sell  his  birthright  or  betray  his  fel- 
lows, even  for  a  church. 

Neither  was  he  concerned  with  con- 
verts. Utah  was  his  diocese,  the  home 
of  the  Mormons,  and  he  was  in  it,  not 
as  an  ecclesiastic  concerned  with  statis- 
tics, but  a  spiritual  influence.  The  argu- 
ment wherewith  he  sought  to  confute 
Mormonism  was  intellectual  sincerity. 
He  asked  the  young  Mormons  who  had 
gone  East  to  college  and  returned  to 
Utah,  to  be  true  to  their  own  high  stand- 
ards of  intellectual  integrity  and  scien- 
tific accuracy.  His  opponents  respected 
him  because  he  was  always  fair. 

His  sermon  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Brooklyn,  last  fall,  was  described  by  a 
Boston  lady  who  came  to  hear  him  as 
"absolutely  the  most  uncompromising 
utterance"  she  had  ever  heard  from  a 
pulpit.  He  wanted  men  to  think  straight 
and  to  talk  out.  Had  he  lived  among 
the  Indians  he  would  have  been  named 
"Straight  Tongue."  He  hated  cant  and 
sham,  especially  in  religion ;  and  dubbed 


.FRANKLIN  S.  SPALDING, 

Bishop  of  Utah 

1865-1914 

Bishop  Spalding  died  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  25,  as  the  result  of 
an  automobile  accident.  He  was  born 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  the  son  of  John  Franklin 
Spalding  who  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Colorado.  In  1887  he  graduated  from 
Princeton,  and  in  1891  from  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
rector  of  All  Saints,  Denver;  St. 
Luke's,  Montclair,  Denver;  and  of  St. 
Paul's,  Erie,  Pa.,  whence  he  was  call- 
ed 1o  the  missionary  diocese  of  Utah. 


an  institution  which  called  itself  a  "par- 
ish house,"  but  was  in  reality  a  luxuri- 
ous clergy  house,  as  one  of  the  biggest 
pieces  of  hypocrisy  he  had  seen. 

Of  heroic  mould,  with  a  spirit  brave 
and  gentle;  clean  cut  in  his  thinking, 
and  forceful  in  his  speech ;  with  a  heart 
that  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  and  with  a  vision  of 
an  economic  and  spiritual  order  wherein 
the  poor  were  to  possess  the  full  pro- 
duct of  their  labor,  Frank  Spalding  lived 
in  his  time  and  place,  a  man  among 
men,  and  a  bishop  such  as  we  shall  not 
see  his  like  again. 

J.  HOWARD  MELISH. 


J)R.  MAZYCK  P.  RAVENEL,  who 
has  been  for  several  years  director 
of  Wisconsin  state  laboratories  and  was 
formerly  professor  of  bacteriology  at 
the  state  university,  Madison,  has  accept- 
ed a  call  to  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  will  be  professor  of  preventive  medi- 
cine and  bacteriology  in  the  public  health 
laboratory  of  the  university.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  hygienic  laboratory, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Dr.  Ravenel  is  well  known  in  anti-tuber- 
culosis work. 


2\  CIRCLE  of  stones  has  been  laid  on 
a  high  hill  overlooking  Lake 
Memphremagog,  Quebec.  Pastures  and 
wood  paths  lead  down  to  the  groves  of 
evergreens  where  at  Cedar  Lodge  open 
house  was  kept  year  after  year  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  June  Barrows.  Late 
in  August  the  ashes  of  the  wife,  Isabel 
C.  Barrows,  were  committed  to  rest  be- 
side those  of  the  husband.  In  the  center 
of  the  circle  a  granite  shaft  bears  names 
and  dates,  and  on  the  top  stands  a  sun 
dial  with  the  inscription — "The  shadow- 
passes,  light  remains."  A  simple  but  im- 
pressive service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot,  for  many 
years  a  camp  neighbor,  and  a  group  of 
old  friends  and  neighbors  participated. 
Writing  of  the  service  in  the  Christian 
Register,  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  says  of 
it: 

"Through  the  maples  on  one  side 
shone  the  waters  of  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog; across  the  wide  sweep  of  fields  and 
lake  to  the  south  rose  grandly  Owl's 
Head  and  Mt.  Elephantis;  overhead  was 
the  blue  sky  with  a  few  fleecy  white 
clouds  drifting  peacefully  across.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  our  friends  should 
rest  here,  amidst  the  wonderful  sur- 
rounding beauty  of  scenes  long  dear  to 
them,  and  ever  to  be  associated  with 
their  loved  memory." 


L  EONARD  E.  OPDYCKE,  who  died 
snddenly  on  September  2.  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  since  1896. 
During  these  eighteen  years  he  was 
closely  connected  with  every  important 
activity  of  the  association,  serving  on 
the  Committee  of  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation, on  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
Committee,  on  the  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, as  chairman  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Department,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  as  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  from  1909  as  a  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Opdycke's  name  will  ever  be  iden- 
tified with  the  success  of  Sea  Breeze 
Hospital,  the  Seaside  Park  for  New 
York  city,  and  with  mothers'  pensions, 
for  all  of  which  he  worked  indefatigably. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties (building)  and  was  associated  with 
R.  Fulton  Cutting  in  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Mr.  Opdycke  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1858 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 


CTOCKTON  RAYMOND  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Bureau  of  Advice  and  Informa- 
tion of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University  and  for  five  years 
practiced'law  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is 
also  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  and  holds  the  degree  of' 
M.  A.  from  Columbia.  He  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  seven  districts  into  which 
Dayton  was  divided  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  flood  relief  in  1912.  More 
recently  he  has  been  engaged  in  play- 
ground work  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THOMAS    D.    WALSH 
1875-1914 

AROMAS  D.  WALSH,  superintend- 
ent and  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  died  September  27.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
society  as  a  lad  of  eighteen  and  had 
risen  through  various  positions  until  he 
became  its  chief  executive,  succeeding 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins  in  1910. 

Mr.  Walsh  had  taken  part  in  various 
state  and  national  conventions  of  anti- 
cruelty  societies,  both  as  organizer  and 
speaker,  and  he  had  an  international  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  on  sub- 
jects in  his  field.  In  his  work  in  New 
York  he  was  known  no  less  for  his  good 
nature  and  friendly  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion with  other  social  agencies  than  for 
the  efficiency  with  which  he  conducted 
the  large  and  burdensome  affairs  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  C. 


\/f  RS.  F.  B.  LEWIS,  formerly  general 
secretary  of  the  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Associated  Charities  has  taken  up 
her  duties  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  United  Workers. 
Mrs.  Lewis  served  for  three  years  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Newburyport 
society,  which  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  strongest  among  the  small 
cities  of  Massachusetts.  Before  going 
to  Newburyport,  she  was  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Woman's  Federation  in  Del- 
aware, Ohio,  which  served  in  place  of 
an  associated  charities. 


T  N  the  Newburyport  society,  Mrs. 
Lewis  is  succeeded  by  Emma  W. 
Lee  as  general  secretary.  Miss  Lee 
served  for  some  time  with  the  Boston 
Associated  Charities,  at  the  last  having 
charge  of  the  bureau  of  information 
regarding  social  agencies.  'She  went 
thence  to  the  Rochester  United  Charities 
as  assistant  secretary.  From  there  she 
returned  to  Boston.  She  has  since 
served  as  general  secretary  of  the  Lynn 
Associated  Charities  and  as  supervisor 
in  connection  with  the  special  work  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Char- 
ity, with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
public  outdoor  relief. 


pRANK  J.  BRUNO,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  district  work  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, became  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis  on 
September  14.  Mr.  Bruno  was  graduat- 
ed from  Williams  in  1899  and  from  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1902.  Follow- 
ing four  years  in  the  active  pastorate, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Colorado  Springs  and  in 
1911,  assistant  superintendent — later 
superintendent — of  the  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  During  May 
and  June  of  this  year  he  conducted 
courses  in  family  work  at  the  Summer 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  in 
Denver. 

Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Mr.  Bruno's  as- 
sistant, has  succeeded  him  as  superin- 
tendent of  district  work.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine 
and  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. 

J^.  C.  EDLUND,  who  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  assistant  to 
John  M.  Glenn,  director  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  as  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  and  Dis- 
trict Work.  Mr.  Edlund  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell,  1909.  Until  he  became  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Glenn  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell. 


JETT  LAUCK  has  been  ap- 
pointed counselor  and  head  of  the 
recently  reorganized  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress.  The  function  of  this  bureau 
is  to  stimulate  the  permanent  settlement 
of  southern  farms.  Mr.  Lauck  is  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  at 
Washington,  is  consulting  expert  to  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations and  is  co-author  with  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, of  The  Immigration  Problem. 


ROBERT  A.    CROSBY 

Secretary  of  the  New  Haven  Civic 
Association,  whose  appointment  as 
head  worker  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York,  was  reported  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  October  3. 

J)R.  OSCAR  TEAGUE,  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  Research  Labora- 
tory, has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
new  bacteriological  laboratory  at  the 
New  York  quarantine  station.  One  aim 
of  this  new  appointment  is  the  protection 
of  New  York  from  plague  or  any  of 
the  epidemics  that  result  from  war  con- 
ditions. 


J.  STEGER  has  taken  charge 
as  general  secretary  of  the  newly 
organized  Federated  Charities  of  York, 
Pa.  Mr.  Steger  has  served  for  about 
three  years  as  a  worker  in  the  west  side 
district  of  the  Chicago  United  Charities 
and  goes  strongly  recommended  by  that 
society  whose  graduates  are  occupying 
many  important  positions  in  social  work. 


Washable 

Fabrics 

for  Fall  1914 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 

Japanese  Crepe,  Kindergarten  Cloth  anil  Fine  Mercer- 
ized Poplins  — In  a  most  attractive  line  of  new  colorings,  27  ami  30 
inches  wide,  at  25c.  a  yard. 

Cotton  Voiles— In  stripes  and  floral  effects,  38  inches  wide,  at  25c.  yard. 
/>.  <C J".  Anderson  CHnahams—Vfe  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  the 
largest  assortment    of  these  high-grade  fabrics  in  all   the  plain  shades, 
stripes,  checks  and  plaids,  32  inches  wide,  all  45c.  yard. 
Silk  and  Cotton  Poplin — A  charming  fabric,  very  silky  in  appear- 
ance; will  drape  beautifully.  White,  Cream  and  Colors,  36  in.  wide,  75c.  yd. 
Georgette  Crepe,  Silk  and  Cotton— A  fine,  heavy  quality,  comes 
also  in  White,  Cream  and  Colors,  36  inches  wide,  at  $1.00  yard. 
Crepe  tie  Chine,  Silk  and  Cotton — White,  Cream  and  all  the  new- 
est French  shades,  36  inches  wide,  at  50c.  yard. 

Printed  Crepe  de  Chine — Exquisite  floral  patterns  scattered  over 
White  or  Colored  backgrounds.  Will  make  charming  evening  or  dancing 
frocks;  36  inches  wide,  at75c.  yard. 

Flannel*,  Challies  anil  Shirtings—  Everything  desirable  in  qual- 
ity, design  and  coloring  is  included  in  our  present  assortment. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 

fJERR  von  Hoffman  finds  the  Ger- 
mans preventing  and  caring  for  dis- 
tress as  thoroughly  as  they  organize  armies, 
and  Austria  finding  war  a  melting-pot  for 
its  race  troubles.  Page  82. 

A    SOCIAL  welfare  committee  heads  the 
list  of  proposed  legislative  reforms  in 
Illinois.     Page  80. 

g  V  a  proposed  referendum  law  in  Wash- 
ington, employment  agencies  will  be 
prohibited  from  charging  fees  from  those 
seeking  work — only  employers  can  be  charg- 
ed. If  it  carries,  the  bill  lays  on  the  state 
the  duty  of  organizing  its  labor  market 
through  free  state  agencies,  Mr.  Leiserson 
argues.  Page  87. 

J7NGLAND,    France    and    Germany    have 
ruled     liquor     out     of     their     armies. 
Page  79. 

DEPARTMENT  store  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers and  other  working  women  in 
Xew  York  city  have  organized  a  co-opera- 
tive employment  bureau  and  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  fund  for  paying  wages  to  out-of- 
work  girls  for  sewing  on  Red  Cross  shirts 
while  they  look  for  jobs.  Page  79. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  Juvenile  and  Domes- 
tic Relations  Courts  are  to  have  a  new 
building.    Page  81. 

boy  probation  officers  of  Cleveland's 
Junior  Juvenile  Court  form  a  socialized 
police  force  for  the  kids  of  the  Hiram 
House  district.  The  plan  is  to  catch  them 
very  young  in  mischief  and  keep  them  out 
of  worse  trouble.  Page  83. 

SIGNOR  VILLARI'S  pessimism  about 
America  is  only  part  of  the  story,  says 
Mr.  Speranza.  Grant  unfit  judges  in  minor 
courts,  crowded  labor  camps,  tuberculosis, 
exploitation, — half  the  story  still  remains 
untold,  and  an  inspiring  half.  An  Italian- 
American's  spirited  review  of  an  Italian 
book.  Page  84. 

JACKSONVILLE'S  count  of  its  habitual 
-'  drug-users  showed  more  whites  than 
Negroes,  more  women  than  men.  Discon- 
certing evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  some 
anti-prohibition  debaters.  Page  80. 

fire  and  life  hazards  exist  through- 
out the  retail  trade,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Committee  on 
Safety.  The  arrangement  of  department 
store  buildings,  the  inflammable  contents 
and  the  great  numbers  of  employes  and 
shoppers  are  all  danger  points.  Page  88. 

^  SCORE  or  more  of  organizations  are 
working  with  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  City  Club  in  its 
stand  against  vice.  Four  legislative  reforms 
have  been  proposed.  Page  81. 

'J1  HE  rat,  with  his  cargo  of  plague-infect- 
ed fleas,  has  the  whole  force  of  the  fed- 
eral health  service  at  his  scurrying  heels  in 
the  campaign  to  prevent  bubonic  plague. 
His  early  demise  is  promised  in  a  popular 
slogan.  His  swan-song  may  be  a  companion 
piece  to  the  historic  flea  on  the  tail  of  the 
dog  of  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo.  Page  79. 
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A  RELIEF  FUND  RAISED  BY  AND 
FOR  WORKING  GIRLS 

PERHAPS  NONE  of  the  war  re- 
lief funds  has  more1  of  fellowship  for 
distress  than  one  raised  by  working 
girls  for  working  girls  in  New  York 
city.  To  it  one  young  girl  contributed  a 
penny.  Anoher,  who  had  only  twenty- 
five  cents  with  her,  asked  to  have  the 
piece  changed,  and  put  five  cents  into 
the  hat.  Another,  after  securing  a  posi- 
tion came  back  to  the  office  and  con- 
tributed twenty-five  cents. 

The  idea  of  the  fund  originated  with 
the  depositors  of  the  Vacation  Saving 
Fund,  an  organization  of  8,000  working 
girls  under  the  direction  of  the  Vacation 
Committee  of  the  Woman's  Department, 
National  Civic  Federation.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  depositors  on  September  1,  it 
was  decided  to  open  a  free  employment 
bureau  at  38  West  Thirty-ninth  Street 
for  depositors  who  were  out  of  work.. 

Merely  registering  at  an  employment 
bureau,  however,  did  not  keep  the  ket- 
tle boiling  and  the  next  step  was 
to  open  a  sewing  room.  Here  the 
applicants,  while  awaiting  permanent 
positions,  might  earn  a  small  wage  for 
a  short  day's  work  by  making  garments 
for  the  European  emergency  hospitals. 
And  it  is  to  the  fund  from  which 
these  wages  are  paid  that  the  hearty, 
tiny  contributions  were  given  by  depart- 
ment store  clerks,  stenographers  and  of- 
fice girls,  many  of  whom  know  what  it 
is  to  lose  their  meager  pay. 

Recently  a  loft  at  28  West  Thirty- 
eighth  Street  was  donated  for  a  new 
work  room  where  more  women  can  be 
accommodated  and  the  stitching  of  Red 
Cross  shirts  goes  on  to  the  tune  of 
borrowed  sewing  machines.  Besides 
garments  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  scraps 
and  remnants  of  material  are  used  for 
making  holders  and  children's  dresses 
and-  a  few  individuals  are  providing 
models  and  material  for  paid  orders. 

There  are  present  an  average  of  fifty 
girls  a  day,  receiving  seventy-five  cents 
each  for  the  day's  work.  This  is  not 
considered  a  living  wage  but  an  amount 
sufficient  to  tide  a  girl  over  until  she 
finds  a  position. 

Hours  are  from  9  until  5,  with  per- 
mission to  take  off  all  time  necessary  to 
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follow  up  clues  to  jobs.  The  telephone 
from  the  employment  bureau  brings  fre- 
quent good  news  from  the  employers 
who  are  co-operating. 

All  told,  in  a  month,  there  have  been 
800  applicants  of  whom  175  were  placed, 
chiefly  in  office  positions.  Few  factory 
workers  have  registered  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  place  domestic  help. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  is  Miss  Robinson  Smith. 
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IQU1OR    DRUMMED    OUT    OF 
THREE  ARMIES 


SUNDRY  BLOWS  have  been  deliv- 
ered lately  against  the  liquor  traffic  on 
the  score  of  public  health.  The  most 
conspicuous  is  the  stand  taken  by  the 
commanders  of  three  of  the  armies  now 
at  war. 

It  has  been  decreed  that  there  shall 
be  no  beer  for  German  soldiers,  there 
shall  be  no  absinthe  for  French  soldiers, 
and  Lord  Kitchener  has  urged  total  ab- 
stinence upon  British  soldiers.  Yet  it 
is  not  long  since  all  patients  in  British 
public  hospitals  had  their  regular  allow- 
ance of  alcoholic  drink;  it  is  not  long 
since  beer  and  manliness  were  inextric- 
ably bound  together  in  the  German 
mind;  and  every  attack  on  alcohol  con- 
sumption in  France  was  regarded  as  a 
blow  at  a  great  national  industry. 

Another  move  against  the  sale  of 
liquor,  was  the  action  taken  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Alienists  and  Neurologists  at 
their  third  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  July.  The  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Insanity  presented  a  report 
which  asserted  that  the  major  causes  of 
mental  derangement  and  deficiency  are 
largely  if  not  wholly  controllable  and 
eradicable,  and  that  as  alcoholism  is 
one  of  these  causes,  state  authorities 
should  be  urged  to  take  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  sale  of  alcohol  "until  such 
time  as  actual  prohibition  be  enacted." 

A  less  widely  heralded  thrust  at 
liquor  is  the  publication  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office  of  a  list  of  "alcoholic 
medicinal  preparations  which  have  been 
examined  by  this  office  and  held  to  be 
insufficiently  medicated  to  render  them 
unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage."  The  list  is 
too  long  to  give  here  but  it  can  be  had  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office,  Washington. 


kREVENTING     PLAGUE    ALONG 
THE  ENTIRE  SEA  COAST 

TWENTY-EIGHT  DEATHS  from  bu- 
bonic plague  in  New  Orleans  since  the 
disease  was  discovered  there  early  in 
the  summer,  have  stimulated  health  au- 
thorities in  every  port  and  in  many  in- 
land cities  to  exterminate  rats.  Activi- 
ties of  federal,  state  and  local  health  of- 
ficials have  brought  about  a  popular 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  rats 
carry  the  plague-infected  fleas  which 
transmit  the  disease  to  human  beings, 
and  in  some  places  popular  campaigns 
have  been  set  going  with  "bat  the  rat' 
or  "rout  the  rat"  as  slogans  of  similai 
import  to  the  earlier  "swat  the  fly"  in 
the  typhoid  campaigns. 

In  a  recent  report,  Surgeon-General 
Blue  of  the  Public  Health  Service  said 
that  although  "bat-the-rat"  campaigns 
are  important  in  the  work  of  plague 
prevention,  their  value  is  limited.  Rats 
breed  too  rapidly  to  be  exterminated  by 
traps  and  poison  alone.  Building  of  ab- 
solutely rat-proof  buildings  is  the  only 
sure  method  of  rat  elimination  and  hence 
of  plague  prevention.  Such  a  measure 
should  be  a  permanent  feature  in  the 
health  program  of  every  port  city,  he 
said. 

In  all  ports,  vessels  are  required  to 
fend  eight  feet  from  the  docks,  and  all 
cables  must  have  rat-guards  to  preveni 
the  rats  which  may  survive  fumigatio* 
from  crawling  ashore. 

Progress  in  rat-proofing  and  othei 
preventive  measures  has  naturally  been 
most  rapid  in  New  Orleans  under  Sur- 
geon-General Rucker,  and  in  neighbor- 
ing cities.  Galveston,  Texas,  offers  a 
bounty  of  five  cents  for  dead  rats  and 
ten  cents  for  live  ones.  All  port  front- 
age is  being  thoroughly  cleaned  up  under 
the  direction  of  an  expert.  Natchez, 
Miss.,  has  a  special  force  for  rat  destruc- 
tion. Outgoing  packets  for  Mississippi 
ports  are  thoroughly  fumigated  and  or- 
dinances calling  for  the  rat-proofing  of 
all  buildings  within  the  city  fire  limits 
have  been  passed.  At  Mobile,  Ala.,  an 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  detailed  to  advise  with  the  city 
health  authorities. 

F.xperts  are  employed  at  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  and  bacteriological  examination! 
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of  rats  are  made  at  the  city  laboratory. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  offers  a  bonus  of  $5 
to  the  first  person  catching  100  rats. 
The  city  bacteriologist  examines  all 
rodents  for  plague  symptoms.  In  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  active  inspection 
and  preventive  work  is  being  carried  on. 
Philadelphia  has  set  aside  $10,000  as  an 
emergency  fund  to  be  expended  in  rat 
eradication. 

Close  supervision  of  incoming  vessels 
is  maintained  at  the  port  of  New  York 
and  rats  killed  by  fumigating  the  ships 
are  examined  at  the  laboratory  recently 
opened  at  quarantine  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Teague. 

In  a  number  of  states,  notably  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ala- 
bama, Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  state 
health  authorities  are  not  only  co- 
operating in  these  plague-prevention 
campaigns,  but  are  endeavoring  through 
circulars,  letters  and  newspaper  public- 
ity to  stimulate  public  interest  in  rodent 
extermination,  or  to  use  the  very  latest 
word,  "deratization." 

California  and  Washington,  in  addi- 
tion to  rats,  have  ground  squirrels  to  ex- 
terminate. In  California  where  the 
latest  report  shows  358  rats  collected  and 
examined  but  no  plague  symptoms  de- 
tected, the  result  may  be  traced  not  only 
to  the  traps  set  daily  in  each  of  the 
largest  cities — 1,734  in  San  Francisco 
alone — and  to  the  fourteen  pounds  of 
poison  used  (the  average  per  city),  but 
especially  to  the  large  number  of  prem- 
ises inspected  and  ordered  renovated  or 
destroyed. 

A  most  unsensational  statement  of  a 
really  stupendous  amount  of  work  by 
federal  officers  is  made  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  bulletins.  For  instance: 

"During  the  fortnight  ended  Septem- 
ber 12,  the  department  of  outgoing  quar- 
antine has  fumigated  141  vessels  with 
sulphur  and  28  with  carbon  monoxide; 
.  .  .  has  inspected  40,017  tons  of  out- 
going freight  and  202,986  packages  of 
freight;  issued  81  clean  and  8  foul  bills 
of  health. 

"The  department  of  overland  freight 
inspection  has  inspected  6,573  cars;  has 
rat-proofed  3,445  cars  and  has  condemn- 
ed 20  cars. 

"The   department   of   field   operations 


has  trapped  15,480  rats;  has  fumigated 
7  premises ;  disinfected  145  premises ;  in- 
spected 10,327  premises;  has  placed  515,- 
715  poisons;  has  served  4,978  notices; 
has  rat-proofed  560  buildings  and  has 
inspected  248  dead. 

"The  department  of  laboratory  ex- 
aminations has  received  14,017  rodents, 
of  which  it  has  examined  9,996 ;  25  sus- 
picious rats  were  found  and  in  14  of 
these  the  diagnosis  of  plague  was  con- 
firmed; one  suspicious  case  of  human 
plague  was  examined.  The  total  num- 
ber of  rodents  found  up  to  September 
12  was  79,543,  of  which  68,595  were  ex- 
amined." 

A  SOUTHERN  CITY'S  CENSUS  OF 
DRUG  USERS 

IT  is  common  knowledge  that 
drug  addiction  is  increasing  every  year; 
but  there  is  hardly  any  public  health 
problem,  unless  it  be  venereal  diseases, 
about  which  it  is  so  hard  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy data  as  the  illegal  use  of  habit- 
forming  drugs.  Therefore  the  more 
welcome  is  a  report  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Terry,  health  officer  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  which  gives  the  facts  concerning 
a  fairly  typical  southern  city. 

Dr.  Terry  obtained  his  information  in 
a  novel  way.  He  secured  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of 
cocaine  and  opium,  one  section  of  which 
provided  that  habitual  users  could  ob- 
tain free  of  charge  prescriptions  for 
the  drugs  from  the  health  officer  at  his 
discretion.  Thus  every  excuse  for  illicit 
sales  was  removed,  and  the  victims  were 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  Dr. 
Terry  himself. 

The  data  thus  secured  show  that  in 
a  city  of  something  over  28,000  inhabit- 
ants, there  are  646  drug  users.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  belief,  there  are 
fewer  Negroes  than  whites.  Jackson- 
ville has  about  equal  numbers  of  both, 
but  the  white  drug  habitues  number  416, 
the  Negroes,  only  230.  Women  out- 
number men,  380  against  266. 

Morphine  heads  the  list  with  37.6  per 
cent  of  all  cases.  Cocaine  comes  next 
with  26.7  per  cent;  then  other  forms  of 
opium,  laudanum,  18.8  per  cent;  heroin, 
4.4  per  cent :  gum  opium,  2.2  per  cent ; 


and  finally  10.3  per  cent,  who  use  both 
morphine  and  cocaine.  Negroes  are  the 
largest  users  of  cocaine,  whites  of  mor- 
phine. 

No  less  than  54.4  per  cent  were  led 
into  the  habit  by  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions. Dr.  Terry  believes  that  no  cor- 
rective legislation  will  be  effectual  which 
does  not  take  the  practicing  physician 
into  account  as  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portance. He  also  urges  the  necessity 
of  providing  free  treatment  for  these 
wretched  people,  for  simply  to  deprive 
them  of  their  drugs  is  cruel.  Iowa  has 
made  such  provision  and  with  excellent 
results. 

The  trend  of  opium  among  health 
officials  is  that  legislation  to  prevent  this 
evil  must  be  federal  and  it  is  opportune 
that,  after  more  than  a  year's  delay, 
the  federal  opium-ct>caine  traffic  bill, 
generally  known  as  the  Harrison  bill 
(H.  R.  6282),  has  passed  the  Senate, 
with  amendments,  and  gone  back  to  the 
House.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  the  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  compounders, 
dealers  and  dispensers  of  drugs.  The 
doctor-senators,  Gallinger  and  Lane, 
succeeded  in  amending  the  bill  so  as  to 
remove  doctors,  dentists  and  veterin- 
arians from  its  restrictions. 

LEGISLATIVE   REFORMS  FOR 
ILLINOIS 

PUBLICITY  AND  EFFICIENCY  are 
the  keynotes  of  a  program  of  reforms 
for  the  Illinois  Legislature  recently 
agreed  to  by  a  number  of  prominent 
members  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
who  met  in  conference  with  officials  of 
the'  Legislative  Voters'  League.  All 
who  were  present  pledged  their  support 
to  the  measures.  The  league  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  explaining  the  various  items 
and  has  distributed  it  to  all  the  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  Legislature. 

Important  among  the  several  innova- 
tions is  the  recommendation  that  there 
be  a  standing  committee  to  consider  all 
"social  welfare"  bills.  Heretofore 
everything  of  this  character  has  been  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  sixty-nine  standing 
committees,  and  because  none  of  these 
has  been  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
proposed  measures,  they  have  generally 


With  their  car- 
goes of  plague- 
infected  fleas, 
rats  enter  build- 
ings through 
ventilators, 
flues,  and  other 
openings. 
Screens,  as  in 
the  picture  at 
the  right,  bar 
them  out. 
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been  shelved.  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  have  led  the  way  in  a  standing  so- 
cial welfare  committee. 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  to  not  more  than  twenty, 
is  recommended,  and  also  a  provision 
limiting  the  number  of  committees  on 
which  any  one  member  may  serve. 

Other  reforms  advocated  to  expedite 
and  to  make  committee  work  more  effi- 
cient are :  record  of  attendance  of  com- 
mittee members;  roll  call  on  all  bills  in 
committees ;  schedule  for  committee 
meetings  prepared  and  posted  in  advance 
for  the  entire  session ;  stenographic 
records  of  committee  meetings  to  be 
kept  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state;  a  time  limit  on  all  bills  referred 
to  a  standing  committee,  after  which 
they  automatically  come  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house. 

Changes  in  the  rules  affecting  pro- 
cedure in  the  house  were  recommended 
as  follows :  a  constitutional  majority 
to  rule  the  house  at  all  times ;  daily 
stenographic  reports  of  all  proceedings, 
including  discussion  as  well  as  motions 
and  roll  calls,  to  be  kept  and  printed  in 
the  journal ;  record  of  attendance  to  be 
kept;  no  bills  to  be  introduced  "by  re- 
quest" as  heretofore,  thus  enabling  a 
member  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
a  "bad"  bill;  all  bills  to  be  printed  in 
their  final  amended  form  and  distributed 
to  house  members  at  least  three  days  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  voted  on. 
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HE    GOOD    FELLOW    MOVE- 
MENT IN  CHICAGO 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED  Chicagoans 
ranging  from  some  receiving  little  more 
than  a  living  wage  to  well-to-do  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  are  taking 
part  in  the  "good  fellow"  campaign 
which,  this  year,  is  being  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
United  Charities. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  cam- 
paign, which  began  October  1,  over  300 
persons  volunteered.  Unlike  "good  fel- 
low" movements  of  previous  years,  in- 
augurated in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to 
provide  Christmas  dinners  and  holiday 
cheer  for  the  poor,  charitably-minded 
persons  are  not  being  set  loose  on  the 
poor  to  aid  them  as  they  mqy  be  dis- 
posed. Such  help  is  enlisted  solely  in 
cooperation  with  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  Charities.  Some 
are  simply  sending  money,  directing 
that  it  be  used  for  specific  families  or 
that  it  be  applied  to  a  particular  fund 
of  the  society,  or  leaving  the  disposition 
of  it  to  the  charity  workers. 

Whenever  possible  the  "good  fellow" 
is  urged  to  accompany  a  visitor  of  the 
society  to  the  home  of  a  family.  In 
this  way  those  who  give  are  brought 
into  contact  with  those  who  receive,  and 
they  gain  understanding  of  the  motives 
and  methods  of  the  United  Charities  and 
of  the  problems  which  social  workers 
are  called  upon  to  solve.  Many  who 


otherwise  would  have  been  content 
merely  to  give  of  their  wealth,  have 
been  led  to  give  substantially  of  their 
time  in  personal  service  under  direction 
of  the  society. 

While  the  administration  of  the  cam- 
paign imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
United  Charities'  corps  of  workers, 
which  is  already  overburdened,  the  so- 
ciety feels  that  the  value  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  long  run  is  great. 

ANTI-VICE    PROGRAM    OF    A 
WOMAN'S  CLUB 

As  A  SEQUEL  to  its  success  in' 
September,  in  obtaining  over  19,000 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  requesting  him  to  close  Frei- 
burg's dive,  the  Wpman's  City  Club  of 
that  city  has  appointed  a  standing  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Dr.  Effa  V.  Davis,  to 
represent  the  club  in  co-operating  with 
other  organizations  attacking  the  social 
evil.  Already  it  has  made  its  influence 
felt  in  the  deliberations  and  activities  of 
the  advisory  council  of  allied  agencies. 

The  Woman's  City  Club  committee 
has  divided  itself  into  three  sub-com- 
mittees on  legislation,  education,  and 
law-enforcement,  to  be  headed  respect- 
ively by  Victoria  Brooks  Washburn, 
Lucy  A.  Hall,  and  Kate  Adams.  The 
legislative  reforms  which  the  committee 
is  advocating  are: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  fin- 
ing immoral  women,  and  the  substitution 
of    indeterminate    sentences  to   a  state 
rural  vocational  home. 

2.  A  statute  smilar  to  the  Iowa   in- 
junction and  abatement  law,  under  which 
resorts  may  be  declared  public  nuisances 
and  closed  by  injunction,  thus  increas- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the   owner  of 
the  property  for  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put. 

3.  A   redrafting  of  the   abandonment 
act  so  as  to  increase  a  father's  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  his  family  by 
making  non-support  a  misdemeanor  and 
therefore  extraditable. 

4.  A   similar   redrafting   of  the   bast- 
ardy act,  forcing  the  father  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  to  care  for  it  according 
to  his  means  until  it  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  making  his  offense 
a  misdemeanor  so  that  it  will  be  extra- 
ditable. 

Judge  Charles  N.  Goodnow,  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  is  at  work  on  the  last 
two  items.  Under  the  present  bastardy 
act,  passed  in  1870,  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  is  relieved  of  all  fur- 
ther responsiblity  for  its  support  upon 
the  payment  of  $550  to  the  mother. 

In  the  past  eight  and  one-half  months, 
Chicago  has  realized  $30,000  in  fines 
imposed  upon  prostitutes.  This  practice 
has  been  denounced  on  the  ground  that 
under  it  the  city  makes  a  profit  from 
vice,  and  that  it  makes  the  city  virtually 
a  legalized  panderer,  since  the  money 
paid  in  fines  is  "earned"  by  the  women 
through  the  practice  of  prostitution,  ft 
is  aimed  to  do  away  entirely  with  this 
method,  which  the  present  law  requires 


of  the  courts,  and  to  substitute  construc- 
tive measures  for  the  elimination  of 
prostitution. 

Among  the  organizations  allied  in  the 
movement  in  Chicago  are  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  the  Young  People's  Civic 
League,  Law  and  Order  League,  Wel- 
fare League,  Midnight  Mission. 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  Wom- 
an's League  of  Federated  Churches, 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association,  Citizens'  League, 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  Association  of 
Cprnmerce,  Catholic  Woman's  League, 
Woman's  City  Club,  Illinois  Vigilance 
Association,  Eleanor  Clubs,  Y.W.C.A., 
and  the  Immigration  League. 

EW  SITE  FOR  THE  PHILADEL 
PHIA  MUNICIPAL  COURT 
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THE  SELECT  and  Common 
Councils  in  Philadelphia  has  appropri- 
ated $400,000  of  the  loan  of  $11,300,000 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  in  the 
November  election  for  the  purchase  of 
property  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets, 
as  a  site  for  buildings  for  the  juvenile 
and  domestic  relations  branches  of  the 
Municipal  Court. 

Judge  Charles  L.  Brown,  president  of 
the  Municipal  Court,  contends  that  the 
present  House  of  Detention  at  Twenty- 
second  and  Arch  Streets  is  inadequate 
for  the  care  of  the  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  who  come  before  the 
Juvenile  Court,  and  that  additional  fa- 
cilities are  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  larger  numbers  but 
also  for  the  proper  observation,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  children. 

He  contends  further  that  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  court,  which  now 
holds  its  sessions  in  City  Hall,  should 
have  a  place  for  its  hearings  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  court  rooms  in  the 
City  Hall,  so  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  comprise  a  large  part  of  the 
domestic  cases,  need  not  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Philadelphia. 

Mayor  Blankenburg,  in  opposing  the 
incorporation  of  this  item  in  the  loan 
bill,  pointed  out  that  the  property  ad- 
joining the  present  House  of  Detention 
can  be  acquired  for  a  much  smaller  sum 
of  money  and  that  any  necessary  en- 
largement of  the  equipment  can  be  made 
by  simply  enlarging  the  present  quart- 
ers. He  also  believed  that  in  view  of  the 
present  needs  of  Philadelphia  and  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  newness  and  inex- 
perience of  the  present  court,  organized 
last  January,  the  city  should  not  commit 
itself  to  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  as  is  implied  by  a  $400,- 
000  loan  for  land  alone.  It  seems  to 
him  probable  that  the  total  cost  before 
the  whole  job  is  completed,  will  run  be- 
tween $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000,  most  of 
which  he  believes  could  be  saved,  with- 
out loss  to  the  needs  of  the  court  situa- 
tion, by  an  enlargement  af  the  present 
plant. 
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'T'HIS  article  was  received  directly 
•^  from  Herr  von  Hoffman,  vice- 
consul  of  Austria-Hungary  at  Ber- 
lin, who  has  long  been  a  reader 
of  THE  SURVEY.  Though  expressing 
his  personal  impressions,  he  writes, 
of  course,  from  the  official  point  of 
view  and  in  line  with  the  German 
government's  effort  to  influence 
American  public  opinion.  In  denying 
the  occurrence  of  anti-war  demon- 
strations "since  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities" it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  does 
not  contradict  the  accounts  published 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  September  5  and 
October  3  of  such  demonstrations 
prior  to,  and  up  to  the  very  date  of, 
the  declaration  of  war.  His  rating 
the  distress  now  suffered  in  Germany 
by  that  in  the  United  States  during 
1907-8,  and  the  assistance  furnished 
soldiers'  families  by  its  purchasing 
lvalue  in  America  is  to  be  read  as 
an  expression  of  personal  opinion. 

Any  human  consideration  relieving 
the  grim  tragedy  of  this  war  is  wel- 
comed, however,  by  the  American 
public,  whose  social  hopes  for  all  the 
peoples  involved  have  been  trailed  in 
blood  and  mire. — EDITOR. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA-HUN- 
GARY DURING  THE  WAR— By  G.  VON  HOFFMANN 

DISTRESS  AND  MISERY  inevit- 
ably follow  war.  Yet  all  evils'  have 
their  remedy,  and  satisfactory  solution 
depends  upon  the  good-will  and  capacity 
of  all  concerned.  The  powerful  spirit 
of  organization  and  discipline  char- 
acterizing the  German  readily  found  all 
necessary  means  to  keep  the  social  ma- 
chinery going  in  an  almost  unexpected, 
good  way. 

The  rumors  originating  in  hostile 
countries  that  famine  strikes  broke  out 
in  Germany,  that  prices  are  excessive, 
that  Socialists  or  Bohemians  demon- 
strated against  the  war,  that  paper 
money  is  not  accepted,  and  so  on — rum- 
ors which,  as  far  as  known  here,  are  re- 
peated even  in  American  papers  and 
of  course  believed  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic there — are  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  of  some  few 
articles  rose,  during  the  first  days  of 
the  mobilization,  2  or  3  per  cent.  A 
few  are  now  even  cheaper  than  before 
the  war,  but  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity remained  on  the  same  level.  In  the 
first  days,  all  means  of  communication 
being  needed  for  the  transportation  of 
soldiers,  naturally  a  shortage  was  felt 
in  perishable  goods  in  the  large  cities. 
But  as  soon  as  prices  began  to  rise,  the 
government  stepped  in  and  reserved 
special  trains  for  the  articles  needed. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  talk  about 
famine  demonstrations  when  prices  are 
normal. 

Neither  have  anti-war  demonstrations 
occurred  anywhere  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities;  and  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that  not  a  single  voice  was  heard  in 
Germany  or  in  Austria-Hungary  direct- 
ed against  the  war,  which  was  and  is 
felt  as  an  absolute  necessity  of  self-de- 
fence, although  perhaps  as  a  necessary 
evil  by  many.  Socialists  repeatedly 
declared  that  everybody's  first  duty  is 
the  defense  of  his  country  and  of  Ger- 
man civilization,  and  many  a  Socialist 
leader  voluntarily  enrolled  himself  in 
the  army.  The  best  proof  of  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  dominating  even  the  Social- 
ist is  the  recent  order  in  the  Bavarian 
army,  permitting  soldiers  to  read  Social- 
ist papers.  This  was  forbidden  in  peace 
time. 

The  same  patriotism  towards  the  com- 
mon fatherland  is  shown  by  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary, 
except  a  small  group  of  peasants  on  the 
Galician  frontier  calling  themselves 
Russians.  It  was  repeatedly  said  that 
if  the  war  brings  no  other  advantages 
for  Austria-Hungary,  this  single  fact 
would  compensate  all  sacrifices — that 
the  whole  world  sees  the  unerring 
unanimity  and  firm  holding  together  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  dual  monarchy. 

This  rough  picture  of  the  situation 
may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  misery 


is  effectively  prevented.  Where  there 
is  such  a  unanimous  spirit  of  true  pa- 
triotism, there  everybody  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  his  duty,  not  only  on  the 
battlefield,  but  also  at  home  in  social 
work.  "One  for  all,  and  all  for  one," 
seems  to  be  the  watchword.  An  incal- 
culable number  of  societies  everywhere, 
old  ones  adapted  to  the  newly  arising 
needs,  new  ones  daily  organized  with 
effective  centralizing  bodies,  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  Almost  every- 
body with  any  means  takes  part  in  the 
work,  at  least  by  giving  free  meals  or 
by  providing  for  refugees.  The  govern- 
ment takes  the  leadership. 

First  of  all,  the  families  of  the  sol- 
diers must  be  assisted.  According  to 
law  in  Germany,  a  soldier's  wife  re- 
ceives a  relief  of  9  marks  a  month  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  12  marks  during  the 
winter.  For  each  child,  half  of  this 
amount  is  paid.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
the  monthly  assistance  is  even  more — 
36  kronen  for  the  wife,  half  of  that  for 
each  child.  A  woman  with  three  chil- 
dren, for  instance,  receives  90  kronen, 
which,  considering  prices  in  Europe, 
means  about  $45. 

Where  the  government's  relief  is  not 
sufficient,  cities  and  charitable  organi- 
zations make  further  contributions.  In 
Germany,  for  instance,  the  large  cities 
give  a  regular  additional  relief  of  the 
same  amount  as  that  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  Austria-Hungary,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  countries  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities (except  Germany),  a  moratori- 
um is  declared,  which  roughly  means 
that  debts  need  not  be  paid  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  Germany  can  do  without 
even  this  measure,  and  the  only  provi- 
sion needed  and  granted  in  this  line  is 


in  favor  of  families  which,  on  account 
of  the  war,  may  not  be  able  to  pay  their 
rent.  They  cannot  be  expelled  by  the 
house-owner. 

The  second  group  needing  assistance 
is  the  refugees.  These  are  mainly  the 
people  expelled  from  hostile  countries. 
In  one  day,  for  instance,  there  arrived 
in  Berlin  about  one  thousand  from  Bel- 
gium in  one  train.  They  had  absolute- 
ly nothing  except  the  clothes  they  wore, 
having  to  leave  everything  behind. 
Then  there  are  the  refugees  from  east- 
ern Prussia,  who  had  to  flee  before  the 
expected  Russian  inroad  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  Russians,  hav- 
ing been  beaten  in  two  great  battles, 
retired  and  the  refugees  returned  to 
their  homes.  All  these,  as  well  as  the 
refugees  from  eastern  Galicia,  are 
through  central  organizations  placed  in 
private  families,  large  groups  of  men  be- 
ing sheltered  by  the  cities. 

Next  come  the  unemployed.  Out  of 
one  hundred  grown  men,  not  more  than 
twenty-five,  although  the  best,  are  act- 
ually called  to  arms.  The  remainder 
must  keep  their  places  in  civil  life.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  war,  unemployment 
was  great  enough  in  the  large  cities. 
Establishments  had  to  close  where  the 
owner  or  the  majority  of  the  workmen 
left  for  the  frontier;  establishments 
working  for  export  to  the  countries 
now  engaged  in  the  war  were  closed; 
those  based  on  export  in  general,  were 
reduced.  A  number  of  amusement 
places  stopped,  of  course,  and  luxuries 
seemed  to  have  a  bad  market.  Ready 
help  was  needed  for  the  out-of-work. 

As  the  harvest  was  then  to  be  brought 
in  everywhere,  special  trains  carried 
men  free  of  charge  from  where  they 
were  not  needed  to  the  farms.  To  those 
remaining  in  the  large  cities,  free  or 
cheap  meals  were  served  on  a  large 
scale  by  communities,  societies  and  pri- 
vate individuals;  free  lodging  was 
granted,  children  placed  in  families. 

In  the  meantime  (about  six  weeks), 
thanks  to  the  common  effort,  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  machinery  was 
gradually  adapted  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions. The  places'  of  men  called  to  the 
war  were  filled;  factories  were  reopen- 
ed or  reorganized,  and  where  private 
enterprise  was  lacking,  the  government 
stepped  in.  It  is  certain  that  employ- 
ment will  soon  be  normal.  The  coun- 
tries lost  much  of  their  work  for  ex- 
port, but  the  inland  market  is  large,  and 
the  difference  between  the  former  and 
the  present  production  roughly  corres- 
ponds to  the  numbers  of  men  available 
for  work  before  and  during  the  war. 

On  the  whole,  the  distress  is  not 
greater  or  even  as  great  as,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  United  States  during  the 
crisis  in  1907-1908.  And  even  this 
amount  of  want  is  not  felt  so  much  as 
in  ordinary  times,  because  now  every- 
body willingly  takes  his  share,  either  in 
misery  or  in  relief  work. 
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PROBATION     OFFICERS,    THIRTEEN    TO    FIFTEEN   YEARS    OLD,    OF    THE    JUNIOR    JUVENILE    COURT 

One  father  sent  the  court  a  huge  bunch  of  bananas  and  the  message:  "God  bless  Hiram  House  for  making  my  Issie  a  good  boy." 


G 


OING    THE    JUVENILE 
ELWOOD  STREET 


A  REMARKABLE  court,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
is  known,  has  recently  been  established 
in  Cleveland.  A  court  of  prevention, 
rather  than  of  punishment,  it  receives 
boys  who  might  some  day  become 
vicious  or  criminal  and  quietly  puts 
them  on  the  right  path. 

This  Junior  Juvenile  Court,  as  it  is 
called,  is  maintained  at  Hiram  House,  a 
social  settlement  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
Cleveland's  most  congested  districts. 
The  need  for  it  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  of  2,830  cases  handled  last  year  by 
the  regularly  organized  Juvenile  Court, 
552  came  from  the  Hiram  House  district 

— a  proportion  startling  to  the  social 
workers  who  discovered  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  showing  and  of  the  partial 
success  of  a  mock  court  with  boy  judges 
held  at  Hiram  House  last  summer,  this 
Junior  Juvenile  Court  was  organized  in 
January  by  William  F.  Hennessy,  in 
charge  of  the  men's  and  boys'  work  at 
the  settlement  and  now  head  of  the  new 
state-city  employment  bureau. 

The  junior  court  received  the  sanction 
of  Judge  George  S.  Addams  of  the  reg- 
ular Juvenile  Court.  He  appointed 
three  attorneys ;  Robb  O.  Bartholomew, 
Fred  Hole  and  James  Cassidy,  as  judges, 
and  commissioned  as  probation  officers 
fourteen  Hiram  House  boys  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  years  old. 

pHE  boy  probation  officers  are  prac- 
tically policemen.  They  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  doings  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  report  all  offences  of  which  the 
court  can  take  cognizance :  pitching  but- 
tons (a  form  of  gambling,  for  photo 
buttons  pass  as  currency),  stealing 
fruit,  candy,  tops  and  old  metal  to  sell 
to  junkmen;  swearing,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, and  similar  offences. 

The  "written  complaint"  of  the  pro- 
bation officer,  giving  name,  address  and 
"crime"  is  turned  in  at  the  court  and 
discussed  with  the  officer.  One  of  the 
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Hiram  House  workers  then  serves  a 
printed  summons  upon  the  home  of  the 
boy  complained  against.  The  summons 
contains  the  statement  that  "failure  to 
comply  with  this  request  will  cause  a 
citation  to  be  issued  for  you  and  your 
parents  by  the  Juvenile  Court."  Such 
a  citation  has  been  necessary  in  only  a 
few  instances  among  the  thousand  cases 
"tried"  since  court  first  sat  last  Janu- 
ary. 

Not  a  single  parental  objection  has 
been  recorded.  Indeed,  parents  have 
seemed  glad  to  have  their  children  thus 
watched.  One  father  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation by  sending  the  court  a  huge 
bunch  of  bananas  and  saying:  "God 
bless  Hiram  House  for  making  my  Issie 
a  good  boy." 

The  court  is  made  as  serious  as  pos- 
sible. Regular  court  procedure  is  the 
custom,  with  swearing  of  witnesses  and 
all  other  formality.  The  plea  of  "not 
guilty"  is  very  seldom  made  by  the  pris- 
oner. The  boys  feel  that  they  are  being 
given  a  fair  show  and  that  it  will  go 
better  with  them  if  they  tell  the  truth. 

One  typical  example  of  court  action  is 
that  of  Diddy  and  Wop,  aged  seven  and 
eight,  who  robbed  a  four-year-old  boy  of 
his  cash,  which  consisted  of  seven 
photo  buttons.  Wop  hid  under  the  bed 
when  court  time  came.  A  probation  of- 
ficer was  dispatched  for  him.  and  his 
mother,  grabbing  Wop  by  one  arm  and 
one  leg,  bore  him  to  Hiram  House  and 
deposited  him  inside  the  door.  Judge 
Hole  explained  to  Wop  and  Diddy  the 
lawlessness  to  which  such  petty  hold- 
ups as  theirs  would  lead,  continued  the 
case  to  the  Juvenile  Court  downtown, 
but  suspended  sentence  on  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  prisoners.  Diddy  and 
Wop  have  been  model  citizens  ever 
since. 

Many  offenses,  of  course,  are  much 
more  serious.  "Joe  the  Robber"  was  the 
leader  of  a  gang  which  had  been  repeat- 


edly stealing  pop,  candy,  and  other  eat- 
ables. The  gang  had  to  pay  for  the 
goods  stolen  and  report  to  the  court 
every  Tuesday  night  for  two  months. 

TPHE  most  dreaded  punishment  is  to 
be  sent  to  Judge  Addains.  Other 
punishments  are  to  bring  regular  reports 
from  school  or  home;  "to  wash  dishes 
for  mother  for  two  months" ;  to  attend 
Sunday  school,  synagogue,  or  Hiram 
House  classes;  to  do  reading  in  the  li- 
brary and  report  to  the  court;  clean  up 
yards  and  streets ;  be  paroled  on  good  be- 
havior to  the  probation  officer;  or  pay 
for  broken  windows  by  picking  up  waste 
papers  at  10  cents  a  ton.  The  newest 
and  most  humiliating  punishment  is  to 
write  a  large  number  of  times  some  such 
sentence  as  "Swearing  is  a  useless  vice." 
Boys  thus  punished  invariably  want  to 
go  into  a  room  by  themselves  to  work 
out  the  fine.  Two  boys  who  had  been 
fighting  made  out  an  original  signed 
pledge:  "I  promise  to  not  call  each  other 
names,  and  fighting." 

The  punishments  are  made  effective  by- 
follow-up  work.  Hiram  House  visitors 
go  to  the  homes  and  see  to  it  that  par- 
ents and  boys  understand  the  ruling  of 
the  court.  No  ill-feeling  has  been  en- 
gendered by  the  activities  of  the  proba- 
tion officers,  who  often  bring  in  com- 
plaints against  their  best  friends  and 
have  developed  a  surprising  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  neighborhood  morals,  i 

The  effect  on  boy  morals  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  difficult  to  determine,  for  the 
time  still  is  short.  But  certainly  the 
number  of  cases  taken  before  the  regular 
Juvenile  Court  is  less  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Before  the  court  was 
opened  every  alley  had  its  small  gangs 
of  cigarette  smokers,  but  since  the  open- 
ing Mr.  Hennessy  has  not  seen  a  single 
boy  smoking  in  the  neighborhood.  Par- 
ents in  the  district  have  been  in  closer 
and  more  effective  touch  with  the  evil 
influences  which  beset  their  children. 
And  children  have  felt  that  a  respon- 
sible outside  force  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
them  for  their  own  good. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


ONE  of     our     popular  novelists, 
who    recently    returned    from 
an  extended  trip  abroad,  com- 
plains    that     the   "despair   of 
Americans"  who  live  on  the  other  side 
of    the    Atlantic    is    the    way    news    of 
our  country  is  treated  by  the  European 
press.     While  this  only  confirms  an  an- 
cient   grievance    it   is   a   complaint   that 
could  justly  be  made  of  the  way  most  of 
our  papers  handle  the  news  from  Europe 
both  by  exaggeration  and  omission. 

Generally  speaking,  the  reciprocal  dis- 
semination of  sensational  or  mislead- 
ing news,  in  normal  times,  has  rela- 
tively little  harmful  effect,  as  we  have 
grown  to  discount  the  information  im- 
parted by  the  daily  press.  But  a  very 
different  situation  arises  in  the  case  of 
the  dissemination  of  news  and  views 
about  America  in  the  press  of  those 
peoples  who  least  know  us,  and  who 
most  should  know  truthfully  what  we 
are  because  of  the  immense  number  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  live  or  work 
among  us. 

It  matters  relatively  little,  except  for 
our  pride,  if  some  English  parliamen- 
tarians think  us  a  nation  of  boors  or  a 
people  who  encourage  lynching:  but  it 
matters  profoundly  if  Italian  legisla- 
tors, for  instance,  imagine  us  as  a  people 
devoid  of  conscience  and  sensitive  only 
to  a  monetary  appeal.  It  matters  pro- 
foundly, I  think,  that  such  men  and 
their  constituents,  who  have  the  real 
interests  of  their  migratory  brothers  at 
heart,  should  know  fully  and  truthfully 
what  awaits  their  compatriots  across 
the  seas,  not  only  that  they  may  rightly 
lead,  advise  and  aid  them  as  they  have 
been  seeking  to  do  through  their  emi- 
gration laws,  but  that  there  may  be 
strengthened  between  them  and  us,  for 
the  common  good,  those  relations  of 
good  faith  and  that  sense  of  good  will, 
without  which  the  most  solemn  treaty  is 
a  piece  of  parchment. 

We  had  reason  to  expect  that  no  one 
perhaps  was  better  fitted  to  render  this 
much-needed  service  to  his  country, 
Italy,  by  interpreting  our  life  and  insti- 
tutions, our  faults  and  virtues,  our  fail- 
ure? and  aspirations,  than  Luigi  Villari. 
The  son  of  a  distinguished  Italian  his- 
torian, with  an  English  education  and 
the  powers  of  observation  which  come 
from  wide  travel,  a  dweller  in  our  midst 
for  years  as  an  official  of  his  country 
and  in  friendly  relations  with  many  and 
varied  Americans,  such  a  man  seemed 

'(7/i  St-iti  Unrti  d' America  e  I'Emigracone 
Italiaiia  by  Luigi  Villari.  Milano  Fratelli 
Treves.  1912.  314  pp. 
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An  Italian's  Book* of  Observations 

of  Our  Country  and  of  His 

Countrymen  Among  Us 

Reviewed  by 
GINO  C.   SPERANZA 

Of  the  Xew  York  Bar 

[Both  book  and  review  antedate  the 
war;  but  as  they  have  to  do  with  re- 
lations betivecn  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  great  neutral  powers, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  let  them  stand  as 
written,  as  illustrating  the  free  inter- 
play of  international  criticism  which 
it  may  take  years  to  re-establish. — 
Editor.] 


possessed  of  excellent  qualifications  to 
make  us  better  known  in  Italy.  But 
his  book,  Gli  Stati  Uniti  d' America  e 
I'Emigrasionc  Italiana,  is  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment. He  calls  it  a  popular  ex- 
position, which  only  increases  our  fear 
of  its  possibility  for  mischief,  as  it  will 
be  read  largely  by  that  class  of  easy- 
going Italians  who  at  Aragno's  or  simi- 
lar cafes  nightly  discuss  North  and 
South  America,  Asia  and  Africa  without 
having  once  gone  outside  of  Italy,  or 
sought  light  beyond  the  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  not  that  many  of  the  things  he 
says  of  us  are  not  true;  most  of  them 
are  true.  But  in  the  manner  of  presen- 
tation they  are  often  highly  misleading, 
and  that  is  one  thing  that  should  be 
avoided  in  an  honest  effort  to  show  to 
Italians  what  their  countrymen  will  have 
to  contend  with  here. 

To  begin  with,  even  though  we  are 
a  voting  nation,  it  would  seem  an  im- 
possible labor  fairly  to  summarize  the 
leading  facts  of  our  history  from  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to 
the  election  of  William  H.  Taft  by  the 
Republican  Party  in  one  chapter  of 
thirty-seven  pages  of  large  type.  The 
author  should  not  have  called  it  a  popu- 
lar exposition  of  our  history :  in  form 
and  substance  it  is  more  like  the  trans- 
lation of  a  child's  primer. 

In  his  chapter  on  our  Constitution  and 
our  political  life  he  thus  summarizes 
our  representatives  in  Congress : 

"They  are  mostly  professional  politi- 
cians, many  are  lawyers  at  least  in  name  : 
there  is  no  labor-man  among  them. 


Their  intellectual  level  is  generally  low, 
and  they  have  no  great  practical  ability: 
if  they  had,  they  would  be  bankers  in- 
stead, or  captains  of  industry." 

No  less  exalted  is  the  picture  he 
draws  of  our  judicial  system  as  exem- 
plified in  the  lower  magistracy  of  the- 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  the  au- 
thor gives  as  fairly  typical.  These  jus- 
tices are 

"elective  officers  and  not  one  of  them 
is  a  lawyer  or  is  versed  in  jurisprud- 
ence; a  party-worker  of  the  third  grade 
who  has  rendered  services  to  his  party- 
is  rewarded  by  having  his  name  put  up 
as  a  candidate  at  the  next  elections;: if 
his  party  wins  he  becomes  a  magistrate. 
His  salary  is  small  and  he  must  provide 
for  his  office  expenses  out  of  his  sti- 
pend, but  he  pockets  the  court-fees  paid 
by  litigants  and  a  percentage  of  the 
fines.  He  is  confined  to  no  special  jur- 
isdiction but  picks  out  a  section  where 
he  thinks  he  can  build  up  a  good  clien- 
tele, just  as  if  he  were  a  fish-monger 
or  a  chandler.  He  tries  to  attract  clients 
by  advertising,  and  often  two  or  more 
justices,  whose  tribunals  are  near,  com 
pete  for  business.  Some  of  these 
judges  in  the  large  cities  earn  as  much 
as  $12,000  a  year." 

Such  reference  to  our  legislatures 
and  magistracy,  however  humiliating  to 
us,  have  in  many  instances  the  element 
of  truth.  But  presented  in  the  manner 
in  which  Signor  Villari  gives  them  to 
that  class  of  readers  to  whom  his  book 
is  addressed,  they  are  highly  mislead- 
ing. The  judiciary  he  describes,  for 
instance,  has  numerous  examples  in  our 
lower  magistracy,  but  it  is  neither  typ- 
ical of  our  bench,  nor  representative 
of  those  judges  to  whom  his  own  gov- 
ernment has  frequently  applied,  and 
found  protection  for  the  rights  of  his 
countrymen.  So_  also  though  the  in- 
tellectual level  in  our  parliamentary 
life  is  low,  this  unfortunate  fact  is  no 
more  typically  American,  as  Signor  Vil- 
lari must  know,  than  it  is  typically 
Italian. 

In  the  fourteen  pages  which  he  de- 
votes to  our  Wealth  and  Social  Ques 
tions,  he  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our 
agriculture,  mining,  railroads,  factories, 
trusts,  wages,  strikes  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing. A  full  half  page  is  given  to  our 
''intellectual  movement"  for  social  re- 
form, but  this  is  evenly  balanced  by  a 
like  amount  of  space  devoted  to  a  sum- 
mary of  The  Jungle. 

There  is  a  very  readable  chapter  on 
our  mixed  population  in  regard  to  the 
older  immigratory  currents,  such  as 
those  from  Ireland,  Germany  and  Scan- 
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dinavia,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  "new 
immigration,"  especially  that  from  Italy. 

Signor  Villari  presents  the  various 
views  of  Americans  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  restriction;  he  considers  that  the 
fear  that  the  new  comers  constitute  a 
menace  to  public  order  has  a  basis  of 
fact  in  the  case  of  Slavs  and  Jews,  and 
admits  that  some  anarchists — few  but 
dangerous — have  come  to  us  from  Italy. 

While  our  immigration  laws  suffi- 
ciently meet  the  object  of  careful  selec- 
tion, the  author  thinks  they  are  carried 
out  unsatisfactorily,  and  cites  the  case 
of  an  Italian  whor  was  deported  for 
having  agreed  to  work  for  his  uncle 
here,  although  from  the  same  steamer 
on  which  he  came  there  were  landed  a 
dozen  contract-laborers,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  Italy  and  their  passage  pre- 
paid by  one  of  our  sugar  planters. 

T  N  entering  into  his  study  of  the  Ital- 
ians within  our  gates,  the  author  be- 
gins with  a  general  study  of  the  Italian 
colony  in  New  York  based  on  facts 
obviously  obtained  at  second  hand, 
rather  than  by  independent  research  of 
which  we  have  such  need.  Interesting, 
however,  is  his  characterization  of  the 
colony,  as  "an  amorphous  society,  in- 
complete, lacking  many  of  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  a  perfect  social  organ- 
ism; it  is  an  army  without  officers, 
commanded  by  corporals  and  sergeants ; 
or  rather,  there  are  officers  but  of  a 
different  nationality,  who  understand 
neither  the  language  nor  the  mentality 
of  their  soldiers."  These  alien  officers 
are  the  "capitalists,  manufacturers,  em- 
ployers, superintendents  and  engineers," 
who  control  the  laboring  proletariat  of 
"Italians,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  Greeks, 
Chinese  and  Negroes." 

Signor  Villari  gives  a  harrowing  de- 
scription 'of  the  tenement  life  of  the 
Italians  in  our  cities,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  He  may  be  challenged,  how- 
ever, in  his  assertion  that  "the  great 
majority  of  the  Italians  are  so  poor  that 
they  cannot  live  otherwise  than  they 
do."  From  such  manner  of  living  and 
the  pursuit  of  unhealthy  occupations 
the  author  traces  the  alleged  high  mor- 
tality among  Italians  from  tuberculosis. 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
Italian  sections  of  others  of  our  large 
cities  and  of  the  few  Italian  agricultural 
communities  among  us.  There  is  noth- 
ing not  already  known  to  the  average 
student  of  Italian  immigration  in  this 
country,  so  I  avoid  citations.  The  au- 
thor's application  of  "nomad"  to  those 
thousands  of  laborers  whom  we  find  all 
over  the  country  working  in  gangs  is  a 
happy  one.  Though  much  of  what  he 
says  of  the  hardships  and  injustice  to 
which  such  laborers  are  subjected  is  true, 
the  picture  he  draws  does  not  depict  the 
present,  nor  does  the  author  refer  to 
the  efforts  of  some  of  our  states  and  of 
benevolent  persons  to  suppress  them. 
A  very  readable  chapter  is  the  one 


that  considers  those  "institutions  and 
types"  which  are  the  "product  of  the 
Latin  race  put  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life."  Among  these 
he  describes  the  bordo,  or  that  crowd- 
ing of  many  persons  into  one  room  or 
one  shanty  under  a  common  cook,  who 
is  generally  the  landlord's  wife.  The 
moral  dangers  to  the  landlady's  daugh- 
ters from  such  indiscriminate  crowding, 
when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
mother,  is  met,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, by  the  phrase  "Well !  We  are  in 
America,  and  attention  isn't  paid  to  cer- 
tain matters  as  in  Italy,"  or  by  the  as- 
sertion that  "this  is  a  republic." 

In  describing  the  multitudinous  mu- 
tual benefit  societies,  and  the  love  their 
members  have  for  wearing  military  or 
gaudy  costumes  Signor  Villari  tells  us 
of  a  young  Italian  who  joined  one  of 
such  societies  whose  members  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  that  redoubtable  and 
splendid  constabulary  of  Italy  known 
as  the  Carabinieri.  He  relates  that 
when  the  new  member  went  to  his  first 
social  gathering  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
himself  in  a  mirror  and  was  so  fright- 
ened at  the  sudden  vision  of  the  dread- 
ed police  that  he  ran  away.  It  is  a  good 
story  for  a  moral  but  most  improbable 
in  fact. 

The  prominenti  or  so-called  leaders 
of  the  colony  come  in  for  well-deserved 
criticism ;  and  there  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  banchista  and  of  the  medico 
coloniale,  though  Villari's  statement 
about  the  latter  that  "the  able  and  very 
honest  ones"  are  the  exception,  is  be- 
yond the  mark. 

Granting  not  merely  the  disabilities 
to  which  an  alien  is  exposed  in  our 
courts,  but  the  very  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure of  our  judicial  system  and  the 
undoubted  fact  of  gross  injustice  and 
denial  of  justice  in  cases  of  immigrants, 
it  seems  too  violent  a  generalization  to 
conclude  that  such  admitted  and  regret- 
table facts  and  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation unfavorable  to,  and  discrimina- 
tory against,  aliens  may  lead 

"to  a  situation  similar  to  that  exist- 
ing today  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey 
where  a  certain  class  of  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  dominant  religion  or 
nationality  are  in  a  position  of  inferior- 
ity both  before  the  law  and  before  pub- 
lic opinion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
such  inequality  may  extend  also  to  com- 
mercial relations,  and  that  the  Euro- 
pean exporter  may  cease  to  have  any  as- 
surance of  the  collection  of  his  credits." 

We  agree  with  Signor  Villari  that 
"when  illiteracy  shall  have  disappeared 
in  Italy  ...  a  large  part  of  the 
troubles  of  Italians  abroad  .  .  .  and 
at  home"  will  disappear.  What  is 
America  doing  to  educate  such  immi- 
grants ? 

"From  our  [the  Italian]  .  point  of 
view,"  says  this  government  official, 
"the  important  question  is  the  keeping 
alive  of  the  Italian  language." 


While  we  should  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  and  respect  for  the  mother- 
tongue  among  our  immigrants,  I  think 
we  should  rejoice  that  the  Italian  im- 
migrant, as  Signor  Villari  admits,  stub- 
bornly tries  to  make  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  new  country. 

The  Italian  local  press  is  unsparing- 
ly and  courageously  attacked.  "The  ma- 
jority of  Italo-American  editors,"  he 
says  "is  composed  of  pseudo-intellec- 
tual failures,  ex-barbers,  ex-pharma- 
cists, ex-bank  clerks,  ex-tailors,  who 
take  to  the  pen  because  they  have  fail- 
ed at  other  trades." 

In  a  study  of  the  Italian  as  a  politi- 
cal factor  the  author  points  out  the 
lack  of  collective  action  among  such 
naturalized  aliens  and  the  absence  of 
men  of  Italian  origin  in  political  office. 
Inasmuch  as  Signor  Villari  thinks  that 
"the  only  real  advantage  that  an  Italian 
gains  by  becoming  an  American  citizen 
is  that  he  can  sell  his  vote  for  fifty 
cents  at  election,"  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  adds  "at  all  events  it 
is  not  for  us  to  advise  emigrants  to  ap- 
ply for  American  citizenship." 

As  to  assimilation  he  finds  that  the 
Italian  is  not  disposed  to  become 
Americanized,  and  again,  "from  our 
point  of  view  [does  this  mean  his  as  an 
individual  or  as  an  official?]  this  is  his 
best  quality!" 

J  N  his  last  chapter,  which  deals  with 
the  various  agencies  aiding  Italian  im- 
migrants, Signor  Villari  says:  "We 
must  strengthen  our  ties  with  the  best 
element  of  the  American  people,  en- 
couraging the  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween their  intellectual  classes  and  ours, 
through  the  universities,  foreign  schol- 
arships, etc.  .  .  .  seeking  to  take 
what  is  good  in  America  and  leaving 
aside  what  is  inferior." 

We  looked  to  Signor  Luigi  Villari 
to  help  towards  this  excellent  program, 
but  his  book  absolutely  destroys  that 
hope.  He  aligns  himself  with  those 
men  in  Italy  who,  lacking  in  knowledge 
and  foresight,  delight  in  sensational 
declamations  against  America,  thus  re- 
tarding that  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will  which  are  essential  to 
an  intelligent  and  just  study  of  the 
problems  of  the.  immigrant. 

It  rejoiced  me  greatly  when  a  cour- 
ageous and  aggressive  Italian  political 
man  told  me  a  short  while  ago :  "The 
first  thing  in  the  program  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  Italian  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  is  to  stop 
vilifying  America."  In  our  anxiety  to 
help  and  in  our  utter  ignorance  of  con- 
ditions we  have  too  readily  accepted 
hasty  conclusions  and  uncontrolled  data 
regarding  the  status,  condition  and 
needs  of  the  immigrant  among  us. 
Surely  I  hold  no  brief  for  those  who 
maltreat  him,  discriminate  against  him 
or  refuse  him  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law :  but  it  has  been  too  much  the 
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vogue  to  look  upon  him  as  a  most  un- 
fortunate being  and  to  heap  the  causes 
of  his  misfortunes  wholly  on  our  own 
heads. 

An  English  reviewer  gloated  over 
Luigi  Villari's  book  as  a  corrective  to 
Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land.  We 
readily  grant  him  that  the  authoress  is 
"more  fortunate  than  most  of  her  class," 
just  as  we  have  granted  that  many  Ital- 
ian immigrants  suffer  or  are  abased  by 
conditions  in  our  country.  But  the 
great,  the  supreme  fact  in  this  entire 
question  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  is  that  it  has  been  a  cause  of 
tremendous  good,  in  part  for  us  and 
mostly  for  Italy. 

Its  effects,  immediate  and  remote, 
transcend  statistical  computation,  for 
they  go  beyond  the  story  told  by  the 
number  of  Italians  who  have  died  of 
tuberculosis,  or  from  urban  congestion, 
or  in  work-accidents,  to  the  epic  of 
character-building  and  the  song  of  un- 
dreamed-of hopes !  For  every  Italian 
that  goes  back  from  our  shores  a  hope- 
less consumptive,  one  thousand  sail 
home  freer,  more  hopeful  men. 

It  is  not  the  money  they  bring  back — 
they  have  left  us  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent for  that;  it  is  the  ideas  they  carry 
with  them.  You  can  find  it  set  out  with 
a  wonderful  wealth  of  detail,  in  that 
monumental  work  which  a  Parliamen- 
tary Commission  appointed  by  the  king 
to  study  conditions  in  rural  southern 
Italy  presented  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
Italian  Parliament.  You  can  find  it 
written  large  in  every  Italian  hamlet 
where  the  houses  of  returned-immi- 
grants  are  as  ugly  as  any  of  our  "mail- 
order-house" homes  but  bespeak  new 
ideals  of  comfort  and  hygiene. 

Let  those  among  us  here  who  want  to 
help  be  more  searching  as  to  the  facts, 
more  restrained  as  to  the  conclusions. 
Before  we  blame  all  the  mortality  and 
vice  among  our  immigrants  on  our  ten- 
ements, before  we  declare  that  America 
is  responsible  for  alcoholism  and  tuber- 
culosis in  places  in  Italy  where  they 
were  once  unknown,  let  us  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  industrial  life  is 
much  more  a  disturbing  factor  than  im- 
migration to  normal  conditions  every- 
where today. 

In  the  "east  side"  of  Rome  27  per  cent 
of  the  population  lives  in  one-room 
homes,  29  per-- cent  in  two  rooms.  In 
1903,  in  the  most  progressive  of  Italian 
cities,  Milan,  a  little  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  lived  in  one-two-or 
three-room  apartments,  and  of  these  a 
little  over  22  per  cent,  or  families  total- 
ing 106,222  human  beings,  lived  in  one- 
room  houses. 

An  Italian  who  is  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  his  own  city  as  more  urgent 
than  the  problems  of  those  who  volunta- 
rily leave  it,  has  computed  that  in  the 
Roman  tenements  of  the  Testaccio  quar- 
ter, owned  and  managed  by  three  great 
Italian  banking  institutions  the  popula- 


tion per  room  in  their  respective  prop- 
erties is  as  follows:  in  those  of  the  Isti- 
tuto  Romano  di  Beni  Stabili  3.5  per- 
sons per  room;  in  those  of  the  local 
Savings  Bank  4.3  persons  per  room;  and 
in  those  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli  3.3  per- 
sons per  room.  The  same  authority 
states  that  he  personally  saw  beds  in 
kitchens,  halls  and  toilets;  one  kitchen 
held  eight  persons  and  in  another  room 
he  found  ten  persons  "divided  off"  in 
three  beds.  The  toilets  were  found  of- 
ten useless,  semi-dark  and  without  wat- 
er. The  mortality  of  infants  below  five 
years  of  age  in  that  district  is  44.90 
per  cent! 

And  against  the  evils  that  America  is 
accused  of  bringing  upon  the  Italians, 
may  we  not  balance  the  fact  that  we  are 
making  many  of  them  go  to  school  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  distinguished  fellow 
countrymen  of  theirs,  would  never  have 
sat  before  a  teacher  despite  all  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  of  Italy?  The 
fear  of  our  excluding  illiterates  has 
given  an  effective  impulse  to  elementary 
study,  and  led  the  government  to  open 
special  "schools  for  immigrants." 

Even  though  American  citizenship 
may  be  worth  only  "half  a  dollar"  to 
our  naturalized  immigrant,  the  Italian 
has  learned  its  value  to  the  extent  that 
he  votes  when  he  goes  back,  which  he 
seldom  did  before,  and  certain  elections 
in  southern  Italy  are  arranged  to  fit  the 
time  when  large  numbers  of  home- 
comers  are  expected.  And  though  our 
police  may  be  corrupt  and  our  politicians 
grafters,  the  average  south  Italian  must 
nevertheless  be  impressed  that  at  those 
cross-roads  in  the  country  where  in 
Italy  he  meets  the  Reali  Carabinieri  do- 
ing police  duty,  here  he  sees  the  "little 
red  school  house"  performing,  we  hope, 
an  even  more  effective  service. 
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AKING    CARE    OF    SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN'S  TEETH 

IN  1913,  the  medical  school  in- 
spectors of  the  New  York  Health  De- 
partment discovered  194,207  cases  of  de- 
fective teeth.  This  grave  condition  was 
found  in  an  examination  of  only  about 
one-third  of  the  school  population;  the 
other  two-thirds  remained  unexamined 
because  the  department's  funds  were  not 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
its  task.  If  the  same  ratio  of  dental 
cases  obtains  in  the  unexamined  two- 
thirds,  there  are  approximately  524,369 
children  with  defective  teeth. 

In  view  of  such  conditions,  the  Bureau 
of  Welfare  of  School  Children,  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  has  proposed  that  the 
new  city  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment provide  in  its  budget  for 
1915,  funds  to  enable-  the  Health  De- 
partment to: 

Increase  the  staff  of  dentists  from 
nine  to  eighteen,  and  dental  clinics 
from  six  to  fourteen; 

Increase  the  number  of  nurses  from 
nine  to  eighteen; 

Locate  proposed  clinics  in  school 
buildings  as  one  step  towards  placing 
the  present  clinics,  which  are  outside 
the  school  buildings,  in  centrally  lo- 
cated schools; 

Devise  a  system  whereby  the  treat- 
ment given  children  in  these  clinics 
may  be  checked  up  in  a  manner  to 
insure  the  highest  quality  of  profes- 
sional practice; 

Provide  tooth-brushes,  mouth  wash 
and  dentifrice  at  cost  to  school  chil- 
dren attending  the  clinics; 

Apportion  the  clinics  as  follows: 

Manhattan  3,  Bronx  2,  Brooklyn  2, 
Richmond  1,  and  Queens  1. 

For  the  present  and  until  the  facilities 
for  this  work  are  enlarged,  treatment 
will  be  given  only  to  children  between 
six  and  eight  years,  at  present  the  work- 
ing policy  of  the  Health  Department. 
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PROPOSED    NEW    BUILDING    OF    THF    WORCESTER    (MASS.)     BOYS'    CLUB 

In  a  whirlwind  campaign  of  twelve  days  a  building  fund  of  $162,691.38  was 
raised  for  this  "factory  of  good  citizenship."  Over  12,000  men,  women,  children 
and  organizations  subscribed  to  the  fund  in  amounts  van  ing  from  $25.000  to  a 
penny.  The  spirit  of  the  campaign  even  permeated  prison  walls,  for  from  the 
•Shut-in  Club,  whose  members  are  prisoners  at  the  Worcester  County  House  of 
Correction,  came  a  contribution  and  a  note:  "If  we  had  had  a  Boys'  Club  to 
attract  us  from  the  street  when  we  were  youngsters,  we  would  not  be  behind 
prison  walls  today." 
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ASHINGTON    STATE'S    EMPLOYMENT   AGENCY 
REFERENDUM-By  W.  M.  LEISERSON 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


BACKED  BY  organized  labor,  farm- 
ers' granges,  the  Direct  Legislation 
League  and  other  organizations,  initi- 
ative measure  No.  8  has  succeeded  in 
Setting  on  the  ballot  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  will  be  voted  on  at  the 
November  elections.  If  approved  by  the 
referendum,  it  will  make  unlawful  the 
collection  of  employment  office  fees  from 
persons  seeking  employment.  The  effect 
would  be  to  drive  out  of  business  all 
those  employment  agencies  which  live 
on  fees  collected  from  work-seekers. 
Agencies  depending  for  their  fees  on  em- 
ployers would  not  be  affected. 

The  employment  agents  of  Washing- 
ton answer  this  challenge  of  their  right 
to  collect  fees  by  the  question:  "Don't 
we  render  a  service  in  furnishing  in- 
formation and  in  bringing  men  and  jobs 
to  each  other's  notice ;  and  ought  we 
not  to  be  paid  for  the  service?" 

The  usual  answer  to  this  question  is: 
"You  furnish  misinformation.  You  mis- 
represent, practice  fraud,  extortion  and 
other  abuses  which  all  our  efforts  to 
regulate  have  proved  futile.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  you  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

Any  one  who  knows  the  employment 
agency  business  and  every  one  who  has 
tried  earnestly  to  regulate  private  agen- 
cies will  testify  to  the  futility  of  regu- 
lation. 

But  the  inherent  justice  of  the  pro- 
posed Washington  act  can  be  shown  in 
a  better  way.  Ask  the  employment 
agent  to  whom  he  renders  a  service  and 
he  will  answer  "to  employer  and  to  em- 
ploye." 

"Then  why  don't  you  charge  the  em- 
ployer?" 

"It  is  impossible.  If  we  depended 
upon  employers  for  our  fees,  we  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  They  simply 
will  not  pay." 

Every  time  this  question  is  put  to  em- 
ployment agents  the  answer  is  the  same : 
"We  charge  the  worker  because  we  can 
get  the  fee  from  him  and  we  cannot  get 
it  from  the  employer." 

This  is  the  downright  wrong  against 
which  Washington's  initiative  No.  8  is 
directed.  Your  employment  agent  can 
be  as  honest  and  truthful  as  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  ought  to  be,  but  the  nature 
of  his  business  makes  him  put  the  bur- 
den of  maintaining  it  on  the  weaker 
party.  The  worker  who  cannot  help 
himself  must  pay.  The  employer  who 
is  in  a  position  to  help  himself  gets  the 
service  free.  The  weakest,  the  lowest 
paid,  the  most  helpless  of  our  wage- 
earners,  those  who  can  least  afford  it, 
pay  a  big  tax  for  maintaining  a  service 
which  no  one  can  doubt  is  of  benefit 
to  all  classes  in  the  community. 


Unemployment  in  various  phases 
forced  itself  upon  public  attention 
more  than  usual  last  winter.  This 
winter  it  threatens  to  be  an  even 
more  pressing  problem.  Some 
sort  of  an  employment  bureau  is 
necessary  as  a  go-between  for  em- 
ployer and  employe.  The  state  of 
Washington  may  decide,  by  refer- 
endum vote,  to  do  away  with  the 
private  employment  bureaus  which 
thrive  on  fees  collected  from  the 
workers  alone.  As  a  substitute, 
Mr.  Leiserson  proposes  the  public 
employment  office,  properly  organ- 
ised.— EDITOR. 


Not  only  is  the  payment  of  fees  by 
the  work-seeker  a  gross  discrimination 
as  between  him  and  the  employer  who 
calls  for  help,  but  among  those  who  do 
pay  there  is  more  unjust  discrimination. 
A  perfectly  honest  employment  agent 
writes  to  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  and  strenuously 
objects  to  that  section  of  its  proposed 
plan  of  a  national  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes which  would  require  every  em- 
ployment agent  to  file  a  schedule  of  fees 
or  charges  for  positions.  A  great  many 
times,  he  says,  he  cannot  get  men  who 
are  able  or  willing  to  pay  his  fees.  In 
such  cases,  he  must  send  men  to  work 
for  only  one  dollar  or  fifty  cents  or  ten 
ceflts  or  even  for  nothing,  just  to  fill 
the  order  and  satisfy  the  employer.  Ob- 
viously, he  points  out,  he  could  not  do 
business  for  long  on  this  basis.  To  make 
his  expenses  and  profit  he  must  charge 
others  $2,  $4  and  $5  for  their  jobs.  And 
we  might  add,  that  the  fees  are  some- 
times as  high  as  $10  for  a  common  labor- 
er's job. 

Again  the  weakest  must  bear  the  bur- 
dens. The  employment  agent  cannot 
collect  from  all  who  seek  work.  He 
therefore  collects  more  from  those  who 
must  pay  because  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. 

The  public  indignation  which  has  been 
aroused  by  continued  abuses  of  private 
labor  agencies  and  the  organized  back- 
ing which  this  initiative  measure  is  re- 
ceiving make  it  probable  that  the  law 
will  be  enacted.  The  fear  is  now  ex- 
pressed that  if  taken  to  the  courts  it 
might  be  held  contrary  to  the  federal 
constitution. 

In  1898,  however.  Congress  passed  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  seamen,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  "demand 
or  receive  from  any  seaman  .  .  . 
any  remuneration  whatever  for  provid- 


ing him  with  employment."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  the  fear  expressed  is 
probably  groundless. 

Let  the  argument  before  the  court 
be  presented  to  show  the  oppressive 
burdens  placed  by  employment  agents 
upon  a  weak  class  unable  to  protect  it- 
self. Let  the  speculative  nature  of  the 
business  be  emphasized;  and  the  court 
will  undoubtedly  hold  that  the  state  has 
a  right  to  enact  such  legislation  as  a 
measure  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
and  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
unfair  contracts.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Employment  Offices  is 
ready  to  lend  its  aid  in  preparing  the 
argument  and  presenting  facts  along  this 
line  to  convince  the  courts. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton must  remember,  however,  that  in 
enacting  this  legislation  they  take  a  duty 
upon  themselves — the  duty  of  providing 
a  substitute  for  private  labor  agencies. 
Merely  to  drive  them  out  of  business 
will  not  help  the  wage-earner. 

Nowadays  it  is  impossible  for  work- 
ing people  themselves  to  discover  the 
opportunities  for  employment  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted.  They  cannot  call 
at  every  factory  in  large  cities.  They 
cannot  know  what  farmer  or  distant 
construction  company  needs  their  serv- 
ices, or  where  railroads  or  lumber  com- 
panies are  maintaining  camps.  Some 
agent  must  make  a  specialty  of  gather- 
ing information  about  the  opportunities 
for  employment  and  rounding  up  the 
available  supply  of  labor. 

The  service  of  a  labor  agency  is  valu- 
able, is  needed  and  must  be  maintained 
in  every  industrial  community.  If  it  is 
considered  unjust  to  let  the  weakest 
classes  of  employes  bear  the  whole  tax 
of  maintaining  the  service,  then  the 
state  and  the  cities  must  make  all  pay 
their  just  share  by  establishing  employ- 
ment offices  supported  by  public  taxation. 
What  service  can  be  more  important  to 
a  state  and  more  public  in  its  nature 
than  telling  people  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment where  work  may  be  found? 

The  state  and  the  cities  must  conduct 
public  employment  offices  on  an  efficient 
and  adequate  scale.  It  will  not  do  to 
appoint  a  clerk  or  a  superintendent  at 
$1,000  or  $1,200  a  year  and  consider 
the  duty  done.  A  state  system  of 
labor  exchanges  must  be  established 
in  co-operation  with  the  municipalities, 
and  if  possible  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  head  of  it  must  be 
placed  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  stock  or  produce  exchange, 
with  perhaps  a  larger  sympathy  for 
human  frailties  than  the  position  of  the 
latter  requires.  We  must  learn  that  the 
buying  and  selling  of  labor  power  is 
our  most  important  activity  and  it  ought 
to  be  organized  in  a  public  labor  market 
on  a  modern,  large-scale,  and  efficient 
basis. 
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The  Committee  on  Safety  of 
New  York  city  conducted  a  study 
in  relation  to  this  subject  for  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Miss  Phillips 
was  the  chief  investigator  for  the 
commission,  whose  report  is 
shortly  to  be  issued. — EDITOR. 


WHAT  FIRE  DID   IN   A   DEPARTMENT   STORE  HAVING  AN   OPEN  ROTUNDA 

The  open  stairway  is  in  the  background 

FIRE  HAZARDS  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES-By   ANNA 
CRAWFORD  PHILLIPS 

A  PROFOUND  IMPRESSION  was  made 
upon  the  general  public  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance on  all  theater  programs  in 
New  York  city  of  a  warning  by  the 
fire  commissioner  calling  attention  to  fire 
exits.  That  paragraph  has  met  the  eyes 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  with 
the  result  that  people  in  theaters  do 
"look  around  and  find  the  nearest  exit." 

Nobody  carries  this  habit  of  obser- 
vation as  to  exits  into  a  department 
store,  where  almost  every  day  there  are 
more  people  than  could  get  into  any 
theater.  In  stores  the  danger  of  fire  is 
almost  unrealized,  and  the  conditions 
causing  the  danger  are  practically  un- 
known to  the  general  public. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission during  the  last  few  months  is 
the  first  systematic  study  that  has  been 
made  relative  to  this  subject.  The  tes- 
timony given  at  the  recent  hearings  of 
the  commission  by  its  investigators 
brought  out  the  existence  of  striking 
dangers.  To  these  not  only  store  em- 
ployes but  also  the  general  shopping  pub- 
lic are  exposed  because  of  the  general 
lack  of  precautions  against  fire  and 
panic.  Verifications  of  these  facts  and 
statements  declaring  that  an  acute  fire 
and  life  hazard  exists  throughout  the 
retail  mercantile  trade  were  made  in  tes- 
timony offered  by  safety  engineers,  fire 
prevention  experts,  insurance  men,  and 
prominent  members  of  the  New  York 
City  Fire  Department. 

Immense  open  floor  spaces,  highly  in- 
flammable stock,  and  the  presence  of  the 
public  in  unlimited  numbers  constitute 
the  most  obvious  elements  of  the  fire  and 
life  hazard  in  stores.  Because  of  these 
factors,  heads  of  fire  departments  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  constant  dread 


of  fires  in  stores  with  possibilities  of 
fatal  results.  The  reports  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Department  have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  fearful 
consequences  should  a  fire  occur  in  a 
store  when  crowded  with  people. 

In  the  eighty  stores  selected  for  the 
study  in  New  York  state,  the  total  num- 
ber of  employes  exceeds  60,000 — the 
daily  attendance  of  customers  running 
into  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  this 
number  is  conservative  is  indicated  by 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  crowds  in 
department  stores  made  in  New  York 
city  at  the  height  of  the  last  Christmas 
season.  By  actual  count  one  store  em- 
ploying over  4,500  persons,  contained, 
at  one  time,  over  9,000  customers. 

Many  besides  the  shoppers  are  at- 
tracted to  these  stores.  Their  restaur- 
ants are  daily  attended  by  thousands, 
and  dress  parades,  concerts  and  ex- 
hibitions frequently  draw  large  crowds. 

Of  the  eighty  stores  visited,  75  per 
cent  had  no  stairway  enclosed  in  fire- 
resisting  material,  such  as  wire  glass 
or  solid  fire-resisting  walls.  This  means 
that  in  these  stores,  buildings  five  to  ten 
stories  high,  the  chief  and  natural  means 
of  escape  is  dangerous,  if  not  worthless. 

If  the  shopper  will  make  but  a  cur- 
sory observation  of  stairways  in  stores 
he  will  find  conditions  varying  from  the 


open  stair  winding  around  an  open  ele- 
vator shaft — which  is  simply  a  flue — 
to  the  stairway  in  a  fire-resisting  en- 
closure, separate  from  the  building  and 
known  as  a  smoke-proof  tower.  There 
will  be  found  landings  used  for  the  dis- 
play of  merchandise;  isolated  flights  of 
enclosed  stairways,  the  use  of  which  ne- 
cessitates coming  out  into  the  store  on 
each  floor;  and  stairways  emptying  on 
the  street  floor  distant  from  any  exit. 

Stairways  are  commonly  found  in  ro- 
tundas in  the  center  of  the  building  and 
others,  sometimes  enclosed,  either  in  the 
center  of  the  ground  floor  or  on  a  side 
wall  distant  from  any  street  exit.  As 
the  street  floor  is  always  the  most  crowd- 
ed, such  construction  makes  possible 
the  addition  of  the  crowds  from  upper 
floors  to  the  ground  floor,  and  decreases 
the  chance  of  emptying  a  store  in  case 
of  panic,  without  serious  accident. 

A  fire  last  winter  in  a  department 
store  in  New  York  state  started  in  the 
basement  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
building  within  five  minutes,  sweeping 
through  the  unprotected  floor  openings. 
The  report  contains  recommendations 
that  all  such  openings — stairways,  wells 
and  rotundas,  elevator  shafts,  waste  and 
package  chutes — be  protected  by  en- 
closures of  fire-resisting  materials. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling,  to  which  a 
representative  of  department  store  in- 
terests agreed  at  the  hearings,  that  a 
floor  planned  to  hold  a  great  many  peo- 
ple should  have  stairways  sufficient  for 
the  safe  exit  of  the  maximum  number 
that  particular  floor  can  ever  hold. 

Who  has  not  seen  on  bargain  days 
and  often  at  other  times,  aisle  spaces  re- 
duced fully  one-half  by  movable  sales 
counters?  Picture  a  demand  for  the 
use  of  those  aisles  and  the  stumbling, 
jamming  and  injury  which  would  result! 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  stores 
fail  to  provide  wide  direct  aisles  to  ex- 
its, nor  do  they  indicate  where  such 
exits  are.  They  seem  reluctant  to 
post  signs  on  which  the  word  "fire" 
is  used.  Many  stairways  and  fire- 
escapes  are  unindicated  or  indicated  in 
such  an  unobtrusive  way  as  to  count  foi 
little  or  nothing.  Pale  grey  signs  hav- 
ing "stairway"  in  gilt  letters  are  attrac- 
tive as  signs,  but  they  fail  to  impress 
the  eye  and  attention  as  to  their  real 
purpose. 

The  use  of  the_  word  "fire"  suggests 
the  possibility — a  possibility  which  store 
owners  wish  to  minimize  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  failing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  education  and  familiarity  make 
for  safety. 

The  open  well  and  rotunda — found  in 
thirty-five  of  the  stores  visited — is  rec- 
ognized to  be  such  a  dangerous  feature 
that  no  new  store  buildings  of  this  type 
are  now  permitted  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  These  open  rotundas,  extending 
through  and  connecting  floors,  are  a 
traditional  form  of  store  architecture 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  public  is 
impressed  by  the  sense  of  light  and 
airiness  and  the  effective  displays  made 
possible.  Patrons,  however,  have  never 
known  or  realized  that  rotundas  consti- 
tute one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  them- 
selves and  to  employes. 

Automatic  sprinkler  systems  are  a  fire 
protective  apparatus  widely  installed  in 


Industry 

stores,  the  resulting  reductions  in  in- 
surance rates  and  questions  of  financial 
credit  encouraging  such  installation. 

The  amount  of  protection  afforded  by 
a  sprinkler  system  is  dependent  on  the 
degree  of  efficiency  in  which  it  is  main- 
tained. Such  maintenance  was  fre- 
quently found  to  be  imperfect  and  care- 
less. Goods  were  found  stocked  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  sprink- 
ler heads;  in  some  stores  false  ceilings 
of  cloth  were  stretched  between  sprink- 
ler heads  and  merchandise  so  that  heat 
caused  by  any  fire  would  fail  to  reach 
and  immediately  operate  the  automatic 
<levice  which  releases  the  water. 

In  one  store  employing  1,200  persons 
and  occupying  three  buildings,  an  indi- 
cator located  in  the  engine  room  regis- 
ters the  building,  but  not  the  floor,  when 
for  any  reason  water  flows  from  a 
sprinkler  head  in  any  part  of  the  store. 
On  getting  any  signal  from  any  of  these 
three  buildings  the  engineer  turns  off 
the  water  for  that  buildjng  because  he 
knows  that  heads  are  frequently  knock- 
ed off  in  a  delivery  room  having  a  low 
ceiling — then  he  goes  in  search  of  the 
flow.  The  signal  may  be  caused  by  a 
fire  at  any  time,  but  obviously  this  prac- 
tice defeats  for  the  time  being  the  pro- 
tection for  the  whole  building. 

If  the  public  or  employes  know  that 
such  a  system  is  installed  for  their  pro- 
tection, danger  of  panic  in  case  of  fire 
is  greatly  lessened.  But  the  apparatus 
is  generally  unobserved  and  its  use  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Inquiry  was  made  of  one  hundred 
salespeople,  and  exactly  eleven  knew  the 
purpose  of  the  system.  Some  of  the  an- 
swers were :  "For  extra  electric  light" ; 
''for  steam  heat";  "for  ventilation";  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  an- 
swers were:  "I  never  noticed  them  be- 
fore," and  "I  do  not  know." 

It  was  found  that  fire  drills  exist  in 
very  few  mercantile  establishments,  al- 
though panic  conditions  can  be  antici- 
pated and  possibly  overcome  by  this 
means.  These  drills  should  undoubtedly 
include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  sprinkler  systems  as  well  as 
other  auxiliary  fire  appliances. 

It  is  claimed  there  has  never  been  a 
loss  of  life  from  fire  in  a  sprinklered 
mercantile  building,  but  the  point  at  is- 
sue is — have  such  systems  prevented  or 
checked  panics?  Department  store  own- 
ers depend  implicitly  upon  them  for  fire 
protection,  but  they  apparently  have  not 
educated  the  public  to  regard  them  as 
safety  devices.  If  in  a  crowded  section 
of  a  store  an  electric  light  bulb  should 
burst  and  set  fire  to  materials — as  has 
happened — panic  would  spread  like  wild 
fire,  but  might  be  allayed  by  drilled 
salespeople  oKclaiming:  "There  is  water 
all  over  our  heads  that  can  put  out  the 
fire."  That  is  developing  sprinkler  pro- 
tection to  a  point  where  it  affects  the 
safety  of  human  beings. 

Drills  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
familiarizing  employes  with  exits  rather 
than  the  ones  they  are  accustomed  to 
use.  Education  and  drills  are  all  the 
more  essential  because  of  the  enormous 
number  of  employes  other  than  sales- 
people, who  work  in  factories,  work- 
rooms, and  bookkeeping  and  mail  order 
departments.  In  these  sections,  never 
seen  bv  customers,  were  discovered  some 
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THE   INEVITABLE   RESULT   OF   UNPROTECTED   FLOOR  OPENINGS 

The  stairway  in  this  hotel  circled  the  elevator  shaft,  a  condition 
widely  prevalent  in  stores 


of  the  most  serious  defects  as  to  exit 
facilities.  Locked,  barred  and  obstruct- 
ed windows  to  fire-escapes,  doors  open- 
ing inward,  narrow  and  obstructed  aisles, 
inaccessible  stairs,  seriously  endanger 
hundreds  of  workers  thus  employed. 

While  smoking  by  employes  is  pro- 
hibited in  stores,  an  indulgence  hard  to 
explain  is  extended  to  customers.  The 
community  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
in  factory  buildings,  where  the  number 
of  occupants  is  limited  by  law,  smokers 
are  heavily  fined  because  of  the  fire 
hazard  they  create,  yet  inside  one  fifteen 
minute  period  seven  men  were  seen 
smoking  on  the  street  floor  of  a  large 
New  York  department  store.  During 
the  Christmas  season  last  year  two  men, 
who  were  smoking  cigarettes  in  a  crowd- 
ed store,  were  permitted  by  the  head 
aisle  man  to  continue,  in  face  of  vigor- 
ous protest  on  the  part  of  other  custom- 
ers. Counters  were  covered  with  in- 
flammable goods,  aisles  were  obstructed 
by  light  wooden  sales  tables ;  yet  these 
men  were  allowed  to  endanger  the  life 
and  safety  of  others. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  exist- 
ing building  codes  have  been  directly 
contributory  to  the  high  degree  of  haz- 
ard existing  in  stores.  When  the  erec- 
tion is  permitted  of  a  modern  store 
building  having  an  area  of  20,000  square 
feet  a  floor  with  but  two  stairways — 
both  open — having  a  total  capacity  of 
but  ninety  people  a  floor,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  degree  to  which  the  mu- 
nicipalities have  neglected  the  safety  of 
the  public.  But  the  blame  rests  square- 
ly upon  store  owners  when  the  house- 
keeping— or  maintenance — is  so  careless 
that  it  increases  the  ordinary  fire  haz- 
ard. 

It  was  repeatedly  found  during  the  in- 
vestigation that  the  greatest  careless- 
ness was  shown  in  the  manner  of  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  waste  and  rub- 


bish; the  use  of  inflammable  packing 
materials  such  as  excelsior,  hay,  paper, 
etc. ;  the  lack  of  safeguarding  the  use  of 
such  highly  inflammable  materials  as  al- 
cohols, turpentine,  gasoline,  etc. 

Among  other  recommendations  in  the 
report  to  the  commission  is  the  important 
one  advocating  a  limitation  of  occu- 
pancy. The  recent  additions  to  the  New 
York  state  labor  law  definitely  limit  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a 
factory  building  and  make  that  number 
dependent  primarily  on  the  presence  of 
standard  means  of  exit.  As  a  result  of 
fearful  theater  and  factory  fires  we  have 
made  these  types  of  buildings  safe.  In 
probably  no  other  industry  do  we  find 
the  public  contributing  directly  to  the 
life  hazard  of  the  employe  as  is  the 
case  in  stores. 

The  workingman's  wife  knows  that 
when  she  goes  on  a  Coney  Island  boat 
a  man  counts  all  passengers  and  just  so 
many  may  go  aboard.  The  woman  who 
goes  to  a  theater  or  concert  hall  knows 
that  just  so  many  people  are  allowed 
in  the  building,  and  no  more.  Yet  in  the 
department  store,  a  business,  like  the 
others,  conducted  for  the  profit  of  the 
owner,  there  is  no  limiting  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  building,  and  their 
safety  has  not  been  safeguarded  by  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

We  see  waiting  rooms,  auditoriums, 
ticket  offices,  rest  and  hospital  rooms  all 
provided  for  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  customers;  with  this  re- 
gard for  comfort  goes  a  disregard  for 
the  physical  safety  of  thousands  of 
persons — thousands  of  customers  and 
employes  daily  given  over  to  that 
chance  which  resulted  in  the  tragedies 
of  the  Slocum  and  Iroquois  and  Tri- 
angle disasters. 

Is  it  only  while  under  the  horror  of  a 
tragedy  on  sea  or  land  that  we  enact 
laws  for  the  safetv  of  humanitv? 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  SMOKE 

By  MADELEINE  SWEENY  MILLER. 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  62  pp.  Price 
$.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.80. 

Central  Park  jn 
late  September  is  an 
admirable  place  in 
which  to  read  Made- 
leine Sweeny  Mil- 
ler's Songs  from  the 
Smoke.  Its  air  of 
sunshiny  leisure 
makes  more  vivid 
the  picture  of  the 
black  Pittsburgh 
river  (only  one  of 
^  Pittsburgh's  rivers  is 
black),  or  the  flame-belching  mills.  But 
the  quality  of  truth  in  this  modest,  gray 
book  would  hold  the  attention  anywhere. 
To  interpret  the  spirit  of  a  city  is 
a  daring  task,  the  more  daring  if  the 
city  has  not  learned  to  know  its  own 
spirit;  and  our  "social  consciousness"  is 
still  so  strained  that  most  efforts  at  so- 
cial poetry  have  an  air  of  standing  on 
tiptoe.  Yet  Mrs.  Miller's  verses  are  re- 
freshing in  their  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, for  instance : 

"YouR  TOMORROW 
"Who  is  it  walking  yonder 

With  the  lunch  pail  on  his  arm? 
It's  the   future  of  your  country 

And  you  dare  not  do  him  harm. 

"Yes,  just  now  he's  plain  Croatian 
But  if  you  will  help  him  through, 

He  will  some  day  guide  the  nation 
Which  depended  once  on  you." 

In  Rain  at  the  Mill,  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  older  Victorian  poets,  but 
with  the  modern  note. 

Songs  for  the  Evening  Hour  are  a 
shade  less  satisfying  unless  we  except 
A  Beacon  Face  and  Immortality  which 
is  as  exquisite  as  a  flower.  A  B'allad  of 
Eugenics  is  the  astonishing  title  of  one 
of  these,  a  poem  which  in  its  dignity 
puts  to  shame  our  cupids  mourning  over 
a  lost  romance: 

"A  mighty  stream  runs  past  my  house 
Right  through  my  grounds  it  flows. 
From  unseen  springs  it  comes,  and  then 
To  unseen  springs  it  goes." 

Songs  for  the  Seasons  are  diversified 
and  fine  in  quality.  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  more  than  is  permissible  here. 
In  all  the  verses  there  are  singing  lines 
which  charm  the  ear,  yet  there  are  some 
defects  of  form.  The  author's  sense 
of  rhythm  flags  when  we  are  asked  to 
make  two  syllables  of  "roar"  and  "pure." 
She  also  fails  at  times  to  make  the 
fine  distinction  between  simplicity  and 
commonplaceness ;  otherwise,  she  could 
not  give  us  the  thrilling  line  in  Immi- 
grant Motherhood : 

"Poor  soul,  how  she  feasts  on  this  ban- 
quet of  rest," 
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and  then 

"But  all  is  so  strange  to  her,  people 
don't  care, — " 

which  is  a  drop  that  hurts.  Again,  in 
The  Birth  of  Spring  she  shows  a  light, 
sure  touch  in  the  first  lines, 

"Quick  streams  of  little  waters  flow 

Beneath  the  winter's  crusty  snow," 
but  closes, 

"Our  winter's  cares  away  we'll  fling, 
And  rhapsodize   (  !)   the  living  spring." 

But  minor  questions  of  literary  form 
are  only  important  because  the  little  book 
has,  as  we  believe,  permanent  value  as 
a  sincere  and  helpful  voice  in  a  dif- 
ficult time.  Never  in  man's  memory 
have  men  been  more  oppressed  by  "the 
burthen  and  the  mystery  of  this  unin- 
telligible world";  never  have  they  felt 
more  lost.  There  is  sore  need  of  the 
prophet  and  the  seer,  not  only  in  Europe 
where  civilization  is  being  blown  up 
with  artillery,  but  here  where  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  blazing  infamy  distorts  and 
magnifies  our  older  problems. 

The  war  may  be  but  the  birthpangs 
of  a  new  soul  of  the  world — at  least, 
men  are  stirred  to  strange  new  thoughts 
and  all  their  foundations  are  shaken. 
Even  the  gentler  singers  of  our  time  will 
be  tested  in  stern  fashion  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  their  former  values 
will  bear  examination.  It  is  not  fair, 
but  we  can  not  help  it.  This  restless 
spirit  makes  us  turn  backward  from  the 
lyrics  of  quiet  hours  to  those  which 
smell  of  the  smoke  of  the  industrial 
battle  so  like  to  other  forms  of  war. 

We  read  backward  through  the  songs 
of  Christmas  and  of  Easter,  that  faith- 
ful inheritance  of  which  we  are  not 
worthy,  through  the  Hymns  of  Human- 
ity and  Co-operation,  the  songs  of  a 
future  not  yet  arrived  or  understood, 
and  find  ourselves  again  among  the 
Songs  for  the  Brothers  Who  Toil.  We 
face  the  still  upstanding  questions  of 
labor  which  is  ugly  without  knowing 
why — of  living  which  is  sordid  in  God's 
world  of  beauty  yet  knows  its  own  in- 
tegritv.  How  American  is  that  song  of 
the  Pittsburgh  river  : 

"Yes.   I   am  homely,  oily  am   I, 
Hideous,  swollen  and  bleared ; 

Yet  I  have  answered  my  laborer's  cry 
Not  yet  is  my  conscience  seared." 

How  strangely  Christian  is  the  Way- 
side and  Highway  in  Autumn,  in  which 
the  golden  rod  and  the  blackening  stacks 
of  the  mills  are  both  pictured    [origin- 
al'}- published  in  THE  SURVEY]. 
"Yet  this  nest  of  fiendish  flame — 
Brood   all-worthy    Satan's   name — 
Rises  up  from  God's  own  mills. 
His  as  much  as  all  the  hills. 
Where   they    stand,   the   flowering   rods. 
Rods  of  sunshine,  held  at  bay 
While  the  autumn  wear's  away." 

BEULAH    E.    KEXXARD. 
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United  States 


THE  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

By  SAIDA  BRUMBACK  ANTRIM  and 
ERNEST  IRVING  ANTRIM.  Pioneer 
Press,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  306  pp, 
Price  $2.00.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$2.14. 

All  interested  in 
the  progress  of  pub- 
lic education,  espe- 
cially every  librarian, 
should  read  this  ac- 
count of  the  pioneer 
county  library  in  the 
United  States  as  pre- 
sented by  the  found- 
er's daughter  and 
son-in-law. 

John  S  a  n  f  o  r  d 
Brumback,  born  in 
Ohio,  1829,  began  life  in  poverty.  In- 
tegrity, ability  and  perseverance  brought 
him  to  eminence  in  his  native  state. 
By  his  will  in  1897  he  bequeathed  a 
new  building  to  the  library  of  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  his  home  town.  This  library, 
opened  in  1894,  became  a  city  institu- 
tion in  1896.  The  terms  of  the  gift 
as  finally  presented  by  Mr.  Brumback's 
heirs,  provided  that  the  library  should 
be  used  and  maintained  by  Van  Wert 
County.  Changing  the  library  from  a 
town  to  a  county  institution,  was  mo- 
mentous. On  July  30,  1898,  the  gift  was 
formally  accepted.  Almost  a  year  later 
the  corner-stone  was  laid.  The  new 
building  was  dedicated  January  1,  1901. 
Part  I,  closing  with  the  dedication, 
chiefly  consists  of  press  reports  reflect- 
ing the  public  attitude  toward  the  new 
library. 

Part  II  describes  the  physical  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  county  and  the 
library's  administration  and  operation. 
By  1904  sixteen  branches  had  been  es- 
tablished. Each  successive  year  some 
new  progressive  policy  was  initiated. 
Through  exhibits  at  county  fairs,  talks 
by  the  librarian  at  rural  centers,  wide  .. 
correspondence  and  advertisement  the 
library  has  steadily  enlarged  its  sphere 
of  influence.  Farmers  turn  to  it  for 
knowledge  of  improved  agriculture  as 
well  as  for  books  in  the  farm  home.  In 
1911  work  with  county  schools  was  be- 
gun. A  new  library  law  which  provides 
for  every  school  a  collection  of  at  least 
fifty  books  will  go  into  effect  September, 
1914. 

Part  III  considers  the  county  library 
movement  in  the  United  .States.  Ohio 
claims  first  place  through  the  pioneer 
work  of  Van  Wert  and  Hamilton  Coun- 
ties. The  library  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
though  a  little  later  in  time,  was  a  fore- 
most factor  in  county  library  develop- 
ment. Other  states  follow  with  legisla- 
tion varying  in  effectiveness.  California 
has  made  the  widest,  most  highly  or- 
ganized application  of  the  principles  in- 
itiated by  Ohio.  Since  1909,  county  li- 
braries have  been  established  in  twenty- 
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two  out  of  fifty-eight  California  coun- 
ties. Not  including  a  large  number  of 
libraries  which  offer  county  facilities 
there  are  now  fifty-three  county  libraries 
in  the  United  States  most  of  which  are 
maintained  by  taxation  upon  county 
property. 

MABEL  RAINSFORD  HAINES. 

EUGENICS:  TWELVE  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 

A  Foreword  by  Lewellys  F.  Barker. 

Dodd,  Mead  and   Company.     348  pp. 

Price    $2.00;    by    mail    of    the    THE 

SURVEY  $2.14. 

The  lectures  which 
make  up  this  volume 
were  delivered  during 
the  scholastic  year  of 
1912-13  to  the  student 
bodies  of  various  col- 
leges. Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton  Wilson,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  subject 
of  eugenics  is  well 
known>  made  provi- 
sion for  twenty-eight 
such  addresses  and 


Scientific 

Opinions 

Expounded 


from  them  the  twelve  in  this  book  were 
selected  and  published  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  Dr.  Barker  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

So  much  that  is  of  dubious  value  is 
written  on  this  subject  today,  so  much 
rash  generalization  from  scientific  data, 
which  are  as  yet  incomplete,  that  the 
publication  of  a  book  such  as  this  is 
most  timely.  The  writers  are  all  well- 
known  men  and  include  such  authorities 
as  Charles  Davenport  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  experimental  laboratory  of  the 
(.  arnegie  Institute;  V.  C.  Vaughan, 
dean  of  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  W.  H.  Howell,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  fact  that  all  are  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  makes  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  inevitable,  and  one  does  tire  a 
little  of  the  monk  Mendel  and  his  peas, 
of  the  Kallikaks  and  the  Jukes,  but  there 
is  enough  variety  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  the  different  writers  to  make  a  peru- 
sal of  the  whole  volume  well  worth 
while.  All  opinions  possible  to  the  scien- 
tific mind  will  be  found  expounded  in 
this  book. 

Here  is  the  scientist  who  can  leap  in 
imagination  from  our  present  knowledge 
about  the  hereditary  element  in  a  few 
diseases  and  deformities — chorea,  nose- 
bleed, cataract,  multiple  fingers — to  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  determined 
with  certainty  the  laws  of  heredity  for 
all  human  traits,  mental  and  physical. 
Here  is  also  the  scientist  who  will  go  no 
further  than  to  say  that  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  something  of  the 
mechanism  of  heredity  and  that  biologi- 
cal science  has  at  last  found  a  method 
of  investigation  which  promises  much 
additional  information.  We  find  the 
enthusiast  who  is  ready  to  give  advice 
now  to  individuals  contemplating  mar- 
riage, and  we  find  also  the  cautious  man 
who  questions  whether  our  knowledge 
today  places  us  in  a  better  position  to 
interfere  wisely  in  the  matter  of  human 
propagation  than  did  the  Spartans  cen- 
turies ago. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  up- 
on which  all  these  authorities  are  agreed : 
that  the  science  of  heredity,  the  basis  of 
eugenics,  is  in  its  infancy  and  there  is 


need  of  much  study  and  experimenta- 
tion in  this  field;  that  the  propagation 
of  the  manifestly  unfit,  the  hopelessly 
defective,  should  be  prevented  by  segre- 
gation ;  and  that  a  selective  birth-rate  is 
desirable  to  compensate  for  the  selec- 
tive death  rate  with  which  modern  medi- 
cine and  philanthropy  have  so  seriously 
interfered.  All  are  agreed  that  the  girl 
should  be  urged  to  select  as  her  mate  a 
man  untainted  with  venereal  disease,  and 
that  the  man  should  be  warned  against 
the  "beautiful  moron"  whose  children 
are  so  likely  to  inherit  their  njother's 
feeble  mentality. 

On  the  subject  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  heredity  and  environment  in 
shaping  human  character  there  is  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  present-day  legislation,  a  still 
greater  divergence.  Dr.  Davenport 
gives  as  the  program  of  the  eugenists, 
investigation,  education,  and  finally 
legislation  based  on  sound  public  opin- 
ion. "For  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
gram th,e  public  is  quite  ready  and  in- 
deed waiting." 

Dr.  Barker  believes  that  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  legislation  is  preceding  that  solid 
foundation  of  demonstrable  fact  which 
alone  would  justify  law  making,  and 
Professor  Ellwood  warns  us  that  there 
is  an  especial  danger  in  premature  legis- 
lation forbidding  marriage  to  certain 
classes  of  defectives.  "Unwise  laws,  in 
other  words,  may  not  prevent  the  repro- 
duction of  the  unfit,  but  only  add  to  the 
burden  of  defectiveness  the  further  bur- 
den of  illegitimacy."  It  is  hard  to  give 
in  a  few  words  the  attitude  of  these  men 
toward  "direct  action"  but  the  reader 
will  easily  see  that  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  of  opinion  among  them. 

To  anyone  deeply  interested  in  this 
subject  the  whole  series  of  twelve  lec- 
tures will  be  none  too  much.  To  the 
hasty  reader  one  might  perhaps  recom- 
mend especially  the  chapters  by  Howell 
and  by  Keller,  though  this  is  really  only 
a  personal  judgment. 

ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 

REGULATION 

By  W.  G.  Barnard.  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Co.  124  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 

The  author  discusses 
with  brevity,  but  with 
sincerity  and  compre- 
hensively, the  follow- 
ing, among  other  vital 
topics:  The  doctrine 
of  free  land;  wage 
regulation  in  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and 
England ;  the  mul- 
tiple monetary  sys- 
tem; the  labor  prob- 
lem ;  unemployment ; 
trusts ;  land  monopoly ;  vast  private  for- 
tunes; high  cost  of  living;  the  money 
system;  the  tariff;  etc. 

For  all  these  diverse  problems  he  sug- 
gests a  remedy  not  as  an  iconoclast,  but 
as  a  constructive  thinker.  The  book  is 
]»rovocative  of  thought,  helpful,  and  in- 
vigorating, even  if  one  can  not  accept 
the  author's  conclusions. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  book  is : 
To  show  that  all  economic  problems 
are  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  equit- 


The 

Division  of 
Production 


able  division   of  the  production   of  the 
country ; 

To  show  that  a  remedy,  in  order  to 
solve  all  economic  problem?,  must  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  the  people  will 
secure  a  just  division  of  the  production 
of  the  country,  and  should  do  nothing 
else; 

To  show  that  neither  the  confiscation 
of  property  nor  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  property  would  make  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  easier; 

To  show  that  a  continued  equitable 
division  of  production  will  result  in  an 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth; 

And  to  offer  a  remedy  that  would  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  the  people  would 
secure  a  just  division  of  the  production 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Barnard  presents  a  new  economic 
theory  upon  which  he  bases  a  new  eco- 
nomic remedy. 

He  endeavors  to  show  that  a  remedy 
that  will  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
people  can  secure  a  just  division  of  the 
production  of  the  country  will  solve  all 
economic  problems.  He  proposes  that 
the  division  of  the  production  be  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
outlines  in  detail  a  plan  by  which  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

The  volume  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  serious  students  of  contemporary 
politics  and  sociology. 

EMANUEL  STERNHEIM. 
SHALL  I  DRINK? 

By  JOSEPH  H.  CROOKER.  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  257  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

Dr.  Crooker  be- 
lieves that  John  Bar- 
leycorn received  his 
death  blow  when  sci- 
ence in  the  last  part 
of  the  nineteenth 
century  declared  that 
"alcohol  is  not  a  life- 
giver  but  a  life-de- 
stroyer." In  support 
of  this  declaration  he 
asks  the  question, 
"Shall  I  drink?"  and 
lets  men  and  women  prominent  in  vari- 
ous fields  answer  it.  Here  are  some 
of  the  answers : 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  :  "To  the  man  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  responsible  work, 
who  must  have  at  his  command,  the 
best  that  is  in  him  at  its  best,  I  would 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  possess, 
advise  and  urge,  leave  drink  alone,  ab- 
solutely. ...  I  do  not  drink." 

PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  ELIOT:  "The  al- 
coholism of  the  white  race  must  be  over- 
come or  that  vice  with  the  licentiousness 
that  it  provokes  will  overcome  the  race." 
LLOYD  GEORGE  :  "No  reform,  political 
or  social,  will  prevail  in  this  country 
[England]  unless  you  precede  it  with 
temperance  reform." 

JOHN  MITCHELL:  "The  progress  of  the 
nation  depends  more  upon  the  solution 
of  the  liquor  problem  than  upon  the  dis- 
position of  any  other  question  confront- 
ing the  people  of  our  country." 

CONNIE  MACK:  "Alcoholism  is  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  base  ball."  Else- 
where, he  says:  "Alcohol  slows  a  man 
down.  I  don't  bother  with  youngsters 
that  drink." 
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JANE  ADDAMS:  "A  careful  scientist 
has  called  alcohol  the  indispensable  ve- 
hicle of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
white  slave  traders  and  has  asserted 
that  without  its  use  the  trade  could  not 
long  continue." 

WILLIAM  T.  SEDGWICK:  "Alcoholic 
indulgence  stands  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  the  front  rank  of  the  enemies 
to  be  combated  in  the  battle  for  health." 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  :  ''Prohibi- 
tion has  attacked  the  evil  at  its  source, 
and  the  results  which  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  brought  about  serve  to  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  evils  .  .  .  can 
be  modified,  if  proper  measures  are  taken 
and  these  measures  are  backed  up  by 
the  will  of  the  people." 

DR.  WILLIAM  LIEN  TEH  :  "Only  seven 
years  ago  half  the  adult  population  of 
China  smoked  opium.  Today  I  think 
that  you  can  scarcely  find  one  per  cent 
who  do  so.  I  feel  sure  that  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  China,  can  be 
easily  done  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  alcohol." 

Dr.  Crooker  arraigns  social  workers 
as  addicted  to  "liquor  blindness,"  in  not 
being  able  "to  see  this  Drink  Curse  in 
its  true  proportion."  While  he  believes 
that  education  is  the  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation, he  advocates  legislation  as  an 
aid.  The  book  is  a  thoughtful,  non- 
specious,  exhaustive  treatment  of  a 
great  question. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

COLLECTIVIST        STATE        IS       THE       MAKING.       By 

Emil  Davies.  The  Macmillan  Co.  288  pp. 
Price  $1.60 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.69. 
WHY  THE  DOLLAR  is  SHRINKING.  By  Irving 
Fisher.  The  Macmillan  Co.  244  pp.  Price 
$1.2.",:  liy  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 
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CITY  FERRY 

Chant  of  the  Weary  Workers 
EDWARD  HEYMAN  PFEIFFER 

A -drift — let  us  drift  this  night,  let  us  drift  on  the  river, 
Herded  and  huddled.    Our  boat  drifts  on  and  on. 
The  dim  far  lights  of  the  city  shiver. 
Dim  in  our  hearts  the  lost  lights  quiver. 
We  are  leaden  and  weary  and  wan. 

Let  us  drift— let  us  drift,  let  us  drift,  let  us  drift  forever. 

A  fog  's  in  the  air — the  river  is  white  and  still. 

They  are  gleams,  they  are  dreams,  the  ships  that  are  slowly  passing. 

They  are  gleams,  they  are  dreams,  that  the  river  is  softly  glassing. 

0  City,  have  pity  this  night !    All  day  we  have  bent  to  your  will ! 

Is  it  thy  breath,  0  Death,  that  has  touched  the  city? 
That  has  made  that  hard  face  soft,  and  those  hard  eyes  kind! 
Is  it  Death  that  has  brought  and  taught  to  our  master  pity? 
Is  it  thy  white  breath,  0  Death,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
And  is  it  a  corpse  and  a  phantom  we  leave  behind? 

• 

Is  it  Death?    Let  us  drift.    We  are  weary,  too  weary  for  weeping. 

Too  weary  to  labor,  too  weary  to  love,  too  weary  to  roam. 

The  waters,  the  air  and  the  sky,  they  are  sleeping,  sleeping. 

Let  us  drift— on  the  air  a  silence  like  sorrow  is  creeping. 

We  are  weary  of  going  to  work.    0  God !    We  are  weary  of  going  home ! 
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PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Editor 


WORD  comes  of  the  drowning  on  October  10 
of  a  young  surgeon  and  a  boat's  crew  of 
tlio  revenue  cutter  Manning.  This  tragedy  of  the 
Alaska  coast  coincided  with  the  publication  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  that  date  of  Mr.  McAllister's  article 
describing  the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  in  saving  lives  and  re- 
lieving suffering  at  sea  and  along  the  shores  of 
our  distant  possessions. 

The  Manning  received  a  signal  from  Cape 
Sarichef  that  a  man  was  seriously  ill  in  the  light- 
house at  that  point.  Although  a  dangerous  sea 
was  running,  Assistant  Surgeon  Luther  W. 
Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  a  boat's  crew  set  out.  The  trip  was 
made  with  great  difficulty,  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  patient  back  to  the  Manning,  as 
facilities  required  for  his  treatment  could  be  ob- 
tained only  in  the  well-equipped  sick-bay  of  the 
ship.  On  the  return  trip  the  boat  was  capsized. 
All  perished  in  the  fierce  tides  which  sweep 
through  Unalga  Pass. 

If  the  task  of  pulling  a  boat  through  such  a  sea 
had  been  attempted  in  time  of  war  in  order  to 
cut  a  cable  or  to  lay  a  mine,  the  daring  of  the 
crew  would  have  been  widely  applauded;  but  as 
the  exploits  of  peace  do  not  enjoy  the  high  esteem 
accorded  to  those  of  war,  the  occurrence  became 
an  inconspicuous  item  in  the  news  of  the  day 
where,  doubtless,  it  was  noticed  and  its  signifi- 
cance realized  by  only  a  few. 

TWO  weeks  ago  Joseph  Lee  pointed  out  in 
THE  SURVEY  that  to  vanquish  war  we  must 
find  peaceful  pursuits  which  demand  the  same 
self-sacrifice  and  involve  equivalent  dangers. 
What  exploits  of  war  have  more  of  self-sacrifice 
or  of  danger  than  the  attempt  of  these  sailors 
with  this  young  surgeon  at  their  head  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow-man?  Assistant  Surgeon  Jenkins 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  long  list  of  medical 
officers  of  his  own  service  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
conquest  of  disease ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  thought 
of  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  took  the  risk  of  death 
only  because  a  spirit  of  devotion  made  no  other 
course  possible.  Mr.  Lee  feels  that  we  have 
failed  to  fashion  our  daily  life  so  that  its  oppor- 
tunities rise  to  the  levels  of  loyalty  and  self-sacri- 
fice which  war  demands.  Such  incidents  as  this 
seem  to  show  that  our  grotesque  distortion  of 
values  in  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  quite  as  much 
as  our  lack  of  opportunities  in  peace,  lead  us  to 
acclaim  only  the  heroes  of  war. 


Centuries  of  minstrelsy  and  chronicle  have  kept 
the  soldiers  on  their  pedestal  in  the  imaginations 
of  men;  may  not  a  wider  knowledge  of  instances 
of  self-sacrifice  in  peace  lift  such  men  as  manned 
this  boat  in  Arctic  waters  to  as  high  an  'estate? 


IT  has  been  said  that  after  the  third  week  of  a 
war  disease  begins  to  claim  more  victims 
than  shot  and  shell.  The  third  week  of  the 
European  war  is  long  since  past.  How  far  dis- 
ease is  making  itself  felt  we  shall  not  know  for 
some  time,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
there  will  be  less  sickness  among  the  soldiers  of 
all  armies  than  has  ever  been  true  before.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  say  how  much  suffering  will  be 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  rains  in  trenches  filled 
with  water,  but  the  great  epidemic  disease  of  arm- 
ies, typhoid  fever,  will  probably  be  a  very  slight 
danger. 

Our  own  Spanish-American  war  furnished  a 
staggering  demonstration  to  the  world  of  how  not 
to  manage  an  army ;  for  we  lost  by  sickness,  chief- 
ly typhoid,  thirteen  times  as  many  men  as  from 
wounds.  The  Boer  war  did  its  part  in  showing 
the  dangers  of  disease,  but  it  remained  for  the 
Japanese  to  clinch  the  matter  by  demonstrating 
what  could  and  should  be  done  to  protect  soldiers 
from  epidemic.  Since  then  sanitary  science  has 
made  strides  in  every  country  and  we  need  scarce- 
ly fear  that  the  control  of  food  and  water  and  the 
disposal  of  excrement  will  not  be  well  done. 

More  effectual,  however,  will  be  the  protection 
of  .the  soldiers  by  anti-typhoid  vaccination.  This 
safeguard  has  been  used  in  our  army  with  so  much 
success  as  practically  to  banish  typhoid  fever 
from  the  ranks.  In  the  entire  enrollment  of  90,- 
000  men  in  the  United  States  and  insular  posses- 
sions there  were  but  three  cases  of  typhoid  dur- 
ing 1913  and  not  one  death.  Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination  the  best  record  which 
had  been  obtained  by  sanitary  precautions  was  in 
1908,  when  there  were  239  cases  with  24  deaths  in 
a  force  of  74,692  men. 

This  preventive  vaccination  is  said  to  be  in  gen- 
eral use  in  both  the  German  and  French  armies. 
The  British,  whose  attitude  toward  vaccination  of 
any  kind  has  always  been  more  sentimental  than 
scientific,  have  neglected  to  introduce  this  meas- 
ure in  the  army:  but  under  the  ura-ine;  of  Sir 
William  Osier,  who  holds  up  our  record  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  who  offers 
280.000  doses  of  the  vaccine  free,  many  men  are 
undergoing  vaccination  in  the  training  camps. 
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BISHOP  SPALDING 

BISHOP  SPALDIXG  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  con- 
tinued since  1910  to  serve  on  successive  commis-' 
sions  until  his  sudden  death  in  September.  As 
Dr.  Melish  brought  out  in  last  week's  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY,  it  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the 
church  that  it  had  in  this  commission,  which  was 
to  try  to  clarify  its  thinking  on  the  social  question 
and  express  its  mind  in  action,  a  man  of  his  il- 
lumined radicalism  and  constructive  temper.  His 
first  contribution  was  to  point  out  that  his  church 
had  assumed,  in  what  it  had  said  on  the  relation 
between  capital  and  labor,  the  permanence  of 
the  wage  system ;  and  that,  if  the  church  was  not  to 
go  over  to  Socialism,  neither  should  it  be  com- 
mitted to  capitalism,  but  should  be  free.  All  the 
utterances  of  this  Social  Service  Commission 
since  then  have  witnessed  to  that  contention  of 
Bishop  Spalding.  He  also  was  insistent  upon  a 
democratic  financing  of  the  social  work  of  the 
church.  He  held  that  dependence  upon  the  gifts 
of  a  few  rich  people  would  necessarily  circum- 
scribe the  activities  of  the  commission  and  hush 
its  voice  when  it  ought  to  speak  out. 

Although  a  Marxian  Socialist  and  uncompro- 
mising in  his  personal  utterances,  Bishop  Spald- 
ing believed  in  social  team-work.  He  was  no  dog- 
matist, socially  or  ecclesiastically;  he  believed, 
but  he  tolerated  the  beliefs  of  other  men.  He  rec- 
ognized that  official  bodies  can  go  no  faster  than 
the  people  they  represent ;  that  too  rapid  progress 
puts  them  so  far  in  advance  that  they  cease  to 
lead.  Therefore,  he  gladly  worked  with  conserva- 
tives, and  never  forgot  that  he  was  set  in  a  so- 
ciety which  could  be  socially  redeemed  only  by  its 
men  and  women  of  social  vision.  He  was  always 
the  pioneer,  but  the  pioneer  who  labored  to  open 
a  way  for  other  men.  He  was  the  leader  of  an  or- 
ganized body  of  men,  not  a  free  lance. 

Bishop  Spalding  was  a  bishop  who  knew  his  in- 
dustrial society  at  first  hand  rather  than  from 
books.  He  was  not  a  worker,  being  the  son  of  a 
bishop,  and  a  college  man;  but  he  mingled  with 
the  workers.  Was  a  strike  leader  to  address  a 
mass-meeting  of  discontented  workmen,  the 
bishop  was  there  in  their  midst  both  to  learn  and 
to  show  his  sympathy.  The  speakers  might  damn 
all  clergymen  and  denounce  the  church;  but  he 
was  a  bishop  who  knew  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  what  they,  said,  and  that  the  church  was  re- 
sponsible in  part  at  least  for  their  hatred  of  her. 
It  was  this  first-hand  knowledge  of  working  men 
that  led  him  to  say,  "I  am  by  no  means  certain 


that  the  wage-earner  will  thank  me  for  trying  to 
plead  his  cause."  Nevertheless  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  wage-earner;  at  what  price,  wage- 
earners  will  probably  never  know  or  appreciate. 
The  congregation  which  heard  him  at  the  last  Gen- 
eral Convention  was  not  composed  of  working  men 
and  women,  but,  as  he  frankly  told  them,  of  people 
who  lived  on  profit,  rent  and  interest.  Many  of 
them,  who  were  delighted  with  him  personally 
and  were  interested  in  his  missionary  endeavor, 
turned  against  him  and  refused  to  give  a  cent  to 
his  work.  It  hurt  him  deeply  and  many  a  time  lit 
questioned  in  his  soul  if  he  was  doing  right.  But 
he  rose  from  his  Gethsemane  ready  to  pay  the 
price  of  obedience  to  his  heavenly  vision. 

Although  he  believed  in  the  class  struggle, 
Bishop  Spalding  never  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
cialist party.  The  reason  was  in  part  psycholog- 
ical. Ecclesiastically  speaking,  he  was  a  rational- 
ist as  well  as  a  Socialist.  He  was  experiencing  a 
revolt  against  dogmas  and  forms;  he  saw  how 
men  put  churchism  in  place  of  Christianity,  dog 
mas  and  creeds  in  place  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love.  Accordingly,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
use  new  shibboleths  and  tie  up  to  new  dogmas.  To 
many  Socialists  the  party  is  what  the  church  is  to 
many  Christians,  the  organized  way  of  getting 
things  done,  idealism  transformed  into  life.  They 
no  more  question  the  party  than  they  question  the 
church.  Bishop  Spalding  on  the  contrary  did 
question  the  church  and  revolted  from  its  narrow 
and  outgrown  ways  in  many  things.  A  religious 
rationalist  is  in  no  mood  to  turn  economic  dog- 
matist. Bishop  Spalding  voted  the  Socialist 
ticket  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  subscribe 
to  the  narrow  tests  of  party  membership. 

Above  all,  Bishop  Spalding  was  a  champion  of 
"God's  poor."  To  the  poor,  the  men  who  labored 
and  the  women  and  children  who  toiled,  he  held 
that  God  had  given  the  earth;  the  inheritance  was 
theirs,  but  others,  the  strong  and  the  clever,  had 
kept  them  from  it ;  and  the  church  too  often  loved 
to  have  it  so.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  for  the 
church  to  hold  with  Marx  that  labor  and  not  cap- 
ital is  the  basis  of  production,  and  so  to  choose  be- 
tween dollars  and  men.  In  his  soul  he  believed 
that  such  was  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  eternal 
and  in  the  future  would  triumph.  It  was  his  faith 
in  a  spiritual  order  that  colored  his  preaching  of 
a  new  economic  order  based  upon  a  juster  system 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  After 
all,  he  was  not  an  economist  but  a  seer;  not  a 
philosopher  but  a  prophet.  He  believed  in  God 
manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  and  he  lived  to  make 
clear  and  compelling  what  to  him  was  the  divine 
will  and  purpose  for  the  world. 


POVERTY 

ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON 

It  isn't  just  the  pinch  and  pang 
That  tries  our  spirits  so, 
It's  missing  what  the  others  have,- 
Not  knowing  that  they  know. 
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/jyjASSACHUSETTS  has  at  last  its 
long-awaited  health  commissioner. 
He  is  Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  since 
1900  in  the  federal  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

Dr.  McLaughlin's  observations  in  the 
Marine  Hospital  and  on  immigration 
duty  at  the  port  of  New  York,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  study  of  the  character  and 
effects  of  American  immigration.  He 
served  in  the  Hygiene  Laboratory, 
Washington.  In  Naples,  Italy,  he  stud- 
ied malaria  and  measures  for  its  pre- 
vention. In  cities  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia he  investigated  cholera  and  soon  had 
opportunity  to  apply  and  to  extend  his 
researches  in  the  Philippines,  where  he 
was  first  assistant  director  of  health  and 
later  a  professor  in  the  Philippine  Medi- 
cal School.  He  found  in  Bilibid  prison 
6  per  cent  of  cholera  bacillus-carriers 
among  the  healthy  prisoners — thus  ex- 
plaining the  frequent  and  mysterious 
epidemics  of  cholera  in  a  place  sup- 
posedly under  strict  sanitary  control. 

In  the  Islands  he  discovered  also  the 
great  prevalence  of  infantile  beriberi. 
At  least  60  per  cent  of  children's  deaths 
in  one  year  were  due  to  this  disease, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  both  curable  and 
preventable. 

Since  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  McLaughlin  has  made  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  from  Duluth  to  Ogdensburg, 
a  similar  survey  of  the  lower  Missouri 
River  from  Sioux  City  to  its  mouth. 
He  checked  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic 
cholera  in  Boston,  in  1911,  and  secured 
regulations  for  closer  examination  of 
immigrants  in  Boston  and  Providence. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  McLaughlin 
seems  to  fulfil  Governor  Walsh's  inten- 
tion, expressed  at  the  time  of  the  board's 
reorganization,  to  secure  as  commission- 
er "the  most  experienced  and  the  best 
authority  on  the  administration  of  pub- 
ic health"  that  he  could  find  in  the 
country. 


T5Y  the  withdrawal  of  Father  Andrew 
Spetz  from  his  effective  work  for 
the  Polish  people  in  St.  Stanislaus'  par- 
ish, Chicago  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
loved  and  most  useful  church  social 
workers.  Although  of  German  and 
French-Canadian  origin,  Father  Spetz 
had  been  identified  with  Chicago's  large 
Polish  population  ever  since  he  came 
from  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  trained  for  this 
work. 

Much  of  the  splendid  organization  and 
practical  efficiency  of  St.  Stanislaus'  are 
due  to  Father  Spetz'  devoted,  tactful  and 
fraternal  work  there  and  throughout 
the  city.  He  organized  and  directed 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
the  Crippled  and  St.  Elizabeth's  Day 
Nursery  and  Dispensary.  He  also  help- 
ed initiate  the  Polish  Social  Workers' 
Club.  This  club  gave  him  a  farewell 


dinner  where  appreciative  tributes  were 
paid  him  by  his  fellow  workers  in  many 
other  civic  and  social  agencies. 

Father  Spetz  carries  with  him  to  the 
Seminary  of  the  Resurrectionist  Fathers 
at  St.  Mary's,  Ky.,  of  which  he  becomes 
the  superior,  the  affectionate  best  wishes 
of  all  his  Chicago  friends  and  associates. 
It  is  their  highest  hope  for  him  and  his 
new  work  that  his  students  may  catch 
his  spirit  and  carry  it  on  and  out  in 
their  work.  G.  T. 


HAT  has  been  variously  called 
the  Polish  Coffee  House,  the  Polish 
Settlement,  the  Ann  Street  Settlement, 
for  ten  years  a  unique  and  influential 
settlement  under  the  leadership  of  Anna 
Herkner  in  southeast  Baltimore,  has 
closed  its  doors. '  The  chief  financial 
backer,  Mrs.  Grafflin,  has  gone  to  Eng- 
land and  will  devote  herself  hereafter 
to  certain  social  and  philanthropic  in- 
terests there. 

The  Ann   Street   Settlementers,   how- 
ever, built  themselves  permanently  into 


the  life  of  the  community — most  of  it 
Polish.  One  of  the  standing  monuments, 
largely  attributable  to  their  influence,  is 
the  splendid  big  Public  School  No.  6, 
almost  opposite  the  old  settlement  build- 
ing, equipped  for  neighborhood  pur- 
poses, with  playground,  assembly  room, 
baths  and  the  like.  They  interested 
themselves  continuously  in  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  more  than 
20,000  Poles  of  the  neighborhood.  They 
looked  after  the  cannery  workers,  the 
berry  pickers,  the  child  laborers,  and 
contributed  also  in  important  ways  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  community 
spirit  and  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional traditions  and  customs  of  these 
late  comers  to  our  shores. 

Miss  Herkner  remains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, having  taken  residence  along 
with  three  other  active  social  workers 
in  the  neighborhood  house  next  to  the 
Polish  and  the  southeastern  district  of- 
fices of  the  Federated  Charities.  They 
retain  their  active  interest  in  the  school, 
in  the  fine  new  recreation  pier  recently 
built  by  the  city  at  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way, in  the  clubs,  and  the  various  better- 
ment movements. 


THOMAS,  formerly  in  the 
west  side  district  of  the  Chicago 
United  Charities,  has  been  appointed 
general  secretary  of  the  La  Crosse. 
Wis..  Associated  Charities. 


Communications 
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ENGLISH  FUNDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  mention  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Fund  [THE  SURVEY  for 
October  10]  is  misleading  without  the' 
explanation  that  it  is  for  the  families 
of  English  soldiers  and  sailors.  There 
should  be  added  the  fund  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society  and  St.  John  Ambul- 
ance Association;  contributions  to  be 
forwarded  to  Lord  Rothschild,  83  Pall 
Mall — London,  England. 

JOHN  W.  DAY. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

PEACE  STAMPS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  allow  me  to 
rectify  a  mistake  made  in  your  maga- 
zine [October  10].  The  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Progressive  Women  is  not 
selling  the  peace  petition  post  card,  but 
a  peace  stamp,  for  35  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 

ANNA  C.  M.  TILLINGHAST. 

[President,  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Progressive   Women]. 
257  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

FOR  UNMARRIED  MOTHERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Within  the  past 
month  the  Municipal  Court  of  Phila- 
delphia has  started  a  practice  which  is 
of  interest  to  all  interested  in  the 
socialization  of  our  American  legal 
world.  Judge  Bonniwell,  sitting  in  the 
criminal  division,  has  heard  all  cases  of 
men  charged  with  parentage  of  illegiti- 


mate children  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
In  all  such  cases  heard  this  term,  de- 
clared guilty  by  the  jury,  the  judge  has 
sentenced  the  man  to  pay  the  lying-in 
expenses,  and  a  certain  amount,  depend- 
ing on  the  man's  income,  for  each  week 
for  fourteen  years.  In  answering  the 
objection  of  one  man's  attorney  that  the 
order  should  be  for  not  more  than 
seven  years,  Judge  Bonniwell  said: 

"There  is  no  law  which  limits  the 
period  of  payment  to  seven  years.  The 
practice  of  making  orders  for  that  per- 
iod apparently  is  based  solely  upon  cus- 
tom. My  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  class  of  cases  as  solicitor  for  the 
Desertion  Court  convinced  me  that  it 
was  a  deplorable  custom,  depriving  the 
unfortunate  woman  of  support  for  her 
child  at  the  very  period  when  its  needs 
are  actually  greatest,  both  as  regards 
physical  and  personal  care.  The  period 
of  such  an  order  is  entirely  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  It  is  in  my  judg- 
ment that  such  support  should  be  paid 
while  the  child  is  dependent.  Under  the 
broader  wisdom  of  legislation,  the  law 
now  compels  the  woman  to  send  her 
child  to  school  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
keep  him  there  until  fourteen.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  the  school  act  that 
the  parent  should  supply  the  means  for 
the  mother  to  obey  the  law." 

We  have  the  machinery  for  enforcing 
these  orders  even  to  a  fund  actually  in 
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existence    for    the    extradition   of   men 
trying  to  escape  the  law. 

LOUISE  STEVENS  BRYANT. 
[Probation  Officer,  Criminal  Division 

of  the  Municipal  Court.] 

Philadelphia. 

PASSING  OF  THE  PROTEGE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Nina  Bull's  article 
published  in  your  issue  of  September  19 
impressed  me  deeply.  A  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  the  passing  of  the  protege  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  County  Court  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  where  are  received  all 
the  persons  about  to  become  public 
charges. 

Prior  to  the  year  1911,  when  this  de- 
partment was  established,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  pauper  cases  coining  before  the 
court  were  accepted  as  permanent 
charges  upon  the  county.  Under  the 
superintendency  of  Josephine  H.  Law- 
rence, the  social  service  branch  of  the 
court  has  been  successful  in  opening  the 
way  for  90  per  cent  of  these  unfortun- 
ates to  a  normal,  self-respecting  mode 
of  living. 

By  requiring  from  such  of  their  rela- 
tives as  are  legally  liable  various  small 
sums  weekly,  hundreds  of  persons 
monthly  are  saved  from  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.  Not  alone  the  individuals 
who  are  directly  affected,  but  humanity 
in  general  is  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  by  this  practical  social  service. 

Incidentally,  this  department — the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world — is 
saving  Cook  county  in  actual  cash  $125,- 
000  annually. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
the  methods  of  Miss  Lawrence,  and  I 
can  safely  say  genius  has  developed 
every  detail  of  the  system  whereby  she 
is  able  to  keep  under  observation  the 
thousands  of  persons  whose  problem  of 
existence  she  has  solved. 

MARY  B.  SPENCER. 

[President    Civic    League     of     Chicago 
Heights.] 

Chicago  Heights,  111. 

COLLEGE  WAR  SPIRIT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  recent  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY  a  correspondent  laments 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  young  men 
and  boys  are  enrolled  in  military  or  semi- 
military  organizations,  fearing  that  the 
war  lust  is  being  drilled  into  them.  But 
your  correspondent  argues  from  theory 
and  not  from  fact. 

Here  are  some  facts.  During  our  re- 
cent tiff  with  Mexico,  excitement  seemed 
to  affect  acutely  the  young  men  in  cer- 
tain of  our  -colleges  and  universities. 
There  was  a  lot  of  wild  and  foolish  talk 
about  invading  and  conquering  our 
neighbor.  But  you  will  please  note  this 
fact :  90  per  cent  of  the  wild  military  en- 
thusiasm was  displayed  in  colleges  not 
maintaining  any  military  drill  at  all. 

At  Indiana  University  the  students 
paraded  with  flags  and  drums.  Here 
at  Purdue  University,  established  under 
the  act  of  congress  of  1862  which  re- 
quires that  every  student  take  part  in 
military  drill,  with  a  student  body  of 
nearly '2,000  men  and  with  nearly  1,000 
at  the  same  time  enrolled  in  military 
companies,  every  man  in  uniform  with 


a  regular  United  States  army  rifle  in 
his  hands,  every  company  and  battalion 
with  a  full  set  of  officers  with  bright, 
shiny,  real-for-sure  swords,  with  a  full 
military  band  of  50  or  60  pieces — with 
all  this  glittering  panoply  of  war,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  foolish 
frothing  excitement  about  going  to  war. 

Over  in  Illinois  the  same  thing  was 
true.  Seniors  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago were  told  that  they  would  be  given 
diplomas  even  if  they  were  at  the  front 
in  convocation  week.  Judging  from  the 
papers  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hysteri- 
cal excitement  uncorked.  But  Urbana 
and  Champaign  remained  calm.  In  Wis- 
consin some  of  the  smaller  colleges 
showed  wild  outbursts  of  enthusiasm, 
but  there  was  little  exciting  news  from 
Madison  where  one  might  expect  the 
cadet  corps  to  nourish  the  militaristic 
spirit. 

The  parade  and  glitter  of  armies  will 
affect  more  strongly  the  outsider,  who 
watches  the  parade  go  sweeping  by,  than 
the  college  student  who  has  had  to  climb 
into  his  uniform  and  stretch  his  legs  on 
the  parade  ground  three  evenings  each 
week  for  two  years- whether  he  wanted 
to  do  it  or  not. 

ELBERT  H.  CLARKE. 

[Department    of    Mathematics,    Purdue 

University] 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
LOOKING  AT  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  When  I  expressed 
my  incorrigible  optimism  in  your  office 
last  week,  both  as  to  unemployment  this 
winter  and  as  to  the  war,  you  asked 
me  to  put  it  in  writing.  I  do  so  with 
diffidence. 

As  I  see  it,  we  must  fear  and  prepare 
for  another  difficult  winter,  but  I  believe 
that  the  serious  unemployment  which 
has  held  on  during  the  summer,  will  be 
likely  to  disappear  after  autumn. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  hard 
times  give  way  slowly,  and  next  winter 
would  naturally  be  hard  again,  though 
not  so  hard  as  last  winter.  I  expect 
relief  from  three  sources:  from  what 
seems  to  me  wise  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  tariff  and  finance;  from 
our  big  crops,  and  from  the  war. 

Opinions  are  opposite  as  to  whether 
the  war  will  help  us  or  hurt  us.  I  have 
no  superior  information  or  intelligence, 
and  my  opinion  is  in  the  minority,  but 
I  believe  that  after  the  jolt  is  over,  the 
war  will  help  us.  War  may  have  a 
lean  autumn  but  a  fat  winter. 

Of  course,  now,  many  industries  are 
dislocated,  and  capital  is  nervous  and  ap- 
prehensive, but  already  a  few  industries 
are  gaining.  The  old  theory  that  when 
a  boy  breaks  a  window  there  is  an  in- 
dustrial gain  because  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  labor  is  false.  It  is  waste  and 
loss,  for  society  loses,  though  the 
glazier  gains. 

With  the  present  crash  in  Europe 
there  is  vast  loss,  but  the  United  States 
is  the  glazier  who  gains. 

The  one  big  country  at  peace  can  not 
help  prospering.  Leaving  South  Amer- 
ica out  entirely,  it  is  nevertheless  giant 
luck  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  just 
ready,  and  during  the  war  many  more 
things  than  usual  must  be  made  and 
sold  here. 


I  hear  it  said  that  the  need  of  cash 
in  Europe  will  make  foreign  bonds  low, 
and  that  all  our  money  will  go  there, 
leaving  us  bare  for  improvements  at 
home.  But  if  our  capital  gets  7  or  8 
per  cent  instead  of  4,  prosperous  capital 
will  help  subscriptions  to  charity,  and 
it  may  be  that  very  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  industry  at  home  may  tempt 
capital  as  much  as  foreign  bonds.  Even 
if  there  is  no  free  money  for  big  im- 
provements, the  existing  industries  may 
boom  on  full  time.  And  the  stop  in  im- 
migration will  make  labor  scarce,  so 
that  wages  will  go  up. 

I  am  one  of  the  few,  however,  who 
think  that  the  war  will  be  short.  I  think 
it  may  not  last  six  months,  and  can  not 
last  twelve.  The  pace  is  so  hot  that 
exhaustion  will  follow.  Germany  can 
not  be  defeated  in  a  year;  nor  can  the 
Allies ;  but  the  daily  loss  of  life  and 
dollars  is  so  stupendous  and  horrible 
that  civilization  will  protest.  Within  a 
year  the  mothers  will  stop  it,  and  the 
merchants  will  stop  it,  and  the  Social- 
ists, who  are  strong  in  Germany  and 
abhor  war,  will  stop  it.  In  all  countries 
the  Socialists  were  swept  off  their  feet 
and  into  the  war  by  patriotism,  on  the 
theory  that  the  war  was  defensive,  but 
the  facts  will  leak  out. 

The  South  may  lose  because  there  is 
little  market  for  its  cotton,  but  the  West 
gains,  because  there  is  a  big  wheat  crop 
and  big  prices. 

To  repeat,  I  believe  that  we  shall  have 
a  lean  autumn  and  a  fat  winter,  but 
there  is  so  very  much  chance  that  I  am 
wrong,  that  we  must  fear  and  prepare 
for  another  hard  winter,  and  study  very 
carefully  the  charitable  relief  works 
and  experiments  of  1893-4  and  other 
years,  of  which  the  literature  is  exten- 
sive. The  Russian-Japanese  war  lasted 
over  a  year,  but  modern  humanity  is 
less  strong  in  Russia  and  Japan  than  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  its 
demand  for  peace  in  place  of  expensive 
and  barbarous  massacre  was  less  im- 
perative. 

FREDERIC  AI.MY. 
[Charity  Organization  Society]. 

Buffalo. 


JOTTINGS 


Prices  aggregating  $5,000  have  been  of- 
fered by  the  Church  Peace  Union,  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  Xew  York  city,  for  the  best  mono- 
graphs and  essays  on  international  peace. 
The  first  prize  is  $1.000. 


The  Co'lege  Settlement,  New  York,  will 
celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Octo- 
ber 31  with  a  dinner  at  the  Murray  Hill 
Lyceum.  Friends  are  invited.  Tickets  are 
in  charge  of  Miss  Williams,  95  Rivington 
street. 


Upton  Sinclair,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
is  making  a  collection  of  literature  on  So- 
cialism to  be  published  in  book  form.  He 
seeks  the  loan  of  scrap-books  and  clippings, 
and  asks  for  suggestions  of  authors  and 
sources. 


Jottings 
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The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  vocational 
shop  courses  in  the  evening  high  schools, 
the  number  of  schools  to  depend  upon  the 
demand.  Classes  in  electrical  construction, 
sheet  metal  work,  machine-shop  practice, 
wood  working,  etc.,  will  be  offered. 


The  annual  meeting  of  .the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation at  Richmond,  Va.,  December  9-12, 
will  discuss  the  printed  report  of  an  in- 
dustrial and  educational  survey  of  Rich- 
mond made  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
committee  of  experts.  The  result  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  program  of  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training  that  may 
take  years  to  carry  out  in  full. 


The  Bureau  de  1'Association  Internationale 
pour  la  Protection  Legale  des  Travailleurs 
has  postponed  the  meeting  which  was  to 
have  been  held  at  Berne  this  year.  Na- 
tional organizations  are  asked  to  send  to 
the  international  office  three  copies  of  such 
reports  as  are  to  be  included  in  the  general 
report  or  issued  as  supplements.  The  asso- 
ciation announces  that  it  will  make  every 
effort  to  re-establish  means  of  international 
co-operation  in  this  legal  protection  of 
workers,  which  "is  nothing  less  than  the 
conservation  of  human  civilization." 


The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  has 
decided  that  the  domestic  science  centers 
in  the  public  schools  shall  not  only  teach 
how  to  cook,  but  also  how  to  care  for 
babies.  Of  the  thirty-four  schools  known 
as  domestic  science  centers,  nine  will  be 
equipped  for  this  purpose.  All  domestic 
science  teachers  will  be  required  to  take 
lectures  preparing  them  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion planned,  which  will  reach  nearly  8,000 
girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This 
work  was  introduced  and  its  usefulness 
demonstrated  last  year  by  the  Child  Federa- 
tion. 


Military  censors  in  Europe  are  scarcely 
harder  on  correspondents  than  the  crowding 
columns  of  war  news  in  America  are  on 
the  publicity  for  social  work.  The  Cleve- 
land Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan- 
thropy is  filling  the  gap  by  extending  the 
use  of  its  weekly  illustrated  bulletins  from 
store  windows  to  public  libraries,  churches 
and  schools;  by  developing  the  use  of  its 
lantern  slides;  by  publishing  bi-monthly 
social  bulletins  to  be  sent  to  about  15,000 
contributors  and  prospective  contributors  to 
the  federated  agencies;  and  by  a  corps  of 
lecturers. 

SECOND  CALL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

All  who  have  plans  for  community  Christ- 
mas celebrations  are  again  urged  to  send 
an  account  of  them  to  THE  SURVEY.  Send 
us  pictures,  too,  of  what  you  did  last  year. 
Help  us  to  further  the  true  "Community 
Christmas"  idea. 


REGENT  PAMPHLETS 

What  I  Learned  While  Insane.    By  Eliza- 
beth Patten,  Englewood,  Colo. 


A  Study  of  the  Unemployed.  By  Arthur 
Evans  Wood.  Published  by  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Report  on  Welfare  Department,  Statisti- 
cal Bureau  and  Dispensary.  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co,  New  York. 


The  Social  Evil  in  Baton  Rouge.  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Purity 
League,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Penal  Farms  and  Farm  Colonies.  Bul- 
letin No.  6  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


What  One  School  Did  and  How  It 
Did  It.  By  Grace  Wyman.  Bulletin  No. 
487,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 


R.  E.  Cole,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Im- 
migration League. 


Report  on  the  Wage-Earning  Woman  of 
Kansas  City.  Factory  Inspection  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Fundamentals  in  Teaching  Sex  Hygiene. 
By  John  C.  Hollister,  M.D.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Reprint  from  the  California  State  Journal 
of  Medicine,  July,  1914. 


Protecting  Residential  Districts.  By 
Lawrence  Veiller.  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation Publications  No.  26.  Price  5  cents. 
105  East  22d  street,  New  York. 


The  Nemesis  of  Armaments.  By  Charles 
Edward  Jefferson,  D.D.  Reprint  from  the 
Independent,  August  17,  1914.  Church  Peace 
Union,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Thirteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion. Part  2  Plans  for  Organizing 
School  Surveys  with  a  Summary  of 
Typical  School  Surveys.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  Price  75 
cents. 

The  Office  of  Public  Defender.  Let- 
ters from  Walton  J.  Wood,  Public  De- 
fender, to  Bar  Associations  of  New 
York  and  Milwaukee ;  Comments  of  the 
District  Attorney,  Judges  and  the  Press 
of  Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles  County 
Charter  Provisions.  Office  of  the  Public 
Defender  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Dr.  T.  Carnwath's  Report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  Sanitary  Circum- 
stances and  Administration  of  the  Padiham 
Urban  District.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 


Citizenship  Manual  for  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Immigration  League,  American  Club,  and 
the  City  Immigration  Bureau  of  Cleveland. 


The  Four  Sex  Lies;  When  and  How  to 
Tell  Children;  A  Guide  to  Mothers  of 
Girls  from  Ten  to  Sixteen;  The  Secret  of 
Strength;  Virility  and  Physical  Develop- 
ment; Physical  Development;  Marriage  and 
Motherhood;  The  Need  for  Education  in 
Sex  Hygiene;  Books  on  Sex  Hygiene. 
Nine  booklets  published  by  the  California 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Announcements  for  the  next  Calendar  of  Conferences. 
to  be  published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  November  21,  should 
reach  the  editors  before  November  u. 


OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 
CONFERENCES 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Illinois  State 
Conference  of.  LaSalle,  Peru  and  Ogles- 
by,  October  24-27.  Sec'y,  A.  L.  Bowen, 
Springfield,  111. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Iowa  State  Con- 
ference of.  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  November 
15-17.  Sec'y,  P.  S.  Peirce,  State  Uni- 
versity, Iowa  City,  la. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Kansas  State 
Conference  of.  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Novem- 
ber 19-21.  Sec'y,  E.  W.  Burgess,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Michigan  State 
Conference  of.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
October  28-30.  Sec'y,  Miss  Adele  Buffing- 
ton,  Lansing,  Mich. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Missouri  State 
Conference  of.  Springfield,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 1-3.  Sec'y,  Oscar  Leonard,  901  Carr 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York  State 
Conference  of.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  November 
17-19.  Sec'y,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Box  17, 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of.  24th  Annual  Conference. 
Columbus,  O.,  November  11-13.  Sec'y, 
H.  H.  Shirer,  1010  Hartman  Building, 
Columbus,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Pennsylvania 
State  Conference  of.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  James  Struthers 
Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Texas  State 
Conference  of.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  No- 
vember 15-17.  Sec'y,  R.  J.  Newton.  State 
Capitol.  Austin,  Texas. 


CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of.  Bristol,  Va.,  Fall  of  1914. 
Sec'y,  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-12. 
Sec'y,  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE.  Madison,  Wis., 
November  10-14.  Sec'y,  Miles  C.  Riley, 
State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting.  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
12-14.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  National.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  November  17-21.  Sec'y,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS,  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of.  Seventh  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  15-17. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Charles  L.  Chute,  Sec'y,  State 
Probation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PURITY  FEDERATION,  World's.  Eighth  An- 
nual Convention.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
November  5-9.  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
Herbert  E.  Gernert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  Michigan  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of.  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  October  27-28.  Sec'y,  Carol  F. 
Walton,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP  CONFERENCE,  Third 
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World's.  First  week  in  July,  1916.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  T.  D.  Edgar.  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

EUGENICS  CONGRESS,  International.  N'ew 
York  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

PRISON  CONGRESS,  Quinquennial.  London, 
England,  July  26,  1915.  Sec'y,  F.  Simon 
Van  der  Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION,  World's 
Tokyo.  Japan.  October  18-26,  1916.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  Frank  L.  Brown,  216  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York. 

'    NATIONAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md.,  Spring.  1915.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

Civic  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Tenth  An- 
nual Convention.  Washington.  D.  C., 
Dec.  2-4.  Sec'y,  Richard  B.  Watrous, 
913  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meeting.  Washington.  D.  C., 
December  10-11.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley.  106  E.  19th  Street,  New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Richmond,  Va., 
week  beginning  December  7,  1914.  Sec'y, 
C.  A.  Prosser.  140  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
ennial. New  Orleans,  La.,  December, 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  American, 
448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

MINMNG  CONGRESS.  American.  Seventeenth 
Annual  Session.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec. 
7-11.  Sec'y,  J.  F.  Callbreath,  Denver, 
Colo. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  30  to  De- 
cember 5.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STUDENT  PROHIBITION  CONVENTION,  National. 
Topeka,  Kansas.  December  29,  1914,  to 
January  1,  1915.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Harry  S. 
Warner,  156  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BUND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
Sec'y.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue.  Columbus,  O. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Conven- 
•  tion.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5-11,  1915. 
Sec'y,  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department — Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go. Cal.,  January  1-December  31,  1915. 
Director  of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

SAFETY  AND  SANITATION,  Second  Inter- 
national Exposition  of.  Grand  Central 
Palace,  December  12-19.  Under  direction 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  29 
West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL 

SOUTHERN  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  with  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  Conven- 
tion, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  27  to 
December  7.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  Dr.  C.  E.  Terry, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

SPRINGFIELD  SURVEY  EXHIBITION,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  November  21-December  1. 
Director,  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  130  E. 
22d  Street,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 


The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
j   mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.    Owen 
K.    Lovejoy,    Sec'y.      25    State    Branches. 
Where  does  your   state  stand?     How   can   you 
help?       List    of    pamphlets    and     reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 


CHILD  HELPING— Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,    130  East 
22d  St.,  New  York.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed  matter  and  counsel   relative   to   institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS—  National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibition    Committee.    200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.    fe'ec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director    or 
Exhibits.      Bulletins    covering   Results,    Organi- 
zation,  Cost,   Construction,   etc.,   of  Child    Wel- 
fare Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 


CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE 
American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of   Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral   St., 
Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knipp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write    for   pamphlets   on   mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  Insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
ial Hygiene. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  Sec'y.  S.  .M.  Uunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
753  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEX    HYGIENE— Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral     Prophylaxis,     105     West    40th     St., 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six     educational      pamphlets.      lOc 
each.      Quarterly    Journal,   devoted    to   sex   edu- 
cation,   $1.00    per    year.      Dues — Active,    $2.00  ; 
Contributing,   $5.00;    Sustaining,   $10.00.     Mem- 
IxTship    includes    current   and    subsequent    liter- 
ature.    Maintains   lecture  bureau. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING — Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nuvsing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,   and  bulletins.     Address  Ella.  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Kxec.    Sec.,   54    East  ,34th   St., 
New  York  City.  , 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc..E.   E. 
Uittenhouse,    Pres.       Gives    life   extension 
service    to    subscribers.       Service     No.      1 
$3.00   a    year ;     Service    No.    2     $5.00   a     year. 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations,    In- 
spection   service,    and    health    bulletins    on    dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head    office     25     West     45th 
St.,  New  Yort  City,    'phone — Bryant  Jf07— 1098. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    ail    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS  —  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfleld,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE—  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  fine.).  105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  Div.  Offices  :  Chicago,  Me- 
Cormick  Bldg.  ;  San  Francisco.  Phelan  Bldg. 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  and 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 


—  American  Society  for  the  Control 
^^     of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 

Employment  Exchange 

SOCIAL   WORKERS'    EMPLOYMENT   EX- 
CHANGE —  The    Department    for    Social 
Workers  of  the   Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations    registers     properly     qualified    men 
and  women  for  positions  In  social,  religious  and 
civic  work.     The  needs  of  organizations  seeking 
workers   are   given   careful   and    prompt   atten- 
tion.    Emma  P.  Hlrth.  Manager,  130  East  22d 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Libraries 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes    Information    about    organizing 
libraries,      planning      library      buildings, 
training    librarians,    cataloging    libraries,    etc. 
A.  L.  A.   Booklist,  a   monfhly  annotated   maga- 
zine  on   book   selection,   is  a   valuable  guide   to 
the    best    new    books.     List    of    publications    on 
request.     George  B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary, 
78   E.   Washington   St..  Chicago. 

Aid  for  Travelers 


AID  FOR   TRAVELERS-The  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection to  travelers,  especially  women  and 
girls,  who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and    its   services   are    free   irrespective   of   race, 
creed,  class  oi1  sex. 

For   literature   address   Orln   C.   Baker,   Gen. 
Secy.,   465    Lexington   Ave.,    New   York   City. 

Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    Remedial       Loan       Associations,    130    E. 
22nd  St..  N.  Y.     Arthur  H.  Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,   and  forms   for   societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan   societies  gladly  given. 


Recreation 


SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION  .ON   REC- 
REATION—A classified    list   nf   significant 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.         Cities  Issuing 
reports  on  recreation  administration  are  also  l<  • 
eluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Rec- 
reation, Itussell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nc 
Street,  New  York   City. 


RECREATION— Playground  and  Recreation 
Association    of    America,    1    Madison    Ave., 
New    York    CItv.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthl» 
magazine,  Tlie  Pliijiiiround.  $2  a  year- 
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and  covers,  $2.50  plus  postage. 

€J  Survey  binders,  for  the  current  issues,  handy  and 
serviceable,  $  1 .00. 


The  GIST  of  IT- 


pinch  of  hard  times  made  necessar 
the  closing  this  month  of  two  Associatec 
Charities,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  De: 
Moines,  Iowa.  Jacksonville  has  reopenee 
and  Des  Moines  hopes  to.  Page  99. 

BUFFALO  has  followed  Switzerland  it 
putting  its  tuberculous  children  out  ir 
the  sun.  clothed  only  in  a  hat  and  a  loir 
cloth.  Although  the  medical  profession  stil 
holds  the  sun  treatment  as  experimental 
Buffalo,  led  by  Dr.  Pryor,  believes  strongh 
in  it.  Page  102. 

£)ISEASE  Prevention  Day  in  Indiana  was 
celebrated     with     an     enthusiasm     that 
ranks   it  almost  with  Labor   Day  and   the 
Fourth  of  July.    Page  100. 

§TATE  subsidies  to  private  charities — "the 
sore  thumb  of  administrative  policy"- 
is  discussed  at  length  by  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania.  And  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  most  lavish  of  subsidizers.  Mr. 
Fleisher's  report  finds  the  arguments  against 
the  system  far  outweighing  the  arguments 
for  it.  He  recommends  gradual  reduction 
of  existing  subsidies  to  the  vanishing  point, 
refusal  of  new  ones,  and  the  building  up 
of  state  institutions  to  care  for  those  un- 
fortunates who  are  legitimate  wards  of  the 
state.  Page  110. 

<^  procedure    for   bringing   deserting   hus- 
bands    back     from     Canada     has     been 
worked  out  by  the  new  National  Desertion 
Bureau.     Page  113. 

jyJAY  12-19  are  the  dates  fixed  for  the 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Mrs.  Glenn  has  announced  the  business 
committees  including  one  on  by-law  revision. 
Page  114. 

J<MGHT  of  the  American  housing  reform- 
"'ers  who  studied  conditions  abroad  last 
summer  have  announced  the  points  on  which 
they  agree.  Municipal  housing  has  not 
proved  its  claims,  they  hold.  The  co-part- 
nership tenants'  plan  is  still  experimental. 
The  results  of  three  or  four  generations  of 
slum  life,  which  America  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  produce,  are  a  degree  of  sodden 
poverty  that  should  warn  us  in  time.  Page 
108. 

CLEVELAND'S     Conciliation     Court    so 
tempers  justice  with  common  sense  that 
in  one  year  1,200  cases  were  settled  out  of 
court.    Page  101. 

(CHICAGO  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
its  great  fire  by  burning  two  houses 
built  for  the  purpose.  One  was  built  ac- 
cording to  city  fire  regulations  and  one 
\v;is  not.  and  the  result  was  an  object  lesson 
favorable  to  the  proposed  new  fire  limits 
Page  99. 

y\  high  school  principal  tells  of  his  ex 
periences  as  a  strike  breaker  just  after 
he  had  left  college  with  an  A.  B.  and  some 
fractional  currency.  He  kept  the  degree, 
inert  ased  the  money,  and  became  a  strong 
convert  to  unionism.  Page  105. 


CHICAGO  FIGHTING   FIRE  WITH 
FLAMES 

TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  persons 
who  work  in  the  loop  district  of  Chicago 
stood  in  Grant  Park  during  the  lunch 
hour  on  October  9,  and  cheered  as  they 
watched  two  small  buildings,  one  brick 
and  one  wood,  burst  into  flames.  An 
.-ilarm  was  not  turned  in  for  five  min- 
utes. Then  two  companies  responded 
and  quickly  cleared  the  air  of  smoke 
and  flames.  Gaunt  and  ghastly,  the 
ruins  stood  against  the  deep  blue  of 
lake  and  sky. 

The  conflagration  was  but  one  of 
many  means  employed  on  that  day,  the 
forty-third  anniversary  of  the  great 
Chicago  fire,  to  impress  the  people  of 
Illinois  with  the  importance  of  fire  pre- 
vention measures.  By  proclamations  of 
Governor  Dunne  and  of  Mayor  Har- 
rison, the  day  had  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  had  in  many  other 
states  and  cities. 

The  lake  front  spectacle  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  and 
staged  under  the  direction  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department.  Between  the  two  buildings 
stood  a  large  sign  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  an  extension  of  the  fire 
limits.  The  brick  structure  had  been 
built  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  within  the  fire  limits, 
while  the  frame  house  was  after  the 
manner  allowed  outside.  The  superior- 
ity of  the  brick  house,  demonstrated  so 
spectacularly,  was  intended  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  ordi- 
nance now  pending  before  the  City 
Council  to  make  the  fire  limits  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  city  limits. 

At  the  City  Club's  luncheon  talks  on 
fire  prevention,  it  was  stated  that  "in 
a  public  hearing  on  this  measure  last- 
ing over  six  months  no  objection  has 
been  raised  to  it  that  did  not  proceed 
from  purely  selfish  grounds."  Fire 
Marshall  McConnell,  pointed  out  that 
heretofore  after  each  extension  of  the 
fire  limits,  the  territory  just  outside 
them  has  been  rapidly  built  up  with 
frame  structures  not  allowed  within  the 
limits.  Thus  the  new  limits  have  al- 
ways included  a  belt  of  land  already 
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covered  with  the  type  of  buildings  which 
it  was  intended  to  prohibit. 

The  principal  speaker  was  F.  R. 
Morgaridge,  assistant  state  fire  mar- 
shal. He  made  the  striking  point  that  "it 
costs  the  United  States  more  to  main- 
tain its  national  ash  heap  in  ten  years 
than  was  expended  by  the  Kaiser  in  put- 
ting the  German  forces  on  a  war  foot- 
ing." 
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NE   HUNDRED   GIRLS    AT  THE 
BEDFORD  LABORATORY 


THE  LABORATORY  of  social  hy- 
giene, affiliated  with  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford 
Hills,  has  made  public  the  results  of  its 
study  of  the  first  100  girls  to  pass 
through  it. 

The  disposition  of  these  convicted 
girls  actually  made  by  the  courts  is  con- 
trasted with  the  disposition  recommend- 
ed after  a  careful  study  of  their  hered- 
ity, environment,  physical  condition  and 
mental  characteristics.  Ninety-one  of 
the  100  girls  studied  were  committed  to 
the  reformatory.  The  scientific  staff  of 
the  laboratory  recommends  commitment 
to  the  reformatory  for  only  56.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  scientific  staff  found  20 
feeble-minded,  needing  custodial  care;  9 
needing  more  specialized  reformatory 
treatment  than  Bedford  could  give;  4 
who  should  have  been  sent  to  the  state 
farm  for  habitual  offenders,  3  to  a  state 
prison,  one  to  an  epileptic  colony,  and 
5  should  have  been  put  on  probation. 
The  cases  of  two  were  undecided. 
Wherever  possible,  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  carried  out. 

Ninety  of  the  100  are  declared  to  have 
been  sexually  immoral  and  63  were 
professional  prostitutes.  Of  95  tested 
for  two  venereal  diseases,  29  had  both 
diseases  and  only  14  were  without  either. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  girls  were  Amer- 
ican born,  41  of  American  parentage, 
and  34  of  foreign.  The  median  age  of 
the  group  was  a  little  under  21  years. 
Seventy-five  were  white. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  laboratory  de- 
clares, its  studies  will  furnish  a  mass  of 
scientific  data  bearing  on  the  causes  of 
crime  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  aid  in  point- 
ing the  way  to  preventive  work. 


TWO   ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 
CLOSED 

FOR  THE  past  month  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  have  been  closed 
for  lack  of  funds.  A  successful  cam- 
paign for  contributions  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Jacksonville  society  to  re- 
open on  November  1,  but  Des  Moines 
has  not  as  yet  recovered.  Other  societies 
throughout  the  county  are  feeling  the 
pinch  at  their  purses  at  a  time  when 
their  services  are  in  grievous  demand. 

Jacksonville  has  felt  the  war  in  its 
three  major  products,  lumber,  phosphate, 
and  rosin.  The  phosphate  mines  have 
closed  down  entirely,  as  their  product 
had  been  shipped  to  Germany,  and  the 
line  of  boats,  locally  owned,  which  car- 
ried it,  are  swinging  idly  at  their  piers. 
Business  is  bad  and  unemployment  se- 
vere. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  discouraging 
situation  the  Associated  Charities  found 
itself  in  debt,  with  a  prospect  of  increas- 
ed work  and  curtailed  income.  On  Oc- 
tober 1  it  suspended  operations. 

The  general  secretary,  Barry  C.  Smith, 
immediately  set  out  not  only  to  raise  the 
debt  but  to  secure  pledges  of  money 
enough  to  run  through  the  year  ahead. 
In  thirty  days  he  has  done  it. 

By  cutting  off  the  visiting  nurse  and 
all  activities  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
society's  work  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
families,  the  year's  budget  was  reduced 
from  $18,000  to  $12,000.  Then  a  whirl- 
wind campaign,  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  raising  building 
funds,  was  inaugurated.  The  directors 
of  the  society  started  the  fund  by  doub- 
ling their  usual  contributions.  Then  the 
city  was  districted  and  every  possible 
subscriber  visited  by  a  volunteer  solici- 
tor. The  newspapers  ran  daily  reports 
of  the  campaign  and  articles  descriptive 
of  the  society's  work.  Maurice  Willows, 
of  the  American  Association  of  Societies 
for  Organizing  Charity,  went  from  New 
York  to  make  Jacksonville  understand 
that  it  was  of  more  than  local  interest 
that  organized  charity  should  not  die  out 
in  this  progressive  southern  city. 

The  immediate  result  is  that  the  so- 
ciety is  ready  to  open  its  doors  again 
with  its  income  assured  for  twelve 
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PARADING   FOR    HEALTH 


Disease  Prevention  Day  roused  all  Indiana.  Public  health  parades  were  a  strik- 
ing feature.  The  parade  in  Indianapolis,  shown  in  the  picture,  was  reviewed  by 
Governor  Ralston.  One  float,  the  first  in  the  picture,  showed  a  skeleton  astride  a 
huge  fly — death  on  his  chosen  carrier. 
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NDIANA'S  DISEASE   PREVENTION 
CELEBRATION 


months  ahead — a  better  financial  situa- 
tion than  it  has  ever  been  in  before. 
Beyond  that,  the  campaign  has  made  the 
Associated  Charities  better  known  and 
has  stilled  the  complaint  about  salaries 
and  the  overhead  expense  of  administer- 
ing relief.  A  month's  closed  doors,  with 
no  place  to  send  the  unemployed  who 
asked  help  of  business  men  and  of  house- 
wives, has  proved  a  telling  object  lesson. 

On  September  21  the  Des  Moines  As- 
sociated Charities  tacked  on  its  door  a 
notice  stating  that  it  had  suspended  and 
that  "applicants  for  relief  are  referred 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  at  the 
Court  House."  In  four  weeks  more 
than  100  applicants  came,  although  Des 
Moines  is  said  to  have  relatively  little 
poverty. 

The  secretary,  H.  S.  Hollingswortlj, 
and  the  board  of  directors  have  had  an 
increasingly  hard  time  with  money.  As 
one  of  the  directors  put  it,  the  society 
has  developed  efficient  machinery  and 
has  taken  care  of  the  charitable  work  of 
a  city  of  100,000  on  the  income  of  a  city 
of  3,000.  The  1913  budget  was  $12,000. 
This  year,  with  an  increase  of  150  per 
cent  in  its  work,  the  total  amount  raised 
up  to  September  21  was  between  $7,000 
and  $8,000,  all  of  it  from  regular  con- 
tributors. None  of  the  money  usually 
raised  from  infrequent  contributors  had 
been  secured.  There  was  then  a  deficit 
of  $2,000  and  the  directors  voted  to  sus- 
pend. 

There  is  good  prospect  of  reopening 
later.  With  a  strong  endorsement  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  committees 
are  asking  for  100  contributors  of  $100 
each  to  raise  the  $10,000  needed  to 
operate  until  next  July.  Half  of  them 
have  been  secured.  And  the  deficit  of 


$2,000  has  been  practically  underwritten 
by  the  Ministerial  Association. 

Out  of  the  crisis  has  come  a  feeling 
that  Des  Moines  needs  greater  co-ordi- 
nation of  its  charity  work.  There  is 
talk  of  a  central  agency  for  collecting 
funds,  stimulated  by  the  visit  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cleveland  Federation 
for  Charity  and  Philanthropy.  And 
there  may  be  a  merger,  or  something  ap- 
proaching it,  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association, 
and  the  Iowa  Humane  Society.  The 
nursing  association  has  already  moved 
into  the  Associated  Charities'  office.  Such 
a  merging  of  work,  it  is  believed,  will 
tend  to  reduce  criticism  on  the  familiar 
ground  of  overhead  expense. 

The  Des  Moines  Society  is  almost 
twenty-five  years  old  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  center  of  the  movement 
for  organizing  charity  in  the  state.  To 
its  other  activities  it  added  last  year  a 
free  employment  bureau  that  found  890 
positions,  a  third  of  them  permanent.  Of 
all  its  achievements  it  is  perhaps  proud- 
est of  the  twelve  families,  unable  to  get 
on  in  the  city,  who  were  sent  out  to 
farms  last  spring.  All  made  good  and 
farmers  from  all  over  the  state  are  ask- 
ing for  more. 


AMERICAS  APPEAL 

IN  THE  NAME  OF" 

ONE  GOD 

AND  UNIVERSAL  HUMANITY 

STOP  THIS  WAR' 


Peace  stamp  which  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Minneapolis  is  urging  upon 
all  the  Women's  clubs  of  Minnesota. 
Originated  by  George  W.  Parker. 


FROM  THE  moment  that  Gover- 
nor Ralston's  proclamation  appeared, 
designating  October  2  as  Disease  Pre- 
vention Day  throughout  Indiana,  until 
the  last  school  teacher  had  told  his 
pupils  that  "public  health  is  public 
wealth,"  and  the  last  zealous  and  well- 
scrubbed  youngster  had  picked  up  the 
last  bits  of  paper  in  back  yards,  the 
celebration  met  with  success. 

The  state  Board  of  Health  had  laid  its 
plans  carefully  and  well.  "We  have 
always  found  that  the  best  workers  for 
the  public  health  cause  are  the  school 
children,"  writes  -Dr.  Hurty;  and  in 
many  high  schools  pupils  originated 
and  carried  out  plans  for  observing  the 
day.  Processions  with  music  were  nu- 
merous. In  Muncie  more  than  one  thou- 
sand people  took  part  in  a  procession 
two  miles  long.  Children  carried  banners 
on  which  were  inscribed  clever  mottoes, 
such  as  the  following: 

"All  the  time  is  clean-up  time." 
"The  only  good  fly  is  the  dead  fly." 
"Don't  take  patent  medicines." 

The  board  had  practical  suggestions 
to  offer  the  city's  business  men  as  to 
their  share  in  this  celebration: 

"The  most  important  business  before 
the  business  man  today  is  the  business 
of  public  health.  Retail  stores  should 
dress  their  windows  in  articles  that  deal 
in,  belong  to  or  hint  at,  cleanliness  and 
health.  Hardware  stores  can  show 
garbage  cans,  garden  hose,  fly  traps, 
and  rat  traps.  Dry  goods  merchants 
can  show  a  pile  of  towels  and  soap  ar- 
ranged around  a  bath-tub.  Grocers  can 
make  pure  food  displays  and  so  can  res- 
taurants." 

Equally  specific  and  direct  were  the 
suggestions  to  general  citizens: 

"Let  every  home,  each  front  yard  and 
back  yard,  the  rears  of  stores  and  all 
streets  and  alleys  be  made  specially 
clean  for  Disease  Prevention  Day.  Let 
each  person  wear  clean  clothes  on  that 
day,  take  a  bath,  put  on  a  clean  shirt, 
clean  socks  and  clean  collar  and  get 
his  shoes  shined.  Get  a  hair  cut  and 
a  shave,  wash  your  hands  and  face, 
clean  your  finger  nails  and  don't  spit 
on  the  side  walks.  Let  everybody  be 
clean  and  talk  cleanliness  and  health." 

Commenting  upon  this  unique  cele- 
bration, the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  says: 

"The  people  of  Indiana  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  a  State  Board  of 
Health  that  is  active  and  progressive 
and  especially  on  having  a  broad-mind- 
ed, intelligent  and  public-spirited  gov- 
ernor who  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  people  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  public-health 
movement  in  the  state." 


Common  Welfare 
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USTIGE  THROUGH  COMMON  SENSE:  THE  CONCILIA- 
TION COURT-By  RAYMOND  C.  MOLEY 


THE  NEED  for  what  has  been  apt- 
ly termed  "a  socialized  jurisprudence" 
has  led  to  the  formation  in  recent  years 
of  several  courts  of  more  or  less  special- 
ized functions.  The  juvenile  court  and 
the  domestic  relations  court  are  instances 
of  this  tendency.  Another  example  is 
the  Conciliation  Court  established  as  a 
branch  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Cleve- 
land. 

When  the  Cleveland  municipal  court 
act  was  framed,  provision  was  made  for 
the  litigant  who  was  unable  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  lawyer.  A  clerk  was 
to  be  designated  to  assist  parties  in  pre- 
paring and  filing  papers  incident  to  their 
suit  and  to  advise  and  assist  whenever 
possible  in  bringing  about  the  settlement 
of  cases  involving  small  amounts  of 
money.  The  chief  justice  selected  for 
this  post  a  man  with  legal  training,  long 
experience  in  court  business,  and  a  tem- 
perament suited  to  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  work. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  news 
of  this  means  of  assistance  to  become 
known  throughout  the  city,  and  hun- 
dreds brought  in  their  real  or  fancied 
grievances.  Many  were  given  sound  ad- 
vice which  resulted  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  difference  without  further  interven- 
tion. Often  the  clerk  acted  as  mediator 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  set- 
tlement. When  mediation  failed  he  as- 
sisted in  bringing  a  suit  in  the  regular 
way. 

During  the  year  1912,  1,200  cases  were 
settled  out  of  court.  No  record  was 
made  of  the  cases  in  which  advice  and 
assistance  were  given,  but  no  doubt  the 
number  was  very  large.  All  services  of 
this  department  are  free. 

The  work  thus  favorably  begun  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  conciliation  branch 
of  the  court.  The  object  was  not  only 
to  relieve  the  court  of  much  inconse- 
quential legislation  but  to  provide  a  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  means  for  the  set- 
tlement of  minor  civil  suits,  cases  which 
formerly  had  made  up  the  chief  business 
of  the  "justice  shop"  and  the  shyster 
lawyer. 

The  wide  powers  of  the  Municipal 
Court  enabled  the  judges  to  establish 
this  branch  without  any  legislative  en- 
actment, merely  by  a  rule  of  the  court. 

All  claims  under  $50,  all  cases  of  at- 
tachment and  garnishment  involving  less 
than  $50,  and  all  cases  of  replevin  are 
entered  upon  the  conciliation  docket. 
The  defendant  is  then  notified  by  regis- 
tered mail  of  the  claim  and  of  the  day 
set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  It 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  all  writs  of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
nicipal Court  are  served  by  registered 
mail  instead  of  the  old  and  expensive 
method  of  personal  service  by  constables. 

One  of  the  regular  judges  of  the  court 


is  assigned  by  the  chief  justice  to  the 
conciliation  branch.  The  parties  to  each 
suit  are  brought  before  the  judge.  Law- 
yers are  not  allowed  to  represent  the 
parties  and  no  set  procedure  is  required. 
The  judge,  by  question  and  suggestion, 
seeks  to  elicit  the  point  at  issue.  While 
no  controversy  is  permitted  to  be  drawn 
out  at  length,  each  .party  is  allowed  to 
state  his  case  in  his  own  way. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  judges 
that  this  permission  to  an  ordinary  liti- 
gant to  "have  his  say"  has  a  marked 
psychological  effect.  He  feels  that  even 
though  the  decision  may  have  gone 
against  him  he  has  not  been  restricted 
by  rules  of  the  court,  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  which  are  not  always 
apparent  to  him. 

When  the  essential  facts*  are  brought 
out  the  judge  is  required  "to  seek  to 
effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  to  the  suit." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  usually  secures 
their  consent  to  decide  on  the  adjust- 
ment himself.  When  his  judgment  is 
thus  entered,  all  the  power  of  the  state 
is  behind  the  decision. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  court  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  law 
tribunal.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  not 
aired  to  the  court  hangers-on,  for  both 
parties  are  in  close  communication  with 
the  judge.  Little  is  ever  offered  as  evi- 
dence except  an  occasional  memorandum 
or  account  book.  As  infinite  a  variety 
of  cases  comes  to  light  as  the  life  of 
a  great  city  is  complex, — grievances 
petty  in  the  view  of  the  ordinary  court, 
but  serious  to  those  concerned. 

There  was  the  now  famous  case  of  the 
burnt  mattress.  A  lodger  in  a  rooming- 
house  had  the  habit  '.  f  smoking  cigar- 
ettes in  bed.  His  landlady  warned  him 
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against  it ;  then  one  evening  his  cigar- 
ette set  the  bed  on  fire.  The  mattress 
was  damaged  and  the  landlady  demand- 
ed $25.  This  the  boarder  stoutly  re- 
fused to  pay.  The  landlady  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Conciliation.  A  summons 
was  sent  to  the  lodger  who  appeared 
promptly.  The  judge  heard  the  story 
of  both  landlady  and  lodger  through  the 
court  interpreter  who  serves  without 
charge,  another  contrast  with  the  old 
system. 

The  lodger  was  willing  to  make  some 
payment  for  the  mattress,  but  believed 
$25  was  too  much.  The  judge  telephoned 
a  friend,  manager  of  a  large  wholesale 
furniture  house,  and  asked  his  price  on 
just  such  a  mattress  as  that  which  had 
been  destroyed.  The  manager  quoted 
$8  as  the  wholesale  price,  and,  interest- 
ed, said  he  would  sell  one  to  the  land- 
lady at  that  rate. 

The  judge  went  back,  explained  the 
situation,  and  received  the  assurance  of 
the  lodger  that  he  would  turn  over  to 
the  landlady  $8  on  his  next  pay-day.  The 
landlady  promised  to  take  advantage  of 
the  manager's  offer.  The  whole  case 
took  five  minutes  of  the  judge's  time. 

The  Conciliation  Court  has  been  in 
operation  since  March,  1913.  It  has  dis- 
posed of  5,884  cases  out  of  6,184  filed. 
The  fee  has  usually  been  twenty-five 
cents,  never  more  than  forty-five  cents. 

The  small  fee  does  not,  of  course, 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  proceedings. 
The  theory  was  held  in  framing  the 
bill  of  costs  that  a  municipal  court  min- 
istering to  all  classes  should  not  attempt 
to  meet  its  expenses  by  the  collection 
of  fees  and  fines.  Judge  Manuel  Le- 
vine,  who  can  rightly  be  called  the  father 
of  the  court,  fifteen  years  ago  came  to 
this  country  a  Jewish  immigrant  boy. 
He  got  his  start  in  America  in  the  Eng- 
lish classes  at  Hiram  House,  one  of 
Cleveland's  social  settlements. 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  determine,  the  Cleveland  experiment 
is  the  first  application  of  the  conciliation 
idea  to  the  courts  of  an  American  city. 
Judge  Levine  used  as  models  the  concili- 
ation courts  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
where  such  courts  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
were  successful  from  the  first  and  have 
been  granted  larger  powers  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Conciliation  there 
is  compulsory  before  a  suit  can  be 
brought  in  the  ordinary  law  courts.  Four- 
fifyhs  of  all  cases  are  settled  in  this 
way. 

The  regular  docket  of  the  Municipal 
Court  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the 
settlement  of  so  many  cases,  the  per- 
nicious activity  of  the  shyster  lawyer 
has  been  considerably  restricted,  and 
substantial  service  has  been  rendered 
the  people  of  the  city.  It  must  follow 
as  a  logical  result  that  greater  respect 
for  law  will  come  from  this  simple  ap- 
plication of  common  sense  to  legal  prac- 
tice. 
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"CLOSE  TO  NATURE'S  HEALING  BREATH" 
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ETTING  THE   SUN    CURE  TUBERCULOSIS    IN    CHIL- 
DREN—By  PAUL  E.  BATZELL  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  AND  CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


"THIS  HILL  will  never  be  prop- 
erly crowned  or  fully  adorned  until 
there  is  a  building  devoted  to  the 
care  of  afflicted  children  erected  on 
its  beautiful  slope.  The  >  time  has 
gone  when  a  twisted,  deformed  body 
or  a  crooked  back  can  be  looked 
upon  with  complacency.  These  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  here  when 
feeble  and  poorly  nourished,  to  be 
strengthened,  yea,  recreated.  The  place 
for  the  frail,  stricken  child,  in  whom  the 
flame  of  life  is  low,  is  close  to  nature's 
generous,  responsive  heart  and  healing 
breath." 

These  words  spoken  at  the  opening  of 
the  J.  N.  Adam  Memorial  Hospital, 
Buffalo's  sanatorium  erected  for  incipi- 
ent tuberculosis  at  Perrysburg,  N.  Y., 
less  than  two  years  ago  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Pryor,  chairman  of  the  hospital  commis- 
sion, sounded  an  appeal  and  expressed 
a  vision  soon  to  be  realized.  For  now, 
upon  that  great  side-hill  of  Cattaraugus 
County  where  stands  the  hospital,  Moth- 
er Nature  has  come  into  her  own. 
Happy,  frolicsome  boys  and  girls  who 
came  there  suffering  with  tuberculous 
glands  and  bones,  are  growing  well  by 
going  about  practically  unclothed. 
Nature's  medicine,  administered  in  large 
doses  of  sun  rays,  is  having  first  chance. 

In  the  summer  of  1913,  Dr.  Pryor 
went  to  Europe.  His  observations  there 
were  a  serious  commentary  upon  the 
halting  progress  of  tuberculosis  work 
among  children  in  this  country.  At 


A    PERRYSBURG    NYMPH 

Leysin,  Switzerland,  [See  THE  SURVEY 
for  December  6,  1913]  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Rollier,  children  with  tubercu- 
lous bones  and  glands  were  playing  un- 
clothed in  the  Alpine  snows,  having  re- 
gained the  use  of  joints,  where  the  bone 
tuberculosis  had  before  appeared  hope- 
less. Enthusiastic  over  this  splendid  work, 
and  realizing  this  country's  slow  prog- 
ress in  treating  tuberculous  children,  Dr. 
Pryor  determined  that  Buffalo  should  no 
longer  dally. 


In  the  last  days  of  November  Dr. 
Pryor  returned  to  Buffalo.  He  did  not 
wait  for  new  equipment  but  went  to 
work  at  once  at  the  J.  N.  Adam  Hos- 
pital. In  the  early  part  of  December, 
three  boys  were  already  undergoing  the 
Rollier  treatment,  one  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously had  three  operations. 

Thirty-five  children  are  now  enjoying 
treatment,  and  the  results  have  met  the 
fond  hopes  of  the  doctors.  The  remark- 
able recuperation  of  frail  and  sickly 
children,  the  transformation  from  a  dis- 
position grown  serious  through  suffer- 
ing to  one  expressing  itself  in  joyous 
laughter,  the  gains  in  weight  and 
strength,  the  disappearance  of  pain,  all 
mark  the  work  a  success  even  in  these 
beginning  months.  In  some  cases,  chil- 
dren who  have  been  given  up  to  die  will 
not  only  recover  but  will  once  more  use 
limbs  and  joints  that  were  useless. 

The  Rollier  treatment  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  tuberculosis  of  the  bones 
and  glands  is  curable  by  exposing  the 
naked  body,  while  resting,  to  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  and  to  the  open  air.  The  in- 
tense sun  rays,  healing  in  themselves, 
also  increase  bodily  resistance,  so  that 
nature  begins  its  own  healing  processes 
from  within,  causing  tuberculous  glands 
to  disappear  and  open  wounds  to  become 
healthy  scars.  That  this  theory  is  right 
was  established  beyond  question  by  the 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Rollier.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Pryor,  Drs.  Hydi 
and  Lo  Grasso,  superintendent  and  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  J.  N.  Adam 
Hospital,  have  applied  the  treatment  at 
Perrysburg. 

When  the  boy  or  girl  comes  to  Perrys- 
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.  burg,  his  or  her  transition  to  primitive 
attire  is  gradual.  No  matter  what  part 
of  the  body  may  be  affected,  the  treat- 
ment at  the  beginning  is  alike  for  all. 
On  the  first  day,  one  leg  is  exposed  as 
far  as  the  knee  to  the  sun's  rays,  for 
about  ten  or  twenty  minutes  three  times 
during  the  day.  Upon  the  second  day 
the  same  method  is  used,  but  the  time  of 
exposure  for  this  part  of  the  leg  is  in- 
creased by  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg  is  exposed  for 
ten  or  twenty  minutes.  Upon  each  suc- 
ceeding day  more  of  the  body  is  exposed, 
while  the  parts  first  uncovered  are  given 
exposures  of  constantly  increasing 
length.  Within  a  few  days,  abdomen, 
chest,  arms,  and  finally  neck,  are  ex- 
posed. The  intensity  of  the  sun  deter- 
mines whether  the  period  shall  be  ten 
or  twenty  minutes. 

After  the  whole  body  is  exposed,  the 
patients  lie  on  their  backs  each  day 
for  two  or  three  hours  with  the  rays, 
of  the  -sun  directly  upon  them.  In  a 
short  time,  the  skin  has  developed  with- 
out burning  into  a  fine,  deep-brown 
color,  which  seems  to  radiate  health. 
The  sun  is  kept  from  heads  and  eyes  by 
caps  or  screens  and  a  careful  watch  is 
kept  for  any  reaction  from  the  intense 
rays.  Temperatures  are  taken  regularly ; 
blood  counts  are  made  for  each  new 
case ;  and  at  intervals  blood  is  examined 
to  discover  the  effects  of  treatment. 
Wounds  which  might  suffer  a  severe 
reaction  by  the  sun's  rays  are  covered 
by  gauze. 

When  rest  periods  are  over,  the  con- 
valescing children  are  permitted  much 
freedom  and  exercise,  care  being  taken, 
however,  that  the  exercise  be  not  too 
violent.  Bone  cases  with  discharging 
sinuses  are  kept  flat  on  their  backs  in 
bed.  Patients  whose  condition  will  al- 
low, play  croquet,  quoits,  care  for  flower 
beds,  or  go  roaming  with  a  nurse.  Very 


little  mental  effort  is  asked  of  them. 
They  learn  the  ways  of  animals,  birds 
and  flowers  by  actual  contact  with  them. 

This  is  a  glorious  stimulus  for  nature 
study  to  the  waif  who  has  heretofore 
known  only  the  city  streets  or  slums. 
This  fall  a  real  open-air  school  in  the 
woods  will  permit  the  older  children  to 
keep  pace  in  their  education  with  others 
of  their  age.  Here  they  learn  of  na- 
ture's abundance,  feel  her  restoring  pow- 
ers, respond  to  her  touch  and  in  their 
primitive  costume  come  back  to  full 
health,  for  even  cold  and  snow  will 
have  no  terror  for  the  child  of  the  Rol- 
lier  treatment;  for  he  is  already  resist- 
ant to  them.  They  will  but  render  him 
more  hardy  and  send  him  back  to  civili- 
zation not  merely  well  but  vigorous  and 
rugged. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  these  children, 
naked  except  for  a  loin  cloth,  one  is 
brought  to  a  sharp  realization  that  here 


is  something  epochal  in  the  battle  of 
science  against  disease.  Yet,  although 
it  seems  revolutionary,  it  is  so  plainly 
in  accord  with  nature  that  its  success 
appears  inevitable. 

The  school  children  of  Buffalo  gave 
inspiration  to  the  efforts  for  suitable 
buildings  for  this  treatment  by  their 
sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals.  As 
a  result,  $10,000  awaits  the  J.  N.  Adam 
Memorial  Hospital  Commission  for 
equipment  of  the  new  buildings  when 
these  are  completed.  The  city  fathers, 
catching  the  inspiration  of  the  move- 
ment for  suitable  provision  for  tuber- 
culous children,  voted  a  few  months 
ago  the  necessary  funds  for  such  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Perrysburg  hospital  is  beautifully 
located,  forty  miles  from  Buffalo.  Alti- 
tude, atmosphere,  and  surroundings  all 
help  to  make  the  spot  ideal.  It  is  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level  and  is  sheltered  at 
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the  rear  by  dense  and  beautiful  woods. 
From  this  height,  one  faces  one  of  the 
most  expansive  views  in  the  eastern 
states.  In  the  distance,  stretch  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Canadian  shore;  and  on  a 
clear  day,  through  binoculars,  the  spray 
of  Niagara  Falls  may  be  discovered, 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  away.  With 
the  exception  of  Switzerland,  there  is 
probably  no  place  in  all  Europe 
so  well  suited  for  the  Rollier  treatment 
as  this. 

The  inauguration  of  this  treatment  at 
Buffalo's  hospital  marks  the  satisfaction 
•of  one  of  the  last  needs  of  Buffalo's 
equipment  for  treating  tuberculosis,  not 
only  in  adults  but  also  in  children  who 
have  never  had  their  full  chance.  It 
also  marks  Buffalo  once  more  as  a  real 
pioneer  in  the  "  tuberculosis  work  of 
America.  Buffalo  is  the  first  city  in 
America  to  undertake  this  work  in  full 
accordance  with  Dr.  Rollier's  principles. 

''At  last,  the  day  is  approaching  when 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis  will  begin 
with  the  child."  These  are  the  words 
of  the  man  in  whom  must  well  up  a 
sense  of  triumph,  of  great  work  done, 
as  he  sees  the  reality  of  his  dreams. 
From  that  early  battle  for  a  hospital 
for  New  York  state  (won  when  the  in- 
stitution was  established  at  Ray  Brook), 
to  the  present,  ^Dr.  John  H.  Pryor  has 
been  the  man  of  imagination  and  vision 
who  has  guided  the  campaign  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  against  tuberculosis.  He 
has  given  and  is  still  giving  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  this  work.  He  has 
been  the  warrior  who  fights  that  men 
may  live.  He  is  the  inspired  crusader, 
who,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself,  is  giv- 
ing of  himself  for  the  lives  of  others. 
The  consummation  of  this  work  at 
Perrysburg  is  but  another  tribute  to 
him. 


STRENGTHENED,   YEA,  RECREATED 
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'SCAB'S"  CONVERSION 
ENCE  OF  A  COLLEGE 


TO  UNIONISM:  THE  EXPERI- 
STUDENT— By  C.  F.  HALL 


Ar.ot.'T  FOI;R  .MONTHS  before  I 
began  my  work  as  a  strike-breaker.  I  had 
left  one  of  our  large  western  universities 
with  one  dollar  and  twenty-four  cents 
in  my  pockets.  By  the  aid  of  ''blind- 
baggages''  and  empty  freight  cars  I 
finally  reached  Minneapolis.  Here  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey's  Circus  offered  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  Dakota  harvests. 
A  week  was  spent  amid  the  blare  of 
bands,  the  noise  of  toy  balloons  and  pro- 
fessional barkers,  and  then  two  months 
in  the  wheat  fields  near  Starkweather. 
Afterwards  I  drifted  into  an  employ- 
ment agency's  office  at  Duluth,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  work  that  season 
was  at  a  premium,  I  received  a  ready 
engagement. 

After  a  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dol- 
lars, I  was  assigned  to  a  position  as 
"flunkey"  in  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road yards  of  Superior,  Wis.  The 
nature  of  the  position  was  entirely  un- 
known to  me,  but  before  departing,  it  was 
explained  that  it  was  ''merely"  helping 
around  getting  water  and  making  my- 
self generally  useful  to  a  cook  in  the 
employ  of  the  railroad  shops.  Three 
months  later  my  suspicions  of  such  a  de- 
scription would  have  been  instantane- 
ous. At  this  time,  however,  I  had 
little  realization  that  men  are  not  board- 
ed by  railway  companies  for  philan- 
thropic purposes;  nor  did  I  feel  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  final  injunction,  ''Keep 
a  cool  head,  and  the  money  will  come 
your  way  all  right."  I  was  an  innocent 
abroad.  I  had,  in  reality,  become 
a  "scab"  for  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road in  the  war  it  was  waging  with  its 
striking  boiler-makers  and  boiler- 
makers'  helpers. 

The  position  of  flunkey  took  me  into 
peculiar  surroundings.  About  twenty 
yards  away  from  the  round-house  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  machine  shops,  were  four  freight 
cars.  These  were  devoid  of  wheels, 
rested  on  the  ground,  and  were  used  re- 
spectively for  general  lounging-room, 
wash-room,  kitchen,  and  dining-room. 
Two  passenger  coaches  were  also  side- 
tracked and  were  used  for  sleeping 
apartments. 

One  of  the  disagreeable  duties  of  my 
occupation  as  flunkey  was  to  carry  wa- 
ter from  a  public  well  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  distant  on  the  outskirts  of 
Superior.  It  was  at  this  well  one  day, 
early  in  the  strike,  that  the  full  meaning 
of  my  situation  dawned  upon  me.  I 
was  accosted  by  a  young  man  of  about 
my  own  age  who  gave  me  to  under- 
stand in  rather  undiplomatic  language 
that  I  was  a  "scab,"  that  the  term  meant 
the  worst  possible  specimen  of  human- 
ity— a  "cut-throat,"  a  "sneak,"  a  "cur"; 
that  he  was  a  union  brakeman,  and  that, 


The  author  of  this  article  is 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  the 
Northwest.  He  tells  of  his  ex- 
perience at  strike-breaking,  and 
his  story  is  presented,  without 
comment,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
reached  THE  SURVEY,  as  a  novel 
bit  of  human  testimony. 

Disciplined  strike-breaking  forces 
of  skilled  men  arc  kept  on  call  by 
some  of  the  larger  employers' 
associations  for  use  in  any  locality. 
Evidently,  Mr.  Hall  describes  the 
employment  of  a  force  of  ordinary 
unorganized  recruits. — EDITOR. 


if  we  "dogs"  didn't  desist  from  scab- 
bing, we  were  going  to  receive  a  "cold- 
lead  reception"  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

Of  course,  I  was  naturally  frightened 
at  so  sudden  an  attack.  I  endeavored 
to  make  a  concise  statement  of  my  inno- 
cence in  strike  troubles,  but,  as  I  recol- 
lect, not  much  time  was  lost  in  retracing 
my  steps  to  the  cook-car.  Here  I  re- 
cited my  interview  to  the  cook  and  a 
few  scabs  who  were  lounging  about — 
although  they  were  receiving  forty-five 
cents  an  hour  for  working — and  they 
were  even  more  vehement  in  describing 
what  they  and  the  "pinks,"  as  the  guards 
were  sometimes  called,  would  do.  In 
fact,  their  denunciation  of  the  union 
was  far  more  vigorous  than  any  striker 
could  have  given  of  our  side.  The  ap- 
parent bravery  displayed  was  far  supe- 
rior to  any  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  I 
am  sure,  the  character  and  variety  of 
oaths  could  be  excelled  nowhere.  It 
is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  I  felt 
my  position  secure  under  such  bravado. 

[  WAS  not  molested  by  the  real  union 
men  in  my  work  outside  of  the  shops. 
One  element  that  did  cause  me  irrita- 
tion was  the  school  children.  Girls  and 
boys  ranging  from  eight  to  fourteen, 
and  tots  of  four  and  five,  had  learned 
the  effective  use  of  the  simple  word, 
"scab."  If  Johnnie  or  Willie  or  Mary 
were  alone,  the  customary,  derisive  epi- 
thet was  yelled  with  many  repetitions. 
When  a  band  of  such  youngsters  put  all 
the  vigor  of  their  youthful  lungs  into 
effective  use,  every  word  is  one  of  ha- 
tred and  spite,- — and  the  most  hardened 
strike-breaker  will  feel  ashamed  and 
abashed. 

The  climax  of  affairs  was  reached  one 
day  when  about  a  dozen  young  people 
gathered  near  a  bridge  which  separated 
the  well  from  the  round-house.  A  girl 
seemed  to  be  the  most  satirical  of  all 
— one  whom  I  came  to  recognize  as  the 


leader.  The  crescendo  of  voices  soon 
reached  a  pitch  where  a  few  stones 
were  used  as  effective  mediums  of  re- 
proach, but,  fortunately,  I  was  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  be  out  of  harm's 
reach. 

One  day  this  same  leader — "Bessie" 
she  was  called  by  her  companions — 
handed  me  a  postcard.  The  back  re- 
vealed a  picture  of  a  Teddy  Bear;  the 
advertising  surrounding  the  picture  in- 
dicated that  it  had  been  obtained  from 
a  package  of  soap.  Underneath  was 
written,  "He  ain't  a  scab,"  and  on  the 
reverse  side,  was  my  new  name  and 
address:  "To  Mr.  Jim  Scab,  care  of 
Scab-Dump."  Through  all  this  derision, 
I  either  maintained  a  calm  indifference 
or  made  light  of  the  matter  by  joking, 
but  unionism  had  been  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  these  young  minds  that  they 
could  not  see  a  comic  touch  in  anything 
that  an  opponent  of  their  very  existence 
might  say. 

DESIDES  my  duties  of  carrying 
water,  I  was  considered  general 
all-round  man.  This  meant  that  part 
of  my  labor  was  to  see  that  fires  were 
kept  in  all  the  cars,  that  water,  soap  and 
towels  were  regularly  provided,  that 
lamps  were  filled  with  oil,  and  that  the 
scabs  were  called  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
morning.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
I  was  enabled  to  witness  some  very  in- 
teresting manifestations  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
"hero." 

Probably  the  worst  tendencies  of  the 
scabs  with  whom  I  associated  were  their 
aptitude  for  indecent,  obscene  language 
and  their  marked  appetite  for  liquor.  It 
would  naturally  seem  that  there  would 
be  little  opportunity  of  getting  the  lat- 
ter, but  it  was  brought  in  by  guards  and 
others  who  were  not  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  strike.  Some  of  the 
men  would  refuse  to  work  until  their 
appetites  had  been  gratified.  The  bold- 
er of  the  scabs  would  make  occasional 
raids  out  into  the  Superior  saloons  un- 
der cover  of  darkness.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  there  were  many 
fights,  some  of  which  were  of  a  serious 
nature. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  one  of 
these  disturbances:  A  young  English- 
man, whom  I  recognized  as  a  novice  in 
the  strike  business,  engaged  in  a  poker 
game  with  several  others  in  the  loung- 
ing-car  one  evening.  "Blacky,"  "Mur- 
phy," and  "Butch"  were  among  the 
number,  old-time  professionals,  who.  as 
they  were  fond  of  boasting,  had  worked 
on  previous  strikes  in  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  and  especially  the  Chicago 
teamsters'  strike.  It  was  in  this  latter 
place  that  "Butch"  received  his  name. 
In  a  saloon  brawl  he  had  been  given  a 
deep  gash  in  the  throat.  A  long  ugly 
scar  revealed  the  fact  of  how  near  he 
had  come  to  death. 
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Courtesy    International  Socialist  Review 


GERMAN    SOCIAL    DEMOCRATS    IN    AN    ANTI-WAR    DEMONSTRATION,    BERLIN,   1910. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  when  all  the  cards  are  laid  upon  the  table,  it  will  be  proven  that  Italy,  the  home  of  revolutionary 
unionism,  working  hand  in  hand  with  a  militant  Socialist  party,  can  boast  of  more  actual  accomplishment  than  the  German 
Social  Democracy  after  all  these  years  of  patient  preparation,"  says  the  International  Socialist  Review.  "At  any  rate,  thus  far 
the  Italian  working  class  alone  of  all  Europe  has  been  able  to  prevent  its  country  from  embarking  in  war." 


In  this  card  game  liquor  circulated 
freely,  and  when  the  young  Englishman 
claimed  that  Butch  had  cheated,  little 
time  was  consumed  with  words.  A  pis- 
tol was  promptly  drawn  by  the  hero  of 
so  many  strikes,  and  a  shot  followed. 
One  participant  in  the  affair  spent  a 
brief  time  in  the  local  lock-up,  the  other 
in  the  Superior  hospital.  Sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  shortly  afterward,  Butch  was  rein- 
stated in  his  old  position.  In  such  work 
as  strike-breaking  no  matter  how  black 
a  past  record  a  man  has,  it  counts  for 
little,  for  men  have  to  be  obtained  at 
any  cost.  Murderer,  thief,  tramp,  or 
college  student — no  matter  who  you  are 
— you  are  acceptable  if  you  have  the  ca- 
pacity "for  making  the  machinery  go 
and  forcing  smoke  out  of  the  chim- 
neys." 

Evidences  of  rowdyism  were  to  be 
found  on  every  hand.  Two  armfuls  of 
empty  whiskey  and  beer  bottles  were  car- 
ried out  of  the  lounging-room  one 
morning  as  a  result  of  a  single  night's 
jubilee.  In  addition,  a  railing  which  di- 
vided the  car  into  two  parts  was  splin- 
tered as  if  a  bolt  of  lightning  had  struck 
it;  broken  glass,  stumps  of  cigarettes, 
old  newspapers,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
five-spot  or  an  ace  from  a  deck  of  cards 


— all  these  demonstrated  the  qualities  of 
the  heroes  with  whom  I  was  associating. 

The  meals  served  to  these  people  of 
the  Great  Northern  shops  excelled  any- 
thing I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  a  good, 
substantial  repast.  Food  was  not  only 
well  prepared,  but  there  was  an  abund- 
ance ;  fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  could  be  desired 
was  placed  before  us.  Yet,  "Satisfaction 
breeds  discontent" ;  so  the  strike-break- 
ers, instead  of  appreciating  the  well- 
stocked  table,  were  continually  complain- 
ing about  the  "chuck,"  the  "spuds,"  the 
"greasers,"  and  all  that  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  "strike- 
breakers" was  a  tendency  to  be  "light- 
fingered."  A  fountain  pen  and  a  pair 
of  boots,  which  I  had  recently  bought, 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  A  few 
days  after  my  loss,  I  noticed  a  com- 
panion of  Murphy's  wearing  the  boots. 
I  remonstrated  and  told  the  fellow  that 
I  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake.  I 
was  surprised  to  receive  the  gruff  reply 
as  he  passed  on,  "What  the  devil  do 
you  care?"  In  a  strike  there  is  little 
government  and  order :  everybody  knows 
it.  and  the  ultra-professionals — yes, 
even  those  who  are  not — take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  laxity. 


,A  FTER  a  month's  employment  as 
"flunkey,"  I  made  application  for 
a  position  inside  the  round-house  as 
a  boiler-maker's  helper.  I  knew  be- 
forehand that  I  would  be  success- 
ful in  obtaining  this  promotion,  ii 
it  may  be  called  such,  for  I  hac 
previously  witnessed  the  migration  of 
two  cooks'  assistants  into  the  shops 
as  full-fledged  helpers  because  of  a  lack 
of  men.  I  also  knew  that  "the  money 
would  begin  to  come  my  way,"  for  in- 
stead of  forty  dollars  a  month,  I  woulc 
receive  thirty  cents  an  hour  with  time- 
and-a-half  for  overtime,  or  forty-five 
cents  if  called  to  work  after  regular 
hours.  This  latter  wage,  as  well  as  the 
former,  of  course,  included  board  anc 
lodging  in  the  cars.  It  was  thus  that  1 
became  a  night-helper  with  two  guards 
and  three  Germans — John,  Fritz,  and 
Carl — for  working  companions. 

"A  real  scab,"  as  one  of  the  humor- 
ists of  our  shops  said,  "is  worth  more 
than  what  he  earns  and  then  some."  The 
significance  of  this  remark  was  revealed 
to  me  in  its  fullest  meaning  when  I  was 
initiated  into  the  "spoils  system."  This 
system,  which  I  understood  was  prac- 
ticed to  a  great  extent  by  all  night  men 
in  securing  overtime,  was  this:  Instead 
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of  coming  to  work  at  our  proper,  desig- 
nated hour  of  six  o'clock  we  were  to 
come  at  five  and  punch  the  time-clock. 
From  five  to  six,  we  were  to  make  a 
slight  effort  in  the  way  of  work  or  else 
keep  aloof  from  the  gaze  of  the  "head 
push."  Similarly,  in  the  morning,  in- 
stead of  quitting  at  five,  we  were  to  stay 
until  six.  Thereby  a  helper's  daily  wage 
would  be  increased  by  ninety  cents,  and 
a  boiler-maker,  who  receives  forty- 
five  cents  an  hour  regularly,  would  re- 
ceive for  his  daily  booty  sixty-seven 
cents  an  hour  or  a  total  of  one  dollar 
and  thirty-four  cents  a  day  in  addition 
to  his  wages.  This  scheme  had  gone  so 
far  that  one  strike-breaker  laughingly 
boasted  of  having  placed  in  so  much 
overtime  that  he  had  scarcely  been  able 

•  "hit  the  hay,"  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
It  is  distasteful  to  report  one's  asso- 
ition  with  a  gang  of  thieves,  but  if 
there  be  any  better  guide  to  systematic 
highway  robbery,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  it.  The  scab  is  never -satisfied.  His 
energy  is  devoted  to  procuring  loop- 
holes for  escaping  work  and  to  invent- 
ing ingenious  methods,  such  as  these,  of 
obtaining  unearned  money  which  he 
wastes  upon  the  saloon  and  the  house  of 
ill-fame. 

As  a  helper,  it  was  my  first  duty  to 
help  the  boiler-maker  repair  the  boilers 
of  the  engines  which  were  delegated  to 
make  their  runs  on  the  next  day.  It 
was  also  a  part  of  our  work  to  fix  all 
defective  ash-pans  and  grates,  as  well 
as  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  front- 
ends.  The  greater  part  of  our  labor  was 
'  confined,  however,  to  repairing  the  leak- 
'  ing  flues  within  the  fire-box.  Probably 
this  latter  duty  was  the  most  important 
of  all.  If  an  engine  springs  a  leak  on 
the  road  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make 
the  run,  as  every  experienced  trainman 
knows.  These,  then,  were  our  most  im- 
portant duties  during  the  winter  of  1907. 

COMETHING  of  the  nature  of  my 
qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  po- 
sition which  I  now  held  have  already  been 
intimated.  What  was  true  in  my  case  was 
true  for  nine-tenths  of  all  who  engaged 
in  the  strike.  One  man  to  my  knowl- 
edge was  a  real  boiler-maker — a  mem- 
ber of  the  trade  union  back  in  Buffalo — 
and  probably  the  tenth  that  I  have  divid- 
ed from  the  remainder  were  of  this  type, 
namely,  union  men  depraved  enough  to 
sacrifice  their  honor  and  pledge  to  their 
fellows  and  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
labor  in  a  distant  city  for  the  sake  of 

-_  the  money  there  was  in  it.  The  other 
helpers  and  boiler-makers,  or  the  nine- 
tenths,  were  the  professionals  mostly, 

|    that  is,  those  who  made  it  a  regular  busi- 

t  ness  to  work  on  any  strike  from  a  jewel- 
er's to  a  cab-driver's;  and  lastly  strag- 

;,   glers,  hoboes,     adventurers,  or     college 

[    students. 

The  employment  of  such  men  in  re- 

(  sponsible  positions  is  not  only  detri- 
mental to  the  company's  interests,  but 

j  also  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 
I  was  engaged  with  a  boiler-maker  one 

|  evening  upon  the  repair  of  an  ash-pan 
of  an  engine  which  was  due  to  leave 

•  the  round-house  at  ten  o'clock.  My  com- 
panion, I  soon  discovered,  knew  little  of 
how  to  fix  the  rods  so  that  the  covers 
of  the  pan  would  close  properly.  We 


finally  resorted  to  a  quick  and  ingenious 
way  of  solving  the  problem  by  obtaining 
a  few  sticks  and  propping  up  the  covers 
in  position.  It  was  dark;  no  one  would 
notice  the  deception,  and  the  engine 
would  start  on  its  journey.  Yet,  after 
proceeding  for  only  a  few  miles,  the 
props  would  become  loosened,  and  in 
consequence  the  covers  would  drop  and 
fire  be  scattered  all  along  the  road.  As 
a  second  consequence,  there  was  extreme 
danger  of  a  railway  conflagration  with 
an  indefinite  loss  of  property  and  life. 

A  more  important  piece  of  scab  labor 
as  regards  consequences,  which  we  were 
called  upon  to  perform,  was  in  connec- 
tion with  repairing  the  flues.  To  do  this 
work  properly  an  air-hammer  should 
ordinarily  be  used.  Invariably  the  task 
was  performed,  however,  by  using  a  tool 
called  an  expander.  This  was  simply  a 
large,  iron  plug  driven  into  each  flue, 
thus  expanding  the  flue  and  temporarily 
stopping  the  leak.  From  my  experience 
with  union  men  later,  I  found  the  cor- 
rect way  was  to  use  both  methods.  Ex- 
treme pressure  from  steam  is  brought  to 
bear  on  flues  and  boiler.  If  these  have 
not  been  properly  taken  care  of  there 
may  be  breaks,  leaks,  and  possibly  an 
explosion — a  wreck. 

Such  a  catastrophe  did  occur  during 
my  strike-breaking  days.  A  limited  pas- 
senger about  two  division  stops  from 
Superior  "turned  turtle"  after  the  boiler 
of  the  engine  had  been  demolished  from 
a  tremendous  explosion.  Of  course,  no 
one  was  to  blame;  there  was  no  place 
to  point  out  responsibility.  The  naked 
truth  is,  nevertheless,  that  scores  of  in- 
nocent men  and  women  have  been  killed 
or  injured  because  of  the  employment  by 
the  railroads  of  irresponsible,  indiffer- 
ent, and  reckless  workingmen  during 
strikes. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  strike 
was  called  off.  At  this  turn  of  affairs 
the  philanthropic  company  lowered  our 
wages  and  compelled  us  to  work  every 
other  Sunday  night.  From  a  clear  profit 
of  $102.31  the  first  month,  my  wage  was 
lowered  a  straight  $60  a  month  with  no 
overtime.  Free  board  and  lodging  were 
also  cut  short;  we  were  compelled  to 
find  these  now  as  any  other  individual 
would  in  hotels  or  private  houses. 
Special  favors  and  persuasive  statements 
of  our  officials  that  "we  had  better 
stay,"  when  the  wanderlust  tendency 
became  dominant  in  any  one  of  us,  now 
became  a  minus  quantity.  As  one  boss 
told  an  associate  of  mine,  "I  don't  care 
a.  cuss  or  rip  where  you  devils  turn  up 
now ;  there  are  too  many  men  who  want 
to  show  us  what  work  means."  And  no 
scab  did  care  about  staying,  for  the 
period  of  "easy-money"  had  passed  with 
the  strike  at  an  end.  The  professionals 
and  others  vanished  as  with  the  wind 
and,  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
an  influx  of  union  men  refilled  the 
shops. 

It  will  always  remain  a  mystery  to 
me  why  I  should  have  been  the  last  of 
the  scabs  and  why  I  should  have  worked 
so  long  with  union  men — over  two 
months — without  receiving  a  summons 
of  discharge.  I  can  only  account  for 
my  continued  employment  by  the  fact 
that  I  was  considered  fairly  conscienti- 
ous, and,  more  important  still,  because 
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the  night-boss,  a  rather  young  fellow 
himself,  had  taken  a  peculiar  liking  ti? 
me. 

I  mention  briefly  my  experience  and 
tribulations  with  union  men  because  the 
reader's  imagination  can  develop  this 
very  adequately  for  himself.  It  was 
mostly  a  period  of  dishonorable  ostra- 
cism— men  had  as  little  to  do  with  me  as 
possible  not  only  inside,  but  outside  as 
well.  Shunned,  disregarded,  made  to 
feel  the  significance  of  the  past  winter 
in  my  role  as  strike-breaker,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  such  separation  from  the 
social  world  should  make  one  feel  more 
animal  than  human. 

However,  I  did  not  feel  at  enmity 
toward  the  men  who  thus  ostracized 
me.  I  respect  them.  If  a  low,  degener- 
ate professional  at  this  very  moment 
should  attempt  to  take  away  my  liveli- 
hood, should  attempt  to  force  me  into 
starvation  when  work  was  at  a  premium 
and  I  was  fighting  for  better  working 
conditions,  I  am  sure  no  one  of  any 
intelligence  would  blame  me  if  "I  re- 
spected his  distance."  Furthermore,  the 
new  clean  atmosphere ;  the  phenomena! 
improvement  in  all  work  which  came 
under  my  observation ;  the  fact  that  here 
were  men — real  men — who  did  not  vent- 
ure the  first  time  his  back  was  turned 
to  steal  away  the  least  article  of  value 
from  a  working  associate ;  and  real  men 
who  had  a  definite  purpose,  an  aim  in 
life,  whether  it  were  the  rearing  of  a 
family  or  the  spending  of  half  the 
monthly  wage  on  some  honest  girl — all 
these  influences  could  not  but  be  inspir- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  past  and 
serve  to  detract  from  any  animosity 
that  I  might  entertain  toward  the  union 
laborer. 

Such  was  my  experience  and  such  my 
conclusions  relative  to  this  most  vivid 
encounter  with  labor  troubles.  As  a  final 
word.  I  voluntarily  set  my  own  day  of 
liberation  from  the  Superior  round- 
house as  June  10.  I  then  proceeded  to 
attend  the  University  of  Wisconsin  sum- 
mer school,  but,  before  doing  so.  I  passed 
over  into  Duluth.  This  time  I  was  not 
led  into  a  deceptive  employment  bureau 
but  into  a  quiet  little  Salvation  Army 
hall.  Confessions,  prayers  and  the 
music  of  the  drum  and  tambourine  were 
the  usual  effective  mediums.  I  have  al- 
ways prided  myself  as  being  above  mere 
sentimentality,  but  when  "a  sister"  came 
back  to  my  rear  seat  and,  without  know- 
ing anvthing  of  my  past  career,  almost 
tearfullv  asked  me,  if  I  were  not  tired 
of  the  life  I  had  been  leading,  I  replied 
in  all  sincerity  "Yes." 

HOP  PICKERS  DENIED  NEW  TRIAL 

Richard  Ford  and  Herman  D.  Suhr, 
the  two  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  con- 
victed of  murder  in  connection  with  the 
riot  in  the  Wheatland  (Cal.)  hoo  dis- 
trict last  year  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, have  been  denied  a  retrial 
bv  the  state  Appellate  Court.  A  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  is  now  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

An  account  of  the  strike,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  district  at- 
torney, the  sheriff,  and  two  workers, 
was  printed  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March 
21,  1914. 
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NGLISH   HOUSING  THROUGH    AMERICAN   EYES-By 
JOHN  IHLDER,    FIELD  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCI- 
ATION last  summer  organized  a  party  of 
sixteen  American  housing  workers  who 
visited  England  to  study  the  results  of 
the  garden  city  propaganda,  municipal 
housing,  the  housing  work  of  local 
health  and  building  departments,  the  op- 
eration of  the  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning law,  the  Octavia  Hill  methods  and 
other  phases  of  English  housing  work. 

During  our  first  week  in  England  we 
were  with  the  International  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Conference, 
which  gave  most  of  its  attention  to  the 
garden  suburbs  and  Letchworth,  the 
garden  city.  Afterward  eight  of  us 
went  over  much  the  same  ground  again 
to  study  more  thoroughly  what  we  had 
seen  during  the  first  hurried  trip  and  to 
investigate  subjects  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects were  assigned  to  each  of  the  eight 
as  his  or  her  special  responsibility.  As 
the  eight  represented  widely  varying  in- 
terests and  points  of  view,  this  exchange 
was  of  very  considerable  value.  On  the 
last  day  we  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
conference,  summarizing  our  conclu- 
sions. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  a  short  article 
like  this  to  generalize,  even  though  gen- 
eralization must  disregard  many  import- 
ant exceptions,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  conclusions  accepted  by  our  party  at 
its  final  conference. 

We  had  visited  London,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Letchworth 
and  the  principal  garden  villages  and 
suburbs  such  as  Hampstead,  Ealing, 
the  White  Hart  Lane  estate,  Bournville, 
Harborne.  Wavertree,  Blackley  and 
Port  Sunlight. 

Our  first  conclusion  was  that  the 
slums  in  the  cities  visited,  while  similar 
to  those  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
are  not  as  bad  as  the  worst  in  the 


American  cities.  The  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  methods  of  dealing  with 
court  and  back-to-back  houses  seem  to 
offer  valuable  suggestions  for  cities 
which  have  closely  packed  rows  of 
small  houses.  This  method  is  to  demol- 
ish obstructive  houses,  so  letting  light 
and  air  into  the  courts  and  providing 
space  for  water  closets.  The  back-to- 
back  houses  are  converted  into  through 
houses  by  piercing  the  dividing  wall,  so 
securing  ventilation  inside  the  dwelling. 
This  work  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  except  when  otherwise  acceptable 
houses  are  demolished  purely  because 
they  are  obstructive.  In  this  case  the 
owner  is  compensated,  but  the  burden  of 
compensation  is  reduced  by  assessing  a 
benefit  on  the  remaining  houses.  In 
Birmingham  the  average  net  compensa- 
tion is  £40. 

Municipal   building  does   not   pay   fin- 
ancially.     We    found   no   case   in   which 
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DEMOLISHING  AN  OBSTRUCTING  BUILD- 
ING— HOW  BIRMINGHAM  LETS  LIGHT 
AND  AIR  INTO  ITS  COURTS 


the  claim  that  it  does  was  substantiated. 
The  losses  are  so  considerable  that  in 
the  case  of  Manchester  at  least  plans  al- 
ready worked  out  have  been  held  up  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  annual  deficit  already 
incurred.  In  Liverpool,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  shining  example  of  municipal 
housing,  the  loss  is  frankly  admitted. 
The  argument  there  is  that  conditions  in 
certain  areas  had  become  so  bad  that  the 
city,  in  order  to  protect  the  community, 
had  to  raze  whole  blocks  of  insanitary 
dwellings.  Then  it  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  shelter  immedi- 
ately for  those  whom  it  had  dishoused. 
As  private  builders  did  not  come  for- 
ward, the  city  had  to  do  the  work.  To 
balance  the  account  it  is  claimed  that 
police  and  health  bills  have  been  greatly 
reduced  by  improving  the  condition  of 
the  dwellings.  Critics  of  municipal 
housing  claim  that  the  city  work  costs 
more  than  the  same  work  for  private 
builders,  that  the  cities  have  had  to  fol- 
low an  inelastic  policy  which  prevents 
their  achieving  the  best  results,  that 
they  have  made  serious  mistakes  both  in 
type  of  building  and  in  location,  great 
tenement  blocks  being  substituted  for 
small  houses  and  areas  better  suited  for 
business  or  industry  being  retained  for 
housing  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  loss  of  the  taxpayer. 

We  heard  no  complaints  of  corruption 
or  graft  in  this  connection,  though  there 
were  tales  of  influence  on  city  council- 
lors by  tradesmen,  local  associations  and 
churches  which  wished  to  retain  cus- 
tomers and  members. 

That  member  of  the  party  who  made 
management  her  special  subject  believes 
that  the  municipal  dwellings  are  not  as 
well  managed  as  similar  buildings  under 
private  control,  such  as  the  Peabody 
Buildings  and  those  managed  according 
to  the  Octavia  Hill  system.  And  even 
in  Liverpool,  though  it  has  been  so 
claimed,  municipal  building  has  not  solv- 
ed the  housing  problem.  The  worst 
dwellings  may  be  gone,  but  there  still 
remain  slums  that  are  a  disgrace  to 
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civilization.  All  this  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count the  great  question  whether  the 
city  is  not  laying  up  trouble  for  the  fu- 
ture in  letting  dwellings  at  less  than  an 
economic  rent. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  notable 
improvement  in  two  respects.  There  is 
a  very  decided  tendency  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  tenement  blocks  or  even  to 
build  two-family  and  one-family  cot- 
tages. This  means  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  old  population  must  be 
moved  to  new  districts.  But  it  also 
means  that  deficits  must  be  larger. 

The  garden  suburbs  and  villages  are 
as  pleasing  as  they  are  pictured.  They 
are  much  more  of  an  attraction  in  Eng- 
land, however,  than  they  would  be  in 
America,  for  in  England  even  the  small 
towns  usually  consist  of  solid  rows  of 
brick  houses,  similar  to  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  extend  in  unbroken  ranks 
to  the  open  country.  The  detached 
building  characteristic  of  our  smaller 
cities  is  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
garden  city  to  England.  From  the 
American  point  of  view  its  greatest  con- 
tribution is  its  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  skilful  town  planning  and  good 
architecture. 

The  co-partnership  tenants  scheme 
seemed  to  us  still  in  the  experimental 


MUNICIPAL 

MOVIE 

ON 

THE 

MOVE' 


This  wagon  was  both  the  exhibition-booth  and  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  St.  Louis  municipal  moving  picture  show  during  the  past  summer.  It 
carried  lantern,  films  and  curtain.  Another  wagon  transported  the  folding 
chairs  from  park  to  park.  Fixty-six  entertainments  were  given  in  fourteen 
parks  and  playgrounds.  The  entertainments  were  limited  only  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000.  Educational  films  on  such  subjects  as  "Safety  First,"  "The 
Fly,"  "Clean  Milk,"  and  "Child  Labor"  made  easily  a  greater  appeal  to  the 
crowds  than  the  so-called  commercial  views.  The  program  was  varied  with 
travel,  natural  history  and  drama. 

A  plan  is  on  foot  to  continue  the  municipal  picture-shows  in  the  school 
buildings  during  the  winter,  if  a  small  appropriation  can  be  secured. 


A  MUNICIPAL  CREED 

By  Thomas  L.  Hinckley 

Said  the  Spirit  of  the  Modern 
City : 

I  believe  in  myself — in  my  mis- 
sion as  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  guardian  of  the 
light  of  civic  idealism. 

I  believe  in  my  people — in  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts  and  the 
sanity  of  their  minds— in  their 
ability  to  rule  themselves  and  to 
meet  civic  emergencies — in  their 
ultimate  triumph  over  the  forces 
of  injustice,  oppression,  exploita- 
tion and  iniquity. 

I  believe  that  good  food,  pure 
water,  clean  milk,  abundant  light 
and  fresh  air.  cheap  transporta- 
tion, equitable  rents,  decent  living 
conditions  and  protection  from 
fire,  from  thieves  and  cut-throats 
and  from  unscrupulous  exploiters 
of  human  life  and  happiness,  are 
the  birth-right  of  every  citizen 
within  my  gates;  and  that  in  so 
far  as  I  fail  to  provide  these 
things,  even  to  the  least  of  my  peo- 
ple, in  just  this  degree  is  my  fair 
name  tarnished  and  my  mission 
unfulfilled. 

I  believe  in  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  the  centuries  which  are 
to  come  and  for  the  many  thous- 
ands of  men,  women  and  children 
ivho  will  reside  within  my  gates 
and  who  will  suffer  in  body,  in 
mind  and  in  worldly  goods  unless 
proper  provision  is  made  for  their 
coming. 

I  believe  in  good  government 
and  in  the  ability  of  every  city  to 
get  good  government;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  among  the  greatest  hin- 


drances to  good  government  are 
obsolete  laws — which  create  injus- 
tice; out-grown  customs — which 
are  unsocial;  and  antiquated  meth- 
ods— which  increase  the  cost  of 
government  and  destroy  its  ef- 
ficiency. 

I  believe  that  graft,  favoritism, 
ivaste  or  inefficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  my  affairs  is  a  crime 
against  my  fair  name;  and  I  de- 
mand of  my  people  that  they  wage 
unceasing  war  against  these  mu- 
nicipal diseases,  wherever  they  are 
found  and  whomsoever  they  hap- 
pen to  touch. 

I  believe  that  those  of  my  people 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  strength, 
cleverness  or  thrift,  or  by  virtue 
of  other  circumstance,  are  enabled 
to  lead  cleaner  lives,  perform 
more  agreeable  work  or  think 
more  beautiful  thoughts  than  those 
less  fortunate,  should  make  rec- 
ompense to  me,  in  public  service, 
for  the  advantages  which  I  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy. 

I  believe  that  my  people  should 
educate  their  children  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  service  of  their  city  is 
an  honorable  calling  and  a  civic 
duty,  and  that  it  offers  just  as 
many  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  skill,  the  exercise  of  judgment 
or  the  development  of  initiative  as 
do  the  counting  houses  and  mar- 
kets of  the  commercial  world. 

Finally.  I  believe  in  the  Modern 
City  as  a  place  to  live  in,  to  work 
in,  and  to  dream  dreams  in — as  a 
giant  workshop  where  it  being 
fabricated  the  stuff  of  which  the 
nation  is  made — as  a  glorious  en- 
terprise upon  whose  achievements 
rests,  in  large  measure,  the  future 
of  the  race. 


stage.  According  to  one  of  their  offi- 
cials it  has  been  necessary  recently  to 
modify  it  to  prevent  the  tenants  reduc- 
ing their  rents  to  a  point  where  outside 
investors  would  get  no  return  on  their 
money  as  actually  happened  in  a  few 
instances.  A  continuance  of  this  would, 
of  course,  have  brought  the  whole  move- 
ment to  a  sudden  stop  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  new  capital.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  put  the  management 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  own  the 
capital. 

Bad  as  the  old  English  speculative 
housing  was,  it  seemed  to  us  that  in  re- 
spect to  light  and  ventilation  the  Eng- 
lish never  permitted  conditions  to  be- 
come as  bad  as  they  have  in  many 
American  cities.  We  saw  no  dark  mid- 
dle rooms.  Even  in  tenement  house 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  some  of 
us  visited  later,  all  the  rooms  had  at 
least  fair  light  and  air.  But  standards 
for  water  supply,  toilets  and  room  over- 
crowding seemed  lower  than  ours. 

The  most  significant  thing  of  all  was 
the  people  of  the  slums.  These  English 
slum  dwellers  are  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Except  in  Liver- 
pool, where  there  are  many  thousands  of 
Irish,  the  great  majority  are  of  English 
blood.  In  all  our  investigations  only 
once  did  any  members  of  our  party  find 
non-English  speaking  people,  and  that 
was  in  a  foreign  boarding  house  near 
the  Liverpool  docks.  These  people  then 
are  the  product  of  their  environment. 
And  nowhere  in  America  have  we  seen 
such  poverty,  such  sodden,  sordid  hope- 
lessness. Our  slums  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  work  their  full  effect.  Shall  we 
permit  them  to  exist  until  we  rear  such 
a  generation  as  London,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  have,  until 
we  are  forced  to  adopt  any  measures, 
whether  socially  and  economically  sound 
or  not,  which  promise  an  immediate 
change  for  the  better? 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


STATE   MONEY   AND    PRIVATELY   MANAGED   CHARI- 
TIES-By  ALEXANDER  FLEISHER 


OF  ALL  PROBLEMS  in  social  policy 
none  is  more  harassing,  more  complex 
and  perennial  than  that  of  determining 
the  proper  relation  of  the  state  to 
privately  managed  charities  within  its 
borders..  This  is  the  sore  thumb  of 
public  administrative  policy. 

Shall  the  state  pay  the  private  insti- 
tution for  caring  for  the  state's  wards? 
If  so,  shall  it  discriminate  among  institu- 
tions, giving  money  to  those  of  state- 
wide scope  and  withholding  it  from 
those  operating  in  local  areas;  or  shall 
it  make  its  distinction  lie  between  the 
classes  of  dependents  helped,  not  the  in- 
stitutions? If  the  state  shall  not  pay 
money  to  private  institutions,  what  prin- 
ciples shall  underlie  its  own  charitable 
endeavor?  And  finally,  shall  it  fight  shy 
of  all  binding  rules  and  merely  adopt 
the  flaccid  expedient  of  "doing  good," 
letting  the  fruit  be  gathered  by  whoso 
happens  to  be  near? 

Within  the  next  few  years  these  ques- 
tions will  vex  a  dozen  constitutional  con- 
ventions. Within  the  past  year  they  have 
strained  the  bonds  of  friendship  among 
social  workers  and  public  servants  in 
at  least  one  state  and  have  put  rocks  in 
the  path  of  a  progressive  city  admin- 
istration in  another. 

Twenty-two  states  make  no  appropri- 
ations whatever  to  privately  managed 
charities,  fifteen  make  such  appropria- 
tions sparingly  and  nine  place  no  ap- 
parent restriction  on  their  grants.1  The 
practice  of  these  last  two  groups  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  analysis  for 
the  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  results  are  presented 

!As  no  answers  to  inquiries  were  received 
from  Alabama  and  Utah,  this  study  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  46  states.  This  study 
applies  only  to  appropriations  by  the  state 
itself  and  not  to  local  appropriations  by 
counties,  cities  and  towns. 


here.  The  work  has  been  done  with  an 
impartial  desire  to  draw  the  mean- 
ing of  varied  past  experiences  for 
the  sake  of  the  future.  The  amounts  of 
appropriations,  the  types  of  institutions 
assisted  or  of  persons  cared  for,  and  the 
results  of  state  policy  on  institutions, 
on  the  public,  on  politics  and  on  the 
state's  charities  are  the  main  points  con- 
sidered. 

The  fifteen  states  in  the  first  of  the 
two  groups  studied  restrict  their  appro- 
priations, either  deliberately  or  ac- 
cidentally, to  the  care  of  a  few  special 
classes  of  dependents.  The  stars  in  the 
table  below  show  the  classes  for  which 
each  state  makes  appropriations  to  pri- 
vately managed  charities. 

A  study  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
making  of  appropriations  by  these  states 
shows  that  each  of  them,  in  giving  money 
to  privately  managed  charities,  is  sim- 
ply seeking  to  care  for  classes  of  depend- 
ents for  which  it  feels  responsible  but 
for  which  it  has  as  yet  made  no  provision 
in  publicly  managed  institutions.  These 
states  are  without  comprehensive  sys- 
tems of  state  care  and  responsibility,  and 
are  therefore  merely  resorting  to  the 
privately  managed  institution  until  such 
time  as  they  can  undertake  the  full  task 
themselves. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral states,  notably  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan and  New  Jersey,  have  already  gone 
so  far  as  to  assume  complete  responsibil- 
ity for  dependent  children.  In  thirteen 
states  the  proper  care  of  the  tuberculous 
is  being  sought  by  citizens  through  joint 
action  by  state  and  county.  Delaware 
and  New  Hampshire,  although  making 
some  public  provision  for  the  tubercu- 
lous, have  not  developed  adequate  facil- 
ities, and  are  therefore  boarding  out  a 
number  of  patients. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
apparently  temporary  expedients  is  the 


CLASSES  OF  DEPENDENTS  FOR  WHICH  THE     STATES     ENUMERATED     MAKE     Ap- 
PRIATIONS  TO  PRIVATE  CHARITIES 


Ariz. 

* 

Cal. 

f 
'   * 

Del. 

Ido. 

Mass. 

Nev. 

N.  H. 

N.J. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

Okl. 

* 

Ore. 

vt. 

Va. 

Wash. 

Children 
Dependent 

Delinquent 

* 

* 

* 

* 
« 

* 

Defectives 
Blind 

* 

* 

* 

# 

Deaf 

• 

* 

4 

* 

Feeble- 
Minded 

Tuberculous 
Fallen  Women 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

» 

state  care  of  fallen  women  in  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington.  None 
of  the  older  and  more  experienced  states 
has  regarded  the  care  of  fallen  women 
as  a  state  function. 

The  nine  states  in  the  second  group 
do  not  restrict  their  subsidies  to  the 
care  of  special  classes,  but  bestow  their 
money  quite  miscellaneously.  The  num- 
ber of  institutions  receiving  help  from 
these  states  and  the  amounts  of  their 
annual  appropriations  are  as  follows: 


Connecticut   .    .  . 
l\iinstis 

Institutions 

28 
61 

Amount 

$    156,093. 
15  000. 

Kentucky 

3 

70000 

Maine 

41 

Kill  4011. 

Maryland 

82 

453,450. 

New   Mexico 

11 

•J.'2  01  lit 

1'ennsylvanta  .    . 
Rhode    Island    .  . 
West    Virginia    . 

277 
4 
3 

3,714,713. 
13,000. 
14,700. 
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Several  differences  of  practice  between 
this  group  of  states  and  the  former  are 
observable.  Among  the  nine  making 
such  miscellaneous  appropriations  there 
is  slight  differentiation  between  state 
and  private  responsibility.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  tendency  to  such 
differentiation  does  exist  among  the 
fifteen  that  restrict  their  gifts  to  special 
classes  and  that  these  states  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  consider  their  subsidies  to 
privately  managed  charities  as  mere  tem- 
porary expedients  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  facilities  by  the  state 
itself.  This  conception  of  public  respon- 
sibility does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
policy  of  this  second  group  of  states, 
which  appropriate  money  to  more  varied 
groups  of  charities. 

Another  difference  is  that  whereas  the 
first  group  of  states  shows  a  tendency  to 
make  its  appropriations  on  a  per  capita 
basis  and  is  often  represented  on  the 
boards  of  managers  of  the  subsidized 
institutions,  the  second  group  is  more  apt 
to  make  its  grants  in  lump  sums  without 
retaining  any  control  over  their  ex- 
penditure. These  lump  sums  are  gener- 
ally "for  maintenance,"  though  not  in- 
frequently provision  is  made  for  build- 
ings also. 

A  third  difference  between  these 
groups  is  that  many  of  the  first  show  a 
disinclination  to  subsidize  charities  oper- 
ating in  a  local  area,  while  few  of  the 
second  group  make  any  distinction  be- 
tween charities  doing  state-wide  and 
those  doing  purely  local  work.  Frequent- 
ly hospitals,  day  nurseries,  and  other  in- 
stitutions whose  very  nature  confines 
their  service  to  narrow  geographical  lim- 
its are  given  help. 

The  nine  states  making  unrestricted 
and  miscellaneous  appropriations  also 
fall  into  two  classes.  The  first  includes 
those  that  give  to  but  few  institutions 
or  that  give  comparatively  small 
amounts.  These  are  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
New  Mexico,  Rfiode  Island  and  West 
Virginia.  The  second  includes  those 
that  give  to  many  institutions  or  that 
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give  large  amounts.  These  are  Connec- 
ticut, Maine,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  significant  difference  in  the  policies 
of  these  smaller  groups  appears.  It  is 
that  the  first  five  states,  giving  to  few 
institutions  or  giving  only  small  amounts, 
tend  to  limit  donations  to  one  or  two 
kinds  of  charities,  while  the  second 
group  spreads  its  money  out  over  a 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  institutions. 
Thus,  of  the  first  five,  Kansas  gives  to 
sixty-one  hospitals  and  homes;  Kentucky 
to  two  children'  homes  and  one  home  for 
incurables ;  New  Mexico  to  eleven  hos- 
pitals; Rhode  Island  to  two  hospitals, 
one  children's  home  and  one  prisoners' 
aid  society;  West  Virginia  to  two  hos- 
pitals and  one  children's  home. 

Maryland  typifies  the  policy  of  the 
second  group.  She  gives  to  eight  re- 
formatories, one  institution  for  epilep- 
tics, two  for  the  deaf,  two  for  the 
tuberculous,  twenty-two  general  hospi- 
tals, two  special  hospitals,  eleven  homes 
for  adults,  two  rescue  ho'mes,  one  home 
for  incurables,  twenty-two  children's 
homes,  three  placing-out  societies,  four 
day  nurseries,  and  two  homes  for  crip- 
pled children. 

The  lack  of  any  differentiation  be- 
tween local  and  state-wide  charities  is 
strikingly  seen  in  the  four  states  that 
give  large  amounts  or  to  many  institu- 
tions. The  following  table  makes  this 
clear: 


It  does  not  stigmatize  the  recipients 
of  charity. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Although  politics  are  frequently  re- 
moved from  management,  they  enter 
into  the  securing  of  appropriations; 

Managers  and  supporters  of  private 
charities  are  compelled  to  oppose  gen- 
eral measures  of  social  reform; 

The  system  encourages  the  duplica- 
tion of  institutions; 

It  harms  the  charitable  institutions 
receiving  aid; 

It  tends  to  increase  pauperism  by 
disguising  it; 

It  causes  a  confusion  of  function  be- 
tween state  and  private  philanthropy. 
The  state  fails  to  outline  a  construc- 
tive policy  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
pendency ; 

It  necessitates  neglect  of  those  who 
are  properly  state  wards.2 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  dis- 
advantages far  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages ?  Indeed,  some  of  the  alleged  ad- 
vantages can  not  go  unchallenged.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  if  it  is  economical  for 
the  state  to  assist  in  the  support  of  local 
institutions,  privately  managed.  The 
theory  here  is  that  if  this  work  were  not 
done  for  the  state,  the  state  would  have 
to  assume  the  entire  responsibility,  but 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  state 
would  not  be  called  upon  at  all.  Again, 


Hospitals 

Sanatoria 

Homes,  etc. 

No. 

Amt. 

No. 

Amt. 

No. 

Amt. 

Connecticut  23 

123,875. 

per 

capita 

5 

33,118. 

Maine                 16 

56650 

23,100. 

16 

42,450. 

Maryland  .                                             °4 

220  500 

o 

31,500. 

45 

119,750. 

1'ennsvlvania  149 

2,528,910. 

5 

45,000. 

116 

427,850. 

These  are  the  important  facts  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  anyone  who  would  turn 
to  the  experience  of  the  past  for  safe 
guidance  in  determining  the  proper  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  privately  managed 
charities.  The  twenty-two  states  mak- 
ing no  appropriations  to  such  charities 
include  some  that  are  regarded  as  the 
most  advanced  in  their  state  charitable 
work  and  some  that  are  regarded  as 
backward:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louis- 
iana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 

This  analysis  of  the  country's  experi- 
ence helps  one  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  alleged  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  making  state  appropria- 
tions to  privately  managed  charities: 

ALLEGED  ADVANTAGES 

It  is  cheaper  for  the  state  to  allow 
private  agencies  to  carry  on  the  work ; 

Charities  are  removed  from  the 
blight  of  partisan  politics ; 

The  system  has  a  better  effect  on 
dependents,  especially  children,  whom 
it  allows  to  receive  moral  instruction; 


why  is  the  recipient  of  the  help  of  a 
Florence  Crittenden  Home  less  stigma- 
tized by  the  institution  because  a  part 
of  her  support  has  been  furnished  by 
the  state?  There  is  no  stigma  that  at- 
taches to  a  state  institution  that  does  not 
attach  with  equal  force  to  a  private  one. 
The  alleged  advantage  that  this  system 
permits  children  to  receive  moral  instruc- 
tion is  answered  by  the  fact  that  they 
may  receive  this  instruction  also  as 
wards  of  the  state. 

Charities  are  forced  into  politics  by 
their  dependence  on  appropriations.  A 
whip  is  held  over  independent  members 
of  the  Legislature  by  the  threatened 
withholding  of  appropriations,  and  prom- 
inent citizens  fail  to  support  progressive 
legislation,  fearing  that  the  institutions 
in  which  they  are  interested  will  suffer. 

Communities  are  burdened  by  .the  du- 
plication of  institutions.  In  spite  of  re- 
peated recommendations  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities  in  Pennsyl- 

*Cf.  Warner,  A.  G.  American  Charities, 
Revised  Edition.  New  York,  1908,  pp.  408- 
417;  Folks,  Homer.  The  Care  of  Destitute, 
Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children.  New 
York,  1902,  pp.  145-149 ;  Fetter,  F.  A.  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  VII.  No.  3 
(1901),  pp.  359-385. 


vania,  two  Negro  hospitals  within  a  few 
blocks  of  each  other  are  subsidized.  Two 
hospitals,  located  in  adjoining  buildings, 
treating  almost  exclusively  diseases  of 
women,  do  not  combine  because  each  is 
receiving  sufficient  state  aid  to  warrant 
its  continuation  as  a  separate  institution. 
In  this  way  duplication  is  not  only 
countenanced  but  encouraged,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown  that 
throughout  the  year  an  average  of  one- 
third  of  the  beds  of  the  hospitals  in 
Philadelphia  County  are  unoccupied  and 
that  the  same  condition  holds  true  of 
children's  institutions  throughout  the 
state. 

The  institutions  receiving  support  are 
seldom  benefited.  Private  subscriptions 
fall  off  when  the  state  undertakes  to  sup- 
port them,  even  partially,  and  valuable 
moral  support  is  withdrawn.  The  re- 
port of  one  hospital  states:  "This  appro- 
priation, grand  as  it  appears  in  figures, 
has  almost  acted  as  a  detriment  to  us,  as 
ever  so  many  donations  heretofore  re- 
ceived by  the  hospital  have  been  with- 
held during  the  last  year." 

The  money  raised  by  general  taxation 
is  used  to  assist  special  localities.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  day  nursery  in  a 
large  city  can  do  more  than  serve  a 
very  small  geographical  area,  yet  the 
entire  population  of  Maryland  is  taxed 
to  support  four  day  nurseries  in  Balti- 
more. All  general  hospitals  must,  for 
the  most  part,  serve  local  needs,  and  yet 
149  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  received 
appropriations  from  the  Legislature  of 
1913. 

The  system,  once  started,  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
35  institutions  under  private  manage- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  received  $1,228,- 
276.20  for  a  biennial  period.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  277  such  in- 
stitutions received  $7,429,427.  The  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Charities  has  appre- 
ciated this  danger.  In  Part  I,  page  365, 
of  its  1912  report  it  says : 

"We  merely  intend  to  discharge  our 
duty  as  we  see  it  and  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  the  fact  that 
this  class  of  appropriations  (general 
hospitals  privately  managed)  establishes 
a  bad  precedent,  which,  if  continued,  will 
lead  to  appropriations  for  every  private 
hospital  in  the  state." 

The  most  serious  result,  however,  is 
that  the  state  fails  to  perform  those 
charitable  functions  which  it  can  do  best. 
It  is  a  generally  conceded  rule  of  state 
policy  that  the  state  shall  first  care 
for  those  individuals  for  whom  it  is 
best  able  to  care — those  who  should  be 
handled  in  large  units,  such  as  the  in- 
sane, the  inebriate,  the  vagrant,  and 
those  whose  care  must  extend  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  such  as  the  feeble- 
minded. 

These  classes  suffer  neglect  when  the 
state  dissipates  its  money  and  energy  in 
grants  to  privately  managed  charities. 
The  state  merely  ignores  its  own  respon- 
sibility to  assume  that  of  a  municipality 
or  of  a  private  philanthropy.  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  have 
made  practically  no  provision  for  the 
adult  feeble-minded  or  for  the  epileptic. 
The  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  these 
states  are  inhumanly  overcrowded. 

The   history   of   the   states   here   ex- 
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amined  betrays  throughout  a  confusion 
between  simply  "doing  good"  and  the 
proper  and  legitimate  functions  of  the 
state.  Giving  public  money  to  any  insti- 
tutions that  apply  vehemently  enough,  as 
long  as  that  money  lasts  or  the  people 
will  stand  for  the  outlay,  and  without 
a  conscious  and  scientific  principle  of 
helpfulness,  is  exactly  analogous  to  an 
individual  giving  from  his  pocket  to 
every  stray  beggar  that  accosts  him  on 
the  street. 

Realizing  these  facts,  a  number  of 
states  have  responded  to  public  sentiment 
by  attempting  to  discontinue  the  practice, 
discouraging  applications  from  any  but 
state  charities  or  by  forbidding  appro- 
priations to  privately  managed  charities 
in  their  state  constitutions. 

Illinois — Prohibited  appropriations  by 
the  constitution  of  1870.  At  that  time 
several  of  the  private  institutions  were 
taken  over  and  made  state  institutions. 

Iowa — Made  a  small  appropriation  to 
the  Benedict  Home  in  Des  Moines  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  the  Legislature 
of  1906,  fearing  that  other  charities 
would  press  their  claims,  not  only  dis- 
continued the  appropriation  but  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  giving  of  money 
to  any  institution  not  wholly  under  state 
control. 

Massachusetts — Discontinued  the  ap- 
propriations to  about  thirty  institutions 
between  1881  and  1890.  A  number  were 
at  that  time  taken  over  and  became  state 
property. 

Nebraska — Assisted  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless  from  1881  to  1897.  At  this 
time  the  institution  was  taken  over  by 
the  state. 

Nevada — Formerly  gave  to  orphan- 
ages, but  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  forbade  this. 

New  Hampshire — Gave  $5,000  to  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  about  thirty  years  ago  and 
in  1911  made  a  similar  appropriation  to 
found  a  settlement  house  in  Manchester. 

New  York — Limited  such  appropria- 
tions by  the  constitution  of  1873.  due 
largely  to  the  rapid  growth  of  appropri- 
ations. Only  one  institution — the  Asy- 
lum for  Destitute  Indian  Children — was 
affected  by  the  change.  This  was  taken 
over  by  the  state. 

North  Carolina — Made  a  small  appro- 
priation to  an  additional  orphanage  in 
1907.  This  has  not  been  repeated. 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  appropri- 
ated to  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  Memphis,  but  the  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor. 

District  of  Columbia — Changed  from 
a  lump  sum  to  a  per  capita  contract  sys- 
tem in  1900. 

To  those  states  that  will  presently  be 
listening  to  the  ^in  of  constitutional  con- 
ventions in  discussion  of  this  very  phase 
of  charitable  policy,  the  effect  of  organ- 
ized law  in  the  past  on  state  appropria- 
tions to  privately  managed  charities  will 
be  interesting.  One  valid  deduction  of 
paramount  importance  may  be  drawn. 
Unless  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among 
the  people  of  the  state  against  these  ap- 
propriations, nothing  short  of  absolute 
prohibition  in  the  constitution  will  pre- 
vent them.  Absolute  prohibition  will  do 
this.  Colorado,  Louisiana,  Montana. 
Texas,  Illinois  and  Wyoming  are  the 
only  states  that  have  put  such  a  prohi- 


bition into  their  constitutions2  and  none 
of  these  states  makes  appropriations  to 
privately  managed  charities. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  states  have 
put  partial  restrictions  on  their  Legis- 
latures in  making  such  appropriations 
and  have  required  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island  and  South  Da- 
kota have  done  this,4  yet  two  of  these 
states  do  make  such  appropriations. 

California,  New  York  and  Virginia 
forbid  appropriations  except  to  special 
groups  of  institutions,"  but  this  has  not 
operated  to  prevent  confusion  in  those 
states  between  public  and  private  re- 
sponsibility. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of 
the  breakdown  of  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
Pennsylvania  with  regard  to  sectarian 
and  denominational  charities.  The  state 
constitution  prohibits  appropriations  to 
these  classes  of  institutions.6  Yet  we  find 
among  the  state's  beneficiaries  a  hospi- 
tal conducted  by  a  corporation  whose 
membership  is  limited  to  a  certain  sister- 
hood. The  Mother  Superior  of  the  or- 
der is  ipso  facto  president  of  the  cor- 
poration and  of  the  board  of  directors, 
which,  although  elected  from  without  the 
order,  is  purely  advisory.  Property  is 
held  in  the  name  of  the  sisterhood.  In 
another  case  the  corporation  is  self-per- 
petuating and  the  property  is  in  the 
control  of  a  sisterhood  whose  mother- 
house  is  in  another  state.  One  children's 
home  receiving  state  aid  requires  that  its 
wards  ''shall  be  carefully  instructed  in 
the  precepts  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  shall  attend  with  the  matron  the 
nearest  Protestant  church  and  Sunday 
school." 

Again,  the  charter  of  a  hospital  re- 
ceiving aid  requires  that  one-fifth  of 
the  board  of  managers  be  the  rector  and 
wardens  of  a  certain  church.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  rector  shall  always  be 
the  warden  and  chaplain  of  the  hospital 
and  in  case  of  dispute  the  bisjiop  of  the 
diocese  shall  appoint  managers  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

Both  the  testimony  of  the  past  and  a 
clear  perception  of  the  state's  proper  re- 
sponsibility to  its  dependent  classes  point 
to  the  following  as  principles  that  every 
state  ought  to  follow: 

The  state  should  provide  first  for 
the  care  of  those  groups  that  are 
properly  state  wards; 

Xo  appropriations  should  be  made 
to  charities  under  private  management 
unfil  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  char- 

"Colorado  (1876)  Art.  V,  Sec.  34;  Louis- 
iana (1898)  Art.  53;  Montana  (1889)  Art. 
IV,  Sec.  35;  Texas  (1876)  Art.  XVI,  Sec. 
6,  Amendment,  1904,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  51;  Il- 
linois (1870)  Art.  IV,  Sec.  16;  Wyoming 

(1889)  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  36. 

'Alabama  (1901)  Art.  IV,  Sec.  73;  See 
also  amendment,  1875,  Art.  4,  Sec.  34;  Ai~ 
kansas  (1874)  Art.  V,  Sec.  29;  Mississippi 

(1890)  Art.    IV,    Sec.    66;     Pennsylvania 
(1873)    Art.    Ill,    Sec.    17;    Rhode    Island 
(1842)    Art.    IV,    Sec.    14;    South    Dakota 
(1889)    Art.   XII,   Sec.   2. 

"California  (1879)  Art.  IV,  Sec.  22;  New 
York  (1894)  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  9;  Virginia 
(1902)  Art.  IV,  Sec.  67. 

•Article  III,  Section  18. 


ities  managed  and  supported  by  the 
state  have  been  fully  met  and  an  ade- 
quate system  of  state  institutions  de- 
veloped (it  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  state  can  now  foresee  the  arrival 
of  such  a  blessed  time). 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  a  program 
in  the  states  that  at  present  give 
state  appropriations  to  privately  managed 
institutions  the  following  policies  should 
be  adopted : 

No  appropriation  should  be  made 
to  any  institution  whose  work  is  not 
state-wide  and  which  in  the  natural 
operation  of  its  functions  does  not 
receive  wards  from  the  entire  state; 

No  lump  sum  gifts  should  be  made 
and  all  appropriations  should  be  in 
return  for  service  rendered,  on  a  pro 
rata  basis ;  such  service  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  free  work  done  on  the 
order  of  a  proper  public  official.' 

In  the  case  of  some  institutions 
it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
arrange  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  ap- 
propriations. The  first  step  is  for  the 
state  to  add  no  new  institutions  to  the 
list.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  Board 
of  State  Aid  and  Charities  of  Maryland 
that  appropriations  be  made  for  one  year 
and  thereafter  be  discontinued,  is  per- 
haps too  severe.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
allow  the  adjustment  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years  with  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
of  appropriations  after  each  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  states  that 
have  avoided  the  pitfalls  inherent  in 
state  appropriations  to  privately  managed 
charity,  will  continue  to  do  so.  Social 
workers  should  guide  them  in  the  policy 
that  insists  that  state  money  support 
state  wards.  As  Prof.  F.  A.  Fetter  says : 
"Forewarned  by  the  experience  of 
others,  they  may  escape  the  evils  and 
the  cost  which  the  practice  of  subsidiz- 
ing private  charities  has  brought  upon 
every  community  that  has  rashly  entered 
upon  it." 
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EW  HAMPSHIRE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILD  WELFARE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  somewhat 
left  behind  in  the  child  welfare  move- 
ment which  started  in  the  East  and  has 
spread  rapidly  over  the  West,  has  or- 
ganized a  conference  on  child  welfare  to 
meet  several  times  a  year  and  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  subject  over  the 
whole  state. 

Speakers  from  without  as  well  as 
within  the  state  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ing at  Manchester  in  September  at 
which  a  permanent  organization  was 
decided  upon  and  officers  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  Sherman  T.  Burroughs,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Children's 
Aid  and  Protective  Society,  president ; 
Prof.  E.  B.  Woods,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Commission  on  Child  Wel- 
fare, vice-president :  Eva  L.  Foster. 

'Cf.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Qualifications  in  Granting  State 
Aid;  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1912,  p. 
70  ff. ;  and  also  article  by  Charles  H. 
Frazier,  M.D.  The  Press,  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 9,  1913. 
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general  secretary  of  the  Concord  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  secretary; 
Henry  C.  Morrison,  superintendent  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Alice  B.  Montgomery,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Hampshire  Children's 
Aid  and  Protective  Society,  to  act  with 
the  officers  as  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Burroughs  opened  the  conference 
by  suggesting  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  urge  upon  the  next  legis- 
lature, which  is  to  assemble  this  fall,  the 
passage  of  such  laws  as  have  been 
round  to  be  especially  needed.  The  New 
Hampshire  Children's  Aid  and  Protec- 
tive Society,  although  it  has  been  in 
existence  less  than  a  year,  has  already 
demonstrated  through  its  case  work  the 
need  of  new  or  amended  legislation,  and 
is  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  other 
child-helping  agencies  along  this  line. 

An  address  on  the  Massachusetts 
mothers'  pension  law,  by  Robert  W. 
Kelso,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity,  led  to  a  critical 
•discussion  of  the  New  Hampshire  law. 
This  provides  that  investigations  be 
made  by  the  school  board  and  cases 
financed  from  the  county  treasury.  It 
was  agreed  by  both  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  school  men  present  that 
a  change  is  desirable  to  require  that  in- 
vestigations and  disbursements  be  made 
from  the  same  source. 

The  discussion  of  placing-out  work 
brought  out  that  boys  are  occasionally 
placed  in  the  navy  if  both  boys  and  par- 
ents wish  it.  The  sessions  ranged  help- 
fully over  a  wide  range  of  pertinent  sub- 
jects— milk  stations,  social  use  of  libra- 
ries, better  birth  registration,  the  use 
of  public  school  buildings  for  boys'  club 
•meetings  and  the  like. 

A  clear-cut  statement  of  Legislation 
needed  for  women  and  children  in 
Maine,  a  neighbor  state,  was  made  by 
James  F.  Bagley,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  He 
explained  that  in  Maine  the  court  com- 
mits defective,  dependent  or  delinquent 
children  to  county  agents  to  be  placed 
in  the  State  School,  public  or  private 
orphanages,  private  homes,  and  alms- 
houses.  The  questions  coming  to  the 
fore  in  the  state  are: 

A  law  prohibiting  the  placing  of  any 
child  in  an  almshouse;  a  provision  mak- 
ing possible  the  proper  keeping  of  ade- 
quate records  by  the  state;  a  law  pro- 
viding that  all  state  and  state-aided  in- 
stitutions be  required  to  report  to  the 
state  board  and  that  all  private  institu- 
tions be  requested  to  do  so;  a  law  re- 
quiring county  agents  to  keep  adequate 
records;  a  law  requiring  that  appoint- 
ments of  county  agents  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections;  a  law  providing 
for  the  licensing  of  boarding  homes  for 
children  and  lying-in  hospitals  for  wom- 
en, together  with  some  restrictions  gov- 
erning the  sending  in  of  children  from 
other  states;  a  law  providing  for  the 
relief  or  pensioning  of  destitute  mothers. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  paper, 
the  placing  of  children  in  almshouses 
was  strongly  disapproved,  although  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  Maine  many 
almshouses  are  so  meagerly  filled  that 
they  are  frequently  comparable  to  the 
lower  grade  of  private  home. 
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TTUMWA'S    SOCIETY    UNIQUE 
IN  NAME  AND  FORM 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA,  has  organized 
the  Social  Welfare  Society,  which  will 
do  the  work  of  an  associated  charities 
or  a  charity  organization  society.  A 
board  of  directors  has  been  organized 
and  a  finance  committee  is  at  work  to 
secure  pledges  for  a  $5,000  budget. 

The  new  society  came  into  being  as 
a  result  of  an  address  on  organized 
charity  before  the  Ottumwa  Commercial 
Association,  by  Bessie  A.  McClenahan, 
representing  the  Bureau  of  Social  Wel- 
fare which  is  a  part  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa 
City.  The  association  asked  her  to  make 
a  study  of  the  local  situation.  That  was 
in  June. 

In  September,  Miss  McClenahan  made 
her  report,  based  on  a  two  weeks'  study 
of  the  existing  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, housing  and  other  social  conditions 
and  an  educational  campaign  which  en- 
listed hearty  support  from  the  whole 
community.  She  urged  the  organization 
of  a  central  agency  and  outlined  a  plan 
and  suggested  the  members  of  a  board. 
Her  report  was  adopted,  and  her  board 
approved.  It  includes  seven  men  from 
Wapello  county  outside  the  city  of  Ot- 
tumwa, and,  as  ex-officio  members,  the 
city  commissioners  and  the  county  super- 
visors. It  is  hoped  that  the  society's 
secretary  will  also  be  appointed  county 
overseer  of  the  poor. 
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INNESOTA    STATE    CONFER- 
ENCE  OF  CHARITIES 


THE  NEED  of  better  l^ws  re- 
lating to  cnildren,  a  state  reformatory 
for  women,  and  better  health  legislation, 
were  the  three  principal  needs  advo- 
cated at  the  Minnesota  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  held  at  Bemid- 
ji,  September  26-29.  The  legislative  ses- 
sion will  begin  in  January  and  the  so- 
cial workers  of  the  state  took  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  social  legislation. 

Governor  Eberhart  made  an  appeal 
for  work  that  will  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  out  of  Minnesota's  wonderful  in- 
stitutions. He  said  that  Minnesota 
spends  more  money  on  education  than 
any  other  state  and  that  this  money  was 
rightfully  expended  for  it  is  better  to 
remove  the  cause  than  to  take  care  of 
the  results.  He  urged  the  county  com- 
missioners present  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  allowing  state  aid  for  county 
sanatoria  for  the  tubercular  and  to  work 
for  more  consolidated  rural  schools. 

Judge  E.  F.  Waite,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Juvenile  Court,  pointed  out  big  gaps  in 
the  Minnesota  laws  relating  to  children. 
He  strongly  urged  the  appointment  by 
the  legislature  of  an  unsalaried  commis- 
sion to  revise,  and  if  necessary,  codify 
the  laws  along  this  line.  Minnesota  is 
not  backward  as  compared  with  most 
states,  he  said,  but  many  of  the  laws 
supposed  to  afford  protection  to  children 
are  shamefully  inadequate.  The  chap- 
ter relating  to  illegitimacy  he  called  a 
disgrace  to  any  enlightened  state.  He 
urged  better  laws  regulating  the  placing- 
out  of  children,  a  study  of  the  law  al- 
lowing county  aid  to  mothers,  better 
labor  laws,  especially  for  expectant 
mothers,  and  better  regulation  for  the 


protection    of    the    mentally    defective. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  of  the  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  at  Faribault,  explain- 
ed the  study,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  several  years,  to  gather  information 
from  the  family  histories  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  sent  to  the  Faribault 
institution.  More  than  half  of  the 
feeble-mindedness  is  due  to  heredity,  he 
said,  therefore  the  need  of  teaching  the 
eugenic  marriage. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  G.  A.  Franklin,  Fergus  Falls; 
vice-presidents,  O.  M.  Larson,  Lac  qui 
Parle,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  St.  Cloud;  secretary,  Otto  W. 
Davis,  Minneapolis;  treasurer,  C.  E. 
Vasaly,  St.  Paul. 
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O    ASYLUM    FOR    DESERTING 
HUSBANDS  IN  CANADA 


THE  NEW  National  Desertion 
Bureau,  incorporated  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember 30,  closed  its  record  as  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  Desertion  Bu- 
reau by  establishing  a  precedent  in  ad- 
justing international  difficulties  involved 
in  cases  of  family  desertion. 

In  November,  1913,  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  of  the  Educational  Alliance 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  the  case  of  Harris 
Davidson,  who  deserted  his  wife  and 
two  children  the  January  preceding. 

The  Desertion  Bureau's  inquiries 
proved  fruitless,  and  in  March  his  pict- 
ure and  description  were  published  in 
the  three  Jewish  newspapers  where  the 
"Gallery  of  Missing  Husbands"  is  a  well 
established  feature.  A  postcard  from 
Toronto  gave  a  Canadian  clue,  but  it 
was  not  until  June  that  a  clue  from 
Montreal  led  to  his  discovery  on  July 
4,  and  on  July  16  he  was  brought  back 
to  New  York  city. 

But  those  twelve  intervening  days 
were  busy  ones  for  the  Desertion  Bu- 
reau in  New  York,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Ottawa  and  the  police 
courts  in  Montreal. 

Only  in  the  United  States — forty-five 
of  them — is  the  wife  and  child  deserter 
extraditable.  Consequently,  heretofore 
he  had  but  to  get  over  the  border  to 
escape  the  law.  Thither  Davidson  went 
with  a  pseudo-wife  of  six  years  intermit- 
tent standing.  The  real  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  sent  to  Montreal  to  prosecute  her 
husband  for  non-support,  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Institute  of  Montreal  co-operat- 
ing, and  Davidson  pleaded  guilty. 

Under  the  Canadian  immigration  laws, 
a  convicted  alien  may  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  or  deported  to  his  native 
country.  An  order  for  deportation 
would  have  sent  Davidson  to  Russia,  as 
he  is  not  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  bureau  accordingly 
asked  for  his  escort  to  Rouss'  Point,  a 
border  town  in  New  York. 

This  was  arranged.  Davidson  was 
sentenced  to  deportation,  escorted  to 
Rouss'  Point,  and  there  sentence  was 
suspended,  and  the  man  immediately 
served  with  the  warrant  from  the  Do- 
mestic Relations  Court  of  New  York 
city.  He  was  brought  back  to  New 
York,  again  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  the  workhouse 
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OMMUNITY  SERVICE  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  ANNUAL  Community  Serv- 
ice Conference  promoted  by  the  Student 
and  Immigrant  Departments  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  held  in  Bos- 
ton, October  16,  struck  one  strong, 
dominant  note, — service. 

The  conference  of  students  represent- 
ing the  colleges  and  universities  of  New 
England  indicated  that  much  is  being 
done  by  college  men  to  discharge  their 
social  obligations  to  college  communities. 
College  men  rendering  widely  divergent 
types  of  community  service  told  their 
experiences. 

The  conference  of  immigrant,  indus- 
trial and  general  secretaries  and  phy- 
sical directors  of  associations  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  focused  at- 
tention on  community  health.  The  pre- 
sentation of  various  papers  on  commun- 
ity health  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  through  which  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  may 
successfully*  conserve  the  health  of  in- 
dustrial workers. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
joint  session  of  both  student  and 
immigrant  departments.  Under  the 
topic  Men  of  Tomorrow,  H.  W. 
Gibson,  •  state  boys'  secretary  of  the 
Y.  "M.*  C.  A.'s  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  stated  that  "our  communi- 
ties need  'big  brothers'  to  guide  'tomor- 
row's men'  into  paths  which  lead  to  good 
citizenship  and  character."  These  "big 
brothers"  should  have  five  senses :  The 
physiological  sense,  the  ability  to  think 
one's  self  into  the  physiological  status 
of  the  boy;  the  psychologic  sense,  the 
ability  to  understand  a  boy's  mental  proc- 
esses; the  pedagogic  sense,  the  ability 
to  teach  truth  and  give  advice;  the 
sociologic  sense,  the  ability  to  see  a  boy 
as  part  of  society,  and  common  sense 
which  includes  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  evening  joint  session  was  devoted 
to  brief  presentations  of  specific  types 
of  community  service  and  to  inspira- 
tional addresses. 

The  closing  address  was  given  by 
Charles  R.  Towson,  of  New  York,  in- 
dustrial secretary  of  the  International 
Committee.  His  subject  was  The 
Human  Element  in  Industry.  He  said 
that  modern  inventions  have  given 
manufacturers  the  last  word  in  machin- 
ery and  if  the  output  is  to  be  increased 
and  improved,  he  believes  that  greater 
attention  must  be  given  to  employes. 

TIME,  PLACE,  COMMITTEES  FOR 
BALTIMORE  CONFERENCE 

MAY  12-19  has  been  set  as  the 
date  for  the  forty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  at  Baltimore. 

The  large  and  enthusiastic  member- 
bership  in  and  near  Baltimore  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  former  home  of  the 
president,  Mary  Willcox  Glenn,  are 
counted  upon  for  a  large  attendance.  It 
is  believed  that  the  conference  program 
will  be  of  particular  service  in  this 
year  of  social  upsets. 

Mrs.  Glenn  has  appointed  these  busi- 
ness committees  to  report  at  Baltimore. 


Organization :  Robert  W.  Kelso,  State 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman.. 

Roy  Smith  Wallace,  Philadelphia; 
Fred  R.  Johnson,  Boston;  Frank  E. 
Wade,  Buffalo;  Gertrude  Vaile,  Denver, 
Everett  S.  Ellwood,  New  York;  Caro- 
line M.  Crosby,  Minneapolis;  W.  S. 
Reynolds,  Chicago;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mur- 
dock,  Birmingham;  Ernest  D.  Easton, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Galen  A.  Merrill,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn.;  Robert  Biggs,  Baltimore; 
James  L.  Fieser,  Columbus,  O. 

Nominations :  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chair- 
man. 

William  J.  Norton,  Cincinnati;  Jacob 
Billikopf,  Kansas  City;  Joseph  P.  Byers, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Arthur  W.  To\vnc, 
Brooklyn;  Charles  C.  Stillman,  St.  Paui, 
Minn.;  J.  B.  Montgomery,  Coldwater, 
Mich. ;  Bruce  R..  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

By-Law  Revision:  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 
Civic  League,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  chairman. 

Graham  R.  Taylor,  New  York;  Mrs. 
William  H.  Lothrop,  Newtonville, 
Mass.;  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  A.  J.  McKelway,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Time  and  Place :  Joseph  C.  Logan,  705 
Gould  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chairman. 

Blanche  Hart,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mur- 
ray A.  Auerbach,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Patrick  Mallon,  Brooklyn;  William  C. 
Spindler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Eleanor  Mc- 
Main,  New  Orleans,  La.;  W.  L.  Kuser, 
Eldora,  la.;  H.  W.  Charles,  Topeka, 
Kans. ;  Rev.  M.  A.  Covington,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Portland, 
Ore.;  William  G.  Theurer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Sarah  K.  Walling,  Denver;  Prof. 
C.  S.  Potts,  Austin,  Tex. ;  James  F.  Jack- 
son, 'Cleveland ;  Alfred  Coyell,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Anna  F.  Hunter,  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Godfrey,  111.; 
Francis  H.  Hiller,  Portland,  Me. 

Resolutions:  Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk, 
126  Georgia  Street,  W.,  Indianapolis, 
chairman. 

Alexander  Johnson,  Vineland,  N.  J. : 
George  B.  Mangold.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WISCONSIN    STATE    CONFER- 
ENCE OF  CHARITIES 

THE  OUTSTANDING  feature  of 
the  recent  Wisconsin  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  at  Ra- 
cine was  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  social  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  within  the  state. 
The  State  Industrial  Commission,  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  the  Free  Li- 
brary Commission,  the  women's  clubs, 
the  county  institutions  for  charities  and 
correction  and  the  public  and  private  re- 
lief officials  of  various  cities  united  in 
the  discussion  of  their  common  problems 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
conference. 

Several  new  lines  of  effort  were  sug- 
gested. Mrs.  K.  L.  Van  Wyck,  in  her 
report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Families  and  Neighborhoods,  brought 
out  some  strong  contrasts  in  the  admin- 
istration of  poor  relief  in  various  cities. 
The  need  for  trained  workers  in  some 
places  made  her  plea  for  an  educational 
campaign  an  urgent  one.  She  said  in 
concluding : 

"This  committee  strongly  recommends 
a  special  campaign  of  education  this 


coming  year  that  all  may  understand 
and  pull  together,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  be  used  as  one  part 
of  such  campaign  when  possible;  that 
each  city  arrange  at  least  one  lecture 
during  the  year  on  modern  methods  in 
social  work  and  use  the  newspapers  as 
often  as  possible  with  readable  popular 
articles,  thereby  reaching  the  greatest 
number." 

Judge  A.  H.  Reed,  reporting  for  thi 
Committee  on  Probation  and  Preven 
tion,  brought  forward  the  idea  of  a 
court  of  rehabilitation  for  the  purposi 
of  studying  carefully  the  problem  ot" 
penology  and  the  parole  of  prisoners. 

A  third  suggestion  for  the  effort  of 
the  conference  was  made  by  Dr.  Bay- 
ard Holmes  of  Chicago  in  discussing  tht 
paper  of  Dr.  Lorenz,  director  of  tht 
newly  established  Psychiatric  Institute 
authorized  by  the  last  Legislature.  He 
urged  upon  the  state  Board  of  Control 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  with  the 
university  in  the  research  work  of  this 
new  institute,  connecting  up  the  labora- 
tories and  libraries  of  the  university 
with  the  institute. 

Henry  Wolfer,  warden  of  the  Minne- 
sota state  prison  at  Stillwater,  spoke  on 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  saying  that 
he  hoped  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  a 
law  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The 
spirit  of  the  conference  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 

Anne  Hamilton,  in  a  paper  on  Hos- 
pital Social  Service,  reported  that  the 
week  before  the  conference  the  Milwau- 
kee Children's  Free  Hospital  engaged 
the  first  hospital  social  worker  in  the 
state. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are : 

President,  Judge  A.  H.  Reed,  Wausau : 
first  vice-president,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hirschberg,  Milwaukee;  second  vice- 
president,  Martha  Riley,  Madison ;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Prof.  J.  L.  Gillin. 
Madison. 

Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to 
the  president  and  secretary :  Jane  M. 
Knight,  Racine ;  Emma  O.  Lundsberg. 
Madison;  A.  J.  Hutton,  Waukesha;  and 
Mary  B.  Bradford,  Kenosha. 

PRISONS  OR  HOSPITALS 

"Should  not  prisons  be  psychopathic 
hospitals  and  training  schools  combined, 
instead  of  penitentiaries  for  punish- 
ment?" asks  Dr.  J.  T.  Faulkner,  phy- 
sician at  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary, 
as  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  mentality 
of  prisoners  made  at  that  institution. 

A  new  psychopathic  laboratory  was 
established  in  this  prison  September  1. 
1913.  Since  then  325  male  prisoners 
have  been  examined.  Out  of  224  white 
men,  reports  Dr.  Faulkner,  only  33,  or 
14.73  per  cent,  were  normal;  out  of  101 
Negroes,  4  or  3.96  per  cent,  were  normal. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  colored  prisoners 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  white  were 
morons,  most  of  them  having  the  ment- 
ality of  children  from  9  to  12  years  old. 

These  percentages  of  mental  defici- 
ency are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
large  as  those  reached  as  a  result  of 
similar  studies  in  other  penal  institu- 
tions. Most  of  these  figures  have  been 
between  20  and  40  per  cent. 
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Editor 


PAUL  E.  BATZELL'S  article,  Letting  the  Sun 
Cure  Tuerculosis  in  Children  [see  page  102], 
is  interesting  and  enthusiastic.  It  is  a  description 
of  an  experiment  in  applying  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  used  with  great  success  by 
Dr.  Kollier  at  Leysin  in  Switzerland. 

Physicians  will  watch  the  outcome  of  this  test 
made  under  conditions  necessarily  different  from 
those  at  Leysin,  for  Perrysburg  is  1,500  feet  above 
sea  level  and  Leysin  is  4,500  feet.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  Rollier  treatment  is  pri- 
marily for  surgical  tuberculosis  and  that  Rollier 
insists  that  a  surgeon  trained  in  orthopedic  work 
should  direct  the  treatment.  He  also  emphasizes 
the  great  importance  of  complete  rest,  and  in  his 
most  serious  cases,  the  children  have  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  been  kept  at  rest  so  long  that  they  have 
forgotten  their  mother  tongue. 

The  fact  that  the  "sun  treatment"  is  not  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  medical  profession  in 
America  lends  additional  interest  to  the  Buffalo 
experiment,  especially  if  it  is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  results  obtained  there  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Swiss  sanatorium. 

NOBODY  knows  how  many  feeble-minded 
people  there  are  in  the  United  States.  The 
census  officials  in  1880  and  in  1890  tried  to  tell  us, 
but  their  failure  was  so  evident  that  in  1900  and 
1910  they  enumerated  only  those  in  institutions. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  estimating  the 
number  as  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  insane. 
We  are  fairly  confident  that  about  one  in  five  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  population  (more  in  the  North- 
east and  fewer  in  the  West  and  South)  is  insane; 
say  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  We  also  know  that 
the  proportion  of  the  insane  is  steadily  growing 
larger. 

Insanity  is  a  disease  of  civilization.  As  towns 
and  cities  grow,  as  life  gets  more  complex  and  the 
stress  of  circumstances  heavier,  the  human  mind 
may  perhaps  grow  stronger,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
the  strain  upon  it  grows.  So  more  breaks  occur. 
Then  dissipation,  gambling,  licentiousness,  alco- 
holism, drug  addiction,  are  on  the  increase,  and 
all  tend  toward  insanity.  The  state  of  New  York 
finds  it  must  build  new  hospitals  for  one  thou- 
sand insane  patients  every  year  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand. 

Of  the  increasing  insanity,  some  is  hereditary. 
It  is  not  only  true  that  insane  people,  or  people 
with  a  tendency  to  insanity,  sometimes  pass  on 
the  defect  to  their  children;  it  is  also  true  that 


all  forms  of  mental  defect  have  a  similar  ten 
dency.  Many  neuropathic  families  exist  in  which, 
in  each  generation,  degenerates  are  found.  The 
insane  mother  may  have  an  epileptic  child;  she 
in  her  turn  may  bring  forth  an  imbecile,  who, 
mated  with  a  normal  man,  may  be  the  mother  of 
insane  off-spring.  The  neuroses  are  connected. 
They  are  not  always  inherited  by  the  child  in  the 
identical  form  that  afflicts  the  parent;  but  the 
child  will  be  afflicted  in  that  or  some  other  form. 

No  mental  defective  can  have  perfectly  normal 
children.  If  the  taint  fails  to  appear  in  the  first 
generation,  it  may  be  recessive  and  come  out  in 
the  next.  If  mating  is  between  two,  in  each  of 
whom  the  taint  is  recessive,  it  will  certainly  np- 
pear  in  their  children.  These  generalizations  as 
to  heredity  are  not  wild  guesses.  They  are  as 
certain  as  the  principles  upon  which  the  skilful 
stock  man  breeds  fine  cattle  and  eliminates  the 
scrubs. 

The  states  began  to  teach  the  feeble-minded 
sixty  years  ago.  Only  within  a  few  years  has 
any  really  scientific  research  as  to  causes  been 
made.  Until  then  we  knew,  by  common  observa- 
tion, that  many  of  the  mothers  of  feeble-minded 
children  were  not  bright.  That  many  of  them 
came  from  degenerate  families  wherein  alco- 
holism was  usual  and  illegitimacy  so  common  as 
to  be  disregarded. 

BUT  the  growth  of  the  science  of  eugenics  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problems  of 
mental  defectiveness.  We  now  trace  family  his- 
tories several  generations  back  and  the  conclusions 
are  so  positive,  because  so  often  repeated,  that,  al- 
though we  can  not  make  experiments  of  breeding 
as  the  stock  men  do,  we  can  say  with  certainty 
that  not  fewer  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  feeble- 
minded today  are  the  children  of  degenerates; 
that  no  feeble-minded  man  can  mate  with  a  feeble- 
minded woman  and  bring  into  the  world  normal 
.children;  that,  averaging  many  cases,  when 
one  of  a  pair  is  feeble-minded  and  the  other  nor- 
mal, one-fourth  of  the  children  will  be  feeble- 
minded, one-fourth  normal  and  one-half  apparent- 
ly normal  but  fated  to  carry  on  the  defective 
strain. 

We  can  assert  without  danger  of  contradiction 
that  the  feeble-minded  women  of  this  generation 
will  be  the  mothers  of  at  least  sixty-five  in  every 
hundred  of  the  feeble-minded  people  of  the  next: 
that  to  the  body  politic  the  feeble-minded  woman 
at  large  is  the  most  dangerous  person  the  state 
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can  harbor,  more  dangerous  than  the  insane,  the 
criminal,  the  pauper  and  the  drunkard,  because 
more  certainly  the  source  of  all  these  evil  things, 
the  plentiful  cause  of  cost  and  trouble. 

If  the  necessary  cost  to  the  state  of  preventing 
the  breeding  of  a  feeble-minded  woman  were 
many  dollars  per  day,  it  would  be  wise  to  spend 
the  money. 

Even  if  the  necessary  cost  of  caring  properly 
for  the  feeble-minded  females  of  child-bearing 
age  were  equal  to  that  of  boarding  them  at  first- 
class  hotels,  it  would  be  economy  to  the  state  to 
spend  the  money. 

But  the  facts  in  the  case  are  that,  when  we  re- 
fuse extravagance  and  ostentation,  when  we 
allow  common-sense  and  honest  efficiency  to  rule, 
the  cost  per  capita  of  those  needing  care,  is  al- 
most the  lowest  of  any  great  public  duty  of  the 
same  nature.  It  is  less  than  half  the  cost  per 
capita  of  the  blind  and  deaf  for  whom  we  provide ; 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  necessary  per 
capita  cost  of  the  insane ;  about  two-thirds  or  less, 
of  the  cost  of  reform  schools. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  care  for  all 
the  feeble-minded,  at  as  small  an  average  cost  per 
capita,  as  that  of  a  well-conducted,  comfortable 
almshouse.  Whenever,  or  if  ever,  this  consum- 
mation is  reached,  it  will  be  because  we  have  put 
in  practice  on  a  large  scale  and  in  all  the  states, 
what  has  been  discovered  to  be  possible  on  a  small 
scale  and  with  a  very  few :  we  shall  arrange  it  so 
that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  feeble- 
minded will  earn  all  their  own  living  and  half  of 
the  remainder  will  do  something  useful. 

THE  PRISON  MEETING 

CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON 

THTC  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  at  St.  Paul,  early  in  October, 
did  not  offer  any  startling  discovery  or  innova- 
tion. The  visit  to  the  new  Stillwater  prison  and 
the  honors  shown  Henry  Wolfer,  the  veteran  war- 
den, who  has  retired  from  the  service,  gave  dis- 


tinction to  the  meeting,  and  the  fundamenta  . 
back  of  the  technical  discussions  were  brougl  ; 
into  relief  by  the  president,  the  Rev.  Samuel  (  . 
Smith. 

The  psychologists  were  entirely  faithful  in  r 
minding  us  that  their  studies  of  "criminalistics 
are  in  infancy  and  in  warning  against  prematur< 
ly  proposing  to  substitute  the  Binet-Simon  test 
for  the  judgments  of  keen  administrators  an 
judges,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  pr< 
longed  observation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  ev 
dent  that  wardens,  physicians,  and  chaplains  ai 
now  enabled  to  utilize  their  own  daily  opportun 
ties  for  observation  much  more  fully  than  forn 
erly  because  the  psychologists  have  given  thei 
clues  and  methods.  A  committee  on  statistics  als 
made  more  precise  than  ever  before  the  method 
of  recording  facts  known  to  officials  for  scientifi 
and  practical  ends. 

There  was  in  the  papers  relatively  less  anec 
dote  and  more  firm  grasp  of  general  principle 
than  we  sometimes  have.  The  duty  of  the  state 
when  it  takes  hold  of  a  convict,  to  deal  with  hin 
thoroughly  and  to  re-establish  him  in  the  indus 
trial  order  or  to  keep  him  from  doing  furthe; 
harm,  was  once  more  strongly  argued. 

The  presence  among  the  administrators  of  i 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  professiona 
and  scientific  training  was  an  encouraging  sign  oi 
progress.  The  discouraging  thing,  on  the  othei 
hand,  is  the  indifference  toward  these  meeting; 
manifested  by  local  officials,  such  as  sheriffs  and 
county  commissioners,  who  are  too  often  inter- 
ested most  of  all  in  local  politics  and  spoils.  Thf 
maladministration  and  incompetence  of  these  men 
make  the  jails  and  lockups  a  standing  disgrace  to 
our  nation,  and  their  work  can  never  be  made  to 
conform  to  higher  standards  without  a  vastly 
larger  use  of  central  state  supervision  and  direc- 
tion. Something  would  be  gained  if  governors 
of  states  were  authorized  to  delegate  some  of 
the  more  promising  county  officials  to  attend  these 
meetings,  and  to  pay  their  expenses. 


THE  CHORUS 

OZOBA  S.  DAVIS 

THERE  is  music  in  the  city  when  the  whistles  blow  at  night 
And  the  workers  turn  them  homeward  in  the  slowly  fading  light ; 
'Tis  the  chorus  of  the  sidewalk,  'tis  the  music  of  the  street, 
Singing  God  the  Father's  praises  to  the  tune  of  tired  feet. 

And  if  some  have  shunned  their  labor  and  if  some  have  scamped  their  work, 
In  the  march  of  toilers  homeward  there  are  few  that  fret  or  shirk ; 
It  is  wholesome,  healthful  music  that  the  workers  make  at  five, 
And  the  chorus  of  the  sidewalk  is,  It's  good  to  be  alive. 

For  the  psalm  'of  life  is  lusty  and  its  bells  are  all  in  tune 
When  Tom  and  Mame  are  courting  in  the  waning  light  of  June, 
As  they  tread  the  sidewalk  homeward  from  the  factory  and  store, 
And  their  human  love  is  pleasing  to  the  God  whom  they  adore. 
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"THE  WAR  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT" 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  thought  must  oc- 
:ur  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  arti- 
:le  by  John  Haynes  Holmes  in  THE  SUR- 
/EY  for  September  26  that  the  present 
lorror  has  temporarily  got  the  better  of 
the  learned  author's  natural  optimism. 

"Not  for  generations  will  the  world's 
life  be  normal,  and  men  be  free  to  think 
not  merely  of  living,  but  of  better  liv- 
ing." Is  not  this  assertion  somewhat 
strong  ? 

It  is  only  a  little  over  one  generation 
to  the  year  when  France  lay  -in  the  dust ; 
and  yet  her  progress  was  scarcely  halted. 

If  the  result  of  the  war  shall  be  the 
elimination  of  the  panoply  of  war,  will- 
there  not  right  there  be  such  a  lighten- 
ing of  the  load  of  militarism  that  the 
progress  of  the  nations  will  be  hastened 
toward  social  amelioration? 

One  can  see  that  good  may  result 
from  the  actuality  of  war;  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  well  not  to  give  way  too 
completely  to  counsels  of  despair.  In 
some  respects  the  war  will  actually 
quicken  progress — Mr.  Holmes  mentions 
thrones  and  battleships. 

One  does  not  welcome  the  "black  night 
of  madness,"  but  we  must  face  it  now 
courageously  and  quietly,  and  do  our 
best  to  work  out  of  it  some  thing  that 
will  make  for  better  living. 

DUNBAR  F.  CARPENTER. 

Medford,  Ore. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  John  Haynes  Holmes 
urges  us  to  fight  war  by  striking  straight 
and  sure  at  three  things:  militarism,  po- 
litical autocracy  and  commercialism. 
Good !  Let  us  by  all  means  do  so,  work- 
ing against  one  or  the  other  of  these 
evils  according  to  our  ability  and  influ- 
ence. For  instance,  let  those  of  us  who 
are  attacking  political  autocracy  con- 
tinue with  renewed  ardor  our  efforts  to 
establish  a  pure  and  complete  democracy 
instead. 

Among  the  causes  which  Dr.  Holmes 
thinks  will  not  stir  a  ripple  of  interest 
this  winter,  he  classes  the  very  one 
which  strikes  most  directly  at  autocracy, 
— woman  suffrage ;  and  he  forgets  that 
in  striving  to  establish  democracy  and 
to  give  the  peace-loving  half  of  the 
people  a  voice  in  questions  of  militar- 
ism, commercialism  and  arbitration  the 
woman-suffragists  are  the  real  "peace 
fanatics"  as  he  defines  them. 

May  I  suggest  to  Dr.  Holmes  that  he 
join  the  fine  group  of  men  in  New  York, 
such  as  Hamilton  Holt,  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  Rabbi  Wise  and  Norman  Hap- 
good  in  urging  woman  suffrage  as  a 
peace  measure? 

JOSEPHA  WHITNEY. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


social  work  which  the  war  is  causing 
and  his  hopeful  outlook  for  what  it  may 
mean  in  social  advance  seems  to  me  to 
need  one  qualification. 

I  believe  it  is  possible,  even  at  this 
time,  to  lay  effective  emphasis  upon  the 
danger  of  ultimate  war  within  our  own 
land,  as  suggested  by  the  Colorado  war 
and  by  the  recent  testimony  given  in 
Seattle  and  printed  in  THE  SURVEY,  if 
the  attitude  of  hatred  and  distrust  is 
persisted  in  on  the  part  of  employers 
and  employes.  The  old  law  of  the  har- 
vest still  holds  good:  "What  we  sow 
we  shall  also  reap." 

If  we  can  make  it  plain  that  the  har- 
vest which  is  being  reaped  in  Europe  to- 
day comes  from  the  hate  and  distrust 
sown  in  former  years,  and  that  a  sim- 
ilar harvest  will  inevitably  ripen  here 
unless  an  attitude  of  mutual  trust  and 
good  will  is  established,  men  will  listen 
with  ears  that  have  been  opened  by  the 
events  abroad.  We  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  call  men  to  work  for  a  stable 
and  righteous  industrial  peace. 

MURRAY  SHIPLEY  HOWLAND. 
[Lafayette  Ave.   Presbyterian   Church.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  John  Haynes  Holmes's 
article  concerning  the  hindrance  to  our 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  letting  me  see  these  letters,  and  giv- 
ing me  opportunity  to  reply. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  that  "it 
is  well  not  to  give  way  to  counsels  of 
despair."  But  wherein  did  I  so  give 
way  in  my  article?  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  Mrs.  Whitney  took  the  trouble 
to  read  the  paragraph  which  was  at  once 
the  close  and  climax  of  my  argument? 
These  are  my  words : 

"When,  years  hence,  the  works  of  civ- 
ilization are  restored  and  the  voice  of 
the  social  worker  is  again  heard  in  the 
land,  may  it  not  be  that  he  will  see  a 
changed  world,  wherein  his  task  is  easy? 
May  it  not  be  that  he  will  look  in  vain 
for  battleships  and  thrones  and  selfish 
business?  And  when  he  consults  the  his- 
tory books,  to  discover  when  and  how 
these  things  were  wrought,  may  it  not 
be  that  he  will  find  himself  reading  of 
the  War  of  the  Nations  of  1914?" 

It  might  be  well  for  these  two  critics 
to  note  that  my  third  critic,  Mr.  How- 
land,  is  chiefly  impressed  by  my  "hope- 
ful outlook,"  and  actually  finds  my  state- 
ment as  to  "what  it  [the  war]  may  mean 
in  social  advance"  so  unwarrantedly  op- 
timistic as  "to  need  one  qualification !" 

Second,  while  it  is  well  to  retain  cour- 
age and  cheer  under  all  conditions,  it  is 
also  well  to  face  facts.  Such  easy-going 
optimism  about  the  immediate  world- 
outlook  as  two  of  these  correspondents 
display  reveals  either  ignorance,  lack  of 
imagination,  or  sheer  superficiality.  In 
a  statement  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  President  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, than  whom  no  living  man  is  more 
competent  to  speak  or  clothes  his  speech 


in  more  moderate  language,  describes 
the  present  conflict  as  "the  worst  war 
that  this  world  has  ever  seen."  That 
fact  means  something,  my  friends, — 
something  in  terms  of  misery,  sorrow, 
and  social  ruin,  such  as  our  minds  can 
not  yet  grasp. 

To  face  the  full  horror  of  this  stu- 
pendous disaster — to  recognize  all  the 
havoc  and  loss  which  it  will  bring — and 
still  to  believe,  as  I  took  pains  to  state 
in  my  article,  that  (to  quote  my  very 
words)  :  "This  calamity,  like  every  cal- 
amity, will  work  at  last  to  universal 
good," — this  is  an  infinitely  sounder 
brand  of  optimism,  to  my  mind,  than  to 
maintain  good  cheer  by  denying  or  evad- 
ing reality. 

One  word  more :  I  quite  agree  with 
what  Mrs.  Whitney  says  about  woman 
suffrage,  and,  as  it  happens,  am  hon- 
ored by  happy  association  with  the  very 
men  whom  she  names.  But  it  is  toler- 
ably obvious  to  me  that  woman  suffrage, 
even  as  a  weapon  against  autocracy, 
must  now  wait  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  stupendous  problems  forced  upon  the 
world's  attention  by  the  present  outburst 
of  savagery.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
attitude  of  the  English  militants  to  en- 
force my  point. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 
[Church  of  the  Messiah.] 

New  York. 

J^ 

AGAIN  THE  "LUNGER" 

,/To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams' communication  concerning  the 
"lunger"  in  Colorado,  published  on  Page 
57  of  the  issue  of  October  10.  Referring 
to  the  particular  family  mentioned  in 
my  communication  published  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  September  19,  I  have  another 
chapter  to  add. 

The  county  judge  of  Bexar  County 
(San  Antonio)  gave  this  family  trans- 
portation to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  which  is 
near  the  state  line  of  Colorado;  froni 
Amarillo  they,  in  some  manner,  secured 
transportation  to  Pueblo;  from  Pueblo 
to  Colorado  Springs,  where  they  applied 
to  the  Charity  Society  for  assistance  to 
get  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  This  was  re- 
fused, but  an  offer  was  made  to  attempt 
to  secure  work  for  them.  They  then 
begged  money  upon  the  streets  and  went 
to  Denver.  It  is  presumed  that  they  left 
Denver  later  for  Cheyenne,  although,  as 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  one  in  Chey- 
enne who  is  responsible  for  their  care 
and  support.  This  family  has  wandered 
in  a  vast  circle  from  La  Junta,  Colo., 
to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  and  back  to  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Williams  states  in  her  communi- 
cation that  "the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  government  hospitals  for  the 
indigent  stranger  consumptive  in  the 
Southwest  is  not  going  to  help  Colorado 
care  for  the  indigent  stranger  consump- 
tive." Evidently,  Mrs.  Williams  does 
not  consider  Colorado  a  part  of  the 
Southwest.  We  do.  Our  committee  of 
ninety-nine  of  the  Southwestern  Confer- 
ence on  Tuberculosis  has  eleven  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Colorado 
to  work  with  similar  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  of  eight  other 
southwestern  states  to  promote  the  effort 
to  secure  federal  hospitals.  We  hope 
that  Colorado  will  secure  one  of  these 
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institutions,  if  they  are  established,  be- 
cause the  need  for  such  an  institution 
in  that  state  is  very  great. 

R.  J.  NEWTON. 
[Executive      secretary      Texas      Public 

Health  Ass'n.] 
Austin. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  have  read  the  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Williams  of  Denver  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Newton's  article.  The 
story  of  the  transient  tubercular  family 
as  written  by  Mr.  Newton  is  the  story 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  who 
visit  San  Antonio  yearly.  The  fact  that 
they  do  not  belong  here  does  not  keep 
them  from  coming  here,  but  if  we  had 
federal  aid  in  maintaining  a  home  for 
them  when  they  come,  it  might  greatly 
modify  the  problem  of  caring  for  them 
in  Denver,  since  fully  as  many  drift 
in  here  from  the  West  as  from  the  East. 
Their  statement  of  inability  to  breathe 
in  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  their 
avowed  suffering  in  the  low  altitude  of 
San  Antonio  after  having  lived  in  Col- 
orado and  other  western  states,  would 
indicate  that  federal  provision  in  a  chain 
of  sanatoria  reaching  from  Texas  to 
California  would  greatly  mitigate  their 
suffering.  Why  should  not  Colorado 
make  the  same  effort  that  Texas  is 
making  to  solve  this  great  problem? 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 
Texas  are  all  linked  in  this  chain,  and 
we  might  well  add  Florida. 

We  have  no  right  to  treat  these  people 
as  criminals.  They  are  simply  seeking 
life.  We  can,  with  federal  aid  to  lighten 
the  burden  in  states  so  situated  as  to 
beacon  the  health  seeker,  take  charge  of 
the  applicant  for  charitable  assistance 
and  put  him  in  a  federal  colony  to  re- 
main so  long  as  his  chart  indicates  the 
climate  is  agreeing  with  him.  If  upon 
the  experience  of  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  it  shall  be  determined  that  a  higher, 
lower,  or  middle  altitude  would  be  better, 
then,  under  proper  escort,  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  sanitarium  indicated  by  the 
symptoms.  Every  tubercular  person  who 
has  been  interviewed  at  this  office,  has 
told  the  same  story.  No  matter  whether 
they  registered  from  Maine  or  Califor- 
nia, each  has  said :  my  physician  told  me 
to  come  here.  We  registered  cases  of 
tuberculosis  from  thirty-seven  different 
states  of  the  union  last  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  spread  of 
disease:  and  it  never  fails  to  respond 
when  an  epidemic  threatens.  Yet  the 
public  can  protect  itself  from  any  epi- 
demic what-so-ever  easier  than  from 
tuberculosis. 

Let  Colorado  take  up  the  problem  even 
as  Texas  has  done  and  help  us  to  get 
our  federal  sanitariums  and  we  will  keep 
thousands  of  tuberculars  from  reaching 
Colorado.  We  will  be  glad  to  help  Col- 
orado get  the  same  federal  assistance. 

I  trust  THE  SURVEY  will  throw  its 
great  strength  of  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  federal  aid  to  the  tubercular 
transient,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
provide  the  better  care  for  our  local 
poor,  in  family  relief  and  in  building  up 
a  better  citizenship  among  the  needy. 
Our  resources  are  now  and  have  always 
been  so  diffused  in  the  care  and  mainte- 


nance of  non-citizens  as  to  render  our 
local   work   wholly   inefficient. 

SADIE  HALEY. 

[General    secretary    Associated    Chari- 
ties.] 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


A  Study  of  the  Unemployed.  By  Arthur 
Evans  Wood.  Reed  College  Record,  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Ore. 


JOTTINGS 


The  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
scheduled  for  November  17-19  at  Harris- 
burg,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  "be- 
cause of  the  increased  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  placed  upon  many  of  the 
social  workers  and  the  great  difficulty  in 
raising  money  to  meet  the  necessary  relief 
work.  It  was  thought  best  to  postpone  the 
meeting  rather  than  to  place  any  additional 
burden  upon  the  generous  public." 

Professor  Cunningham,  the  English  eco- 
nomic historian,  archdeacon  of  Ely  and 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
will  give  three  lectures  on  The  English  An- 
cestry of  American  Institutions,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy, at  4  p.  m.  on  November  11,  12, 
and  13,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building. 

The  topics  of  the  three  lectures  will  be: 
Town  Planning,  Public  Buildings,  National 
Life.  The  first  two  will  be  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

These  lectures  will  be  the  first  in  a  series 
made  possible  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  school.  They  are  free  to  the  public. 


The  Governors'  Conference,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  last  June,  now  plans  to 
meet  at  Madison,  Wis.,  November  10-14. 
Six  subjects  are  on  the  program:  Rural 
Credit  by  Governor  O'Neal  of  Alabama; 
State  Control  of  Natural  Resources  by  Gov- 
ernor Spry  of  Utah;  Uniformity  of  Laws 
Fixing  the  Conditions  to  be  Met  by  For- 
eign Corporations  Before  Doing  Business 
in  a  State  by  Governor  Miller  of  Delaware ; 
Extradition  by  Governor  Stewart  of  Mon- 
tana; Submission  of  the  Governor's  Recom- 
mendations in  Bill  Form  by  Governor 
Byrne  of  South  Dakota;  and  Uniformity 
of  Safety  and  Sanitation  Laws  for  Places 
of  Employment,  including  discussion  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  by  Governor  Dunne 
of  Illinois. 


A  meeting  of  the  co-workers  and  friends 
of  Allen  T.  Burns,  former  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  was  held  in 
Pittsburgh  October  5,  to  extend  to  him 
their  well-wishes  in  his  new  work  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 
H.  D.  W.  English  acted  as  chairman.  The 
speakers  included  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Law- 
rence Woods,  J.  Denny  O'Neil,  Charles  C. 
Cooper,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  McCullough,  and 
Oliver  McClintock. 

The  word  most  frequently  used  by  the  speak- 
ers— perhaps  naturally  enough  with  the  war 
afoot — was  "fight,"  and  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Burns  to  the  fight  in  the  city  for  indus- 
trial peace,  civic  progress,  and  social  justice 
was  presented.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  chief  fighters  that  counted  so  much, 
it  was  felt,  but  what  effect  that  loss  would 
have  upon  the  battle  itself. 

RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

Vaudeville  and  Motion  Picture  Shows.  By 
William  Trufant  Foster.  Reed  College  Rec- 
ord, Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 


Causes  of  Backwardness  in  School  Chil- 
dren. By  Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord,  Board  of 
Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Childhood,  the  Springtime  of  Imagination. 
By  Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Albany,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  Coals  Available  for  Export  Trade. 
By  Van  H.  Manning,  Department  of  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Facts  Concerning  the  Struggle  in  Col- 
orado for  Industrial  Freedom.  Series  1. 
Committee  of  Coal  Mine  Managers,  Denver, 
Col. 


Hints  on  Cpal-Mine  Ventilation.  By  J.  J. 
Rutledge.  Miners'  Circular  16.  Department 
of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A  Study  of  the  Oxidation  of  Coal.  By 
Horace  C.  Porter  and  O.  C.  Ralston.  Tech- 
nical paper  65.  Department  of  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Social  Surveys  of  Rural  School  Districts : 
What  They  Are  and  How  They  Are  Made. 
By  C.  J.  Galpin  and  G.  W.  Davies..  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


Industrial  Home  Work  in  Massachusetts : 
Results  of  an  Inquiry  Made  in  Co-opera- 
tion with  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industral  Union.  Labor  Bulletin  No.  101. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wholesale  Prices  1890  to  1913.  Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
whole  number  149;  wholesale  prices  series, 
No.  2.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Labor  Union,  Injunc- 
tion and  Contempt  Sections  of  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Bill.  By  Daniel  Davenport. 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  27  Wil- 
liam St.,  New  York  city. 


Conciliation,  Arbitration  and  Sanitation  in 
the  Waist  Industry  of  New  York  City.  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Series,  No.  5.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Health  Supervision  of  School  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  City.  By  Edward  F. 
Brown.  Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  September.  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  city. 


New  York  School  Enquiry:  Reply  of  the 
Superintendents  to  Certain  Findings  and 
Recommendations  of  Prof.  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murry  and  Prof.  Edward  C.  Elliott  Pre- 
pared by  a  committee.  Edited  by  Joseph  S. 
Taylor,  2275  Loring  Place,  The  Bronx,  New 
York.  Price  50  cents. 


The  Humidity  of  Mine  Air,  with  especial 
reference  to  coal  mines  in  Illinois.  By  R. 
Y.  Williams.  Prepared  under  a  co-operative 
agreement  with  the  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Department  of  Mining  En- 
gineering of  the  University  of  Illinois.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


OLD  BELIEVERS 
MEDIEVAL    RUSSIA    IN    PITTSBURGH 

By  Alexis  Sofcoloff 


THE  LARGER  MEANINGS  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Franklin  H.    Giddings 


THE  DAMMERSCHLAF  PROPAGANDA 

By  Mary  Boyd 


FOR  THE  ORPHANS  OF   OKLAHOMA 

By  Kate  Barnard 


ALABAMA'S  QUADRENNIAL  AND  ITS 
SOCIAL  INSURGENTS 


By  Ethel  Armes 


VERA  CRUZ  AND  THE  RED  CROSS: 
BY-PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OCCUPATION 

By  Charles  Jenfymon 


Price  25  Cents 
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UNITED  CHARITIES    BUILDING 

'OS  EAST    TWENTY-SECOND    STREET 

NEW   YORK 


EDWARD  T  DEVINC.  DIRECTOR 
LILIAN  BRANDT,  SECRETARY 


TEACHING  STAFF 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  SOCIAL  WORK 

SAMUEL  MOCUNE  LINDSAY,  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

MARY  GRACE  WORTHINOTON,  FIELD  WORK 

KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN,  STATISTICS 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  FAMILIES 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON,  CHILD  WELFARE 

GEORGE  ELLSWORTH  JOHNSON,  PLAY  AND  RECREATION 

FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

ORLANDO  F.  LEWIS,  DELINQUENCY 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  MILLER,  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH,  SETTLEMENTS  AND  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

MARY  VAN  KLEECK,  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 
QAYLORD  9.  WHITE,  SOCIAL  W<RK  OF  CHURCHES 


TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS: 

You  are  probably  locking  forward  to  a  profes- 
sional or  business  career.  The  social  ministries  offered 
by  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  school.,  or  the  church  have 
power  of  attraction,  but  some  among  you  may  have  heard  more 
or  less  distinctly  the  call  of  a  new  vocation  —  a  vocation 
of  healing,  of  ministry,  all  three  in  one  and  yet  different 
from  any  of  the  three  —  the  vocation  of  social  work. 

Philanthropy,  transformed  by  democracy  and  justice., 
satisfies  anew  that  spirit  of  service  which  college  ideals 
inspire.  Stripped  of  sentimentality  by  the  discipline  of  a 
scientific  method,  enriched  by  the  definite  contributions  of 
economics,  politics,  sanitation,  and  other  sciences,  linked 
to  public  institutions  and  yet  creating  constantly  new  forms 
of  voluntary  enterprise,  philanthropy  is  becoming  farsighted, 
thoroughgoing,  vital,  practical,  and  efficient. 

Social  work,  which  embraces  both  philanthropy  and 
social  education,  has  become  a  distinct  profession,  with  its 
standards  and  technique.  Special  preparation  for  it  is  in- 
dispensable. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  offers  to  well 
prepared  students  a  two-year  professional  course  of  graduate 
character.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  14.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  in 
Columbia  University  may  offer  courses  in  The  School  of  Philan- 
thropy in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  University  requirements. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  suggestions  as  to  the  best  preparation 
for  them,  or  other  information,  to  college  teachers  and  stu- 
dents and  others  who  may  be  interested. 


Sincerely, 


November,  1914 
ETD/EOW 
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HARD  WINTER  AHEAD  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST 


THE  OUTLOOK  for  labor  in  the 
country  round  about  the  upper  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  particularly  bad, 
according  to  Henry  F.  Burt,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lake  Superior  Mission 
at  Superior,  Wis.  He  reports  that  "the 
situation  which  the  Northwest  is  about 
to  face  is  the  most  overwhelming  in  its 
history." 

Superior,  a  city  of  less  than  45,000  in- 
habitants, annually  clears  a  great  gang 
of  transient  laborers  estimated  at  five 
hundred  thousand  men.  They  find  em- 
ployment on  the  coal,  ore,  grain  and 
merchandise  docks,  on  the  boats  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  railroad  construction 
gangs,  harvest  fields,  and  the  woods. 

For  some  time  the  labor  market  has 
been  long.  The  harvest  fields  were 
flooded  with  men,  labor  was  cheap  and 
of  short  duration.  The  railroads  have 
employed  less  labor  than  before.  Iron 
ore  shipments  have  been  low. 

The  one  factor  which  has  saved  the 
local  situation  is  the  rapidly  growing 
cities  of  Superior  and  Duluth  which 
have  not  felt  the  depression  experienced 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Both  have 
made  extensive  improvements  and  have 
done  much  building. 

The  long  winter  of  the  North,  how- 
ever, will  seal  up  these  operations,  ex- 
cept coal  shipping,  and  even  that  is  ex- 
pected to  slump  as  shipments  through 
Superior  alone  are  nearly  two  million 
tons  less  than  last  year. 

On  general  inquiry  Mr.  Burt  has 
learned  that  there  will  be  little  work 
in  the  woods  this  winter.  Practically 
all  the  small  concerns  which  have  been 
marketing  pillings,  ties,  stay-bolts,  tim- 
bers and  pulp-wood  will  not  operate  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  demand  for  rail- 
road ties  and  pillings.  This  kind  of  work 
furnished  employment  for  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  men  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin two  years  ago.  A  few  of  the  large 
lumber  companies  will  operate  in  order 
to  utilize  cheap  labor,  for  which  they 
expect  to  pay  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
dollars  a  month.  Such  a  state  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Burt  points  out,  will  shut  out  thou- 
sands of  transient  laborers  usually  em- 
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ployed.  And  it  will  affect  the  settlers 
who  work  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  and 
the  dock,  harvest,  and  railroad  hands. 

Duluth  is  already  considering  ways 
and  means  of  handling  the  men  who  will 
be  out  of  work,  and  in  Superior  both 
public  officials  and  interested  private 
citizens  will  tackle  the  problem.  Mr. 
Burt  finds  little  hope  that  employment 
can  be  found  for  many  men.  Even  last 
winter  the  Lake  Superior  Mission  gave 
away  approximately  3,500  beds,  2,000 
meals  and,  because  of  the  overflow,  per- 
mitted 4,000  men  to  sleep  on  its  floors. 
A  like  number  of  men  slept  on  the 
floors  of  the  City  Hall.  Duluth  faced  a 
similar  situation. 

"Because  of  the  severe  winters  in  the 
North,  the  problem  of  providing  employ- 
ment is  puzzling,"  concludes  Mr.  Burt. 
"There  is  a  general  feeling,  however,  that 
after  surviving  the  winter,  conditions 
will  be  much  improved  in  the  spring." 


AMEB 
O1QISTMAS 


NEW  YQAR 
SHOP  EARLY 

CONSUMERS'LEftGUE 


On  a  poster  stamp  just  issued  by 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  a 
jolly  red  cardinal  bird  on  a  snow- 
laden  bough  sings  "shop  early"  to 
prospective  Christmas  shoppers.  The 
poster  stamps,  which  are  2ty  by  1% 
inches  and  lithographed  in  seven 
colors,  are  chiefly  designed  for  use  by 
department  stores  on  packages.  They 
are  also  being  sold  at  cost  to  all 
people  who  wish  to  send  a  cheery 
reminder  that  Christmas  presents 
should  be  purchased  early. 


H 


OSPITALITY     FOR     BELGIAN 
REFUGEES 


THE  ARRIVAL  in  England  of 
refugees  from  Belgium  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  2,000  a  day  is  report- 
ed by  Edward  P.  Bell,  London 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Seldom  quite  alone,  they  cling 
to  friends  and  family  as  if  afraid  to  lose 
each  other.  Even  the  committees  re- 
ceiving them  have  been  obliged  to  reckon 
with  the  unwillingness  of  members  of 
families  to  be  separated.  In  the  eyes 
of  some  of  them  is  the  haunting  look 
of  a  mother  who  lost  her  child,  of  a 
father  who  has  seen  things  which  he 
wants  to  forget. 

The  little  bits  of  black,  yellow  and  red 
ribbon  on  their  coats  or  dresses  at  once 
assure  them  of  the  good  will  of  the 
public.  Even  the  bus  conductors  and 
shop  men  of  London  forget  their  usual 
unwillingness  to  understand  a  foreigner 
and  try  to  help  the  Belgians.  And  hur- 
rying city  men  are  not  indignant  when 
a  forlorn  little  group  of  refugees  stops 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  un- 
certain of  where  to  go. 

While  some  refugees  have  saved 
enough  to  rent  houses  and  otherwise 
help  themselves,  most  of  them  are  desti- 
tute of  all  necessities  of  life.  The  shel- 
terless are  taken  into  public  and  private 
buildings  and  are  welcomed  as  guests 
in  thousands  of  family  homes.  A  few 
people  at  Busby,  near  London,  obtained 
a  large  empty  house,  rent  free  from  the 
owner.  Water  and  gas  were  supplied 
free  of  charge.  A  coal  firm  gave  fuel 
and  women  collected  from  their  friends 
furnishings  for  the  house  and  contribu- 
tions for  household  expenses  at  the  rate 
of  eight  shillings  for  the  board  of  an 
adult  and  five  shillings  for  a  child. 

All  over  England  individuals  and  small 
local  societies  are  vigorously  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Belgian  War  Refugee 
Committee  in  London,  which  has  re- 
quested all  municipalities  to  receive  a 
certain  number  of  refugees.  The  secre- 
tary of  this  committee  reports  the  re- 
ceipt of  letters  offering  help  at  the  daily 
average  of  five  thousand.  Offers  of 
complete  hospitality  have  provided  for 
10,000  people,  and  15,000  more  receive 
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partial    hospitality.      Over    3,000    pack- 
ages of  clothing  have  been  received. 

Freda  Tcherkesoff,  who  reports  some 
of  these  facts,  quotes  a  friend's  letter 
from  western  France,  describing  this 
striking  instance  of  the  leveling  of  all 
differences,  creed  and  party,  in  the  per- 
sonal response  everywhere  spontaneously 
given  to  the  appeal  of  human  need: 

"Beside  the  cathedral  door  in  Bor- 
deaux I  met  a  family  of  Belgians,  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  crowd.  The  father 
had  been  shot  through  the  foot  and 
could  move  only  on  crutches.  The 
mother,  with  a  hard-set  face,  kept  her 
two  smaller  children  by  the  hand.  The 
little  girl  had  a  dirty  doll  tightly  clutch- 
ed, evidently  her  greatest  treasure  and 
comfort.  All  the  family  possessed  was 
tied  in  two  large  sheets.  At  last  a  man 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  said :  'Why 
don't  you  go  to  the  refugees'  shelter? 
Come,  I'll  help  you.'  He  slung  one  of  the 
bundles  over  his  shoulder,  a  priest  took 
up  the  other,  a  gentleman  with  the  ro- 
sette of  the  Legion  of  Honor  took  one 
of  the  children  on  his  arm,  the  mother 
carried  the  second  child,  the  others  fol- 
lowed with  the  father  who  limped  be- 
hind. I  knew  that  the  first  speaker  was 
an  Anarchist  and  I  looked  after  the  sin- 
gular procession — the  Anarchist  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  trudging  side  by 
side,  bent  nearly  double  under  their 
heavy  loads." 

Systematic  efforts  are  taking  form  to 
give  the  refugees  employment  in  paper 
production,  market-gardening,  flax- 
growing,  farming  and  manufacturing. 
Notwithstanding  slack  work  in  these 
home  lines,  even  the  lower  types  of 
workers  share  what  they  'have  with  the 
refugees.  When  a  train  full  of  them 
arrived  early  one  morning,  they  looked 
so  wretched,  so  worn  and  torn,  that  a 
few  rag  pickers,  who  after  their  early 
tour  of  searching  the  dust  bins  happened 
to  be  at  the  station,  were  so  over- 
come with  pity  that  they  shared  their 
scanty  earnings  with  the  hungry  in  buy- 
ing them  their  breakfast. 

UOLLAND  is  reported  by  W.  J.  L. 
Kiehl  to  have  received  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  refugees  from 
Belgium.  The  population  of  the  country 
has  thus  been  increased  by  almost  one- 
third.  The  roads  and  streets  in  the  small 
Dutch  frontier  villages  are  crowded  by 
the  fugitives.  The  government  of  Hol- 
land is  caring  for  some  of  them  in  tents 
each  accommodating  1,000  persons.  On 
the  rivers  they  are  sheltered  in  ships  and 
boats.  At  every  big  railway  station 
huge  kettles  of  hot  milk  are  served  to 
the  little  children  and  aged  people  by 
Boy  Scouts.  Coffee,  bread  and  soup 
with  meat  are  held  in  readiness  to  feed 
the  famished  multitudes.  At  Rosendaal 
about  1,000  great  soup  kettles  have  been 
installed. 

Practically  every  person  in  Holland  is 
said  to  be  taking  one  or  more  fugitives 
into  his  home  and  often  the  poorest  are 
the  most  charitable.  A  train  conductor 


What  better  way  of  Jiving 
up  to  the  full  meaning  or 
Christinas  Time? 


Buy  your  share 

of  Red  Cross  Seals 


"That's  the  right  Christmas  spirit' 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  million 
yRed  Cross  Christmas  seals  are  on 
/their  way  to  the  front  in  the  war 
( against  tuberculosis  which  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  and  its  two 
thousand  affiliated  organizations  are 
waging  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  spite  of  fin- 
ancial depression  and  war  relief 
solicitations,  the  tuberculosis  fighters 
plan  a  bigger  campaign  than  ever. 
They1  are  urging  Americans  to  en- 
list in  this  war  against  grim  death, 
which  every  year  takes  200,000  lives  in 
the  United  States,  and  even  now  has 
a  list  of  a  million  wounded. 


overheard  a  humble  couple  saying:  "Let 
us  take  a  poor  little  Belgian  boy  into 
our  home.  Our  boy  is  four  years  old 
and  the  baby  can  wear  the  little  frocks 
he  has  outgrown."  It  had  to  be  a  girl, 
because  the  boy  insisted  he  must  have 
a  little  sister.  One  Dutch  society  has 
the  offer  of  115  homes  to  adopt  children. 

The  true  horror  of  war,  says  another 
correspondent,  is  not  realized  until  one 
sees  little  children  holding  one  another's 
hands  and  trudging  behind  mothers 
bending  under  the  weight  of  bundles 
made  out  of  bed  spreads  knotted  to- 
gether and  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 
One  woman  with  several  children,  when 
lifted  into  an  automobile  after  tramp- 
ing all  day  was  crying,  but  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  Dutch  soldiers'  kindness. 

Most  pitiful  of  all  is  the  sight  of  poor 
children  who  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  their  relatives  and  some  of 
whom  have  seen  their  fathers  carried 
away  to  be  shot  or  imprisoned. 

Burghers  go  out  unselfishly  seeking 
refugees  who  are  not  looked  after.  The 
correspondent  himself,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing down  a  street  in  Flushing  late  at 
night,  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  de- 


sired to  welcome  him  to  lodging  in  his 
house.  The  best  automobiles  in  Flush- 
ing are  engaged  in  meeting  trains  and 
conveying  refugees  to  the  homes  of  citi- 
zens. 

\\fRITING  from  Petrograd,  War- 
lam  Tcherkesoff  tells  of  the  stories 
in  Russian  papers  of  how  the  French 
peasants,  suffering  the  calamity  of 
invasion,  are  taking  every  opportunity 
to  aid  one  another  and  to  keep  work 
going.  Where  good  farm  hands  are 
too  few,  the  mayors  of  French  vil- 
lages call  meetings  on  the  village 
greens  to  recruit  farm  laborers  from 
men  too  old  or  boys  too  young  for 
military  service  and  to  enlist  the  women 
and  children  also  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Factory  work  has  been  or- 
ganized on  a  new  basis,  helped  greatly 
by  the  Bank  of  France  in  accepting  the 
checks  of  the  factory  owners  for  the 
payment  of  wages. 

Citing  these  examples  of  French  co- 
operation, the  mayors  of  Russian  towns 
and  villages  urge  their  fellow  citizens 
to  forget  all  distinctions  of  class  and  to 
raise  food  for  the  people  by  taking  care 
of  the  cattle  first  and  then  of  the  crops 
and  vintage.  All  the  inhabitants  meet 
at  sunrise  and  the  work  of  the  day  is 
distributed.  Some  cut  wheat  and  oats, 
others  bind  the  sheaves  and  drive  the 
carts.  The  harvest  is  equally  distribut- 
ed, so  that  all  are  provided  for. 

Town  halls  have  become  the  perma- 
nent residences  of  the  mayors,  and  the 
daughters  of  officials  do  the  clerical 
work.  At  a  congress  of  mayors  from 
hundreds  of  towns  held  in  Moscow,  a 
plan  was  drafted  for  helping  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war  by  setting  aside  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  town's  income  for 
this  purpose.  Soup  kitchens,  creches, 
civic  guards  to  keep  order,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  emergency  developments 
have  come  rapidly. 

The  central  committee  of  the  unioi 
of    zemstvos    and    municipalities  is 
ganizing  relief  on  a  grand  scale, 
ing  provided  already  one  million  b 
kets,  the  same  number  of  cots,  750; 
beds   with   bed   clothing   and   other 
tides.     In   Petrograd,   one  day's  coll 
tion  of  under-garments  for  the  soldi 
gathered   in   375,000   articles,   while 
value   of   the   private   donations    agi 
gates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rub 
The  movement    to    help    the    Belgi 
which  started  at  Petrograd  with  the  s 
scription  by  the  municipality  of  25,1 
rubles    ($12,500),  is  spreading  to  ot 
cities  and  towns. 

The  initiative  of  the  people,  at  fi 
welcomed  by  the  authorities,  soon  be; 
to  frighten  them.  It  crystallized  qui< 
ly  in  numberless  directions,  causing 
officials  to  try  to  stamp  it  out  as  if 
were  an  incipient  conflagration, 
people  continued  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
police.  The  zemstvos  and  the  munici- 
palities each  discovered  organizing  tal- 
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it  of  a  high  order  in  the  other.  The 
zar,  noting  that  the  vigor  of  the  local 
patriots  was  being  overridden  by  the 
bureaucrats,  ordered  that  his  apprecia- 
tion be  expressed  to  the  zemstvos  and 
the  municipalities. 

IAFBTY   FIRST  AND  SICKNESS 
LAST 

THE  NATIONAL  Council  for  In- 
strial  Safety,  which  has  just  held  its 
ird  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  is  a 
ng  but  vigorous  organization  of 
anufacturers,  railway  officials  and 
:her  employers  of  labor,  who  are  said 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
re  of  nearly  a  million  working  people. 
Accident  prevention  occupied  the  great- 
part  of  the  time  devoted  to  discus- 
sion, as  was  but  natural,  and  an  encour- 
aging note  was  sounded  at  the  start  by  the 
secretary,  W.  H.  Cameron,  who  claim- 
ed that  the  association  had  already  dem- 
onstrated its  usefulness  in  this  field. 
Whereas  six  years  ago  there  were  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  an  average 
of  25,000  deaths  resulting  from  2,000,000 
industrial  accidents,  the  figures  had  now 
been  cut  in  half.  He  claimed  that  at 
present  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  national  council,  750,000  persons  are 
working  under  safeguards  and  improved 
conditions.  Practically  every  large  rail- 
road and  industrial  establishment  in  the 
country  has  already  joined  the  organi- 
zation and  the  smaller  ones  are  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  month. 
The  necessity  of  accident  prevention 
ing  assumed,  attention  was  turned  to 
the  question  of  method.  Much  was  said 
of  the  need  of  preaching  "safety  first" 
to  the  public,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the 
employe.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  who  made  the 
principal  address  on  the  second  day,  held 
this  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  ac- 
cident prevention. 

A  new  subject  introduced  for  discus- 
sion this  year  was  disease  prevention, 
and  the  interest  displayed  at  this  session 
was  surprisingly  great,  as  was  shown 
by  the  eager  discussion  which  followed 
Dr.  K.  W.  Schereschewsky's  paper  on 
the  physical  examination  of  workers. 

He  had  described  the  study  of  the 
garment  trades  in  New  York,  which  was 
carried  on  last  summer  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  co-operation  with  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  study,  3,100  men 
and  women  were  examined  as  to  their 
physical  condition.  Dr.  Schereschewsk'y 
was  not  ready  to  give  out  the  results,  but 
the  fact  that  such  an  examination  had 
been  made,  aroused  lively  interest. 

Dr.  George  M.  Price  maintained  that 
the  work  could  never  have  been  done  as 
it  was  except  in  a  self-governing  indus- 
try and  described  the  working  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  of 
which  he  is  director.  He  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs,  who  told  of 
the  success  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute  in  inducing  employers  to  intro- 


duce systematic  physical  examination  of 
their  forces  and  of  applicants  for  work. 
The  question  that  rose  naturally  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  listened  was, 
"What  then  becomes  of  the  unfit  who 
are  brought  to  light  by  this  examina- 
tion?" It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
many  members  of  an  organization 
certainly  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
trades  unionism  gave  voice  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  embodies  the  objection  made 
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WITH  BOTH  HANDS 

To  the  Editor:  Many  persons 
have  asked  us  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  support  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Europe.  To  such  in- 
quiries our  answer  is,  "Do  so  by 
all  means.  But  do  so  without  neg- 
lecting the  needs  of  your  neigh- 
bors in  New  York  city.  Let  the 
sacrifice  be  yours,  not  theirs." 

In  the  experience  of  those 
agencies  closely  associated  with 
families  upon  whom  falls  most 
heavily  the  stress  of  unusual  eco- 
nomic conditions,  last  winter  was 
more  serious  than  the  panic  period 
of  1907-8.  All  are  agreed  that  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  winter 
will  be  more  serious  than  the  last. 

The  various  social  organizations 
of  the  city,  working  in  the  closest 
co-operation,  will  be  able  to  serve 
the  city  efficiently  only  if  there  is 
prompt  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  contributing  public  that  will 
admit  of  a  vigorous  extension  of 
their  activities. 

The  winter  of  1914-15  will  not 
bring  an  unbearable  burden  pro- 
vided the  contributing  public  loy- 
ally supports  the  existing  social 
and  charitable  agencies  of  the  city. 

Howard  Bradstreet,  president  As- 
sociation of  Neighborhood 
Workers. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  president 
Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  president  State 
Charities  Aid  Association. 

Alfred  T.  White,  president  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities. 

Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  Brooklyn 
Neighborhood  Association. 

Gustave  T.  Kirby,  Recreational 
Alliance. 

Thomas  W.  Hynes,  president  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Ernest  H.  Pilsbury,  president  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president 
Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Charities. 

Leopold  Plaut,  president  United 
Hebrew  Charities. 

New  York. 


by  certain  trade  unions  to  a  systematic 
physical  examination  of  workers. 

In  answer  to  challenges  on  this  point, 
several  employers  told  of  provisions 
made  in  hospital  wards  for  disabled 
workmen,  and  there  was  even  some  talk 
of  a  pension  system  for  the  incurable. 
But  the  general  belief  seemed  to  be  that 
though  acute  illness  might  be  well  pro- 
vided for  without  too  much  burden  on 
the  industry,  there  still  remained  the 
problem  of  the  worn  out  worker;  and 
no  objecting  voice  was  raised  when  Dr. 
Price,  good  Socialist  as  he  is,  declared 
that  the  medical  examination  of  workers, 
in  disclosing  the  incapacitated,  leads 
surely  to  social  insurance  for  sickness, 
old  age  and  invalidity.  It  was  resolved 
to  make  this  important  question  the  sub- 
ject of  a  full  session  next  year. 

On  the  last  day,  an  "anti-booze"  meet- 
ing was  held  in  which  the  council  ex- 
pressed itself,  apparently  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  for  total  abstinence  among 
industrial  workers  and  urged  milk  as  a 
substitute  for  liquor  and  beer. 

IRIMARY    LAW    A    SETBACK    TO 
ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  BOARD 

THE  UNIQUE  arrangement  for 
choosing  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Education,  under  which  for 
seventeen  years  St.  Louis  schools  have 
been  rated  among  the  best  administered 
in  the  country,  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
down. 

Under  the  present  law  the  twelve 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
elected  like  other  officials  on  partisan 
tickets.  Since  1897  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment has  existed  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  by  which  each 
party  places  on  its  ticket  two  of  the 
nominees  of  the  other  party  (four  being 
elected  at  a  time),  and  secures  the  with- 
drawal of  two  of  its  own  candidates. 
Thus  the  same  ticket  appears  on  both 
ballots  and  is  sure  of  election. 

Under  this  arrangement  independent 
forces  have  been  strong  enough  at  the 
nominating  conventions  to  secure  good 
nominees.  The  factor  of  political  trad- 
ing has  been  of  aid  to  this  end. 

But  in  1913  the  convention  system  was 
replaced  by  the  primary  system,  except 
for  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
school  board.  It  thus  became  necessary 
to  nominate  members  of  the  board  in  a 
convention  called  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  special  convention  the  element 
of  political  trading  is  lacking;  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  primary.  The 
selection  of  delegates  is  controlled  by 
city  committeemen  and  there  is  no  safe- 
guard against  professional  politicians. 

The  two  most  discussed  substitutes  for 
the  special  nominating  convention  are  ap- 
pointment by  the  mayor,  and  nomination 
by  petition  with  election  on  a  non-parti- 
san ballot.  A  referendum  conducted  by 
the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  among  its 
own  members  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, favors  appointment  by  the  mayor. 
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ARTHUR  GLEASON  A  STRETCH- 
ER-BEARER IN  BELGIUM 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 26  published  an  article  on  the 
field  work  of  the  English  hospital  in 
Belgium  in  which  the  writer,  Philip 
Gibbs  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
pays  high  tribute  to  "Mr.  Gleeson,  an 
American."  Mr.  Gleeson  has  been  iden- 
tified as  Arthur  H.  Gleason,  Yale  '01, 
author  of  The  Spirit  of  Christmas  and 
of  Love,  Home  and  the  Inner  Life,  well 
known  as  a  magazine  writer  and  former- 
ly a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly  and  of  THE  SURVEY. 

Close  friends  of  Mr.  Gleason's  have 
recently  heard  from  his  mother,  who  is 
in  England,  that  he  had  gone  to  Bel- 
gium with  an  English  hospital  corps  in 
the  capacity  of  stretcher-bearer,  and 
that  his  young  wife  is  with  him,  at  or 
near  the  front  and  in  the  district  where 
the  most  desperate  fighting  has  been  on. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  remark- 
able descriptive  writing  must  be  read 
to  gain  an  adequate  realization  of  the 
dangers  encountered  but  the  following 
excerpts  give  some  indication  of  the  im- 
pression created  by  Gleason's  courage: 

"This  morning  a  flying  column  of  the 
hospital  was  preparing  to  set  out  in 
search  of  wounded  men  on  the  firing 
line  under  the  direction  of  Lieut,  de 
Broqueville,  son  of  the  Belgian  war 
minister.  The  lieutenant,  very  cool  and 
debonair,  was  arranging  the  order  of 
the  day  with  Dr.  Munro.  There  were  four 
stretcher  bearers,  including  Mr.  Gleeson 
an  American,  who  has  worked  with  this 
party  around  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  a  man  of  calm  and 
quiet  courage  at  a  critical  moment,  al- 
ways ready  to  take  great  risks  in  order 
to  bring  in  a  wounded  man  .... 

"We  were  between  two  fires,  and  Bel- 
gian and  German  shells  came  screeching 
over  our  heads.  .  .  I  was  in  one 
of  the  ambulances  and  Mr.  Gleeson  sat 
behind  me  in  the  narrow  space  between 
the  stretchers.  Over  his  shoulders  he 
talked  in  a  quiet  voice  of  the  job  that 
lay  before  us.  I  was  glad  of  that  quiet 
voice,  so  placid  in  its  courage.  .  . 

"Then  we  came  into  Dixmude.  When 
I  saw  it  for  the  first  and  last  time  it 
was  a  place  of  death  and  horror.  .  .  . 
There  was  never  a  moment  when  shell 
fire  was  not  bursting  in  that  square. 
Shrapnel  bullets  whipped  the  stones. 
The  Germans  were  making  a  target  of 
the  town  hall,  and  dropping  their  shells 
with  dreadful  ^exactitude.  .  .  At  that 
moment  Dr.  Munro  and  Lieut,  de 
Broqueville  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
town  hall  followed  by  Mr.  Ashmead — 
Bartlett  and  myself.  Mr.  Gleeson  was 
already  taking  down  a  stretcher;  he  had 
a  little  smile  about  his  lips.  .  . 

"'Are  there  any  wounded  here,  sir?' 
asked  our  young  lieutenant.  The  other 
officer  spoke  excitedly.  .  .  It  appeared 
from  his  words  that  there  were  several 
wounded  men  among  the  dead  down  in 
the  cellar.  .  .  The  work  of  getting 
those  three  men  into  the  first  ambulance 
seemed  to  us  interminable ;  I  lent  a 
hand  to  one  of  the  stretcher  bearers. 


What  the  others  were  doing  I  do 
not  know,  except  that  Mr.  Gleeson's 
calm  face  made  a  clear  cut  image  on  my 
brain.  .  .  . 

"Then  Lieut,  de  Broqueville  spoke  a 
word  of  command;  the  first  ambulance 
must  now  get  back.  I  was  with  the 
first  ambulance,  in  Mr.  Gleeson's  com- 
pany. We  had  a  full  load  of  wounded 
men,  and  we  were  loitering.  I  put  my 
head  outside  the  cover  and  gave  the 
word  to  the  chauffeur.  As  I  did  so  a 
shrapnel  bullet  came  past  my  head,  and, 
striking  a  piece  of  iron  work,  flattened 
out  and  fell  at  my  feet.  .  . 

"A  little  later  we  made  a  painful  dis- 
covery. Lieut,  de  Broqueville,  our  gal- 
lant young  leader,  was  missing.  By  some 
horrible  mischance  he  had  not  taken  his 
place  in  either  of  the  ambulances  or  the 
motor  cars.  .  .  '. 

"It  was  Mr.  Gleeson  and  Mr.  Ash- 
mead-Bartlett,  who,  with  great  gallan- 
try, volunteered  to  go  back  and  search 
for  our  leader.  They  took  the  light  car, 
and  sped  towards  the  burning  town.  .  . 


"The  hour  seemed  a  night;  then  we 
saw  the  gleam  of  headlights,  and  an 
English  voice  called  out. 

"Ashmead-Bartlett  and  Gleeson  had 
come  back.  They  had  gone  to  the  en- 
trance of  Dixmude,  but  could  get  no  fur- 
ther, owing  to  the  flames  and  shells. 
They,  too,  had  waited  for  an  hour,  but 
had  not  found  de  Broqueville.  It  seemed 
certain  that  he  was  dead.  .  .  . 

"Then  suddenly  Lady  Dorothie  Field- 
ing gave  a  little  cry  of  joy,  and  Lieut, 
de  Broqueville  came  walking  briskly  for- 
ward. It  seemed  a  miracle;  it  was  hard- 
ly less  than  that.  .  . 

"This  morning  he  has  gone  again  to 
what  is  left  of  Dixmude,  with  a  flying 
column.  Dr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Gleeson, 
with  Lady  Dorothie  Fielding  and  her 
friends,  are  in  the  party,  although  in 
Dixmude  German  infantry  have  taken 
possession  of  the  outer  ruins. 

"The  courage  of  this  English  field 
ambulance  under  the  Belgian  Red  Cross 
is  one  of  those  splendid  things  which 
shine  through  this  devil's  work  of  war." 
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UMANIZING  THE  WORK  OF   A    DEPARTMENT    OF 
PUBLIC  CHARITIES— By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


The  Civil  Service 
Investigation  in 

New  York 
i 

Not  only  the  merit  system  but 
politics  and  private  charitable 
institutions  are  involved  in  the 
New  York  situation  in  a  way  to 
make  the  series  of  articles  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  of  prime 
interest  in  many  states. 


The  clash  between  state  and  munic- 
ipal Civil  Service  Commissions  in  New 
York  city  is  more  than  local  in  its  in- 
terest; it  concerns  more  than  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system.  First,  it  presents  all  the 
drama  of  a  real  fight.  Back  of  the 
suavity  of  official  courtesy  can  be 
seen  set  jaws  and  challenging  eyes. 
More  important  still,  it  is  out  of  this 
encounter  that  the  first  public  knowl- 
edge has  come  of  new  efforts  by  the  city's 
servants  to  make  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment a  building  and  strengthening 
force  in  private  lives. 

Vital  elements  lie  beneath  the  sur- 
face; they  will  never  be  written  into 
the  record.  Why  is  an  investigation 
of  city  commission  by  a  state  commission 
being  made?  On  one  side  lies  the  as- 
sertion of  the  investigating  body  that 
its  inquiry  is  the  mere  routine  fulfill- 
ment of  an  official  duty;  on  the  other 
lies  a  tangled  web  of  possible  motives 
of  a  different  nature. 

FIRST,  there     are     the     characters  of 


the  two  commissions,  prosecutor  and  de- 
fendant. What  weight  ought  these  to 
have  in  the  judgment  of  the  public? 

There  are  acts  in  the  brief  records 
of  those  under  fire — and  these  include 
more  than  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission — that  might  have  started 
the  rumble  of  political  wrath.  Is  the 
investigation  a  blow  struck  in  behalf  of 
party  vengeance  and  aimed  at  the  whole 
Fusion  government  of  New  York  city? 

There  are  other  acts  that  might  have 
caused  the  enmity  of  powerful  private 
charities.  Has  the  investigation  drawn 
inspiration  from  this  circumstance? 

In  this  and  succeeding  issues  THE 
SURVEY  proposes  to  present  the  facts 
out  of  which  answers  to  these  questions 
can  be  wrought.  This  first  statement 
will  tell  in  detail  of  what  led  up  to  the 
investigation  and  elicited  the  main  part 
of  the  testimony  throughout;  inciden- 
tally it  will  unfold  a  story  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  every  social  worker. 

In  the  course  of  the  formal  investi- 
gation, which  has  been  in  progress  for 
six  weeks,  the  state  commission  has  gone 
into  the  acts  of  the  municipal  commis- 
sion with  minute  scrutiny.  Throughout 
the  trial,  however,  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  exemption  by  the  local  commission 
of  forty-seven  examiners  of  charitable 
institutions  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities. 

In  widening  its  inquiry  to  cover  the 
work  of  these  examiners  the  state  com- 
mission has  travelled  so  far  from  the 
record  of  the  municipal  commission 
that  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties has  in  effect  been  made  the  real 
defendant  in  the  case.  The  head  of 
this  department  is  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel.  The  evi- 
dent desire  of  the  state  body  to  keep 
him  within  the  rays  of  its  inquiry 
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makes  it  necessary  to  examine  in  some 
detail  part  of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  work  for 
the  past  few  months. 

Destitute  residents  of  New  York 
city  needing  hospital  or  custodial  care 
are  given  by  law  the  right  to  receive 
such  care  at  the  city's  expense.  The 
city  may  keep  them  in  its  own  institu- 
tions or  it  may  pay  private  institutions 
for  keeping  them.  Some  one  must  de- 
termine whether  applicants  for  this 
are  are  or  are  not  proper  municipal 
charges,  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  is  the  kindly  Cerberus 
hat  performs  this  function. 

When  Mr.  Kingsbury  became  com- 
missioner of  public  charities  last  spring 
evidence  had  just  been  made  public 
tending  to  show  that  Cerberus  had  gone 
to  sleep.  In  December,  1913,  after 
three  years  of  investigation,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment had  declared  that  in  hos- 
pitals, almshouses  and  probably  other 
municipal  institutions  many  persons 
were  receiving  care  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense who  were  not  properly  public 
charges  on  the  city. 

These  statements  had  been  published. 
They  constituted  a  charge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  had  not 
done  its  duty  as  protector  of  the  city's 
purse  and  the  city's  poor.  Obvious- 
ly the  department's  neglect  was  added 
to  every  day  the  situation"  continued. 

Not  only  this  report,  but  Mr.  Kings- 
bury's own  growing  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  his  department  convinced 
him  that  not  for  years  had  adequate 
efforts  been  made  to  weed  out  improper 
public  charges  from  the  city's  benefi- 
ciaries. In  the  press  of  current  work 
this  had  been  neglected,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  city  commissioner  is  di- 
rected by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
to  make  an  annual  re-examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  dependents  receiv- 
ng  municipal  care. 

Last  year,  for  example,  applications 
for  city  relief  required  126,000  initial 
investigations  of  families;  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  department's  eighty-five 
examiners  to  visit  the  home,  interview 
the  relatives  and  learn  the  financial  con- 
dition in  each  of  these  cases.  Obvious- 
ly, this  current  work  alone  was  more 
than  eighty-five  people  could  do  well. 
Similar  conditions,  for  years,  had  caused 
the  annual  re-examination  to  be  done 
perfunctorily,  or  not  at  all. 

Two  situations,  therefore,  confront- 
ed the  head  of  the  department:  the  need 
of  an  immediate  and  complete  re-exam- 
ination of  all  municipal  charges,  and  a 
force  of  investigators  inadequate  to  un- 
dertake it.  A  careful  estimate  made 
within  the  department  showed  that  for 
such  a  re-examination,  to  be  completed 
within  six  months,  forty-six  additional 
examiners  would  be  needed.  Eight 
supervising  examiners  would  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  additional  stenogra- 
phers and  clerks.  The  cost  of  the  job 
was  estimated  at  about  $42,000. 


JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY 

Commissioner  of  public  charities.  The  in- 
vestigation, though  not  of  his  department, 
has  consisted  largely  in  attacks  on  his  meth- 
ods of  work  which  differ  radically  from 
those  of  his  Tammany  predecessors. 

An  eligible  list  of  persons  who  had 
passed  the  competitive  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  the  position  of  "examiner 
of  charitable  institutions"  was  in  exist- 
ence. This  list,  established  April  3, 
1911,  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
held  in  October,  1910,  or  three  years 
before  the  Fusion  movement  carried  a 
reform  administration  into  City  Hall 
and  changed  the  personnel  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  was  the  customary 
source  from  which  to  increase  the  de- 
partment's force  of  examiners. 

But  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  other  plans 
for  his  prospective  employes  than  mere- 
ly ousting  improper  municipal  charges 
from  public  and  private  institutions. 
He  wanted  to  rehabilitate  family  homes 
in  an  effort  to  restore  to  them  the  de- 
pendents the  city  had  been  supporting. 
He  wanted  to  dismiss  from  institutional 
care  all  those  whose  families  or  rela- 
tives, by  a  little  constructive  effort, 
could  be  put  in  position  to  support  them. 
This  might  mean  the  reuniting  of  sep- 
arated parents  and  the  smoothing  over 
of  other  family  difficulties.  It  might 
mean  finding  suitable  jobs  for  both 
men  and  women.  It  might  mean  any 
phase  of  the  skillful  "case  work"  done 
constantly  by  charity  organization  so- 
cieties, but  seldom  attempted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities. 

More  than  this  even,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
wanted  to  begin  a  study  of  the 
whole  subject  of  dependency.  This 
intensive  re-examination  of  thous- 
ands of  dependent  persons  present- 
ed an  opportunity  seldom  afforded, 
he  felt,  to  get  at  the  real  causes  an- 
nually compelling  large  numbers  of 
people  to  seek  institutional  relief  from 
the  city.  The  part  of  this  problem 
on  which  he  hoped  to  concentrate 


first  was    the    child    in    the  institution. 

The  field  work  called  for  by  this  plan 
obviously  required  special  training  for 
and  experience  in  social  investigation. 
Workers  would  find  it  necessary  to  get 
accurate  information  with  regard  to 
family  incomes,  the  mental  condition  of 
parents,  the  presence  of  such  diseases 
as  epilepsy,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis, 
records  of  unemployment,  and  many 
other  facts  calling  for  special  informa- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
crimination and  tact. 

The  regular  examiners  in  the  depart- 
ment had  had  no  duties  of  this  sort. 
Their  work  did  not  extend  beyond  as- 
certaining whether  an  applicant  was  an 
alien  or  a  non-resident,  whether  he  was 
destitute,  and  whether  other  persons 
were  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

No  civil  service  examination  had 
aimed  to  discover  qualifications  for  this 
new  work.  That  the  one  passed  by 
those  on  the  existing  eligible  list  did 
not  do  it,  was  plain  enough  from  the  an- 
swers made  by  those  heading  the  list. 

It  seemed  to  the  commissioner  that  the 
success  of  this  short,  emergent  piece  of 
work,  requiring  special  qualifications, 
demanded  exemption  from  examination 
for  those  who  were  to  undertake  it. 
Exemption  seemed  preferable  to  estab- 
lishing a  new  grade  of  employe,  with  a 
special  examination  to  discover  compe- 
tency, because  such  a  course  would 
have  consumed  valuable  weeks,  if  not 
months,  and  the  department  desired  to 
start  the  work  immediately. 

Application  was  therefore  made  to 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  exemption  was  secured  for  forty- 
seven  new  examiners  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, to  be  employed  for  six 
months.  The  course  pursued  in  secur- 
ing this  exemption,  and  the  manner  of 
the  commission's  granting  it,  are  among 
the  most  prominent  acts  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  directed  by  the  state 
commission's  investigation.  Considera- 
tion of  them  may  best  be  left  to  the  next 
article  in  this  series,  which  will  deal 
particularly  with  the  relations  and  char- 
acter of  the  two  civil  service  commis- 
sions now  at  odds. 

The  forty-seven  new  examiners  of 
charitable  institutions,  called  by  the  de- 
partment its  "special  re-investigation 
bureau,"  began  their  work  July  13. 

In  seeking  persons  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions the  department  turned  to  many 
well-known  agencies  in  social  work. 

Sixteen  of  the  forty-seven  were  col- 
lege or  university  graduates;  fourteen 
others  had  received  some  college  train- 
ing; twelve  were  high  school  graduates, 
and  the  remaining  five  had  had  an  ele- 
mentary school  education.  All  but  five 
had  been  students  of  social  conditions 
and  these  five  possessed  either  profes- 
sional or  technical  training.  Nine  were 
graduates  of  schools  of  philanthropy. 
In  addition  to  this  special  preparation, 
nearly  all  had  been  employed  in  actual 
social  work.  Many  had  held  several 
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positions,  calling  for  different  abilities 
and  equipping  them  with  varied  experi- 
ences. Fourteen  had  seen  previous  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  eleven  had  engaged  in  social 
settlement  work,  seven  had  been  em- 
ployed by  child-caring  institutions,  four 
had  worked  for  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  six  for  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  five  had  been  employed  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  six 
had  worked  for  either  the  Department 
of  Labor  or  the  New  York  State  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission.  A  score 
of  other  organizations  had  helped  to 
make  up  their  composite  experience. 

Although  it  is  too  early  now  to  pre- 
sent the  data  gathered  by  tnese  exam- 
iners bearing  on  the  causes  of  depend- 
ency, some  of  their  accomplishments  in 
weeding  out  improper  public  charges 
and  rehabilitating  families  may  be  indi- 
cated. Up  to  October  7,  or  during  the 
first  eleven  weeks  of  their  work,  they 
had  recommended  for  discharge,  621 
children  committed  for  destitution,  and 
had  actually  secured  the  discharge  of 
573.  They  had  recommended  the  dis- 
charge of  131  children  committed  for 
improper  guardianship,  and  had  secured 
the  discharge  of  25.  They  had  referred 
to  placing-out  agencies  415  abandoned 
or  deserted  children,  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  36  of  these  actual- 
ly put  into  foster  homes.  They  had 
recommended  the  discharge  of  58  pa- 
tients of  institutions  on  Randall's  Is- 
land and  had  (secured  the  discharge  of 
53.  They  had  found  85  children  who, 
because  they  were  non-residents,  aliens, 
or  county  poor  cases,  were  improper 
charges  on  the  city  and  had  referred 
them  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

They  had  thus  secured  the  actual  dis- 
charge from  institutions  of  687  chil- 
dren supported  by  the  city.  In  doing 
this  they  had  located  375  parents  who 
had  been  marked  on  the  department  rec- 
ords "not  found."  They  had  referred 
126  parents  to  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court  for  prosecution.  They  had  in- 
duced 164  parents  to  promise  to  con- 
tribute in  part  to  the  support  of  their 
children  in  institutions. 

Better  than  figures  in  revealing  the 
reconstruction  of  families  accomplished 
by  these  examiners  are  some  of  the  act- 
ual cases  handled  by  them.  The  four 
following  are  typical  of  scores  of 
others : 

The  parents  in  one  case  had  two  chil- 
dren in  an  institution.  They  occupied 
three  poorly  furnished,  badly  kept  rooms. 

The  worker  to  whom  the  case  was  as- 
signed, got  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
put  the  apartment  into  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Likewise,  upon  learning  the  desti- 
tute circumstances  of  the  family,  he 
agreed  to  decrease  their  rent  from  $10 
to  $9  a  month.  The  mother  was  an  un- 
tidy housekeeper,  and  after  showing  her 


MAYOR  MITCHEL 

It  is  more  than  hinted  that  the  investiga- 
tion represents  a  carefully-planned  flank  at- 
tack on  the  whole  Fusion  administration  of 
which  Mr.  Mitchel  is  the  head. 

how  to  tidy  up  things,  the  worker  left, 
informing  her  that  she  would  return  oc- 
casionally to  visit  her.  Clothing  was 
secured  from  a  relief-giving  agency  for 
the  children  at  home.  The  case  has  been 
kept  under  supervision  and  conditions 
have  materially  improved. 

Another  case  was  of  a  widow  whose 
two  children  had  been  committed  to  an 
institution.  The  woman  was  marked 
"not  found"  on  the  records.  After  con- 
siderable effort  the  visitor  traced  the 
woman  to  the  home  of  a  relative  where 
she  was  found  with  a  baby  six  months' 
old.  She  had  been  "keeping  company" 
with  a  young  man  who  had  promised  to 
marry  her  but  fear  of  his  parents  had 
deterred  him.  When  the  child  was 
about  to  be  born,  fear  drove  him  to  leave 
town.  He  was  located  and  brought  to 
the  office.  The  visitor  found  him  will- 
ing to  marry  the  young  widow,  provided 
the  consent  of  his  parents  was  obtained. 
They  were  interviewed  and  the  young 
woman  and  her  child  brought  to  them. 
The  '-oung  folks  were  married,  a  home 
established  and  the  two  children  taken 
from  the  institution. 

Two  years  ago,  upon  the  death  of  his 

wife,  F placed  his  infant  child  in 

the  care  of  his  married  sister  and  left 
town  to  seek  work.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  child  became  sick  and  was  removed 
to  a  municipal  hospital.  Upon  one  of 
her  visits  to  the  hospital,  the  aunt  was 
informed  that  the  child  had  been  adopt- 
ed. When  the  case  was  handed  to  a 
member  of  the  special  staff,  the  records 
showed  the  child  to  be  an  inmate  of  a 
private  child-caring  institution.  The 
father  was  recorded  as  dead.  The  aunt 
was  located  and  through  her  it  was 
found  that  the  father  was  much  alive. 
Disappointed  in  failing  to  find  his  child, 
he  had  enlisted  in  the  navy.  As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  of  the  truth,  he  came 
on  to  see  his  child.  The  latter  has  been 
taken  home  by  the  aunt  and  the  father 
voluntarily  offered  to  compensate  the 
city  for  the  expense  incurred  in  its  care 


and  maintenance. 

Because  his  wife  had  gone  astray  five 
years  ago,  M sent  three  of  his  chil- 
dren to  an  institution.  The  visitor  to 
whom  the  case  was  assigned,  located 
the  mother  and  learned  that  for  the  last 
three  years  she  had  led  a  good  life  ?  id 
bore  an  excellent  reputation  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. She  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
her  children  and  to  be  reunited  to  her 
husband.  After  several  visits,  the  visit- 
or prevailed  upon  the  man  to  meet  his 
wife.  They  met,  differences  were  patch- 
ed up,  a  new  home  established  and  their 
three  children  taken  from  the  institut- 
tion. 

Not  only  have  the  new  examiners  re- 
constructed homes  and  reunited  fam- 
ilies. They  have  saved  money  for  the 
city — many  times  their  own  salaries.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  has  estimated  that  the  687 
children  discharged  from  institutions 
mean  an  annual  saving  to  the  city  of 
$105,233.46.  From  new  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  parents  for  the  partial  sup- 
port of  children  left  in  institutions  the 
city  may  expect  to  collect  $11,115.22  an- 
nually, while  $1,307.25  has  already  been 
collected  on  old  agreements  that  had 
been  regarded  as  ineffective.  These 
sums  bring  the  total  yearly  saving,  due 
to  the  work  of  the  new  examiners,  up 
to  $117,655.63. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  average  stay  01 
a  child  in  child-caring  institutions  is 
two  and  one-third  years.  Applying  this 
to  the  yearly  saving  given,  we  find  that 
the  work  of  the  special  examiners  up  to 
October  7  will  mean  a  total  economy  to 
the  city  of  more  than  $247,000.  The 
examiners'  salaries  up  to  that  time 
amounted  to  $13,345.77.  This  is  the 
achievement  of  substantially  the  first 
half  of  their  period  of  service,  which 
terminates  December  31. 

Signal  testimony  to  the  work  of  these 
examiners  has  come  from  no  less  critical 
a  body  than  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  In  the  1915  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities provision  has  just  been  made  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  regular 
visitors  from  85  to  120.  The  new  con- 
ception of  their  duties  has  been  em- 
phasized by  changing  their  title  from 
"examiners  of  charitable  institutions" 
to  "social  investigators."  A  new  posi- 
tion, "director  of  social  investigations," 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year,  has  been 
created  to  give  adequate  superintend- 
ence to  their  work. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  innovation  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
administration  of  public  relief  in  New 
York.  It  has  converted  a  department  of 
charity,  run  by  routine  and  aiming  at 
best  only  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  its 
job,  into  a  department  of  social  welfare, 
which  is  eager  to  call  out  the  human 
values,  hidden  under  helplessness  and 
want.  The  connections,  direct  and  re- 
mote, between  this  and  violations  of  the 
civil  service  law,  will  be  brought  out  in 
the  next  and  succeeding  issues  of  THE 
SURVEY. 


The  Story  of  Dammerschlaf 

^n  American  Woman's  Personal  Experience  and  Study  at  Freiburg 

By  Mary  Boyd 


SEVEN     years     ago    an    American 
woman  on  the  way  to  a   Swiss 
lying-in     hospital,     which     her 
friends  had  confidence  in,  passed 
.    through  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  little 
\  Black  Forest  city  of  Freiburg. 

In  her  pension  she  heard  of  a  method 
I  of  painless  birth,  which  was  being  de- 
veloped in  the  local  university  of  the 
Grandduchy  of  Baden.  Some  of  the 
gossip  was  favorable,  some  hinted 
vaguely  and  darkly  of  dangers  to  mother 
and  child,  so  she  went  out  to  see  for 
herself. 

In  the  end  she  decided  to  give  up  the 
place  known  to  her  friends  and  risk  the 
unknown  Freiburg  Frauenklinik. 

Freiburg  Medical  School,  the  third 
greatest  in  Germany,  was  at  that  time 
the  home  of  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing. In  a  little  old  building,  ill-adapted, 
and  with  an  equipment  which  a  third- 
rate  obstetrician  at  home  would  despise, 
the  American  woman  found  men  work- 
ing out  in  infinite  detail  a  method  of 
obstetrical  anesthesia  which  was  ex- 
pensive for  their  time  and  brought  them 
no  profit  but  a  satisfaction  of  their  in- 
stincts as  tender  men  and  inspired  sci- 
entists. 

She  found  the  Klinik  doctors  over- 
sensitive because  of  the  contemptuous 
opposition  and  misrepresentation  of  their 
work  by  the  greatest  of  the  German 


medical  schools.  They  were  unwilling 
to  encourage  her  to  try  their  Dammer- 
schlaf, or  "Twilight  Sleep,"  and  told  her 
that  she  "took  it  at  her  own  risk."  But 
this  adventuress  from  the  new  world  to 
the  old  had  more  confidence  in  the  men 
than  in  their  words,  so  she  took  the 
"risk"  and  brought  forth  the  first  Amer- 
ican Dammerschlaf  baby. 

After  that  it  was  no  adventure.  Her 
first  sleep  was  classed  as  partial  or  in- 
termittent Dammerschlaf,  because  she 
woke  for  a  moment  at  one  point.  The 
two  confinements  she  had  later,  belonged 
in  the  class  of  perfect,  or  deep,  Dammer- 
schlaf. 

A  few  friends  followed  her  to  Frei- 
burg, and  awoke  at  their  appointed  time, 
to  have  babies  called  their  own  placed 
in  their  astonished  arms.  In  their  con- 
finements there  was  no  adventure  be- 
cause they  knew  just  what  to  expect. 
Nor  did  they  know  the  discomforts  of 
the  old  days,  for  two  modest  new  build- 
ings awaited  them,  equipped  with  special 
confinement  rooms,  with  pleasant,  home- 
like bedrooms,  and  long  sunny  rest  halls 
and  porches. 

But    all    told,    no   more    than    half    a 
dozen   American   women    shared   in   its 
service;    and   although   there   had   been 
discussion     of     scopolamin-morphin     in 
childbirth,   in  American  medical  journ- 
als   and    experimentation    in    American 
hospitals,  the  technique  of  the  Freiburg 
Dammerschlaf  had  received  little  notice, 
and  Freiburg  results  remained  a  closed 
book  to  the  women  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  seven  years  later  that  two  other 
American    women,    Mar- 
guerite   Tracy    and    my- 
self, set  forth  from  Frei- 
burg,    adventure  -  bound. 
We  left  a  changed  Frei- 
burg, stern  and  death  like, 
its       streets       re-echoing 
faintly  the  distant  cannon 
of  Alsace  and  loud  with 
the    alarms    of    unmuffled 
hooting  motor  ambulances, 
piled    with     double    tiers 
of  wounded. 


>'MRS.  BOYD  AND  THE 
YOUNGEST  REFUGEE — HER 
FREIBURG  BABY 

(SEE     EDITORIALS,      PAGE 
157) 


I  carried  my  little  "Twilight"  son  in 
his  German  envelope,  and  bore  him  that 
way,  stretched  on  his  comfortable  mat- 
tress, out  of  the  great  European  war. 
This  we  had  watched,  day  by  day,  ex- 
panding in  the  headlines  from  Austro- 
Servian  war  to  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  war  with  France,  war  with 
England,  until  the  headlines  read  only 
Europaische  Krieg,  and  what  had  seetn- 
ted  an  impossibility  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  had  become  a  fact. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  with  three  other 
women  members  of  our  family,  we 
rescued  little  "Peter"  Boyd — "Pierrot  the 
Clown,"  he  was  nicknamed.  With  him 
we  rescued  Timmy  Stewart — "Onkel," 
the  fat  club  man,  as  we  called  Miss 
Tracy's  Dammerschlaf  nephew — almost 
two  years  old,  his  sister  a  year  older, 
the  family  dog,  and  twenty-seven  pieces 
of  luggage;  depositing  them  all  in  due 
time  on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Here  there  was  no  more  piling  out  of 
trains  taken  over  by  soldiers  or  wound- 
ed, as  we  had  done  on  the  Continent, 
sometimes  as  often  as  three  times  in  a 
morning.  There  was  no  more  sitting 
for  hours  on  the  baggage,  holding  three 
angelically  patient  babies.  Instead  there 
was  an  interval  of  rest  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  adventure. 

For  that,  after  all,  was  something 
larger  than  this  flight  from  war.  It 
was  less  personal,  and  in  some  ways 
more  difficult,  than  the  adventure  of  the 
first  American  woman  who  had  gone  to 
Freiburg.  It  was '  the  adventure  of 
bringing  Freiburg  to  American  women — 
of  propagating  the  knowledge  of  pain- 
less birth,  of  reaching  them  through  the 
general  periodicals  with  a  message  which 
had  met  slight  response  from  American 
physicians  through  the  medical  press. 

I 

had  been  eager  to  throw  our- 
selves into  that  propaganda  ever 
since  the  first  American  came  back  with 
her  story.  In  the  interval  my  col- 
league's sister  had  herself  been  a  Frei- 
burg mother;  while  my  child  was  born 
last  winter,  in,  as  it  proved,  a  perfect 
Dammerschlaf, — living  witnesses,  these, 
to  the  success  of  the  method.  We  be- 
lieved that  what  could  be  done  in  one 
hospital  could  be  done  in  another — 
should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  mother- 
hood everywhere.  We  set  out  to  study 
and  to  give  publicity  to  the  method  and 
literature,  believing  that  the  Freiburg 
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doctors  would  be  glad  to  help  us  spread 
the  tidings.  But  to  the  professional  sen- 
sitiveness the  first  American  woman  had 
met,  we  found  added  the  baffling  in- 
hibitiveness  of  professional  etiquette. 

Geheimrat  Herr  Professor  Bernhardt 
Kronig,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
Dammerschlaf,  and  his  assistant,  Prof. 
Carl  Gauss,  who  worked  it  out  in  pains- 
taking detail,  would  give  out  no  scien- 
tific information  to  laymen, — still  less 
to  laywomen;  for  the  German  contempt 
for  women  is  honest  and  whole-souled. 
Beyond  the  usual  simple  explanation 
they  gave  to  all  mothers,  the  doctors 
left  us  and  our  fellow-worker  in  New 
York,  Constance  Leupp,  to  struggle- 
along  by!  ourselves,  expressing  disap- 
proval instead  of  the  encouragement 
hoped  for. 

But  if  the  lips  of  the  doctors  were 
sealed,  the  lips  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
university  were  not,  nor  of  their  col- 
leagues' wives,  nor  of  the  other  women 
of  Freiburg.  From  old  August  Weiss- 
man,  himself  the  center  of  a  scientific 
controversy  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  a  "scopolamin  baby,"  to  the  corner 
grocer's  wife,  the  response  was  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  pages  of  medical  journals  were 
open  also,  and  in  them  was  found  a 
buried  literature  of  scopolamin-morphin 
in  obstetrics  and  the  fight  for  the  Frei- 
burg Dammerschlaf  technique. 

.What  we  found  in  these  pages  so 
aroused  us  that  we  determined,  in  spite 
of  opposition,  in  spite  even  of  a  cool- 
ness which  grew  up  between  ourselves 
and  the  Frauenklinik  which  we  loved 
and  admired,  to  prosecute  our  undertak- 
ing to  the  end. 

We  determined  to  exploit  the  Dam- 
merschlaf by  publicity  in  order  to  save 
it,  for  we  saw  that  this  blessing  to 
women  bade  fair  to  die  out  with  the 
doctors  now  administering  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  scien- 
tific quarrels.  It  ig  only  necessary  to 
quote  the  local  practitioner  near  Frei- 
burg who  told  us  that  the  reason  Dam- 
merschlaf did  not  spread  but  remained 
almost  strictly  localized,  was  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Berlin  Medical  School.  "If 
Berlin  had  originated  it,"  he  said,  "it 
would  now  be  the  practice  of  all  Ger- 
many." 

When  we  expressed  to  an  American 
doctor  our  regret  that  our  work  had 
caused  attacks  on  the  Freiburg  doctors, 
he  laughed.  "Injured  the  Freiburg 
doctors !"  he  said,  "You  have  disinterred 
the  Freiburg  method.  We  took  our 
judgment  of  medical  matters  from  Ber- 
lin, and  Berlin  opposition  and  misrepre- 
sentation had  successfuly  closed  the  sub- 
ject for  us  until  you  reopened  it." 

This  had  been  our  own  judgment  from 
reading  the  literature.  At  Freiburg  a 
method  of  administration,  a  technique 
of  scopolamin-morphin  in  childbirth,  had 
been  painstakingly  worked  out.  Berlin 
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had  used  scopolamin-morphin  haphazard, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  Freiburg  tech- 
nique, and  then  proclaimed  the  claims  of 
Freiburg  to  be  false. 

We  believe  that  our  forcible  reopen- 
ing of  a  closed  chapter  in  medical  his- 
tory has  been  worth  while.  But  we  have 
not  always  felt  this  way  in  the  course 
of  our  work,  which  has  been  at  times 
the  most  difficult  and  comfortless  in  our 
experience. 

For  this  carrying  of  an  idea  out  of 
the  fastnesses  of  reticence,  opposition, 
and  misbelief  has  proved  more  difficult 
than  carrying  a  "Twilight  baby"  through 
sleepless  nights  and  blocked  travel  from 
the  region  of  war.  Setting  foot  in 
America,  we  found  that  because  of  our 
propaganda  we  had  been  given  the  title 
of  adventuresses,  to  which  we  are  not 
averse,  for  we  had  earned  it,  if  not  in 
the  sense  the  public  meant. 

What  is  this  Freiburg  technique,  and 
what  is  the  proved  experience  in  pain- 
less childbirth  at  Freiburg? 

But  first  of  all  what  is  the  history  of 
scopolamin-morphin  ? 

II 

TPHE  combined  narcotic,  scopolamin- 

.morphin,  is  a  new  one.    Its  first  use 

goes  back  no  farther  than  this  century. 

Its'  history  belongs  largely  to  Germany. 

Casting  around  for  some  general  an- 
esthetic which  should  not  have  the 
steady  death-rate  of  chloroform  and 
ether,  a  group  of  German  surgeons  be- 
lieved that  in  this  they  had  found  the 
ideal. 

These  doctors  used  the  combination 
hypodermically  in  huge  dosagje  for  major 
surgical  operations,  and  had  several 
deaths. 

It  is  this  experience  that  makes  many 
doctors  repeat  hypnotically  to  this  day. 


"that  dangerous  drug  scopolamin." 
Morphin  is  in  fact  the  more  dangerous 
component. 

Today,  its  use  in  major  operations  is 
abandoned,  but  it  is  found  invaluable  in 
small  dosage  as  a  preliminary  narcotic 
to  save  the  patient's  terror  and  struggle 
in  going  under  ether  or  chloroform.  In 
Crile's  anoci-association,  indeed,  by  com- 
bining this  drug  with  other  elements  in 
his  method,  the  inhalation  narcotic 
can  sometimes  be  eliminated  entirely. 

These  are  the  surgical  uses  of  scopo- 
lamin-morphin, or  scopo-morphin,  or 
hyoscin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In 
obstetrics,  it  has  generally  been  used  in 
a  succession  of  infinitely  small  doses  so 
far  apart  that  any  dangers  it  offers  in 
surgery  to  circulation  or  respiration  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  all  uses  of  this  new  and  experi- 
mental drug  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  death-rate  per  thousand  cases  stands 
midway  between  the  two  old  established 
and  well-known  anesthetics,  chloroform 
and  ether.  When  the  ether  death-rate 
is  corrected  by  deaths  from  ether-pneu- 
monia, scopolamin-morphin  stands  low- 
est of  the  three.1 

It  is,  however,  with  its  use  and  its 
mortality  in  obstetrics  that  we  are  con- 
cerned here.  Throughout  Germany, 
where  full  causes  of  death  are  most  care- 
fully recorded;  and  where  the  number 
of  scopolamin-morphin  births  amounts 
to  at  least  10,000,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  this  drug  in  labor,  proved 
by  autopsy,  is  one, — an  infant  who  died 
with  symptoms  of  morphin  poisoning. 
This  death  occurred  in  an  experiment 
where  the  Freiburg  technique  was  not 
used.3 

'Dr.   C.  Louis  Leipoldt,   London  Lancet, 
Feb.  11,  1911.     Neuber's  Statistics. 
2Gnuss's  report.  Carlsruhe.  1911. 
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To  physicians  in  other  countries  who 
tell  us  without  as  good  proof  as  that 
offered  in  Germany  that  they  have  had 
many  deaths  from  scopo-morphin  child- 
birth, I  can  only  say  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Gauss :  "Those  deaths  which  hither- 
to without  scopolamin  did  not  admit  of 
assignment  of  cause  must  not  now  be 
immediately  attributed  to  scopolamin." 

The  story  has  been  retold  many  times 
both  in  the  technical  pages  of  obstetrical 
journals,  and  in  the  past  year  in  the 
open  pages  of  the  popular  magazines, 
how  the  obstetrician,  Steinbiichel  of 
Gratz,  in  1903  first  tried  scopolamin- 
morphin  in  minute  doses.  He  meant  it 
to  give  momentary  sleep  to  exhausted 
mothers  between  their  pains.  But  he 
found  to  his  amazement  that  labor  kept 
right  on  while  they  slept.  He  was  thus 
able  in  some  cases  to  abolish,  in  others 
to  mitigate,  the  sufferings  of  childbirth. 

Kronig,  among  other  .German  obste- 
tricians, carried  Steinbiichel's  method 
further,  then  passed  it  on  to  his  assist- 
ant, Gauss,  to  perfect  the  technique  or 
method  of  use. 

Gauss  has  made  it  routine  practice  for 
all  patients  in  the  Freiburg  Frauenklinik 
who  do  not  refuse  it,  so  that  up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  used  there  in  at  least 
-5.000  cases. 

In  no  other  hospital  but  the  Freiburg 
Frauenklinik  have  the  experiments  with 
scopolamin-morphin  been  carried  be- 
yond a  few  hundred  cases;  in  no  other 
hospital  has  any  effort  been  made  to 
perfect  the  technique  by  working  out  a 
means  of  checking  up  the  patient's  state 
of  consciousness,  and  by  this  guide  regu- 
lating the  dosage. 

Analgesia,  or  obstetrical  anesthesia, 
is  the  obliteration  of  pain  occurring 
just  before  that  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness which  may  impede  or  even 
•  stop  labor.  This  analgesia  threatens 
constantly  to  drift  into  pain  on  the  one 
hand,  or  into  unconsciousness  on  the 
other. 

Steinbiichel  and  most  of  his  followers 
used  a  small  fixed  dose  of  scopolamin 
and  morphin  (.0003  scopolamin  and  .01 
morphin),  and  many  of  their  patients 
felt  pain.  Others  used  as  heavy  doses 
as  for  preliminary  anesthesia  and  had 
much  interruption  and  trouble  in  the 
birth  process. 

Gauss  soon  found  out  two  things.  One 
was  that  the  drug  varied  in  effect  with 
the  individual,  and  the  amount  of  the 
dose  had  therefore  to  be  suited  to  the 
individual.  He  could  not,  that  is,  stand- 
ardize the  use  of  the  narcotic  by  a  fixed 
amount. 

In  the  second  place  he  found  that  by 
raising  the  dose  a  little  above  the  mini- 
mum needed  for  momentary  sleep  for 
the  individual  patient,  he  could  produce 
and  maintain  steadily  a  condition  of 
practical  painlessness. 

With  a  first  dose,  about  .00015  greater 
•on  the  average  than  Steinbuchel's  fixed 
•dose  of  .0003,  he  attained  a  condition  of 
amnesia  or  instantaneous  forgetfulness. 


This  was  from  the  mother's  point  of  view 
identical  with  painlessness,  but  often 
retained  the  objective  signs  of  pain,  in 
trying  to  obliterate  which,  other  obste- 
tricians had  often  overdosed. 

This  was  because  they  had  none  but 
objective  means  of  judging.  The  con- 
dition of  amnesia  furnished  a  subjective 
means  by  which  the  mother  could  keep 
her  own  sleep  at  an  exact  balance.  Her 
cries  of  pain  meant  nothing;  her  mem- 
ory of  pain  meant  everything.  If  the 
cerebrum,  her  thinking,  apperceiving 
brain,  was  asleep  it  mattered  nothing 
that  her  cerebellum  was  awake.  The 
latter  must  be  awake  for  her  labor  to 
proceed  and  if  the  nerves  and  senses 
though  feeling  and  expressing  pain 
could  carry  no  message  of  it  to  her 
thinking  mind,  the  condition  was  satis- 
factory. 

Ill 

PHIS  condition  of  instantaneous  for- 
getfulness is  the  "clouded  conscious- 
ness" of  Dammerschlaf.  This  condition 
Gauss  made  use  of  to  maintain  itself. 
By  the  "memory  test,"  the  mother  was 
made  to  keep  herself  poised  in  the 
proper  sleep. 

The  ability  to  answer  questions  rele- 
vantly about  things  that  had  just  hap- 
pened was  a  sign  that  waking  was  near. 
Irrelevant  talk,  whether  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions or  not,  showed  that  the  sleep  was 
being  successfully  maintained  and  that 
no  new  dose  was  needed.  Doses  after 
the  first,  it  should  be  said,  were  ex- 
tremely small  and  morphin  was  seldom 
used  more  than  twice. 

"The  Dammerschlaf,"  said  Gauss  in 
1911,  "is  a  narcotic  condition  of  ex- 
tremely limited  breath,  like  a  narrow 
mountain  crest.  To  the  left  of  it  lie 
the  dangers  of  too  deep  effect,  with  un- 
consciousness and  absence  of  birth 
pains ;  to  the  right  the  dangers  of  too 
shallow  effect  with  retention  of  con- 
sciousness and  sensibility  to  pain.  The 
power  of  memory  is  and  remains,  the 
only  guide.  If  we  consult  the  memory 
and  test  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down,  then  the  Dammerschlaf 
is  devoid  of  danger  and  is  a  great  boon." 

This  memory  test,  especially  in  pa- 
tients naturally  stupid,  was  supplemented 
by  observing  certain  objective  signs 
such  as  the  condition  of  dilation  of  the 
pupil  and  locomotor  ataxia  of  the  hands. 

By  constant  checking  of  all  these 
things  every  half  hour  or  so,  doctor  and 
nurse  could  avoid  overdosing  or  under- 
dosing. 

"Have  I  taken  your  temperature?" 
asks  the  nurse  a  few  minutes  after  she 
has  done  so. 

"The  doctor  took  it  out  of  the  room 
hours  ago,"  the  patient  responds  cross- 
ly; "it's  quite  time  he  brought  it  back." 

An  enthusiastic  father  enters  the  room 
when  the  work  is  all  over.  "There  is 
the  crib  with  the  baby  in  it,"  he  says 
joyously.  The  mother  turns  her  head. 
"I  shall  move  that  crib  later  on,"  she 
says,  "and  plant  cabbages  and  nastur- 


tiums there." 

Thus  she  shows  that  she  has  not  yet 
passed  out  of  clouded  consciousness. 

These  are  the  elements,  very  crudely 
described,  of  the  technique  of  the  dos- 
age worked  out  at  Freiburg.  It  is  made 
up  of  sensitiveness  to  the  patient,  study 
and  adaptation  to  the  individual,  con- 
stant watching  and  checking  up  of  her 
condition  by  the  memory  test. 

The  Freiburg  technique  requires,  as 
will  readily  be  grasped,  double  or  treble 
the  staff  of  an  ordinary  lying-in  hos- 
pital. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  birth  process 
the  doctor  stays  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
dozing  at  intervals  and  resting,  if  it  is 
n'ight?  on  a  couch  by  the  bedside.  For 
the  patient  it  is  always  night.  Her  en- 
vironment is  indeed  an  essential  part  of 
the  technique  of  the  Dammerschlaf. 

If  her  still  waking  senses  are  excited 
too  far  they  may  awake  the  sleeping 
brain.  A  shaded  lamp  provides  her  twi- 
light. Doors  and  windows  are  sound 
proof.  Later  on  when  there  are  many 
doctors  and  nurses  in  the  room  and  the 
calcium  lights  are  on  for  the  actual 
birth,  antiphones  are  stuffed  into  her 
ears  and  a  covering  is  put  over  her  eyes. 

At  the  beginning  also,  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  sleep,  her  mind  is  quieted  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  removal  of  dis- 
tracting thoughts  and  the  withdrawal  of 
relatives  from  the  room. 

Without  exception  the  half-dozen 
doctors  who  have  studied  at  Freiburg 
and  used  this  technique  faithfully,  have 
made  a  success  of  securing  painlessness 
by  scopolamin-morphin  in  labor.  The 
study  is  not  a  matter  of  observation  of 
a  few  cases  but  of  months  of  patient 
work  and  slow  promotion.  In  two  years 
a  doctor  who  combines  this  with  his 
other  work  as  .intern  is  called  fairly 
equipped.  Those  who,  like  Hocheisen 
of  Berlin  Medical  School,  have  started 
their  experiments  with  scopo-morphin 
with  the  statement  that  "Gauss's  tech- 
nique is  impracticable  and  a  torture  to 
doctor  and  nurse,"  have  made  a  failure 
of  their  own  work.  But  their  failure 
has  not  discredited  Freiburg. 

The  Freiburg  case  experience  by 
which  this  technique  has  been  tested 
covers,  as  I  have  said,  some  5,000  cases. 

On  the  side  of  painlessness  the  Klinik 
has  had  80  per  cent  of  success.  A  small 
percentage  of  mere  pain-lessening  and 
13  per  cent  of  failure  to  prevent  pain 
consciousness,  can  be  laid  to  various 
causes.  Some  of  these  are  births  too 
quick  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  hypo- 
dermic, which  takes  from  one  to  three 
hours  to  have  its  full  effect,  and  which 
can  be  nullified  if  severe  pain  exists  at 
the  outset.  This  is  often  the  case  in  the 
quick  peasant  births  in  the  free  wards. 

Other  unsuccessful  cases  are  found 
almost  entirely  in  the  lower  wards  where 
the  technique  is  not  so  perfect.  Here 
patients  are  not  confined  in  separate 
rooms  and  are  therefore  subject  to  dis- 
tractions. Still  others  are  patients  tem- 
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peramentally  refractory  to  narcotization 
or  patients  whose  temperaments  were 
not  understood  or  their  sleep  skilfully 
watched  by  the  younger  interns. 

IV 

f\N  the  side  of  its  effect  on  the  health 
^^^  of  mother  and  child  and  on  the 
birth  process  the  Freiburg  reports  show 
that  the  system  has  also  proved  itself  a 
success,  for  the  Freiburg  Dammerschlaf 
has  been  blameless  of  injury  to  mother 
or  child. 

Something  should  be  said  before  tak- 
ing this  last  statement  up  in  detail,  of 
the  Freiburg  records,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  careful  studies  in  medi- 
cal literature  of  an  experiment  carried 
on  under  uniform  conditions  and  in  one 
place. 

The  Freiburg  reports  cover  in  all  3,600 
of  the  Klinik  cases.  In  no  experiment 
with  scopolatnin-morphin  itself,  outside 
of  Freiburg,  have  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred cases  been  studied.  Sometimes  in- 
vestigators have  tried  it  on  a  handful, 
sometimes  on  as  much  as  five  hundred. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  where 
Freiburg  technique  has  not  been  used,  as 
the  multiplication  of  cases  has  increased 
the  experimenter's  satisfaction  with  his 
narcotic  has  increased. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  Freiburg 
Dammerschlaf,  this  multiplication  of 
cases  has  been  greatest.  Dr.  Gauss  pub- 
lished no  report  at  all  till  five  hundred 
cases  existed  and  the  Dammerschlaf 
technique  was  almost  completely  worked 
out.  His  subsequent  reports  reaffirmed 
the  generalizations  of  that  report,  issued 
in  1906,  but  went  further  than  that  re- 
port, in  affirming  that  the  method  could 
be  used  safely  for  all  women  young  or 
old,  sick  or  well.  There  were,  that  is, 
practically  no  contra-indications  for  its 
use,  and  he  held  it  to  be  a  special  bless- 
ing for  the  sick  and  feeble.  Freiburg 
statistics  show  that  scopolamin-morphin 
in  Dammerschlaf  dosage: 

1.  Does  not  interfere  witH  the  birth 
process  or  appreciably  lengthen  it; 

2.  Does  no  injury  to  the  mother  but 
saves  her  the  nervous   exhaustion 
and    collapse    that    usually    follow 
birth; 

3.  Does  no  injury  to  the  child. 

For  its  effect  on  the  mother,  every 
detail  in  the  birth  process  has  been 
studied  by  some  intern  in  the  hospital. 
The  results  show  that  in  uncomplicated 
births  the  character  of  the  birth  pains 
have  been  normal,  the  blood  loss  is 
physiological,  and  the  average 
length  of  the  birth  deviates  at  the 
most  by  half  an  hour  from  the 
average  length  of  birth  given  by 
different  obstetrical  authorities. 
The  mother  has  no  drug  intoxica- 
tion to  recover  from,  and  the 
rapid  recovery  shows  that  her  ner- 
vous system  has  not  been  involved 
in  a  birth  process  which  painless- 
ness  has  made  simply  a  muscular 


exertion.  Though  no  very  large  scale 
study  of  this  aspect  has  been  made, 
there  are  indications  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  these  mothers  than  the  usual  are 
able  to  nurse  their  babies.  The  mother 
eats  solid  food  and  is  often  up  the  day 
after  the  birth  and  a  few  days  later  is 
allowed  to  stay  up  as  long  as  she  pleases. 
Her  only  danger  is  in  overdoing  because 
she  feels  so  well. 

When  some  obstetricians  were  dis- 
cussing the  ethics  of  saving  the  mother 
before  the  child,  Dr.  Kronig  is  reported 
to  have  said  emphatically:  "We  ob- 
stetricians must  save  the  mother  and 
the  child." 

In  no  small  number  of  cases  his  Dam- 
merschlaf has  saved  the  child  by  abolish- 
ing the  forceps  as  pain  alleviator,  with 
its  dangers  to  the  child.  For  some  rea- 
son not  perfectly  understood  by  the  doc- 
tors it  has  cut  the  infant  death-rate  of 
the  Freiburg  Klinik  from  3.4  per  cent 
to  1.3  per  cent. 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  low 
death-rate  may  be  offered  by  the  fact 
that  a  small  proportion,  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  Dammerschlaf  babies  come 
into  the  world  oligopnoeic,  or  lightly 
breathing.  This  condition  occasions 
some  alarm  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it. 
It  occasions  no  alarm,  however,  to  the 
skilled  Dammerschlaf  administrator, 
who  often  leaves  the  baby  lying  quietly 
till  the  child  takes  its  first  long  breath 
of  its  own  accord.  It  is  this  prevention 
of  premature  breathing  that  Professor 
Aschoff,  of  the  Department  of  Morbid 
Pathology  of  Freiburg  University,  con- 
jectures to  be  the  safeguard  of  the 
Frauenklinik  baby  and  the  possible  cause 
of  the  cut  in  the  infant  death-rate. 

"A  fraction  of  infant  mortality  at 
birth,"  says  Professor  Aschoff,  "has 
been  found  to  be  due  to  the  infant's 
attempts  at  premature  respiration,  and 
consequent  inhalation  of  what  are  called 
the  amniotic  fluids.  The  autopsies  of 
babies'  that  have  died  in  this  way, 
have  shown  the  bronchial  passages  chok- 
ed with  these  poisonous  fluids.  Such 
premature  effort  at  respiration,  owing  to 
a  momentary  interruption  of  the  plac- 
ental  supply  of  oxygen,  is  not  made  by 
the  scopolamin  baby,  through  whose  sys- 
tem an  infinitesimal  trace  of  the  moth- 
er's drug  has  passed,  to  be  entirely 
thrown  off  [as  Dr.  Holzbach's  experi- 
ments show]  by  the  child's  kidneys  with- 
in a  couple  of  hours  after  birth." 


"ONKEL" 


"Twilight"  youngster    and  refugee. 


Dr.  Meyer,  formerly  an  intern  at  Frei- 
burg, thus  describes  a  condition  of  light 
oligopnoea : 

"This  group  of  children  are  born  fresh 
and  rosy.  The  heart  beats  somewhat 
slowly  and  the  child  breathes  very  super- 
ficially. Once  in  a  while  it  opens  its 
eyes.  Its  appearance  does  not  create 
any  anxiety  in  the  spectator,  and  per- 
haps a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  normal 
breathing  sets  in." 

The  different  aspects  of  this  respira- 
tory peculiarity,  which  the  main  oppo- 
nent of  Dammerschlaf  has  himself  said 
need  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm  to  any- 
one but  a  novice  in  obstetrics,  are  thus 
described  in  Gauss's  1906  report: 

"The  newly-born  infant  takes  one- 
deep  breath  at  the  moment  of  birth  with 
a  more  or  less  loud  cry,  and  then  lies 
sometimes  motionless  and  sometimes 
moving  its  limbs,  the  heart's  action  con- 
tinuing. It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
a  short  breath  is  taken. 

"The  following  symptoms  are  also- 
especially  characteristic  of  this  condi- 
tion. The  children  respond  vigorously 
to  stimuli,  but  the  reflex  muscular  ac- 
tions so  occasioned  are  often  quite  sud- 
denly interrupted  before  they  are  com- 
plete, as  if  the  carrying  out  of  the  in- 
tended movement  had  been  all  at  once 
forgotten.  The  action  of  the  heart 
meanwhile  is  clearly  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  breathing.  As  the  interval 
from  the  last  breath  increases,  the  pulse 
slows  down  gradually,  rising  immedi- 
ately again  to  the  normal  frequency  as 
soon  as  the  next  breath  is  taken.  This 
process  is  continually  repeated  at  con- 
tinually diminishing  intervals  until  the 
breathing,  either  spontaneously  or  in- 
consequence of  external  causes,  becomes 
regular.  From  the  moment  at  which 
regular  breathing  begins,  the  children 
no  longer  show  any  deviation  from  the 
normal. 

"In  my  earlier  cases  this  condition  in- 
spired me  with  great  uneasiness,  and  I 
consequently  considered  myself  bound 
to  immediately  commence  measures  for 
resuscitation. 

"Gradually,  however,  by  cautiously  de- 
laying my  intervention,  in  suitable  cases,. 
I  found  that  this  anxiety  was  exagger- 
ated, so  that  at  various  times  for  the 
sake  of  experiment  I  calmly  waited  to- 
see  whether  the  child  would  begin  to- 
breathe  properly  without  any  outside  in- 
tervention. Various  infants  treated  in 
this  way  for  over  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes established  regular  breathing  with- 
out assistance,  the  breathing  action  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent,  and 
finally  absolutely  regular.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  whether  children  born  in 
this  condition  would  get  over  their 
apnoea  even  without  medical  as- 
sistance, we  can  answer  Yes,  with 
that  degree  of  probability  which 
we  in  medicine  have  a  right  to- 
expect. 

"In  spite  of  this,  I  have  hither- 
to considered  it  my  duty  not  to 
leave  the  house  so  long  as  a  pa- 
tient was  still  under  the  influence 
of  scopolamin-morphium,  and  until 
we  have  the  experience  of  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  cases 
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than  I  yet  have  at  my  disposal,  I  shall 
also  consider  it  my  duty  in  future  to  al- 
ways be  ready  in  attendance  to  render 
assistance  if  necessary.  If,  in  the  case 
of  oligopnoeic  children,  I  delayed  taking 
action,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  I  yet 
in  the  case  of  those  whom  I  have  called 
apnoeic  began  immediately  with  efforts 
for  resuscitation. 

"It  was  found  that  slight  tickling  of 
the  skin  was,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce regular  deep  breathing  and  loud 
crying. 

"The  quickest  and  surest  method  was 
always  a  rhythmic  massage  of  the  heart, 
probably  principally  because  this  method 
-combines  tickling  with  a  direct  influence 
<m  the  heart  and  respiration." 

Between  the  first  and  second  five  hun- 
dred cases  studied  at  Freiburg,  the  per- 
centage of  apnoeic  children  was  cut  in 
half.  Today,  the  cases  where  massage 
is  used  are  few. 

Asphyxia,  which  is  the  most  serious 
breathing  difficulty  at  birth,  does  not  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  scopolamin-morphin, 
and  the  percentage  of  these  rare  cases, 
due  to  various  causes,  is  the  same  as  it 
was  before  the  introduction  of  Dammer- 
schlaf. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  scopolamin- 
morphin  Dammerschlaf  as  worked  out 
at  Freiburg.  It  has  proved  itself  to  have 
no  elements  of  harm  to  mother  or  child, 
and  has  furnished  in  80  per  cent  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  complete  pain 
obliteration. 

The  Freiburg  Dammerschlaf  is,  as 
•one  American  professor  has  expressed 
it.  the  80  per  cent  perfect  method — 80 
per  cent  perfect  as  to  both  pain-oblitera- 
tion and  practicability,  because  it  re- 
quires special  conditions  for  its  success. 

This  professor  expressed  his  hope  that 
a  100  per  cent  method  would  in  time  be 
worked  out,  one  that  would  always  suc- 
ceed and  one  that  could  be  used  by  all 
doctors  in  all  places.  Perhaps  such  a 
method  is  even  now  being  worked  out 
somewhere,  or  perhaps  the  scopolamin 
Dammerschlaf  will  set  other  doctors  to 
working  towards  it. 

V 

TO  me  and  to  many  in  this  twentieth 
century,  which  has  abandoned  the  old 
Puritan  ideal,  and  aims  for  inherent  joy 
in  life,  the  mere  abolition  of  the  pangs 
of  labor  is  sufficient  to  justify  Twilight 
Sleep  or  any  other  safe  obstetrical  an- 
esthesia. In  all  literatures  of  all  na- 
tions these  pangs  have  been  the  synonym 
of  supreme  agony,  and  the  fear  of  child- 
birth has  poisoned  the  happiness  of 
many  women  at  a  time  when  they  should 
be  happiest. 

The  suffering  of  the'  child-bearing 
woman  is  not  merely  a  discipline — the 
price  she  pays  for  her  child,  though  this 
appears  to  be  the  view  of  those  stoical 
women  who  repudiate  relief.  The  suf- 
fering of  childbirth  is  not  merely  a  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment.  It  is,  in  the 
words  Sir  James  Young-Simpson  used 
of  it  two  generations  ago,  "a  dangerous 


and  a  destructive  accompaniment." 

How  little  impression  the  scopolamin- 
morphin  birth  leaves  on  the  mother's 
nerves,  how  sound  and  well  she  is  after 
she  has  brought  her  child  into  the  world 
is  shown  by  the  course  of  her  convales- 
cence. This  is  merely  a  rest,  with 
gentle,  healthful  exercise  to  restore  the 
stretched  muscles,  with  recreation  and 
ordinary  food.  It  is  not  lying  abed, 
weak  and  wracked  and  bound,  and  feed- 
ing on  the  liquid  diet  of  the  sick. 

Pain,  furthermore,  is  itself  a  hin- 
drance to  the  act  of  birth.  Suffering  is 
the  main  cause  of  that  "secondary  insuffi- 
ciency of  birth-pains,"  which  often  pro- 
long a  birth  and  endanger  mother  or 
child.  Suffering  also  causes  spasmodic 
lacerating  efforts.  That  is,  in  more  than 
one  way,  pain  often  creates  abnormality 
in  a  birth  which  offers  no  physiological 
abnormalities. 

In  one  of  the  most  illuminating  arti- 
cles written  on  scopolamin,  or  hyoscin, 
as  he  calls  it,  Dr.  W.  H.  Birchmore  de- 
scribes how  painlessness  normalizes  the 
muscular  exertion  of  birth: 

"The  steady  slowly  increasing  and 
tremendous  force  exerted  by  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,"  he  says  of  the  births 
observed  by  a  group  of  physicians,  "at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  observers." 

The  physicians  watching  these  births 
noticed  especially  the  helpful  and  pur- 
poseful positions  that  the  women  took, 
though  soundly  sleeping,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  their 
muscles.  One  physician  who  had  at- 
tended many  labors  said  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  Another 
experienced  obstetrician  looked  on  in 
wonder.  He  remarked  afterwards,  "It 
was  as  if  for  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
the  natural  action  of  a  woman  in  labor." 

The  convulsive  and  irregular  pains, 
which  often  cause  perineal  rupture  and 
other  injuries,  were  entirely  lacking,  and 
in  their  place  were  observed  a  "dozen 
small,  slowly  stretching  pains"  that 
carried  the  birth  on  in  orderly  progress. 

Not  only  was  the  mother's  voluntary 
action  made  ideal,  but  the  involuntary 
muscular  contractions  were  augmented 
and  regularized ;  for  secondary  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  birth  pains  due  to  exhaus- 
tion from  suffering,  was  not  experienced. 
Dilatation  of  the  birth  canal  was  fur- 
thered, and  relaxation  of  the  passages 
prevented  laceration. 

Finally,  pain  is  today  often  the  reason 
for  operative  interference  at  birth. 
This  is  true  of  many  births  requiring 
forceps.  Obstetrical  specialists  have 
grown  more  and  more  to  hate  the  for- 
ceps. Many  even  advise  the  Caesarean 
in  cases  where  the  high  forceps  is  gener- 
ally used.  In  cases  of  narrow  pelvis  the 
"waiting  method"  is  a  means  of  replac- 
ing this  forceps,  but  waiting  under  con- 
ditions of  full  consciousness  is  impossi- 
ble, or  inhuman.  Muscular  weakness 
and  stiffness  due  to  age  are  occasions 
for  forceps  in  ordinary  practice.  But 


such  patients  can  usually,  given  suffi- 
cient time,  by  painlessness  and  especially 
with  the  aid  of  a  muscular  stimulant, 
bring  their  own  babies  into  the  world. 

The  duration  of  the  Dammerschlaf 
birth,  compared  with  comparative  tables 
giving  the  experience  of  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing obstetricians  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  averages  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  birth  in  full  consciousness. 

The  Dammerschlaf  average,  however, 
represents  some  births  wholesomely 
shortened  by  the  elimination  of  inhibi- 
tory pain,  and  others  wholesomely 
lengthened  by  making  possible  the  time 
element  they  require  to  overcome  struc- 
tural difficulties. 

VI 

CCIENTIFIC  surgery  and  the  splendid 
modern  hospital  have  grown  to- 
gether out  of  the  humane  practice  of 
anesthesia,  and  expensive  as  surgery  is, 
it  is  practiced  in  the  same  way  in  the 
free  wards  as  in  the  private  ones;  the 
operating-room  and  the  conditions  of 
operation  are  identical. 

The  humane  practice  of  Dammer- 
schlaf will  raise  obstetrics  also  to  a 
costly  science.  Dr.  Birchmore  hails  this 
"hyoscin  sleep"  as  that  form  of  pain- 
lessness on  which  "that  great  improve- 
ment of  the  obstetric  art  for  which  we 
have  all  been  looking  can  be  grounded." 

Just  as  the  village  barber  no  longer 
performs  operations,  the  untrained  mid- 
wife of  the  neighborhood  will  pass  out 
of  existence  under  the  effective  com- 
petition of  free  painless  wards.  Life- 
giving  will  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as* 
a  cheap  matter.  A  new  view  of  the 
value  of  life  will  be  fostered.  Today 
the  sense  of  its  cheapness  is  so  strong 
as  to  even  stupefy  society  into  habitual 
phlegmatic  acceptance  of  its  pain.  No 
other  reason  is  general  enough  to  ac- 
count for  half  a  century  of  delay  in 
the  perfecting  of  a  method  of  painless 
birth — for  two  generations  have  passed 
since  the  question  was  agitated. 

Today,  the  able-bodied  young  men  of 
Europe  are  risking  their  lives  and  limbs, 
are  inviting  suffering  for  themselves, 
in  the  unusual  dangers  of  war.  At 
worst  once  in  a  generation  this  may 
happen  to  men.  Today,  women  still  ac- 
cept the  lonely  danger  and  the  unshared 
suffering  of  childbirth  as  a  normal  part 
of  life,  many  going  through  it  again 
and  again. 

But  now,  modern  science  believes 
that  nine  months  of  physiological  de- 
pression, disturbance  of  the  bodily  func- 
tions, and  giving  out  of  nourishment 
and  energy,  of  the  loss  of  beauty,  and 
withdrawing  from  the  customary  re- 
source of  society,  are  enough  of  a  bur- 
den for  one  year  out  of  a  woman's  life. 

"Until  the  hyoscin  sleep  was  discov- 
ered," says  Dr.  Birchmore,  "fear  domi- 
nated pregnancy  and  the  pains  of  ma- 
ternity remained  a  horrid  and  incontest- 
able truth." 


Alabama  in  the  Making 

By  Ethel  Armes 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  STORY  OF  COAL  AND  IRON  IN  ALABAMA 


IN  a  southern  legislature,  such  as 
Alabama's,  comprising  planters, 
lawyers,  editors,  physicians,  den- 
tists, one-horse  farmers,  small 
merchants,  politicians,  tradesmen,  ex- 
teachers,  railroad  men,  college-bred 
men,  illiterate  men,  natives,  men  of  for- 
eign extraction,  young,  old,  rich,  poor — 
you  are  bound  to  strike  upon  a  confu- 
sion not  only  of  tongues.  That  may  be 
one  reason  why  Alabama  is  behind- 
hand in  all  the  fundamental  forms  of 
what  we  have  come  to  call  progressive 
legislation.  Another  factor  is  that  the 
state  Legislature  meets  only  once  every 
four  years. 

The  forthcoming  session  opens  on 
January  12,  1915.  To  help  bring  clarity 
to  its  proceedings,  and  to  make  sure 
that  this  four-year  opportunity  for  con- 
structive statecraft  does  not  go  by  de- 
fault, the  first  of  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings on  all  the  proposed  bills  for  remedi- 
al legislation  will  be  held  this  month  by 
the  legislators-elect  from,  in,  and  about 
Birmingham,  locally  termed  "the  Jeffer- 
son County  delegation."  The  innovation 
was  announced  in  September  and  all 
the  people  of  the  district,  men  and  wom- 
en, were  invited  to  come  to  thresh  out 
in  open  forum,  at  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  various  reform  measures  in 
social,  economic,  educational,  and  judi- 
cial matters,  most  needed  today  in  Ala- 
bama. The  plan  recalls  the  ancient 
Saxon  assembly,  the  Witenagemot,  in  its 
first  fine  sense  before  the  voice  of  the 
freeman  was  quieted  by  a  king's  thegns. 

So  refreshingly  democratic  in  a  state 
such  as  Alabama,  which  has  never  yet 
belonged  to  the  people,  this  custom  may 
eventually  open  Alabama's  doors  to 
progress  in  other  than  commercial  and 
industrial  phases,  and  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  other  states. 

This  Jefferson  County  delegation  is. 
of  course,  just  one  fraction  out  of  a 
state  full  of  delegations.  But  it  chances 
to  be,  numerically  speaking,  the  largest 
fraction,  having  seven  representatives 
and  one  senator,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  played  the  strong  hand  in  the 
Alabama  Legislature  since  the  late 
eighties  when  Birmingham  began  to 
dominate  the  state.  It  ha£  been  in  times 
past  the  dictator  of  many  a  rotten  law 
and  ordinance,  the  very  throne  of  graft, 
demonstrator  of  falsely  directed  capital- 
ism, a  sower  of  bitter  seed.  Its  sins  are 
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legion.  It  was  what  they  call  in  the 
South,  "human." 

Now  here  it  comes  again,  this  dele- 
gation,— new  blood  this  time  altogether, 
new  folks,  new  ideas,  and  quite  without 
apologies  for  all  the  crumbled  old  skele- 
tons in  its  closet.  Everybody  in  Ala- 
bama knows  all  about  the  skeletons,  any- 
how— they  always  do,  right  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  accept  them,  too — and  this  dele- 
gation was  not  responsible.  No  time  for 
regrets  or  tears;  get  to  work. 

There's  a  big  job  ahead. 

What  do  the  people  want — really 
want — need- — urge  ?  Find  out.  That  is 
their  method  of  action. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
delegation  have  already  publicly  endor- 
sed the  bills  and  reforms  set  forth  in 
this  article,  notably :  the  necessity  for  a 
new  state  constitution ;  the  creation  of 
a  state  social  welfare  department  and  a 
state  public  health  department ;  the  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall;  reforms 
in  judicial  procedure,  in  prison  and  con- 
vict system;  educational  reform;  a  child 
labor  law,  equal  suffrage,  a  workers' 
compensation  law,  and  drastic  changes 
in  the  taxation  system  of  the  state. 

The  men  composing  the  Jefferson 
County  representation  are  as  follows: 
Thomas  J.  Judge,  Isadore  Shapiro,  J.  B. 
Weakley,  William  S.  Welch,  Dr.  E.  P. 


ISADORE    SHAPIRO 


Member-elect  of   the   Alabama   state 
Legislature,  who  was  the  candi- 
date of  social  service  workers. 


Hogan,  Felix  Tarrant,  N.  W.  Scott,  and 
D.  R.  Copeland,  four  lawyers,  a  surgeon, 
a  real  estate  man,  a  politician  and  a 
produce  merchant  respectively. 

Of  these,  Isadore  Shapiro  was  the 
candidate  of  the  social  service  workers 
of  the  Birmingham  district  and  many 
thousand  others — because  of  the  eager 
leadership  he  has  put  into  municipal  af- 
fairs. He  is  in  his  early  twenties,  and 
has  lived  in  Birmingham  virtually  all 
his  life.  He  became  one  of  the  va 
army  of  child  laborers  of  Alaba 
Later  he  put  himself  through  the  publii 
schools  in  the  face  of  illness  and  de 
perate  poverty,  and  entered  upon 
study  of  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  at  one 
to  New  Haven,  entered  the  law  schc 
of  Yale  University  with  thirty-five 
trance  requirements  to  work  off  and  nc 
a  penny  to  his  name,  and  made  his  mar 
at  Yale! 

Graduating  with  honors,  he  returne 
to  Alabama  to  practice  law  in  Birmir 
ham,  established  the  Free  Legal  Aid 
Bureau,  fought  the  loan  sharks,  becar 
active  in  every  sociological  endeav 
worth  while,  spoke  on  public  question 
meanwhile  studying  savagely  on  moder 
civic,  social,  and  economic  problems  and 
digging  night  and  day  to  get  at  the  root 
of  Alabama's  needs — your  true  patriot 
sort,  all  afire  for  justice  and  for  right. 

Jefferson  County  and  Alabama  may 
count  themselves  lucky  to  have  young 
Shapiro  as  one  of  their  men  at  the 
State-house.  He  is  throwing  himself, 
youth,  fire,  brains  and  vision,  into  the 
work  ahead. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  will  be  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  five  repre- 
sentatives and  thirty-five  senators. 
Some  of  these,  like  Isadore  Shapiro,  are 
young  men  with  stirring  ideals;  some  are 
older  men  who,  facing  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  multiplication  of  bad  laws,  see 
the  gathering  forces  of  economic  storm 
and  moral  disaster  breaking  over  the 
state;  and  seeing  this,  are  interested  at 
least  in  the  endeavor  to  strike  daylight 
out  of  the  dark.  Many  there  are,  of 
course,  who  are  reactionaries,  old  so- 
called  "conservatists,"  ever  stubborn  in 
the  wrong,  afflicted  with  mental  astig- 
matism, seeing  possibly  one  sole  issue — 
say  state-wide  prohibition — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else.  Others  have  been 
fired  with  the  very  reforms  that  the 
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Jefferson  County  delegation  is  taking 
up  with  such  spirit.  The  new  Jefferson 
County  isn't  claiming  any  "corner"  on 
initiating  or  originating  measures,  but  is 
eager  to  co-operate — join  the  rest  in 
getting  the  best  results  for  the  state  as 
a  whole. 

Alabama  is  in  such  a  fearful  muddle ! 
In  the  first  place,  take  our  constitution. 

Now,  although  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  Alabama  was  drawn  up  less  than 
fourteen  years  ago,  it  appears  to  have 
been  made  about  400  B.  C. 

Its  framers  saw  but  one  object  ahead 
— the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro. 
Vision  of  all  else  for  Alabama's  progress 
was  utterly  blotted  out.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  one  object,  the  "states- 
men" made  of  Alabama  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  They  stunned  it,  bound  it, 
swathed  it,  put  it  in  the  grave — where 
it  lies  today.  It  must  be  resurrected,  un- 
bound, unswathed,  lifted  to  the  open  air 
and  sunlight,  set  free  to  live,  and  let 
live.  Not  a  single  fundamental  im- 
provement or  reform  in  state,  counties, 
towns  or  cities  but  is  obstructed  by 
the  present  constitution.  It  forbids — 
ever  forbids. 

For  a  New  Constitution 

Therefore,  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  and  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitution, is  the  first  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gressive legislator.  This  need  is  recog- 
nized in  every  county,  not  only  in  Jef- 
ferson, which  possibly  has  suffered  most 
under  the  thongs  and  bindings  of  the 
system  it  helped  to  create. 

To  abolish  the  state  convict  depart- 
ment and  create  in  its  place  a  state  de- 
partment of  social  welfare  which  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  convicts,  prisons, 
hospitals,  almshouses,  reform  schools 
and  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
in  the  state,  is  one  of  the  first  specific 
measures  which  will  be  advanced. 

Alabama  spent  last  year,  less  than 
$75,000  for  preventive  work  in  disease, 
delinquency,  crime  and  insanity,  $348,- 
097.75  in  so-called  curative  work  (main- 
taining the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital), 
and  a  million  dollars  on  jails  and  prisons. 

Yet  the  state  is  ever  crying  poverty. 
And  it  is  poor — no  denying  it — made  so 
by  its  own  economic  errors  and  kept  so 
by  them. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  1913-14  for 
expenditures  on  prevention  work : 

For  public  health $26,200 

For  State  Training  School  for  De- 
linquent  Girls    3,000 

For  Mercy  Home  Industrial  School 

for  Dependent  Girls 4,000 

For      Alabama      Boys'     Industrial 
School   40,000 

The  Juvenile  Court  system,  for  which 
a  most  excellent  law  is  already  provid- 
ed, is  established  in  only  two  counties 
in  the  state  and  inadequately  supported 
even  there. 


Wherefore,  a  social  service  department 
which  shall  equalize,  distribute,  and  bal- 
ance conditions,  is  felt  to  be  an  impera- 
tive need  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive moves  a  southern  state  could 
make. 

For  Health  and  Justice 

The  creation  of  a  state  public  health 
department  is  equally  important.  Urged 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Hogan,  a  surgeon  and  a 
member  of  the  Jefferson  county  delega- 
tion, a  measure  is  now  being  outlined  to 
include  medical  and  dental  inspection 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, a  sanitary  system  for  towns,  cities 
and  rural  communities,  including  mining 
camps,  construction  camps,  and  mill  vil- 
lages; a  uniform  housing  code;  pure 
food  laws,  and  meat,  milk  and  water 
inspection  under  authoritative  control. 

The  only  scientifically  enforced,  well- 
developed  scheme  of  sanitation  for  rural 
communities,  mine  villages,  and  camps 
existing  in  the  state  is  that  inaugurated 
by  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation. Purely  a  private,  not  a  public, 
service,  its  influence  is  accordingly  nar- 
rowed— and  mine  and  camp  sanitation  is 
a  purely  optional  matter  with  every  com- 
pany. The  work  done  by  the  progressive 
companies  is  jeopardized  by  the  condi- 
tions which  persist  with  the  non-pro- 
gressive. 

Those  legislators-elect  who  are  both 
lawyers  and  progressives,  are  much  con- 
cerned over  the  tangled  judicial  system 
of  the  state.  This  system  permits,  for 
example,  grown  folks  and  children  to  be 
arrested  for  the  most  trivial  offenses — 
often  merely  to  swell  the  fee  for  a  dep- 
uty sheriff.  If  it  is  summer  time,  the 
victims  are  thrown  into  jails  (some  of 
which  beggar  description)  and  kept  there 
for  three  long  hot  months  while  the 
courts  are  closed,  awaiting  their  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty ! 

In  the  fall,  the  dockets  are  congested 
and  further  agonizing  delay  confronts 
the  tortured  victims  of  this  inhuman  sys- 
tem. 

Furthermore,  each  of  the  various 
courts,  criminal,  chancery,  city  and  cir- 
cuit, is  separately  maintained;  salaries 
of  judges,  clerks,  assistants  and  record- 
printing  costs,  ensuing  in  a  heavy  ex- 
pense that  is  quite  unnecessary.  Courts 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  fee  sys- 
tem are  hot-beds  of  graft,  breeding- 
places  of  iniquity  and  crime. 

The  whole  method  is  outrageously 
wrong. 

The  new  system  devised  for  Jeffer- 
son County  provides  for  a  consolidation 
of  a^l  the  courts,  to  be  presided  over  by 
one  judge  with  power  to  assign  cases 
to  his  associates.  It  further  provides 
that  this  consolidated  court  shall  remain 
in  session  the  year  round,  the  judges 
alternating  for  their  vacations.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  fee  system  and  the  justice 
of  the  peace  system,  is  called  for,  also 


the  equipment  of  the  solicitor's  office 
with  a  staff  of  assistants — it  is  hoped 
not  detectives — who  shall  assist  in  mar- 
shaling evidence. 

But  the  local  jails  are  only  the  be- 
ginning of  evil  conditions  of  incarcera- 
tion. 

Present  conditions  of  the  Alabama 
prison  and  convict  system  also  are  de- 
plorable. 

Here  the  convict  lease  system  has 
existed  for  years,  wedding  political  cor- 
ruption to  human  exploitation  and  keep- 
ing down  wages  of  free  labor  in  coal 
mines  and  turpentine  camps.  Both  the 
state  and  divers  corporations  obtain  rich 
revenue  from  crime  while  the  convicts' 
dependents  starve.  The  convict  and  his 
crime  become  a  commercial  asset. 

The  legislator-elect  who  is  attacking 
these  conditions  is  J.  W.  Green,  of  Dallas 
County,  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the 
Southern  Railway. 

First,  to  take  the  convicts  out  of  the 
mines,  out  of  competition  with  free  la- 
bor; 

Second,  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  for  their  dependents; 

Third,  to  introduce  the  indeterminate 
sentence ; 

Fourth,  to  provide  a  probation  system 
for  adult  first  offenders — these  four 
measures  are  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Green  bill,  and  this  bill  is  publicly 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  Jefferson 
County  representatives. 

Public  hearings  will  do  much  to  bring 
the  knowledge  of  these  evils  home  to 
the  people. 

For  Better  Education 

Other  conditions  are  equally  startling. 
Alabama  ranks  third  in  the  Union  in  il- 
literacy. One  in  every  ten  of  the  state's 
native  whites  can  neither  read  or  write. 
Alabama  is  one  of  the  six  states  in  the 
Union  without  any  form  of  compulsory 
education. 

Wherefore,  the  framing  of  a  compul- 
sory education  law  is  to  be  one  of  the 
main  considerations  of  the  incoming 
legislature;  also,  more  adequate  support 
of  the  State  University  at  Tuscaloosa, 
and  the  State  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Auburn.  A  new  system  of  concentration 
and  more  adequate  support  of  schools 
must  be  devised  that  will  get  away  from 
the  old  pork-barrel  methods.  Says  Mr. 
Shapiro,  "Alabama  mis-spends  about 
$3,000,000  annually  for  education,  and 
doesn't  hit  the  illiterate  spots !" 

Local  taxation  for  schools  as  an 
emergency  measure  is  urged,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  compulsory  school-tax 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  poll-tax 
is  strongly  advocated.  The  heavy  poll- 
tax  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  constitution 
disfranchises  a  vast  majority  of  intelli- 
gent white  citizens,  making  it  literally 
impossible  in  thousands  of  cases  for 
workingmen  to  vote. 

There  are  eighteen  normal  and  agri- 
cultural schools  in  Alabama  supported 
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in  one  fashion  or  another  by  the  state. 
They  are,  to  speak  frankly,  one-horse  in- 
stitutions !  Few  of  them  have  sufficient 
funds  for  the  installation  of  such  funda- 
mental equipment  as  sewage  systems, 
water  supply,  modern  lighting  and  heat- 
ing systems,  or  sanitary  provisions  of 
any  sort,  to  say  nothing  of  equipment  in 
other  directions,  such  as  an  able  teach- 
ing force  and  all  that  goes  with  the 
modern  school. 

There  are  not  enough  schools  for  pri- 
mary, fundamental  training  in  the  state, 
but  far  too  many  scattered  institutions 
for  that  misnomer,  "higher  education." 

To  abolish  these  various  small  state 
schools,  and  concentrate  funds  upon  one 
strong  well-equipped  normal  school, 
which  shall  be  a  department  of  the  State 
University — this  is  the  idea  of  certain 
of  the  more  progressive  legislators.  The 
non-progressives  oppose  thus: 

"A  man  is  apt  to  be  proud  of  having 
a  school  in  his  own  locality,  and  is  jeal- 
ous of  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  ft. 
He  naturally  wants  to  see  his  own  sec- 
tion prosper,  and  we  must  all  compro- 
mise and  satisfy  everyone  all  round !" 

Mistaken  Loyalty 

There — summed  up  in  a  paragraph — 
is  the  curse  of  Alabama.  The  feeling 
of  so-called  "patriotism,"  "loyalty"  to  a 
man's  own  home  town,  his  county,  his 
section,  his  neighbors,  his  kin,  right 
or  wrong,  quite  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  as  a  whole,  of  the 
South,  of  the  Nation,  finally,  of  the 
Universe — there  is  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  it  may  take  generations  to  mod- 
ify. 

It  is  peculiarly  "southern."  Broad 
ideas,  sown  in  the  South,  too  often  fall 
on  stony,  soil.  The  Alabama  politician  or 
citizen,  who  sees  beyond  his  own  front 
door  is  a  rare  individual.  Note  already 
the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  a  sug- 
gestion to  remove  the  state  medical 
school  from  Mobile  where  it  is  not  only 
ill-equipped  but  also  out  of  the  way  of 
students,  physicians  and  surgeons,  to 
Birmingham,  its  logical  position,  and 
you  have  an  instance  of  this  sectional 
feeling — the  temper  and  the  will  to  cut 
off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face. 

Yes,  he's  very,  very  human,  your  na- 
tive Alabaman.  Very  human ! 

And  this  talk  about  rescuing  the 
schools  from  politics.  That's  very  much 
in  the  wind.  A  group  of  the  legislators- 
elect  is  also  agitating  the  matter  of 
making  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
education,  now  elective,  appointive  by 
a  state  board  of  education  to  be  created. 

As  far  as  a  child  labor  law  is  con- 
cerned, Alabama's  present  law  is  a  farce. 
The  state  stands  with  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  as  the  worst  protectors  of  child- 
hood in  the  South.  This  condition  is  to 
be  remedied.  A  new  law  comprising  in 
the  main  the  provisions  of  the  national 
child  labor  bill,  adapted  to  the  specific 
conditions  of  Alabama,  is  what  will 


come  before  these  November  hearings. 
The  majority  of  the  Jefferson  County 
members  feel  that  the  present  pressure 
to  put  little  children  at  wage-earning,  is 
acute.  They  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
numbers  of  widows  and  orphans  of  men 
who 'have  met  their  deaths  by  industrial 
accidents;  owing  to  the  number  of 
fathers  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries; 
to  the  number  of  deserted  as  well  as 
widowed  wives  and  mothers,  and  the  piti- 
able wages  received  by  them  in  stores, 
mills  and  factories.  They  feel  that  in 
view  of  these  conditions,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  anti-child-labor  bill  should  go 
some  form  of  mothers'  compensation  law 
and  the  minimum  wage  for  women. 

Workers'  Compensation 

A  workers'  compensation  law,  outlined 
by  Isadore  Shapiro,  is  one  of  the  great 
measures  to  be  brought  before  Alabama 
in  1915.  That  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  seems  incredible,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  situation  of  the  working  classes 
in  Alabama,  and  the  thousands  of  deaths 
in  mines,  mills,  factories,  shops,  blast- 
furnaces, railroads — on  the  firing-line  of 
labor  generally,  during  the  past  thirty 
years  since  the  state  became  industrial. 
In  this,  Alabama  has  shared  in  the  com- 
mon neglect  and  inaction  of  American 
commonwealths,  while  European  coun- 
tries have  forged  ahead.  But  since  the 
last  Alabama  legislature  was  elected, 
over  twenty  states  have  passed  com- 
pensation laws.  It  is  for  Alabama  now 
to  come  abreast  of  them. 

Here  in  Alabama  all  these  years  have 
the  barbaric  doctrines  of  defense — of  as- 
sumption of  risk,  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  fellow-servant — been  main- 
tained in  all  their  atrocious  forms.  As 
a  natural  result  of  the  condition,  per- 
sonal injury  and  damage  cases  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  real  and  fake,  have 
choked  up  the  courts  everywhere.  Many 
shyster  lawyers  have  been  bred,  who, 
sometimes  surreptitiously  in  the  pay  of 
corporations,  inveigle  the  victims  of  ac- 
cidents into  law-suits,  with  the  purpose 
of  compromising  with  the  company,  they 
themselves  always  coming  off  with  the 
lion's  share.  Others  have  attacked  corpo- 
rations regardless  of  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  the  case;  have  even  staged  fake 
"cases" — as  if  there  were  not  enough 
real  ones  all  about,  struggling  in  the 
bitter  seas. 

So  complicated  has  the  situation  be- 
come that  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
that  a  workers'  compensation  act  is  one 
of  the  greatest  economic  demands,  of 
Alabama  to-day,  indeed  not  only  for  the 
labor  interests  but  likewise  for  those  of 
capital.  ^ 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
viding for  equal  suffrage  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters.  State-wide  prohi- 
bition will  be  one  of  the  main  issues  of 
the  coming  session. 

Wholesale  changes  in  the  taxation  sys- 
tem of  the  state  are  planned.  Alabama's 


present  scheme  of  taxation  translated 
to  a  blue  print,  would  present  a  tangle 
of  lines  so  complex  and  inextricable 
that  the  average  citizen  has  not  here- 
tofore even  attempted  to  unravel  the 
maze.  He  has  simply  been  caught  fast. 
He  is  at  last  protesting  however.  With 
the  continued  multiplication  of  the  evils, 
the  growing  burden  upon  the  individual 
of  modern  means,  the  flagrant  cases  all 
over  the  state,  of  discrimination,  injus- 
tice, graft,  haphazard  method,  and  in- 
deed, even  of  rank  perjury — all  these 
circumstances  combine  at  length  to 
awaken  into  action  a  people  usually  slug- 
gish toward  common  welfare  interests. 

The  legislators-elect  from  practically 
every  county,  are  reflecting  this  temper 
of  the  people.  A  state  tax  league  is 
now  in  process  of  formation  in  which 
every  county  is  to  be  organized  and  a 
systematic  effort  made  to  present  pub- 
licly information  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  tax  re- 
forms. This  movement,  originating  in 
Mobile,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Jeffer- 
son County  representatives,  and  is 
spreading  everywhere.  Each  county  or- 
ganization purposes  to  have  on  its  mem- 
bership rolls  all  classes  of  citizens  in- 
cluding farmers,  miners,  mechanics, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  professional 
men.  It  has  failed  so  far  to  include  tax- 
paying  women  who,  in  the  Black  Belt 
and  in  certain  quarters  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  state,  are  among  the  heav- 
iest taxpayers,  and  who  are  according- 
ly in  many  instances  the  most  acute  suf- 
ferers under  the  present  system.  It  isn't 
too  late  to  remedy  this. 

Each  county  organization  in  the  state 
tax  league  will  elect  delegates  who  will 
assemble  in  Montgomery  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature  to  frame 
such  measures  as  they  desire  made  into 
laws.  • 

Standardized  Taxes 

To  place  the  whole  taxation  system 
under  an  expert  state  tax  board  is  the 
sense  of  the  Jefferson  County  delega- 
tion. Systematization  and  equalization 
it  is  hoped  would  then  ensue.  "Taxpay- 
ers are  compelled  to  pay  alimony  to  en- 
tirely too  many  tax  officials,"  says  Mr. 
Shapiro.  "And  why  tax  solvent  credits? 
Who  knows  what  they  are?  And  why 
not  tax  the  citizen  who  has,  rather  than 
the  citizen  who  has  not?  Why  should 
the  man  of  influence  often  be  permitted 
to  place  his  own  valuation  on  his  own 
property?" 

These  questions  will  be  put  squarely 
to  the  Alabama  people  this  year. 

In  fact,  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  state  have  public  reforms,  spread 
abroad  by  press,  pulpit,  social  service 
workers  and  legislators,  so  reached  the 
very  hearth-stones  of  the  people. 

The  Legislature  by  itself  cannot  bring 
them  about — much  less  can  one  or  two 
idealists. 

It's  up  to  the  people. 


FIELD   HEADQUARTERS   OF  THE   AMERICAN   RED   CROSS 


VERA    CRUZ 

What  American  Occupation  Has  Meant  to  a  Mexican  Community 

By  Charles  Jenkinson 


DIRECTOR  ATLANTIC  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


THE    early    withdrawal    of    the 
American   military    forces    from 
Vera   Cruz   makes   it   opportune 
to  review  some  of  the  social  con- 
sequences of  their  occupation  to  the  na- 
tive    population — in     normal     times     a 
community  of  roughly  35,000  people. 

From  April  23,  two  days  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  port,  to  September  2, 
the  American  Red  Cross  maintained 
headquarters  and  carried  on  an  active 
work  of  relief.  This  was  early  limited 


to  cases  of  suffering  due  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  American  occupation 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

For  example,  many  of  the  federal  sol- 
diers became  panic-stricken  upon  the  en- 
try of  the  American  soldiers,  and  fled 
leaving  their  wives  and  families  in  des- 
titute circumstances.  Others  remained 
with  the  army,  but  inasmuch  as  the  vari- 
ous companies  were  detailed  to  different 
parts  and  no  accurate  records  were  kept 
of  individuals,  families  were  often  un- 


able to  locate  the  husbands  or  fathers. 
Families  of  wounded  soldiers  must 
sustain  life  until  the  soldiers  had  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  support  them  by  other 
means;  families  of  the  dead  must  be 
cared  for;  families  who  had  maintained 
themselves  by  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
must  be  helped  to  find  other  employment, 
since  the  Americans  prohibited  the  sale 
of  such  tickets.  So,  too,  the  workers 
along  the  water-front  must  be  helped, 
who  had  depended  upon  the  passenger 
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traffic;  and  also  the  political  prisoners 
who  had  been  released  by  the  American 
authorities  from  the  notorious  prison  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

In  the  twa  days'  fighting  that  followed 
the  landing  of  the  naval  forces  and  ma- 
rine corps,  on  April  21,  the  American 
losses  were  19  killed  and  about  100  in- 
jured ;  the  Mexican  losses  nearly  500 
killed  and  more  than  that  number  wound- 
ed. These  Mexican  dead  and  wounded 
were  left  behind  by  the  forces  of  the 
Mexican  federal  army  as  they  evacuated 
the  port,  and  it  therefore  became  neces- 
sary fo?  the  American  military  and 
naval  hospitals  to  care  for  many  of 
them,  and  for  the  American  soldiers  to 
bury  the  dead. 

The  Mexican  Neutral  White  Cross, 
a  private  and  unofficial  relief  organiza- 
tion, cared  for  27  of  these  wounded 
Mexican  soldiers  in  its  small  hospital 
relief  station  which  had  been  maintained 
in  Vera  Cruz  for  some  time.  Private 
hospitals  cared  for  a  few  more.  Some 
Spaniards,  wounded  during  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  were  cared  for  by  the 
American  military  hospitals  and  by  a 
Spanish  benevolent  organization.  Our 
own  soldiers  were  transferred  quickly 
to  the  hospital  ship  Solace  and  to  naval 
hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

Enter  the  Red  Cross 

On  April  23,  Dr.  A.  R.  Goodman, 
for  eighteen  years  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful physicians  and  surgeons  in  Mex- 
ico City,  reported  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  American  forces  as  a 
special  representative  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  to  assist  in  any  way 
in  which  his  services  might  be  required. 
This  Red  Cross  physician  treated  many 
of  these  wounded  Mexicans  and  foreign- 
ers, and  made  arrangements  in  the  local 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  those  who 
needed  hospital  treatment.  He  also 
cared  for  a  few  small-pox  cases  and  as- 
sisted military  medical  officers  in  the 
vaccination  of  all  people  entering  the 


American  lines  either  from  the  interior 
of  the  Republic  or  by  vessel.     The  Red 


(~)N  April  29,  Rear  Admiral 
Frank  R,  Fletcher,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States 
naval  -force  in  Vera  Cruz,  sent 
a  cable  message  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  an  experienced  re- 
lief agent.  The  same  day  the  Red 
Cross  ordered  the  director  of  its 
Atlantic  division  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Mr.  Jenkinson  had  seen  exten- 
sive service  in  Mexico  for  the 
United  States  government,  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the 
Mexican  Red  Cross.  During  the 
course  of  this  work  he  had  par- 
ticipated in  emergency  work  in 
twelve  battles  and  even  establish- 
ed hospitals  within  the  lines  of  the 
Zapatistas. 

f~\  NE  of  his  first  commissions 
on  reaching  Vera  Cruz  was  to 
set  out  in  a  Norwegian  freight  ves- 
sel to  visit  all  the  ports  in  the  states 
of  Yucatan,  Campeche,  and  Ta- 
basco, to  afford  transportation  to 
Americans  and  all  other  foreign- 
ers who  cared  to  come,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  these  people  to 
leave  by  any  other  means.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  women, 
and  children  of  sixteen  national- 
ities were  taken  on  board  and  ul- 
timately conveyed  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

RETURNING  to  vera  Cms, 

Mr.  Jenkinson  entered  upon 
the  relief  work  which  by  that  time 
had  reached  a  volume  of  100  to 
150  cases  every  day.  This  work 
he  describes  at  length  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  post  of  director  included 
varied  experiences,  from  sleeping 
with  an  insane  American  refugee, 
too  unruly  for  the  nurses,  to  shar- 
ing in  the  large  sanitary  and  so- 
cial house-cleaning  carried  on  in 
the  community  throughout  the 
summer. — THE  EDITOR. 


Cross  physician  personally  vaccinated 
over  300  people  and  gave  the  anti-typhoid 
treatment  to  about  100  more  during  the 
latter  days  of  April. 

Dr.  Goodman  remained  to  take  charge 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  side  of  our 
work  when,  on  May  6,  I  reported  to 
General  Funston  and  Rear  Admiral 
Badger,  then  in  command  of  the  naval 
vessels. 

We  at  once  opened  a  modest  headquar- 
ters, with  nurses,  clerKS,  etc.,  and  stores 
of  corn  and  beans,  condensed  milk, 
malted  milk,  crackers,  salt  meats,  and 
other  supnlies  sent  by  the  Red  Cross  at 
the  suggestion  of  General  Funston. 

It  was  essential  that  the  director,  the 
physician,  and  all  assistants  in  the  field 
headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  should  speak,  write  and  read  the 
Spanish  language,  for  perhaps  99  per 
cent  of  the  people  dealt  with  knew  no 
other  tongue. 

Regular  office  hours  were  arranged  for 
the  clinics  and  dispensaries,  from  11  a. 
m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  from  3  to  5  p.  m.  each 
day,  including  Sundays,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  have  fifty  or  sixty 
people  at  one  time  during  these  hours. 
A  complete  card  record  was  made  of 
each  case,  including  the  name,  natio: 
ality,  address,  sex,  occupation,  fami 
whether  married  or  single,  most  urgen 
needs,  date  of  first  application  and  sub- 
sequent visits,  and  relief  given. 

Case  Work 

Where  medical  or  surgical  attention 
alone  was  requested,  this  was  given  or 
refused  as  examination  indicated  ne- 
cessity. Visits  were  not  made  to  the 
homes  of  patients  except  in  very  rare 
cases.  Where  food,  money  or  clothing 
was  requested,  a  personal  visit  was  made 
to  the  home  and  the  statements  of  the 
applicant  were  verified.  Where  money 
was  asked  for,  to  cover  burial  expenses, 
the  death  certificate  was  examined  and 
the  body  was  personally  seen  by  a  work- 
er. This  was  found  to  be  necessary  be- 
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ause  a  few  attempts  had  been  made  by 
neighbors  to  collect  money  from  the 
ted  Cross  under  different  names  for  the 
aria!  of  the  same  body. 
Wherever  employment  was  desired, 
this  was  usually  given  as  soon  as  the 
right  place  could  be  found.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  army 
officers,  who  had  been  given  charge  of 
all  public  institutions  and  who  needed 
native  help,  the  Red  Cross  was  able  to 
place  practically  every  applicant. 

The  6,000  medical  and  surgical  cases 
dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  weeks  cov- 
ered all  the  ailments  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and 
the  records  show  that  more  than  two 
hundred  varieties  of  illness  received  at- 
tention. This  relief  was  afforded  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  applicant  could 
not  receive  treatment  from  any  other 
source  without  paying  for  it,  and  this 
inability  to  pay  was  attributable,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  American 
occupation. 

Three  of  the  insane  Americans  cared 
for,  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Mex- 
ico in  higher  altitudes  and  now  had 
found  employment  with  the  American 
army  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  tropical 
climate  and  excessive  use  of  native 
drinks  caused  insanity.  Three  or  four 
weeks'  hospital  treatment  under  care  of 
American  physicians,  sufficed  to  restore 
them.  The  insane  American  woman  was 
a  habitual  camp  follower.  She  had  fol- 
lowed the  American  army  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Panama,  and 
walked  to  Vera  Cruz  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  Mexican  Custom 

A  few  remarks  about  the  burials  (of 
which  fifty-five  were  paid  for  by  the 
Red  Cross),  may  be  interesting.  In 
many  parts  of  Mexico  it  is  customary, 
upon  the  death  of  a  person,  for  the  fam- 
ily to  go  to  a  casket-maker  and  rent  a 
casket  (usually  of  the  roughest  and 
cheapest  boards,  and  without  lining), 
for  $1.50  or  $2  in  Mexican  money1 
and  the  father  or  a  male  member  of 
the  family  will  put  the  casket  on  his 
head  and  trot  home  with  it.  He  also 
brings  with  him  candles,  which  he  has 
bought,  and  artificial  flowers  and  a  robe 
or  shroud,  which  he  has  rented  for  one 
or  two  pesos  more. 

The  neighbors  are  called  in  to  sit  up 
all  night  with  the  body  and  drink  the 
native  drinks,  of  which  sufficient  for 
twenty  or  thirty  people  can  be  had  for 
one  peso  or  so,  and  in  the  morning  the 
casket  is  closed  and  is  carried  usually 
on  the  head  of  one  of  the  men  to  the 
graveyard.  A  grave  two  feet  deep  has 
been  prepared  and  the  annual  rental  of 
one  or  two  pesos  paid  in  advance.  Then 
the  body,  shorn  of  its  rented  flowers  and 
shroud,  is  rolled  into  the  grave.  The 

Mn  normal  times  equal  to  one-half  as 
much  in  American  money  but  at  present 
only  about  one-sixth  as  much. 
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grave  is  filled,  and  the  casket,  shroud 
and  flowers  are  carried  back  to  the 
casket-maker  where  a  rebate  of  about 
one-third  of  the  deposit  is  received.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  annual  rental 
is  not  promptly  paid  in  advance,  the 
bones  are  taken  up  and  thrown  into  a 
large  pit  built  for  that  purpose  in  one 
corner  of  the  graveyard,  and  the  grave 
is  rented  to  somebody  else.  The  aver- 
age cost  for  the  burial  of  a  native  in 
this  manner  is  from  six  to  twelve  pesos. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  ap- 
propriated a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
maintenance  and  transportation  to  the 
United  States  of  American  citizens,  they 
were  given  assistance  by  the  Red  Cross 
only  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  death. 

Transportation  within  Mexico  was 
provided  for  women  and  children  who 
were  not  self-supporting  within  the 
American  lines,  but  who  might  be  self- 
supporting  or  could  be  supported  by 
their  relatives,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Republic.  Such  transportation  was  fur- 
nished, however,  only  after  thorough 
investigation  of  their  statements.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  deportation  of  Mexicans 
by  American  authorities  because  of  the 
undesirability  of  the  individual.  In  such 
cases,  transportation  was  given  to  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  person  could 
sustain  himself. 

The  Social  Evil 

To  illustrate:  A  Mexican  girl,  13 
years  of  age,  ran  away  from  her  home 
in  Orizaba  to  see  the  American  army. 
Apparently  she  was  an  innocent  and  un- 
sophisticated girl.  But  she  was  absolute- 
ly without  funds,  and  soon  succumbed 
to  temptations  offered  by  the  lower  class 
of  Mexicans  and,  it  must  be  added,  also 
by  some  Americans.  According  to  her 
own  confession,  nearly  every  night  fron 
the  time  of  her  arrival  was  spent  in  the 
company  of  some  man  or  boy.  Twice 
she  was  treated  in  the  woman's  hospital 
for  gonorrhea,  twice  for  intermittent 
fever,  and  finally  the  American  author- 
ities arrested  her  as  a  common  prostitute 
and  ordered  her  deportation  from  the 
American  lines.  Before  she  could  be 
deported,  however,  she  required  treat- 
ment for  syphilis  and  was  found  to  be 
three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  American 
army  officers,  the  Red  Cross  director 
and  a  nurse,  with  the  aid  of  the  state 
police  of  Vera  Cruz,  took  her  to  her 
family  in  Orizaba. 

Other  women  liable  to  succumb  to 
temptations  were  given  transportation 
before  it  was  too  late.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  young  wife,  whose  husband 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  to  find 
employment  after  the  arrival  of  the 
American  army,  was  given  transportation 
and  joined  her  husband  in  New  Orleans 
in  time  to  permit  him  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  decent  arrival  of 
their  son,  who  appeared  less  than  one 
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month  later.  This  woman  was  of  the 
better  class  of  Mexicans,  but  the  tempta- 
tions placed  in  her  way  were  almost  un- 
believable. 

The  question  of  prostitution  is  always 
a  serious  one  in  Vera  Cruz,  as  in  all 
seaports.  Immediately  after  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  several  hundred  women 
established  themselves  in  the  segregated 
district  and  elsewhere  in  Vera  Cruz. 
About  one-half  were  Mexicans,  the  re- 
maining half  were  French,  Spanish  Cu- 
ban or  American. 

Some  of  these  women  entered  even  the 
residential  districts  and  catered  especial- 
ly to  the  army  and  navy  officers  and 


labor.  Any  man  aiding  or  abetting  in 
the  evasion  of  the  order  would  receive 
similar  treatment.  This  order  resulted 
in  the  departure  of  practically  all  pros- 
titutes except  bona  fide  Mexicans,  from 
Vera  Cruz.  Nearly  all  the  American 
prostitutes  who  had  operated  in  Vera 
Cruz  went  to  Mexico  City  and  protest- 
ed, en  masse  to  the  Brazilian  minister 
against  what  they  called  "unwarranted 
restraint  of  trade  and  traffic;"  but  of 
course  their  appeals  were  fruitless.  Per- 
haps fifty  of  the  foreign  prostitutes,  in- 
cluding a  few  Americans,  paid  ignorant 
peons  from  five  to  twenty-five  pesos  to 
go  through  the  civil  marriage  ceremony 


with  somebody  else.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  children  do  not  take  the 
name  of  the  mother,  as  is  done  in  the 
better  class  of  Mexican  families,  but 
simply  the  name  of  the  father. 

If,  for  example,  Juan  Gonzalez  is  le- 
gitimately married  to  Maria  Gomez, 
their  son  John  would  be  known  as  Juan 
Gonzalez  y  Gomez,  whereas  if  the  par- 
ents were  not  legally  married  his  name 
would  be  simply  Juan  Gonzalez.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  in  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters to  have  the  following  conver- 
sation take  place:  "Your  name  please? 
Juana  Castro.  Your  age?  Twenty-six. 
Married  or  single?  Single.  How  many 


American  civilians.  But  it  is  to  be  stated 
that  the  morality  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  United  States  army,  navy  and 
marine  corps,  is  probably  higher  than 
that  of  any  similar  body  of  men  in  the 
world.  Furthermore,  very  strict  orders 
were  issued  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting any  officer  in  uniform  to  go  into 
the  segregated  district  under  any  pre- 
text whatever,  or  into  any  house  known 
to  be  used  for  immoral  purposes. 

On  July  1,  the  commanding  general 
put  into  effect  an  order  deporting  all 
prostitutes  not  Mexicans  by  birth  or 
naturalization,  and  stipulating  that  any 
foreign  prostitute  found  pursuing  her 
profession  after  that  date  would  be  fined 
heavily  and  given  six  months  at  hard 


A  TYPICAL  PATIO  IN  VERA  CRUZ 

with  them,  and  in  that  way  they  estab- 
lished themselves  as  Mexican  citizens 
by  taking  the  nationality  of  their  hus- 
bands. Of  course  none  of  these  women 
lived  with  their  husbands  at  any  time 
after  the  marriage,  nor  had  they  any 
intention  of  doing  so. 

Both  civil  and  religious  ceremonies 
are  required  in  Mexico,  and  the  fees 
attached  to  these  ceremonies  are  very 
high,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  sev- 
enty-five pesos.  Some  of  the  poorer 
Mexicans  never  see  so  much  money  at 
one  time  in  their  entire  lives.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  men  and  women  just  to  live 
together  as  long  as  they  desire;  and 
when  one  party  or  the  other  becomes 
tired  of  the  bargain,  the  arrangement 
is  discontinued  and  usually  taken  up 


children  have  you?  Four.  Names 
please?  Jose  Gomez,  Rafael  Salazar, 
Pedro  Madero  and  Maria  Vasquez." 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four 
children  were  of  four  distinct  fathers, 
no  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the 
mother.  Mothers  come  to  the  Red  Cross 
office  with  as  many  as  eleven  children, 
all  of  different  fathers. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  stated  that 
American  men  in  many  cases  were  fath- 
ers of  these  bastard  children.  One  not- 
able case  was  of  a  single  mother  of  two 
children  of  separate  fathers,  one  of 
whom  was  living  in  Orizaba  with  an- 
other woman  and  the  other  in  Vera 
Cruz  with  another  woman.  Inquiries 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  girl's  mother 
was  living  in  Vera  Cruz  with  a  man 
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other  than  the  girl's  father  and  the 
father  was  living  in  a  nearby  town  with 
another  woman.  The  girl  herself  stated 
that  she  expected  to  have  another  man 
shortly. 

In  almost  every  case  the  entire  task 
of  supporting  the  children  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  mother. 

Fathers  may  come  and  fathers  may 
go,  hut  the  poor  mother  works  on.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  practices,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  for  several  years 
past  to  maintain  a  large  hospital  with 
about  three  hundred  beds  for  the  treat- 
ment exclusively  of  women  with  vener- 
eal diseases.  The  professional  prosti- 
tutes are  required  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion by  the  physicians  in  this  hospital 
twice  each  week  and  if  any  disease  is 
discovered,  they  are  detained  in  the  hos- 
pital until  cured.  Each  is  given  a  card 
of  identification.  On  this  card  are  her 
picture  and  signature  and  the  dates  of 
inspection.  Until  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation,  however,  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  prostitutes  to  give  a 
small  fee  to  the  examiner  and  be  passed 
without  examination.  As  a  result,  in  a 
hospital  of  approximately  the  same  size 
as  this  for  women,  an  average  of  two 
hundred  men  are  treated  for  most  hor- 
rible forms  of  venereal  diseases. 

Upon  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  American  forces  an  army  physician 
was  placed  in  charge  of  each  civil  hos- 
pital in  Vera  Cruz,  and  female  nurses 


were  assigned  to  assist  in  rounding  up 
all  prostitutes  and  in  making  the  ex- 
aminations. 

The  Sanitary  Advance 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  in 
Vera  Cruz  from  May  to  August  of 
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each  year.  Knowing  this,  the  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  army  took 
the  necessary  steps,  immediately  after 
the  occupation,  to  prevent  epidemics  of 
these  diseases  among  the  American 
forces.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  compulsory  vaccination  for 
small-pox  of  everybody,  both  native  and 
foreign,  within  the  American  lines,  as 
well  as  of  all  people  entering  Vera 
Cruz  from  the  outside.  The  American 
officers  did  not  consider  adequate  the 
simple  statement  of  a  person  that  he  had 
been  vaccinated  six  months  or  a  year 
ago. 

In  addition  to  the  American  doctors, 
military  and  civil,  who  did  this  vaccina- 
tion, a  number  of  native  physicians  were 
employed  to  vaccinate  the  lower  classes 
of  Mexicans.  Although  most  of  these 
Mexican  doctors  were  competent  to  ad- 
minister a  proper  vaccination,  some  of 
them  did  not  take  necessary  antiseptic 
precautions  or  give  proper  advice  as  to 
keeping  the  wound  clean  and  covered. 
As  a  result,  the  Red  Cross  headquarters 
had  to  treat  some  very  ugly  arms  and 
legs  that  had  become  infected  with  filth. 
After  the  American  forces  had  been  in, 
Vera  Cruz  one  month,  there  were  only 
two  cases  of  small-pox  within  the 
American  lines  and  these  had  come  in 
from  outside  places.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  other  cases  of  small-pox  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

The   water  supplies,  both   public   and 
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private,  were  carefully  investigated,  and 
all  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  was 
thoroughly  tested  by  sanitary  officers  of 
the  United  States  army.  Denied  wells 
were  sealed  or  filled  up,  and  the  great- 
est precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  use  of  impure  water.  Stagnant 
pools  or  puddles  were  drained  off 
and  filled  up  and  damp  patches  of 
ground,  whether  inside  of  houses  or 
outside,  were  given  a  heavy  coating 
of  dry  earth  and  gravel.  People 
were  instructed  not  to  use  cows'  milk 
unless  it  had  been  boiled.  A  com- 
pany manufacturing  carbonated  water 
was  found  to  be  obtaining  its  water 
from  an  impure  well.  This  fact  was 
made  known  to  the  public  and  the  com- 
pany was  compelled  to  use  pure  water. 
All  these  precautions  had  a  good  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  community  ;  typhoid 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Mexican  tyfo 
was  not  a  cause  for  concern  this  year. 
The  American  forces  were  given  a 
plentiful  supply  of  quinine  and  prac- 
tically everybody  that  appeared  at  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters  was  dosed  with 
it,  if  he  showed  any  malarial  tendencies 
whatever.  With  puddles  and  pools  of 
stagnant  water  obliterated,  and  low 
places  which  might  collect  water  also 
filled,  there  was  no  place  for  malaria 
mosquitoes  to  breed  and  therefore 
malaria  disappeared  from  Vera  Cruz  as 
if  by  magic.  Many  streets  of  the  city 
were  in  very  poor  condition,  not  having 
been  repaired  for  several  years,  some 
were  unpaved  and  had  great  ditches 
across  them ;  others  were  badly  worn 
by  constant  traffic.  All  ashes  from  the 
American  naval  vessels  were  brought  to 
shore,  instead  of  being  dumped  into  the 
sea  as  formerly,  and  were  used  as  a 
surface  coating  for  these  roads.  The 
work  was  done  by  native  labor,  under 
the  supervision  of  American  army  en- 
gineers. At  the  present  time,  Vera  Cruz 
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Red  Cross  Statistics 

The  American  Red  Cross,  from 
April  23  to  September  2,  the  day  on 
which  it  closed  its  Vera  Cruz  head- 
quarters, afforded  relief  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Medical  and  surgical,  about  6,000 
cases ; 

Vaccinations,    about   400    cases ; 

Anti-typhoid  treatment,  about  100 
cases ; 

Hospital  care,  about  40  cases,  Includ- 
ing four  insane  Americans,  one  of  whom 
was  transported,  accompanied  by  a 
physician  and  nurse,  to  an  asylum  In 
the  United  States ; 

Burials  paid  for,  55 ; 

Transportation  within  Mexico,  about 
400  people ; 

Transportation  to  the  United  States 
and  to  other  countries,  about  250 
(mostly  free,  through  the  courtesy  of 
American  ships)  : 

Employment  found  for  200 ; 

Families  reunited,  Including  the  find- 
ing of  husbands  or  fathers,  the  return 
of  wayward  sons  or  daughters,  etc.,  85  ; 

Subsistence  in  hotels  or  boarding 
houses  for  stranded  foreigners  pending 
transportation,  50 ; 

Food  supplies  furnished  to  natives, 
700  families; 

Clothing  furnished  to  approximately 
100  people ; 

Tuberculous  patients  cared  for  regu- 
larly and  visits  made  by  nurses,  212 
cases. 
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probably    has      the   best    roads    of    any 
Mexican  seaport. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feat 
performed  by  the  United  States  military 
officers  in  the  way  of  house-cleaning  was 
that  of  cleaning  the  ancient  and  notori- 
ous fortress  prison  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  It 
was  evident  that  the  fortress  had  never 
been  cleaned  in  its  entire  history  of  sev- 
eral centuries,  and  the  filth  was  inde- 
scribable. 

Cleaning  up  a  Dungeon 

As  an  illustration,  there  was  one 
large  room  in  the  interior  of  the  prison, 
with  very  thick  stone  walls  and  stone 
roof,  the  only  light  and  ventilation  of 
which  came  through  a  few  small  slits 
in  the  walls  not  over  six  inches  wide. 
The  room  was  as  dark  as  night  and  had 
no  sanitary  arrangements  of  any  sort. 
I  had  personally  visited  this  prison  in 
the  summer  of  1913.  At  that  time  there 
were  600  prisoners  confined  in  that  one 
room.  I  stepped  to  the  door,  as  it  was 
opened  a  few  inches  by  the  guard,  but 
was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  enter- 
ing, because  of  the  terrible  stench  and 
maniacal  outcries  of  the  prisoners.  The 
conditions  were  certainly  no  better  in 
April,  1914.  Tons  of  sulphur  and  other 
disinfectants,  large  quantities  of  soap, 
much  steam,  and  many  days  of  hard 
labor,  were  required  on  the  part  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  the  native  labor- 
ers before  the  army  sanitary  officers 
gave  their  approval  of  the  prison. 

All  prisoners  who  were  found  to  be 
unjustly  incarcerated,  or  confined  on 
merely  political  charges,  were  released 
at  once  and  only  criminals,  who  had 
been  justly  sentenced  and  who  had  not 
finished  their  terms,  were  detained. 
The  prison  was  then  turned  into  bar- 
racks for  a  detachment  of  American 
soldiers  and  marines. 
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Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  Vera  Cruz  was  sorely  afflict- 
ed with  flies,  which  swarmed  by  thou- 
sands in  restaurants  and  cafes  and 
kitchens,  and  for  blocks  abound  the 
market  places.  The  sanitary  depart- 
ment of  the  American  army  promptly 
appointed  medical  officers  to  take  sta- 
tion in  all  the  principal  eating-places 
and  markets  and  to  make  a  house  to 
house  inspection  of  the  entire  city. 

Flanking  the  Food  Supply 

In  some  of  the  best  restaurants  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  food  and 
which  flies.  Wagon-loads  of  garbage, 
which  had  accumulated  for  years  be- 
hind ranges  and  on  the  walls  and  floors, 
were  removed  from  some  of  the  best 
patronized  cafes.  Floors  arid  walls,  and 
especially  refrigerators,  were  given  tho- 
rough cleanings;  and  where  necessary, 
the  refrigerating  plants  were  entirely 
thrown  out,  new  floors  laid  and  other 
necessary  improvements  were  made  by 
order  of  the  sanitary  officers. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  chickens, 
fowl  and  turkeys  to  roost  over  the  cook- 
ing-ranges, where  they  might  be  easily 
accessible  when  ordered  in  the  restaur- 
ants—and the  ranges  bore  mute  testi- 
mony of  the  fact  that  these  birds  had 
roosted  above  them  for  many  months. 
A  party,  including  the  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, inspected  one  of  these  cafes  and 
later  was  invited  to  take  dinner  in  the 
cafe  as  guests  of  the  management.  The 
proprietor  especially  recommended 
"chicken  with  gravy,"  but  when  we  saw 
this  translated  from  Spanish  to  English 
on  the  bill  of  fare  we  passed  it  by. 
It  read  "chicken  in  its  own  moist." 

After  these  inspectors  had  been  work- 
ing for  one  month,  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  eat  in  these  same  cafes,  for  there 
were  no  flies,  the  food  had  an  entirely 
different  taste,  for  we  knew  it  had  been 
prepared  under  sanitary  conditions.  The 
streets  and  patios  and  private  houses 
•were  also  free  from  flies,  as  well  as 
^rom  mosquitoes,  and  even  the  market 
places  had  been  relieved  of  this  pest. 

After  the  markets  had  been  entirely 
cleansed  and  freed  of  accumulated  filth, 
rats,  etc.,  and  whitewashed,  the  army  in- 
spectors in  charge  of  the  markets  direct- 
ed that  screens  be  built  at  every  open- 
ing and  also  around  each  and  every 
stall.  Heretofore  the  Mexicans  had 
considered  iron -bars  three  inches  apart 
sufficient  protection  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  but  even  the  market -men  ap- 
preciated the  difference  when  screens 
had  been  installed  and  their  customers 
were  able  to  walk  through  the  aisles 
without  being  careful  to  step  over 
refuse. 

An  inspector  was  also  stationed  at  the 
slaughter-house  to  see  that  no  offal  or 
refuse  remained  about  the  floors  or 
grounds.  Other  inspectors  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  ice  factory. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  clean- 
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A  thousand  of  these  howitzers  of  cleanliness  were  placed  about  the  streets  of 
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liness  of  the  city  was  the  placing  of 
galvanized  iron  garbage  cans  with  cov- 
ers, all  over  the  city,  and  the  regular 
collection  three  times'  each  day  of  all 
garbage  deposited  in  such  cans.  Fines 
were  imposed  upon  residents  who  placed 
garbage  in  any  but  covered  cans  and 
who  neglected  to  have  these  cans  accessi- 
ble for  the  collectors  when  they  were 
making  their  rounds.  No  one  could  say 
that  he  did  not  know  of  the  arrival  of 
the  garbage  man,  because  this  was  al- 
ways announced  with  bells  that  made 
more  noise  than  the  chimes  on  the 
cathedral  in  front  of  the  plaza. 

On  account  of  the  unusual  amount  of 
water  used  from  public  supplies  by  the 
American  forces,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  use  of  the  city  water 
between  the  hours  of  11  p.  m.  and  5 
a.  m.  in  order  that  the  reservoirs  might 
have  a  chance  to  replenish.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  work  a  hardship  in  many 


instances,    as    nearly    every    house    had 
at  least  one  well  of  good  pure  water. 

All  civilian  hospitals  were  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  army 
medical  officers,  who  personally  super- 
vised the  cleaning,  from  roof  to  base- 
ment, of  each  establishment.  Floors 
were  scraped  time  and  -again ;  walls  were 
scoured;  walls  and  ceilings  were  given 
several  coats  of  whitewash — and  yet  in 
many  cases,  twenty  minutes  after  a 
ward  had  been  cleaned  it  was  again  in 
a  filthy  condition  because  of  the  un- 
speakable habits  of  the  native  patients, 
some  of  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to 
teach  the  purposes  of  toilet-rooms.  They 
preferred  to  use  the  floors  in  the  public 
wards  or  even  to  remain  in  bed. 

The  Tuberculosis  Problem 

The  tuberculosis  problem  in  Vera 
Cruz  is  an  especially  serious  one,  be- 
cause of  the  very  congested  living  con- 
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ditions  in  poorer  quarters  and  the  in- 
herent uncleanliness  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  Red  Cross  established 
headquarters  in  Vera  Cruz,  the  United 
States  army  sanitary  office  requested  the 
Red  Cross  to  assist  it  in  its  anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign  by  employing  nurses 
to  visit  all  persons  known  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  and  in  the  first 
elements  of  home  hygiene.  The  Red 
Cross  responded  by  employing  one  Mexi- 
can graduate  nurse  and  two  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  devoted  their  entire  time 
to  visiting  the  homes  of  those  tubercu- 
lous patients  who  had  applied  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  treatment,  and  also  the 
homes  of  those  whose  names  had  been 
secured  by  the  sanitary  office. 

The  nurses  encountered  really  appal- 
ling conditions.  From  eight  to  fifteen 
people,  including  those'  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  lived  in  one  room  not  over 
twelve  feet  square  without  sanitary  ap- 
pliances of  any  kind,  the  only  means  of 
light  and  ventilation  being  the  one  door 
which  opened  as  a  rule  on  an  interior 
patio  or  court-yard.  From  fifteen  to 
sixty  of  these  rooms  constitute  an 
"edifice"  around  a  patio,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  a  common  stone  wash-tub, 
which  is  also  the  common  water  supply 
for  all  of  the  families.  Very  often, 
between  these  "edifices"  and  the  street 
is  another  "edifice,"  with  a  patio  through 
which  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior "edifice"  must  pass  in  going  and 
coming.  There  are  several  of  these 
patios  whose  only  entrance  is  through 
dirty  saloons,  where  vile  and  violent 
native  drinks  are  sold. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  of 
adobe  or  cement,  with  either  stone  or 
bare  ground  floors,  and  are  very  damp. 
The  lower  class  of  Mexican  people  sleep 
not  in  beds  but  on  small  straw  mats 
laid  on  the  floor.  They  sit  on  the  floor 
when  they  eat.  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  have  much  furniture  in  the 
quarters.  No  eloquence  is  required  to 


describe  the  favorable  conditions  for  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases when  one  stops  to  picture  from 
eight  to  fifteen  people,  men,  women  and 
children  curled  up  on  the  small  floor 
space  of  one  of  these  Mexican  homes. 

The  nurse's  first  duty  was  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  tuberculous  patients  to 
live  in  separate  quarters,  to  guard  their 
sputum,  to  wash  their  clothing  sepa- 
rately, and  not  to  kiss  their  families  or 
friends.  In  many  instances,  the  nurses 
personally  cleaned  and  fumigated  the 
quarters,  burned  the  filthy  clothing,  and 
very  laboriously  explained  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagion. 

At  each  home,  they  left  an  order, 
printed  in  Spanish,  from  the  office  of  the 
sanitary  department  and  directed  the  en- 
tire family  to  observe  all  of  its  stipula- 
tions most  scrupulously. 

The  families  did  not  object  to  posting 
this  order  on  the  walls  of  their  homes, 
but  its  results  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  Mexico  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  And  all  these  tuber- 
culous people  were  of  the  90  per  cent. 

One  serious  problem  confronting 
these  visiting  nurses  was  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  tuberculous  patients 
would  either  give  an  incorrect  address 
or  would  move  immediately  upon  learn- 
ing that  their  condition  was  being  given 
official  attention.  Even  those  who  called 
at  Red  Cross  headquarters  moved  from 
place  to  place  without  leaving  any  clue 
behind  them.  In  fact,  some  patients 
even  left  Vera  Cruz  for  the  interior  of 
Mexico  rather  than  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  nurse  and  the  sanitary 
officers. 

Baths  and  Sun-baths 

When  sun-baths  were  prescribed,  this 
novel  and  agreeable  medical  treatment 
was  always  taken.  When  sea-baths  or 
tub-baths  were  prescribed,  they  were 
never  taken — for  the  simple  reason  that 
"it  was  not' the  custom." 

Mexican     women      are     scrupulously 


clean  regarding  their  hair,  which  they 
wash  every  day ;  but  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  fortunate  if  it  is  washed  on  St.  John's 
Day,  that  day  being  set  aside  for  baths. 
A  great  many  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  never,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  having  bathed. 

The  sanitary  department  of  the  United 
States  army  attempted  to  secure  ac- 
curate statistics  regarding  tuberculosis 
in  Vera  Cruz,  but  soon  found  that, 
though  they  could  locate  many  cases  the 
first  time,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
locate  patients  a  second  or  third  time; 
and  many  cases,  as  has  been  said,  were 
never  located  at  all.  They  seemed  to 
hide  upon  hearing  the  approach  of  the 
army  medical  officers;  if  a  member  of 
a  family  was  interviewed,  he  would  give 
inaccurate  information  regarding  those 
of  his  family  who  might  be  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

The  sanitary  department  recommended 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  establish 
and  maintain  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in 
Vera  Cruz  for  the  free  treatment  of  all 
sufferers,  the  institution  to  be  contribut- 
ed to  the  municipality  upon  the  evacua- 
tion of  American  troops.  But  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds,  this  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  American  Red  Cross  cared  for 
212  tuberculous  patients  who  were  given 
office  treatment  and  also  visited  regu- 
larly by  the  nurses.  Improvement  was 
noted  in  a  majority  of  these  cases. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
certainty  as  to  the  stay  of  the  American 
troops  in  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  realized 
that  only  small  permanent  relief  in  this 
line  could  be  afforded;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  take  every  possi- 
ble precaution  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  in  Vera  Cruz  while  the 
American  soldiers,  blue-jackets  and 
marines  were  stationed  there. 

It  was  thought  that  the  efforts  to  pro- 
tect them  from  this  disease  should  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  efforts  to  protect 
them  from  sickness  in  any  other  form 
which  might  threaten  them. 
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LllAKLLa    If.    DOLE 

MAY  I  ask  if  social  workers  do 
not  need  to  be  forever  on 
their  guard  against  taking  a 
distorted  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  society  ?  We  are  given  the 
hospital  side  of  life;  we  go  to  perpetual 
clinics;  we  hear  the  cries  of  pain  from 
sufferers;  we  listen  to  all  the  varieties 
of  complaint  and  fault-finding.  We  owe 
to  our  sympathies  and  our  humanity  the 
prompt  willingness  to  see  all  this  seamy 
side ;  we  owe  it  to  our  sense  of  justice 
to  listen  to  every  complaint.  But  we 
ought  to  know  that  the  atmosphere  of 
complaints,  of  strikes,  of  vice  commis- 
sions, of  sweat-shop  investigations  and 
so  forth,  cannot  be  borne  too  continuous- 
ly, except  by  the  hardiest  constitutions. 

Do  we  not  need  also  "to  watch  out" 
against  the  obvious  tendency  of  wit- 
nesses, whose  complaints  we  bring  into 
publicity,  to  make  a  telling  story  of  op- 
pression, of  ugly  conditions,  of  their 
personal  hardships  or  temptations,  and  so 
to  represent  a  worse  total  situation  than 
actually  exists?  To  become  a  complain- 
ant is  a  dangerous  business  for  anv  hu- 
man being.  To  listen  to  complaints, 
however  necessary,  demands  not  merely 
sympathy  with  the  people  in  distress, 
but  ever  so  much  caution  and  sympathy 
with  the  absent  people,  who  are  often 
subjected  to  attack,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  other  aspects  which 
go  to  make  the.  truth. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  hard  side  of 
life  for  those  who  are  poor  and  for 
many  new  immigrants.  Let  us  surelv 
be  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to  relieve 
it.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  this 
fact  characterizes  all  life,  high  or  low, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time. 
It  costs  something  to  live  in  this  world, 
and  to  achieve  real  civilization ;  the  in- 
evitable law  of  this  cost  runs  through 
every  stratum  of  society.  It  would  do 
good  to  read  a  bit  of  the  history  of  what 
il  cost,  by  way  of  hardship,  the  men  and 
women  who  colonized  New  England ! 
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One  wonders  what  would  happen  if 
we  took  as  much  pains  to  bring  all  the 
painful  and  seamy  facts  of  life  to  light 
from  the  whole  social  body,  as  we  take 
to  discover  pain  and  suffering  and  dis- 
ease, in  what  we  call  "the  submerged 
tenth;"  if  we  encouraged  average  peo- 
ple, who  seem  to  themselves  to  have 
grievances,  to  publish  their  complaints 
in  some  "Survey;"  or,  if  we  investigated 
child-life  in  rural  New  England. 

I  have  in  mind  a  fairly  prosperous 
community,  without  many  millionaires, 
and  with  little  obvious  poverty.  We 
could  find  house  after  house  where  some 
one  is  bearing  sickness,  sometimes  un- 
der extreme  pain  and  hopelessness. 
There  are  families  in  serious  anxiety 
about  money  affairs,  often  foolish  peo- 
ple who  waste  and  spend  more  than  they 
earn,  but  who  are  now  actual  sufferers 
just  the  same.  There  are  homes  where  lit- 
tle children  are  ill-nourished  and  waste 
away;  others  where  children  have  been 
born  defective  and  imbecile.  There  are 
sons  and  daughters  on  whom  no  ex- 
pense of  education  has  conferred  char- 
acter, who  are  bringing  grief  to  their 
parents.  There  are  sad  cases  of  the 
failure  of  domestic  happiness,  and  there 
are  breaking  hearts  in  fine  houses,  and 
disappointed  faces  of  men  and  women 
who  ride  in  automobiles. 

The  fact  is,  money  does  not  cure  pov- 
erty, except  on  the  surface.  Men,  be- 
ing men,  want  contentment,  peace  of 
mind,  kind  friends  and  happiness.  There 
is  vastly  less  difference  in  regard  to  these 
essential  values  between  people  of  low 
income  and  of  high  income  than  the 
habitual  reading  of  THE  SURVEY,  with- 
out constant  correction  by  a  larger  per- 
spective, would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Is  it  not  easily  forgotten  that  the 
study  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  life 
at  any  time,  or  anywhere,  falls  far  short 
of  knowing  life?  We  can  no  more  af- 
ford to  set  it  forth  by  itself,  as  if  it 
were  the  average  view  of  the  life  of  any 


considerable  class  of  the  population,  than 
we  can  afford  to  take  our  chief  reading 
from  medical  journals,  or  from  the  quo- 
tations of  the  stock  exchange,  or  from 
the  sporting  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
It  can  only  be  the  duty  of  a  few  out  of 
the  many  to  be  social  workers,  as  it  is 
only  the  part  of  a  few  to  be  nurses. 

Is  it  not  sober  truth,  that,  on  the 
whole,  with  all  allowance  for  the  back- 
wardness and  the  barbarism  and  the 
trial  of  our  patience  at  the  slowness  of 
reform,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  hopefully  on  the 
way  up  from  conditions  that  were  only 
lately  far  more  ignorant  and  servile 
than  those  which  still  survive?  Let  us 
all  remember  "the  pit  from  which  we 
were  digged!" 

Do  we  not  also  need  to  call  continued 
attention  to  the  brave,  patient  people 
in  every  walk  of  life,  who  have  some- 
how acquired  such  a  habit  of  good  tem- 
per and  self-control  that  they  refuse  to 
add  their  complaints  to  the  sorry  cries 
of  the  suffering,  but  struggle  to  "make 
the  best"  of  things,  whether  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  or  of  straitened  income? 

Such  people  as  these,  high  and  low, 
establish  centers  of  light  and  faith, 
much  needed  in  our  world.  Surely,  it 
is  out  of  the  children  trained  in  the 
households  of  such  people,  and  not 
among  those  who  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bitterness,  fault-finding  and  objurga- 
tion, that  we  look  for  the  most  effective 
help  to  cure  those  conditions  of  distress 
in  any  class,  which  appeal  with  grow- 
ing insistence  to  the  sympathies  of  all 
humane  people. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  how  important 
I  regard  the  work  of  THE  SURVEY,  and 
those  eager  friends  of  mankind  whom 
it  specially  represents.  I  am  only  jeal- 
ous of  the  perils  of  narrowness,  impa- 
tience, and  a  distorted  vision  to  which, 
I  believe,  we  who  study  sections  of  life, 
without  taking  pains  to  see  the  whole- 
ness of  life,  are  especially  liable. 
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THE  immediate  causes  of  calam- 
ity are  delusively  obvious  to 
minds  perturbed  by  emotion; 
they  notoriously  elude  discovery 
when  we  have  attained  intellectual  calm. 
If  personal  agency  is  involved,  we  are 
eager  to  fix  responsibility ;  but  no  task 
is  more  difficult,  no  enterprise  more 
hazardous. 

Remote,  impersonal  causes  are  not  ex- 
citing. They  rarely  kindle  heated  dis- 
cussion. We  contemplate  them  with- 
out bitterness  of  spirit.  But  investiga- 
tion of  them  is  fruitful.  We  gain 
knowledge  thereby  and,  possibly,  wis- 
dom. 

If  we  use  the  word  civilization  in  a 
large  vague  way  we  may  characterize 
the  European  war  as  a  struggle  between 
two  differing  civilizations,  each  instinc- 
tively, if  not  also  rationally,  asserting 
supremacy.  One  is  an  older  civilization 
than  the  other.  One  is  the  civilization 
of  a  more  composite  blend  of  racial 
elements  than  the  other.  Each  claims 
to  be  a  better,  a  higher  civilization 
than  the  other. 

It  should  be  possible  without  viola- 
tion of  our  obligation  of  neutrality  to 
examine  intellectually  these  factors  of 
strife,  and  profitable  then  to  inquire 
whether  they  afford  us  intimations  of 
the  future.  May  we  discover  in  them 
any  promise  of  a  lasting  peace  when 
the  carnage  and  the  destruction,  the  an- 
guish and  the  desolation  of  the  present 
hour  ha-ve  passed? 

Germany  boasts  that  her  civilization 
is  new.  restless  and  strong,  rational  and 
masterful,  boundless  in  ambition,  the  last 
and  highest  expression  of  Die  Welt 
als  Wille  und  Varstellnng.  France  and 
England  as  proudly  claim  that  theirs  is 
the  imperishable  civilization  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  tempered  and  proven  by 
the  centuries,  incomparably  fair  in  its 
beautv,  reverent  alike  of  experience  and 
'See  editorials,  page  157. 


of  ideal,  the  embodiment  of  liberty  in 
law. 

Germany  boasts  of  her  racial  homo- 
geneity and  integrity.  She  despises  and 
affects  to  fear  the  Slav,  calling  him  bar- 
barous; she  hates  the  Romanized  Gaul 
and  the  half-Celtic  Briton,  calling  them 
degenerate.  But  what  is  purity  of  race 
and  where  can  it  be  found?  Anthro- 
pology knows  nothing  of  it,  and  history 
does  not  disclose  it.  Wherever  we  look, 
or  however  far  into  the  past  we  search, 
we  find  only  that  a  so-called  race  is 
a  blend  of  earlier  races.  In  America, 
we  see  new  blends  in  the  making. 

A  blend,  however,  has  the  qualities 
of  its  elements,  and  one  blend  differs 
from  another  in  capacities  and  abilities. 
The  German  believes,  and  individual 
writers  not  Germans  have  argued,  that 
the  Teuton  has  unique  political  abilities. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  the 
blood  of  the  Saxon  in  the  Englishman, 
the  blood  of  the  Frank  in  the  French- 
man that  made  England  and  France  ef- 
fective national  states. 

This  may  be  true:  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove.  But  if  true  it  does  not  follow 
that  Latin  and  Celtic  strains  are  with- 
out value  for  political  civilization.  On 
the  contrary,  as  a  fact  of  history  it  has 
been  only  the  peoples  in  whom  large 
proportions  of  Mediterranean  and  Al- 
pine blood  have  commingled  with  Dan- 
ubian  and  Baltic  that  have  achieved  the 
supreme  political  creation  of  man  :  name- 
ly popular  sovereignty  expressing  itself 
through  constitutional  government. 
France,  England  and  America,  com- 
posite of  southern  and  northern  Euro- 
pean bloods,  are  the  nations  whose  sov- 
ereign peoples  both  create  and  enjoy 
constitutional  liberty. 

This  fact  is  impressive:  it  becomes 
most  impressive  when  we  remember  fur- 
ther that  the  earliest  European  civili- 
zation, on  7? gean  and  Adriatic  shores, 
was  the  work  of  peoples  in  like  manner 
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ethnically  composite.  From  the  oldest 
graves  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  archae- 
ologist takes  the  long  skulls  of  a  Medi- 
terranean folk ;  from  later  graves,  the 
round  skulls  of  a  mountain  stock  sur- 
viving now  in  Armenians  of  the  East 
and  Celts  of  the  West.  Upon  these 
primitive  elements  were  superimposed 
the  northern  invaders,  the  "fair-haired 
Achaeans"  or  Danubians,  and  probably 
a  small  contingent  of  the  more  distant 
Baltic  or  Teutonic  folk.  This  blend 
produced  the  literature  and  art,  the 
philosophy  and  democracy  of  Greece; 
the  law  and  administration  of  Rome. 

Weighty  as  these  facts  are,  they  do 
not,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
prove  that  the  older  civilization  of 
Europe  is  all  in  all  better  or  higher  than 
the  new  civilization  made  of  late  or  to 
to  be  made  in  Germany.  Modern  man- 
kind does  not  think  of  progress  as  over, 
and  there  is  a  fallacy  in  measuring  the 
future  by  the  past.  The  future  is  the 
past  multiplied  by  the  unforeseen.  A 
youthful  civilization  may  have  in  store 
surprises  other  than  war  Zeppelins,  and 
fortress-smashing  guns. 

15  UT  German  civilization  does  not  ask 
that  suspended  judgment  await  the 
unforeseen.  It  asserts  a  demonstrated 
superiority  here  and  now.  This  claim 
calls  for  examination. 

Evidence  is  not  forthcoming  that  the 
Teuton  has  exceeding  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing for  plastic  art  or  creative  imagina- 
tion in  that  realm.  From  prehistoric 
time  it  has  been  the  southern  hand  that 
has  been  deft,  the  southern  sense  that 
has  reveled  in  color.  To  the  blend  of 
north  with  south  we  owe  Parthenon 
and  arch  of  Constantine,  column  of  Tra- 
jan and  the  Gothic  glories  of  France, 
drawing  of  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  color 
of  Titian  and  Corot. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  north  has  sur- 
passed in  tragic  story — Burnt  Njal  and 
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Siegfried  stand  apart  in  sombre  power — 
and  the  supremacy  of  German  music  is 
conceded.  To  scholarship  and  science 
Germany  has  made  noble  contributions; 
but  she  awakens  amazement  when  she 
claims  to  have  surpassed  the  England  of 
Newton,  Lyell,  and  Darwin,  the  France 
of  Descartes,  Laplace,  and  Poincare. 

But  if  Germany's  achievement  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  science,  though  great 
and  admirable,  are  not  yet  surpassing, 
her  achievement  in  the  domain  of  social 
policy  and  organization  challenges  and 
will  continue  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  world.  She  has  repudiated  the 
philosophy  of  laisses  faire  and  flatly  de- 
nied the  maxim  that  the  government  is 
best  which  governs  least.  She  has  de- 
veloped government  as  an  instrumental- 
ity of  social  welfare  on  a  scale  and  with 
a  measure  of  success  never  before  or 
elsewhere  seen.  While  England  and 
America  have  been  awakening  to  the  hu- 
mane conviction  that  ignorance,  ineffi- 
ciency, unemployment,  vagabondage  and 
misery  ought  if  possible  to  be  prevented, 
Germany  has  said  that  they  can  and 
shall  be  prevented,  and  by  preventing 
them  she  has  created  a  collective  effi- 
ciency which  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
henceforth  respect.  Whether  it  has 
been  attained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  individual  liberty,  initiative  and  self- 
reliance,  time  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
may  determine.  Perhaps  the  fate  of  the 
contending  nations  will  turn  precisely 
upon  this  point.  Whatever  befalls,  it  is 
a  safe  prediction  that  mankind  will  pres- 
ently inquire  whether  a  way  can  be 
found  to  conserve  liberty  and  yet  profit 
by  the  German  invention  of  competent 
social  government. 

THERE  remain  those  supposedly  im- 
portant factors  of  civilization,  ideal- 
ism and  morality.  What  of  them  ?  Ger- 
many proclaims  to  the  world  that  her 
paramount  discovery  lies  in  the  realm  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  that  her  true 
greatness  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  she  applies  it  to 
life.  She  has  discovered,  it  seems,  as  a 
truth  of  reason,  that  "might"  really  does 
make  "right" — and  itself  is  the  only 
right.  It  had  been  suspected  that 
Machiavelli  taught  something  like  this, 
but  he  was  an  Italian,  and  lived  before 


the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
through  Natural  Selection.  Darwin 
wrote  The  Origin  of  Species,  but  he 
was  an  Englishman,  and  clung  to  an 
old-fashioned  morality.  Nietzsche,  the 
German,  was  the  first  to  see  that  if  there 
really  is  a  struggle  for  existence  in 
which  the  strong  alone  survive  and  the 
weak  miserably  perish,  weakness  must 
be  essential  evil  ;  'might,  essential  right- 
eousness; compassion,  the  only  sin.  Not 
the  'Christ  but  the  superman  must  come, 
and  the  German  is  the  superman. 
Treitschke  was  Neitzsche's  disciple  and 
the  mantle  has  fallen  upon  Bernhardi. 
Promulgate  this  philosophy,  they  have 
said,  embody  it  in  diplomacy,  teach  it  to 
the  army,  preach  it  to  the  people  and 
then  you  shall  see  Deutschland  ilber 
A  lies. 


can  the  rest  of  mankind  say? 
Only  this.  The  tiger  and  the  sav- 
age proceed  with  simple  directness  to  the 
end  in  view.  Civilized  man  has  as- 
sumed that  the  quality  of  means  no  less 
than  the  desirability  of  ends  should  re- 
ceive consideration,  and  this  attention 
to  means  as  well  as  to  ends  he  has  called 
morality.  He  has  made  these  assump- 
tions and  adjusted  his  conduct  to  them 
because,  long  ago,  he  stumbled  upon  two 
important  discoveries.  One  was,  that 
mutual  aid  is  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  than  claw 
or  fist.  The  other  was,  that  mutual  aid 
is  possible  only  among  men  that  can 
trust  one  another,  who  tell  the  truth  and 
keep  their  word,  abiding  by  their  cove- 
nants though  they  have  sworn  to  their 
own  hurt.  And  all  this  seems  at  least 
plausible.  Outside  ef  Germany  it  is  held 
to  be  not  only  a  rather  decent  folkway, 
but,  also,  good  Darwinism. 

And  now  we  turn  to  our  second  ques- 
tion :  Do  the  characteristics  of  these 
contrasted  civilizations  —  one  the  historic 
Latin-Celtic-Saxon  blend;  the  other,  a 
young  and  lusty  Teutonic  —  and  the  ter- 
rific conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged 
afford  us  intimations  of  the  future? 
Must  war,  increasingly  terrible,  recur 
forever,  generation  after  generation,  or 
may  we  reasonably  hope  and  work  for 
lasting  peace  ? 

One  thing  stands  forth  clearly  from 
the  foregoing  analysis.  Peoples  and  civ- 
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ilizations  grow.  They  are  supreme  man 
ifestations  of  "the  will  to  live."  The; 
must  then  have  place  to  live  and  root) 
to  grow.  Hemmed  in  and  denied,  the} 
burst  their  barriers,  exploding  in  the 
wrath  of  war.  Now  two  ways  and  onb 
two  have  been  found  in  human  experi 
ence  so  far  to  provide  for  expansion  b\ 
a  virile  people  developing  its  own  char 
acteristic  civilization.  One  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase; the  other  is  the  removal  of  com- 
mercial barriers.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
bluntly  and  unequivocally,  the  choice  is 
between  war  and  free  trade.  There  an 
some  millions  of  men  and  women  in  th< 
United  States  and  elsewhere  who  dc 
not  believe  this  or  will  not  admit  it 
They  will  be  forced  by  the  facts  of  life 
and  history  to  admit  it.  Until  they  art 
ready  for  world-wide  free  trade  they 
will  waste  their  breath  in  praying  for 
world  peace. 

Commercial      freedom      would     make 
peace  possible  but  not  certain.    The  pas- 
sions of  primitive  marl-survive  in  us  all 
and  easily  break  through  the  inhibitions 
that   civilization  has  with   infinite  diffi- 
culty  provided.      Of   all   known   inhibi- 
tions the  thinking  habit  is  most  to  be 
relied  on.    It  halts  us,  to  look  and  listen 
And  the  thinking  habit  is  bound  up  wit! 
the  time-wasting  practice  of  discussion 
This    is    the    priceless    contribution    o 
democracy     to     human    progress.      De 
mocracy  has  its  own  limitations  and  im 
perfections  but  on  the  whole  it  is  fairl] 
described  and  defined  as  the  thinking  ani 
impulse-inhibiting  habit  developed  in  ai 
entire  people.    Exceptional  instances  oc 
cur  to  mind,  but  as  a  general  truth  o 
history   popular    sovereignty    does    no 
hastily    make    war.     Monarchical     sov 
ereignty  does.     If  we  are  to  have  uni 
versal   peace   the  kings,   the  good  one 
with  the  bad  ones,  must  go. 

.A  ND  one  more  thing  must  go.  Thi 
religion  of  barbarism  must  go.  Tto 
world  is  weary  of  it.  It  has  withstooc 
the  religion  of  peace  on  earth  alread] 
too  long.  The  trinity  of  king,  cannor 
and  God  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  I 
civilization  is  indeed  better  than  sav 
agery,  the  God  we  worship  must  be  « 
power  other  and  worthier  than  a  meri 
Head  Devil  of  the  Universe. 
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THEY  appeared  in  immense  num- 
bers with  their  hideous  looks 
and  ugly  cries."1  So  to  the  proud 
Romans  looked  the  Cymbrians 
and  Teutons,  forefathers  of  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  present  middle 
Europe,  in  their  first  beaten-off  invasion 
of  Roman  soil.  So  now  to  the  prosper- 
ous and  respectable  people  of  America 
look  the  "foreigners,"  especially  my 
kith  and  kin — the  Slavs.  So,  in  truth, 
after  living  over  three  years  among 
Americans,  away  from  the  foreign  quar- 
ters, did  these  immigrants  appear  to  me, 
too,  when  work  had  given  me  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  their  life. 

Day  after  day,  walking  from  house  to 
house  in  an  endeavor  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  men  whose  names  had  been 
distorted  by  their  American  transcrip- 
tion and  whose  nationality  was  but 
vaguely  indicated,  seeking  addresses 
given  only  approximately,  I  caught 
glimpses  of  hundreds  of  living  pictures 
— pictures  not  unlike  vivid  photographic 
snapshots. 

Here  is  one :  You  enter  the  kitchen  of 
a  dark  tenement  under  the  Tenth  Street 
bridge.  The  dim  light  of  an  old  lamp 
on  a  long,  dirty  table  shows  a  crowd  of 
about  fifteen  men  sitting  rather  silently 
around  the  table  and  along  the  walls; 
in  the  foreground  a  dirty  woman  with  a 
huge  knife  is  busy  over  a  large  pan  con- 
taining almost  a  whole  fried  calf;  next  is 
a  young  fellow,  perhaps  her  son,  chewing 
with  smacking  lips  at  a  large  piece  of 
meat  held  in  both  hands,  decidedly  dirty 
hands.  You  can  not  help  but  notice  the 
hungry,  wolfish  looks  of  the  other  fel- 
lows as  they  watch  the  lucky  one.  You 
ask  your  question  and  hurry  on  under 
the  impression  that  you  have  seen  a  re- 
past of  the  troglodytes ;  only  afterward 
bringing  a  little  correction  to  your  im- 
pression— that  it  was  not  a  dinner,  but 

"Quotation  from  a  Roman  historian,  in 
Guizot's  History  of  France,  Vol.  I,  Chap- 
ter I. 


One  of  the  hitherto 
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the  filling-up  of  the  dinner  pails  for  to- 
morrow that  you  saw. 

In  photography,  by  some  process,  sim- 
ilar pictures  can  be  combined  into  one 
which  makes  a  composite  of  them  all; 
so,  too,  my  snapshots  combined  into  one 
picture  the  life  of  these  foreigners — 
a  weird  and  ugly  picture,  whose 
gloom  the  few  cheering  impressions 
I  received,  did  not  dispel.  There 
were,  however,  some  pleasant  sights 
now  and  then;  for  instance,  that  of  a 
new!y  wed  Slovak  couple,  both  hardly 
more  than  children,  good-looking  and 
contented;  he  a  laborer  in  this  country 
about  three  years,  she  here  less  than  one. 
He  had  been  slightly  injured  on  his  ieft 
arm  and  upper  body  by  an  explosion  of 
a  blast  furnace,  and  received  about  $150 
from  the  company  at  one  time.  Peasant 
girl  though  his  wife  was,  yet  their  single 
room,  serving  as  kitchen,  living  and  bed 
room,  showed  that  such  a  room  could  be 
remarkably  attractive.  New,  shining 


kitchen  utensils  did  not  offend  me  be- 
side a  bright,  clean  bed. 

But  everyone  knows  the  effect  of 
snapshots;  most  of  them  show  the  crea- 
ture they  portray  in  a  grotesque  atti- 
titude.  A  painting  or  a  drawing,  product 
of  patient  work  in  which  the  artist  can 
give  the  right  perspective  and  select  the 
essential  from  the  superfluous,  sur- 
passes them  in  truthfulness.  I  should 
be  willing  to  reproach  the  Americans 
for  having  merely  what  may  be  called 
snapshot  knowledge  about  foreigners,  if 
I  could  pretend  in  any  way  that  what  I 
am  going  to  say  about  Russians  is  the 
result  of  a  thorough  investigation.  But 
at  least  the  lack  of  exhaustive  inquiry 
is  with  me  somewhat  compensated  for  by 
foreknowledge  of  the  subject:  I  am  a 
Russian  myself. 

I  did  not  expect  the  Russian  working- 
man's  house  to  add  any  cheering  color 
to  the  desolate  impressions  I  had  re- 
ceived of  the  foreigners'  standard  of 
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living,  although  my  first  contact  with  it 
had  been  a  pleasant  one.  This  was  in 
Essen,  a  small  mining  town  not  far 
from  Carnegie,  though  very  far  from 
civilization.  I  was  directed  to  the 
houses  of  the  Russians  by  an  Italian 
woman,  who  showed,  to  my  amazement, 
that  she  had  no  small  vocabulary  of 
Russian  words,  evidently  the  fruit  of 
good  neighboring  with  these  Slavs.  In 
an  orderly  enough  kitchen  I  came  upon 
a  group  of  genuine  Russian  "muzhiks," 


seen  Russia  proper,  nor  had  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers !  They  were  Old  Be- 
lievers from  the  province  of  Suvalki  in 
Russian  Poland,  the  northern  part  of 
that  territory,  which,  like  an  inland 
promontory,  juts  into  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria. They  belong  to  the  second  migra- 
tion of  Old  Believers.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  their  ancestors  had  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Moscow 
government  to  the  republic  of  Poland, 
then  still  a  force  in  Europe.  After  Po- 


dle  him  as  a  puppet.  He  conceived  th 
idea  of  purifying  the  Russian  Bible  an< 
liturgy  books  from  the  mistakes  o 
translators  and  transcriptors.  and  o 
eliminating  some  customs  not  agreeinj 
with  Greek  Orthodox  traditions.  Henc 
the  schism.  The  important  questioni 
whether  in  church  processions  oni 
should  walk  "with  the  sun"  or  "agains 
it,"  whether  one  should  administei 
the  Lord's  Supper  from  five  or  fron 
seven  "phosphors"  (I  do  not  know 


RUSSIAN    MINERS 

Old  Believers — with  exception  of  the  two  beardless  ones,  who  are  from  province  of  Tchernigoff 


some  of  them  with  long  beards,  looking 
grave  and  mighty  venerable,  their 
trousers  tucked  into  high  boots  and  their 
blouses  girdled  with  narrow  bands.  All, 
however,  were  clean  and  quiet.  The 
mine  in  which  they  worked  had  been 
closed  for  a  long  while  and  few  people 
had  remained  in  the  town,  so  that  there 
was  now  no  overcrowding. 

I  was  greeted  with  spontaneous 
kindness  and  goodwill,  and  treated 
to  a  glass  of  genuine  "kvas,"  that 
healthful  national  beverage  made  of 
dry  bread,  with  no  alcohol  in  it. 
My  ear  was  greeted  with  the  Russian  now 
spoken  near  Moscow  and  in  the  province 
of  Tamboff,  so  musical  to  me,  indeed, 
that  I  was  jealous  of  it,  after  the  char- 
acterless speech  of  the  educated  classes. 
I  felt  myself  transplanted  to  a  Russia 
more  real  even  than  the  one  I  had  known 
in  the  middle  provinces  of  the  empire. 
And  to  think  that  these  fellows  had  never 


land's  division,  some  became  subjects  of 
the  Czar  again,  some  of  Austria,  and  a 
few  of  Prussia.  Few  Americans  have 
ever  heard  of  these  Russian  dissenters, 
although  they  number  millions.1  The 
sect  is  a  product  of  the  church  reform 
of  Patriarch  Nicon  (Patriarch,  1652- 
1666).  However  strange  it  now  seems, 
in  early  times  the  Russian  government 
marched  ahead  of  the  people;  in  fact, 
it  began  to  lag  behind  only  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  monk  Nicon,  a  simple 
peasant  (who  might  have  looked  like 
one  of  the  miners  sitting  before  me  in 
the  house  in  Essen),  had  gained  such 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  Czar, 
Alexis  Mikhailovich,  that  he  could  han- 

*A.  Prugavin,  a  well  known  investigator 
of  religious  sects  in  Russia,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Old  Believers, 
tries  to  prove  that  the  government's  esti- 
mate of  2,000,000  is  incorrect  and  that  15,- 
000  000  is  but  a  conservative  figure  for  the 
number  of  Old  Believers. 


which  number  is  holy  to  these  dissenters 
and  which  to  us  orthodox),  led  to  some 
fighting  and  much  head-cutting.  But 
the  causes  of  dissension  were  actually 
much  deeper  than  questions  of  ritual; 
the  revolt  was  one  of  the  last  unsuccess- 
ful protests  against  the  steadily  en- 
croaching, centralizing  dominance  of 
Moscow.  Therefore,  we  see  exactly  the 
most  freedom-loving  elements  embrac- 
ing that  schism.  If  these  people  now 
form  only  a  sprinkling  of  the  population 
of  Russian  Poland  they  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  Russian  provinces 
of  Arkhanguelsk  and  Vologda,  in  Ural 
and  in  Siberia.  All  the  Cossacks*  of 
Orenburg  (the  pet  bodyguard  of  the 

'A  pastoral,  warlike  people  of  skilful 
horsemen,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  Rus- 
sia and  drawn  upon  largely  to  furnish  cav- 
alrymen for  the  Russian  army — hence  the 
erroneous  idea  often  entertained  that  the 
term  Cossack  means  primarily  a  mounted 
soldier. 
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present  Czar),  and  many  of  Don  and 
Terek  are  Old  Believers.  You  smile. 
Cossacks  and  freedom !  There  was  a 
time,  however,  when  the  name  of  Cos- 
sack was  synonymous  with  freedom, 
association  with  which  now  remains  only 
in  a  meaningless  saying,  "free  as  a  Cos- 
sack." Moscow  had  known  how  to  win 
the  Cossacks  to  her  cause  by  making 
them  a  little  more  free  than  the  rest  of 
the  people.  It  is  natural  now  that  the 
Old  Believers,  almost  untouched  by  the 


r 


advised  not  to  say  anything  offensive 
against  that  person  in  order  to  avoid 
a  possible  big  unpleasantness. 

For  good  looks,  the  Russians  are 
rather  a  disgrace  to  the  Slavic  race. 
One  can  see  that  they  are  not  only  disin- 
herited sons  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  to  which  the  other  members 
of  the  Aryan  family  belong,  but  that 
they  committed  a  mesalliance,  absorb- 
ing many  Ugro-Finnish  tribes.  Out  of 
a  dozen  Servians  one  can,  in  my  opin- 


Vologda  in  the  north  of  Russia :  A 
sturdy  villager  coming  into  the  room, 
taking  off  his  cap,  slowly  and  reverent- 
ly crossing  his  brow  before  the  holy 
images — a  whole  gallery  of  them  in  the 
"red"  corner — and  then  bowing  him- 
self before  our  peasant  host  and  each  of 
my  fellow-visitors.  The  procedure  im- 
pressed me  as  more  dignified  than  the 
prompousness  of  the  officials  whom  I 
saw,  and  I  wondered  that  the  custom 
was  not  followed  now  by  their  class. 


WOMHB,    AND    CHILDREN 

Of  a  community  of  Old  Believers  in  the  mining  district  of  western  Pennsylvania. 


centuries  of  progress,  should  make  a 
common  cause  with  the  present  govern- 
ment— a  government  which  would  be 
glad  to  see  Russia  put  back  into  the 
seventeenth  century.'  They  now  revere 
the  Czar,  whom  in  times  of  persecution 
they  actually  called  "anti-Christ."  I  was 

'The  year  in  which  this  was  written,  the 
Russian  Douma  took  up  the  question  of 
legalizing  the  Old  Believers.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  measures  designed  to 
put  into  effect  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  enunciated  in  the  emperor's  mani- 
festo of  May  13,  1905.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  grant  this  sect  the  free  practice  of 
their  religion,  together  with  certain  special 
rites,  but  denying  them  the  privilege  of 
proselyting  among  the  members  of  the  Or- 
thodox church,  of  preaching  in  public,  or 
of  using  the  title  of  priest.  The  bill  was 
subjected  to  a  two-sided  attack.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  holy  synod  denied  the  right 
of  parliament  to  legislate  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  Orthodox  church,  while  the  Liberals 
proposed  amendments  removing  the  above 
restriction. 


ion,  find  as  many  good-looking  chaps, 
usually  of  a  dark,  energetic  type,  as 
among  other  men.  Among  Polish  peas- 
ants, one  often  meets  faces  of  a  noble, 
almost  womanish  beauty.  But  the  Rus- 
sians too  often  show  their  high  cheek 
bones  and  narrow  eyes.  Yet  among 
these  Old  Believers  I  met  fine  faces  un- 
der beards  which  with  a  little  trimming 
and  grooming  would  have  made  many  a 
fellow  look  like  a  Tennyson  or  a  Long- 
fellow. 

The  head  of  the  house  in  the  town  of 
Essen  was  ot  this  type.  There  was  an 
almost  noblesse  d'allures  in  the  broad, 
quiet  sweep  of  hand  over  his  long 
beard,  during  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment which  we  had  started  about  those 
same  beards.  "We  do  as  our  fathers 
did,"  he  said. 

He  recalled  the  picture  of  the  Russian 
peasant  which  had  lingered  in  my  mem- 
ory since  the  days  of  my  boyhood  in 


Yes,  they  might  have  come  yesterday 
from  the  heart  of  Russia,  so  little  could 
the  influence  of  the  New  World  be  dis- 
covered upon  them. 

Yet  it  appeared  that  some  of  my  hosts 
had  already  been  in  America  more  than 
eight  years.  Kalamazoo  stoves,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  the  only  articles  bor- 
rowed from  progress.  None  knew  more 
than  a  few  words  of  English,  with  per- 
haps a  few  of  Italian  and  Hungarian. 
One  man  had  evidently  seen  the  nickelo- 
deon picture  of  Salome's  dance,  as  the 
long  beard  and  hair  in  the  figure  of  St. 
John,  current  in  the  films  of  local 
instruments,  fortified  his  argument  for 
beards.  While  the  argument  was  still 
unfinished,  I  found  out  that  I  was  in 
Essen  No.  1,  and  that  the  Polish  fellow 
I  was  in  search  of  must  be  in  Essen 
No.  2,  over  an  hour's  walk.  During 
that  hour's  walk,  elated  by  the  sympa- 
thetic snapshot  view  I  had  received  of 
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my  fellow  countrymen,  I  scoffed  at  the 
term  "nation  of  low  efficiency,"  which  I 
had  heard  applied  to  Russians.  Back- 
ward, yes,  but  not  of  low  efficiency !  It 
must  have  been  men  exactly  like  these 
I  had  seen  a  moment  ago  who,  800  in 
number,  conquered  Siberia,  perishing, 
all  of  them,  but  not  before  they  had 
"greeted"  Ivan  the  Terrible  with  a 
czardom.  Men  like  these  had  beaten 
and  repulsed  Tartars  and  Turks  and 
challenged  the  dominion  of  Moscow.  A 
mighty  breed  these  men  of  the  back- 
woods. They  were  our  "frontiersmen."' 
As  I  walked  along  I  picked  out,  as  a 
boy  picks  out  the  raisins  from  a  cake, 
all  the  proud  mottoes,  all  the  glorious 
deeds  of  Russian  history.  That  war-cry 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  "Who  is 
against  God  and  Great  Novgorod !"  Or 
that  answer  of  the  besieged  Russians  to 
the  victorious  Mongolians  who  promised 
the  defeated  ones  grace  on  condition  of 
their  giving  the  tenth  of  all  the  people 
in  slavery :  "Go  on  with  the  fight !  who 
will  be  left  shall  be  yours" — and  no  one 
was  left.  I  recalled  this  unconquerable 
spirit  of  Russia  in  rising  from  disaster 
ever  since  that  eventful  day  when  the 
Mongolians  in  1224,  after  defeating  the 
Russian  army  at  Kalka,  had  eaten  their 
supper  sitting  on  the  wounded  Russian 
princes  covered  with  boards  and  saddles 
— those  princes  who,  while  their  com- 
panions had  been  too  busy  with  petty 
reckonings  among  themselves,  had  come 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  spark  of 
Promethean  fire  was  not  brought  to  Rus- 
sia as  to  some  happier  nation  by  con- 
querors ;  her  people  have  had  to  strike 
it  out  for  themselves.  By  the  time  I 
found  my  Polander,  I  was  almost  full  of 
the  conceit  of  a  "Slavophil"  about  Rus- 
sia. 

A  Different  View 

I  was  soon  punished  for  my  fa- 
tuity, however,  by  another  snap- 
shot view.  '  I  had  come  with  s'pecial 
purpose  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  Believers  in  Cokeburgh,  a 
mining  town  to  all  purposes  exactly  like 
many  others  of  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
but  containing  an  especially  large  num- 
ber of  Russians.  Out  of  between  400 
or  500  miners  (almost  all  foreigners) 
300  were  my  countrymen,  about  half  of 
them  Old  Believers. 

I  reached  Cokeburgh  on  a  beautiful 
early  Sunday  morning.  I  was  disagree- 
ably struck,  on  leaving  the  train,  with 
the  sound  of  what  seemed  to  be  drunken 

The  Old  Believers  are  strikingly  describ- 
ed in  a  novel  by  "Pechersky,"  pseudonym 
of  P.  I.  Melnikoff  (1821-1884),  called  In 
Forests  and  on  Mountains,  a  quasi  epopee 
classic  in  Russia,  not  because  of  its  literary 
merit  but  on  account  of  its  remarkable  de- 
lineation of  character.  Interesting  is  it  to 
note  that  Pechersky  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  a  department  ruling  over  the  des- 
tinies of  these  dissenters,  which  from  olden 
times  had  been  one  of  the  most  grafting 
of  all  the  grafting  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  also  reputed  to  be 
himself  a  grafter. 


brawls  sounding  from  many  houses. 
Such  indeed  they  were.  Yesterday  had 
been  pay-day,  and  bearded  men  were 
drinking  and  drunk.  Many  houses  were 
deserted,  the  revelers  being  grouped  in 
a  few.  An  ugly  sight !  Dirty,  dishev- 
eled men  in  filthy  kitchens  filled  with 
empty  bottles,  kegs  and  barrels;  every- 
thing helter-skelter.  Worst  of  all  was 
the  foul  language  they  were  using,  with- 
out any  provocation,  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  children.  I  knew  they  did 
not  use  those  bad  words  in  the  north  of 
Russia.  This  is  the  influence  of  sol- 
diery, so  numerous  in  Poland  and  on 
the  borderline  and  so  hateful  every- 
where. But  when  I  rebuked  them,  in 
quiet  unrestrained  expressions,  for  their 
foul  language,  nobody  knocked  me 
down;  they  were  ashamed,  for  a  while 
at  least.  They  felt  insulted  only  when 
I  refused  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with 
them,  invariably  offered  without  prelim- 
inaries. Many  were  sitting  in  the  room 
with  their  hats  on — a  thing  I  would  not 
have  believed  about  a  Russian  peasant. 

Russian  Ideas  of  Drinking 

Revolting  as  is  this  drunkenness, 
something  like  an  unrrappy  historical 
tradition  prevails  among  Russians,  as  in 
early  times  was  the  case  in  old  Merrie 
England  and  as  is  the  case  in  Germany 
at  the  present  day — not  to  count  over- 
indulgence in  drink  a  sin.  A  totally  in- 
decent, drunken  man  in  both  Russia  and 
Germany  is  more  an  object  of  solicitude 
and  sympathy  than  of  scorn.  Saint 
Vladimir,  the  apostle  of  Russia,  is  cred- 
ited with  having  said,  when  the  choice 
of  religion  was  proposed  to  him:  "No 
Mohammedanism  for  us;  Russia's  joy  is 
drinking."  I  am  myself,  however, 
enough  of  a  German  student  to  appre- 
ciate companionship  around  a  nicely 
served  table  with  beer  a^J  song. 

Possibly  the  complete  lack  of  the 
esthetic  in  their  drinking  was  what  made 
it  so  revolting.  Out  in  the  open  air  be- 
neath green  branches  these  Slavs  might 
not  perhaps  have  looked  so  offensive. 
They  may  have  had  some  such  idea  them- 
selves, for  during  a  walk  I  took  in  a  lit- 
tle forest  nearby  I  saw  under  almost 
every  tree  traces  of  successive  festivities. 
Nobody  was  really  senselessly  drunk, 
however,  not  even  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  saying  holds  true  of  many  a  Rus- 
sian :  'Drunk  for  a  dime ;  making  a  fuss 
for  a  dollar."  If  they  fight,  the  essential 
weapon  is  the  fist,  never  a  knife  or  a 
pistol.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  police 
surveillance,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 
drinkers  in  these  mining  towns  get  into 
trouble  less  often  than  they  do  in  the 
city.  Yet  it  is  decidedly  for  the  worse 
that  they  drink  in  their  homes,  seldom 
going  to  the  saloons.  The  children  and 
women  thus  become  used  to  the  sight  of 
debauchery,  though  I  saw  no  women  in 
the  houses  where  drinking  was  going  on. 

The  women  were  by  themselves  else- 
where, untidy,  some  barefooted,  and  al- 


most all  in  weekday  clothes.  "Why  is 
this  so  here,"  I  asked  myself,  "when  I 
remember  the  streets  of  Russian  villages 
on  Sunday,  bright  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  in  the  women's  bands, 
frocks  and  kerchiefs?"  Possibly  the 
answer  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  nearest  church  of  Old  Believers 
was  about  forty  miles  from  Cokeburgh,* 
and  Russian  Sunday  adornment  is  in- 
separable from  church-going.  Only 
girls  of  marriageable  age,  or  close  to  it, 
were  displaying  quite  American  apparel 
and  hairdressing,  and  this  without  any 
connection  with  the  length  of  time  they 
had  lived  in  America.  A  nice  American 
lady  to  whom  I  showed  the  picture  on 
the  preceding  page,  when  she  saw  the 
girl  standing  first  from  the  left  said  that 
she  must  have  been  in  this  country  most 
of  her  life.  Yet  she  had  been  here  only 
six  months.  I  talked  with  her  and  found 
her  fresh,  with  rustic,  awkward  bash- 
fulness. 

The  village  "belle"  was  also  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Old  Believers,  but  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  this  country.  Re- 
fined in  feature  and  of  slender  figure, 
she  spoke  perfect  English,  yet  showed 
much  of  that  defiant,  overbearing  lack 
of  kindness  one  meets  so  often  in  the 
city  shop-girl,  whose  manners  she  was 
evidently  imitating.  I  wished  her  to 
pose  for  a  picture  with  her  uncle,  but 
she  balked  at  the  suggestion  of  being 
photographed  with  such  an  un-American 
object.  She  could  not  see,  as  I  did,  what 
a  majestic  head  of  a  boyar  her  uncle 
had, — so  much  like  Boyar  Morosoff,  he 
who  refused  to  sit  "below"  a  man  be- 
neath him  in  rank  at  the  Czar's  table, 
and  being  ordered  to  don  a  buffon's  dress 
so  taunted  the  Czar  with  bitter  truth  and 
insults  that  he  was  beheaded  for  des- 
sert. 

The  Unpopular  Man 

The  large  woman  in  the  middle  of  the 
group  was  possessor  of  the  sole  abstin- 
ent husband  among  the  Old  Believers,  a 
small  taciturn  man.  "They  do  not  like 
him;  they  don't  like  anybody  who  does 
not  drink  with  them,"  explained  the 
woman,  "so  he  stays  at  home."  He 
proved  to  have  been  in  America  about 
seventeen  years  (the  longest  term  in 
America  of  any  Russian  that  I  met)  and 
six  years  in  Cokeburgh.  Nothing  in  his 
manner  or  in  the  appearance  of  his 
house,  though  it  was  decent  enough  (his 
wife  and  he  had  no  children,  no  board- 
ers), showed  particularly  the  influence 
of  America.  There  was  neither  the 
quaintness  of  the  Russian  "izba"  about 
their  barren  room,  nor  the  comfort  and 
neatness  of  the  American  home. 

I  saw  nothing  encouraging  about  my 
countrymen  that  day.  The  charming 
strains  of  a  violin  being  played  with  a 
clarinet,  which  I  heard  coming  from  a 
Hungarian  house  on  my  way  to  the  sta- 
tion, filled  me  with  deep  sorrow  be- 

"Now  nearer  at  hand,  in   Marianna. 
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ause  of  the  lack  of  anything  beautiful 

the  lives  of  my  people.    If  that  music 

aid  but  have  been  theirs ! 

Later,  in  another  mining  town  in  the 
north  of  Allegheny  County — Russeltown, 
ailed  by  Russians,  "Wet  Mines" — I 
ainly  tried  to  find  shelter  for  the  night 

some  Old  Believer's  house.  My  com- 
inion  was  a  Russian,  just  beginning  in 
business  of  bookselling.  Three  men 

that  time  were  making  their  livings  by 
elling  books,  holy  images,  and  crosses, 
ut  mainly  books,  among  Russians  in  and 
round  Pittsburgh.  Ready  enough  were 
lie  Old  Believers  to  let  us  into  their 
ouses,  but  these  were  crowded  beyond 
lief.  The  rumor  that  Wet  Mines  was 

ut  to  start  up  had  brought  a  multi- 
ude  from  other  places. 

True  Hospitality 

"Say,  Beard,  do  you  have  a  room  in 
our  house  for  tonight?"  This  to  a 
urly  fellow  hardly  distinguishable  for 
he  darkness,  yet  unmistakably  an  Old 
Believer.  "But,  my  'bratets'  (my  dear 
little  brother),"  he  kindly  responded  (I 
was  ashamed  at  having  apostrophized 
him  so  roughly),  "I  have  just  moved  to 
the  town  and  have  no  furniture  what- 
ever in  my  house;  it's  on  the  way.  If 
you  don't  care — welcome."  And  this' 
welcome  comes  out  of  the  darkness  to  a 
stranger  of  whom  the  "Beard"  can  see 
only  that  he  is  from  the  city  (a  bad 
recommendation  indeed)  and  that  he  can 
talk  Russian.  No  asking  to  which  of  the 
sixty-six  nationalities  in  Russia  and  al- 
most as  many  religions  he  belonged,  but 
straight  out,  "Welcome."  True,  there 
was  not  very  much  to  which  the  visitors 
were  welcomed — a  quite  empty  house,  a 
"bundle  of  shawls  spread  upon  a  pile  of 
straw  in  one  room — all  the  furnishings 
they  possessed — and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
other.  An  attractive-looking  woman  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  gazing  dreamily  into 
the  blazing  coals  of  the  fireplace.  In  an- 
swer to  my  "God  help,"  she  made  place 
for  me  before  the  fire.  In  a  moment  I 
was  sitting  beside  her  talking  to  her  as 
though  we  were  old  acquaintances. 
Meanwhile,  the  man  was  grabbing  a  big 
armful  of  straw  from  his  own  pile  and 
preparing  a  bed  for  the  bookseller  and 
myself  in  the  other  room.  I  cannot 
help  remembering  that  bunch  of  straw. 
It  makes  the  penny  dole  of  a  poor  fellow 
equal  to  the  gift  of  a  Rockefeller.  Chris- 
tians, those  peasants  are  by  the  strongest 
claim — natural  disposition.  That"bft-re- 
peated  cry,  "We  must  Christianize  the 
foreigners,"  is  like  breaking  into  an 
open  door. 

To  the  woman  I  complained  of  the 
disorder  and  filth  I  saw  everywhere 
among  my  people.  "Why  are  all  so 
dirty?  Is  it  the  same  over  in  Russia?" 
She  became  animated.  "Why !  and  board- 
ers? How  can  you  keep  the  house  clean 
with  twenty  men  to  take  care  of,  and 
children?"  She  had  had  four,  one  of 
whom  had  died,  and  she  was  not  yet 


twenty-three.  "Who  keeps  boarders  over 
in  the  old  country  ?  Not  to  think  of  such  a 
thing!"  It  was  too  obvious  to  ask  her. 
why  Russians  do  it  here.  It  is  the  only 
chance  they  have  to  accomplish  the  main 
purpose  of  their  coming,  which  is  to 
save  money;  an  amount  insignificant  in 
America,  perhaps,  but  large  in  a  Russian 
village.  Boarders  and  keepers;  and  for 
both  sides  it  is  bitter.  The  "hazda"  re- 
ceives $3  per  month  from  each  man. 
For  this  sum  the  latter  is  entitled  to  a 
lodging  together  with  some  fifteen  other 
men.  A  neighbor  had  twenty-eight  at 
one  time,  said  the  woman,  in  four  rooms 
— the  half  of  a  company  house — for 
which  she  paid  $8.  Each  room  was 
about  twenty  feet  square. 

The  hazda  attends  to  the  washing  of 
underwear  and  bedclothes,  supplies  cab- 
bage for  the  soup,  and  does  the  cooking. 
She  reaps  some  profit  from  the  butcher, 
baker  and  grocer  on  the  things  she  pur- 
chases for  her  boarders.  Minor  features 
in  the  unwritten  constitution  of  keeping 
boarders  are  peculiar;  the  hazda  her- 
self, but  not  her  man,  has  the  right,  free 
of  charge,  of  taking  part  in  the  mess ;  so 
have  her  ungrown  children.  When  the 
men  wash  after  coming  from  work,  she 
is  supposed  to  wash  their  backs.  Ar- 
duous task,  undoubtedly,  that  of  boarder- 
keeping.  At  the  highest  estimate,  it  can 
bring  about  $60  per  month,  if  based  on 
twenty  boarders.  With  the  husband  mak- 
ing a  little  over  this  sum,  I  heard  of  a 
couple  who  had  managed  to  amass  $6,000 
in  five  years.'  They  had  had  exception- 
ally good  fortune,  no  doubt,  up  to  that 
point — no  seasons  of  non-employment, 
sickness  or  other  losses.  The  husband 
then  died,  and  although  almost  half  of 
the  money  was  spent  on  a  tremendous 
drunken  "pomin"  (that  heathenish  sur- 
vival of  accompanying  a  burial  with  a 
carouse),  and  a  gaudy  monument  in  the 
cemetery,  the  wife  returned  to  Russia  a 
rich,  envied  widow,  sure  to  find  another 
husband. 

Russian  Baths 

"Say,  do  you  have  'banyas'  (bath- 
houses) there  in  Suvalki  as  they  do  in 
Great  Russia?"  "Oh,  certainly,  my 
father  had  a  nice  banya."  So  it  is;  even 
the  poor  peasant  in  north  and  middle 
Russia  has,  besides  his  "izba,"  a  bath- 
house, as  an  American  has  a  bathroom. 

It  is  not  a  very  elaborate  affair;  a 
room  with  a  high  bench  built  stepwise 
and  a  big  water  tub ;  hot  stones  from  the 
fire-place  in  the  anteroom  are  thrown  in- 
to the  tub  to  heat  the  water;  others  are 
be-sprinkled,  producing  an  enormous 
amount  of  steam,  which  one  can  take  in 
degrees  of  heat  on  the  different  steps  of 
the  bench.  Invariably  the  bath  is  ac- 
companied by  a  "birch  broom"  beating 
all  over  the  body,  thus  intensifying  the 
heat.  The  bather  especially  likes  that 
taking-the-breath-away  sensation.  The 

'In  this  case  possibly  a  clandestine  selling 
of  liquor  helped. 


amount  of  heat  a  peasant  can  stand  by 
being  beaten  with  birch  twigs  would  take 
the  breath  away  forever  from  many  a 
more  highly  organized  being!  Steam 
and  birch  twigs  remove  dirt  very  effec- 
tively, without  the  use  of  soap.  It  is  not 
to  be  contended  that  the  peasant  loves 
his  banya  solely  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness; it  is  a  pleasure  to  him.  The  say- 
ing that  it  is  only  in  the  third  generation 
that  the  foreigner  in  America  takes  to 
the  bath,  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  Great 
Russians  at  least.  It  is  the  first  genera- 
tion that  changes  its  habits;  it  stops 
taking  the  bath  when  it  comes  to  Amer- 
ica. A  Moscow  merchant  would  not  see 
the  insulting  point  if  I  should  read  to 
him  what  I  saw  in  a  Sunday  newspaper 
not  long  ago,  that  he  goes  to  bath  once 
a  year;  why,  he  might  as  well  be  ac- 
cused of  not  liking  his  vodka  as  of  not 
liking  his  bath ! 

"Why  don't  you  make  the  bath-houses 
here?"  I  asked  my  hostess,  and  she  ex- 
plained how  much  of  an  undertaking  it 
would  be.  "Does  your  husband  drink  as 
much  as  the  others?"  I  continued  my 
inquiry.  "Once  in  awhile;  he  does  not 
spend  much  on  drink."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  none  spend  much  on  drink.  A  keg 
of  beer  costs  only  $1  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  good  spree  for  five  men. 
Most  know  when  to  stop.  The  expense 
comes  later  at  the  adjustment  of  the  re- 
sult of  drinking;  payment  for  battery 
and  arrests.  "Does  your  husband  beat 
you?"  "Doesn't  beat,  doesn't  love,"  she 
answers  in  a  Russian  saying. 

Changed  Point  of  View 

I  nearly  failed  to  notice  the  woman's 
children — three  of  them,  sitting  quietly 
not  far  from  us,  seemingly  possessed  of 
that  "contemplative  spirit  of  the  East." 
The  eldest,  about  ten  years  old,  attend- 
ed school,  and  spoke  English  as  well  as 
Russian.  His  father  had  already  taught 
him  to  read  in  Russian. 

I  still  had  to  provide  a  quilt  and  a 
bedcloth  for  the  night  on  my  straw  bed. 
Again  going  from  house  to  house,  chance 
brought  me  first  to  an  English-speaking 
family,  where  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  I  was  crazy  to  ask  such  a  thing — 
stranger  as  I  was.  I  could  not  but  agree 
with  them,  civilized  as  I  had  become, 
and  would  doubtless  have  acted  as  they 
did.  But  in  an  Old  Believer's  house,  I 
got  a  quilt  and  a  sheet  just  for  the  ask- 
ing. The  quilt  was  old  and  dirty,  but 
the  home-made  linen  cloth,  fresh  and 
clean,  was  exquisite. 

Searching  for  my  companion,  I  came 
across  a  group  of  Old  Believers  outside 
a  house.  Through  the  light  which 
streamed  from  an  open  door  I  discerned 
standing  with  them  a  tall  man,  not  very 
well  shaved,  with  drooping  mustachios, 
certainly  an  American.  He  proved  to  be 
a  former  Texas  cowboy,  now  a  farmer 
living  on  12  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wet  Mines.  I  wondered  that  he  kept 
company  with  my  Old  Believers  and  told 
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him  so.  "Oh,  they  are  as  good  as  gold 
to  me,"  said  he.  As  I  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  him,  not  as  a  Russian  but 
just  as  a  "decent-like  furriner,"  his  opin- 
ion could  not  have  lacked  sincerity.  I 
found  him,  later  on,  sitting  in  an  Old 
Believer's  house,  among  a  bearded 
crowd,  drinking  and  jollying  with  them. 
For  him  they  embodied  the  essential 
traits  of  a  "white  man" — no  littleness, 
no  stinginess;  readiness  to  fight  on  pro- 
vocation, redoubtable,  too,  in  fight;  the 
good-natured,  cheerful  disposition;  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  ability  to  drink 
like  a  fish  without  dying  from  it.  Oh ! 
if  there  were  but  common  soil  of  inter- 
course with  Americans  for  these  Rus- 
sians other  than  drinking! 

I  finally  found  my  companion  in  an 
empty  house  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
young  fellows  who  were  poring  over  his 
case  of  books.  Among  them  were  four 
American  boys.  Bottles  strewn  on  the 
floor  made  it  clear  that  drinking  was  go- 
ing on  in  this  house,  although  with  the 
exception  of  a  red-headed  fellow  they 
called  "Dutchman,"  who  was  rather  pig- 
gish and  obscene,  I  did  not  notice  any- 
body behaying  badly.  All  were  busied 
with  books.  A  nice-looking  Russian 
youth  was  translating  the  inscriptions 
under  the  pictures  in  a  book  about  the 
Russian-Japanese  War  to  a  refined,  sym- 
pathetic American  chap  who  might  have 
been  driven  from  a  good  position  by  bad 
times  out  of  the  city.  The  Russian 
youth  talked  to  me  with  rapture  about 
the  joys  of  reading  a  book  with  the  long 
title,  Story  About  How  a  Lioness  Has 
Reared  a  King's  Son. 

I  found  the  Old  Believers  the  most 
kind-hearted,  good-natured  lot  of  people 
I  had  ever  met,  almost  childlike,  despite 
their  sometimes  sullen  looks,  and  I 
an  asset,  is  it, — this  kindness  and  good- 
nature, as  qualities  for  a  man  to  de- 
pend upon  in  the  struggle  for  life?  Yet, 
if  the  golden  age  should  come,  more  of 
these  qualities  will  be  needed.  The  Ro<- 
mans  could  not  imagine  that  any  force 
but  brute  force  counted.  Nowadays  the 
world  believes  that  "brains"  alone  count. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  every  casual 
American  observer  will  find  these  men 
of  such  kindly  disposition  as  I  describe. 
Ignorance  is  suspicious,  stubbornness  is 
difficult  to  handle.  And  he  is  difficult, 
the  Old  Believer.  Maybe,  too,  those 
good  qualities  of  heart  belong  to  men 
who  have  had  to  struggle  only  with  na- 
ture, not  with  men,  for  their  existence. 
I  am  told  that  here,  under  the  ground, 
it  comes  often  to  ugly  fights  for  cars. 
Through  faulty  organization  in  some  of 
the  mines,  cars  are  not  furnished 
promptly  nor  in  sufficient  number  for  the 
coal  loaders.  And  Old  Believers,  it  is 
said,  prove  more  savage  than  anybody 
else  in  the  contest  to  secure  them. 

In  common  with  all  Russians  in  Amer- 
ica, these  men  are  steady  workers,  de- 
spite their  love  of  drink.  "Drunkard 
and  wise — two  virtues  in  him,"  they  are 


apt  to  say  cynically  about  themselves. 
Their  industry  came  rather  as  a  surprise 
4o  me.  We  Russians  of  advanced 
thought  often  agree  with  the  reactionar- 
ies in  one  thing,  that  the  "muzhik"  is 
lazy.  "If  he  would  not  be  so  lazy  there 
would  not  be  famine;  a  big  stick  is  good 
enough  for  him,"  says  the  reactionary. 
"If  he  were  not  so  lazy,  he  could  throw 
all  that  pile  of  corruption  into  Hades," 
say  we.  Overworked,  the  Russian  peas- 
ant of  course  is  not.  Imagine  in  America 
a  scene  like  this :  A  huge  fellow  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  market-place  waiting 
for  an  employer.  He  may  be  asleep;  all 
his  concern  is  to  expose  the  sole  of  his 
bare  foot,  on  which  is  chalked  the  price 
he  expects  for  his  labor.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  shall  arouse  him  for  bargaining ! 

Is  there  then  real  ability  among 
them  ?  you  ask.  Have  any  achieved  suc- 
cess? To  be  sure,  there  is  no  railroad 
president  among  their  number,  but  I 
know  a  heater-boss  on  the  South  Side, 
who  is  boss  over  five  furnaces;  he  can 
make  $130  to.  $150  per  month.  Now,  to 
the  ordinary  reader  this  may  seem  of 
small  account.  But  I  know  enough  of 
steel  making  to  assert  that  it  is  about  as 
easy  for  an  ordinary  American  college 
graduate  to  become  a  railroad  president 
as  for  a  Russian  peasant  to  become  a 
heater-boss.  The  work  is  skilled  and  the 
position  is  next  to  that  of  a  roller-boss 
in  responsibility. 

In  the  Old  Country 

In  Siberia,  many  Old  Believers  are 
rich  gold  miners  and  traders  with  China. 
In  Russia,  also,  they  are  beginning  to 
be  successful  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
leader  of  the  now  ruling  conservative 
party,  a  certain  Guchkoff  (his  brother 
is  mayor  of  Moscow),  is  of  this  stock. 
Morosoff,  the  king  of  the  cotton  mills, 
belongs  to  it,  too.  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion with  a  man  from  Riga,  that  thor- 
oughly German  city  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, this  man  spoke  of  the  Old  Be- 
lievers as  "those  millionaires."  Indeed, 
very  many  of  their  number  there  have 
achieved  large  fortunes.  A  sufficiently 
striking  example  is  such  a  well-known 
name  as  that  of  Kusnetsoff,  which  ap- 
pears on  each  china  plate  made  in  Rus- 
sia. The  main  thing,  however,  to  re- 
cord of  them  is  that  they  are  of  that 
stock  of  Russian  peasants  who  sit  on  a 
soil,  barren  and  sterile,  but  which  I  never 
heard  to  be  in  famine.  Famine  in  Rus- 
sia is  the  product  of  a  rich  soil,  which 
having  been  for  centuries  scratched  only 
enough  to  yield  a  bare  sustenance,  re- 
fuses it  now. 

Certainly,  here  in  America,  it  is  hard 
for  these  peasants  to  compete  for  suc- 
cess. Among  other  Russians  one  may 
find  mechanicians,  even  educated  men. 
It  is  easy  for  a  German  to  open  a  deli- 
catessen store,  for  a  Jew  to  open  any 
kind  of  store  (each  may  have  been  in 
business  in  the  old  country),  thanks  to 
the  help  and  advice  of  their  country- 


men. Advice  is  so  often  much  better 
than  money.  The  best  advice  on  busi- 
ness matters  was  given  me  always  in 
the  Russian  tongue,  and  I  do  not  forget 
that  it  was  from  Russian  Jews. 

It  is  characteristic  that  I  met  so  many 
Slavs  in  the  heating  processes  of  the 
steel  mills.  There  they  find  the  chance 
to  start  and  to  learn  by  themselves.  The 
starting  stages  of  a  laborer  around  the 
furnace  or  of  an  assistant  heater  are 
very  arduous.  Naturally  enough  the 
Slavs  get  the  job.  Whatever  their  man- 
ner of  life  is,  the  Old  Believers  are  the 
most  self-dependent  group  of  Slavs  ia 
America.  Not  having  the  help  of  the 
church,  Old  Believers  are  accustomed  to- 
stand  much  more  aloriefthan  other  Rus- 
sians. I,  who  have  not  a  good  word 
for  the  Russian  official  church  at  home, 
recognize  the  helpfulness  of  it  here, 
where  it  gives  some  kind  of  organiza- 
tion to  the  amorphous  mass  of  Russian- 
peasants. 

The  Old  Believers  show  a  remark- 
able  weakness  in  their  church  organ- 
ization, caused  mainly  by  the  ambig- 
uous position  of  their  priests.  In  the 
Greek  church,  ordination  is  a  sacrament 
and  can  be  performed  only  by  a  bishop. 
Now  bishops  can  be  appointed  only  by 
an  assembly  of  bishops,  and  many  Old 
Believers  argue  that  the  so-called  "Aus- 
trian" bishops  are  not  lawful  and  they 
recognize  only  the  priests  of  the  Ortho- 
dox church  who  come  over  to  "old  be- 
lief." Others  either  wrangle  about 
their  priests,  or  do  not  recognize  an 

Out  of  the  estimated  10,000  Russians 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  my  opin- 
ion close  to  3,000  are  Old  Believers. 
Of  these  over  1,000  live  in  Allegheny 
County  and  the  vicinity.  Yet  scattered 
as  they  are  these  people  have  only  one 
prayer  house  (in  Essen),  and  one  priest 
— a  peasant,  quite  like  any  member  of 
his  flock,  without  education,  although 
undeniably  a  good,  sober  man.  He  was 
born  a  Prussian  citizen  and  served  in 
the  Prussian  Guards,  with  whom  he  was 
at  Sedan  in  1870  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  Afterward  he  became  a  Rus- 
sian, and  worked  as  a  small  boss  on  gov- 
ernment railroads.  Now  here  he  is  a 
primus  inter  pares  with  the  Old  Believ-- 
ers.  His  six-foot-three,  or  thereabout, 
looks  extremely  sound,  and  no  one 
would  think  him  to  be  sixty-seven  years 
old.  This  priest,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  many 
marriages  await  a  blessing  in  the  old 
country.  Lack  of  organization  is  gen- 
erally a  weak  point  with  Old  Believers; 
indeed,  the  worst  thing  I  know  about 
them  is  that  they  are  not  strong  union 
men  and  they  are  accused  of  having 
broken  up  the  longshoremen's  union  in 
Erie.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
this  charge  be  true,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  derisive  "ba,  ba's"  hurled  at  them 
must  have  been  no  small  factor  in  any 
estrangement  of  the  Old  Believers  from 
the  rest  of  the  workingmen. 
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If  to  me  should  be  put  the  question 
that  so  persists  in  the  discussion  of  any 
group  of  immigrants:  Are  they  desir- 
able, those  long-bearded  Russians?  I 
am  almost  ready  to  say  no.  Not  be- 
cause of  their  drunkenness;  this  can  be 
cured,  and  must  be  cured.  Sweden, 
thirty  years  ago,  was  a  land  of  drunk- 
ards; not  so  today.  Not  because  of 
their  crowded,  inhuman  living;  this 
can  be  remedied  by  regulations  similar 
to  those  that  in  time  of  war  are  posted 
on  every  freight  box-car  in  Russia — 
"Eight  horses  or  40  men  only."  But 
rather  because  of  the  fact  that  so  few 
wish  to  become  American  citizens.  I 
cannot  see  how  a  group  of  men  can  be 
desirable  in  any  country  which  they  re- 
gard as  a  purgatory,  be  they  ignorant 
Russians  peasants  in  America,  or  high- 
ly skilled  Belgian  engineers  in  Russia. 

Together  with  the  rest  of  the  Rus- 
sians— for  the  matter  of  that,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Slavs — these  Old  Believers 
live  as  though  yet  on  passage,  in  steer- 
age, "temporarily,"  without  thought  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions 
that  surround  them,  still  less  of  improv- 
ing them.  They  expect  to  go  back  home. 
Patriotism  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
return.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  ex- 
pediency. 

A     similar     phenomenon     exists     in 


Russia.  Our  small  industrial  force 
there  is  more  than  half  composed  of  such 
hybrid  contingents — peasants  coming  to 
the  industrial  centers  "to  make  money 
for  taxes,"  living  in  conditions  as  bad, 
though  hardly  worse  than  those  in  Pitts- 
burgh. But  here  the  parallel  ceases,  for 
though  a  Russian  city  is  by  no  means 
a  great  center  of  culture,  its  civilizing 
influence  on  the  hordes  of  peasants  who 
flock  to  it  is  much  more  rapid  and  ef- 
fective than  is  the  case  in  America. 
Here  in  this  great  country  of  freedom 
and  enlightenment  the  wall  that  encir- 
cles ignorance  seems  to  be  higher  and 
more  impregnable  than  that  of  China. 
Still,  if  I  noticed  among  my  people  any 
inclination  to  stay  here,  it  was  among 
these  same  Old  Believers.  Many  have 
made  the  journey  here  two,  even  three 
times,  and  have  lost  attachment  to  their 
native  soil.  Perhaps  these  would  not 
now  become  farmers.  If  when  Old  Be- 
lievers first  arrive  they  could  be  helped 
to  settle  in  their  primordial  capacity  of 
husbandmen,  the  United  States  would 
have  in  'them  a  good  agricultural  ele- 
ment. Not  that  I  believe  my  long- 
bearded  countrymen  to  be  human  ma- 
terial inferior  for  whatever  purpose  to 
any  other  people  coming  to  the  United 
States.  But  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a 
hard  task  and  a  long  one  to  turn  into 


Americans,  men  who  for  two  hundred 
years  have  preserved  their  Russian  traits 
in  Poland.  Possibly  decent,  neighborly 
Americans — not  merely  reformers  and 
social  workers — could  conquer  Russian 
ignorance  and  superstition  if  they  could 
overcome  their  own  disgust  at  the 
"hideous  looks  and  ugly  cries"  of  the 
foreigners.  So  Marius  conquered  the 
Cymbrians  and  Teutons  by  making  his 
soldiers  first  face  the  barbarians  without 
fear.  Yet,  it  can  hardly  be. 

It  is  up  to  the  Russians  themselves  to 
convert  their  unenlightened  compatriots 
to  "Americanism,"  not  using  the  term 
in  the  European  sense  of  shrewdness 
and  agility,  but  as  meaning  what  is  good 
in  civic  life.  There  are  already  Rus- 
sians in  America  fitted  for  such  work. 
The  revolution  has  sent  over  here  many 
men  who  in  their  own  country  were 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  to  teach  people 
how  to  live  like  human  beings.  Where 
are  you?  Some,  as  did  Garibaldi,  may 
be  making  candles  for  a  miserable  pit- 
tance, lost  in  dreams  of  returning  home 
to  fight.  Others,  indignant  at  them- 
selves and  at  their  countrymen  for  giv- 
ing themselves  up  to  selfish  pursuits 
when  they  have  known  the  service  to 
principals,  are  denouncing  America  for 
all  kinds  of  things.  Here  is  a  task  for 
you,  Gde  vyf  ot-sovis! 
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HOP  EARLY"  has  new 
significance  as  a  Christmas 
greeting  for  one  city  of  250,- 
000  people  in  New  York  state. 
In  Rochester  a  year  ago,  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants agreed  to  close  the  doors  of  their 
stores  on  Saturday  nights  at  six  o'clock. 
But  when  the  anniversary  of  Saturday 
closing  came  this  September,  one  great 
department  store,  pleading  that  it  wanted 
to  accommodate  the  public,  reopened  its 
doors  until  9.30  Saturday  night,  and 
thereby  placed  in  jeopardy  the  week-end 
rest  and  recreation  of  every  retail  em- 
ploye in  the  city. 

"Shop  early"  in  Rochester,  therefore, 
is  not  a  rally  for  a  short  six  days  of 
leisure  before  Christmas.  It  is  a  ref- 
erendum test  of  public  sentiment  as  to 
whether  Rochester  is  still  at  the  "Satur- 
day-after-the-chores-are-done"  stage  of 
her  development,  or  whether  she  will 
continue  to  stand  as  a  city  of  enlight- 
enment and  progress. 

For  over  a  year  the  citizens  of  Roches- 
ter have  gone  to  market  early.  As  a 
result  of  a  four-months'  campaign  be- 
tween September,  1913,  and  January, 
1914,  600  retail  merchants  shut  their 
doors  at  six  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
Department  stores,  clothing,  shoe  and 
millinery  stores,  jewelers,  cleaners,  and 
florists,  grocers  and  butchers,  added 


DARK  TONIGHT 


'No  More  Saturday  Night  Shopping" 


Page  advertisement  in  Rochester 
papers  by  means  of  which  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  showed  the  spread 
of  Saturday  night  closing  in  1913. 
Eventually  600  store  sites  were  dark. 


their  names  to  the  so-called  "honor 
list,"  published  in  the  local  papers  from 
day  to  day.  "Dark  Saturday  night"  was 
preached  from  pulpits,  urged  by  women's 
clubs,  endorsed  by  social  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  pushed  by  an  energetic 
Chamber  of  Commerce  until  the  tardy 
shopper  in  Rochester  could  buy  prac- 
tically nothing  but  cigars  and  medicines. 
Finally,  on  January  10,  the  campaign 
swept  to  a  close  with  a  mass  meeting  in 
Convention  Hall  over  which  James  P. 
Duffy,  president  of  the  Duffy-Powers 
department  store,  presided,  and  where 
employer,  employe,  and  public  repre- 
sented the  united  community  spirit  for 
shorter  working  hours. 

Different  forces,  which  for  many  years 
have  stood  behind  the  "shop  early" 
movement,  hastened  the  achievement  of 
six  o'clock  closing;  but,  as  Mrs.  Porter 
Farley,  president  of  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  pointed 
out,  "it  was  not  until  the  store  workers 
themselves  took  hold  that  any  definite 
result  was  obtained." 

The  strike  of  the  department  store 
workers  in  Buffalo  in  May,  1913,  stirred 
among  retail  employes  in  Rochester  a 
desire  for  better  conditions,  particularly 
for  a  shorter  Saturday.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  retail  clerks'  union,  and 
organizers  were  sent  to  Rochester  by 
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The  Survey,  November  7,  1914 


Store  Open  To-night 
Until  9:30 

For  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  cannot  shop  earlier  in  the  day 


lUhcrc-  CiwybrKly,  Sfhopl* 


Starting  Tuesday  morning  next— the  opening  hour 
of  the  store  will  be  9:OO  .Instead  of  8.-3O  o'clock 


THE     ADVERTISEMENT     WHICH     BROKE    THE    YEAR    OF     SATURDAY     NIGHT    CLOSING 
AMONG  ROCHESTER  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
by  the  National  Clerks'  Union.  Then 
suddenly  those  merchants  who  had  al- 
ways turned  deaf  ears  to  the  plea  for 
Saturday  closing  made  common  cause 
with  the  restless  clerks.  This  alliance 
of  employers,  coupled  with  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  clerks  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  flashy  organizers  sent  by  the 
national  federation,  resulted  in  such  a 
collapse  of  interest  that  the  union 
nucleus  shrank  into  a  temporary  re- 
tail clerks'  executive  committee  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  employes  from  six- 
teen stores.  The  committee  has  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  employers  and  all 
the  machinery  for  peaceful  collective 
hargaining.  The  union  and  its  demands 
vanished,  but  at  the  same  time  Saturday 
closing  in  Rochester  became  a  reality. 

Now,  in  a  single  day,  more  than 
twenty  years'  education  to  "shop  before 
six,"  and  one  year  of  actual  closing,  have 
been  undone. 

"Announcing  a  New  Policy  of  Store 
Hours."  ran  a  newspaper  advertisement 
on  September  5,  1914,  of  the  Duffy- 
Powers  department  store,  a  headline 
which  caused  consternation  among  the 
retail  clerks,  the  merchants,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

"This  includes"  continued  the  adver- 
tisement, "the  opening  of  the  store  on 
Saturday  evenings  until  9.30  p.  m.  (dur- 
ing the  months  from  September  to  July) 
starting  this  week — and  the  ftpening  of 
the  store  every  morning  of  the  year  at 
9  o'clock  instead  of  8.30,  starting  next 
Tuesday.  If  a  store's  first  thought  is 
for  its  patrons  (as  it  should  t>e)  and 
truth  is  the  basis  of  every  printed  word, 
then  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  Rochester  is  far  from  ready 
or  ripe  for  the  six  o'clock  closing  of  all 
its  stores  on  Saturday  nights.  .  .  . 

"This  new  plan  of  the  store  hours 
could  not  have  developed  without  the  co- 
operation of  our  employes,  and  was  only 
adopted  after  having  received  their  unit- 
ed, unqualified  approval  at  a  meeting 


held  Tuesday  evening.  Summed  up  in 
a  nutshell  this  is  our  plan  for  them: 

"All  employes  will  report  at  8.45  in- 
stead of  at  8.15  as  formerly.  .  .  . 

"All  female  employes  will  receive  a 
half-day  holiday  each  week.  .  .  . 

"Every  employe  of  the  store,  serving 
through  the  period  from  September  to 
June  inclusive,  will  receive  a  full  week's 
vacation,  with  salary. 

"During  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  store  will  not  be  open  on  Sat- 
urday at  all,  but  on  Friday  evenings  in- 
stead." 

On  that  Saturday  night  when  the  Duf- 
fy-Powers Company  opened  its  doors, 
5,000  clerks  from  other  stores  with  ban- 
ners and  music  swung  into  line  down 
Main  Street  past  the  Duffy-Powers  store. 
In  Convention  Hall  another  mass  meet- 
ing was  held,  not  a  noisy  celebration 
of  success,  but  a  tense  grim  meeting  of 
protest  and  condemnation.  Algernon  S. 
Crapsey,  a  leader  in  the  early-closing 
campaign,  read  an  open  letter  which  he 
had  sent  to  James  Duffy. 

"You  told  the  people  a  year  ago  that 
Saturday  night  opening  was  unneces- 
sary," charged  Dr.  Crapsey.  "You  tell 
them  now  that  it  is  demanded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Do 
you  count  the  few  hundred,  more  or 
less,  who  come  into  your  store  Satur- 
day night,  or  any  other  night,  as  the 
public?  Do  the  prudent,  sober-minded, 
intelligent  people  patronize  you  at  that 
hour?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  element 
which  makes  this  demand,  if  there  be 
any  making  this  demand,  is  the  portion 
of  the  population  that  needs  to  be  guid- 
ed rather  than  followed  ? 

"The  late  hours  of  the  week  in  the 
excitement  of  a  Saturday  night  shop- 
ping crowd  is  no  time  to  make  prudent 
purchase,  and  every  prudent  man  and 
woman  knows  it.  You  are  then  simply 
taking  advantage  of  the  weaker  elements 
of  the  community,  and  exploiting  them 
in  your  own  business  interests. 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  your  claim 
that  you  are  doing  this  in  the  interest 


of  the  public  has  a  strange  ring  of  in- 
sincerity. You  are  not  doing  this  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.  ...  It  is  your 
own  selfish  interests  that  are  impelling 
you.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
the  necessities  of  your  business  demand, 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  other  merchants 
in  this  city  can  transact  their  business, 
and  do  it  prosperously,  and  yet  close 
their  stores  at  six  o'clock  on  every  Sat- 
urday night,  as  every  merchant  should; 
and  if  a  merchant  can  not  do  this  there 
is  either  something  the  matter  with  him 
or  with  his  business,  and  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  for  the  community  is  to  go 
out  of  business." 

This  letter  from  Dr.  Crapsey  preceded 
an  avalanche  of  protests  from  women's 
clubs,  the  clergy,  and  employers.  The 
Retail  Clerks'  Committee,  doubting  the 
existence  of  500  employes  who  with 
"united  and  unqualified  approval"  would 
stand  at  counters  till  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  decided  to  investigate. 

From  interviews  with  a  number  of 
clerks  and  with  Mr.  Duffy  himself  they 
found  that  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
August  31  and  September  1,  Mr.  Duffy 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  the  superintendent, 
personally  called  upon  a  number  of  Main 
Street  merchants  and  notified  them  that 
their  directors  had  decided  to  reopen 
their  store  on  Saturday  nights,  beginning 
September  5.  On  Tuesday,  September  1, 
their  clerks  received  a  printed  card  invit- 
ing them  to  be  the  guests  of  the  firm  at  a 
chicken  dinner  and  a  dance  in  the  res- 
taurant, at  which  "a  matter  of  import- 
ance would  be  presented  to  them." 

Dinner  over,  Mr. 'Duffy  explained  the 
plan  of  the  directors,  and  asked  for  a 
vote  on  the  question — by  acclamation, 
then  by  rising.  According  to  one  girl 
"a  number  rose  at  once;  the  rest  seemed 
dazed,  but  finally,  as  the. situation  dawn- 
ed upon  them,  they  accepted  the  inevit- 
able, and  slowly  got  up — all  but  fifteen, 
who  refused  to  be  co-erced,  and  remain- 
ed seated." 

"A  fat  chance  we  would  have  had  to 
hold  our  jobs  if  we  had  knocked," 
scoffed  another  clerk,  "or  particularly  if 
any  one  of  us  knocks  now,  openly ! 
They  invited  us  to  a  dinner,  and  han< 
us  a  lemon !" 

Mr.  Duffy's  "justification"  for  his  ac- 
tion is  the  "weekly  half  holiday  for 
women  clerks."  But  this  neither  com- 
pensates girls  for  drudging  more  than 
ten  hours  on  the  last  day  of  a  trying 
week  nor  is  it  a  fair  presentment  of 
facts.  Each  women  employe  reports 
one  morning  of  the  week  at  12,  but  from 
this  "half  holiday"  she  must  deduct  her 
forty-five  minutes  lunch  period.  Two 
and  a  quarter  hours  in  the  morning  are 
exchanged,  therefore,  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  on  Saturday  night — the 
night  of  dances,  theaters,  family  parties 
and  well-earned  rest. 

The  Duffy-Powers  advertisement 
claims  that  "no  other  department  store 
in  the  entire  state  of  New  York  oper- 
ates on  as  short  a  schedule  of  weekly 
work  hours."  Yet  the  Duffy  women 
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employes  work  49J4  hours  a  week  and 
at  the  Burke-FitzSimons-Hone  Com- 
pany's, a  few  blocks  away,  the  girls  work 
48  hours.  The  male  employes  at  the 
former  store  work  52  hours,  at  the 
latter,  48  hours. 

"If,"  comments  the  Retail  Clerks'  Com- 
mittee, "the  Duffy-Powers  Company,  the 
six-and-one-half-years  advocate  of  uni- 
versal six  o'clock  closing,  now  turns 
traitor  to  its  business  neighbors,  no  one 
will  deny  them  the  legal  right.  But  one 
is  permitted  to  resent  the  hypocritical 
exploitation  of  their  employes,  who  can- 
not defend  themselves.  It's  foolish,  too: 
the  real  explanation  is  so  obvious.  Their 
own  needs  are  such  that  they  hope  by 
this  action  to  gain  some  of  the  business 
which  their  competitors  would  otherwise 
secure." 

Neither  is  there  a  ring  of  sincerity  in 
the  "poor  -  workingman  -  who  -  can  -  not- 
shop"  argument  for  opening  stores  on 
Saturday  night.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
factory  workers  in  Rochester  are  said 
to  cease  work  at  noon  on  Saturday  all 
the  year  round,  and  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  ma- 
jority of  factory  hands  receive  their 
pay  envelopes  on  other  days  than  Sat- 
urday. The  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
for  instance,  pays  on  Tuesday.  Indeed, 
most  workingmen,  as  Mr.  Wells,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  E.  W.  Edwards 
store  explained,  "would  rather  incon- 
venience themselves  for  a  few  purchases 
than  keep  500  or  more  girls  at  work  to 
supply  their  needs." 

The  other  merchants  in  Rochester  do 
not  want  to  re-open  their  stores  on  Sat- 
urday. "I  like  Saturday  night  off  as 
well  as  my  clerks,"  said  one  manager, 
"and  I  guess  they  need  it  more."  But 
the  glitter  of  light  kindled  at  the  Duffy- 
Powers  store  on  Saturday  night  may 
edge  up  the  street,  cross  the  bridge,  and 
blaze  out  in  the  soberer  east  side  until 
all  Main  Street  is  a  glamor  of  elec- 
tricity and  hilarious  shiftless  crowds. 

The  F.  W.  Woolworth  store,  which, 
thanks  to  the  social  vision  of  its  man- 
ager, has  kept  closed  this  winter  in  the 
face  of  cutting  competition  from  the 
Neisner  five-and-ten-cent  store,  is  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  Duffy-Powers 
opening.  "It's  extremely  unfortunate," 
said  this  manager,  Mr.  Price,  "that 
the  Duffy-Powers  Company  should 
go  back  to  the  old  policy  during  the 
transition  period.  Of  course,  a  com- 
parison of  sales  for  September,  1913, 
with  September,  1912,  means  a  better 
book  for  the  latter,  because  about  ten 
hours  are  lost  during  the  month  in  1913. 
But  the  comparison  of  sales  for  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  and  September,  1913,  when 
that  ten  hours'  trade  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  daytime,  should  prove  favorable 
to  1914  in  any  well  conducted  store  de- 
spite general  business  depression." 

Should  the  Woolworth  store  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  Duffy-Powers,  it  would 
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menace  neighboring  stores,  and  should 
these  reopen  it  would  crumble  the  most 
honest  desire  to  "conduct  business  with 
regard  for  something  besides  dollars 
and  cents,"  as  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the 
Burke-FitzSimons-Hone  Company,  ex- 
pressed it. 

Two  stores,  at  least,  have  tried  to 
sound  the  illusive  purchasing  public  and 
have  clinching  arguments  for  Saturday 
closing.  The  Reliable  Furniture  Com- 
pany, which  sells  chiefly  solid  oak  and 
mission  on  the  installment  plan,  reopened 
three  Saturday  nights  to  determine 
"whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
public  wanted  the  stores  of  this  city  to 
resume  Saturday  night  opening."  Then, 
in  an  advertisement  headed  "Truthful 
Advertising  Pays,"  the  firm  declares 
that  after  careful  compiling  of  statistics 
for  business  done  on  these  nights,  to- 
gether with  personal  interviews  with  a 
large  number  of  patrons,  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  public  is  in  favor  of  the  stores 
being  closed  Saturday  nights.  "Shop 
before  six,"  it  advises.  "Show  the  few 
stores  that  remain  open  that  to  continue 
will  not  only  be  unprofitable  but  unpo- 
pular." 

Another  experiment  was  made  by  the 
Genesee  Markets,  which  operate  two 
stores  catering  to  working  folk.  Their 
competitors,  the  Mohican  Markets,  were 
the  first  to  follow  the  Duffy-Powers 
leadership.  At  considerable  expense  the 
Genesee  Markets  inserted  in  their  news- 
paper advertisements  a  coupon  good  for 
10  per  cent  discount  on  purchases  used 
in  recording  a  vote  for  or  against  Sat- 
urday closing.  Three  hundred  votes 
were  cast.  A  week  later  the  store  ad- 
vertised: "The  vote  last  week  on  the 
proposition  whether  or  not  the  public 
desired  our  two  big  markets  open  on 
Saturday  nights,  resulted  in  a  3  to  1 
verdict  to  keep  them  closed.  A  major- 


ity rules.  We  are  glad  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  public.  We  would  how- 
ever ask  the  public  to  be  loyal  and  sus- 
tain its  verdict." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
proof  of  "public  demand"  rests  with  the 
thoughtless  crowds  surging  the  aisles  of 
the  Duffy-Powers  department  store  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  general  man- 
ager asserts  that  a  $3,000  business  is 
transacted  on  Saturday  nights  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  company  require.  Yet 
on  a  pleasant  Saturday  evening,  when  a 
special  "profit-sharing  sale"  was  in 
progress,  few  shoppers  appeared  to  be 
substantial  buyers.  Most  of  them  were 
dawdling  about,  "looking,"  or  were  buy- 
ing hairpins,  ribbons,  candy  and  other 
goods  such  as  any  busy  person  might 
purchase  in  a  moment's  time. 

The  saloons  and  political  machine  in- 
terests are  credited  with  being  in  favor 
of  making  Main  Street  again,  and  the 
west  end  of  Main  Street  especially,  a 
sort  of  Saturday  night  Midway.  The 
cigar  stores,  movies,  barbers  and  restaur- 
ants can  be  counted  as  sympathetic  to 
such  a  change.  The  identification  of  the 
Duffy-Powers  store  with  this  anti-social 
movement  is  attributed  by  public  opinion 
generally  to  the  pressure  of  investors 
upon  the  management  in  order  to  recoup 
profits  during  a  year  of  financial  de- 
pression. Mr.  Duffy  is  a  young  man  of 
high  personal  standing  with  a  good  rec- 
ord as  former  president  of  the  Roches- 
ter Board  of  Education. 

"The  trouble  is,"  explained  a  clergy- 
man who  has  followed  the  cycle  of  the 
Saturday  closing  campaign,  "there's  no 
standardized  consuming  public  in  Roches- 
ter." Around  the  solid  group  of  fac- 
tory hands  and  "limousine  trade"  alike, 
who  have  fixed  a  social  standard  of 
early  shopping,  there  is  a  fringe  of  care- 
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less,   selfish  people   who  think  little   of 
what  their  actions  cost  others. 

And  also  in  this  fringe,  but  not  from 
slackness  or  selfishness,  are  many  trade 
unionists.  The  clerks  were  newcomers 
in  the  labor  movement  in  Rochester,  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  unionists  resent  the 
dissolution  of  the  embryo  Clerks'  Union 
when  the  first  promise  of  Saturday  clos- 
ing was  made.  They  were  disgusted,  too, 
with  the  "thanksgiving"  tone  of  last 
year's  mass  meeting  in  Convention  Hall 
where  the  clerks  offered  their  "kind  em- 
ployers", "quality"  of  work  in  place  of 
''quantity."  They  think  retail  employes 
need  a  desperate  lesson  to  teach  them 
to  close  stores  themselves  and  not  trust 
to  promises  of  others.  Although  individ- 
ually many  labor  men  will  not  trade  at 


the  Duffy-Powers  store,  the  labor  or- 
ganizations, as  organizations,  refuse  to 
rally  to  an  early  closing  standard  on 
the  ground  that  the  union  is  the  only 
permanent  safeguard  to  working  people 
and  that  a  strong  union  only  springs  out 
of  the  crudest  trade  conditions.  Their 
opposition  rests  on  the  same  theory  of 
tactics  on  which  many  unions  are  fight- 
ing minimum  wage  legislation. 

A  mechanic  was  discussing  the  point 
of  view  of  Rochester  working  people,  the 
steady  thoughtful  working  people,  union 
and  non-union,  who  see  in  the  Saturday 
closing  movement  a  gain  too  import- 
ant to  be  strangled  for  an  uncertain 
future.  "My  married  daughter,"  he 
added,  "called  up  my  youngest  girl  on 
the  telephone  the  other  night.  'Sadie,' 


said  she,  'at  Duffy's  you  can  get  fort 
cakes  of  soap  for  a  dollar.'  'Fort 
cakes  of  soap !'  said  Sadie,  'I  wouldn 
take  that  'ere  soap  if  you'd  give  it  t 
me,  with  all  them  girls  breaking  thei 
backs  to  sell  it.'" 

Which  end  of  that  telephone  convei 
sation  is  going  to  win  out  in  Rochester 
That  is  the  question,  put  in  a  hundre 
ways,  which  has  stirred  the  city  for 
month.  Is  the  public  going  to  bargai: 
away  the  health  and  fun  of  some  6,00 
workers  for  forty  cakes  of  soap  at  a  dol 
lar?  Or  will  the  public  through  its  pur 
chasing  power,  .uphold  the  city's  well 
earned  reputation  for  justice  and  pro 
gress?  Rochester's  Main  street  is  wait 
ing  to  determine  this  issue  in  the  com 
ing  months  of  Christmas  shopping. 


For  the  Orphans  of  Oklahoma 

Children  of  the  Disinherited 


&INGING  challenge  this,  not  merely  to  the  Southwest  but 

to  the  nation,  by  the  girl  commissioner  of  charities  zvho 

v.'rote  the  child  labor,  prison  reform,  and  other  "human  planks" 

in  the  Oklahoma  Constitution  and  in  the  first  Oklahoma  laws. 


her  hands  tied  as  an  administrative  official  by 
interests  she  believes  bent  on  a  last  great  looting  of  the 
Indians,  Kate  Barnard  has  jumped  the  traces  of  the  political 
party  whose  ticket  she  led  in  two  elections  and  gone  back  to 
the  hustings  to  organise  a  people's  lobby  with  which  to  fight 
the  cause  of  justice  for  the  Red  men  and  social  progress  for 
the  new  commonwealth.  Never  has  THE  SURVEY  staff  felt 
mere  keenly  our  financial  limitations  than  in  our  inability  to 
send  a  competent  investigator  to  Oklahoma  to  make  a  search- 
ing and  disinterested  portrayal  of  the  situation. 


can  at  least  give  a  hearing  to  a  public  official  who  has 
seen  her  department  scuttled  by  the  forces  she  denounces 
and  whose  most  ardent  espousals  in  the  past  have  had  a  solid 
basis  of  truth.  —  EDITOR. 


THE  Department  of  Charities  of 
Oklahoma  has  been  wrecked. 
This  is  only  one  step  in  a  cold- 
blooded plot  which  involves  mil- 
lions in  money  and  land  and  threatens 
the  future  of  a  race, — a  plot  wherein 
smooth  but  determined  exploiters  have 
laid  their  plans  to  grab  the  vast  coal 
fields  now  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indian  Nations,  and  multi- 
plied millions  in  oil  and  gas  lands  now 
belonging  to  the  Chickasaws,  Creeks 
and  Cherokees.  Two  hundred  millions 
is  a  low  estimate  of  the  money  prize  at 
stake  and  the  success  of  the  plot  means 
misery  and  poverty  for  10,000  Indian 
mothers  and-  the  unborn  babes  of  com- 
ing generations. 

This  remaining  stupendous  wealth  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  33,000  restricted  In- 
dians, most  of  whom,  are  ignorant  and 
helpless  and  can  not  read  and  write. 


By  Kate  Barnard 

STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  CHARITIES  OK 
OKLAHOMA 


The  remainder  of  the  100,000  Indians 
have  already  been  robbed. 

This  conspiracy  reaches  from  the 
political  group  which  dominated  the 
fourth  Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  is 
dominating  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in 
Congress,  and  through  the  delegation  is 
evidently  dominating  the  Indian  De- 
partment, as  it  affects  Oklahoma  mat- 
ters at  this  time. 

These  Indians  are  all  government 
wards,  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Oklahoma  by  a  confiding  nation  which 
believed  in  the  honor  and  honesty  of  the 
people  of  this  state.  They  constitute  one- 
third  of  all  that  is  left — a  weak,  help- 
less remnant  of  a  race  which  once  pos- 


sessed the  American  continent. 

Shall  we  in  the  evening  of  the  life  o 
this  people  rob  the  last  survivor  befori 
we  pass  with  him  down  in  to  the  com 
mon  silence  of  eternity? 

Shall  we  send  the  last  orphan  of  thi 
dying  race,  a  penniless  pauper,  back  t 
our  common  God? 

Shall  it  be  said,  "There  is  no  justic 
fo.r  the  weak  in  Oklahoma?" 

Listen,  while  I  unfold  the  plot. 

This  plan  to  dispossess  these  101,1 
Indians  of  their  estates  was  initiated  si 
years  ago.  The  first  step  was  accomplish- 
ed when,  by  urging  the  doctrine  of 
state's  rights,  the  federal  government 
was  induced  in  1908  to  surrender  its 
supervision  of  Indian  minors  and  full- 
blood  heirs  and  place  this  authority  in 
the  probate  courts  of  Oklahoma. 

The  next  step  was  to  wreck  the  De- 
partment   of    Charities    of    Oklahoma, 


the  Orphans  of  Oklahoma 
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[rich  had  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  In- 
an  orphans  at  home,  and  was  the  only 
of  government,   state  or  national, 
Dthed  with  power  to  protect  their  lands 
the    probate    court.     This    step    was 
ken  by  the  last  Oklahoma  Legislature. 

Back  of  the  "State's  Rights" 
Propaganda 

In  order  to  weaken  the  protection  of 
le  civil  service  force  of  the  federal 
ivernment,  the  plotters  with  the  help 
the  congressional  delegation  and  the 
idian  Department  in  Washington,  four 
months  ago  brought  about  the  consoli- 
•dation  of  the  Union  Indian  Agency  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  with  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  commonly  known  as  the  Dawes 
Commission.  This  they  accomplished 
by  a  special  act  of  Congress;  they  re- 
moved the  offices  so  consolidated  from 
under  the  civil  service,  an'd  placed  them 
under  political  rule;  they  also  reduced 
appropriations  necessary  to  pay  district 
agents  and  others  whose  duty  it  had 
been  to  go  into  the  homes  of  full-bloods 
and  half-breeds  and  personally  help  to 

tpervise  these  ignorant  Indian  estates. 
At  the  same  time  these  influences  aid- 
cu  in  an  effort  to  abolish  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  board  is  a  non-partisan, 
non-political  body,  who  serve  without 
pay,  purely  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
the  Indian.  One  of  the  members  of 
this  board  had  publicly  exposed  the  rot- 
ten conditions  of  the  probate  courts  of 
this  state;  the  board  had  also  opposed 
the  assault  on  civil  service  in  Oklahoma. 
The  plotters  pretended  they  were  seek- 
ing additional  protection  for  Indian 
minors  in  the  probate  courts  and  secured 
an  appropriation  of  $85,000  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  to  employ  federal  probate 
attorneys  in  all  the  counties  where  these 
rich  estates  exist. 

The  protection  of  Indians  was  not 
what  they  wanted,  for  at  the  same  time 
they  reduced  the  appropriation  for  civil 
service  employes.  They  consolidated 
the  two  administrative  offices  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  a  time  when 
these  offices  had  more  work  than  ever 
before,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  payment 
of  millions  of  money  and  settlement  of 
hundreds  of  millions  in  estates.  These 
attorneys  are  politically  appointed  out- 
side the  civil  service,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  United  States  government  sur- 
rendered its  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  the 
probate  courts  of  Oklahoma  in  1908, 
these  attorneys  have,  of  course,  no  au- 
thority under  the  sun  except  what  the 
.courts  themselves  extend  to  them  as 
courtesy;  they  are  in  fact  an  organized 
legal  force  impeding  any  progress  the 
true  friends  of  the  Indians  might  make, 
they  serve  the  political  interest  of  those 
responsible  for  their  appointments. 

Approximately   $5,000,000   in   cash,   of 


tribal  funds  are  now  ready  for  per  capita 
distribution  among  about  80,000  Creeks, 
Chickasaws,  Cherokees  and  Seminoles; 
approximately  $30,000,000  more  will  be 
ready  to  distribute  in  the  near  future 
among  40,000  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws; there  are  still  nearly  25,000  sep- 
arate ledger  accounts  open  relating  to 
the  unfinished  sale  and  transfer  of  title 
to  more  than  two  million  acres  of  tribal 
lands. 

Does  it  require  argument  to  show  that 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  is  so  immense  that  only 
inefficiency  in  administration  and  loss  to 
the  Indians  can  result  from  reducing  the 
employes  at  this  time?  Is  it  necessary 
to  point  out  why  a  political  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  has  been  given 
full  sway  in  Oklahoma? 

Is  it  an  accident  that  the  Department 
of  Charities,  the  only  branch  of  the 
state  government  having  any  legal  au- 
thority to  protect  these  helpless  minors 
in  the  courts  of  Oklahoma,  should  be 
destroyed  on  the  eve  of  the  distribution 
of  these  vast  natural  resources  and 
tribal  funds,  the  larger  part  of  which 
goes  to  the  minor  members  of  the 
tribes? 

In  1904  and  in  1907,  under  acts  of 
Congress,  restrictions  came  off  the  sur- 
plus lands  of  all  members  of  the  Creek 
tribe  except  full-bloods,  and  within  six- 
ty days  from  that  time  not  one  adult  in 
ten  owned  an  acre  of  this  land  or  had 
a  dollar  in  money  to  show  for  it.  The 
tax  books  bear  out  this  statement,  and 
notwithstanding  these  disasters,  Con- 
gress, in  1908,  upon  the  insistence  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation,  removed  re- 
strictions from  the  homesteads  of  all 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  less  than  half-blood.  And  now  all 
of  this  class  of  citizens  would  have  no 
place  to  lay  their  heads  were  it  not  for 
the  little  remaining  patrimony  belong- 
ing to  their  children. 

Full  Bloods  and  Minors 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  will 
happen  to  the  remaining  and  less  com- 
petent full-blood  Indians  when  restric- 
tions are  removed  from  their  lands,  and 
this  is  what  the  Oklahoma  delegation, 
spurred  on  by  the  grafters — the  most 
powerful  and  active  part  of  their  con- 
stituency, is  demanding. 

Also,  under  this  last  act  of  Congress 
in  1908,  the  estates  of  all  minor  Indians 
became  subject  to  the  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  county  courts  of  Okla- 
homa. 

At  one  time  there  were  30,000  land 
suits  instituted  by  the  government  for 
the  recovery  of  Indian  lands  obtained 
by  fraud.  A  large  majority  of  these 
suits  are  still  pending.  A  few  days  ago 
the  officials  now  in  charge  of  these  suits 
on  behalf  of  the  government  secured  a 
recommendation  from  the  five  Indian 
chiefs  representing  the  Five  Tribes,  for 
the  dismissal  from  the  docket  of  about 


6,000  of  these  suits.  It  would  seem  that 
the  government  in  this  matter  is  relying 
for  judicial  guidance  upon  the  legal  wis- 
dom of  these  five  Indian  chiefs. 

How  Indian  Children  are  Fleeced 

Every  conceivable  form  of  fraud  has 
been  employed  to  get  this  property,  and 
the  Department  of  Charities  has  in  some 
districts  prosecuted  county  judges  for 
conspiracy  in  connection  with  fraud- 
ulent land  titles. 

The  most  common  form  of  plunder 
lies  in  the  power  to  sell  a  minor's  land 
for  the  pretended  purpose  of  "bene- 
fiting" the  minor.  Reduced  to  money, 
80  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  consumed 
by  fake  "court  costs,"  "attorney  fees," 
"allowances,"  bad  loans  and  investments. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
state  obtained  from  the  Indian  orphan 
minors  thousands  of  dollars  on  its 
worthless  stocks  and  bonds. 

At  one  time,  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities was  informed  that  three  "elf"  chil- 
dren were  sleeping  in  the  hollow  of  an 
old  tree  and  eating  at  neighboring  farm- 
houses. An  investigation  proved  that 
these  little  ones  were  actually  living  in 
this  homeless,  friendless  fashion,  their 
hair  so  matted  that  it  had  to  be  cut  from 
their  heads.  We  found  further  that  they 
were  under  the  "protection"  of  a  "guard- 
ian", who  had  fifty-one  other  children 
under  his  protecting  care.  These  three 
children  had  valuable  lands  in  the  Glenn 
Pool  oil  fields.  The  guardian  was  charg- 
ing up  large  amounts  for  their  "school- 
ing" and  "general  care,"  yet  he  did  not 
know  where  the  children  were,  had  "lost 
all  track  of  them,"  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties located  the  guardian. 

There  came  to  my  attention  the  case 
of  a  minor  Indian  boy,  who  had  valuable 
property  in  the  rich  oil  fields.  Two 
different  oil  companies  wanted  to  lease 
the  property.  Representatives  of  one 
company  got  him  in  an  automobile  the 
day  before  he  became  of  age  and  rode 
through  the  country  all  that  day  and 
half  the  night.  A  few  minutes  after 
twelve,  midnight,  the  men  in  the  first 
car,  having  their  attorney  and  notary 
public  present  secured  his  signature  and 
acknowledgment  to  his  lease. 

In  another  case  a  minor  Indian  boy 
inheriting  valuable  property  was  kid- 
napped and  married  to  a  disreputable 
Negro  woman  to  establish  his  "major- 
ity." The  marriage  was  illegal,  not 
having  been  performed  in  the  county 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement  of 
the  estate ;  so  they  gave  the  boy  $50  and 
married  him  the  following  day  to  an- 
other disreputable  woman  in  another 
county.  A  "majority"  deed  was  then 
taken  and  duly  approved  by  the  court. 

Once   we   found   a   little   orphan   girl 

of   fourteen  working  in  a  questionable 

second  grade  restaurant  subjected  to  all 

the  temptations  and  dangers  of  this  po- 

\Contmud  on  page  161.] 
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THROUGH  the  generous  co-operation  of 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY  will  share  in  the  services  of  the  for- 
eign staff  which  have  given  that  newspaper 
distinction. 

For  many  years  the  Daily  News  has  had 
its  special  correspondents  permanently  locat- 
ed in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  with  well- 
established  headquarters  at  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin.  Of  the  three  men  in  charge  of 
these  headquarters,  two  have  been  settle- 
ment residents.  Their  social  viewpoint,  no 
less  than  their  close  personal  contact  with 
government  officials  will,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, bring  to  hand  legislative,  economic,  in- 
dustrial and  social  information  as  to  the  peo- 
ples at  war. 


The  Three  Headquarters  Men 

LONDON 

EDWARD  PRICE  BELL  who  for  seventeen  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  tbe  London  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
a  native  of  Indiana  and  a  graduate  of  Waliash  College.  His 
first  newspaper  work  was  a  series  of  articles,  written  while 
he  was  in  residence  at  Toynbee  Hall,  on  social  work  In  the 
East  End  of  London.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Record  until  its  consolidation  with  another  morning  paper, 
when  he  continued  in  Mr.  Lawson's  service  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  At  home  and  abroad,  much  recognition  has  at- 
tended his  work  as  an  American  correspondent  in  London. 
He  has  made  intimate  friendships  in  England  among  men 
of  public  affairs  and  other  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  His 
stories  of  American  life  in  English  magazines  nave  won  for 
him  a  welcome  In  literary  circles. 

PARIS 

PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Michigan.  His  exceptional  work 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Seics  led  to  his  promotion  as  Its 
Paris  correspondent.  His  descriptions  of  the  Balkan  con- 
flicts, which  be  observed  all  the  way  from  Sofia  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  along  the  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Monte- 
negrin, Greek  and  Albanian  battle  lines,  were  accepted  as 
sucb  remarkable  pictures  of  those  complex  conditions  and 
movements  that  they  were  reprinted  in  Europe.  He  1«  a 
student  of  social  problems  and  a  writer  of  merit  who  bas 
won  recognition  both  in  the  United  States  and  In  the  Ameri- 
can colony  In  Paris. 

BERLIN 

RAYMOND  E.  SWING  was  appointed  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  two  years  ago  after  a  varied  experience  In 
country  and  city  newspaper  work  In  this  country.  He  gained 
insight  into  American  social  conditions  as  a  resident  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  where  he  assisted  In  mak- 
ing a  vocational  guidance  survey.  His  sojourn  abroad  and 
his  special  studies  of  political  conditions  In  Germany,  France 
and  England  led  to  his  present  appointment.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  American  correspondents  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  had  the  distinction  of  reporting  military  con- 
ditions from  the  headquarters  of  commanding  officers  at  the 
front  and  Internal  conditions  from  official  sources  of  informa- 
tion at  Berlin. 
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ASSOCIATED  with  these  men  at  the  three 
headquarters  are  other  special  corre- 
spondents in  Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  Servia, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  from  all  of  whom  THE 
SURVEY  expects  to  receive  reports  of  existing 
conditions  and  the  measures  to  relieve  or  im- 
prove them. 

THE  SURVEY  not  only  will  share  in  the  simul- 
taneous publication  of  such  dispatches  as  fall 
within  its  field,  but  through  direct  correspond- 
ence with  these  trained  journalists  will  secure 
documentary  and  other  original  information  on 
lines  of  inquiry  pursued  by  them  or  suggested 
by  THE  SURVEY.  The  material  thus  secured  will 
be  printed  with  credit  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  to  the  correspondent  furnishing  it, 

THE  war  relief  measures — and  the  condi- 
tions forcing  them  into  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  warring  nations — will 
play  an  important  part  in  those  plans  for  re- 
habilitation and  policies  of  reconstruction  which 
are  certain  to  follow  the  war. 
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'TT^HE  Canterbury  pilgrims  of  Chaucer's  verse, 

J_  bound  for  the  shrine  of  that  "holy  blisful 
martir"  who  "hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they 
were  seke,"  passed  the  time  with  tales  of  comedy 
and  folkways. 

With  equal  devotion  and  greater  courage,  a  lit- 
tle group  of  modern  pilgrims  have  journeyed  to 
and  from  a  modern  shrine — the  Frauenklinik  of 
i  Freiburg.  Their  telling  has  been  of  one  of  the 
elemental  episodes  of  human  life,  lying  close  to 
tragedy,  and  swathed  in  customs  which  have 
changed  little  since  the  days  of  a  Becket  himself. 

Of  the  finality  of  these  Freiburg  ministrations 
physicians  are  not  yet  wholly  agreed.  The  ex- 
periments of  a  few  years  ago  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, for  various  causes.  But  a  few  doctors 
have  continued  their  tests ;  a  number  of  the  young- 
er physicians  have  been  to  the  German  hospital 
this  past  summer;  experiments  are  again  under 
way  in  a  score  of  clinics  from  New  York  to 
Nebraska,  and  preliminary  reports  have  been  pre- 
sented recently  to  at  least  five  medical  societies. 

That  even  in  this  second  stage  there  are  grave 
difficulties — danger  signals  against  the  indiscrim- 
inate adoption  of  this  treatment,  Dr.  Hamilton 
points  out  in  her  editorial  on  the  next  page. 

But  recognition  of  these  dangers  does  not  mini- 
mize THE  SURVEY'S  appreciation  of  the  part  which 
two  former  members  of  its  staff — Constance  Leupp 
and  Mary  Brown  Sumner  (since  1913,  Mrs.  Mark 
Boyd) — have  played  in  the  propaganda  of  Dam- 
•merschlaf,  in  gaining  from  the  public  a  hearing  for 
the  truth  as  they  saw  it,  and  from  our  medical  pro- 
fession, a  new  response  to  the  German  pioneering. 


LAST  February  THE  SURVEY  published  a 
letter  from  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  which 
was  essentially  a  challenge  to  contemporary  so- 
cial work  and  thought.  He  put  the  case  of  those 
who  under  our  present  economic  system  bear  the 
brunt  of  responsibility.  Head-workers,  he  main- 
tained, receive  a  heaped  up  measure  of  blame 
along  with  altogether  too  scant  a  measure  of  hu- 
man understanding  from  those  whose  concern  is 
justice  to  hand-workers. 

Major  Higginson 's  text  was  "Consider  the 
Other  Fellow."  In  another  sense  this  is  the  text 
of  Dr.  Dole's  challenge  (page  142)  to  consider: 

"the  brave,  patient  people  in  every  walk  of  life  who  have 
somehow  acquired  such  a  habit  of  good  temper  and  self 
control  that  they  refuse  to  add  their  complaints  to  the  sorry 
cries  of  the  suffering,  but  struggle  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  whether  of  pain  and  sorrow,  or  of  strenghtened  in- 


come. 


Of  the  danger  of  absorption  in  what  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Old  First  Church  at  Jamaica  Plain 
calls  the  "hospital  side  of  life",  we  have  been 
warned  by  other  of  our  keenest  observers.  Dr. 
Patten,  for  example,  would  have  every  charity 
visitor  know  one  hundred  normal  families  for 
every  hundred  families  in  distress  he  deals  with. 
Yet  we  would  not  want  to  accept  Dr.  Dole's  char- 
acterization either  of  those  who  suffer  or  of  those 
who  voice  the  oppressions,  hardships  and  tempta- 
tions, which  needlessly  persist  in  our  common  life. 

ENVIRONMENTS    of    complacency    no    less 

f  than  environments  of  complaint  stand  in  need 

of  correctives.  Six  months  ago,  when  Dr.  Dole's 
letter  was  written,  we  can  conceive  of  an  equally 
optimistic  comment  on  the  upward  trend  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  Since  then  the  war,  as  a  great 
tragic  footnote  of  the  latent  forces  that  were 
threatening  every  household ! 

None  the  less,  Dr.  Dole  is  himself  no  complais- 
ant; his  challenge  is  well^worth  searching  thought. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  it  p*rovokes  as  free  and  open 
discussion  as  Major  Higginson 's. 


WELCOME  to  Herbert  Croly,  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  Walter  Lippman,  Philip  Littell, 
Charlotte  Eudyard,  Francis  Hackett  and  others 
who  are  founding  the  New  Republic — "a  weekly 
journal  of  critical  comment,"  out  this  week. 

Theirs,  like  THE  SURVEY,  is  an  adventure  in  co- 
operative journalism.  Like,  yet  notably  different 
from  THE  SURVEY;  for  its  stock,  altogether  sub- 
scribed from  one  source,  is  now  held  in  trust  and, 
ultimately,  if  the  enterprise  succeeds,  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  really  make  the  paper. 

In  scope  and  contents,  again,  the  New  Republic 
is  like,  yet  notably  different  from  THE  SURVEY. 
Unillustrated,  without  major  articles  which  mass 
facts  or  discuss  technique,  it  is  a  magazine  of 
opinion,  kindred  to  the  English  reviews — especial- 
ly, the  New  Statesman,  latest  and  most  outspoken 
among  them ;  kindred  to  the  Nation  when  that  was 
launched  in  the  early  seventies, — but  pre-eminent- 
ly of  the  present  times,  and  of  the  social  point  of 
view.  For  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic,  con- 
ceive of  the  American  people  as  "hesitating  be- 
tween loyalty  to  an  accepted  tradition  and  the  at- 
traction of  a  progressive  but  hazardous  and  exact- 
ing social  ideal."  They  will  seek  to  "play  a  stream 
of  fresh  and  honest  thought"  on  business,  politics, 
and  education, — science,  industry  and  society. 

While  we  would  not  consign  the  new  venture 
wholly  to  the  seamy  side  of  existence,  we  mistake 
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its  temper  if  it  does  not  prove,  in  part  at  least,  an 
answer  to  Dr.  Dole 's  speculation  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  we  took  as  much  pains  to  discover  the 
maladjustments  and  preventable  ills,  the  waste 
and  wrongs  which  cramp  the  normal  development 
of  the  whole  social  body,  as  we  have  come  to  take 
with  respect  to  the  "submerged  tenth." 

The  editors  put  forward  no  dogmatic  prescrip- 
tion. They  chart  their  course  in  this  way: 

"Back  of  the  errors,  shams,  timidities  and  infirmities  in 
American  activity  is  a  state  of  mind,  just  as  there  is  a 
state  of  mind  back  of  that  which  is  fruitful  and  ascendant. 
The  New  Republic  will  seek  to  expose  and  undermine  the 
first  state  of  mind,  and  to  advertise  and  fortify  the  second." 


IN  his  Democracy  and  Empire,  in  1900,  Profes- 
sor Giddings  set  forth  some  of  the  great  racial 
and  political  issues  which  are  at  clash  in  the  pres- 
ent European  conflict.  His  address  before  the  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Columbia  Univers- 
ity (published  on  page  143)  embodies  the  applica- 
tion he  has  been  making  of  those  issues  in  a  series 
of  ringing  editorials  in  The  Independent,  of  which 
he  is  associate  editor.  How  far  his  sweeping 
personifications  of  the  various  peoples  meet  with 
acceptance  is  a  matter  for  individual  judgment. 
But  as  a  scientist,  who  more  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can has  explored  that  phase  of  inductive  sociology 
having  to  do  with  the  "consciousness  of  kind",  his 
generalizations  are  an  exceptional  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  social  reactions  of  the  war. 


DAMMERSGHLAF 


HAMILTON,  M.  D. 

ccT  N  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children." 
A  Many  beautiful  and  poetical  things  have 
been  said  about  motherhood  and  its  glory,  but  not 
by  the  old  Hebrew  writers.  There  is  nothing  of 
what  George  Meredith  called  "merciful  muddle" 
about  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament.  ;To 
them,  child-bearing  is  the  curse  laid  on  woman  at 
the  Fall,  just  as  physical  labor  is  the  curse  laid 
on  man.  We  may  weave  poetry  about  both  of 
them,  we  do  recognize  that  both  are  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the  race  and  that  neither  the  idle  man 
nor  the  childless  woman  is  a  complete  human  be- 
ing; but  nevertheless  we  know  that  men  regard 
manual  labor  as  an  evil  to  be  escaped,  that  women 
approach  with  shrinking  the  hour  of  travail. 
Throughout  all  the  ages  man  has  sought  ways  to 
escape  his  curse,  and  machinery  has  resulted ;  but 
though  civilized  woman  has  been  saved  from  some 
of  the  dangers  of  childbirth,  the  efforts  to  relieve 
her  pain  have  been  very  slow  in  coming  and  only 
partly  crowned  with  success. 

Ether  and  chloroform  are  recent  discoveries  and 
have  been  applied  more  reluctantly  to  midwifery 
than  to  surgery.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the 
opposition  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  childbed, 
which  was  waged  by  religious  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  clergymen  who  felt  that 
the  divine  ordering  of  the  universe  would  thereby 
be  upset,  though  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
stop  and  ask  themselves  if  they  were  tilling  the 
ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  in  accordance 


with  that  same  divine    order.     Just   recently    \ 
modern    version   of  this   feeling  was  voiced      i 
Harper's  Weekly,  the  editor  wondering  wheth' 
the  world  would  not  be  the  poorer  if  child-bearii  ; 
were  robbed  of  its  terrors  and  women  of  their  o; 
portunity  for  heroism. 

It  was  not,  however,  this  instinctive  reluctane  > 
to  interfere  with  an  accepted  evil  alone  which  stoc 
in  the  way  of  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering  ; 
of  women  in  the  peril  of  childbirth,  it  was  the  fa<  ; 
that  alleviation  carried  with  it  the  risk  of  increai 
ing  those  perils.     No  form  of  anesthesia  has  a 
yet  shown  itself  to  be  quite  safe  for  both  mothe 
and  child,  and  therefore  none  has  come  into  un 
versal  use.    Most  obstetricians  still  prefer  to  us 
no  anesthetic  at  all.    This  is  because  there  ar 
special  dangers  in  childbirth  aside  from  those  al 
ways  connected  with  anesthetics,  for  such  drug 
are  poisons  to  child  as  well  as  to  mother.    Ther 
too,  no  surgical  operation  lasts  more  than  a  fe\ 
hours ;  labor  may  last  many  hours.    In  surgery  i 
is  desirable  to  produce  complete  anesthesia  witl 
relaxation  of  the  muscles;  in  labor  that  woulc 
mean  stopping  the  expulsive  efforts,  with  conse 
quent  danger  to  the  child. 

In  the  last  few  months  all  America  has  become 
interested  in  a  mode  of  administering  anesthesu 
which  has  been  used  with  success  by  Gauss  work 
ing  in  the  obstetrical  clinic  of  Kronig  in  Freiburg 
the  so-called  "Twilight  Sleep,"  a  condition  ir 
which  perception  is  retained  to  some  extent  bul 
memory  is  impaired  or  lost.  It  has  been  called 
painless  childbirth,  but  is  really  pain  forgotten, 
which  is  after  all  practically  the  same  thing. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  for  and  against  this 
method  of  lessening  pain,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give   a   brief  history  of  its   place   in  medicine. 
About  fourteen  years  ago,  Schneiderlin  suggeste< 
the  use  of  injections  of  morphin  and  hyoscin  (or 
scopolamin)  in  surgery.    The  results  were  at  firs 
often  disastrous  because  large  doses  were  given 
The  method  was  abandoned,  then  resumed  more 
cautiously,  and  now  is  in  use  by  many  surgeons 
Others  oppose  it  as  untrustworthy  and  full  of  risk 

Two  or  three  years  later,  von  Steinbiichel  an 
nounced  that  he  had  used  these  drugs  in  labor  am 
had  had  good  results,  though  he  warned  his  read 
ers  of  danger  unless  the  greatest  care  was  used. 

Gauss,  of  Freiburg,  then  worked  out  a  technique 
by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  report  500  sue 
cessful  cases  of  the  form  of  anesthesia  now  known 
as  "Twilight  Sleep."    Others  followed  him,  but 
the  method  suffered  a  set-back    in    1906    when 
Hocheisen,  of  Berlin,  published  an  account  of  10( 
cases,  in  70  of  which  unfavorable  symptoms  hac 
developed,  while  labor  had  been  delayed  in  one 
half.    One  child  died  as  a  result   of   the   drugs 
Gauss  insisted  that  these  accidents  were  due  to 
a  faulty  technique,  and  in  1907,  he  again  publishec 
a  record  of  success,  this  time  in  1,000  cases. 

Good  results,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those 
of  Gauss,  were  obtained  by  others  who  followed 
his  method.  Jaeger,  of  Leipzig,  reported  108  cases 
with  93  successful,  6  fair,  and  9  failures,  but  he 
would  not  give  doses  large  enough  to  bring  about 
the  real  "Twilight  Sleep,"  regarding  that  as  dan- 
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gerous.  Preller,  of  Mannheim,  had  70  per  cent  of 
successes  out  of  120  cases  and  only  two  absolute 
failures.  He  warns,  however,  against  using  the 
drugs  in  cases  of  heart  or  respiratory  weakness, 
anaemia,  feeble  pains,  etc.,  and  against  using  it 
except  in  a  hospital  and  under  skilled  direction. 

Unfavorable  results  were  reported  by  Steffens 
from  Leopold's  clinic  in  Berlin,  in  1906.  He  em- 
ployed Gauss's  dosage  in  300  cases  but  found  that 
the  desired  result  was  not  obtained  and  that  the 
method  could  not  be  regarded  as  harmless  for 
either  mother  or  child.  Veit  has  refused  to  allow 
its  use  in  his  great  clinic  in  Halle. 

In  our  own  country,  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  reported  in 
1910  that  the  use  of  morphin  and  hyoscin,  or  sco- 
polamin,  in  labor  was  not  without  risk.  The  ad- 
vantage was  the  impairment  of  memory,  making 
the  woman  willing  to  face  the  ordeal  again;  the 
disadvantage  was  the  danger  of  respiratory  par- 
alysis in  the  child,  for  both  these  drugs  pass  into 
the  circulation  of  the  baby.  Newell,  of  Boston,  em- 
phasized especially  this  last  feature.  He  used  the 
*~eatment  in  112  cases  but  had  so  many  babies 
alarmingly  asphyxiated  that  he  gave  it  up.  Green, 
of  Harvard,  has  also  abandoned  it. 

German  and  American  opponents  of  the  method 
base  their  objections  first,  on  the  uncertain  ac- 
tion of  scopolamin,  which  may  have  most  unex- 
pected effects  in  a  patient  with  an  idiosyncrasy 
toward  it,  making  her  restless,  delirious,  and  with 
a  rapid  pulse,  instead  of  soothing  her;  second, 
upon  the  effect  of  the  morphin  in  diminishing  the 
force  of  the  uterine  contractions  and  thus  prolong- 
ing labor  and  increasing  the  danger  of  postpartum 
hemorrhage.  They  also  say  that  operative  inter- 
ference is  more  often  necessary  and  that  in  such 
a  case  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform 
is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  other  drugs. 
.  To  all  these  objections  Gauss  and  Kronig  op- 
pose the  statistics  of  their  cases,  showing  that  un- 
favorable results  such  as  these  are  rarer  than  in 
cases  not  so  treated.  They  insist  that  success  de- 
pends upon  technique,  upon  the  greatest  attention 
to  detail  and  a  careful  selection  of  cases,  for  not 
all  women  are  suitable  subjects.  Those  who  have 
studied  in  Kronig 's  clinic  usually  testify  to  the  un- 
usual skill  of  the  physicians  there,  skill  gained 
through  long  experience. 

The  most  recent  work  done  in  America  was 
reviewed  about  a  fortnight  ago  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Tate 
before  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine.  He 
quoted  two  papers  which  were  read  recently  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists.  The  first  paper  was  by  Drs. 
Harrar  and  McPherson,  who  gave  the  comparative 
results  of  100  treated  and  100  untreated  cases. 
They  found  the  method  practical  only  in  hospitals 
or  the  homes  of  very  well-to-do  people;  but  there 
the  results  were  good,  perineal  lacerations  fewer, 
and  labor  not  prolonged.  The  second  paper,  by 
Drs.  Rongy  and  Arluck,  reported  on  125  cases, 
with  83.2  per  cent  successful,  7.2  per  cent  fairly 
successful,  and  9.6  per  cent  failures.  In  12  per 
cent  ether  had  to  be  given  for  instrumental  deliv- 
ery. They  found  that  exhaustion  was  eliminated 


for  the  mother  and  that  only  in  3.2  per  cent  was 
there  asphyxia  in  the  babies. 

Whether  the  "Twilight  Sleep"  will  ever  win 
general  acceptance  can  not  as  yet  be  said.  It  is 
apparently  one  of  those  complex,  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous procedures  which  make  their  way  slowly, 
since  skill  and  experience  require  time,  but  which, 
if  they  are  really  safe  and  valuable,  in  the  end 
establish  themselves  firmly  and  are  accepted  even 
by  their  former  critics. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 


TRUTH  ON  THE  SCAFFOLD  ' 

MEPHISTOPHELES  would  enjoy  the  plight 
of  the  commissioner  of  charities  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  A  grand  jury,  with  grave  face, 
has  made  a  solemn  presentment  that  his  depart- 
ment is  in  a  very 'bad  way.  The  state  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  made  the  chief  of  a  bureau  in 
the  charities  department  say  under  oath  that  the 
commissioner  reinstated  in  office  the  widow  of  a 
cousin  of  a  former  law  partner  of  the  mayor 
at  the  mayor's  request.  A  clergyman  in  Brook- 
lyn has  filled  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  with 
loud  complaints  because  the  charities  department 
has  unfeelingly  enforced  the  law  and  the  rules 
relating  to  payments  to  private  institutions.  To 
magnify  and  perpetuate  these  complaints  and 
others  like  them,  the  Associates  of  Private  Chari- 
ties, Inc.,  has  been  formed  under  the  precious 
leadership — doubtless  for  a  proper  consideration 
—of  a  well  known  ex-clergyman,  who  has  retired 
in  succession  from  the  ministry,  the  finance  de- 
partment, and  the  ambulance  board.  A  former 
assistant  district  attorney  who  is  also  president 
of  a  hospital  receiving  public  funds,  not  content 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon 
him  as  counsel  for  the  state  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, goes  into  the  press  with  his  grievances  and 
his  blind  ill-temper. 

Superficially  it  would  appear  that  John  A. 
Kingsbury,  must  be  a  desperate  character,  a 
scheming  politician,  and  an  incompetent  official. 
The  surprising  and  incontestable  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Kingsbury  has  brought  these  attacks  upon 
himself  and  his  associates  solely  by  the  faithful 
and  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exaggerate  his  achievements.  His 
term  of  office  has  not  yet  seen  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  its  birth.  The  buildings  and  equipment 
of  his  department  are  for  the  most  part  what 
they  were  when  he  came  into  office.  The  first 
budget  for  which  he  has  any  responsibility  has 
just  been  adopted.  His  own  severe  arraignment 
of  conditions  in  his  department,  framed  as  the 
basis  of  a  demand  for  resources  with  which  to 
correct  them,  is  still  in  the  mayor's  file  of  cur- 
rent and  unfinished  business. 

'See  page  123. 
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If  in  his  ten  months  of  office  Mr.  Kingsbury 
had  been  satisfied  merely  to  sign  perfunctorily 
papers  put  before  him  by  the  heads  of  bureaus ; 
if  he  had  complaisantly  approved  bills  sent  to 
him  by  private  hospitals,  homes  for  aged  and  in- 
curables, and  by  children's  institutions;  if  he  had 
asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  exempt 
positions  coveted  by  proteges  of  politicians 
or  influential  citizens;  if  he  had  been  alert  to  ap- 
point or  to  reinstate  in  office  on  occasion  the 
widows  of  cousins  of  law  partners  of  state  and 
city  officials;  if  he  had  been  content  to  appear  at 
his  office  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  had  left  bureaucratic  officialdom  unmolested ; 
if  he  had  accepted  as  deputies  the  political  hacks 
of  various  parties  which  were  represented  in  the 
fusion  movement;  if  he  had  done  as  little  as  pos- 
sible except  to  keep  his  fences  in  order  against 
any  possible  newspaper  criticism,  and  had  pur- 
sued a  "conciliatory  policy"  towards  all  sects, 
races,  and  parties,  he  might  now  be  drifting 
along  peacefully,  drawing  his  salary  regularly, 
unmolested  by  state  Civil  Service  Commission, 
grand  jury  or  "Private  Charities,  Inc."  And  in 
that  case  he  would  deserve  the  contempt  which 
now  belongs  by  every  canon  of  good  citizenship 
to  his  detractors. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  no  doubt  has  his  due  share  of 
shortcomings;  but  the  animosities  which  he  has 
aroused  are  not  due  to  them.  The  sum  total  of 
his  offending  is  that  he  has  taken  his  duties 
Seriously.  He  has  worked  hard  and  conscientious- 
ly and  efficiently.  He  has  discovered  abuses 
and  exposed  them.  He  has  needed  expert  visi- 
tors and  has  obtained  them.  Having  obtained 
them,  he  has  put  them  to  admirable  use.  He  has 
convinced  the  financial  authorities  of  the  city  of 
the  need  for  additional  funds,  and  this  has  re- 
quired persistence,  tact,  and  knowledge.  He  has 
taken  a  sincere  human  interest  in  hospital  pa- 
tients, residents  of  the  city  homes,  and  others 
for  whose  care  and  treatment  he  is  officially  re- 
sponsible. He  has  sympathetically  and  pains- 
takingly studied  the  details  of  shelter,  diet,  cloth- 
ing, and  attendance.  He  has  gone  further,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  possibilities  of  normal  home 
life,  of  the  restoration  of  children  to  parents— 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  a  financial  saving  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  parents  and  the  children 
themselves. 

The  one  unpardonable  offense  for  a  commis- 
sioner of  charities  is  to  discharge  from  a  priv- 
ate charity,  inc.,  a  patient,  a  dependent  child,  or 
other  inmate,  whom  that  charity,  inc.,  wants  to 
care  for  at  the  public  expense.  The  commissioner 
who  refrains  from  doing  this,  like  the  comptrol- 
ler who  pays  their  bills  with  enthusiasm  while 
keeping  sternly  in  their  place  the  city's  own  in- 
stitutions, may  expect  to  be  banqueted  and 
praised.  The  commissioner  who  does  his  plain, 
elementary  duty  may  expect  hostility,  misrepre- 
sentation and  abuse,  not  merely  from  insignificant 
hangers-on  of  the  institutions,  but  from  men  in  the 
religious,  philanthropic  and  financial  world,  who 
through  their  devoted  attachment  to  particular 
charitable  institutions  or  systems,  acquire  an  ex- 


traordinary strabismus  of  civic  vision. 

However,  Mr.  Kingsbury  should  not  be  cast 
down  by  the  experience  of  the  hour.  The  gover- 
nor has  robbed  the  proceedings  before  the  state 
commission  of  any  serious  significance  by  his  as- 
surance that  he  will  not  countenance  the  removal 
of  the  local  commission.  The  ridiculous  parti- 
sanship of  the  state  commission,  and  especially 
that  of  its  counsel,  already  would  have  robbed  its 
prospective  findings  of  any  moral  significance,  if 
this  had  not  already  been  done  by  its  own  gross 
nepotism,  confessed  in  its  report  to  the  governor 
on  serious  charges  filed  by  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  and  by  its  actual  repeated  of- 
fenses of  the  very  character  now  falsely  alleged 
against  the  local  commissioner. 

The  Associates  of  Private  Charities,  Inc.,  under 
its  present  leadership  will  hardly  accomplish 
its  alleged  purpose  of  "increasing  the  influence" 
of  the  charities  which  support  it.  Catholic, 
Jewish,  or  Protestant  institutions  which  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  sound  policy  of 
rigid  public  inspection,  and  honest  bills  for 
service  actually  rendered,  will  do  more  to  bring 
the  subsidy  system  into  merited  disfavor  than  any 
theoretical  arguments  against  that  system,  how- 
ever valid  such  arguments  on  their  merits  may  be. 
The  charge  of  prejudice  against  institutions  will 
come  with  bad  grace  from  institutions  which  are 
criticized  privately,  moderately,  and  justly  for 
shortcomings  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
remedy. 

Public  opinion  will  suspend  judgment  and  sift 
the  evidence.  The  public  really  demands  not 
perfunctory  but  honest  service;  not  subser- 
vience but  independence  and  courage;  not  feeble 
yielding  to  routine  bureauocratic  tendencies,  but 
vigorous  administration,  fearless  use,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  of  the  great  powers  conferred  by  law 
and  custom  on  the  commissioner  of  charities. 

PERHAPS  it  would  not  be  a  rash  prophecy  that 
the  public  will  before  long  expect  to  see  the 
commissioner  of  charities,  backed  by  the  municipal 
administration,  actually  leading  the  philan- 
thropic movement  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  com- 
manding the  confidence  of  priest  and  rabbi,  of  tax- 
payer and  business  man,  of  social  worker  and  in- 
dustrial worker,  legitimately  concerned  with  un- 
employment, with  disease,  with  the  breaking  up 
of  families,  with  all  the  fundamental  causes  of 
poverty,  helping  to  shape  a  forward  civic  policy, 
a  municipal  statesmanship  directed  equally 
toward  prevention  and  cure,  toward  the  relief 
of  distress  and  the  searching  out  of  its  origins. 
The  sooner  we  have  such  a  co-operative  spirit  in 
the  place  of  such  petty  and  contemptible  tactics 
as  have  been  displayed  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  poor  and  for  all  concerned. 
Again  truth,  though  from  the  scaffold  of  a 
conspiracy  of  malicious  criticism,  may  sway  the 
future;  for  if  ever  a  commissioner  of  charities 
and  a  municipal  administration  gave  distinct 
promise  of  just  such  sound  and  practical  states- 
manship, it  is  in  New  York  in  1914  that  this  cheer- 
ful outlook  is  to  be  seen. 


Tor  the  Orphans  of  Oklahoma 
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[Conliniid  from  page  155.] 

sition,  when  by  all  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civil  government  she  should 
have  been  in  the  public  school.  She 
owned  a  valuable  estate. 

These  instances  became  so  numerous 
that  the  presence  of  scores  of  Indian 
children  in  the  Piror  State  Orphan 
Home  started  a  thorough  inquiry  by  this 
department,  and  the  astounding  discov- 
ery was  made  that  these  children,  all 
of  whom  possessed  allotments  of  lands, 
had  been  placed  in  this  institution  by 
their  "guardians,"  and  their  property 
had  been  sold  and  dissipated. 

These  cases  are  simply  illustrations 
of  thousands  equally  abhorrent  and  re- 

Cignant. 
Acting  under  a  general  Jaw  governing 
y  department,  I  started  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  these  children,  when  the  alert 
grafting  guardians  attempted  to  thwart 
me  by  immediately  removing  the  children 
from  the  State  Orphan  Home.  I  found 
also  that  I  could  not  intervene  in  be- 
half of  ninety  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
children  in  the  Murrow  Orphans'  Home 
because  this  was  not  a  state  institution, 
and  at  that  time  I  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  children  outside  of  state  institu- 
tions. This  was  in  1911.  I  went  imme- 
diately before  the  Legislature  and  asked 
that  the  power  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  be  extended  to  allow  me  to  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  all  minor  Indian 
orphan  children  when  it  appeared  their 
estates  were  being  mismanaged  or  dis- 
honestly handled.  This  bill  was  bitterly 
fought,  but  it  became  a  law. 

I  introduced  a  second  bill  creating  the 
office  of  public  defender.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  land  grafters  were  hurled  against 
this  bill,  but  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
I  fought  the  bill  past  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  when  suddenly  it  became 
known  that  the  governor  intended  to 
veto  it.  My  friends  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ators Menninger,  Franklin,  Colville  and 
others,  said  "Kate,  if  the  governor  does 
veto  that  bill,  we  will  fix  it  so  you  can 
employ  a  lawyer."  This  they  did  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  my  appropriation 
about  $5,000  and  specifying  that  $2,500 
of  this  was  to  be  expended  for  legal 
service.  This  was  done  while  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  was  in  conference 
and  the  grafters  in  the  House  and  Senate 
could  do  nothing  but  vote  for  the  whole 
bill. 

Armed  with  this  authority,  the  de- 
partment intervened  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  minors. 
We  prosecuted  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans without  fear  or  favor.  We  started 
out  to  investigate  the  full  extent  of  these 
wrongs;  to  set  in  motion  such  machinery 
of  state  as  would  prevent  their  repeti- 
tion. 

When  the  work  was  well  under  way, 
I  was  warned  that  the  law  must  be  en- 


The  Savbrook    AvIJ±!'''1  Ventilator 


for  office  or  Home,  insures  fresh  air  without  a 
draft;  combines  distinctive  up-to-date  ventilat- 
ing features  with  handsome  appearance  ;  dura- 
bility and  adaptability.  The  Saybrook  fits  any 
window;  so  simple  that  anyone  can  install  it. 
Saybrook  Ventilators  provide  the  "circulation 
without  a  draft"  which  you  have  wanted  and 
which  every  office  and  every  room  in  the  house 
needs.  Sent  on  10  days  trial. 
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Our  booklet 


—  More 
Fresh  Air," 
free  for  the 
asking. 

The  Chapman  Bros.  Co.,  Box  170,  Saybrook  Pt.,  Conn, 
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ISSUE    FOR   OCTOBER    17 
WANTED 

Unexpected  demand  has  so  nearly  exhausted 
the  files  of  THE  SURVEY  for  October  17,  1014, 
as  to  make  It  Impossible  to  fill  orders  for  back 
copies.  We  should  greatly  appreciate  It  If  read- 
ers who  do  not  save  their  copies  for  binding 
would  return  this  issue. 

Send  it  to  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  St., 
New  York  City. 


FELL  SERVICE 


1876 


1914 


ONE  MAN— TWO   DATES 

August  6,  1914:  "Much  as  I  regret 
to  do  it,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
place  Vol.  2 — No.  1  with  a  cheaper 
printer. ' ' 

September  3,  1914:  "  No  doubt  you 
were  surprised  this  morning  to  receive 
copy  for  Vol.  2 — No.  2;  but,  fact  is,  you 
see  that  I  cannot  stay  away. '  * 

The  last  part  of  the  second  paragraph 
really  meant — "we  cannot  [afford  to] 
use  the  product  of  the  cheaper  printer." 

Up-to-the-minute  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  economics  of  our  business — plus  watch- 
fulness of  our  customers'  interests — raises 
Fell  Service  above  the  ordinary  and  makes  it 
worth  what  it  costs. 

Put  our  Name  on  Your  List  of  Dependable 
Service  Printers 

SERVICE  BUREAU 

WM.  F.  FELL  CO.  PRINTERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


IHuitration  is  our  Outfit  No.  75,  with  52 
TooU.  No  second  quality.  Only  the 
best  obtainable. 


TOOLS  and   * 
BENCHES 


For  Manual  Training, 
Institutional  or 
Individual  Use 

Submit  specifications 
and  we  will  estimate,  or 
we  will  suggest  require- 
ments, if  desired. 

Send  for  C.talor  No.  31 77 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK  SINCE  1848 


FOURTH  AVENUE  and  13th  STREET 


PHOTO  PUBLICITY 


SLIDES  and  PHOTOGRAPHS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 

HINE  PHOTO  CO.,    Lincoln  Park,    Yonkers,   N.  Y. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rate*  are  i  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  1  uurs  and  Travel,  Real  Kstate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

*'\V';mt"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  earn  wont  or  imtiul,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


DIRECTOR 

Bureau  of  Food  Inspection.  Department  of 
Health.  N.Y.  City. 

$5,000.00  a  year. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  one  possessing  admin- 
istrative experience  and  technical  knowledge  of 
food  inspections  and  trade  conditions. 
Duties:  To  organize  and  administer  a  Bureau  of 
Food  Inspections  in  the  Health  Department. 
To  maintain  supervision  over  places  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  food  and  drug  products. 
Applications  for  examinations  will  be  received 
until 

4  P.  M.  Tuesday,  November  24. 
Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  U.  S.,   resident 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

Minimum  age  21  years. 

Application  blanks  to  be  had  at  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Municipal  Building,  Room 
1400,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  4c.  stamps. 


MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


SUPERINTENDENT 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE. 

Applications  for  examination  for  this  position 
will  be  received  until 

4  P.  M.  THURSDAY, 
November  12th. 

Candidates  must  have  had  experience  In  in- 
stitutional management,  or  that  of  industrial 
organizations,  or  In  handling  of  the  destitute 
for  charitable  agencies.  Knowledge  of  the  local 
employment  conditions  necessary,  also  public 
and  private  charitable  agencies  of  this  city.  The 
position  calls  for  a  man  with  executive  ability 
and  knowledge  of  best  methods  in  charities 
administration. 

Minimum  age,  25  years ;  maximum  age,  50 
years. 

Salary  $2,400  a  year  and  maintenance.  Also 
position  of  Deputy  Superintendent  at  $1,200, 
with  maintenance. 

Application  blanks  to  be  had  only  at  Applica- 
tion Bureau,  Room  1400,  Municipal  Building, 
Manhattan,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  4c 
stamps. 

MUNICIPAL   CIVIL  SERVICE    COMMISSION 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

SUPERINTENDENT 

(Male  and  Female). 

Applications  for  examination  for  this  position 
will  be  received  until 

4  P.  M.,  FRIDAY, 
November  13th. 

A  person  of  strong  executive  ability  required. 
Duties  are  to  plan,  organize  and  manage  a  pub- 
lic employment  bureau  on  line  of  business  effi- 
ciency. One  who  has  experience  with  public 
employment  agency  or  In  employment  depart- 
ment of  large  organization  preferred. 

Age  limits  25  to  50. 

Residence  In  this  State  Is  waived.     Application 
blanks    to    be    had    at    Municipal    Civil    Service 
Commission,    Municipal    Building,    Room    1400, 
or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  4c  stamps. 
MUMCIPAL    CIVIL    SE.VICE    COMMISS  ON 


Commissioner  of  Recreation 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland 

Salary   $3,000  per  annum 


Civil  Service  examination  for  the 
above  position  will  be  held  at  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  December  7. 

Full  information  and  application 
blanks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Address  CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMISSION, 
City  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HELP     WANTED 


WANTED — Matron  for  small  convales- 
cent children's  home  in  suburbs  of  New 
York,  to  have  charge  of  home  and  oversight 
of  guests.  Address  2051,  SURVEY. 


WANTED  experienced  nurse  as  superin- 
tendent of  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in 
suburb  of  New  York  State  full  particulars 
of  training  and  experience  and  salary  re- 
quired to  No.  2053,  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  Boy  Work 
wants  to  find  place  where  he  can  invest  his 
life  in  a  work  for  the  boys  of  an  orphans' 
home  where  character-building  is  the  su- 
preme thing.  Address  1299,  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  housekeeper  wishes  po- 
sition in  hotel  or  institution.  References. 
Address  2011,  SURVEY. 


WANTED  position  by  registered  grad- 
uate nurse  extensive  experience  in  hospital, 
alcoholic,  visiting  nursing,  diet  kitchen  and 
social  work.  Address  2052,  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  managing  housekeeper 
desires  position  in  school  or  institution. 
Executive  ability,  excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress 2054,  SURVEY. 


EXPERT  AVAILABLE    ' 


TRAINED  executive  officer,  considering 
change  of  position.  College  and  university 
graduate.  Seven  years'  salaried  experience, 
New  York  and  Boston,  embracing  munic- 
ipal investigation^  administration  of  neigh- 
borhood center,  direction  of  civic  and  recre- 
ational activities;  at  present  engaged  in 
business  capacity  for  organization  of  na- 
tional scope.  Address  2018,  SURVEY. 

GENTLEWOMAN  (American)  wishes 
institutional  position.  Experienced  social 
secretary  and  matron  of  sanitarium.  Op- 
timistic, energetic,  capable.  Best  references. 
Address  2043,  SURVEY. 


Experienced  FIELD  WORKER  for 
reform  institutions,  has  had  hospital  train- 
ing and  experience  as  teacher,  seeks  position 
in  N.  Y.  city.  Address  2044,  SURVEY. 


forced  in  a  manner  "satisfactory"  • 
these  interests.  I  told  them  I  knew  r 
authority  but  the  laws  of  Oklahoma  an 
the  dictate  of  my  own  conscience  as  n 
vealed  by  Almighty  God. 

In  the  prosecutions  which  followe< 
wholesale  disclosures  of  graft  wer 
made  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  mone 
and  land  were  returned  to  some  1,38 
Indian  orphan  children.  We  were  win 
ning  in  all  our  cases  and  the  result  wa 
many  people  were  willing  to  arbitral 
rather  than  go  to  court. 

Failing  in  their  efforts  to  dictate  t 
me,  the  men  back  of  these  moves  hel< 
a  secret  meeting  in  the  summer  before 
the  fourth  Legislature  and  decided  t< 
"control"  the  Department  of  Charities  o, 
wreck  it.  If  they  could  control  the  lega 
bureau  connected  with  the  departmen 
and  place  it  in  "friendly"  hands,  tfu 
department  would  be  saved.  From  the 
opening  day  of  the  Legislature  the) 
started  a  fight  on  my  attorney, — a  man 
who  had  been  prosecuting  grafters  with- 
out fear  or  favor. 

After  several  weeks  he  resigned  rather 
than  further  imperil  the  department.  I 
placed  in  his  stead  a  young  reform  work- 
er, a  lawyer,  who  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  attorney, 
Judge  Lockridge,  they  demanded  be  also 
removed  and  that  in  his  place  I  should 
name  a  lawyer  from  Muscogee.  .  .  . 
During  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
they  thought  I  was  going  to  concede 
their  demands  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
Oklahoman  stating  that  "the  fight  has 
stopped  on  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  it  will  be  provided  with  ample 
funds." 

I  was  told  I  would  be  given  "all  the 
money  I  wanted  in  the  appropriation 
bill"  but  when  I  refused  to  make  the 
appointment  I  was  left  without  money 
for  office  help,  field  help,  stamps,  or 
telephone.  I  furnished  $350  of  my  own 
money  and  solicited  additional  money 
from  my  friends,  and  at  this  time  the 
Department  of  Charities  of  Oklahoma  is 
financed  upon  the  money  of  humani- 
tarians and  philanthropists — a  fitting  re- 
ward for  doing  right  in  public  office  in 
a  Christian  civilization. 

On  two  occasions  Governor  Cruce  sent 
stirring  special  messages  to  these  fren- 
zied law-makers  demanding  proper  pro- 
bate legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians.  These  messages  were  met  with 
derision  and  insult.  The  man  I  refused 
to  appoint,  was  one  of  the  first  federal 
probate  attorneys  appointed  by  the  In- 
dian department  to  "protect"  Indians 
under  the  new  political  plan. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  honest.  These  politicians  and  graft- 
ers knew  this.  They  feared  the  awaken- 
ing which  would  surely  follow  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  crookedness.  For  this 
reason  they  brought  sufficient  influence 
to  silence  the  press,  and  for  two  years 
no  reporter  has  come  to  the  Department 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company's 
New  Books 


OPEN-AIR  POLITICS 

By  JUNIUS  JAY.  This  brilliant  story 
tells  of  the  adventures  and  conversa- 
tions of  n  hunting  party  of  notable  men 
and  contains  most  suggestive  discussions 
of  syndicalism  and  kindred  topics.  The 
author  is  a  man  eminent  In  public  life. — 
$l.l'o  net. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  VOTES 
FOR  WOMEN 

By  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS.  A  quiet 
consideration  of  the  subject,  showing 
that  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  at  the  present  time  is  a  con- 
servative measure. — $1.00  net. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  HEALTH 

By  WOODS  HUTCHINSON.  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson  writes  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  pertaining  to  the  health  of 
men  and  women  living  under  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life. — $1.50  net. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION 

By  HASTINGS  LYON.  In  simple,  un- 
technical  language,  the  book  presents 
clearly  and  logically  the  principles  that 
should  control  all  forms  of  taxation.  75 
cents  net.  1'ostpaid. 

SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE 

By  EDWARD  L.  MORSE.  The  first 
authoritative  biography,  based  on  his 
letters  and  journals,  of  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph.  2  vols.  Fully  illus- 
trated. $7.50  net. 

.,  WAR'S  AFTERMATH 
By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  and 
HARVEY  ERNEST  JORDAN.  An  au- 
thoritative study  of  the  effect  of  the 
American  Civil  War  on  the  quality  of 
manhood  in  the  South.  The  startling 
results  revealed  by  this  investigation  are 
prophetic  of  what  we  may  expect  on  an 
even  larger  scale  from  the  present  con- 
flict.— 75  cents  net. 

NURSES  FOR  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

By    DR.    ALFRED    WORCESTER.      "It 

should  be  read  by  nurses  and  physicians 
alike,  and  by  the  public  which  knows 
and  understands  altogether  too  little  of 
the  higher  aspects  of  nursing."  Boston 
liedical  and  Huryical  Journal.  $1.25 

BIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

By  GEOROE  HOWARD  PARKER.  Pro- 
fessor Parker  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  that  "in  our  endeavor  to  better  the 
conditions  of  man  no  facts  are  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  those  in- 
cluded in  his  natural  history."  $1.10 
net. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  CHILD 

By  LEWIS  M.  TERMAN.  An  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  essential  facts  of 
the  child's  physical  development,  taking 
advantage  of  all  recent  medical  and 
scientific  research.  $1.65  net. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY 

By  JACOB  H.  HOLLANDER.  This  au- 
thoritative and  brilliant  little  book  ana- 
lyzes acutely  the  various  causes  of  pov- 
erty and  suggests  a  programme,  not  so 
much  for  its  cure  as  for  its  pievintiou. 
75  cents  net. 

WHAT  IS  IT  TO  BE  EDUCATED? 

By    C.    HANFORD    HENDERSON.      "An 

admirably  clear  and  stimulating  piece  of 
work."  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  $1.50 
net. 

A  COURSE  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

Edited  by   ELLA   LYMAN   CABOT  and 

others.  The  development,  through  care- 
fully selected  stories  and  poems,  of  an 
ideal  attitude  of  the  child  towards  him- 
self, his  comrades,  his  community,  his 
own,  and  other  nations.  $1.25  net. 
Postpaid. 

HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

By  ERNEST  BY  HOAQ  and  LEWIS  M. 
TERMAN.  An  authoritative  treatment 
'of  the  problems  involved  in  health  super- 
vision, health  examination,  and  hygiene 
teaching.  $1.60  net.  Postpaid. 

The  postage  Is  aJJit'inil  except  if  here 
market/  otherwise. 

HoliJau  Bulletin  i-nt  FREE  on  request. 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 


of  Charities,  except  from  the  country 
papers.  The  reporters  pass  my  office 
door  and  visit  all  other  departments  of 
state  daily. 

In  1907,  and  again  in  1910,  I  led  the 
state  democratic  ticket  in  Oklahoma  by 
several  thousand  votes.  I  was  offered 
the  chance  to  run  again  this  year  with- 
out opposition,  but  refused  in  order  to 
make  this  fight.  I  was  also  offered  a 
position  at  $5,000  a  year  for  the  next 
four  years  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  if  I 
would  "stay  out  of  Oklahoma  politics." 
I  am  "staying  out"  by  stumping  Okla- 
homa and  perfecting  county  organiza- 
tions to  maintain  a  "people's  lobby"  that 
shall  protect  the  "people's  laws."  If  we 
win,  we  shall  save  the  Department  of 
Charities,  reinstate  the  legal  bureau,  and 
force  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  regu- 
lating probate  procedure  to  protect 
Indians. 

Eight  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars 
has  already  been  subscribed  by  "friends 
of  the  Indians."  We  need  five  thou- 
sand dollars  more  to  win.  The  poli- 
ticians have  torn  down  our  bills  and  cir- 
culated all  manner  of  fake  stories  about 
our  cause;  but  wherever  I  speak,  people 
pack  the  houses.  Our  campaign  will  last 
till  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature. 
January  10. 

In  October,  I  sought  national  support. 
I  went  before  the  Mohonk  conference 
to  secure  moral  support  and  financial 
aid  of  the  prominent  men  and  women 
who  belong  to  that  group  of  humani- 
tarians. The  conference  went  on  record 
strongly  favoring  civil  service  and  the 
platform  adopted  by  that  body  contains 
the  following  lines : 

"In  the  event  that  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  shall  fail  to  give  early  and 
adequate  protection  to  these  Indians,  we 
see  no  alternative  but  that  the  federal 
government  should  resume  full  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  of  the  'restricted'  Indians 
of  that  state." 

I  am  in  this  fight  to  the  finish.  I  want 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
by  me  until  the  hand  of  partisan  poli- 
ticians is  wrested  from  the  control  of 
Indians  affairs  in  Oklahoma  and  in  the 
nation.  Stand  by  me  till  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Corrections  has 
sufficient  funds  to  intervene  in  the 
courts  of  this  state  to  protect  every 
minor  Indian  or  white  who  needs  pro- 
tection. Stand  by  me  till  a  Legislature 
of  Oklahoma  is  brave  and  honest  enough 
to  enact  into  law  a  probate  procedure 
that  will  protect  the  property  of  Indian 
heirs.  Stand  by  me  till  this  farcical 
system  of  federal  political  probate  at- 
torneys is  driven  from  our  fair  state. 
Stand  by  me  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  makes  appropriations 
ample  to  protect  the  Indians  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  restore  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice every  employe  under  its  direction; 
until  it  rights  the  wrongs  it  inflicted 
upon  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  when  it 
prematurely  consolidated  the  offices  of 


"I  have  read  this  story  not  only  with 
the  eye  but  with  the  ear  and  with  the 
heart,  for  there  is  a  charm  in  it,  a 
sort  of  a  singing  quality — and  if  I 
were  a  trained  musician  I  could  write 
a  symphony  under  its  inspiration.  I 
have  rarely  read  anything  so  self  re- 
vealing yet  so  stimulating  to  effort, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  out 
of  service — among  the  ASHES — the 
BEAUTY  which  the  author  has 
reaped  for  herself  ....  "I  trust 
you  can  give  the  readers  of  The  Sur- 
vey the  whole  of  the  story,  or  at 
least  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get 
it." — Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner. 


Beauty  for 
Ashes 

By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 

Is  now  Published  in  Book  form. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  372  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Publishers.  New  York 


War  Talk 

Is  Unconvincing  Unlesi  Backed 
Up  With  Understanding 

The  Red  "Truth  AboutGermany" 

From  the  English  Point  of  View 
By  DOULAS  SLADEN 

With  an  appendix.  Great  Britain  and  the  War, 

by  A.  Maurice  Low.      Clotb.     12'.    $1.00. 
An  analysis  and  refutation  of  a  series  of  unfounded  and 
i  ncorrecl  statement!  contained  .n  a  monograph  recently 
isiuedin  Germany  under  the  title  of  "Truth  About 
Germany,"  with  full  text  of  the  monograph. 

Who  Is  Responsible?  A~XftT"i 

By  CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON 

Cloth.     16".    50c. 

A  book  by  one  of  the  educational  leaders  of  England, 
which  undertakes  to  show  how  Prussian  tradition, 
starling  with  Frederick  the  Great,  has  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting the  Germany  of  to-day. 

France,  Herself  Again 

By  ERNEST  DIMNET 

8\     $2.50. 
A  comparison  betwee..  the  demoralized  France    of 

1  <7  )  and  the  United  France  of  to-day,  with  a  chapter 
on  Franceiu  the  present  war. 

By  NORMAN  ANGELL 

The  Great  Illusion 

12°.  428ff.  $1.00. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  Military  Power  to 
National  advantage. 

"Mo  book  of  similar  trend  in  recent  years  thas  caused  so 
mmy  men  to  sit  up  and  take  notice." — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

2  West  45th  St..  New  York.        24  Bedford  St.,  London 
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An  Excellent  6%  Investment  for 
Your  Present  Funds 

Thoroughly  secured  First  Mortgage  $500  and  $1,000 
bonds  of  established,  growing  company. 

Security  3  to  1 . 

Excellent  earnings. 

Capable  management. 

Strong  ownership. 

Valuable  water  power  and  other  rights. 

Strategic  location. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  8430  A  before  deciding 
on  your  Fall  investments. 

Peabodj^Houghteling  &  Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


V_ 


Benj.  H.Tyrrel 
Printer 

Annual  Reports,  Catalogs,  State- 
ments, and  all  kinds  of  Printing 
Rush  W^ork  a  Specialty 

206-208  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Phones       ^     Cortlandt 
"37 


IN    THE    HEART    OF    SHOPPING    DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 

WHOLESALE  r\f  m  ^P*  i  ^^  m  «  ^  r-%  <•%      LOOSE  LEA.-- 

RETAIL  AND  C  A  I  «•  l\l  t  17  W  DEVICES 

MANUFACTURING        O     I     f\    I     I  VX  I  II  t  l\  O  A  SPECIALTY 

PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 


BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE     2323    6RAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 


MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION 


superintendent  of  union  agency  and  co:   - 
missioner  to  the  Five  Civilized   Trih 
and  gave  $85,000  worth  of  jobs  to  po   - 
tical  henchmen. 

And  if  our  state  government  does  n  I 
act    promptly    and    protect    the    India   ; 
under  its  jurisdiction,  I  ask  you  to  jo   i 
me  in  a  movement  to  have  the  feder  I 
government  retake  the  jurisdiction  it  h 
surrendered     and     thus     again    becon 
wholly  responsible  for  the  protection  i 
our  Indian  citizens — the  duty  and  ob! 
gation  is  ours  to  protect  these  Indiai 
at  any  cost. 

Ours  is  a  civilization  founded  upc 
Christian  ethics  and  ideals.  We  canm 
afford  to  permit  the  destiny  of  the  rt 
man  to  be  bartered  for  gold  before  r. 
passes  down  with  us  into  the  commo 
silence,  and  both  he  and  his  race  becom 
but  a  memory  and  a  tradition. 


MRS.  CASEY'S  GRIEF 

Rachel  Gray  Whitcomb 


PHE  Stamp  Lady  had  made  severs 
more  calls  that  morning  than  he 
strength  or  her  patience  could  stanc 
and  she  felt  rather  sick  of  it  all  whei 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Casey' 
tenement.  In  a  whirlwind  of  legs  ant 
cotton  skirts  three  children  were  play 
ing  on  the  cluttered  floor;  the  inevitable 
milk  bottle  stood  open  on  the  table;  ; 
turnip  stew  was  taking  more  than  it: 
share  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Mrs.  Case) 
herself,  red-faced  and  perspiring,  wa 
working  over  two  wash-tubs  set  u] 
temporarily  on  two  chairs. 

''What  a  horrible  clutter  so  man 
children  make,"  thought  the  Stamp  Lady 
disgusted.  She  began  counting  out  "tw 
tens"  and  "a  twenty-five"  rather  hur 
riedly,  and  then  she  noticed  that  th 
tears  were  rolling  down  Mrs.  Casey' 
face  despite  her  obvious  efforts  to  pre 
vent  them. 

At  the  Stamp  Lady's  quick  expressio 
of  sympathy  Mrs.  Casey  burst  into  opei 
crying  and  sought  refuge  in  the  corne 
of  her  apron. 

'"T  ain't  the  hard  work  or  nothin', 
she  said,  between  dry  sobs.  "It's  onl 
when  I'm  washing,  and  I'm  washing  a 
the  children's  clothes  but  his,  and  the 
I  get  to  crying.  He  was  such  an  awfu 
nice  little  boy  that  died  last  year.  An< 
now  I  can't  never  wash  his  clothes  an 
more." 

There  came  to  the  Stamp  Lady 
standing  by  the  wash-tubs,  a  glimpse  o 
the  real  meaning  of  life  and  love  an( 
service;  in  that  brief  moment  she  saw 
that  one  meant  all  three,  irrevocabl 
bound  together. 

When  she  left,  Mrs.  Casey  wa 
standing  in  the  doorway,  drying  he 
eyes  on  her  apron,  happy  that  she  ha( 
still  six  children  left  to  scrub  and  was 
and  cook  for. 


Minimum  Wage  Boards  in  Minnesota 

By  John  A.  Ryan 


The  Civil  Service  Clash 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


Some  Social  Results  of  the  Election 
25  Years  of  the  College  Settlement 
Plans  for  Rebuilding  New  York  City 
War — Unemployment — Relief 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

United  States  Supreme  Court  h; 
advanced  to  December  7  the  Orego 
minimum  wage  case  which  had  bee 
scheduled  on  the  court's  calendar  for  ne> 
year.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  he 
already  held  the  law  constitutional  tsc 
THE  SURVEY  for  November  22,  1913]  an 
the  constitutionality  of  minimum  wag 
legislation  in  America  rests  now  with  th 
federal  court. 

SUFFRAGISTS    and    Prohibitionists,   nc 
to  mention  Republicans  and  Socialist; 
made  gains  in  the  elections.     Page  167. 

g  ELGIAN  relief  work  of  all  sorts  ha 
been  closely  knit  into  a  system  adequat 
to  handle  any  amount  of  money  tha 
America  may  give.  The  Belgians  ar< 
hungry  today.  Tomorrow  they  may  b> 
starving.  Page  165. 

JyJINNESOTA  has  issued  its  first  mini 
mum  wage  orders  for  women  anc 
children.  They  range  from  $8  to  $9  a  weet 
according  to  occupation  and  location 
Father  Ryan,  pioneer  in  this  field,  tells  oi 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  fixing  wages  ac- 
ceptable to  both  those  who  pay  and  those 
who  receiv  .  Page  171. 

pAMF.iES  of  Canadian  soldiers  and  of 
rejervists  of  several  other  nations  have 
recruited  the  army  of  those  already  in  dis- 
tress from  ante-bellum  unemployment  and 
the  general  slump  following  a  period  of 
overexpansion  in  Canada.  Page  165. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  of  efficient  neigh- 

borliness  celebrated  by  the  New  York 

College  Settlement.     Page  170. 

pRANK  P.  WALSH,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  calls  a  SURVEY  editorial  "cun- 
ning and  dishonest."  His  charges  and  the 
editorial  in  handy  parallel  columns.  Page 
177. 

J?  LECTION  returns  are  slowly  filtering  in 
on  Califorina's  forty-nine  referendum 
measures.  The  fate  of  the  red  light  abate- 
ment act  is  still  in  doubt.  Something  oi 
the  heavy  odds" against  which  its  proposers 
fought.  Page  166. 

'yARIOUS   social   aspects   of   the   war   in 
England,  Ireland  and  Russia.     Page  166 

York's  City  Plan  Committee,  of 
which  George  McAneny  is  chairman, 
is  moving  toward  the  adoption  of  a  zone 
plan  to  regulate  building,  transportation 
and  living  conditions  in  a  city  that  hos- 
pitably shelters  skyscrapers  and  farm 
nouses,  horse  cars  and  subways.  Page  173. 

pURTHER  light  on  the  case  of  the  New 
York  state  vs.  the  New  York  city  Civi 
Service  Commission.  Friends  of  John  A 
Kingsbury  and  Henry  Moscowitz  are  begin- 
ning to  coin  epigrams  on  it:  "The  sys- 
tem vs.  the  merit  system."  Governor-elect- 
Whitman  has  intimated  that  the  prosecuting 
state  body  may  go  soon  after  he  reaches 
Albany  on  New  Year's  day.  Page  168. 


coseozo: 


MEETING  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
CANADA 

THAT  THE  European  war  in- 
ludes  a  great  country  next  door  to  the 

nited  States  is  often  forgotten.  But 
Canada  has  already  felt  the  pinch  of 
sending  thousands  of  able  bodied  men 
to  the  front  and  she  is  planning  exten- 
sive relief  measures  to  lessen  the  dis- 
ress  due  to  war. 

"There  will  be  three  classes  in  Can- 
ada needing  relief  this  winter,"  points 
out  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  League;  "first  the 
wives  and  families  of  reservists  and 
volunteers ;  second  those  who  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  the 
war;  and  third  the  ordinary  cases  of 
poverty." 

The  last  named  class  can  be  taken 
care  of  as  usual  by  established  agen- 
cies. As  to  the  dependents  of  soldiers, 
the  Canadian  government  provides 
wives  with  a  separation  allowance  of 
$20  a  month.  This  is  supplemanted 
wherever  necessary  by  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund,  a  national  organization 
formed  at  the  initiative  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada  to  aid  not  only  de- 
pendents of  Canadian  volunteers,  but 
families  of  English,  French,  Belgian, 
Servian  and  Russian  reservists.  With- 
in a  few  weeks  four  or  five  million  dol- 
lars were  raised  throughout  Canada.  A 
central  association  exercises  general 
oversight  of  local  branches. 

The  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  is  not 
primarily  for  unemployment  caused  by 
war,  although  it  will  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  .  funds  collected  sepa- 
rately for  this  purpose.  In  Winnipeg, 
for  example,  where  subscriptions  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund  are  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dustrial and  Development  Bureau,  60 
per  cent  of  $500,000  pledged  for  twelve 
months,  commencing  September  1,  is 
given  for  wives  and  children  of  men  in 
active  service;  and  40  per  cent  is  given 
for  families  in  distress  through  unem- 
ployment caused  by  war. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate 
unemployment  due  to  the  war  and  that 
due  to  industrial  conditions.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  war  or  no  war,  Canada  would 
have  been  faced  this  winter  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unemployment.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Rufus  D.  Smith,  secretary  of 
the  Montreal  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, Canada  has  been  temporarily 
over-inflated  and  the  war  struck  the 
country  in  a  period  of  reaction  from 
speculative  conditions.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  a  lowering  of  levels  from 
speculative  to  real  values  is  necessary 
for  prosperity,  it  is  a  depressing  adjust- 
ment at  this  time. 


THE  RED  CROSS  NURSE 


Cartoon  Tjy  Rogers  in  the  New  York 
Herald.  Verses  ft;/  Arthur  Qviterman 
in  Collier's  Weekly. 

C7/£  goes  amid  the  maddened  press 
-*  Of  Teuton,  Briton,  Slav,  and  Gaul, 
Our  Nation's  White  Ambassadress, 
The  foe  of  none,  the  friend  of  all. 

Above  the  guns,  above  the  cheers 
For  Flag  or  Kaiser,  Folk  or  King, 

The  common  cry  alone  she  hears— 
The  cry  of  human  suffering. 

Still  men  will  play  the  devil's  game 
Though  all  must  lose  and  none  may 
win, 

And  still  a  foolish  world's  acclaim 
Exalts  the  surorded  paladin; 

But  tears  will  fall  and  lips  will  pray 
And  hearts  beat  warm  in  every  land 

For  her  who  saves  while  heroes  slay. 
Oh,  valiant  soul;  oh,  gentle  hand! 
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RGANIZING    RELIEF    FOR  THE 
BELGIANS 


WITH  STORIES  of  Belgian  suf- 
fering growing  hourly  in  pitiableness, 
announcement  was  made  at  the  end  of 
last  week  that  full  co-operation  had  been 
arranged  between  the  Belgian  Relief 
Committee  in  this  country  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  When  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  few  days 
earlier,  declared  its  determination  to 
exert  itself  to  the  extent,  if  necessary, 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
non-combatants  in  the  various  countries 
at  war,  assurance  was  given  that  this 
action  would  but  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee,  of 
the  executive  committee  of  which  Robert 
W.  de  Forest  is  chairman. 

The  co-operation  now  established 
means  the  concentration  in  New  York 
city  of  all  money  and  food  supplies  in- 
tended for  Belgians,  and  the  shipping  of 
these  into  Belgium  via  Holland.  For 
this  the  consent  of  the  German  govern- 
ment has  been  secured.  The  plan  car- 
ries with  it  the  co-operation  also  of  the 
American  Relief  Committee  in  London, 
of  which  Ambassador  Page  is  honorary 
chairman,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Belgian  minister  at  Washington  and  the 
American  ministers  at  The  Hague  and 
at  Brussels. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  of  relief 
initiated  by  itself,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation has  arranged  to  provide  a  steam- 
ship pier,  to  charter  ships,  and  to  convey 
free  of  charge  from  New  York  to  Bel- 
gium such  supplies  as  the  public  may 
contribute.  The  Bush  Terminal  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  consented  to  act 
as  a  receiving  depot. 

About  one  million  dollars,  including 
that  made  available  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  is  involved  in  this  concen- 
tration. The  fund  of  the  Belgian  Re- 
lief. Committee  increased  by  leaps  and 
bound  last  week.  On  November  10  it 
stood  at  $401,420,  including  $30,000  re- 
ceived from  the  Boston  Committee  and 
different  sums  received  from  other  com- 
mittees for  whom  the  New  York  com- 
mittee is  acting  as  intermediary. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  national  director 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  is  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  the 
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Rockefeller  Foundation  is  sending  to 
Europe  to  render  expert  opinion  as  to 
the  time,  place  and  means  of  affording 
aid  most  effectively.  Mr.  Bicknell  has 
directed  disaster  relief  for  the  Red  Cross 
in  this  country  for  the  past  nine  years. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  present  relief  among  non-combat- 
ants, so  far  as  the  meager  information 
reaching  this  country  reveals,  seems  to 
be  the  possibility  of  organizing  it  in 
some  such  familiar  way  as  disaster  re- 
lief has  usually  been  organized.  The 
war,  it  appears,  may  for  this  purpose  be 
classed  with  acts  of  nature,  such  as 
floods,  earthquakes  and  tornadoes.  Like 
them,  it  robs  people  of  their  homes,  their 
food  and  their  clothing.  It  separates 
families  and  drives  them  to  new  places. 
All  this  it  does,  of  course,  on  a  scale 
never  before  equaled. 

As  part  of  the  emergency  relief  in 
Brussels,  400,000  meals,  reports  the  Rot- 
terdam representative  of  the  American 
Relief  Committee  in  London,  are  being 
served  daily.  People  able  to  pay  are 
charged  five  cents  for  a  meal  which 
costs  fifteen.  Rich  and  poor  stand  in 
line  for  these  meals.  It  is  the  only  way 
they  can  get  food. 

The  New  Statesman  (London),  pre- 
sents a  vivid  picture  of  the  economic 
perplexity  confronting  England  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Belgian  migration.  Possibly 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand,  says 
this  paper,  have  landed  at  Folkestone 
alone.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all 
Tiistory,  not  excluding  even  the  semi- 
mythical  tribal  migrations  out  of  which 
the  European  nations  are  thought  to 
have  arisen,  has  there  ever  before  been 
so  extensive  an  uprooting  of  families 
from  so  small  an  area  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  New  Statesman  continues: 

"The  prospect  of  getting  any  large 
proportion  of  our  guests  back  to  Bel- 
gium for  many  months  to  come  is  not 
hopeful.  Many  of  them,  we  must  con- 
template, will  be  in  this  country  even 
for  years.  They  are,  nearly  all  of 
them,  able  and  eager  to  work. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of 
an  advent  into  the  labour  market  of 
fresh  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  seeking  situations,  just  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  striving  to  cope 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own 
unemployed,  must  necessarily  make  us 
pause,  whatever  the  nationality  of  the 
new-comers.  We  may  properly  do  for 
the  Belgians  what  we  might  wisely  do 
for  a  similar  number  of  British  refugees 
who  suddenly  arrived  on  our  coasts 
from  another  country.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  humanity,  and  no  advantage,  in 
putting  Peter  into  employment  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  Paul  out.  The  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  War  Refu- 
gees Committee  are  therefore  justified 
in  refraining  from  any  organized  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Belgians  into  wage- 
earning  situations,  in  keeping  them 
away  from  the  labour  exchanges,  and 
even  in  forbidding  the  kindly  hosts  who 
have  taken  in  families  from  giving  them 
work  at  wages. 
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EFUND  OF  UNION  OUT-OF- 
WORK  BENEFITS 


THE  USE  made  of  trade  union 
organization  by  the  British  insurance 
act  is  more  significant  than  ever  now 
that  the  out-of-work  benefits  are  such 
an  important  part  of  the  measures  taken 
to  relieve  or  prevent  distress  due  to  the 
war. 

Part  two  of  that  act  provides  that  any 
trade  union,  whether  its  members  are  in 
an  insured  trade  or  not,  can  claim  a  re- 
fund of  one-sixth  of  the  total  sum 
which  it  expends  on  out-of-work  bene- 
fits. Already  over  a  million  and  a  half 
trade  unionists  in  most  of  the  great 
industries  are  covered  by  this  provision. 
Under  war  pressure,  the  maximum  of 
twelve  shillings,  to  which  this  refund 
was  restricted,  has  been  removed  and  it 
is  now  proposed  that  one-half,  or  even 
all,  such  expenditure  shall  be  refunded. 

The  cordiality  of  the  unions'  co-op- 
eration with  the  voluntary  war  relief 
agencies  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by 
the  South  Wales  miners.  What  they 
levy  upon  their  members  who  are  at 
work  for  the  support  of  their  unemploy- 
ed membership  they  turn  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Fund,  having  the  assur- 
ance that  the  fund  will  relieve  the  un- 
employed in  South  Wales. 

This  arrangement,  however,  is  criti- 
cised by  those  who  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  deal  directly  with  unem- 
ployment. These  claim  that  part-time 
workers  should  share  -the  benefits  al- 
lotted to  the  unemployed.  Unemploy- 
ment should  therefore  be  measured  not 
by  weeks,  but  by  days. 

No  solution  for  low  paid  women 
workers  is  found  except  in  a  national 
grant  to  organized  working  women. 
This  leaves  non-unionists  dependent  for 
relief  only  upon  local  distress  commit- 
tees. 
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AR  RELIEF  MOVEMENTS  OF 
THE  IRISH 


CABLING  FROM  Belfast  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  John  McBride  re- 
ports keen  interest  and  anxiety  in  Bel- 
fast and  other  centers  of  the  linen  indus- 
try in  the  north  of  Ireland  over  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Ghent,  because  it  is 
the  chief  port  of  export  for  Belgian  flax. 
The  Power  Loom  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, upon  the  urgent  demand  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  called  for  by  govern- 
ment contracts,  has  decided  that  all  its 
members  shall  be  at  liberty  to  work 
forty-five  hours  a  week  on  all  classes  of 
goods,  instead  of  forty  hours  weekly, 
the  time  limit  on  which  the  looms  have 
been  running  since  August  24. 

It  is  estimated  that  Ulster  has  sufficient 
flax  to  last  into  1915.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion in  Ireland  has  issued  a  leaflet  di- 
recting the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
fact  that  the  cultivation  of  flax,  will 
prove  remunerative. 


Belfast  to  date  has  subscribed  $202,- 
690  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  National 
Relief  Fund.  Much  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  relief  works 
for  providing  employment.  The  city 
corporation  has  decided  in  favor  of  a 
loan  of  $180,000  for  the  erection  of 
lodging  houses  for  workers,  and  a  loan 
of  $146,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  aux- 
iliary workhouse  known  as  the  Abbey 
Sanitarium.  The  erection  of  a  new 
tuberculosis  institute,  the  widening  of 
suburban  roads,  and  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  will  be  done  at  an  early  date. 

Belfast  is  also  busy  forwarding  gifts 
and  stocks  of  cigarettes  to  the  British 
soldiers  at  the  front,  and  sending  blank- 
ets to  the  volunteers  in  the  Ulster 
camps.  A  fund  has  been  opened  for 
motor  ambulances  for  the  wounded  and 
two  ambulances  have  been  equipped. 
Each  county  has  been  invited  to  con- 
tribute a  car  having  the  name  of  the 
county  inscribed  on  it. 

At  the  Belfast  diocesan  meeting  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

"In  view  of  the  tremendous  issues 
of  the  present  time,  we,  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Down  diocese,  representing 
a  population  of  230,000  members  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  express  our  pro- 
found convictions  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  our  race  to 
take  their  share  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  in  the  gigantic  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  mankind,  in  which  the  allies 
are  now  engaged." 

>i     REVERSION     TO    SERFDOM 
/-\       FEARED 

WARLAM  TCHERKESOFF  reports 
from  Petrograd  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  that  about  4,000  civilians,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen 
when  captured  by  the  German  army  in 
Cambrai,  Courtrai,  Noyon,  and  else- 
where in  France,  were  sent  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  to  dig  trenches,  or  into 
Germany  to  gather  the  harvest.  This, 
he  points  out,  was  the  way  in  which 
slavery  was  introduced  into  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  has  reminded  thoughtful 
Russians,  especially  those  who  witnessed 
the  horrors  of  serfdom  and  the  strug- 
gle for  its  abolition,  of  the  Civil  War 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America. 
These  men,  to  whom  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln remains  the  emblem  of  democracy 
and  justice,  are  asking  themselves  if 
the  great  republic  of  North  America 
will  not  raise  its  voice  against  possible 
re-establishment  of  slavery. 

The  Turkish  government,  before  en- 
tering the  war,  made  requisitions  on  the 
merchants,  especially  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  for  flour,  corn,  rice,  olives, 
petrol,  macaroni  and  other  articles.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  population, 
without  distinction  as  to  nationality  or 
religion,  has  been  ordered  to  deliver 
horses,  mules,  oxen,  carts  and  other 
means  of  transport  to  the  military  au- 
thorities. 
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/CALIFORNIA    RED-LIGHT  LAW 
I,     STILL  IN  DOUBT 

A  WEEK  after  the  election  Cali- 
fornia was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  referendum  for  enforcement  of  the 
red-light  abatement  law.  With  returns 
from  307  precincts  out  of  a  total  of  4,585 
still  missing,  the  count  stood  336,613 
favoring  the  law  and  317,287  against  it. 
/ith  forty-nine  referendum  measures 
up  for  vote,  the  count  is  going  very 
slowly. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  1913  Legis- 
lature after  a  hard  campaign  of  two 
years  following  a  defeat  before  the 
Legislature  of  1911.  Governor  Johnson 
signed  the  bill  after  a  public  hearing  at 
vhich  no  opponents  appeared. 
During  the  interval  of  three  months 
efore  the  law  was  to  become  effective, 
referendum  petition  was  circulated 
and  the  necessary  number  of  signatures 
obtained  for  referring  it  to  a  general 
irote  of  the  people  before  it  could  be 
enforced.  Subsequently  it  was  found 
that  the  genuine  signatures  on  the  refer- 
ndum  petitions  had  been  supplemented 
by  forgeries,  but  this  fact  could  not 
prevent  the  holding  up  of  the  law  until 
the  general  election  of  last  Tuesday. 

Then  began  a  long  struggle  to  reach 
ill  the  voters  with  the  arguments  for 
id  against  the  law.  Not  only  did  the 
Jvocates  of  the  law  have  the  disadvant- 
jes  common  to  every  volunteer  group 
fighting  organized  and  unscrupulous 
enterprises,  but  they  were  forced  to 
combat  a  confusion  of  the  red  light 
abatement  issue  with  the  state-wide 
prohibition  campaign. 

When  the  prohibition  forces  found 
themselves  facing  an  apparent  transfer 
of  the  fight  from  the  saloon  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  grape-growing  industry, 
they  proposed  amendments  intended  to 
obviate  any  injustice  to  the  vineyard- 
ists.  But  they  were  too  late.  The  word 
had  gone  out  that  "impractical  reform- 
ers" were  in  the  saddle,  and  the  slogan, 
"Vote  no  when  in  doubt,"  gained  ground. 
This  reaction  hit  the  red-'ight  cam- 
paign especially  hard. 

Many  unexpected  difficulties  were  en- 
countered by  the  leaders  of  the  abate- 
ment campaign.  One  of  them  had  to  do 
with  the  referendum  method  of  voting. 
The  opponents  of  the  abatement  law 
were  quick  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
confusing  the  issue  by  advising  people 
who  favored  the  law  to  vote  "no"  on 
their  ballot  (implying  "no,  I  don't  want 
the  law  held  up  any  longer  by  the  refer- 
endum petition"),  instead  of  "yes" 
(meaning,  "yes,  I  want  the  law  to  be  en- 
forced"). Even  speakers  for  the  law 
became  confused  on  this  issue  and,  af- 
ter stirring  addresses  in  its  favor,  con- 
cluded by  advising  their  audiences  to 
vote  "no"  on  election  day. 

The  recall  of  Senator  Grant,  who  in- 
troduced the  abatement  law  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1913,  was  felt  through  the  impres- 
sion it  created  that  one  of  the  leading 
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ATTENTION,    MOTHERS  ! 

Poster  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, which  is  being  shown  this  week 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  in 
Boston. 
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advocates  for  the  law  was  discredited. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  elected  from  a 
district  which  included  the  red-light  sec- 
tion and  the  brothel  vote  recalled  him. 

LECTION  RETURNS  AND  CLEVE- 
LAND TEACHERS 

ELECTION  DAY  brought  to  Com- 
mon-Pleas Judge  William  B.  Neff  of 
Cleveland,  popular  approval  for  his  ac- 
tion of  the  previous  Friday  in  senten- 
cing Superintendent  of  Schools  J.  M.  H. 
Frederick  to  ten  days  in  jail  and  a  fine 
of  $500  for  contempt  of  court.  Sentence 
was  pronounced  because  Superintendent 
Frederick  did  not  reappoint  six  grade 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  the  face 
of  Judge  NefPs  injunction,  issued  last 
spring,  to  the  effect  that  no  teacher 
should  be  discharged  because  of  activity 
in  attempting  to  form  a  union. 

All  six  of  the  teachers  who  failed  of 
reappointment  had  unquestionably  been 
agitators  for  the  union,  which  failed  to 
materialize.  Superintendent  Frederick 
maintained,  however,  that  he  had  had 
other  reasons  for  his  failure  to  reappoint 
them.  His  lawyers  already  have  ap- 
pealed the  case.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  not  served  his  sentence  and  the 
teachers  are  still  without  jobs. 

Cleveland  lawyers  deride  Judge  Neff's 
sentence  as  without  sound  basis  and  a 
play  to  the  galleries.  He  achieved  tre- 
mendous publicity  from  an  afternoon 


paper  which  backed  him  and  the  teach- 
ers in  the  fight  against  the  school  ad- 
ministration. But  that  his  success  at 
the  polls  can  be  laid  wholly  to  this  pub- 
licity and  to  popular  approval,  previ- 
ously fanned  by  the  same  newspaper,  is 
not  established.  For,  although  Judge 
Neff  failed  of  endorsement  by  both 
Civic  League  and  Bar  Association,  two 
other  successful  candidates  for  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench,  Manuel  Levine  and 
Thomas  M.  Kennedy,  also  failed  of  this 
endorsement.  Only  one  of  the  four  en- 
dorsed candidates  secured  election. 
Judge  Levine,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
known  as  the  father  of  the  Conciliation 
Court  described  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
October  31. 

Whatever  the  outcome  may  be  for 
Superintendent  Frederick,  the  teachers 
have  gained  an  upward  revision  of  the 
salary  schedule,  voted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  September. 

SOME  OTHER  ELECTION  RESULTS 
LAST  WEEK 

PERHAPS  THE  most  striking  suc- 
cess of  a  candidate  was  that  of  Meyer 
London  who  will  go  to  Washington  as 
the  first  Socialist  congressman  from 
New  York — or  from  the  East,  for  that 
matter.  Although  he  was  helped,  no 
doubt,  by  some  Progressive  and  Inde- 
pendent voters,  New  York  newspapers 
have  been  generous  in  crediting  him 
with  beating  the  Tammany  organization 
in  one  of  its  strongholds.  Mr.  London 
came  to  New  York  from  Russia,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  a  boy  of  eighteen.  For 
twelve  years  he  has  been  legal  advisor 
of  the  largest  New  York  unions  in  the 
garment  trades.  He  took  part  in  the 
negotiations  which  settled  the  big  cloak- 
makers'  strike,  the  first  application  of 
the  protocol  method. 

In  Illinois  the  Socialists  claim  to  have 
elected  three  members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, in  Pennsylvania  one,  in  Wiscon- 
sin nine,  in  California  four  (one  a 
woman),  in  Oklahoma  seven,  and  in 
Massachusetts  and  Kansas  one  each.  In 
Schenectady,  however,  the  Socialist  vote 
was  only  about  half  of  its  total  at  the 
time  Mayor  Lunn  was  elected  a  few 
years  ago. 

Seven  states  voted  on  women's  suf- 
frage. Two,  Montana  and  Nevada, 
adopted  it.  Nebraska  defeated  it  by  a 
narrow  margin,  and  Missouri,  Ohio. 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  more 
decisively. 

On  prohibition  six  states  balloted. 
Four  went  dry — Washington,  Colorado, 
Oregon  and  Arizona.  Two,  Ohio  and 
California,  voted  wet. 

Arizona  voted  for  capital  punishment, 
although  fifteen  condemned  murderers 
had  been  reprieved  pending  the  election. 

In  Illinois,  Raymond  Robins,  Progres- 
sive candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, ran  third.  Gifford  Pinchot,  running 
for  the  Senate  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
heavily  defeated  by  Mr.  Penrose. 
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Second  of  a  series  of  articles, 
the  first  of  which,  Humanizing 
the  Work  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  was  published 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  November  7. 


CLASH    OF    THE  ROUTINEERS  AND  THE  INVENTORS 
OVER  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM-By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

THE  INVESTIGATION  of  the  New 
York  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, with  its  excursive  inquiry  into 
the  city  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
which  began  September  18,  continues 
with  no  hint  of  immediate  conclusion. 

Counsel  for  the  state  commission  has 
attempted  to  show  by  evidence  that  the 
duties  of  the  special  examiners  of  char- 
itable institutions,  whose  work  was 
described  in  THE  SURVEY  last  week,  did 
not  entitle  them  to  exemption,  and  that 
the  manner  of  their  exemption  was  im- 
proper. 

Exemption  was  granted  to  these  posi- 
tions under  that  clause  of  the  municipal 
civil  service  rules  of  New  York  which 
permits  the  exemption  of  "any  person 
engaged  in  private  business  who  shall 
render  any  professional,  scientific,  tech- 
nical or  expert  service  of  an  occasional 
and  exceptional  character  to  any  city 
officer,  and  the  amount  of  whose  com- 
pensation in  any  one  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $750." 

The  state  commission  has  tried  to 
prove  that  the  duties  of  the  special  staff 
do  not  answer  to  the  description  in  this 
clause.  It  has  sought  to  establish  the 
point  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
their  work  and  that  regularly  performed 
by  the  permanent  examiners  of  the  de- 
partment. 

It  has  tried,  also  to  prove  their  in- 
competence. Crippled  and  idiot  chil- 
dren discharged  from  institutions 
through  the  activity  of  the  special  staff 
have  been  put  on  the  witness  stand  as 
exhibits,  and  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren have  followed  with  complaining 
stories  of  the  methods  used  in  inducing 
them  to  take  their  children  from  insti- 
tutions or  to  contribute  to  their  support. 

One  case  of  which  much  has  been 
made  is  that  of  Helen  Bonzan,  a  desert- 
ed woman  whose  child  was  in  an  insti- 
tution. The  story  drawn  from  her  on 
the  stand  was  that  she  was  earning  $5 


a  week  and  that  one  of  the  special  ex- 
aminers demanded  of  her  $5  a  month, 
which  she  agreed  to  pay  to  keep  her 
child  in  the  institution.  Asked  where 
she  got  the  $5  for  this  purpose,  she 
said:  "Well,  I  took  it  off  as  much  as  I 
could  from  my  mouth.  I  was  not  eat- 
ing just  that." 

The  official  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  report  a  dif- 
ferent story.  It  runs:  "Helen  Bonzan 
was  working  as  a  domestic  in  a  home 
at  Arverne,  L.  I.,  earning  $5  per  week, 
and  in  addition  securing  her  mainte- 
nance. When  the  investigator  asked 
her  about  the  support  of  her  boy,  she  • 
voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  $5  per  month 
for  his  support  in  the  institution,  which 
amount  would  leave  her,  net,  $15  per 
month,  in  addition  to  her  maintenance." 

The  manner  in  which  exemption  was 
granted  to  these  positions  has  also  been 
attacked.  The  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  represented  by  William  J. 
Doherty,  second  deputy  commissioner, 
laid  its  request  informally  before  Presi- 
dent Moskowitz,  Commissioner  Keogh 
and  Secretary  Belcher  on  July  7. 

Mr.  Moskowitz  and  Mr.  Belcher  were 
new  to  the  work  of  the  commission, 
but  Mr.  Keogh,  who  had  been  a  mem- 


ber of  the  preceding  commission,  de- 
clared that  the  exemption  could  prop- 
erly be  extended  under  the  rule  already 
quoted.  Mr.  Doherty  left  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  was  the  unani- 
mous view  of  those  present  and  that 
he  could  at  once  employ  the  special 
force  needed. 

The  commission  did  not  formally  ap- 
prove the  exemption  until  August  12,  a 
month  after  the  special  staff  began  work. 

Whether  this  course  of  events  con- 
stitutes so  serious  a  violation  of  civil 
service  law  as  to  justify  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  state  commission  is  one 
of  the  matters  that  that  tribunal  will  de- 
cide. 

So  much  for  the  special  examiners  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities; 
other  matters  have  claimed  attention  at 
the  hearings.  The  state  commission 
and  its  procurers  have  stretched  a  drag 
net  not  only  over  the  official  record  of 
the  city  commission  but  over  the  acts 
of  its  employes  as  well.  Testimony  has 
been  elicited  tending  to  show  that  pro- 
visional appointments  have  been  made 
for  periods  exceeding  the  statutory  lim- 
it. Persons  unsuccessful  in  passing  ex- 
aminations have  complained  about  the 
time  permitted  them  in  which  to  an- 
swer questions,  about  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  examined  them,  and  about 
the  marks  they  received.  Other  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  to  show  that 
persons  employed  under  specific  desig- 
nations have  been  used  to  do  work  in- 
consistent with  their  titles. 

The  state  commission  notified  the 
local  commission  on  August  21  that  it 
had  decided  to  inspect  the  latter's  rec- 
ords. In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  that 
same  morning,  Dr.  Meyer  Wolff,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  commission,  was  quoted 
in  a  lengthy  attack  on  Mr.  Moskowitz 
and  Mr.  Kingsbury.  Dr.  Wolff,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  was  presently  to  act 
as  one  of  the  judges  on  a  semi-judicial 
body  that  would  be  called  upon  to  weigh 
impartially  evidence  bearing  on  the 
very  acts  he  discussed.  Here  are  por- 
tions of  the  interview 
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"Dr.  Moskowitz,  although  protesting 
volubly  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
the  merit  system  of  appointment  as  es- 
tablished under  civil  service,  has  openly 
winked  at  the  violation  both  of  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  law.' " 

Referring  to  the  exemption  of  exam- 
iners, Dr.  Wolff  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"  'I  charge  that  these  positions  were 
exempted  by  agreement  at  a  secret  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  two  de- 
partments, Municipal  Civil  Service  and 
Charities,  before  any  formal  application 
for  the  exemption  was  made.' 

"  'I  charge  that  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  had  only  twenty-four 
hours  notice  that  such  an  application 
was  to  be  acted  upon — too  short  a  time 
to  oppose  the  consummation  of  the  deal. 
I  charge  that  through  exempting  the 
positions  an  eligible  list  of  competent 
candidates  of  these  positions  was  passed 
over,' " 

Although  Dr.  Wolff  was  credited  by 
the  Tribune  with  having  spoken  "re- 
luctantly", he  has  never  publicly  dis- 
claimed the  interview.  Moreover,  when 
asked  point  blank  by  the  writer  he  re- 
fused to  say  that  he  had  not  made  the 
remarks.  When  the  hearings  began, 
counsel  for  the  municipal  commission 
asked  unsuccessfully  that  Dr.  Wolff  be 
disqualified  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
prejudged  the  case. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  characters  of 
the  two  commissions  involved. 

The  state  body,  whose  present  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  Governor  Sul- 
zer  January  1,  1913,  is  itself  resting  un- 
der charges  of  violating  both  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  civil  service  law.  These 
charges,  now  before  Governor  Glynn, 
were  made  last  March  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association. 

Four  main  offenses  are  alleged:  first, 
that  the  commission  has  given  so  much 
attention  to  routine  matters  and  has  de- 
layed action  so  long  on  requests  for 
changes  in  the  classification,  that  its  cal- 
endar has  become  heavily  overcrowded; 
second,  that  not  only  was  there  no  valid 
excuse  for  most  of  the  ninety-five  ex- 
emptions made  by  the  commission  in 


1913  (a  record  equalled  only  three  times 
since  1900),  but  also  that  in  making 
some  of  these  exemptions  the  commis- 
sion was  "consciously  or  unconsciously 
a  party  to  a  scheme  to  take  care  of  a 
number  of  political  workers,  whose 
qualifications  for  appointment  were  gen 
erally  regarded  as  utterly  lacking"; 
third,  that  the  commission  permitted 
thirty-six  appointments  under  a  rule  al- 
lowing the  waiving  of  competition  when 
the  position  to  be  filled  demands  "pe- 
culiar and  exceptional  qualifications  of 
a  scientific,  professional  or  educational 
character",  and  that  among  these  were 
such  positions  as  court  messenger,  a 
stenographer,  a  billing  machine  operator 
and  a  building  inspector;  and  fourth, 
that  the  commission  have  employed  many 
relatives  and  close  friends  in  various 
positions,  always  without  examination. 

The  state  commission  has  answered 
these  charges  in  a  communication  to 
John  G.  Saxe,  counsel  to  the  governor. 
Although  not  denying,  in  the  main,  the 
acts  cited  in  the  association's  statement, 
it  seeks  to  justify  many  of  these  on  the 
ground  of  exigency.  The  charge  of 
nepotism  is  answered  by  the  state- 
ment that  other  commissions  and  state 
officials  have  employed  friends  and  re- 
latives in  subordinate  positions. 

The  association,  in  reply,  declares  that 
the  commission's  defense  "seems  to  us 
on  its  face  wholly  to  fail  to  meet  the 
charges  of  the  association.  .  .  .  The 
commission  seems  to  fail  utterly  to  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  of  its  actions  in 
approving  the  employment  of  its  rela- 
tives and  friends.  ...  A  commis- 
sion engaged  in  cultivating  graft  is  not 
a  commission  which  should  be  permit- 
ted to  endure." 

In  contrast  with  this  record  of  the 
prosecuting  body,  the  record  of  the  de- 
fendant becomes  significant.  During  its 
brief  time  in  office  the  city  commission, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Mos- 
kowitz, has  discarded  the  idea  that  its 
function  is  to  be  a  mere  administrator 
of  routine  and  has  undertaken  to  make 
the  city  a  wiser  employer  of  labor,  to 


be  the  city's  own  employing  expert. 

In  doing  this  it  has  adopted  the  con- 
scious policy  of  turning  to  recognized 
experts  for  help  in  examinations.  Thus, 
the  first  practical  test  for  playground 
worker  given  by  a  New  York  commis- 
sion was  planned  by  fifteen  recreation 
experts.  The  scope  of  examinations  for 
the  prison  service  was  defined  in  co-op- 
eration with  five  penologists.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
helped  with  the  physical  tests  in  vari- 
ous examinations.  Specialists  from  pri- 
vate charities  helped  draft  the  new  ex- 
amination for  examiners  of  charitable 
institutions. 

The  commission  has  tried  to  make  pro- 
motion easier.  It  has  clipped  one  year 
off  the  term  of  service  required  before 
clerks  are  allowed  to  take  promotion  ex- 
aminations. Special  training  for  higher 
positions  is  being  made  more  available 
for  those  now  in  the  service.  The  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  high  schools  of 
the  city  are  being  urged  to  provide 
courses  for  this  purpose. 

The  commission  is  trying  to  stimulate 
in  city  employes  more  than  a  perfunc- 
tory interest  in  the  city's  government. 
By  conferences  with  both  organized 
and  unorganized  workers,  and  by  co- 
operation with  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Employes'  Relationship,  it  is  trying 
to  learn  the  opinions  of  the  rank  and 
file  on  such  matters  as  classification  of 
duties,  pensions,  grievances,  etc. 

It  has  sought  a  more  effective  pub- 
licity. One  result  of  this  has  been  a  sav- 
ing estimated  at  $10,000  annually.  An- 
other is  that  examinations  are  now  be- 
ing taken  by  many  who  before  never 
saw  an  advertisement.  The  old  method 
reached  few  but  the  chronic  examina- 
tion takers;  the  new  method  reaches  as 
wide  an  audience  as  does  any  commer- 
cial advertising  in  the  newspapers. 

Such  are  the  two  commissions  op- 
posed in  this  investigation.  We  have 
seen  what  is  the  ostensible  nature  of 
their  clash.  Next  week  the  remoter,  but 
none  the  less  vital,  elements  of  the 
struggle  will  be  brought  to  the  front. 
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QUARTER     CENTURY     OF     ACTIVITIES     OF     THE 
COLLEGE    SETTLEMENT 


ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS 

For  sixteen  years  head  worker  of  the 
College  Settlement 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  seven 
college  women  went  to  live  in  a  stately 
old  house  squeezed  among  slums  and 
saloons  in  the  most  corrupt  and  congest- 
ed district  in  New  York  city. 

"Who  are  they?"  one  loafer  on  the 
corner  was  heard  to  ask  another.  "Oh, 
some  kind  of  big  sister,"  was  the  reply. 

That  house  at  95  Rivington  Street 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  College  Settle- 
ment, and  those  college  women  were 
pioneers  who  brought  to  the  cramped 
East  Side  sunny  fellowship,  warm  sym- 
pathy, and  the  desire  to  mould  there 
brighter  homes,  fuller  lives  and  new 
ideals  of  citizenship. 

On  October  31,  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  College 
Settlement  by  these  women  was  cele- 
brated. At  a  great  public  dinner,  city 
officials  and  settlement  club  children, 
"old  timers"  and  present  residents,  "up- 
town" friends  and  Jewish  neighbors  told 
of  the  influence  of  the  settlement  on 
their  own  lives  and  of  its  helpfulness  and 
purpose  in  the  community. 

Among  the  college  women  who  be- 
came the  first  residents  at  the  settlement, 
Vida  D.  Scudder  and  Helen  Rand  (Mrs. 
Lucius  Thayer)  had  seen  something  of 
English  settlements;  while  Jean  Fine 
(Mrs.  Charles  Spahr),  the  first  head 
worker,  and  Jane  E.  Robbins  had  been 
associated  with  Stanton  Coit  in  his  work 
at  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  another  set- 
tlement on  the  East  Side. 

In  those  first' years  the  days  were  full 
of  the  spice  of  adventure  as  well  as  the 
drudgery  of  painting  floors,  washing 
windows  and  shoveling  snow.  A  library 
was  established  in  the  front  parlors, 
baths  were  sold  at  five  cents  each,  and 
as  the  bath  sign  was  the  only  ostensible 
means  of  the  settlement's  livelihood  the 
neighbors  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  "business." 

In  the  basement  Emilie  Wagner  de- 
termined to  teach  music  to  poor  chil- 
dren. Pianos  sprang  up  in  the  halls  and 
ash  cans  served  as  violin  stands.  The 


back  yard  of  the  house  was  known  as 
''scupping  school,"  the  little  foreigners 
of  German  and  Jewish  extraction  using 
the  old  Dutch  word  for  swing,  and  it 
was  perhaps  the  first  public  playground 
in  the  city. 

Twenty-five  years  have  changed  the 
College  Settlement  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. The  Germans  who  lived  there 
when  the  house  opened  have  been  pushed 
northward  by  the  Jews;  the  church  next 
door  has  become  a  synagogue;  now  Ita- 
lians are  hedging  the  Ghetto.  And  as 
the  population  has  changed  it  has  become 
more  dense — over  a  thousand  to  a  block 
on  all  sides. 

Although  the  original  house,  "95"  as  it 
is  familiarly  called,  is  still  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  settlement,  there  is  another 
house  on  Ludlow  Street  where  kinder- 
garten, cooking  school,  and  girls'  clubs 
meet,  and  a  boys'  club  house  and  gym- 
nasium on  First  Street.  With  the  set- 
tlement pointing  the  way  and  testing  the 
community  needs,  the  old  institutions  of 
library,  bank,  baths  and  music  school 
have  been  taken  over  by  public  or  other 
private  organizations  which  can  more 
efficiently  conduct  them. 

A  Carnegie  Library  two  blocks  away 
supplants  the  parlor  book  cases;  a  Pen- 
ny Provident  Bank  protects  East  Side 
pennies;  large  public  baths  on  Allen 
Street  and  at  the  University  Settlement 
replace  the  settlement  scrub;  a  Music 
School  Settlement  graduated  from  the 
basement  studio ;  and  although  the  "scup- 
ping school"  is  still  the  only  playground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Seward,  Cor- 
lears  and  Hamilton  Fish  parks  have  been 
sown  among  the  seething  tenements. 

In  place  of  clubs  wrecked  by  hood- 
lums and  gangsters,  each  settlement  club 


THE   COLLEGE    SETTLEMENT 

Landmark  among  the  tenements  and 
pushcarts  of  the  restless  East  Side 


is  now  a  little  self-governing  group 
which  regulates  the  conduct  of  members 
with  an  iron  hand  and  provides  good 
apprenticeship  for  the  later  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship.  A  group  of  little 
fellows  applying  for  admission  to  the 
house,  named  the  unconscious  purpose 
of  every  settlement  club  when  they  de- 
scribed their  own.  "The  aim  of  our 
club,"  they  wrote  "is  to  civilize  us." 

The  civilizing  process  which  goes  on 
in  the  winter  at  the  settlement  is  con- 
tinued in  summer  at  Mount  Ivy,  a  co- 
operative "country  club"  in  the  Ramapo 
Hills.  Here  club  members  of  a  respon- 
sible age  are  permitted  to  put  up 
tents  or  erect  bungalows  where  they 
are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  are 
able.  In  summer  the  week-day  popu- 
lation at  Mount  Ivy  numbers  about  115, 
growing  to  175  at  week  ends  and  even 
to  200  on  special  holidays. 

But  while  the  immigrant  population 
shifts  about  the  College  Settlement  and 
while  the  focus  of  its  activity  shifts  from 
one  community  need  to  another,  the 
spirit  of  the  settlement  is  the  same  spirit 
of  light-house  keeper  in  a  turbulent  sea 
of  humanity  that  has  radiated  the  East 
Side  these  twenty-five  years.  And 
through  its  residents  this  spirit  has  been 
carried  to  other  settlements  and  to  other 
cities.  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the  Henry 
Street  (Nurses)  Settlement,  for  exam- 
ple, made  the  College  Settlement  her 
home  for  the  first  two  months  of  nurs- 
ing in  East  Side  homes  and  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House  was 
there  initiated  into  settlement  life. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  College  Settlement,  its 
friends  are  confronted  with  the  choice 
of  cutting  down  work  or  of  establishing 
it  on  the  sound  financial  basis  it  has 
earned  the  right  to  expect  through  a 
quarter  century  of  faithful  service.  With 
old  residents  making  valiant  efforts  to 
raise  money,  good  friends  contributing 
and  club  boys  and  girls  pledging  five 
cents  a  week  per  member  until  mort- 
gages are  paid,  about  $50,000  has  been 
raised  in  cash,  pledges,  and  mortgages 
cancelled.  But  $50,000  more  is  needed 
to  assure  the  work  permanence. 

As  Elizabeth  Williams,  the  head  work- 
er, points  out: 

"It  is  no  light  task  to  enter  the  lists 
against  saloons,  dance  halls  and  gam- 
bling joints  which  flourish  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  vice  trust  that  overlooks  no 
opportunities  to  lay  hands  on  the  unsus- 
pecting immigrant.  Its  backing  is 
prompt,  sure  and  firmly  established. 

"Not  so  that  of  the  settlement.  Last 
summer  the  funds  gave  out  and  the  gym- 
nasium was  closed.  What  happened? 
The  children  were  driven  to  the  streets 
— the  boys  resorted  to  a  nearby  candy 
store  kept  by  a  notorious  gunman,  who 
set  to  work  by  all  the  devices  known  to 
his  trade  to  get  them  into  his  clutches. 
Painful  evidence  of  his  success  are  al- 
ready to  be  seen  in  many  a  boy. 

"It  has  been  a  hard  fight  from  the 
beginning  both  to  protect  the  individual 
and  to  change  his  environment." 
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HE  TASK  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARDS  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA— By  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  ST.  PAUL  SEMINARY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


(?OME  of  the  difficulties  of  deciding  upon  a  wage  ivhich  will  be  acceptable 
to  both  employer  and  employe  are  here  described  by  Father  Ryan,  author 
of  A  Living  Wage,  and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  this  country  on 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  has  issued 
its  first  wage  orders.  They  fix  the  remuneration  for  women  and  minors  of 
ordinary  ability  as  follows:  In  mercantile  establishments,  telephone  and 
telegraph  occupations,  and  all  office  work,  $o  a  week  in  cities  of  the  first  class; 
$8.50  in  cities  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  $8  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  state;  in  manufacturing,  laundry,  and  restaurant  and  hotel  occu- 
pations, twenty-five  cents  less  than  the  foregoing  rates,  except  that  the  lowest 
rate  is  $8. 

/UST  as  the  wage  orders  were  to  be  issued,  Mr.  Lindeke,  the  employer  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  resigned;  consequently,  the  orders  were  made  by 
only  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  commission.  The  employers  of  the 
state  have  made  a  further  attempt  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  law  by 
petitioning  the  district  court  of  Ramsey  County  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  commission  from  giving  effect  to  the  orders  that  it  has  issued.  The 
grounds  of  the  petition  are  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  law. — EDITOR. 


THE  MINIMUM  wage  law  of 
Minnesota  authorizes  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  to  establish  advisory 
boards  to  assist  in  the  task  of  determin- 
ing living  wages  for  women  and  minors. 
Accordingly  the  commission  set  up  early 
in  the  present  year  three  such  boards, 
one  for  the  mercantile  and  one  for  the 
manufacturing  concerns  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  one  for  both  these  in- 
dustries in  Duluth.  Each  of  the  three 
boards  was  composed  of  employers'  and 
employes'  representatives  in  equal  num- 
bers, together  with  a  third  group  repre- 
senting the  general  public.  The  Twin- 
Cities  boards  were  in  existence  about  six 
months,  and  the  Duluth  board  about  five 
months. 

The  law  requires  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and  of  employes 
shall  be  selected  by  these  respective 
classes  "so  far  as  practicable."  The  com- 
mission, however,  found  that  this  plan 
was  not  practicable.  After  consultation 
with  leading  employers,  the  commission 
itself  chose  the  employers'  representa- 
tives. Quite  properly  they  were  all  em- 
ployers. 

In  the  matter  of  employes'  represen- 
tation, the  commission  was  even  less 
able  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Not  only  did  the  employes  fail  to  select 
their  own  representatives,  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  could  not  be  induced  to 
serve  on  the  boards.  Of  the  ten  mem- 
bers representing  the  employes  on  the 
mercantile  board  in  the  Twin  Cities  only 
two  were  working  girls  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Two  were  welfare  workers  em- 
ployed in  department  stores,  and  the 


other  six  were  club  women.  On  the 
manufacturing  board  only  one  was  an 
employe.  In  Duluth  the  employes'  repre- 
sentation contained,  I  believe,  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  working  girls. 

The  refusal  of  the  girls  to  go  on  the 
boards  seemed  to  be  due  partly  to  un- 
willingness to  face  the  dilemma  of  either 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  em- 
ployers or  betraying  the  interests  of 
their  fellow  employes,  and  partly  to  gen- 
eral timidity,  diffidence,  and  lack  of 
energy  and  interest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  least  one  of  the  two  working 
girls  on  the  mercantile  board  voted 
against  an  adequate  minimum  wage, 
and  the  single  employe  on  the  manufac- 
turing board  was  absent  when  the  wage 
recommendations  were  voted.  The  em- 
ployes who  were  members  of  the  Duluth 
board  apparently  displayed  greater  in- 
terest and  courage.  All  the  club  women 
who  represented  the  employes  invariably 
worked  and  voted  for  adequate  minimum 
rates. 

The  facts  narrated  in  the  foregring 
paragraph  suggest  that  in  many  locali- 
ties the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
working  girls  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  interests  of  their 
sisters  on  minimum  wage  boards.  This 
measure  of  industrial  democracy  is  not 
practically  attainable  where  working  wo- 
men are  unorganized,  and  have  not  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  industrial  solidarity 
and  class  loyalty.  At  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  mercantile  board,  one  em- 
ployer declared  that  the  girls  themselves 
had  not  asked  -for  the  minimum  wage 
law,  that  it  had  been  enacted  at  the  be- 


hest of  "well  meaning  outsiders."  He 
was,  of  course,  correct  in  this  statement. 
In  many  industries  working  women  will 
for  a  long  time  to  come  be  in  need  of 
considerable  stimualtion  and  assistance 
from  without  in  their  fight  for  industrial 
justice.  And  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  such  outside  assistance  may  very  ap- 
propriately come  from  the  more  fortu- 
nate members  of  their  own  sex. 

The  efforts  of  the  advisory  boards  to 
ascertain  the  minimum  cost  of  living  for 
working  girls  brought  out  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  facts.  Substantial 
agreement  concerning  the  proper  al- 
lowance for  clothing  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  was  found  to  be  less  difficult 
than  the  average  person  might  expect. 
In  the  mercantile  board  the  subcommit- 
tee on  clothing  reported  three  estimates, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  $2  per  week, 
and  the  highest  $2.35.  The  average  of 
the  three  estimates  was  $2.20.  Four  of 
the  six  members  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  manufacturing  board  agreed  upon 
$1.92  per  week  as  the  proper  minimum 
cost  of  clothing.  It  was  generally 
recognized  that  this  item  of  expendi- 
ture is  somewhat  higher  for  store  girls 
than  for  those  employed  in  factories.  In 
the  matter  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
such  as  carfare,  health,  vacation,  laun- 
dry, etc.,  the  subcommittee  of  the  mer- 
cantile board  reported  a  minimum  cost 
of  $1.81  per  week,  while  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  manufacturing  board 
agreed  upon  $1.90. 

The  task  of  determining  the  minimum 
cost  of  board  and  lodging  was  consider- 
ably more  difficult.  This  was  due  main- 
ly to  two  causes:  first,  the  fact  that 
the  cheapest  boarding  houses  were  very 
limited  in  number;  and,  second,  the  ques- 
tion whether  all  girls  may  reasonably  be 
required  to  live  two  in  a  room.  More 
than  six  hundred  boarding  and  rooming 
houses  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  were 
visited  and  carefully  examined  by  agents 
of  the  commission.  Of  these,  some 
nineteen  or  twenty  offered  room  and 
board  for  $4  per  week  or  less.  Only  a 
minority  of  them,  however,  were  re- 
ported to  the  commission  as  "satisfac- 
tory." 

T  N  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  mercantile 
board,  the  two  employer-members  con- 
tended that  the  requirements  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  would  be  observed  if 
the  advisory  board  should  recommend 
$4  per  week  as  the  minimum  cost  of  food 
and  lodging.  The  investigation,  they 
pointed  out,  showed  that  this  element  in 
the  cost  of  living  could  be  obtained  for 
this  weekly  expenditure.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  insisted  that 
the  purpose  of  the  law  would  not  be  at- 
tained unless  the  allowance  for  board 
and  lodging  were  placed  at  a  figure 
which  would  enable  the  whole  number 
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of  working  girls  who  lived  away  from 
home  to  obtain  decent  accommodations. 
It  was  certain  that  the  total  number  of 
places  offering  suitable  board  and  lodg- 
ing at  $4  a  week  would  accommodate 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  working 
girls  "adrift"  in  the  twin  cities. 

The  analysis  of  the  returns  made  by 
the  commission's  statistician  showed  that 
the  figures  most  frequently  submitted 
by  the  six  hundred  and  odd  places  in- 
vestigated were  as  follows:  for  board 
and  room  in  same  house,  one  person  per 
room  $5,  two  persons  per  room,  $4.50 ; 
for  board  and  room  in  different  places, 
one  person  per  room,  $5.50,  two  persons 
per  room,  $4.90.  Inasmuch  as  practical- 
ly all  the  rooming-houses,  that  is,  the 
places  furnishing  room  without  board, 
are  located  downtown,  and  inasmuch  as 
fifty  cents  a  week  had  already  been  al- 
lowed for  carfare  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  expenditures,  an  allow- 
ance for  board  and  lodging  on  the  basis 
of  the  boarding-house  rates  ($5  single, 
and  $4.50  double)  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  the  higher  rates  in  room- 
ing-houses and  restaurants  with  carfare 
deducted.  • 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  mercan- 
tile board  were  of  the  opinion  that  suf- 
ficient accommodations  for  all  the  girls 
living  "adrift"  could  be  had  for  $4.50  a 
week  or  less  in  boarding-houses,  and  for 
$4.90  a  week  or  less  in  rooming-houses 
and  restaurants,  provided  that  all  were 
willing  to  live  two  in  a  room.  Some  of 
the  employers  contended  that  it  was 
reasonable  to  require  all  girls  to  live  in 
this  manner.  Some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers maintained  that  this  was  not  a 
reasonable  requirement  in  the  case  of 
all ;  for  many  girls  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  suitable  roommate,  while  others  are 
so  opposed  to  this  arrangement  that  they 
would  prefer  to  live  in  an  unheated  attic 
room,  or  go  without  sufficient  nourish- 
ing food. 

The  majority  of  the  mercantile  board 
finally  decided  that  an  allowance  of  $4.80 
per  week  would  provide  good  accommo- 
dations for  all  who  were  willing  to  live 
two  in  a  room,  and  would  probably 
cover  a  sufficient  number  of  single  room 
places  to  care  for  those  who  had  reas- 
onable grounds  for  declining  the  double 
room  arrangement.  The  majority  of  the 
manufacturing  board  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  $4.75  per  week.  The  cost 
of  decent  board  and  lodging  in  restaur- 
ants and  rooming-houses  exceeds  these 
figures,  but,  as  already  noted,  the  ex- 
cess was  offset  by  the  allowance  for 
carfare. 

C\  BVIOUSLY.  these  estimates  are  in 
^^  some  sense  a  compromise.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  some  places  where 
satisfactory  room  and  board  can  be  ob- 
tained for  less ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  not  all  the  girls  "adrift" 
could  be  accommodated  at  or  below 
these  figures. 

The  employer  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile board  proposed  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  recommended  be  $7  per  week. 
They  defended  this  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  $7  dollars  a  week  is  a  de- 
cent living  wage  for  all  girls  living  at 
liome,  and  that  these  constitute  the  great 
majority.  It  is  true  that  a  girl  can  live 
at  home,  and  pay  her  proper  share  of 


the  family  expenses,  at  an  outlay  of 
from  $1  to  $2  less  than  the  same  stand- 
ard of  living  would  cost  her  away  from 
home.  The  co-operative  features  of 
family  life  in  the  matter  of  room,  laun- 
dry, and  some  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture, easily  make  possible  this  amount 
of  saving. 

To  the  objection  that  a  minimum  ad- 
justed to  this  standard  would  leave  the 
girls  who  were  "adrift"  insufficiently 
protected,  whereas  the  law  was  enacted 
especially  for  their  protection,  the  em- 
ployers responded  that  the  number  of 
girls  living  away  from  home  who  were 
getting  less  than  living  wages  even  now 
was  so  small  that  they  should  be  pro- 
vided for  otherwise  than  by  establish- 
ing a  wage  so  high  as  to  cause  great 
hardship  not  only  to  employers  but  to 
employes  who  would  not  be  able  to  earn 
the  legal  minimum. 

The  majority  of  the  mercantile  board 
refused  to  entertain  this  novel  interpre- 
tation of  a  living  wage.  At  the  final 
meeting,  the  board  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eleven  to  nine  a  recommenda- 
tion of  $8.65  per  week  as  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  for  experienced  female 
adult  workers.  Of  this  sum  $2  was  al- 
lowed for  clothing,  $4.80  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  $1.85  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. Since,  however,  the  members 
voting  in  favor  of  this  proposal  were 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  board  (25)  their  recom- 
mendation had  no  formal  validity. 

15  Y  a  majority  of  nine  to  four  the 
manufacturing  board  recommended 
a  wage  of  $8.75  'per  week.  In  this  esti- 
mate the  weekly  cost  of  clothing  was 
put  at  $1.92,  board  and  lodging  at  $4.75, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  at  $2.08. 
The  Duluth  board  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  2  a  recommendation  of  $8.50 
per  week.  Both  of  these  latter  recom- 
mendations have  legal  validity,"  inasmuch 
as  the  majority  by  which  they  were 
adopted  was  likewise  a  majority  of  the 
full  membership  of  the  respective 
boards. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Minnesota  statute  does  not  require  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  to  adopt 
any  recommendation  of  an  advisory 
board.  In  most  of  the  other  states  hav- 
ing minimum  wage  laws  the  commis- 
sion can  not  put  into  force  any  rate  that 
has  not  previously  been  recommended 
by  this  agency.  The  commission  may, 
indeed,  reject  any  particular  rate  pro- 
posed by  an  advisory  board,  but  it  must 
ask  the  board  to  submit  another  rate,  or 
it  must  establish  a  new  board  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  can  not  set  up  a  rate 
independently. 

In  Minnesota  the  commission  may  es- 
tablish minimum  wages  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  advisory  board,  and 
even  when  it  has  set  up  such  a  board, 
it  may  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  latter,  and  proceed  to  fix  whatever 
rates  it  pleases.  Hence  the  Minnesota 
commission  is  free  to  establish  a  wage 
in  the  twin  cities  which  may  be  neither 
$8.65  nor  $8.75,  and  a  wage  in  Duluth 
which  need  not  be  $8.50.  These  op- 
tional and  purely  advisory  features  of 
the  Minnesota  boards  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinct advantages.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
permit  the  commission  to  fix  rates  that 


are  likely  to  be  more  uniform  than 
the  Commission  were  restricted  to  tl 
recommendations  of  advisory  board 
and  they  facilitate  and  simplify  the  woi 
of  the  commission.  Thus,  the  estima' 
of  the  Duluth  board  was  $8.50,  and  c 
the  manufacturing  board  of  the  twi 
cities  $8.75;  yet  the  cost  of  living  i 
Duluth  is  apparently  slightly  high< 
than  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Th 
commission  is  able  to  correct  discn 
pancies  of  this  kind  without  going  t 
the  trouble  of  referring  the  matter  bac 
to  the  old  boards  or  setting  up  ne^ 
boards. 

Too  often  the  recommendations  of  th 
boards  are  likely  to  be  compromise 
which  are  sometimes  higher  and  some 
times  lower  than  the  commission  woul 
approve.  Moreover,  there  are  som 
situations  in  which  the  commissioi 
would  find  the  establishment  of  board 
peculiarly  difficult;  for  example,  in  th 
smaller  cities  scattered  throughout  th. 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  tha 
the  commission  has  the  power  to  set  u] 
advisory  boards  enables  it  to  get  in 
formation  about  conditions  and  opinion: 
which  it  could  not  obtain  as  fully  or  a: 
easily  without  their  assistance,  an< 
throws  upon  the  boards  a  part  of  thi 
responsibility  for  whatever  wage  rate; 
are  finally  adopted. 

IGH     DEATH    RATE    IN    MINE 
ACCIDENTS 


H 


ACCORDING  TO  a  report  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  number  of 
men  killed  in  and  about  quarries  in 
1913  was  183.  The  death  rate  per  1,000 
employed  was  1.72,  as  compared  with 
1.88  during  1912,  showing  a  decrease  of 
14  per  cent. 

Albert  H.  Fay,  engineer  of  the  bureau, 
states  that  in  France  the  fatality  rate 
for  quarry  accidents  is  seldom  more 
than  one  in  every  1,000  men  employed, 
and  in  the  year  1912  was  even  less  than 
one.  In  Great  Britain,  for  the  ten 
years  1895  to  1904,  the  rate  was  1.09 
for  every  1,000  men  employed. 

"Our  higher  death  rate  probably  re- 
sults from  less  stringent  regulation  and 
less  systematic  inspection,"  says  Mr. 
Fay.  "The  workers  have  ample  light 
and  ai.  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  roof  falls.  Yet  the  fatality  rate  in 
open  quarries  in  the  United  States  is 
even  higher  than  in  many  of  the  coal  or 
metal  mines  of  foreign  countries." 

The  fatality  rates  in  metal  mines  was 
also  reduced  during  1913  to  3.54  as 
against  4.19  for  1911  and  3.91  for  1912. 

This  gradual  reduction  is  largely  to 
be  accounted  for,  Mr.  Fay  thinks,  by  the 
introduction  of  safety  appliances,  better 
supervision  and  a  more  strict  enforce- 
ment of  rules  of  the  mining  companies. 

COMPANY  STORES 

The  New  York  City  Railways  Com- 
pany has  in  operation  three  stores  at 
which  their  employes  can  buy  meats, 
groceries,  vegetables,  etc.,  at  actual  cost 
to  the  company,  including  the  selling 
cost.  All  supplies  are  sold  for  cash,  and 
must  be  carried  home  by  the  employes, 
doing  away  with  the  expense  of  de- 
livery wagons.  About  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  sales  consists  of  meats. 


CIVICS 


EW  YORK'S   COMMISSION   TO  RECOMMEND  BUILD- 
ING  REGULATION  BY  DISTRICTS 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  through  a  re- 
cently appointed  commission,  is  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  which,  if  carried  out, 
will  involve  a  great  transformation  of 
the  city.  And  if  the  plan  succeeds  it 
will  establish  a  precedent  to  which  other 
American  cities  will  doubtless  look. 

In  drafting  legislation  dealing  with 
the  physical  development  of  a  city,  a 
given  regulation  has  applied  to  the 
whole  city,  there  being'  no  officially 
recognized  difference  between  the  thinly 
populated  fringe  and  the  thickly  popu- 
lated center.  What  New  York  proposes 
is  to  district  the  city  and  then  apply  dif- 
ferent regulations  to  districts  of  differ- 
ent character. 

It  is  expected  that  several  classes  of 
districts  will  be  suggested,  each  class 
with  its  own  set  of  regulations  as  to 
height,  area,  and  placing  of  buildings. 
Moreover,  some  districts  will  probably 
be  suggested  for  exclusively  residential 
purposes  and  perhaps  others  for  exclu- 
sively industrial  uses. 

The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  carried 
out  successfully  in  the  so-called  zoning 
of  German  cities.  In  the  United  States 
several  western  cities,  Los  Angeles  and 
Minneapolis  for  example,  have  already 
established  residence  districts,  and  in 
California  the  courts  have  upheld  this 
use  of  the  police  power.  In  the  case  of 
New  York  the  problem  is  unusually  dif- 
ficult and  complicated,  but  the  need  also 
is  unusually  pressing.  The  advocates  of 
the  districting  plan  point  out  that  the 
rule  of  one  regulation  for  the  whole 
city,  and  that  of  necessity  based  upon 
conditions  existing  on  the  lower  East 
Side  and  in  the  financial  district,  is  palp- 
ably absurd.  The  fact  that  a  small  area 
in  lower  Manhattan  has  developed  build- 
ings that  turn  the  streets  into  canyons 
and  make  each  others'  lower  floors  un- 
rentable  is  urged  as  a  very  good  reason 
why  a  similar  development  should  be 
prevented  elsewhere. 

Some  leaders  among  the  real  estate 
men,  perhaps  to  their  own  special  ad- 
vantage, advocate  the  districting  plan. 
Experience  has  shown  that  lack  of  regu- 
lation leads  to  some  constant  and  serious 
losses.  The  new  skyscraper  not  only 
darkens  its  neighbors:  it  empties  their 
offices,  it  fills  the  streets  and  transit 
lines  with  masses  of  people  who  can  not 
be  adequately  provided  for,  it  over- 
burdens the  sewers  and  water  mains,  it 
tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  nearby 
property.  Analogous  arguments  are  ad- 
vanced against  the  tall  tenement  house. 
Yet  under  the  rule  of  one  regulation  it 
spreads  unchecked  across  the  open  fields 
to  the  city's  farthest  border.  But  a  dif- 
ference is  pointed  out  between  the  tall 
office  building  and  the  tall  dwelling;  the 


former,  if  surrounded  by  adequate  open 
spaces,  keeps  its  advantages  and  loses 
most  of  its  disadvantages,  the  latter  re- 
mains as  little  of  a  home  as  ever. 

New  York's  effort  toward  districting 
is  due  largely  to  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
chairman  of  the  first  Heights  of  Build- 
ings Commission  and  now  chairman  of 
the  new  commission  that  is  making  the 
detailed  studies  upon  which  definite  dis- 
tricting recommendations  will  be  based. 
Chief  sponsor  for  the  project  is  George 
McAneny,  formerly  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  now  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Mr.  McAneny  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  commission,  whose  only 
powers  were  to  investigate  and  report. 
When  its  report  was  submitted  the  next 
step  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature  con- 
ferring upon  the  municipal  Board  of 


Estimate  and  Apportionment  the  power 
to  district  the  city  after  investigation 
and  holding  public  hearings.  This  pow- 
er the  board  passed  on  to  a  committee 
of  its  own  members,  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  City  Plan,  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny is  chairman.  It  also  appointed 
the  new  commission  on  building  districts 
and  restrictions  composed  of  experts  and 
others  especially  interested  to  make  the 
detailed  studies  needed.  Mr.  Bassett  is 
chairman  of  this  commission. 

The  critical  time  will  come  when  the 
City  Plan  Committee,  on  the  basis  of 
the  studies  made  by  the  commission, 
seeks  to  actually  impose  the  district 
regulations.  Then  there  will  undoubted- 
ly be  many  individuals  who  will  believe 
that  they  are  being  deprived  of  a  legi- 
timate hope  of  profit.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  have  already  done  more 
than  many  of  their  friends  thought  pos- 
sible in  securing  a  strong  public  back- 
ing for  their  project. 


s 


OCIAL  CENTER  PAGEANT:  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  AS 
A  POLLING  PLACE  IN  WISCONSIN 


FOUR  THOUSAND  people  recently 
participated  in  an  enthusiastic  dedica- 
tion of  the  public  school  house  as  the 
real  "community  capitol"  of  Sauk  City, 
Wis.  As  a  part  of  a  Social  Center 
Pageant  the  people  took  the  ballot-box 
from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  public  school, 
to  celebrate  the  use  of  the  school  house 
as  a  polling-place.  In  the  Town  Hall 
the  ballot-box  stood  between  the  iron- 
barred  jail  door  and  the  fire  truck;  in 
the  school  house  it  was  placed  between 
the  pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 


A  multitude  of  painted  Indians,  pic- 
turesque French,  Yankee,  and  German 
settlers,  and  townsfolk,  joined  in  the  tri- 
umphal procession  which  carried  the 
ballot-box  through  the  dusty  streets, 
singing  Markham's  Brotherhood: 

"The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 
Life's  final  star  is  Brotherhood. 
To  this  event  the  mighty  ages  ran, 
Make   way     for     Brotherhood !      Make 
way  for  Man !" 

The     occasion     also     celebrated     the 


THE  BALLOT-BOX  ENTERS  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  AT  SAUK  CITY,  WIS. 
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school  principal's  new  office  as  civic 
secretary  of  the  town — the  inauguration 
of  the  chief  educator  as  the  community 
leader.  The  growth  of  the  communal 
activities  of  Sauk  City  are  primarily  due 
to  the  social  spirit  and  efficient  leader- 
ship of  this  school  principal,  M.  T. 
Buckley.  The  civic  secretary  is  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  social,  civic,  and  edu- 
cational activities  for  all  the  people  of 
the  town. 
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OAD  TOWN  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


c 


ALIFORNIA    CONFERENCE   ON 
CITY  PLANNING 

HELD  UNDER  THE  joint  auspices 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties and  the  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension Division,  the  first  California 
Conference  on  City  Planning  met  at  Del 
Monte,  October  12  to  IS.  With  an  at- 
tendance of  nearly  two  hundred,  prin- 
cipally city  officials,  the  discussion  con- 
cerned chiefly  what  city  planning  means 
and  how  best  to  go  about  starting  prac- 
tical work  in  California  cities. 

One  of  the  principal  sessions  of  the 
conference  was  held  jointly  with  the 
City  Attorneys'  Association.  At  this 
meeting  a  lively  debate  arose  over  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  conference 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  for  pas- 
sage a  law  making  mandatory,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  establishment  of  city 
planning  commissions  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state;  also  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  city  planning 
commission,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission,  to  assemble  in- 
formation on  city  planning  work  in 
other  cities  and  in  Europe  to  study  hous- 
ing conditions  and  to  stimulate  the  local 
commissions. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  com- 
mending the  University  of  California 
on  its  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  and 
requesting  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive courses  in  city  planning  and 
housing. 

The  conference  was  organized  on  a 
permanent  basis  by  delegates  from  the 
city  planning  commissions  of  California 
city  councils,  commercial  bodies,  civic 
leagues,  and  improvement  clubs,  real  es- 
tate associations,  housing,  industrial,  im- 
migration, and  harbor  commissions  and 
societies  of  engineers  and  architects. 
While  the  first  year  of  its  work  will 
largely  be  taken  up  with  organization 
and  legislative  campaigns,  both  munici- 
pal and  state,  committees  expect  to  give 
active  support  to  all  local  community 
and  social  programs-. 

The  officers  for  the  first  year  are : 
president,  Percy  V.  Long,  city  attorney 
San  Francisco;  first  vice-president  (to 
be  chosen  frpm  Los  Angeles)  ;  second 
vice-president,  Duncan  McDuffie,  Berke- 
ley City  Planning  Committee ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Charles  H.  Cheney,  member 
National  City  Planning  Conference. 

The  executive  committee,  which  in- 
cludes the  officers,  has  been  so  formed 
as  to  have  representation  from  many 
cities  of  the  state.  Several  members 
are  identified  with  local  city  planning 
commissions  or  committees.  The  office 
of  the  secretary  is  at  1120  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

The  conference  will  meet  annually  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities. 


AN  EFFORT  is  now  under  way  to 
present  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion an  exhibit  of  Road  Town, — which 
is  nothing  less  than  a  new  kind  of  a 
city  invented  by  Edgar  Chambless. 
Thus  far  Road  Town  has  existed  only 
in  the  mind  and  book  of  its  inventor,  a 
man  who  believes  he  has  found  the  phy- 
sical means  for  a  better  civilization. 

The  authorities  of  the  Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition  have  offered  him  free 
space  in  the  division  devoted  to  social 
economy  in  the  Education  Building,  or 
outside  that  building  if  he  is  able  to 
build  his  exhibit  on  a  large  enough 
scale.  He  was  also  offered  free  space 
to  build  a  sample  of  Road  Town  as  a 
concession,  this  being  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  the  exposition  to 
charge  concessionaires  for  space.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
did  not  accept  this  offer.  He  believes 
so  thoroughly  in  Road  Town  as  a  means 
for  social  betterment  that  he  wants  the 
exhibit  to  be  free  in  order  to  give  every- 
one a  chance  to  see  it  and  thus  spread 
the  idea. 

For  the  building  of  a  model,  Mr. 
Chambless  is  trying  to  raise  from  five 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  To  provide 
the  best  auspices  for  the  exhibit,  to 
propagate  the  movement  for  the  adop- 
tion of  his  idea,  and  to  safeguard  it 
against  exploitation  in  a  way  which 
would  deprive  peoole  of  its  largest  use, 
he  hopes  to  form  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. 

Road  Town  in  the  words  of  its  inven- 
tor is  a  "line"  city  projected  through  the 
country — not  a  town  or  a  rural  com- 
munity— but  having  manv  of  the  advant- 
ages of  both.  It  is  a  continuous  house, 
its  basement  providing  the  means  for 
transporting  passengers,  freight  parcels 
and  all  utilities  which  can  be  carried  by 


ROAD  TOWX 

The  drawing  shows  the  scheme  of 
a  "straight  line"  city  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  combine  urban  and  rural 
advantages  on  lines  of  transportation 
and  communication. 


pipe  or  wire.  Its  continuous  roof-wz 
would  form  a  promenade  for  pede 
trians  and  bicyclists.  With  open  coui 
try  on  both  sides  of  this  coiitinuoi 
house,  the  inhabitants  would  have  plent 
of  light  and  air,  with  gardens  and  pla 
spaces,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  otht 
farm  produce  close  at  hand. 

Modern  transportation  has  brougl 
with  it  to  a  degree  "line  distribution  c 
population."  The  plan  of  Mr.  Chan- 
bless  is  to  utilize  and  develop  this  a  ] 
effectively  as  possible,  as  explained  i 
his  book  [reviewed  in  THE  SURVEY  fo 
January  21,  1911]. 

That  the  sort  of  city  development  ad 
vocated  by  Mr.  Chambless  is  making  it 
way  elsewhere  is  evident  in  news  whici 
comes   from   Spain.     At  a  Congress  Jii 
Madrid,    organized   by   the    Associatioi 
for  the  Progress  of  Sciences,  a  repor 
was  recently  submitted  on  the  "straigh 
line  city,"  La  Cividad  Lineal.     Its  firs 
fundamental    principle    was    stated    a 
"adaptation  of  the  form  of  city  to  th< 
railways.    Transportation  is  the  first  re 
quisite  lor     any     population     and    it  i; 
cheaper  when  the  form  of  the  city  fol- 
lows a  straight  line."     The  report  point; 
out  that  the  straight  line  city  is  adapt- 
able  to   every   country   whether  thickl> 
populated  or  not.    And  the  co-operation 
of   the    state    and    municipality    is   sug- 
gested. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SUPPORT  FOR 
SOCIAL  CENTERS 

SUPPORT,  BOTH  in  money  and 
in  personal  service,  is  contributed  by 
the  people  themselves  in  their  use  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  schools.  The  People's 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  has  issued  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  How  the  People  Pay 
Their  Way,  giving  an  account  of  the 
seven  social  centers  established  by  the 
institute  in  as  many  public  school  build- 
ings in  Brooklyn.  The  pamphlet  shows 
that  in  the  Commercial  High  School, 
where  music  was  furnished  by  well- 
known  artists,  the  people  contributed, 
through  collections  taken  up  at  each  per- 
formance, $397.27  toward  a  total  ex- 
pense of  $596.88. 

At  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
where  concerts  of  an  equally  high  order 
alternated  with  public  discussions, 
$456.91  was  collected  toward  a  cost  of 
$583. 

At  the  Bushwick  High  School,  where 
"nusic  was  given  weekly  with  exhibitions 
of  selected  motion  pictures,  there  was  a 
slight  profit.  Here  the  center  was  hand- 
ed over  to  a  competent  committee  of 
residents  in  the  locality  of  the  school. 
This  committee  has  since  developed 
other  activities,  such  as  social  dancing 
and  orchestral  and  dramatic  clubs,  and 
put  the  school  center  on  an  entirely  self- 
supporting  basis.  The  funds  for  its  sup- 
port are  derived  entirely  from  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  above-named  activities. 

Local  groups  have  already  sprung  up 
around  each  social  center,  whose  mem- 
bers are  infused  with  the  right  spirit 
and  propose  to  develop  their  respective 
centers  to  the  utmost. 

The  institute  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  organization  of  local  committees  as 
the  administrative  bodies,  some  central 
group  as  the  institute  itself,  for  example, 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
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OT  with  any  pride  of  authorship,  but  with 
unashamed  acknowledgment  that  the  writing 
his  and  expresses  what  he  personally  believes, 
the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  reprints  within  a  month 
rather  long  editorial  [p.  177].  That  editorial 
is  been  assailed  as  "cunning  and  dishonest," 
rith  being  "inexplicable  from  the  standpoint  of 
isinterestedness  and  straight  thinking,"  "amas- 
jr-piece  of  artful  service  and  special  pleading." 
The  man  making  these  charges  is  Frank  F. 
falsh,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission 
an  Industrial  Relations ;  a  man  selected  for  a  posi- 
ion  calling  for  the  exercise  of  rare  qualities  of 
snetration,  judgment,  and  courage;  a  position 
singularly  equipping  him  to  speak  with  authority 
to  the  subject-matter  of  that  editorial,  for  it 
jncerned  the  work  of  the  commission  of  which  he 
chairman;  a  man,  moreover,  who  has  thrown 
imself  into  public-spirited  causes  in  Kansas  City 
md  Missouri  and  has  fought  knavery  and  corrup- 
tion; a  trial  lawyer,  moreover,  of  great  prowess. 
The  letter  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  charges  and 
marshalls  his  quotations  exhibits  his  skill  in  the 
last  named  capacity — no  small  reason  for  reprint- 
ing the  editorial  alongside ;  for  without  it,  even  the 
editor  of  THE  SURVEY  might  feel  himself  convicted 
out  of  his  own  mouth. 

MR.  WALSH  would  have  people  believe  that 
the  editorial  was  an  attack  on  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy, an  "appeal  for  initial  condemnation"  of 
Mr.  McCarthy's  personal  equipment  as  director  of 
investigations  for  the  commission;  that  it  was  a 
belittling  of  the 'scheme  of  joint  public  inquiry 
into  industrial  relations ;  that  over  against  this,  it 
was  a  "clever  advocacy"  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  private  inquiry  in  this  same  field; 
and  that  this  editorial  attack  bore  some  relation  to 
a  prior  refusal  on  Mr.  Walsh's  part  of  money 
from  certain  private  sources  for  which  the  editor 
of  THE  SURVEY  acted  as  spokesman. 

None  of  these  things  are  true:  they  are  utterly 
without  foundation  or  excuse. 

Mr.  Walsh  disputes  the  statements,  made  by  th<> 
editor  of  THE  SURVEY,  that  there  was  a  general  re- 
alignment (affecting  staff,  headquarters,  and  re- 
sponsibility) in  the  early  summer,  bringing  the 
commission's  investigations  into  Mr.  McCarthy's 
hands ;  that  up  to  that  time  the  work  had  been  at 
sixes  and  sevens;  that  for  example,  the  commis- 
sion had  failed  to  treat  the  most  tense  strike  zone 
in  America  ( Colorado,  where  the  Rockefeller  inter- 
ests are  at  stake)  in  a  way  commensurate  with  its 


importance  as  a  "great  laboratory  exhibiting  in 
masterful  detail  that  industrial  unrest  which  was 
prime  subject-matter  for  the  commission." 

These  things  we  reaffirm.  The  denial,  consider- 
ing its  source,  has  weight;  but  the  statements,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  are  correct ; 
the  illustration  of  failure  in  Colorado  pertinent. 

FURTHER :  as  the  man  in  whom  authority  was 
vested  by  his  fellow  members,  responsibility 
for  this  record  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  no 
other  shoulders  than  those  of  Frank  P.  Walsh. 
In  bringing  the  varying  membership  of  the  board 
to  a  working  basis,  in  dealing  with  Congress  and 
the  public,  in  negotiating  with  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  a  way  which  has  elicited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  organizations,  in  quick  grasp  and  in- 
cisive handling  of  testimony  before  the  hearings  of 
the  commission,  he  has  shown  signal  ability.  But 
lie  has  been  conspicuously  lacking  in  making  that 
ability  count  in  the  executive  grind  of  managing 
staff  and  investigations.  Whether  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  able  to  bring  the  various  elements  of  the  work 
into  unison  at  this  stage,  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
we  regarded  his  appointment  as  a  most  hopeful 
development  and  our  best  wishes  have  followed 
him  into  the  work. 

The  points  made  in  our  editorial,  with  respect 
to  the  commission,  were  not  offered  so  much 
in  criticism  as  in  explanation  of  the  serious 
internal  difficulties  experienced  while  such  a  joint 
body  was  finding  itself.  We  shall  confine  our  re- 
ply to  a  defense  of  those  points,  and  hold  to  our 
decision  to  defer  a  general  review  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  until  the  report  it  has  made  to  the 
President  is  submitted  to  Congress  in  December, 
and  until  we  can  secure,  if  possible,  from  the  com- 
mission a  fairly  definite  statement  of  its  plan  of 
inquiry  and  budget  for  its  second  year's  work. 

TO  take  up  Mr.  Walsh's  charges  in  turn : — His 
first  specification  has  elements  of  truth,  but 
those  elements  are  so  distorted  that  the  simplest 
thing  is  for  the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  to  set  down 
the  gist  of  the  conversation  as  he  recalls  it,  and  let 
the  reader  judge  between  the  two.  As  a  witness 
for  the  defense,  let  him  speak  in  the  first  person : 

Mr.  Walsh  and  I  discussed  the  various  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  commission.  Among  them  was  the  salary  limitation  of 
$3,000  placed  by  act  of  Congress  which,  I  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand, had  in  several  instances  stood  in  the  way  of  getting 
men  of  the  first  caliber,  who  would  have  to  throw  up  permanent 
positions  and  come  in  at  a  less  figure  than  they  were  earning. 
The  commission  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Leiserson 
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for  full  time  as  assistant  director;  but  Mr.  McCarthy's  full  time 
engagement  ran,  as  I  understood  it,  only  to  January;  Professor 
Barnett's  only  for  the  summer  months,  and  then  for  half  time. 
One  of  the  most  important  fields  of  legal  inquiry  was  being  at- 
tempted out  of  hours  by  the  secretary  to  a  congressman. 

I  put  the  query:  If  the  $3,000  salary  restriction  stood  in  the 
way,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  voluntary  contributions  to 
enable  the  commission  to  do  the  job  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
done?  Mr.  Walsh  was  quick  to  point  out  that  even  a  general 
public  appeal  would  lay  the  commission  open  to  criticism  from 
those  who  might  charge  it  with  serving  special  interests.  In  that 
judgment  I  as  promptly  acquiesced. 

Another  alternative  suggested  itself  to  me:  namely,  for  the 
commission  to  ask  the  various  universities  of  the  country  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  with  pay  or  half  pay,  to  the  ablest  econo- 
mists on  their  faculties,  these  to  spend  the  year  on  the  staff  of 
the  commission,  both  as  a  piece  of  public  service  on  the  part  of 
the  universities  and  as  the  most  stimulating  and  fruitful  labora- 
tory work  these  men  could  engage  in  to  the  permanent  advantage 
of  their  courses.  This  suggestion  met  with  Mr.  Walsh's  instant 
appreciation,  and  I  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the  commission 
so  appealed  to  the  universities,  the  group  of  men  and  women  who 
had  agitated  for  the  creation  of  the  commission  before  Congress 
would  second  the  plan  and  urge  the  universities  to  grant  the  com- 
mission's requests. 

This  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  informal  suggestions  put  be- 
fore Mr.  Walsh  that  day,  ranging  from  subject-fields  to  names  of 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  might  have  unique 
information  for  the  commission;  but  one  of  a  number  of  such 
conferences,  dating  as  far  back  as  last  March,  in  which  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  were  invited  and  given.  So  far  from  having 
any  sinister  motive,  all  these  suggestions  were  merely  attempts  in 
perfect  good  faith  to  comply  with  repeated  and  urgent  requests 
to  co-operate  with  the  commission  in  its  attempts  to  get  its  work 
organized. 


SO  much  for  specification  1,  in  which,  we  charge, 
Mr.  Walsh  has  misrepresented  the  facts.    In 
the  other  specifications  Mr.  Walsh  charges  the 
editor  of  THE  SURVEY  with  misrepresenting  the 
facts.    To  take  them  up  in  turn : 

2.  The  comparison  was  not  between  King  and  McCarthy,  but 
between  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  McCarthy — college  mates 
of  twenty  years  ago;  the  one  the  administrator  of  his  father's 
stupendous  fortune;  the  other  a  man  who,  against  odds,  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  democracy  has  made  not  only  a  place  for  himself 
but  has  put  his  impress  on  the  living  institutions  of  the  times. 
If  the  rooting  out  of  old  evils  and  the  mustering  of  popular  in- 
telligence to  the  problems  of  the  state,  for  which  the  "Wisconsin 
idea"  has  stood,  has  not  been  a  radical  and  democratic  process,  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  the  proper  characterization. 

3.  Here  the  comparison  was  between  Mr.  King  and  the  com- 
mission— as  the  human  agencies  with  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  as 
employer,  and  Mr.   McCarthy  as  employe,   respectively  have  to 
work. 

4.  Our    information    was — and  is — that  Mr.  McCarthy,    who 
had  been  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  earlier,  was  made  di- 
rector of  investigations  in  the  early  summer;  field  headquarters 
were   thereafter   opened    in   Chicago,    from   which,    fairly    apart 
from  the  western  hearings,  the  work  of  investigation  has  been 
projected  the  past  tnree  months,  the  scheme  of  investigation  re- 
considered and  reorganized,  the  field  work  headed  up  into  a  sys- 
tem of  cumulative  reports,  etc. 

5.  The  limitations  and  advantages  of  both  public  and  private 
inquiries   were   set   forth    and   compared    in   the   editorial.    The 
threefold  membership  of  the  public  inquiry — employers,  employes 
and  the  public — -lias  all  the  advantages  cited  by  Mr.  Walsh.    It 
makes  for  a  "fairer  approach,  a  better  understanding,  and  wiser 
and  more  practical  conclusions." 

The  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  advocated  the  creation  of  a  three- 
fold commission  on  these  grounds,  and  would  do  so  again.  He 
is  not  blind,  however,  nor  does  he  believe  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  blind,  to  the  fact  that  such  a  commission  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  contend  with  the  limitations  cited — with  diver- 
gent points  of  view,  limited  resources  and  time,  and  patronage 
assaults.  In  staving  off  the  last,  Mr.  Walsh  is  credited  by  his 
fellow  members  with  vigorous  and  disinterested  work. 

6.  The  editorial  noted    that    the    commission  sent  a  staff  rep- 
resentative to  Colorado,  to  follow  the  inexpert  congressional  in- 
quiry ;  that  there  were  legitimate  reasons  for  abandoning  the  Sep- 
tember hearings,  etc.    We  knew  of  the  personal  investigation  of 
the  two  members  of  the  commission  referred  to  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  also  that  of  Mr.  West ;  but,  as  their  reports  were  not  given 


out,  supposed  the  same  to  be  more  or  less  confidential.  If  the 
work  of  the  five  investigators  Mr.  Walsh  refers  to  bears  fruit 
in  a  presentment  which  "can  be  regarded  as  final  and  compelling 
as  to  the  facts,"  we  shall  be  glad  to  hail  it  as  such ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  commission's  work  in  the  region  has  been 
thus  far  so  resourceful  and  affirmative  as  to  warrant  Mr.  Walsh's 
statement  that  it  leaves  "nothing  to  be  done  except  hold  a  public 
hearing." 

7.  Less  obvious,  not  less  real:  A  good  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  editorial  bears  on  the  exception — obvious,  real,  and  im- 
mediate— that  in  their  industrial  inquiry  the  "Rockefeller  group 
themselves  are  a  party  to  the  situation." 

8.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  "stood  for  the  disinterested  public  in  a 
succession  of  labor  controversies."    He  did  it  as  administrator 
of    the    Canadian    industrial    investigation    act.    He    represented 
neither  the  employer,  nor  the  employes,  but  the  state.    Whether 
or  not  that  act,  as  expressing  the  public  will,  was  unjust  is  an- 
other question. 

THE  SURVEY  has  never  advocated  the  Canadian  act  in  toto, 
and  cited  it  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  investigation  in  urging 
the  creation  of  the  commission  of  which  Mr.  Walsh  is  head. 

9.  The  reader  is  asked  to  note  the  context  from  which  this 
quotation  is  lifted. 

THE  SURVEY'S  record  with  respect  to  Colorado  is  known  and 
dates  back  to  1912,  when,  in  spite  of  a  threat  of  court  proceedings 
from  the  chairman  cf  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  we  published  Mr.  Fitch's  article  [The 
Steel  Industry  and  the  People  in  Colorado,  February  3,  1912], 
setting  forth  the  conditions  which  last  year  culminated  in  the 
strike.  That  experience  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  our  giving 
a  fair  hearing  to  Rockefeller  activities  in  other  directions — this 
new  industrial  inquiry  among  them.  Nor  has  the  excellence  of 
many  of  these  activities — such,  for  instance,  as  the  shipload  of 
food  to  the  starving  Belgians — abated  our  lively  concern  as  to 
the  dangers  of  unlimited  endowments  in  perpetuity,  managed  by 
self-perpetuating  boards,  and  largely  without  responsibility  to  the 
public. 

We  hope  to  be  as  four-square  in  our  dealings  with  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  We  have  shown  our 
interest  by  interpreting  every  important  hearing  it  has  held,  send- 
ing a  staff  representative  to  the  Pacific  coast  this  past  summer. 
We  shall  do  our  best  not  to  let  this  exchange  between  editor  and 
chairman  lessen  the  cordial  recognition  THE  SURVEY  gives  the 
commission's  accomplishments.  We  shall  endeavor  not  to  let 
THE  SURVEY'S  pioneer  interest  in  the  commission  and  its  identifi- 
cation with  the  movement,  which  led  to  the  inception  of  the 
commission,  stand  in  the  way  of  frank  exhibits  of  any  lapses  in 
the  commission's  work,  which  we  believe  the  public  should  know. 

TODAY,  as  a  year  ago,  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  faces 
the  largest  opportunity  for  fundamental  research 
and  constructive  statesmanship  in  the  industrial 
history  of  America.  The  instigation  of  the  Rocke- 
feller inquiry — and  here  we  flatly  disagree  with 
Mr.  Walsh — makes  a  representative  public  in- 
quiry all  the  more  important  .to  the  American 
people.  We  can  not  put  the  case  in  truer  perspec- 
tive than  by  quoting  a  paragraph,  which  Mr. 
Walsh  ignored,  from  the  editorial  he  attacked : 

"All  the  more  fortunate,  therefore,  is  it  that  the  people  of 
United  States  themselves — surely  as  interested  as  any  group  of 
investors  or  philanthropists — should  have  in  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  an  instrument  for  appraising  the  same  in- 
dustrial forces  and  relations;  all  the  more  important  that  that  in- 
quiry, in  scope  and  competence,  in  opportunity  to  prosecute  it; 
probe  to  the  uttermost,  and  in  capacity  to  so  prosecute  it,  shou" 
measure  up  to  what  is  attempted  by  private  initiative." 

IN  his  letter  of  October  19,  Mr.  Walsh  not  onlj 
charged  the  editorial  with  being  "cunning  and 
dishonest, ' '  which  charge  he  amplified  in  his  letter 
of  October  28,  but  professed  himself 

"forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  [the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY] 
were  compelled  to  publish  the  same  at  this  particular  time  by 
your  patrons  and  masters." 

We  asked  him  to  specify  what  he  meant  by  this 
conclusion.     He  has  failed  to  do  so. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7,  1914. 

FRANK  P.  WALSH,  Esq., 
Industrial  Relations  Commission, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
DEAR  MR.   WALSH  : 

Enclosed  is  a  press  proof  of  an  edi- 
torial we  are  running  this  week.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  hold  off  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  until  after  your  October 
meetings  and  public  statements;  until 
after  the  return  of  Mr.  Fitch  who  has 
not  only  been  with  you  on  your  western 
hearings,  but  has  this  week  been  visiting 
the  mid-western  field  headquarters  en 
route  east. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  in- 
jected a  private  inquiry  into  this  same 
field,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  put  the 
situation  thus  created  in  perspective. 
The  paragraphs  I  have  marked  show 

(~y  approach  to  that  situation. 
Sincerely, 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 
. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  OCT.  19,  1914. 
IV!R.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG, 
New  York  City. 
DEAR  SIR: 

Your  letter  dated  October  7th,  con- 
taining alleged  "advanced  proof"  of  your 
editorial  of  the  10th  instant,  was  receiv- 
ed several  days  after  I  read  the  same 
in  the  regular  edition  of  your  paper. 

The  editorial  is  cunning  and  dishonest. 
Though  I  sincerely  regret  it,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  were  com- 
pelled to  publish  the  same,  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  by  your  patrons  and 
masters,  and  that  you  are  ashamed  of  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FRANK  P.  WALSH. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  22,  1914. 

MR.  FRANK  P.  WALSH, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
DEAR  SIR: 

Your  letter  of  October  19  has  two 
paragraphs : 

With  respect  to  what  you  imply  in 
your  first  paragraph — My  letter  of 
October  7  with  enclosed  press  proof  was 
addressed  to  you  c/o  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  I 
knew  the  commission  had  established  its 
field  headquarters  and  where  I  under- 
stood that  the  commission  was  to  meet 
in  October.  The  address  was  inade- 
quate and  my  letter  came  back  from 
the  Chicago  post  office  undelivered.  I 
re-addressed  the  envelope  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  If  your  secretary  preserved 
that  envelope — or  remembers  it — its 
postmarks  and  superscriptions  will  bear 
this  statement  out. 

With  respect  to  what  you  charge  in 
your  second  paragraph — I  ask  you,  by 
return  mail,  to  specify  where  that  edi- 
torial was  "cunning  and  dishonest,"  and 
what  you  mean  by  your  conclusion. 
Unless  your  charges  are  cleared  up,  the 
sooner  our  readers  discount  either  my 
editorials  or  your  charges,  the  better. 

Yours, 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 


"Cunning  and  Dishonest" 

The  Survey  editorial  so  described  by  Frank  P.Walsh,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations;  and  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  opinion 

(In  parallel  columns.) 
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THE  EDITORIAL,  COLUMN  A 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  OCT.  28,  1914. 
MR.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG, 
c/o  THE  SURVEY, 
105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
DEAR  SIR: 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant  was 
duly  received.  I  note  your  explanation 
regarding  the  late  arrival  of  press  proof. 

Referring  to  request  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  letter,  that  I  specify 
wherein  the  editorial  was  "cunning  and 
dishonest,"  would  say  that  I  might 
epitomize  the  matter  by  quoting  the 
words  of  one  of  the  leading  sociologists 
of  the  country,  addressed  to  me,  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation inquiry  into  industrial  affairs,  be- 
fore he  read  your  editorial,  as  follows: 

"The  very  genesis  of  the  fund  must 
create  a  psychological  condition  among 
the  working  people  of  the  nation  which 
will  make  it  impossible  to  execute  the 
findings  of  the  commission," 
merely  adding  that,  with  your  broad 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
your  clever  advocacy  of  the  plan,  in  it- 
self, justifies  my  characterization  of 
your  editorial. 

I  shall  however,  specify,  as  requested: 

1.  When   you   stated   to   me   in   New 
York  that  you  believed  that  the  limita- 
tion placed  upon  the  salaries  of  investi- 
gators and  assistants  to  the  commission 
by  the  act  of  Congress  would  prevent 
the   employment    of   the   best   available 
talent,  and  that,  if  the  commission  would 
draft  some  "high  class  men"  from  the 
universities   of  the  country,  that  "your 
group"  could   supplement  their   salaries 
by  contributions  of  money  from  certain 
private   sources,   you  will   recall   that   I 
refused  the  offer  and  stated  that  I  did 
not  believe  such  a  course  would  be  con- 
ducive to  a  fair  and  honest  inquiry,  fol- 
lowed by  fearless  and  impartial  recom- 
mendations.      Your    apparent    acquies- 
cence in  my  statement,  together  with  the 
knowledge  which  you  must  have  of  the 
present  state  of  the  industrial  relations 
of  our  country,  and  the  cause  thereof, 
bitterly   expressed    by   so   many    intelli- 
gent workers,  makes  your  editorial,  as  a 
whole,  inexplicable  from  the  standpoint 
of  disinterestedness  and  straight  think- 
ing. 

2.  The  editorial  seeks  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  Dr.  McCarthy  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  with  reference  to  their 
relative  equipments  for  the  work  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  in  this  field, 
the  whole  tenor  of  which  is  to  show  the 
disinterested  and  scientific  character  of 
the  work  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  latter,  and  deeply  doubted  as  to  the 
former.     For   instance,   as   to   Dr.   Mc- 
Carthy : 

"Mr.  McCarthy,  legislative  librarian 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  originator  of 


Editorial 
by  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

The  Survey,  October  10,  1914 
Page  53 

DACK  in  the  nineties  there  was  a 
famous  football  team  at  Brown. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  manager; 
and  one  of  the  star  players — captain,  if 
memory  serves  us — was  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy. 

The  chances  of  fortune  have  identified 
these  two  men  with  the  two  most  am- 
bitious attempts  yet  made  in  the  United 
States  to  get  at  the  problem  of  industrial 
relations.  The  $100,000,000  foundation, 
of  which  the  younger  Rockefeller  is 
credited  with  being  the  active  spirit,  has 
just  announced  as  its  newest  endeavor 
an  investigation  of  the  industrial  field 
as  widespread,  scientific  and  practical  as 
its  inquiries  into  disease  and  the  social 
evil. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  legislative  librarian  of ' 
the    state    of    Wisconsin,    originator    of 
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the  plan  of  legislative  reference  work 
in  drafting  state  laws,  and  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  radical  democratic  move- 
ments of  the  Middle  West." 

As  to  Mr.  King: 

"In  such  an  appointment  as  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  industrial  inquiry,  the 
last  thing  the  Rockefeller  group  would 
do  would  be  to  choose  a  man  whose  past 
record  would  fail  at  the  start  to  carry 
public  conviction  that  the  ethical  and 
scientific  standards  of  his  work  would 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  preconceived 
notions  of  his  employers.  Such  stand- 
ing would  be  an  asset;  and  such  a  man 
is  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  chosen  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates  to  enter 
this  field  where  for  a  year  the  United 
States  government  has  had  its  commis- 
sion at  work." 

I  believe  that  I  am  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  reputation  of  Dr.  McCarthy, 
as  well  as  his  activities  in  the  Middle 
West.  His  work  has  been  along  the 
line  of  constructive  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order;  researches  into  the 
methods  of  government  throughout  the 
world,  and  suggestions  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  crystallized  into  laws, 
scientifically  and  legally  drafted. 

Your  reference  to  Dr.  McCarthy  is 
well  calculated  to  indicate  to  your  read- 
ers that  he  is  a  "radical,"  which  word, 
in  its  everyday  use,  includes,  principally' 
Socialists,  Anarchists,  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  and  other  groups  ex- 
tremely denunciatory  of  existing  social 
conditions,  and  not  a  source  from  which 
persons  could  be  obtained  possessing 
the  "ethical  and  scientific  standards" 
necessary  for  this  class  of  work. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  my  estimate  of 
the  individuals  composing  either  or  any 
of  the  groups  mentioned,  but  is  the 
thought  to  which  you  appeal  for  initial 
condemnation  of  Dr.  McCarthy's  per- 
sonal equipment  for  the  task,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  Mr.  King. 


the  plan  of  legislative  reference  work  in 
drafting  state  laws,  and  a  leaping  spirit 
in  the  radical  democratic  movements  of 
the  Middle  West,  was  last  summer  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  investigational  staff 
of  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission. 

In  environment,  in  the  challenge  of 
personal  circumstances,  in  the  demands 
upon  the  stuff  that  is  in  them,  perhaps 
no  two  men  have  had  more  diverse  ex- 
perience than  these  two  football  col- 
leagues of  twenty  years  ago.  As  in- 
struments of  public  information,  the 
chances  of  Fortune  could  not  have  put 
two  more  diverse  servants  at  the  beck 
of  their  generation.  Their  very  differ- 
ences in  approach,  methods  and  reac- 
tions, both  where  the  two  inquiries  co- 
incide and  where  they  differ,  will  be  of 
social  interest  quite  apart  from  the  prac- 
tical results  of  one  project  or  the  other. 


HTHIS  is  evident  at  the  outset  in  the 
relative  positions  in  which  the  two 
men  find  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
machinery  of  inquiry.  No  one  who  read 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  testimony  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  inquiring  into 
the  Colorado  strike  could  have  failed  to 
be  impressed  with  the  great  measure  of 
responsibility  and  confidence  which  the 
Rockefellers  bestow  on  their  lieutenants 
in  the  field.  THE  SURVEY  expressed  the 
opinion  that  on  the  social,  if  not  on  the 
commercial,  side  that  confidence  was 
misplaced;  and  the  events  of  the  sum- 
mer have  tended  to  show  that  in  the 
intolerance  and  general  meagerness  of 
human  understanding  manifested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
L.  M.  Bowers,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  car- 
ried a  heavy  and  vicarious  load.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  such  stewardship  and 
backing  in  a  lieutenant  implies  exhaust- 
ive testing  out  of  new  men  recruited  to 
the  service.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
before  appointment,  26  Broadway  knows 
a  man's  equipment :  the  subjects  he  has 
mastered;  where  he  has  failed  and  how, 
as  well  as  where  he  has  achieved;  his 
scientific  standards  and  his  reactions  on 
public  questions;  the  physiological  age 
of  his  arteries  and  the  size  of  his  col- 
lars. 

In  such  an  appointment  as  the  director- 
ship of  the  industrial  inquiry,  the  last 
thing  the  Rockefeller  group  would  do 
would  be  to  choose  a  man  whose  past 
record  would  fail  at  the  start  to  carry 
public  conviction  that  the  ethical  and 
scientific  standards  of  his  work  would 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  preconceived 
notions  of  his  employers.  Such  stand- 

„  ing  would  be  an  asset ;  and  such  a  man 

is  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  chosen  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  as 
their  executive  to  enter  this  field  where 
for  a  year  the  United  States  government 
has  had  its  commission  at  work. 

3.  Your  editorial  further  says : 

"As  an  executive  officer  of  that  com-  A  S  an  executive  officer  of  that  com- 
mission, it  has  not  been  within  Mr.  Me-  *••  mission,  it  has  not  been  within  Mr. 
Carthy's  powers  to  choose  his  employ-  McCarthy's  powers  to  choose  his 
ers."  ployers. 

The  reason  for  this  paragraph  is  ob- 
vious. When  the  government  under- 
takes to  check  the  unfair  aggression  of 


em- 
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great  capital,  a  typical  reply  has  beer 
an  attempt  to  belittle  the  capacity  or  in- 
telligence of  those  chosen  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  its  work. 

In  this  case,  however,  Dr.  McCarthy's 
employer  is  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  in  its  selection  that  Mr.  King 
had  in  his. 

4.  Further,  the  editorial  reads: 

"It  is  an  open  secret  that  for  ten 
months  following  the  commission's  ap- 
pointment it  floundered  badly,  without 
a  clear-cut  program  of  work,  without 
clear-cut  division  of  responsibility,  and 
with  great  areas  of  the  field  before  it 
practically  untouched.  The  alignment 
in  the  early  summer  which  brought  the 
investigations  into  Mr.  McCarthy's 
hands  .  .  .  gave  promise  of  coherence 
enough  in  the  work  to  allow  disinterest- 
ed observers  to  make  sure  of  its  trend." 

When  you  wrote  that,  you  had  been 
advised  that  the  entire  work  of  the  com- 
mission had  been  cut  out  and  charted 
within  less  than  ninety  days  after  the 
funds  for  prosecuting  the  work  had  been 
provided  by  the  government;  and  that, 
with  very  slight  modifications,  the  work 
has  been  prosecuted  in  accordance  there- 
with until  the  present  time. 

This  paragraph  also  contains  a  half 
truth,  i.  e.,  "that  the  investigations  were 
brought  into  Mr.  McCarthy's  hands  for 
the  first  time  in  the  early  summer." 

You  had  been  fully  informed,  at  the 
time  you  wrote  this  editorial,  that  Dr. 
McCarthy  was  engaged  as  the  adviser 
of  this  commission  at  the  first  meeting 
thereof,  and  had  given  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  direction  of  its  work,  hav- 
ing been  in  attendance  at  every  meeting 
thereof,  and  directing  and  advising  the 
experts  and  investigators  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  between  the  meetings. 

5.  Again  you  say: 

"The  division  of  the  commission  into 
three  groups,  as  representatives  of  em- 
ployers, employes  and  the  public,  and 
the  inexperience  of  not  a  few  of  its 
members  in  the  larger  strategy  of  in- 
vestigation, were  very  obvious  limita- 
tions of  a  joint  public  body  in  so  con- 
troversial and  unexplored  a  field." 

I  do  not  think  this  expression  an  hon- 
est one  for  the  reason  that  my  under- 
standing is  that  yourself  and  your  as- 
sociates urged  this  plan  of  constituting 
the  membership  of  an  industrial  com- 
mission upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  further  reason  that. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  "limitation"  of  an  investigating 
body  of  this  sort,  but  clearly  makes  for 
a  fairer  approach,  a  better  understand- 
ing, and  wiser  and  more  practical  con- 
clusions than  the  one  you  advocate. 

The  argument  implied  by  the  last  quo- 
tation from  your  editorial  is  that  an  in- 
vestigation which  would  get  the  money 
for  its  operations  from  the  profits  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  mining 
companies  directly  involved  in  the  most 
bitter  controversies  now  raging  in  the 
industrial  field,  and  corporations  of  a 
like  character,  would  be  more  experi- 
enced in  the  "larger  strategy"  of  investi- 
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is  an  open  secret  that  for  ten  months 
allowing  the  commission's  appointment 
floundered  badly,  without  a  clear-cut 
ogram  of  work,  without  clear-cut  di- 
vision of  responsibility,  and  with  great 
eas  of  the  field  before  it  practically 
retouched.  The  alignment  in  the  early 
ummer  wliich  brought  the  investiga- 
ons  into  Mr.  McCarthy's  hands  and 
ansferred  field  headquarters  to  the 
liddle  West,  for  the  first  time  gave 
romise  of  coherence  enough  in  the  work 
to  allow  disinterested  observers  to  make 
sure  of  its  trend.  A  general  public 
statement  is  looked  for  this  month  in 
connection  with  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission in  Chicago  in  mid  October. 


The  division  of  the  commission  into 
three  groups,  as  representatives  of  em- 
ployers, employes  and  the  public,  and 
the  inexperience  of  not  a  few  of  its 
members  in  the  larger  strategy  of  in- 
vestigation, were  very  obvious  limita- 
tions of  a  joint  public  body  in  so  con- 
troversial and  unexplored  a  field.  Take 
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gation,  and  not  limited  by  preconceived 
opinions,  interested  viewpoints,  or  plain 
ignorance,  as  a  body  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  might  be. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  do  not  know 
better  than  this. 

Furthermore,  my  understanding  has 
been  that  THE  SURVEY  has  heretofore 
stood  for  the  proposition  that  any  work 
of  social  value  affecting  the  public  ought 
never  to  be  left  to  private  agencies,  but 
should  be  conducted  by  the  municipality, 
state  or  nation. 

The  logic  of  your  editorial  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  this  enlightened  view. 

6.  Quoting  further: 

"Take  the  Colorado  strike  itself  by 
way  of  illustration.  With  armed  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  industrial  cleavage, 
with  a  history  of  tidal  strikes  every  ten 
years  for  well  nigh  a  generation  pre- 
ceding, with  anger  and  bloodshed  and 
subversion  of  law,  the  coal  region  of  the 
far  West  might  have  been  regarded  as 
a  great  laboratory  exhibiting  in  master- 
ful detail  that  industrial  unrest  which 
was  prime  subject-matter  for  study  by 
the  commission  ...  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  the  commission  made 
a  great  circuit  around  the  most  tense 
strike  zone  in  America  without  touching 
it  affirmatively,  positively,  resource- 
fully." 

This  is  a  misstatement  of  fact.  The 
commission,  following  a  definite  policy, 
had  the  Colorado  field  investigated,  in 
every  ascertainable  detail,  by  five  skilled 
investigators.  In  addition  to  this,  much 
material  has  been  gathered  covering  the 
organizations  involved  in  the  strike  zone, 
historical  and  otherwise,  which  throws 
light  upon  the  entire  field  of  contro- 
versy in  Colorado. 

Aside  from  the  direct  evidence  brought 
out  at  a  number  of  hearings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  upon  the  general 
situation,  two  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, one  from  the  labor  group  and  one 
from  the  employers,  made  a  personal  in- 
vestigation upon  the  ground,  reporting 
their  conclusions  to  the  commission. 
This  left  nothing  to  be  done  except  to 
hold  a  public  hearing.  The  commission 
postponed  this  hearing  pending  the  ef- 
forts of  the  mediators  of  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty,  and  the  hearing 
has  been  reset  for  the  coming  month. 

My  understanding  is,  from  personal 
knowledge  and  inquiry  among  the  staff, 
that  these  facts  were  all  known  to  you 
at  the  time  you  wrote  the  editorial. 


the  Colorado  strike  itself  by  way  of 
illustration.  With  armed  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  industrial  cleavage,  with  a 
history  of  tidal  strikes  every  ten  years 
for  well  nigh  a  generation  preceding, 
with  anger  and  bloodshed  and  subver- 
sion of  law,  the  coal  region  of  the  far 
West  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
great  laboratory  exhibiting  in  masterful 
detail  that  industrial  unrest  which  was 
prime  subject  matter  for  study  by  the 
commission.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  commission 
should  not  come  in  as  a  disturbing  factor 
in  particular  conflicts,  however  large. 
The  commission  was  slow  to  develop  a 
policy  one  way  or  another  with  respect 
to  strike  hearings  and  investigations; 
and  when  it  first  acted,  it  did  so  spas- 
modically, coming  to  New  York  on  the 
verge  of  the  threatened  garment  strike 
of  last  winter,  but  only  skimming  the 
surface  of  that  situation. 

Meanwhile,  congressional  committees 
of  inquiry  were  appointed  and  went  to 
the  great  strike  fields  in  upper  Michigan 
and  Colorado,  the  commission  content- 
ing itself  with  sending  a  staff  representa- 
tive along  with  them.  Later  the  com- 
mission's more  sustained  hearings  in 
New  York  were  interrupted  by  incon- 
clusive and  fragmentary  bits  of  testi- 
mony offered  by  Colorado  witnesses. 
Finally,  it  was  planned  for  the  commis- 
sion to  visit  Denver  in  September  en 
route  from  its  series  of  Pacific  coast 
hearings  which  have  been  far  and  away 
more  incisive  and  illuminating  than  the 
earlier  hearings  in  the  East. 

But  in  deference  to  the  federal  media- 
tion then  in  process,  the  Denver  meet- 
ings were  cancelled.  And  within  the 
following  fortnight,  the  Colorado  opera- 
tors, including  the  Rockefeller  interests, 
threw  over  the  President's  plan  for  a 
three  years'  truce  and  reopened  all  the 
questions  at  issue  upon  which  the  public 
has  had  as  yet  no  report  which  could 
be  regarded  as  final  and  compelling  as 
to  the  facts.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  the  commission  made  a 
great  circuit  around  the  most  tense 
strike  zone  in  America  without  touching 
it  affirmatively,  positively,  resourcefully; 
so  doing,  not  as  part  of  a  fixed  plan  to 
avoid  current  conflicts,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  infelicities  of  a  public  undertak- 
ing which  in  its  first  year  commanded 
the  full  time  services  neither  of  its  own 
members  nor  of  an  adequate  staff. 

Meanwhile,    fairly    apart    from    these 
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7.  Your  editorial  also  says: 

"The  limitations  of  a  private  inquiry, 
undistracted  by  divergent  points  of  view, 
with  unlimited  resources  and  time,  with 
no  patronage  assaults  to  stave  off,  are 
less  obvious  than  those  of  such  a  public 
commission.  The  immediate  exception 
is,  of  course,  that  the  Rockefeller  in- 
quiry draws  its  funds  from  an  interested 
source." 

What  I  have  written  heretofore  in 
regard  to  quotation  No.  5  applies  with 
equal  force,  it  seems  to  me,  to  this  para- 
graph of  your  editorial ;  with  the  addi- 
tion that  your  "immediate  exception" 
furnishes  to  the  disinterested  person  the 
great  and  overwhelming  reason  why  the 
conclusions  of  such  a  private  inquiry 
would  be  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
suspicion,  at  least  by  working  people. 

8.  Further  along  you  write: 

"They  have  chosen  an  executive  who 
has  stood  preeminently  for  the  disinter- 
ested public  in  a  succession  of  labor  con- 
troversies; they  have  gone  outside  of 
the  United  States  so  that  their  investi- 
gation will  be  wholly  free  from  entangle- 
ments." 

At  the  time  of  writing  I  assume  that 
you  knew  that  Mr.  King  drafted,  urged, 
and,  after  passage,  had  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Investigation  Act  and  that, 
as  a  witness  before  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  he  endorsed  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  same  and  declared 
his  belief  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
practically  all  lines  of  industry. 

You  also  knew,  of  course,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  act  no 
strike  can  be  called,  pending  an  investi- 
gation and  finding  by  a  commission,  and 
that  a  penalty  is  provided  therein  for 
violation  of  this  last  mentioned  clause, 
punishable  by  a  fine,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  which,  a  term  in  jail  may  be 
inflicted. 

You  are  also  doubtless  aware  that  or- 
ganized labor  in  America,  through  the 
voice  of  all  of  its  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  our  commission,  is  op- 
posed to  this  law  on  account  of  the  co- 
ercive features  herein  set  out;  the  rea- 
son being,  as  expressed  by  them,  that 
it  gives  an  unconscionable  advantage  to 
the  employer,  in  that,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  investigation,  while  labor  is 
forbidden  to  withdraw  from  the  em- 
ployment in  a  body,  he  may  manufacture, 
under  high  speed  and  added  labor  force, 
enough  of  its  product  to  be  able  to 
lockout  his  employes  for  an  indefinite 
period,  without  loss  to  himself,  in  case 
the  finding  of  the  commission  should  go 
against  him.  To  this  they  add  the  ob- 
jection that  the  enforcement  of  the  last 


hearings,  the  work  of  research  to  which 
the  commission  is  committed  has  been 
projected  during  the  past  three  months 
from  the  Chicago  headquarters  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Leiserson,  Professor 
Barnet,  Professor  Hoxie  and  others  of 
the  staff.  It  was  in  October,  a  year 
ago  that  the  commission  met  and  or- 
ganized. As  to  how  far  its  second  year's 
work  will  transcend  its  first  year,  the 
October  meetings  and  statements  will 
afford  a  basis  for  judgment. 

TPHE  limitations  of  a  private  inquiry, 
undistracted  by  divergent  points  of 
view,  with  unlimited  resources  and  time, 
with  no  patronage  assaults  to  stave  off, 
are  less  obvious  than  those  of  such  a  pub- 
lic commission.  The  immediate  exception 
is,  of  course,  that  the  Rockefeller  in- 
quiry draws  its  funds  from  an  interested 
source.  The  trustees  announce  that  the 
inquiry  has  no  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular strike,  or  with  the  predicament 
of  the  Rockefeller  mining  properties. 


They  have  chosen  an  executive  who  has 
stood  preeminently  for  the  disinterested 
public  in  a  succession  of  labor  contro- 
versies ;  they  have  gone  outside  of  the 
United  States  so  that  their  investiga- 
tion will  be  wholly  free  from  entangle- 
ments. They  place  the  justification  for 
the  inquiry  upon  the  broad  need  felt  by 
managers  and  men  alike  for  a  better- 
ment of  the  complex  industrial  relations 
and  reactions  which  both  alike  find  un- 
satisfactory and  wasteful.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  was 
in  incubation  before  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  Colorado.  The  first  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller at  the  Congressional  hearings  of 
last  spring  as  a  project  then  for  some 
time  under  consideration. 


In     reviewing    those     hearings     THE 
SURVEY  [May  7]  urged  Mr.  Rockefeller 
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mentioned  provision  of  the  law,  undei 
pain  of  imprisonment  in  jail,  is  a  specie; 
of  involuntary  servitude  which  is  repug 
nant  to  American  thought  and  in  viola- 
tion of  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  states  of  the  Union. 

Without  reflecting  in  any  way  upor 
Mr.  King,  or  at  this  time  adopting  as 
my  own  the  objections  to  the  Canadian 
law,  set  forth  herein,  I  must  question 
most  seriously  your  conclusion  that  the 
limitations  of  a  private  inquiry  from 
this  source  would  be  less  obvious  than 
those  of  a  public  commission,  if  you 
keep  in  mind  that  the  principal  reason 
for  any  such  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  industrial  dissatisfaction  and 
discover,  if  possible,  remedies  which 
might  create  a  feeling  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  as  well  as  em- 
ployers. 

9.  Further  along  your  editorial  says: 
"What  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  loath  to 
do  in  the  Colorado  strike  he  has  set  out 
to  do  with  respect  to  all  industry." 

The  understanding  of  what  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  loath  to  do  in  the  Colo- 
rado strike  is  not  the  same  in  all  minds. 
The  most  insistent  demand  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country,  however,  as 
I  heard  and  read  it,  was  that  he  should 
use  his  masterful  influence,  as  an  owner 
and  director  of  mining  companies  in- 
volved in  the  conflict,  to  have  appointed 
mediators  between  the  contending  par- 
ties to  see  if  an  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty could  not  be  made,  to  the  end  that 
the  industries  involved  be  restored  to 
normality,  the  troops  withdrawn  from 
the  State  and  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  alleviated. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  plans  advocated 
in  your  editorial,  therefore,  even  touch 
the  Colorado  situation,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  concerned. 

Finally,  the  editorial,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  artful  service  and 
specious  pleading.  The  reasons  set  out 
herein  are  by  no  means  all  that  I  could 
give  for  my  original  characterization 
thereof. 

Not  being  skilled  in  indirection,  I 
must  ask  you,  by  return  mail,  if  possible, 
to  specify  what  you  mean  by  the  last 
sentence  in  your  letter,  to  wit: 

"Unless  your  charges  are  cleared  up, 
the  sooner  our  readers  discount  either 
my  editorials  or  your  charges,  the  bet- 
ter." 

If  you  mean  thereby  that  on  account 
of  my  opinion  of  your  editorial  it  is 
your  intention  to  make  further  efforts 
to  belittle  the  work  of  the  government, 
with  which  I  happen  to  be  connected, 
or  to  defame  me  personally,  in  your 
publication,  I  think  that  common  fair- 
ness demands  that  you  should  so  state 
in  direct  and  unequivocal  language. 
Yours  truly, 

FRANK  P.  WALSH. 
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EDITORIAL  (Concluded)  F 


as  a  matter  of  stockholder's  responsi- 
bility to  apply  in  Colorado  the  same 
methods  of  expert  inquiry  which  had 
been  employed  in  another  field  by  the 
Rockefeller  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 
If  one  thing  has  been  impressed  more 
than  another  by  the  western  excursion 
of  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  it  is  the  bitter  lack  of  under- 
standing by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes, particularly  employers,  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 
And  this  is  the  more  serious  because 
no  matter  how  many  governmental 
agencies  may  be  set  up,  nor  how  many 
laws  passed,  what  shall  it  avail  if  em- 
ployers, w-ho  study  the  technique  of  in- 
dustry and  of  trade  in  order  that  they 
may  produce  efficiently  and  profitably, 
do  not  understand  or  study  the  technique 
of  the  human  machinery  in  their  charge? 

What  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  loath  to 
do  in  the  Colorado  strike  he  has  set  out 
to  do  with  respect  to  all  industry.  In 
a  dignified  way,  a  way  which  transcends 
the  feelings  of  individual  managers,  or 
the  issues  of  a  particular  conflict,  the 
greatest  group  of  capitalists  in  the  coun- 
try should  have  as  the  result  of  this 
inquiry,  an  exhaustive  and  scientific 
analysis, — such  as  no  master  group  in 
the  world's  history  has  ever  had, — of 
the  conditions  of  life  among  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children,  affected 
for  good  or  evil  by  its  policies  and  its 
conceptions  of  stewardship. 

All  the  more  fortunate,  therefore,  is 
it  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves — surely  as  interested  as  any 
group  of  investors  or  philanthropists — 
should  have  in  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  an  instrument  for  ap- 
praising the  same  industrial  forces  and 
relations;  all  the  more  important  that 
that  inquiry,  in  scope  and  competence, 
in  opportunity  to  prosecute  its  probe 
to  the  uttermost,  and  in  capacity  to  so 
prosecute  it,  should  measure  up  to  what 
is  attempted  by  private  initiative. 

IT  would  be  wholly  unfair,  however, 
to  assume  that  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  entering  this  field  solely  or  wholly 
for  the  enlightenment  and  service  of 
the  Rockefeller  interests  any  more  than 
that  they  have  entered  upon  medical  re- 
search in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  with 
the  idea  of  medicating  the  especial  ills 
their  own  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  can  do 
no  less  than  take  the  proposal  at  its  full 
face  value — an  attempt  to  take  up  the 
"most  complicated  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  urgent  question  of  modern 
times,"  and  to  grapple  with  it  "for  the 
well  being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world," — a  transcendent  application,  if 
you  will,  of  the  created  wealth  of  one 
generation  to  the  service  of  the  genera- 
tions succeeding. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  a  very  different  field  from  that  in 
which  the  other  Rockefeller  philan- 
thropies have  operated.  In  their 
bacteriological  laboratories  they  are 
dealing  with  a  subject-matter  which  can- 
not strike  back ;  in  a  field  in  which  there 
are  no  great  self-conscious  interests  at 
stake  in  keeping  things  as  they  are  or 
in  changing  them  this  way  or  that.  Even 
in  applying  the  results  of  medical  re- 
search through  our  preventive  social 


movements,  this  same  situation  has 
largely  held. 

For  example,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  no  such  fight  on  its 
hands  as  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. It  must  move  inertia,  rather 
than  circumvent  exploitation.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  ugly  customers,  but  they  have 
no  lobbies  like  the  glass  houses  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of 
hookworms;  but  in  that  field,  the  Rocke- 
feller group  have  had  the  human  equa- 
tion to  deal  with,  and  have  dealt  with 
it — with  towns  and  counties  and  states; 
with  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  sloth ; 
with  public  spirit  and  self-sacrificing 
service — as  deftly  and  successfully  as 
the  Standard  Oil  men  proper  have 
spread  the  desire  for  light  and  lamps 
in' inner  China.  When  the  sanitary  and 
social  history  of  this  country  is  written, 
the  hookworm  campaign  will  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  great  movements  in  its 
combination  of  mass  sentiment  with  the 
most  minute  and  painstaking  concern  for 
detail. 

Nevertheless,  the  hookworm  campaign 
has  not  had  any  well-defined  commercial 
and  exploiting  interests  to  contend  with. 
Such  interests  the  Rockefeller  group 
have  encountered  in  their  campaign 
against  the  social  evil :  a  campaign 
which  has  not  only  applied  laboratory 
technique  to  the  study  of  human  frailty 
and  defect ;  which  has  not  only  had  the 
human  equation  to  deal  with  in  even 
greater  variety  and  contrasts;  but  which 
has  challenged  those  political  machines, 
liquor  interests  and  predatory  businesses 
that  have  preyed  on  women's  bodies  and 
men's  desires. 

But  even  here,  it  has  been  the  un- 
sanctioned  profit-taking  interests  that 
the  research  and  reform  movements  in- 
stituted by  the  Rockefeller  group  have 
had  to  grapple  with.  The  public  ban 
was  already  upon  them. 

In  the  industrial  sphere  they  for  the 
first  time  enter  a  field  where  black  and 
white  are  not  so  simple;  where  the  con- 
tending forces  each  feel  that  they  are 
in  the  right;  where  however  they  or  the 
public  may  seek  to  forget  it,  the  Rocke- 
feller group  themselves  are  a  party  to 
the  situation. 

HpHERE  are,  then,  three  large  scale  in- 
quiries  in  process  in  the  industrial 
field,  each  with  its  special  advantages, 
each  with  its  limitations :  that  of  a  com- 
pact, resourceful,  permanent  private 
agency;  that  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, with  employers  and  unionists 
both  in  its  membership,  relying  upon 
private  contributions  to  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral economic  survey;  that  of  the  United 
States  government  with  employers,  em- 
ployes and  the  public  all  represented  on 
its  commission  and  with  uncertain  pub- 
lic funds  to  do  its  work. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest,  as  a 
coincidence,  is  the  announcement  by  the 
American  Magazine  that  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
herself  the  historian  and  investigator  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  to  publish 
a  series  of  interpretive  articles  on  the 
new  spirit  in  American  labor  manage- 
ment, the  result  of  investigations  car- 
ried on  during  the  last  three  years. 


CORRESPONDENCE  (Concluded) 


[Day  letter,  Kellogg  to   Walsh.} 

New  York,  October  30. 
Replying  to  your  letter  October  28  re- 
ceived this  morning — unless  you  have  valid 
objections,  I  shall  print  your  charges  in 
full  as  written,  reprint  my  editorial  in  the 
same  issue,  and  let  our  readers  compare 
them.  Also  I  shall  point  out  where,  as  on 
page  2,  you  misrepresent  the  facts. 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 

[Day  letter,  Walsh  to  Kellogg.] 

Carrollton,  Mo.,  October  31. 
Your  telegram  received.  In  common  fair- 
ness I  ask  you  to  wire  me  wherein  you 
claim  I  have  misrepresented  any  facts  in 
my  letter,  so  that  I  may  respond  and  make 
a  fair  and  complete  record.  Have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  publication  you  wish  to  make 
but  insist  that  the  entire  correspondence  in- 
cluding letter  enclosing  editorial  and  the 
telegrams  be  included.  Please  wire  answer 
care  John  F.  Morton,  Richmond,  Missouri. 
FRANK  P.  WALSH. 

[Day  letter,  Kellogg  to  Walsh,  duplicate 
of  which  was  sent,  same  date,  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.] 

NEW  YORK,  November  2. 

You  misrepresent  facts  in  specification 
one,  page  two,  when  you  accuse  me  of  of- 
fering for  myself  or  others  to  supplement 
salaries  of  investigators  by  contributions  of 
money  from  certain  private  sources.  I  shall 
go  into  detail  of  our  conversation  to  clear 
up  that  charge  if  it  stands. 

Your  other  specifications  charge  me  with 
misrepresenting  facts.  Taking  these  charges 
up  in  order,  I  shall  defend  myself  largely 
by  reference  to  full  text  of  editorial. 

You  can  modify  those  charges  any  way 
you  see  fit.  You  are  as  free  to  dispute  my 
editorial  judgment  as  you  are  to  dislike  the 
size  of  my  feet.  But  when  you  charge  the 
editorial  columns  of  THE  SURVEY  with  be- 
ing dishonest  and  controlled,  I  have  only 
one  course  to  pursue  and  that  is  to  bring 
those  charges  out  into  the  open  and  answer 
them. 

The  fact  that  I  am  eager  to  do  so  indi- 
cates what  weight  I  attach  to  your  charges, 
how  seriously  and  outrageously  mistaken  I 
regard  your  conclusion.  You  have  too  big 
a  job  on  your  hands  to  waste  time  in  per- 
sonal wrangles.  I  thought  you  too  big  a 
man  to  ascribe  personal  motives  to  frank 
criticism.  I  hope  I  shall  be  big  enough  to 
treat  the  progress  of  your  work  unaffected 
by  your  personal  attack  on  me.  But  unless 
you  withdraw  your  charges  I  must  publish 
them.  Entire  correspondence  had  been  put 
in  type  before  receipt  of  your  telegram. 

Am  holding  matter  open  until  Thursday 
for  next  issue  so  that  you  can  put  your 
charges  in  exact  form  you  want  them  to 
stand.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 

[Telegram,  Walsh  to  Kellogg.] 

KANSAS  CITY,  NOVEMBER  4. 
I  shall  not  quibble  over  words  or  analyze 
ph[r?]ases  with  you;  but  if  you  deny  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  my  statement  with 
regard  to  your  suggestions  as  to  supplement- 
ing compensation  for  assistants  to  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  from  private 
sources,  what  you  said  to  me  in  relation 
thereto  will  assume  a  sinister  aspect  which 
I  am  frank  to  say  had  not  yet  attached 
thereto  in  my  mind.  I  neither  request  or 
shrink  from  publicity  as  to  this  correspond- 
ence but  insist  that  if  publication  is  made 
it  be  set  out  in  full  including  all  telegrams. 
If  this  is  not  done  or  the  matter  as  a  whole 
is  not  treated  fairly  I  shall  seek  the  forums 
open  to  me  for  a  frank  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  your  attitude. 

FRANK   P.   WALSH. 
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Communications 


A  CORRECTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  the  honor  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  article  ap- 
pearing on  page  79  of  your  issue  of 
October  24,  1914,  under  the  caption  Pre- 
venting Plague  Along  The  Entire  Sea 
Coast.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
article  it  is  stated  "Twenty-eight  deaths 
from  bubonic  plague  in  New  Orleans," 
etc.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  cor- 
rect this  statement.  Up  to  date  there 
have  occurred  thirty  cases  of  plague 
with  nine  deaths. 

W.  C.  RUCKER. 

[Assistant    surgeon    general,    command- 
ing, U.  S.  Public  Health  Service] 
Washington,  D.  C. 


[THE  SURVEY  is  glad  to  be  set  right 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  deaths,  and 
to  have  this  further  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  prompt  and  effective  measures 
taken  against  the  plague  by  the  federal 
health  authorities  and  the  people  of  New 
Orleans. — EDITOR.] 

RUSSIA  SOBER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  with  great  in- 
terest your  news  note  in  the  October  21 
number  on  Liquor  Drummed  Out  of 
Three  Armies,  but  it  seems  to  me  you 
stopped  short  of  the  most  significant 
fact  in  that  connection  when  you  failed 
to  mention  that  Russia  has  gone  "dry", 
not  only  in  the  army  but  throughout  the 
entire  nation,  this  by  order  of  the  Czar 
himself. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  amaz- 
ing and  astonishing  fact  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  question  which  the  world 
has  yet  chronicled.  Of  course  you  have 
noticed  the  matter  in  the  newspapers. 
A  very  complete  account  of  it  was  given 
by  George  Kennan  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Outlook.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  whole  world  would  some 
day  come  to  its  senses  and  cease  poison- 
ing, not  only  its  soldiers,  but  its  citizens, 
through  the  legalized  liquor  traffic. 

JAMES  ROBERT  SMITH. 

[Pastor    First    Union    Congregational 

Church.] 
Quincy,  111. 

A  RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Perhaps  the  idea  in 
the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  a 
brother  is  worth  passing  on : 

"Dear  Brother: 

"The  Red  Cross  movement  to  help  les- 
sen the  sufferings  in  the  European  war 
ought  to  be  aided  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  our  ability.  I  have  made  a  modest 
contribution,  not  nearly  as  much  as  I 
would  wish,  and  feel  that  I  ought  to  do 
more. 

"An  idea  has  occurred  to  me  where- 
by the  various  branches  of  the  Spencer 
family  could  unitedly  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
yet  not  make  too  great  sacrifices. 


"Christmas  is  not  far  away.  Already 
I  hear  occasional  remarks  about  our 
customary  Yuletide  remembrances.  Aside 
from  the  expense  of  our  usual  gifts, 
there  arises  no  little  mental  disturbance 
over  the  questions  of  what  shall  be 
bought,  to  whom  the  different  articles 
shall  be  given,  seeing  that  no  one  shall 
be  overlooked  and  with  all  that  the 
budget  shall  be  kept  down  to  a  reason- 
able figure. 

"Now  I  propose  that  we  save  our- 
selves and  wives  of  this  worry  and  that 
the  different  branches  of  the  Spencer 
family  make  all  our  gifts  to  the  Red 
Cross.  Let's  raise  a  fund  of  $100  and 
present  it  as  a  Christmas  gift  from  the 
Spencers  to  the  Red  Cross  society. 

"The  Kansas  City  branch  of  the 
Spencer  family  has  unanimously  voted 
to  adopt  the  Red  Cross  idea  for  Christ- 
mas. If  this  meets  your  approval,  put 
your  own  O.  K.  and  signature  to  this 
letter.  Give  it  to  Allen  and  ask  that  it 
go  the  usual  circle  letter  route  to  Seat- 
tle, Spencer,  Alden  and  Des  Moines." 

NAT  SPENCER. 
[Church  Federation  of  Greater  Kansas 

City.] 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  need  of  economy  this  year, 
and  I  have  heard  many  people  remark 
that  we  should  not  only  economize  in 
our  personal  and  other  affairs,  but  also 
in  our  charities.  I  do  not  mean  we 
should  curtail  our  work,  but  that  we 
should  run  all  social,  philanthropic  and 
religious  organizations  as  carefully  as 
possible  and  eliminate  certain  unneces- 
sary things  which  might  be  looked  upon 
as  extravagances. 

Especially  would  I  recommend  less 
printed  matter.  Although  I  realize  the 
value  of  advertising  our  work,  people 
are  much  too  busy  nowadays  to  read 
long  reports,  which  usually  go  in  the 
scrap  basket.  I  know  of  some  organi- 
zations, very  hard  up  for  funds,  who 
spend  several  hundred  dollars  on  a  long 
annual  report. 

I  feel  this  is  a  great  waste  of  money 
entrusted  to  us,  and  I  would  like  to 
recommend  emphatically  to  all  organi- 
zations, that  for  this  year  at  least,  they 
give  up  their  regular  annual  report,  and 
print  instead  a  brief  statement  with  the 
purpose,  statistical  record  of  work  done, 
and  treasurer's  report.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion,  from  many  things  I  have  heard 
and  experienced,  that  people  will  learn 
more  about  our  work  in  this  way  because 
they  will  read  short  leaflets  when  they 
will  not  even  look  over  a  long  pam- 
phlet. 

If  we  once  make  this  innovation,  I 
think  we  will  never  return  to  our  old 
methods.  In  this  way  we  can  also  save 
much  on  postage. 


I  have  also  found  it  possible  to  sav< 
a  considerable  amount  by  having  cer 
tain  programs,  etc.  typewritten  or  mime 
ographed,  instead  of  printed.  If  yoi 
have  stenographers  there  are  usualh 
days  when  they  are  not  too  busy  to  d( 
this. 

Therefore,  by  careful  planning  in  thi; 
and  other  ways  let  us  show  the  public 
that  we  are  able  to  keep  up  our  wort 
in  hard  times,  for  the  people  who  spe- 
cially need  us  then,  and  that  we  an 
more  worthy  of  support  because  of  in- 
creased efficiency  in  management. 

ELIZABETH  W.  DODGE. 
[National   Board,  Y.  W.   C.   A.] 
New  York. 

MATERNITY  WARDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  with  interest 
the  letter  in  THE  SURVEY  for  October 
10  from  F.  T.  L.  about  patients  dis- 
charged from  maternity  hospitals,  as  I 
have  been  connected  for  more  than  forty 
years  with  a  work  intended  to  help  hos- 
pital patients  of  this  class.  This  work 
was  begun  at  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital in  the  autumn  of  1873,  and  some 
members  of  the  group  who  first  began  it 
are  still  carrying  it  on.  In  the  case  of 
both  married  and  unmarried,  where  a 
mother  was  not  able  to  support  her  in- 
fant, the  only  resource  was  to  separate 
the  infant  from  the  mother  by  placing 
it  in  an  institution. 

To  meet  the  situation,  we  decided  on 
the  following  plan :  1.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  our  work  should  be  to  enable  a 
mother  to  retain  the  personal  charge  of 
her  child,  and  by  temporary  aid,  render 
her  self-supporting.  2.  To  include  in 
our  charity,  both  married  and  unmar- 
ried mothers.  3.  To  work  without  an 
institution. 

The  unmarried  patient  needs  to  be 
guarded  from  danger  not  only  when  she 
leaves  the  hospital,  but  during  the  period 
from  the  date  of  her  application  to  the 
time  she  can  be  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital. This  is  a  period  of  great  danger, 
as  a  homeless  and  friendless  girl  is  ex- 
posed at  this  time  to  the  influence  of 
those,  who,  for  their  own  purposes, 
would  lead  her  farther  astray. 

By  separating  an  unmarried  mother 
from  her  infant,  her  reputation  is  some- 
times saved  at  the  expense  of,  her  char- 
acter. She  needs  at  this  time  an  aim 
in  life.  A  young,  weak  girl  is  sometimes 
persuaded  by  friends  to  give  her  child 
up.  If  she  does  this,  she  is  far  more 
likely  to  go  astray  a  second  time. 

We  have  been  successful  in  this  work 
beyond  our  fondest  hopes.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  a  woman  who  has  once 
done  wrong  is  shut  out  from  all  hope 
of  retrieving  her  character;  that  no  re- 
spectable employment  is  open  to  her: 
that  no  home  will  receive  her;  that  she 
can  never  marry.  Our  experience  of 
manv  years  is  opposed  to  this  view. 

Where  feasible,  we  have  found  it  the 
best  plan  to  place  a  mother  in  some 
family  at  domestic  service,  her  infant 
being  received  with  her.  The  child 
grows  uo  among  wholesome  influences:, 
the  family  of  the  employer  often  be- 
comes much  attached  to  it;  the  mother 
is  esteemed  and  valued:  often  she  mar- 
ries respectably,  and  begins  her  new 
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life  on  a  basis  of  truth  and  honesty. 
With  many  of  our  patients  we  remain 
in  relations  for  years. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  reports  and 
leaflets  giving  a  fuller  account  of  our 
work  to  anyone  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

[Miss]  L.  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

[Secretary  Society  for  Helping  Des- 
titute Mothers  and  Infants.] 

91  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

TO  OUTGROW  WAR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  On  the  night  of 
ktober  29,  a  meeting  was  held  tinder 
le  auspices  of  the  Women's  Political 
Jnion,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  something  constructive, 
to  quote  the  chairman,  toward  post-war 
conditions.  One  of  the  speakers  of  the 
evening  was  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman. 
She  made  one  point  which,  even  among 
excellent  thoughts,  stands  out  pre-emin- 
ent, illumined  by  the  light  of  common- 
sense. 

She  said  that  we  should  rewrite  our 
histories !  As  we  teach  history  now,  we 
teach  with  it  race  hatred.  What  Ameri- 
can can  read  American  history,  as  now 
written,  and  love  the  English  without 
second  thought?  (And  the  majority 
'link  only  once,  when  at  all,  of  the 
st.)  What  Greek  his  history,  and 
)ve  the  invaders  of  Greece? 
Histories  draw  a  kindly  veil,  says 
trs.  Oilman,  over  wars  that  happened 
lany  decades  ago,  but  those  of  recent 
late  they  make  very  realistic.  They 
lention  all  facts,  but  wars  are  the  ones 
dwelt  upon.  Why,  the  very  word  "his- 
tory," to  the  person  of  only  limited 
high  school  education  or  the  small  B.  A. 
degree — and  these  two  types  make  up  the 
masses — is  synonymous  with  dates  of 
battles !  And  kings  and  governments 
comprise  periods  not  of  reform  or  of 
demoralization,  but  of  defeat  or  of  suc- 
cess in  battle. 

There  is  no  need  of  heaping  illustra- 
tion upon  illustration.  The  kernel  in 
the  nut  with  all  its  potentiality  is  dis- 
closed in  the  phrase — "rewrite  your  his- 
tories." Remember  the  future  is  com- 
ing and  though  it  may  be  built  upon 
the  past,  is  not  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
it.  Said  Mrs.  Oilman:  "I'd  not  join 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, but  were  there  a  'Mothers  of 
American  Evolution,'  I'd  join  !"  This  is 
the  keynote. 

Will  you  help  us  rewrite  our  histories 
— make  world  patriots — wipe  out  race 
hate?  Governments  make  wars,  but 
only  the  people  can  permit  them  and 
only  race  hatred  make  them  permissible. 
This  is  a  platitude,  but  while  some  ideas 
take  people  by  storm,  others  must  be- 
siege them.  And  look  !  Here  is  war  in 
ordinary  phraseology.  Out  with  it ! 

HARRIETTS  HART. 
New  York. 

[SUR.VEY  readers  who  did  not  hear 
Mrs.  Oilman,  will  gain  from  Dr.  Hart's 
letter  but  one  point  in  a  stirring  address. 
From  the  beginning  of  time,  Mrs.  Oil- 
man said,  men  have  always,  and  rightly, 
not  only  written  history  but  done  their 
daily  work  and  lived  their  lives  in  a 
spirit  of  combat.  Women  on  the  other 
hand,  have  done  their  work  and  meas- 


ured events  from  a  sense  of  growth. 
The  two  are  needed  to  supplement  each 
other,  particularly  in  ending  war,  or 
any  evil  entrenched  in  ages  of  custom. 
The  great  lessons  of  the  present  war, 
Mrs.  Oilman  found,  are  two.  First,  we 
need  fire-proof  buildings.  Second,  we 
need  war-proof  governments.  In  meet- 
ing the  second  and  greater  need,  wom- 
en, bringing  about  change  through 
growth,  can  serve  mankind  mightily. — 
EDITOR.] 

ROCHESTER  SATURDAY  CLOSING 

Miss  Mary  Chamberlain, 
c/o  THE  SURVEY: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult. 
enclosing  article  entitled  Saturday  Night 
Closing  on  Trial  in  Rochester,  by  Mary 
Chamberlain. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  meet  you  when 
you  were  in  Rochester.  However,  I  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy  in  mailing  proof 
of  the  article  you  propose  publishing, 
and  your  request  for  my  criticism  of  it 
and  the  correction  of  any  statement  of 
facts,  etc. 

So  far  as  the  article  refers  to  mat- 
ters other  than  the  Duffy-Powers  Com- 
pany, I  shall  offer  no  criticism  or  make 
any  attempt  to  correct  any  statement 
which  I  may  consider  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  conditions  or  misstatement  of 
facts;  at  most,  it  might  be  considered 
my  opinion  as  against  your  opinion  re- 
sulting from  your  investigation,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  debate. 

So  far  as  the  article  refers  to  the 
Duffy-Powers  Company,  there  are  many 
misstatements  of  facts,  and  I  would  of- 
fer you  the  two  following  general  criti- 
cisms for  your  guidance : 

The  first  criticism  would  be  that  it 
presents  the  question  as  a  controversy 
in  which  the  Duffy-Powers  Company  is 
fighting  for  the  opening  of  Rochester 
stores  Saturday  night.  This  is  unfair 
to  the  company  and  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  Duffy-Powers  Company  rec- 
ognizes no  such  controversy,  nor  is  it 
taking  part  in  any  such  controversy,  nor 
is  it  trying  to  force  the  other  retail 
stores  of  the  city  to  open  Saturday  night 
In  my  opinion  the  question  is  one  of  far 
more  importance  than  that  of  store 
hours,  for  it  puts  in  issue  whether  a 
company  acting  within  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  law  may  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and 
its  employes  do  that  which  existing  con- 
ditions of  trade  dictate  should  be  done 
for  the  protection  and  up-building  of  its 
business,  or  whether  in  such  matters  it 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  wish  of  com- 
petitors, the  employes  of  competitors 
and  of  those  who  have  no  financial  in- 
terest or  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  business.  On  that  question  the 
Duffy-Powers  Company  offers  no  ex- 
cuse or  any  apology  for  the  stand  it  has 
taken. 

My  second  criticism  would  be  that 
you  misrepresent  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  officers  or  manage- 
ment of  the  company  and  the  employes. 
No  one  may  read  your  article  and  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
management  was  not  sincere  in  putting 
to  a  vote  of  the  employes  the  proposed 
change  of  store  hours  and  that  the  em- 


ployes were  not  sincere  in  voting  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  change.  At  the 
meeting  you  refer  to  I  was  most  parti- 
cular to  place  before  the  employes  the 
reason  for  the  proposed  change  of  hours, 
why  I  had  recommended  it  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  was  recommending  it 
to  them. 

I  stated  further  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors' approval  was  made  conditional 
on  their  approval  and  that  the  store 
would  not  open  Saturday  evenings  if 
they  voted  in  the  negative;  further,  that 
they  might  vote  upon  the  question  by 
secret  ballot,  by  acclamation,  or  by  any 
other  method  they  chose.  They  imme- 
diately called  for  the  question  and  by 
acclamation  voted  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  No  nay  votes  were  called. 
This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  expected  a 
divided  opinion,  and  thus,  as  a  further 
record,  I  asked  that  all  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  change  to  so  rec- 
ord it  by  rising.  Everyone,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  rose,  and  on  the  nay  vote  no 
one  rose.  I  know  the  people  in  our  or- 
ganization, and  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  you  have  no  more 
right  to  question  their  sincerity  or  mo- 
tive in  this  matter  than  you  have  to 
question  mine.  It  would  be  resented  by 
them  no  less  than  it  is  by  me. 

You  will  find  enclosed  herewith  the 
article  referred  to  and  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  answer 
you  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Trusting  this  delay  will  cause  you  no 
inconvenience,  I  am  very  sincerely, 
JAMES  P.  B.  DUFFY. 

[President  Duffy-Powers  Company]. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Duffy,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Duffy-Powers  department  store,  furnish- 
ed Miss  Chamberlain  information  from 
the  company's  point  of  view.  Mr.  Duffy 
gives  in  his  letter  greater  detail  as  to 
the  vote  of  the  Duffy-Powers  employes 
on  Saturday  night  closing.  The  impres- 
sions he  took  away  from  the  meeting  af- 
ford interesting  comparison  with  those 
of  the  shop  girl  quoted  by  Miss  Cham- 
berlain in  her  article  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
November  7.  Do  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY agree  with  Mr.  Duffy  in  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  individual  liberty  of  a 
department  store  ? — EDITOR.] 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WAR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  one  of  your  old 
subscribers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  take  exception  to  the  article  A  Sub- 
stitute for  War,  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
October  30.  I  and  other  members  of 
the  family  are  truly  shocked  to  read  a 
eulogy  on  war,  at  this  moment.  It — the 
glorification  of  war — is  surely  out  of 
place.  In  the  last  number,  the  paper 
opens  with  testimony  of  an  army  nurse 
as  to  the  horrible  acts  and  consequent 
anguish  as  the  result  of  war. 

How  can  any  sane  mind  try  to  make 
anything  connected  with  such  wrong-do- 
ing attractive?  Such  an  article  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  harm,  and  lowers  the 
tone  and  standard  of  your  paper  essen- 
tially. 

[MRS.]    M.    SCHLESINGER. 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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f  O  THE  EDITOR:  All  must  sympathize 
with  the  general  object  of  Joseph 
Lee's  article,  What  Substitute  for  War? 
But  there  will  assuredly  be  protests 
against  his  assertion  that  war  is  ''good  in 
the  main."  Can  anybody  look  at  what  is 
now  going  on  in  Europe,  and  say  that 
it  is  good  in  the  main  ?  The  motive  with 
which  most  of  the  soldiers  go  into  it  is 
doubtless  good;  but  the  thing  itself  is 
hellish. 

The  wish  to  kill  one's  fellow  creatures 
is  not  a  fundamental  instinct  of  human 
nature.  What  is  fundamental  is  the 
wish  to  put  forth  energy,  to  measure 
one's  strength  against  opposing  force. 
There  are  better  ways  of  doing  this  than 
by  international  slaughter. 

Mr.  Lee  says :  "War  is  a  directly  satis- 
fying human  occupation,  carried  on  for 
ifs  own  sake,  not  for  an  ulterior  end." 
That  was  the  view  of  the  old  Norsemen. 
Their  idea  of  heaven  was  Valhalla, 
where  the  champions  were  to  fight  every 
day  till  all  were  killed — not  for  any  spe- 
cial object,  but  for  the  pure  love  of  fight- 
ing— and  the  next  day  come  to  life 
and  begin  over  again.  But  nowadays 
nobody  justifies  going  to  war  except  for 
an  ulterior  end.  All  the  enthusiasm  in 
the  present  European  war  comes  from 
the  belief  of  the  soldiers  of  each  nation 
that  they  are  defending  their  father- 
land and  the  general  cause  of  freedom 
and  civilization.  Apart  from  a  righteous 
cause,  there  is  no  more  chivalry  in  a 
war  than  in  a  prize  fight. 

The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  satisfy 
the  human  love  of  struggle  and  conflict, 
and  to  keep  alive  chivalry,  without  war. 
Charles  Kingsley  said:  "Chivalry  will 
never  be  dead  so  long  as  there  is  a 
wrong  left  unredressed  on  earth,  and  a 
man  to  say,  'I  will  right  that  wrong,  or 
give  my  life  in  the  attempt.' "  Can 
anyone  read  THE  SURVEY  without  real- 
izing that  our  own  country  is  full  of 
wrongs — big  ones — that  it  will  take  a 
tremendous  struggle  to  abolish? 


Jane  Addams  says:  "Unsanitary 
housing,  poisonous  sewage,  contaminated 
water,  infant  mortality,  the  spread  of 
contagion,  adulterated  food,  impure 
milk,  smoke-laden  air,  ill-ventilated  fac- 
tories, dangerous  occupations,  juvenile 
crime,  unwholesome  crowding,  prostitu- 
tion and  drunkenness  are  the  enemies 
which  modern  cities  must  face  and  over- 
come." 

There  are  also  all  the  great  state  and 
national  contests  for  good  government. 
When  Richard  Cobden  was  in  the  thick 
of  his  fight  over  the  corn  laws,  did  he 
feel  it  necessary  to  commit  physical  as- 
sault and  battery  upon  a  neighbor  in 
order  to  work  off  steam  or  to  find  an 
outlet  for  his  combative  instincts? 
There  is  unlimited  opportunity  in  social 
service  for  self-sacrifice,  idealism,  and 
heroism  as  well;  for  if  anyone  goes 
back  of  the  symptoms  of  human  misery 
and  tries  to  strike  at  its  causes,  he  is  apt 
to  find  himself  in  actual  personal  dan- 
ger, as  Judge  Lindsey  and  many  others 
can  testify. 

For  the  physical  exhilaration  of  phy- 
sical welfare,  let  us  substitute  a  much 
wider  opportunity  for  active  sports  and 
games.  We  owe  much  to  Mr.  Lee  for 
his  efforts  in  this  line.  And,  to  supply 
the  supposed  moral  advantages  of  war, 
let  us  get  as  many  people  as  possible 
profoundly  interested  in  the  great  social 
movements  of  our  time.  Then  they  will 
never  lack  a  chance  to  take  part  in  a 
good  fight.  Their  warfare  will  be  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
"principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places." 

Mr.  Lee  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
competition.  So  far  as  it  means  a  mere- 
ly selfish  rivalry,  it  is  far  from  being 
good  for  the  soul.  Jane  Brownlee  says 
it  is  perfectly  possible  in  school  to  teach 
a  little  boy  to  do  his  best  "in  order  to 
help  the  other  child,  not  in  order  to  beat 
the  other  child."  This  may  be  thought 
Utopian;  but  some  of  us  hope  for  a 
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time   when   the   strugle  to   crush   on*   . 
competitors  will  be  superseded  by  a  ge 
erous  emulation  to  see  who  can  do  mo 
for  the  common  good.    During  the  cr 
sades,  according  to     the     tale,  Richai 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  once  led  by  has 
irritation  to  defy  King  Philip  of  Franc 
But  Philip  answered:  "The  only  strii 
between  the  Lions  of  England  and  tf 
Lilies  of  France  shall  be  which  shall  I 
carried   deepest   into   the  ^anks   of   th 
infidels." 

Instead  of  slaughtering  each  othe 
people  will  some  day  find  that  all  the  a 
leged  spiritual  advantages  of  war  can  b 
found  in  making  war  upon  ignoranc 
and  evil. 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 

Boston. 


T  O  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  practical  matte 
I  do  not  see  much  difference  of  opin 
ion  between  Miss  Blackwell  and  myseli 
We  agree  that  war  should  be  abolished 
But  as  bearing  on  other  social  issues  J 
think  it  is  important  to  see  that,  hideou:  | 
as  war  is  in  its  effects,  there  is  never- 
theless good  in  the  warlike  instinct. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  a  little  boy  were  taught,  as 
Jane  Brownlee  says  is  possible,  to  do 
his  best  "in  order  to  help  the  other 
child,  not  in  order  to  beat  the  other 
child."  Competition,  the  desire  to  win, 
is  not  an  evil  desire,  nor  a  selfish  one. 
Its  essence  is  not  in  seeking  any  reward 
but  in  the  competition  itself,  as  the  es- 
sence of  science  is  not  in  being  paid  but 
in  satisfying  the  great  human  instinct 
of  curiosity.  These  main-springs  of 
human  nature  are  self-acting  and  self- 
justifying,  not  requiring  to  be  bribed. 

What  I  wanted  especially  to  say  was 
that  things  to  be  better  than  the  best  in 
war  must  have  some  music  in  them. 
Fighting  unsanitary  housing,  bad  sew- 
age, etc.,  is  not  a  complete  substitute 
unless  it  generates  as  high  a  spirit  as 
that  called  forth  in  battle.  I  should  like 
to  claim  for  these  pursuits — which  hap- 
pen to  be  of  the  sort  in  which  I  per- 
sonally am  interested — that  they  could 
already  boast  such  high  and  such  gener- 
al inspiration,  but  I  can  not  feel  that 
such  a  claim  is  justified.  My  plea  is 
that  we  should  utilize  the  standard  of 
idealism  and  self-sacrifice  set  by  war  as 
an  inspiration  to  make  peace  not  the  ab- 
sence of  fighting  but  the  building  up  of 
a  world  in  which  the  element  of  rom- 
ance still  persists. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 

JOTTINGS 

A  residuary  legacy  of  from  $50,000  to 
$80.000  recently  came  to  the  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Harrison  R.  Newcomb.  This  is  the  first 
large  bequest  to  the  society.  Another,  from 
the  late  John  Huntington  who  gave  $500,000 
toward  Cleveland's  new  art  museum,  will 
not  be  available  for  many  years. 


A  federal  bill  for  a  mmirnurn  wage 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
discussed  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  December  10-11.  A  symposium 
is  being  arranged  to  cover  the  experiences 
of  the  state  minimum  wage  commissions  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Minnesota  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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NOW  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM 

Some  Inf  mation  for  Mother 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

An  interview  with  a  little  girl  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  first  published 
ia  The  Survey  for  March  7,  1914. 

"The  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  translate  the  facts 
of  sex  into  terms  for  a  child's  understanding." 

15  CENTS  A  COPY                                      25  OR  MORE,  10  CENTS  EACH 
POSTAGE  PREPAID  OF 

THE    SURVEY 

1  05  East  Twenty  -second  Street,  New  York 

The  GIST  of  IT- 

J^AST  winter,  when  New  York's  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House  overflowed  night 
after  night,  some  hundreds  of  "regulars" 
and  "lifers"  occupied  beds.  Tammany  Hall 
sent  them  registration  notices  at  that  ad- 
dress. Commissioner  Kingsbury  turned 
them  out  and  discharged  the  superintendent. 
Since  then  his  department  has  been  attacked 
right  and  left  and  his  investigators  have 
been  assaulted.  Page  188. 

'J'HE  children  of  America  have  sent  a 
whole  ship's  cargo  of  clothes  and  toys 
to  the  children  of  Europe  whose  chimneys 
Santa  Claus  will  not  find  this  year.  Page 
186. 

foreman  of  the  Royalton  mine  in 
Illinois,  J.  B.  Brown,  is  credited  with 
saving  sixty  lives  by  his  quick  order  to  re- 
verse the  air  fans  after  an  explosion.  Lit- 
tle relief  is  needed  among  the  thrifty  fam- 
ilies of  the  forty-two  men  who  were  killed. 
The  Royalton  miners  had  elected  not  to 
come  under^the  stale  compensation  law  and 
litigation  may  be*Jecessary  to  settle  their 
claims.  Page  18?S 

PROGRESS   of  the  campaign   for   safety 
on  city  streets.     Page  194. 

"J1  HE  Chicago  Tribune's  plan  to  find 
American  homes  for  Belgian  orphans  is 
approved  conditionally  by  leading  Belgians 
in  this  country  and  by  Chicago  child-help- 
ing agencies.  The  point  is  made  that  Bel- 
gium, which  has  lost  most  everything  else, 
must  not  be  stripped  of  its  coming  genera- 
tion. Page  185. 

J7LEVEN      books      on      the      Protestant 
churches  and  social  service.     Page  197. 

A  FEDERAL  bulletin  on  court  decisions 
affecting  labor.    Page  193. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
developing  from  its  original  trade-group 
idea  toward  recognition  of  some  form  of 
industrial  unionism,  writes  Professor  Carl- 
ton.  Its  future  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
keep  step  with  the  times.  Page  191. 

Y_  M.  C.  A.  work  abroad  has  become 
'largely  work  among  the  troops.  Two 
hundred  thousand  members  including  nearly 
all  the  secretaries  are  following  the  colors. 
Page  198. 

ALTHOUGH  Moody  did  his  chief  work 
before  the  day  of  organized  social  serv- 
ice, his  life  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
service  to  his  neighbors,  Mr.  Rawson  finds. 
Page  196. 

J^  OCHESTER  gives   popular   lectures   to 
teach  large  groups  of  people  how  to 
live  a  little  longer.    Page  185. 

QRAPHIC  Methods  for  Presenting  Facts, 
a  new  book,  will  be  of  prime  service 
to  all  who  are  arranging  exhibits  and  charts 
or  trying  in  any  way  to  present  social  facts 
in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  eye.  Page  195. 

(CHARLES  B.  BARNES  has  been  appoint- 
ed   director    of    the    new    employment 
bureau  and  labor  exchanges  of  New  York 
state.    Page  192. 


OMKBO! 


\O    STRETCH    THE   SPAN    OF 
HUMAN  LIFE 

"LiVE  A  LITTLE  longer"  is  an  un- 
usual campaign  slogan  in  days  when  life 
is  held  so  cheaply.  But  in  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  it  is  a  popular  slogan  for  a  move- 
ment to  spread  health  education. 

Two  years  ago  the  superintendent  of 
schools  had  the  idea  that  there  are  prob- 
ably thousands  of  women  in  the  com- 
munity who  would  be  glad  to  learn  more 
about  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  the 
care  of  the  injured.  Starting  with  one 
man,  this  idea  had  so  grown  within  a 
year  that  it  was  embodied  in  a  petition 
to  the  Board  of  Education  signed  by 
3,000  tax  payers.  Endorsements  were 
secured  from  the  Union  Ministerial  As- 
sociation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Woman's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union. 

In  January,  a  course  on  health  educa- 
tion for  women  over  18  years  was  open- 
ed at  the  East  High  School.  The  class, 
which  numbered  over  100,  had  two  les- 
sons a  week  for  12  weeks,  one  taught 
by  a  woman  doctor,  the  other  by  a  train- 
ed nurse.  The  pupils  paid  for  enroll- 
ment $1  which  was  returned  at  the  close 
of  the  course  to  all  who  had  attended 
SO  per  cent  of  the  lessons. 

So  successful  was  the  venture  that  in 
October,  similar  courses  were  started  in 
the  schools  in  different  sections  of  the 
city.  Moreover,  with  the  idea  proved 
practicable  and  the  course  practical, 
the  sponsors  of  the  movement  solicited 
the  co-operation  of  the  Rochester  Life 
Underwriters.  As  a  result,  a  score  of 
local  insurance  agents,  representing  the 
largest  insurance  companies  in  America, 
prepared  a  descriptive  folder  for  policy- 
holders  and  are  urging  their  home  offices 
to  advocate  the  movement  in  all  cities. 

The  courses  this  fall  were  shorter 
than  those  of  last  year,  but  they  were 
out  on  the  same  principle  after  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  Zimmer  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Dr.  George  M.  Goler,  the 
city  health  officer. 

The  schedule  includes  lessons  in  how 
to  observe,  record  and  report  symptoms : 
when  to  do  nothing  until  the  doctor  ar- 
rives; what  is  proper  food  for  the  sick 
and  how  it  sh-uld  be  prepared;  how  to 
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care  for  children ;  how  to  make  the  aged 
comfortable. 

"Occasional  lectures  on  these  sub- 
jects," states  the  folder  of  the  Life  Un- 
derwriters Association,  "are  compara- 
tively common.  But  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  giving  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  adults  of  a  connected, 
consecutive  course  of  lessons  in  the  day 
as  well  as  in  the  evening  is  entirely 
new." 


signs  in  deep  mourn- 
*"*  ing  have  proved  as  success- 
ful, as  they  are  lugubrious  in  rais- 
ing Buffalo's  share  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund,  set  at  $36,000. 

LARGE  committee  of  women 
under  the  leadership  of 
Mabel  Wilcox  is  soliciting  contri- 
butions of  $2.50  a  month  each 
from  the  women  of  Buffalo,  which 
is  used  in  paying  wages  to  unem- 
ployed women  for  making  gar- 
ments for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
the  settlements  are  supplying  the 
sewing  women. 

'T'HIS  kills  two  birds  with  one 
•*•  stone.  It  helps  the  idle  women 
and  furnishes  the  garments  which 
well-to-do  women  had  pledged 
themselves  to  make. 


FINDING  AMERICAN  HOMES  FOR 
WAR  ORPHANS 

THE  CHICAGO  Tribune  announces 
a  bold  proposal  and  plan  to  find  Ameri- 
can homes  for  homeless  children,  orphan 
or  half-orphan,  among  the  war-stricken 
peoples.  It  proposes  first  to  appeal  for 
the  opening  of  good  homes  which,  be- 
cause they  are  childless  or  simply  chari- 
table, can  make  room  for  a  homeless 
child.  To  aid  it  in  investigating  families 
applying  for  children,  it  has  appealed  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  child-helping 
agencies  in  Chicago.  To  provide  for  the 
careful  selection  of  children  abroad  and 
to  guard  against  any  mental  or  physical 
defect,  it  proposes  that  physicians  and 
nurses  especially  equipped  to  make  the 
inspection  be  sent  to  the  war  zone. 

Prominent  among  the  Tribune's  staff 
entrusted  with  this  difficult  undertaking 
is  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  formerly  health 
commissioner  of  Chicago  and  now  editor 
of  its  health  department. 

The  Belgian  refugees  are  expected  to 
furnish  the  first  and  the  most  children 
for  both  temporary  care  and  for  per- 
manent adoption  in  American  homes. 
The  Belgian  minister  at  Washington  has 
forwarded  the  details  of  the  Tribune's 
plan  to  his  government.  The  Belgian 
consul  at  Chicago,  Cyrille  Vermeren, 
while  keenly  appreciative  of  this  and  of 
other  tokens  of  American  sympathy  for 
the  Belgian  people,  thus  expressed  his 
conditional  approval  of  the  plan : 

"It  appears  to  me  that  our  first  effort 
should  be  to  take  care  of  all  the  children 
we  can  in  Belgium,  and  to  preserve  them 
for  Belgium.  ...  If  they  cannot 
be  cared  for  in  their  native  country, 
I  know  of  nothing  that  would  be  so  fine, 
so  charitable,  so  christian-like  as  to  bring 
them  to  this  country  to  care  for  them 
here.  It  appears  to  me  at  first  glance 
that  possibly  there  might  be  many  legal 
difficulties.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  all 
difficulties  could  be  surmounted  in  fac- 
ing the  actual  task  of  caring  for  the 
orphans." 

Madame  Vandervelde,  wife  of  the 
noted  Socialist  author  and  leader,  who  is 
in  the  Belgian  cabinet,  while  heartily 
commending  the  plan,  also  doubted,  "if 
the  plan  to  take  care  of  the  war  orphans 
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Donahey   in    Clrvelaud  Plain    Dealer 
THERE   WILL  BE  A   SANTA  CLAUS 


r>HIPLOAD  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
OFF  FOR  EUROPE 


can  work  out  to  any  great  extent  at  this 
time,  because  there  is  a  condition  of  con- 
fusion existing,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  never  saw  before."  And  she 
added : 

"That  there  may  be  difficulties  and 
complications  at  first  in  working  out  the 
plan,  should  not  in  the  least  deter  those 
who  have  it  in  hand  from  pursuing  it 
vigorously,  for  the  time  will  come  when 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple will  again  take  up  their  residences  in 
their  war  stricken  country,  and  there 
will  be  so  many  beautiful  little  children 
without  parents,  without  homes,  without 
knowledge  of  what  became  of  father  or 
mother,  as  will  touch  the  heart  of  the 
world." 

The  Tribune  also  quotes  "one  of  the 
most  experienced  men  in  the  county  in 
all  lines  of  social  work,"  as  suggesting, 
"that  European  war  widows,  while  re- 
luctant to  give  up  any  of  their  children 
permanently,  might  be  more  than  glad  to 
send  them  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
a  good  American  home,  or  until  they  are 
able  to  establish  themselves  again  in 
their  native  lands." 

In  line  with  -these  cautionary  sugges- 
tions is  the  following  action  of  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  in 
response  to  the  Tribune's  request  for  its 
co-operation : 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  Il- 
linois Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
are  perhaps  in  a  peculiar  position  to  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  the  afflic- 
tions and  problems  of  the  destitute  chil- 
dren of  war-stricken  Europe  and  can 
see  in  the  plan  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
great  possibilities  for  ameliorating  the 
distress.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 


mother  is  probably  living  and  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  these  children  should 
be  saved  to  them  so  that  they  may  not  be 
doubly  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  both  hus- 
band and  children. 

"The  society  gladly  responds  to  the 
Tribune's  request  for  co-operation,  with 
the  understanding. 

"First.  That  in  assuming  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent  care  and  custody 
of  the  children  from  the  warring  na- 
tions, all  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  government  and  of  indi- 
vidual states  affected  by  the  work,  be 
complied  with  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit. 

"Second.  That  satisfactory  and  defi- 
nite arrangements  be  made  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governments  from 
which  the  children  come  concerning 
questions  of  custody,  care  and  final  dis- 
position of  each  child. 

"Third.  That  either  through  physi- 
cians representing  our  government,  or 
other  responsible  medical  authority  all 
questions  of  mental  and  physical  sound- 
ness shall  be  adequately  covered. 

"Fourth.  That  since  the  society  is  al- 
ready carrying  heavy  burdens  and  its 
normal  work  is  exceptionally  heavy,  any 
additional  responsibilities  must  bring 
with  them  means  of  financial  support. 

"The  society  believes  that  the  family 
home  affords  the  best  possible  kind  of 
care  for  normal  children  who  must  be 
separated  from  their  own  people  and  it 
believes  that  the  stricken  children  of  the 
war  zone  will  be  welcomed  to  American 
firesides  until  a  happier  time  prevails. 

"Under  these  conditions  the  society 
gladly  extends  the  services  of  its  state- 
wide organization  for  the  careful  inves- 
tigation of  families  applying  for  children 
and  the  supervision  necessary  to  safe- 
guard all  the  interests  of  the  child." 


INTO  THE  GREAT  hull  of  th< 
"Christmas  Ship,"  alias  Jason,  a  Unitec 
States  collier  all  newly  painted  for  ttu 
occasion,  have  swung  forty-three  car 
loads  of  gifts  for  children  in  the  war- 
ring countries  of  Europe. 

These  gifts  have  come  from  all  parts- 
of  the  country,  four  carloads  holding 
more  than  200,000  articles,  coming  from 
California  alone.  Forty-three  railroad? 
and  all  the  great  express  companies  have 
given  free  transportation  to  Bush  Ter- 
minal in  Brooklyn,  and  Norton,  Lilly  & 
Co.,  gave  the  use  of  a  pier  for  the  actual 
loading.  City  authorities,  churches,  mail 
carriers,  department  stores,  individual 
firms,  —  all  have  helped  by  service,  special 
prices,  and  donation.  The  very  dock- 
men,  hauling  barrels  and  packing  cases. 
and  guiding  the  great  nets  that  swung 
them  over  the  collier's  side,  worked  as 
if  for  something  more  than  wages. 

This  modern  Jason  sails  away  not  to 
find  a  golden  fleece  but  to  take  many  a 
warm  and  woolly  one  to  homeless  and 
impoverished  children.  For  the  main 
part  of  its  cargo  is  garments,  —  garments 
by  the  thousands,  chiefly  for  children; 
some  for  women;  a  few  for  men.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  cargo  is  food  ;  30  per 
cent,  toys,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Ensign  Baker,  who  supervised  the  load- 
ing. 

All  this  material  was  received  at  one 
of  the  terminal's  lofts;  there  sorted,  re- 
packed and  marked  for  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Servia  and  Greece.  It  is  expected  that 
the  gifts  for  Russia  will  sail  directly  to 
Archangel  and  be  forwarded  thence  to 
Petrograd.  In  all  countries,  the  things 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross. 

This  splendid  result  has  followed  two 
months  of  planning  and  hard  work.  On 
September  5  the  Chicago  Herald  printed 
an  appeal  addressed  to  the  children  of 
America. 

The  plan  then  presented  had  bee 
originated  by  James  Keeley,  of 
Herald,  and  has  since  become  we 
known  through  200  newspapers  whic 
have  since  co-operated,  "from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  Gotham."  Children 
everywhere  have  worked,  earned,  sacri- 
ficed and  given.  In  schools,  they  have 
held  plays  or  fairs,  netting  good  results 
"for  the  Santa  Claus  Ship."  One  schc 
sent  in  $616.56.  In  another,  an  indu 
trial  class  made  thirty  little  flannelette 
nighties  and  twenty-three  soft  little 
petticoats.  One  child  brought  an  apron. 
in  the  pocket  of  which  was  sewed  a 
penny  and  a  little  note  "From  a  Polish 
girl  to  a  Belgian  girl."  Four  marbles  — 
three  agates  and  an  alley  —  rolled  from 
the  pocket  of  a  boy's  coat  that  was  being 
repacked  on  the  pier. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have 
lent  a  hand.  In  Philadelphia  grown-ups 
helped  in  the  "child  federation,"  receiv- 
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ing  and  forwarding  all  material  from  a 
specially  decorated  pavilion. 

The  cosmopolitan  playgrounds  in 
large  cities  have  shared  in  the  plan. 
"The  Christmas  Ship  plan  is  finding 
great  favor,"  said  one  playground  man- 
ager. "A  thousand  German,  Polish  and 
Irish  children  play  together  on  our 
grounds  every  day.  The  Christmas  idea 
will  do  a  great  deal  toward  instilling 
into  the  hearts  of  these  children  a  love 
of  peace." 

Many  special  gifts — baby  outfits,  un- 
used ;  parcels  of  little  clothes  but  slightly 
worn ;  dolls,  newly  dressed — were  found 
among  the  simpler,  more  substantial 
shawls,  Tam-o'-Shanters,  mittens,  muf- 
flers, and  what  not.  The  things  are  al- 
most all  new.  And  they  are  attractive 
as  well  as  useful. 

Money  sent  to  the  central  fund  is  re- 
ported by  the  Chicago  Herald  as  suffi- 
cient to  buy  "1,500  woolen  scarfs,  1,500 
woolen  shawls,  5,000  woolen  toques, 
4.800  woolen  caps,  144  woolen  jackets, 
and  156  pairs  of  woolen  leggings." 

The  "Santa  Claus  Ship"  left  the  pier 
duly,  but  anchored  in  New  York  bay 
until  all  dangers  of  Friday  the  thirteenth 
were  past,  and  then  put  out  to  sea. 

THE   SAVING    COURAGE    OF    A 
MINE  FOREMAN 

FIFTY-TWO  MEN  were  killed  in  a 
gas  explosion  in  the  north  mine  of  the 
Franklin  Coal  and  Coke  Company  at 
Royalton,  111.,  October  27.  At  least  sixty 
others  might  have  lost  their  lives  but  for 
the  quickness  and  resolution  of  the  mine 
foreman,  J.  B.  Brown,  who  was  cour- 
ageous enough  to  order  the  air  current 
reversed  within  a  minute  after  the  ex- 
plosion— the  very  thing  which  is  blamed 
for  increasing  the  death  toll  at  the 
Cherry  disaster  five  years  ago. 

The  last  cage  load  of  357  men  had  just 
gone  down  the  shaft  and  Brown  himself 
•was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  cage, 
when  the  explosion  occurred.  With 
the  memory  of  the  criticism  of  what 
\vas  done  at  Cherry,  it  was  a  terrible 
responsibility  for  Brown  to  take.  But 
like  a  flash,  he  ordered  the  fans  reversed 
and  then  threw  his  own  life  in  the  bal- 
ance by  going  down  the  shaft  to  notify 
the  men  who  might  be  endangered  by 
liis  action. 

As  he  expected,  he  found  men  lying 
all  around  the  foot  of  the  shaft  gasping 
for  breath,  but  already  the  reversed 
fans  were  pouring  fresh  air  down  upon 
them.  He  sent  52  of  them,  in  all  stages 
of  exhaustion,  to  the  surface.  Then, 
with  his  helpers,  he  rushed  into  the 
workings.  They  met  and  turned  back 
thirty-eight  men,  and  then  penetrating 
the  farthest  workings,  they  found  and 
sent  to  the  surface  213  others  who  did 
not  know  there  had  been  an  explosion. 

The  state  mine  examiners,  who  arrived 
soon  after  the  accident,  declare  that  the 
place  where  the  explosion  occurred  had 


already  been  pointed  out  as  dangerous, 
and  that  the  men  had '  been  warned 
against  going  into  that  part.  Two  days 
before  the  accident,  the  company's  mine 
examiner  had  reported  gas  there  and  had 
put  a  barrier  across  the  tracks  so  that 
no  one  could  enter  that  part  of  the  mine 
without  being  warned.  Again,  only  four 
hours  before  the  explosion,  the  com- 
pany's examiner  had  made  another  ex- 
amination, and  had  found  gas.  In  proof 
of  his  statement  to  this  effect,  the  res- 
cuing party  which  brought  out  some  of 
the  bodies,  fell  over  the  rail  from  the 
car  track  which  the  examiner  had  placed 
there  as  a  bar.  On  it  was  plainly  legible 
the  warning  he  had  chalked:  "Gas — 
Danger." 

The  state  mine  examiners  who  went 
over  the  workings  and  made  inquiries, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  some  un- 
identified miner  ignored  the  warning 
and  entered  the  gas-filled  room  with  an 
open  lamp. 

Rescue  parties  were  sent  from  neigh- 
boring mines,  and  within  an  hour  help 
arrived  from  the  mine  rescue  station  at 
Benton,  111.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  rescue  car  went  from  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  its  trained  rescue  work- 
ers gave  good  service  in  reviving  the 
men  who  were  brought  out  unconscious. 
Six  Negro  miners  from  the  rescue  crew 
of  the  Madison  Coal  Corporation,  near 
St.  Louis,  were  foremost  in  the  rescue 
work.  The  first  doctor  to  reach  the 
scene  was  Paul  Springs,  a  Negro  phy- 
sician, who  led  the  efforts  to  resuscitate 
men  overcome  by  the  gas. 

Of  those  who  lost  their  lives,  thirty 
were  married,  but  the  families  of  ten  are 


A  RECOMMENDATION  BY  THE 
GOVERNOR 

To    the    People    of    the    State    of 
Michigan, 

Greeting : 

Michigan  is  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  "stamp  out"  hog  cholera. 
Hogs  arc  marketable. 

Michigan  is  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  "stamp  out"  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  Cattle  are  marketable. 

Why  not  make  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  "stamp  out"  tuberculosis 
in  men.  women  and  children  ? 
Human  beings  a:  c  priceless. 

I,  Woodbridgc  N.  Ferris,  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  most  earnestly 
urge  physicians,  health  officers, 
nurses,  teachers,  mayors  and  vil- 
lage and  city  officials  to  attend 
the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis, 
at  Muskegon.  October  27  and  28. 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
Michigan  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  importance  of  banishing  the 
White  Plague  from  our  great 
state. 

WOOUHRIDGE  N.  FERRIS. 

Governor. 


still  in  Europe.  Ten  of  the  dead  were 
Americans,  twenty-eight  Slavs,  and  four- 
teen Italians.  Twenty-five  men  were  in- 
jured, but  only  two  seriously. 

The  Royalton  mine  is  rated  one  of  the 
best  in  Illinois,  both  as  to  working  con- 
ditions and  product.  It  is  worked  by 
two  shifts,  producing  about  2,700  tons  a 
day.  The  present  company,  of  which  J. 
L.  Mitchell  of  St.  Louis  is  president,  has 
owned  the  mine  about  four  and  a  half 
years.  Royalton,  now  a  town  of  2,000 
inhabitants,  dates  from  the  sinking  of 
the  shaft  about  six  years  ago. 

There  was  little  need  for  emergency 
aid  for  the  families,  for  the  mine  had 
been  running  steadily  at  full  capacity 
for  months,  and  the  men  were  earning 
an  average  of  $90  a  month,  with  indi- 
vidual entries  as  high  as  $200  a  month. 
Pay  day  came  two  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  men's  wages  were  paid  di- 
rectly to  their  dependents.  The  State 
Federation  of  Labor  granted  each  fam- 
ily $200  immediately,  the  local  union 
levied  an  assessment  for  them,  a  collec- 
tion will  be  taken  from  all  the  other  lo- 
cals in  the  state,  and  in  addition  to  all 
this  the  men  were  thrifty  and  had  saved 
money.  The  company  bought  cemetery 
lots  and  buried  the  dead. 

Representatives  of  the  Italian  and 
Russian  embassies  visited  the  mine  and 
examined  the  conditions,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  had  its  district  manager 
from  Chicago,  J.  J.  O'Connor,  on  hand. 

The  miners  working  for  this  company 
had  elected  not  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act,  so  that  if  there  is  disagreement  over 
the  responsibility  for  the  accident,  liti- 
gation may  be  necessary  to  settle  the 
claims. 

The  gas  was  detected  and  the  miners 
were  prohibited  from  entering  the  work- 
ing where  it  was,  and  the  bratticing 
to  remove  the  gas  had  been  undertaken, 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  passed  af- 
ter the  Cherry  disaster.  Nothing  more 
could  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plosion, except  to  close  the  mine  while 
the  gas  was  being  removed  from  this 
one  working.  That  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  miners  from  working  elsewhere 
in  the  mine,  against  which  they  would 
probably  have  protested. 


A 


RMY   SERVICE   NOT  WORK    IN 
THE  ORDINARY  SENSE 


ONE  John  Hugh  Williams  has 
set  at  naught  the  Islington  Board  of 
Guardians  who  offered  him,  an  idle  man, 
employment  in  the  British  army,  and 
has  put  on  the  record  a  court  decision 
that  service  with  the  colors  is  not  work- 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Williams,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Cornwallis  Road  Workhouse,  Holloway, 
was  summoned  before  the  North  London 
Police  Court  by  the  Islington  Board  of 
Guardians  for  refusing  to  maintain  him- 
self. The  London  Charity  Organisation 
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The  Survey,  November  2 1 ,  1914 


Review  for  October  tells  of  the  case, 
though  it  does  not  make  clear  why  a 
young  man  of  thirty-two,  apparently 
able-bodied  enough  to  be  considered  for 
the  army,  should  be  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse  unless  unemployment  in  Lon- 
don is  much  worse  than  Americans  have 
been  led  to  believe. 

"On  behalf  of  the  guardians  it  was 
stated  that  the  defendant  was  given  an 
offer  to  enlist  in  the  army.  He  was  an 
able-bodied  man  and  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer would  have  accepted  him  subject  to 
a  medical  examination.  It  was  submitted 
that,  having  been  offered  work  by  the 
recruiting  officer  and  having  refused, 
the  defendant  came  within  section  3  of 
the  vagrancy  act. 

"The  Holloway  recruiting  sergeant,  in 
evidence,  said  that  he  went  to  the  work- 
house at  the  request  of  the  assistant- 
master  to  see  applicants  for  enlistment. 
Thirteen  volunteered  for  the  army,  but 
the  defendant  said  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  join.  He  was  offered 
service  with  the  Royal  Fusiliers  or  the 
Foot  Guards.  In  reply  to  the  magistrate 
the  defendant  declared  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  volunteer.  Mr.  d'Eyncourt  [the 
magistrate],  in  dismissing  the  summons, 
said  he  did  not  consider  that  the  offer 
made  to  the  defendant  was  work  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  an  unwilling  man 
was  not  the  sort  of  person  who  was 
wanted  in  the  ranks  of  the  British 
army." 

/->OLDIERS'   us.  WORKINGMEN'S 
DENEFITS 
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OLITICS    STRIKING    BACK    AT    THE    CHARITIES    DE- 
PARTMENT-By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


THE  VIGILANCE  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  democratic  social  legisla- 
tion in  England  against  any  letting  down 
of  its  standards  is  emphasized  by  their 
watchfulness  of  the  war  relief  measures. 

The  local  government  board's  re- 
cent circular  stating  that  the  allowances 
and  allotments  to  soldiers'  families 
would  be  made  through  the  local 
branches  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families'  Association  is  meeting  with 
strenuous  objection.  Their  claim  to 
compensation  is  recognized  by  critics  to 
be  the  same  as  that  met  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  act.  While  under 
that  act  the  family  of  an  employe  who 
is  killed  receives  from  150  to  300 
pounds,  a  soldier's  widow  is  allotted 
only  five  shillings  a  week  and  a  disabled 
soldier  and  his  family  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen shillings.  The  allowance  to  a  sol- 
dier's wife  while  separated  from  her 
husband  is  seven  shillings  seven  pence 
in  addition  to  three  shillings  six  pence 
allotted  from  the  husband's  pay.  An 
additional  shilling  two  pence  for  each 
child  with  seven  pence  from  the  hus- 
band's pay  supplement  the  meager  stip- 
end. 

This  contrast  is  used  to  show  the  state 
to  be  the  meanest  employer,  and  the 
question  is  raised,  "Why  should  the  state 
treat  its  soldier  employes  worse  than  it 
allows  other  employers  to  treat  their 
work  people  ?" 


The  Civil  Service 
Investigation  in 

New  York 
in 

The  preceding  articles  in  this 
series  were: 

Humanizing  the  Work  of  a 
Department  of  Public  Charities, 
November  7. 

Clash  of  the  Routineers  and 
the  Inventors  over  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem, November  14. 


We  have  already  seen  that  two  of  the 
most  active  branches  of  New  York  city's 
Fusion  administration  are  under  fire. 
It  becomes  important  to  know  whether 
these  branches  merely  share  the  blanket 
obloquy  that  all  reform  administrations 
come  to  expect,  or  whether  they  may 
have  called  upon  their  own  heads  the 
via'..;  of  a  particular  wrath. 

The  political  guilt  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  aside  from 
its  unspoilsmanlike  conduct  in  really  up- 
holding the  merit  system,  centers  chief- 
ly in  the  abolition  of  its  Labor  Bureau 
as  a  separate  unit  of  organization.  This 
bureau  formerly  had  charge  of  the  La- 
bor Class  in  the  civil  service,  a  class 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  unskilled 
laborers  in  the  city's  government,  who 
are  subject  only  to  physical  or  practical, 
non-competitive  examination.  Those 
who  pass  the  required  tests  are  put  on 
eligible  lists  and  are  given  jobs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  priority  of  their  ap- 
plications. 

This  work,  the  commission  early  came 
to  believe,  did  not  require  the  existence 
of  a  separate  bureau.  It  therefore  abol- 
ished three  clerkships  at  total  salaries 
of  $8,000  a  year,  and  assigned  their 
duties  to  the  departments  that  perform 
similar  services  for  the  other  classes. 
During  the  present  investigation  four 
former  municipal  civil  service  commis- 
sioners testified  that  they  also  had  con- 
sidered, though  they  had  not  seriously 
planned,  the  abolition  of  the  bureau. 

But  the  commission  trod  on  the  toes 
of  dispensers  of  political  patronage  in 
abolishing  this  bureau,  which  controlled 
appointments  to  17,000  jobs.  It  had 
long  been  suspected  that  word  was  often 
sent  out  to  favored  groups  of  political 
followers,  informing  them  that  large 
numbers  of  employes  would  soon  be 
wanted  and  that  those  who  were  spry 
would  secure  the  benefits  of  early  ap- 
plication. Though  this  was  never 


proved>  the  long  lines  of  men  who  rose 
from  the  ground,  application  in  hand,  in 
the  nick  of  time,  was  a  bit  of  tell-tale 
evidence  of  manipulation. 

Another  politically  offensive  act  of 
the  commission  was  the  change  in  its 
own  secretary.  Although  the  former 
secretary,  Frank  A.  Spencer,  resigned,  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  he  was  persona 
non  grata  to  the  new  members  of  the 
commission.  He  had  long  been  identi- 
fied with  Tammany  Hall,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  new  commission  em- 
ployed in  his  stead  Robert  W.  Belcher, 
who,  as  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  had  signed  the 
charges  against  the  New  York  state 
commission  submitted  to  Cover: 
Glynn  last  March.  It  is  this  state  c 
mission  that  for  ten  weeks  has  been 
probing  the  iniquities  of  the  municipal 
body. 

So  much  for  the  local  commission. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities 
also  has  done  those  things  which, 
cording  to  the  spoilsman's  code,  it  ou 
not  to  have  done.  It  discharged 
Ham  C.  Yorke,  superintendent  of 
Municipal  Lodging  House  and  friend 
Tammany  Hall,  and  it  converted  t! 
lodging  house  itself  from  a  private  hotel 
for  political  hangers-on  into  an  impar- 
tial hostelry  for  homeless  men  and  wom- 
en. 

Here  is  a  story  that  has  never  been 
fully  told.  Commissioner  John  A. 
Kingsbury  went  into  office  with  a  new 
conception  of  what  the  city's  free  lodg- 
ing house  might  become.  Erected  in 
1908  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  having  ac- 
commodations for  nearly  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  located  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  centers  of  congestion,  this 
six-story  structure  affords  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters  to  many  who  could  not 
pay  for  their  night's  shelter. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  believed  that  it  should 
do  more  than  this.  He  believed  that  an 
ideal  lodging  house  should  have  an  em- 
ployment agency;  a  varied  industrial 
plant  prepared  to  operate  twenty-four 
hours  a  day;  a  staff  of  visitors  to  ex- 
amine the  physical,  mental  and  social 
condition  of  applicants  and  send  to  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  farm  colonies,  and  work- 
houses those  needing  the  treatment 
found  there. 

Like  many  other  social  workers,  Mr. 
Kingsbury  had  heard  the  common  rumors 
that  guests  at  the  lodging  house  were  ill 
treated,  that  favoritism  was  shown,  and 
that  Superintendent  Yorke  was  incom- 
petent. On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
heard  it  often  put  forth  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  these  conditions  that  the  men 
who  slept  there  were  "bums"  and  vag- 
rants, that  they  didn't  want  work,  that 
all  they  desired  was  to  fleece  the  city  of 
an  undeserved  night's  shelter. 
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Mr.  Kingsbury  was  warned  against 
any  investigation  of  the  superintendent. 
Other  commissioners,  he  was  told,  had 
sought  light  on  the  superintendent's 
competency  and  had  failed.  Mr.  Yorke 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
friend  of  "Fourteenth  Street." 

Nevertheless,  before  his  administra- 
tion was  a  month  old,  Mr.  Kingsbury  had 
started  work.  William  Alberti  Whiting, 
whose  experience  with  homeless  and 
destitute  men  in  Red  Hook,  the  Navy 
Yard  district,  and  "Hell's  Kitchen," 
equipped  him  for  the  task,  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  2,000  men  who  visited 
the  lodging  house  in  March.  With  the 
aid  of  experienced  investigators  and 
specialists  in  both  physical  and  mental 
diagnosis,  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
population  of  the  house  did  not  consist 
solely  of  "bums." 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  2,000  were 
found  to  be  permanently  incapacitated, 
physically  or  mentally,  from  work — 
their  health  broken,  minds  enfeebled,  or 
character  gone.  For  these  proper  in- 
stitutional care  seemed  to  be  the  only 
humane  treatment.  Eighteen  per  cent 
were,  on  their  own  confession,  vag- 
rants by  choice  or  confirmed  inebriates. 
For  vagrants  the  state  has  a  special 
farm  not  yet  in  operation;  for  inebri- 
ates the  city  has  its  own  farm  already 
running  on  a  small  scale.  Nine  per 
cent  of  the  men  examined  were  suffer- 
ing from  temporary  physical  incapacity 
and  needed  medical  or  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

The  remainder,  54  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  able  and  willing  to  work, 
yet  ever  in  danger  of  degenerating  from 
enforced  idleness,  insufficient  food  and 
the  hopelessness  that  comes  from  daily 
tramping  the  streets-  in  unsuccessful 
search  for  employment.  These  consti- 
tute the  class  for  whom  an  ideal  muni- 
cipal lodging  house,  in  Mr.  Kingsbury's 
view,  ought  to  consider  itself  not  only 
a  temporary  refuge  but  a  stepping  stone 
to  self-support. 

While  Mr.  Whiting  was  making  this 
study,  his  eyes  and  ears  were  taking  in 
other  things.  By  winning  the  confidence 
of  lodgers  he  gathered  specific  details 


about  the  mismanagement  so  widely 
rumored.  Evidence  fell  into  his  hands 
and  was  promptly  laid  before  Mr. 
Kingsbury. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  ordered  Mr.  Whiting 
to  drop  the  study  of  lodgers  and  de- 
vote all  his  staff  to  an  investigation  of 
the  management  of  the  lodging  house. 

Almost  immediately  things  began  to 
happen.  One  of  Mr.  Whiting's  first  dis- 
coveries was  that  from  100  to  200  "un- 
paid helpers"  were  constantly  employed 
—three  or  four  times  as  many  as  are 
needed,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
present  the  number  averages  forty-two. 
These  men  worked  for  their  board  and 
lodging.  Many  of  them  had  held  their 
positions  for  years.  Fifty  of  them  were 
found  to  have  definite  political  connec- 
tions. 

Another  discovery  was  that  the  house 
sheltered,  exclusive  of  the  unpaid  help, 
approximately  two  hundred  "lifers,"  that 
is,  men  who  returned  to  the  house  night 
after  night  and  were  admitted  without 
question.  The  law  prohibits  the  lodging 
house  management  from  giving  more 
than  three  nights'  lodging  in  one  month 
to  the  same  person  without  ascertaining 
whether  that  person  actually  needs  to  be 
sheltered  by  the  city.  No  attempt  at 
such  an  .investigation  was  being  made. 

Among  the  unpaid  helpers  and 
"lifers,"  Mr.  Whiting  found,  were  a 
number  of  members  of  a  political  or- 
ganization on  the  West  Side,  known  as 
the  Gopher  gang.  This  gang  works  in 
the  district  of  which  Frank  J.  Goodwin 
is  Tammany  leader.  As  deputy  com- 
missioner of  public  charities  during  the 
administration  preceding  Mr.  Kings- 
bury's, Mr.  Goodwin  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  Municipal  Lodging  House. 
During  Mr.  Whiting's  investigation, 
many  of  the  "regulars"  openly  boasted 
that  Mr.  Goodwin  had  put  them  into  the 
house,  and  as  openly  defied  any  one  to 
put  them  out. 

This  favoritism  was  going  on  at  a 
time  when  the  ratio  of'  unemployed  to 
organized  wage-earners  in  New  York 
state  was  greater,  with  one  exception, 
than  it  had  been  any  winter  for  seven- 
teen years. 


As  the  nature  of  the  investigation  be- 
came known,  those  who  were  conduct- 
ing it  met  with  every  sort  of  obstruc- 
tion. Their  work  compelled  them  to 
spend  day  and  night  at  the  lodging 
house.  Threats  of  assault  upon  them 
were  openly  made.  Two  detectives 
from  Lieutenant  Scherb's  squad,  brought 
into  the  house  in  the  garb  of  lodgers, 
warned  Mr.  Whiting  not  to  go  out  of 
their  sight. 

On  the  night  of  April  9  the  strain 
broke.  About  midnight  a  man  named 
Butler,  Mr.  Yorke's  night  registry  clerk, 
who  had  been  a  ringleader  among  those 
obstructing  the  investigators,  struck  Sig- 
mund  Simons,  one  of  Whiting's  men. 
Butler  ran  but  was  stopped  by  the  re- 
volvers of  the  two  detectives.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  tried  and  fined  $5  for 
disorderly  conduct ! 

A  few  days  before  his  trial  it  had 
been  rumored  that  several  aldermen 
would  be  at  court  because  they  were 
anxious  "to  get  at  [Mayor]  Mitchel 
on  this  deal."  When  the  case  was  call- 
ed the  room  contained  a  crowd  of  But- 
ler's friends,  declared  to  be  members  of 
the  Gopher  gang,  and  Alderman  John 
F.  McCourt,  of  Butler's  district.  As 
Whiting,  Simons,  and  the  two  detectives 
were  leaving  the  courtroom,  they  were 
surrounded  and  "rushed."  Mr.  Simons 
reported  the  affair  as  follows  to  Mr. 
Kingsbury  : 

"The  alderman  particularly  taking  the 
lead,  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,  said: 
'You'll  get  yours,  you  dirty  big  pimp, 
taking  up  the  room  in  the  lodging  house, 
eating  three  meals  a  day  that  some  poor 
deserving  man  should  have  had.  You 
on  an  investigation?  Why,'  he  said, 
'you're  too  lousy  to  be  on  an  investiga- 
tion and  you'll  get  yours.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Whiting,  he  repeated  some 
other  opprobrious  epithets.  He  said: 
'We'll  investigate  you  and  send  you  to 
the  soup  house  and  if  you  ever  come  on 
the  West  Side,  I'll  fix  you.'  .  .  . 
One  of  the  men  said  something  about 
my  being  able  to  fight,  why  didn't  I  try 
it  out  now?" 

The  trifling  fine  imposed  on  Butler 
failed  to  scare  off  those  who  were  ob- 
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After  an  investigation  of  the  management,  Commissioner  Kingsbury  suspended  Superintendent  Yorke,  a  Tammany  man,  at 
2.30  one  morning.  Ever  since  that  night,  Mr.  Kingsbury's  Department  of  Public  Charities  in  New  York  has  been  under  political 
fire  for  this  and  other  attempts  to  introduce  efficiency  and  social  service  into  the  city's  care  for  homeless  and  unemployed  men. 
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structing  the  investigation.  A  few  days 
later  Mr.  Whiting  reported  to  Mr. 
Kingsbury : 

"The  men  who  have  been  working 
with  me  were  again  threatened  last  night 
and  live  in  momentary  expectation  of  a 
clash  with  hired  thugs.  .  .  .  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  trap  Sloane  in  a 
cheap  hotel  on  the  West  Side.  .  .  . 
He  heard  side  remarks — 'There  is  that 
lodging  house  guy.'  .  .  .  He  sneak- 
ed out  another  way  and  came  to  me  for 
shelter  and  protection." 

Meanwhile  the  investigators  were 
making  new  discoveries.  One  of  these 
was  that  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  the  aggregate  had  disappeared  from 
the  trousers'  pockets  of  lodgers.  The 
records  of  the  house  showed  that  during 
October,  November  and  December,  1913 
— the  last  three  months  before  Mr. 
Kingsbury  went  into  office — $541.25, 
$511.30  and  $417.93,  respectively,  were 
reported  by  lodgers  to  have  been  stolen. 

Another  irregularity  uncovered  was 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  large 
quantities  of  food.  Some  of  these  thefts 
were  traced  to  particular  men  among 
the  favored  "regulars."  The  extent  of 
the  peculations  and  the  waste  due  to  im- 
provident management  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  during  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  1913.  under  Mr.  Yorke, 
146  pounds  of  meat  per  capita  was 
brought  into  the  lodging  house,  while 
during  ,the  same  months  this  year,  73 
pounds,  or  exactly  one-half,  was  brought 
in.  If  this  ratio  were  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  there  would  be  an 
annual  saving,  on  meat  alone,  of  $5,- 
748.75. 

Following  the  outbreaks  already  de- 
scribed, relations  between  the  investiga- 
tors and  those  "on  the  inside"  at  the 
lodging  house  grew  daily  more  tense. 
On  Friday,  April  24,  Mr.  Whiting  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Kingsbury  that  the  wit- 
nesses on  whom  he  was  depending  for 
evidence  of  mismanagement  were  being 
spirited  away  or  were  disappearing  of 
their  own  accord. 

Saturday  night  Charles  Day,  one  of 
Mr.  Whiting's  investigators,  left  the 
lodging  house  alone.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  was  accosted  by  Bert 
Jaudray,  the  barber  at  that  time  at  the 
lodging  house.  Jaudray  started  to  spar 
and  Day,  supposing  him  to  be  in  fun. 
sparred  back.  Suddenly  Jaudray  whip- 
ped out  a  small  'razor  attached  to  his 
watch  fob  and  cut  Day  across  the 
cheek.  He  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  for  this  assault. 

Sunday  morning  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
learning  that  Day  had  been  attacked, 
went  to  the  lodging  house.  There  he 
found  that  the  detectives,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  increased,  regarded  the 
situation  as  extremely  menacing.  One 
of  Lieutenant  Scherb's  men  declared  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  jobs  to 
which  he  had  ever  been  assigned. 


That  evening  Mr.  Kingsbury,  accom- 
panied, went  again  to  the  lodging  house. 
A  talk  with  the  investigators  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  whole  place,  convinced 
him  that  the  danger  of  an  outbreak 
was  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Entering  Mr.  Yorke's  office,  Mr.  Kings- 
bury  took  the  keys  of  the  house  from 
him  and  dictated  two  orders,  one  sus- 
pending Mr.  Yorke  and  the  other  put- 
ting Mr.  Whiting  in  immediate  charge. 
This  happened  at  2:30  a.  m. 

The  charges  of  misconduct  and  in- 
competency  later  preferred  against  Mr. 
Yorke  accused  him,  first,  of  practicing 
fraud  and  deception  in  securing  his  ap- 
pointment in  1895  to  a  position  in  the 
Department  of  Charities.  Evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  departmental  trial  to  cor- 
roborate this  charge  showed  that  in  an- 
swering questions  as  to  his  past,  he  had 
at  that  time  concealed  the  fact  that  he 
had  previously  pleaded  guilty  to  main- 
taining a  disorderly,  house,  that  he  had 
once  been  convicted  of  selling  a  lottery 
policy,  that  he  had  pleaded  guilty  to  op- 
erating a  gambling  room,  and  that  he 
had  been  arrested  at  various  times  for 
other  crimes.  Further  specifications 
charged  him  with  serious  mismanage- 
ment. Mr.  Yorke  was  tried  before  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury,  found  guilty  on  all 
the  specifications  and  dismissed  June  9. 

The  riddance  of  Yorke,  however,  did 
not  end  trouble-making  at  the  lodging 
house.  The  fifty  unpaid  helpers  with 
political  connections  were  dismissed ; 
favorites  and  regulars  were  dropped  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  the 
lodgers  awoke  one  morning  to  find  their 
clothes  tied  in  knots.  For  days  the 
routine  of  the  house  was  disrupted  at 
numberless  points.  Simons,  who  has 
co/ntinued  as  one  of  Whiting's  right 
hand  men,  declares  that  he  discovered 
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Under  the  old  regime,  more 
than  $500  was  stolen  in  a  single 
month  from  the  pockets  of 
homeless  men  in  the  lodging 
house. 


too  late  on  one  occasion  that  roach 
powder  had  been  mixed  with  his  food. 
He  was  sick  for  two  weeks. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  November 
elections  matters  took  a  new  turn. 
.Street  oratory  was  called  to  the  aid  of 
poison  and  assault.  Madison  Square,  a 
few  blocks  away  from  the  lodging  house, 
was  chosen  as  the  chief  forum.  Denun- 
ciations of  the  food,  accommodations  and 
management  of  the  lodging  house  were 
coupled  with  statements  that  the  house 
belonged  to  the  homeless  and  that  they 
ought  to  go  and  take  it. 

These  street  attacks  have  been  less 
frequent  since  election  day.  While  they 
continued,  petty  annoyances  at  the  lodg- 
ing house  occurred  often.  Once  all  the 
gas  jets  were  turned  on.  At  another 
time  the  fire  hose  was  cut.  The  top 
floor  was  flooded  with  water  on  one  oc- 
casion. At  other  times  the  main  belt  in 
the  laundry  was  cut  and  several  ma- 
chines were  jammed. 

While  the  new  regime  has  been  abol- 
ishing the  former  favoritism,  Tammany 
Hall  has  apparently  neglected  to  revise 
its  mailing  lists.  Just  before  the  day  of 
registration  for  the  November  3  elec- 
tion, thirty-five  circular  letters,  bearing 
Tammany  Hall  letterheads  and  urging 
the  recipients  not  to  fail  to  register, 
were  delivered  at  the  lodging  house. 
They  were  addressed  to  men  whose 
names  had  been  on  the  lodging  .house 
payroll.  Not  one  of  the  men  was  at  the 
house  when  the  letters  came. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  Fusion  admin- 
istration it  has  been  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  wiped  out  the  Labor  Bureau  as  a 
nest  of  favoritism,  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  cleaned  up  a'  hangout  for  floaters 
and  heelers,  that  have  been  the  objects 
of  attack  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  its  present  investigation. 
This  commission  has  denied  the  charge 
that  it  is  actuated  in  any  degree  by 
political  motives.  Its  investigation,  it 
has  insisted,  is  merely  the  routine  ful- 
fillment of  an  official  duty  required  by 
one  of  its  own  regulations,  which  de- 
clares that  the  commission  shall  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  in  each  city  at  least  once  in  two 
years.  Though  this  regulation  was 
adopted  in  1902,  the  present  investiga- 
tion is  the  first  that  the  New  York  city 
commission  has  undergone  since  1904. 

The  state  commission  has  given  am- 
ple cause  to  suspect  its  subservience  to 
political  interests.  Its  record  last  year 
for  exempting  positions  has  been  exceed- 
ed only  three  times  in  fourteen  years. 
This  record  stamped  it,  in  the  words  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
as  "consciously  or  unconsciously  a  party 
to  a  scheme  to  take  care  of  a  number  of 
political  workers,  whose  qualifications 
for  appointment  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  utterly  lacking." 


INDUSTRY 


T 

THE  SPECTACULAR  and  the  noisy 
always  attract  attention  and  are  given 
space  in  the  newspapers.  The  average 
American  citizen  has  recently  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  only  important  and 
growing  American  labor  organization  is 
the  aggressive  and  blatant  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  That  the  more 
conservative,  stable  and  powerful  group 
of  unions  affiliated  together  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
growing  steadily  and,  what  is  of  even 
greater  import,  changing  many  of  their 
policies,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
great  mass  of  fairly  well  informed 
Americans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  under- 
going revolutionary  changes  in  a  quiet 
and  unostentatious  fashion — changes 
which  are  transforming  the  nature  and 
policies  of  this  the  greatest  of  American 
labor  organizations. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  organized  in  1881  as  a  weak  federa- 
tion of  trade  or  craft  unions.  Its  aver- 
age paid-up  membership,  that  is,  the 
paid-up  membership  of  the  affiliated 
unions,  increased  slowly  up  to  1898,  in 
which  year  it  was  reported  to  be  278,016. 
The  next  six  years  constituted  a  period 
of  extraordinary  growth.  In  1904,  the 
affiliated  paid-up  membership  was  re- 
ported to  be  1,676,200;  that  is,  in  six 
years  the  membership  was  increased  six- 
fold. But  not  again  until  1911  did  the 
membership  attain  the  high-water  mark 
of  1904.  In  the  former  year  the  mem- 
bership was  1,761,835.  The  year  1913 
recorded  a  new  high-water  mark.  The 
average  paid-up  membership  was  1,996,- 
004.  And  on  September  30,  1913,  2,054,- 
526  members  were  reported. 

The  actual  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  reports  indicate.  The 
affiliated  unions  pay  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members  reported. 
Some  locals  are  tax-dodgers.  And  mem- 
bers on  a  strike  do  not  as  a  rule  pay 
dues  and  are  not  reported  as  paid-up 
members. 

In  1913,  111  national  and  international 
unions  were  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  now  com- 
prises in  its  membership  nearly  all  of 
the  important  labor  unions,  the  most  im- 
portant exceptions  being  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  certain  railway 
brotherhoods,  the  bricklayers'  union,  and 
the  letter  carriers. 

But  much  more  significant  than  the 
gain  in  membership  are  certain  modi- 
fications going  on  inside  of  the  federa- 
tion. Originally,  and  indeed  until  re- 
cently, it  has  stood  for  a  narrow  trade- 
group  ideal.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  skilled ;  the  unskilled  worker 
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was  overlooked.  The  trade  or  craft,  not 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  was  the  signifi- 
cant fact.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  merely  a  loose  grouping  of 
compact  and  practically  self-governing 
national  unions,  such  as  the  Typographi- 
cal Union  and  the  Cigarmakers'  Union. 
Affiliated  unions  were  in  a  large  meas- 
ure independent  of  each  other  in  vital 
matters  connected  with  trade-union  ac- 
tion. One  union  affiliated  with  the  fed- 
eration might  strike  and  other  workers, 
members  of  other  affiliated  unions,  con- 
tinue at  work  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. A  strike  of  machinists  in  a  plant 
might  occur  and  the  union  molders  re- 
main at  work.  Such  a  situation  may 
indeed  arise  today,  but  the  significance 
of  craft  lines  is  declining. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  fostered  group  loyalty.  It  has  ex- 
alted practical,  immediate  and  trade  or 
craft  ends.  But  twentieth  century  in- 
dustrial methods  are  rapidly  destroying 
the  potency  and  significance  of  the  craft 
as  a  fundamental  unit  in  industry.  Con- 
centration and  integration  in  the  indus- 
trial world  are  forcing  a  new  policy 
upon  the  conservative  and  reluctant 
members  of  the  federation.  The  future 
of  the  organization  formed  as  a  weapon 
of  the  affiliated  trade  unions,  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  adjust  itself  to  a  situa- 
tion which  demands  the  partial  erasure 
of  craft  demarkations  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, to  a  situation  which  demands 
some  form  of  industrial  unionism  rather 
than  craft  unionism. 

Industrial  evolution  is  developing 
large-scale  centralized  industry.  Can 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  cast 
aside  its  original  ideals,  and  cut  across 
trade  lines?  Can  it  make  the  form  of 
organization  of  its  affiliated  bodies 
square  with  modern  industrial  organiza- 
tion? Can  it  become  a  federation  of 


industrial  unions  or  of  amalgamated  or- 
ganizations? What  are  the  tendencies 
which  recent  years  disclose? 

In  the  convention  of  1912,  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  "that  where  practical 
one  organization  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  industry,"  was  voted  down 
by  approximately  a  two-to-one  vote. 
The  autonomy  declaration  of  1901  was 
reaffirmed.  But  the  executive  commit- 
tee, in  its  report,  very  carefully  pointed 
out  that  autonomy  did  not  mean  opposi- 
tion to  the  amalgamation  of  allied  or 
subdivided  crafts.  The  opposition  to  in- 
dustrial unionism  is,  indeed,  much  more 
apparent  than  actual.  Industrial  union- 
ism is  a  tabooed  term  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  but  amalgamation 
is  in  good  standing.  Yet,  in  an  era  of 
machinery  and  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion, amalgamation  and  industrial  union- 
ism are  not  necessarily  antagonistic 
terms. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
declared  its  executive  committee  in 
1912,  "repudiates  the  insinuation  which 
is  implied  by  the  term  'industrial  union- 
ism' as  it  is  employed  by  the  so-called 
'Industrial  Workers  of  the  World'  in 
antagonism  to  'trade  unionism'  for  in 
that  implication  the  false  impression  is 
conveyed  that  the  trade  unions  are  rigid, 
unyielding,  or  do  not  adjust  themselves 
to  new  conditions,"  and  expand.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  mov- 
ing toward  industrial  unionism,  but  it 
flatly  refuses  to  accept  the  term  used 
by  a  radical  and  hated  rival  organiza- 
tion. In  1913,  the  policy  reaffirmed  in 
1912  was  again  acted  upon  favorably. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  a  big  institution  and,  consequently, 
affected  by  institutional  lag  or  inertia. 
Changes  in  policies  and  ideals  of  neces- 
sity come  slowly.  Many  of  the  leaders 
in  the  organization  have  been  such  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  career.  They 
cannot  be  expected  hastily  and  joyfully 
to  repudiate  their  past  actions.  It  is  to 
be  anticipated  that  they  will  insistently 
cling  to  terms  and  phrases  long  after 
the  original  significance  has  vanished. 
That  the  process  of  amalgamation  plus 
the  destruction  of  many  forms  of  skill 
will  lead  eventually  to  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial unionism,  is  recognized  by  many 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

That  trade  lines  are  actually  being 
erased,  and  that  the  importance  of  skill 
is  being  reduced  may  also  be  shown  by 
a  number  of  recent  amalgamations  with- 
in the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  effect  of  the  unification  of  control 
in  industry  was  early  felt  by  the  brewery 
workers  and  by  the  mine  workers.  The 
industrial  form  of  labor  organization  has 
been  definitely  carried  into  effect  in  the 
two  industries.  The  United  Brewery 
Workers,  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
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the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are 
industrial  unions.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  have  jurisdiction  over  all  work- 
ers in  and  around  coal  mines.  For  ex- 
ample, the  carpenters  working  regularly 
for  the  mine  operators  are  expected  to 
join  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  insists 
upon  similar  rights  in  and  around  metal 
mines ;  and  the  Brewery  Workers  or- 
ganize all  working  in  and  around  brew- 
eries. The  brewery  teamsters  are  affili- 
ated with  the  brewery  workers  rather 
than  with  the  teamsters  union.  And 
one  of  these  organizations  of  the  indus- 
trial type,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  is 
the  largest  national  union  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
the  1913  convention  its  delegates  cast 
3,708  votes  out  of  a  total  of  19,340  cast 
by  the  affiliated  national  unions,  or 
nearly  one  in  every  five. 

HpHE  organization  of  departments  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  jurisdiction- 
al  struggles  and  bringing  about  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  allied  labor  organ- 
izations, is  likewise  symptomatic.  The 
five  departments  are:  I.  Mining,  in  which 
are  united  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Tin 
and  Steel  Workers,  and  the  Associated 
Union  of  Steam  Shovelers;  2.  The 
building  trades;  3.  The  metal  trades; 
4.  Railway  employes;  5.  Union  label 
trades. 

In  the  railway  employes'  department 
are  united  the  railway  shop  crafts.  The 
aim  of  this  department  is  to  prevent 
single-craft  struggles  with  railway  com- 
panies for  higher  wages  and  better  work- 
ing conditions.  In  1913,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  department  reported 
that  "thirty-five  railway  systems  have 
granted  federated  agreements  to  the 
shop  crafts."  The  federation  of  these 
shop  crafts  is  certainly  a  long  step 
toward  industrial  unionism  in  the  rail- 
way industry.  And  the  goal  in  view  is 
a  federation  not  merely  of  the  railway 
shop-men  but  of  all  railway  employes. 

The  effect  that  this  strengthening  of 
the  federation  of  railway  employes  will 
have  upon  the  relations  which  the  ma- 
chinists or  the  blacksmiths,  for  example, 
employed  by  the  railway  company  sus- 
tain to  the  national  union  of  machinists 
or  of  blacksmiths,  is  still  uncertain.  But 
the  growth  of  a  strong  and  powerful  fed- 
eration of  railway  employes  will  tend  to 
make  the  latter  more  loyal  to  the  fed- 
eration than  to  their  national  union. 
However,  the  interests  of  the  federation 
and  of  the  national  union  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  antagonistic. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Metal  Trades' 
Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  held  in  1913,  including  twelve 
national  unions,  the  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  strikes  were  changed  so  as  to 
provide  for  united  action  on  the  part  of 
all  organizations  connected  with  the  de- 
partment. One  group  of  workers  affili- 
ated with  the  department  can  no  longer 
remain  at  work  in  a  shop  in  case  a 
strike  is  legally  called  after  a  referen- 
dum. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Machinists' 
Monthly  Journal  expresses  the  new  ideal 
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/~)./V  OCTOBER  28,  Commissioner 
^  Lynch  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  B.  Barnes  as  director 
of  the  newly  created  Employment  Bu- 
reau in  the  New  York  State  Depflrt- 
ment  of  Labor  and  head  of  the  nine 
free  employment  exchanges  which 
ivill  be  organised  this  winter. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  had  much  experi- 
ence with  the  class  of  men  whom  he 
is  now  in  position  to  aid.  He  in- 
vestigated officially  work-accidents 
under  the  Wainwright  Employers' 
Liability  Commission.  Following 
that  he  spent  over  two  years  among 
the  longshoremen  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  his  work  during  the  next 
seventeen  months  took  him  among 
homeless  men.  For  the  last  six 
months,  he  has  acted  as  special  agent 
for  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  investigating 
public  and  private  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country. 


of  unionism.  ''The  single  craft  organi- 
zation of  the  old  trade  unionism  was 
suitable  to  the  times  that  brought  it  into 
existence  and  rendered  excellent  service 
to  the  workers  that  formed  it,  but  it 
must  now  give  place  to  the  new  organi- 
zation built  upon  industrial  lines.  The 
old  craft  organizations  must  grow  and 
expand  until  they  embrace  all  the  work- 
ers in  the  industry  of  which  these  crafts 
are  each  a  unit.  All  the  metal  trades 
must  get  together,  and  act  together  as  a 
unit,  whenever  the  occasion  demands 
it,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
modern  conditions  can  be  coped  with." 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpent- 
ers has  recently  absorbed  the  Amalgam- 
ated Wood  Workers'  Association  which 
was  composed  of  machine  wood-workers 
and  furniture-workers.  And  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  include  also  the 
men  in  the  box-making  and  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  General  Secretary 
Duffy  writes:  "We  look  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipations  to  the  day  when 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  all  men  of  the 
wood-working  craft  on  this  continent 
hold  allegiance  to  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America." 

This  ambitious  program  obviously 
runs  counter  to  the  policy  sanctioned  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
granting  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
jurisdiction  over  carpenters  regularly 
employed  in  and  around  coal  mines. 
However,  since  both  organizations  are 
affiliated  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  a  compromise  advantageous 
to  both  unions  does  not  seem  difficult  of 
attainment.  A  carpenter  belonging  to 
the  union  might  easily  pass  from  the 
employ  of  a  mining  company  to  that  of 
a  contracting  firm.  While  working  for 
the  mining  company  he  might  also  be- 
come a  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  In  case  of  a  strike  in  the 
mine,  the  carpenters  would  go  out;  and, 
of  course,  no  union  carpenter  would  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  his  fellow- 
unionists  who  are  unionists  in  a  double 


capacity — union  carpenters     and     union 
mine  workers. 

In  1912,  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  reach- 
ed an  agreement  of  this  sort.  Provis- 
ions were  made  for  an  interchange  of 
union  cards.  A  blacksmith  or  helper 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  W.  F.  of 
M.  securing  employment  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  brotherhood  will  be  ac- 
cepted, without  payment  of  an  initiation, 
as  a  member  of  that  local  on  depositing 
his  W.  F.  of  M.  card.  And  the  W.  F.  of 
M.  will  accept  a  member  of  the  brother- 
hood under  similar  conditions.  "Trade 
autonomy  and  industrial  autonomy  are 
essentially  antagonistic ;  but  industrial 
unionism  and  trade  unionism  are  not  nec- 
essarily antagonistic  to  each  other.  In- 
dustrial and  trade  unions  might  exist 
side  by  side  and  for  complete  and  ef- 
fective organization  both  seem  to  be  nec- 
essary."1 

A  VERY  interesting  evolution  is  also 
taking  place  among  the  various 
classes  of  workers  in  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry. About  a  decade  ago  the  shingle- 
weavers  formed  an  international  union. 
The  membership  was  limited  "to  the  men 
employed  in  skilled  departments  of  the 
shingle  trades."  Recently  these  workers 
have  recognized  that  a  more  inclusive 
organization  was  essential  to  their  wel- 
fare. In  1912,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  approved  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  all  workers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  employed  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. The  voting  strength  of  the  organi- 
zation in  the  1913  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  dou- 
ble that  allowed  in  the  1912  convention. 
A  recent  statement  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  this  national  union  shows  clear- 
ly why  the  movement  toward  amalgama- 
tion, federation  and  industrial  unionism 
is  taking  place.  The  skilled  are  not 

"Carlton,  History  and  Problems  of  Or- 
ganized Labor,  p.  470. 
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moved  primarily  by  altruistic  motives;  it 
is  a  selfish,  but  shrewd,  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  skilled.  "Experience  has 
shown  that  while  a  large  percentage  of 
the  skilled  men  could  protect  their  in- 
terests by  organization  on  even  so  small 
a  scale  as  this  ten  years  ago,  now  a 
change  has  occurred.  To  meet  this 
change  the  source  of  the  workers'  power 
has  also  had  to  change.  It  is  no  longer 
the  worker's  skill  that  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  strength.  The  leveling  processes 
of  machinery  has  [have]  made  human 
skill  less  and  less  a  factor,  has  [have] 
caused  the  worker  to  realize  that  now 
he  must  rely  chiefly  upon  strength  of 
numbers.  So  the  members  of  the  shingle 
weavers'  union  learned  that  they  must 
expand  in  order  that  they  might  meet 
the  changes  in  the  lumber  industry." 

The  order  of  railway  telegraphers  in- 
cludes "telephone  operators,  staff-men, 
station  agents,  linemen,  interlockers, 
train  despatchers,  line  repairers,  and 
train  directors."  The  numerous  jurisdic- 
tional  disputes  among  -different  pipe 
trades  has  led  to  amalgamation  of  all 
workers  in  the  pipe  trades  into  "one 
great  union" — the  United  Association 
of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters, 
Steamfitters,  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers. 
The  Granite  Cutters  include  in  their 
union  the  polishers,  rubbers,  sawyers  and 
the  tool  sharpeners. 

The  development  of  machinery  in  the 
glass  trades  has  precipitated  a  jurisdic- 
tional  dispute  between  the  Flint  Glass 
Workers  and  the  Machinists.  Both  as- 
sert jurisdiction  over  the  men  making- 
molds  for  molding  glassware.  In  the 
1913  convention,  a  delegate  from  the  ma- 
chinists' union  declared  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  machinery  in  various  industries 
was  placing  the  machinists  in  a  very  del- 
icate position.  Another  delegate  declar- 
ed that  in  the  glass  bottle-making  trades 
today  the  machinist  is  as  much  a  factor 
as  the  bottle  blower. 

Apparently  the  machinists  must  do  as 
ilid  the  carpenters  who  when  confronted 
1>y  the  development  of  machinery  in  the 
wood-working  trades,  insisted  upon  con- 
trolling all  wood  workers :  or  they  must 
suffer  disintegration,  in  favor  of  another 
organization.  In  either  case,  further 
amalgamation  of  one  form  or  another 
seems  inevitable. 

The  teamsters  are  struggling  for  their 
existence  as  a  separate  organization. 
Recently,  they  have  been  engaged  in  jur- 
isdictional  struggles  with  the  bakers,  the 
brewery  workmen,  and  the  newspaper 
and  mail  deliverers.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  decided  in  favor  of  the 
brewery  workers.  Drivers  of  brewery 
wagons  are  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  brewery  workmen. 

The  solicitude  recently  manifested  for 
the  migratory  worker  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  earlier  ideals  of  trade 
unionism.  The  1912  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  or- 
ganization of  "migratory  workers."  In 
1913,  another  resolution  was  adopted 
providing  for  a  definite  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  organization  for  migratorv 
\vnrkers,  and  for  aiding  in  dovetailing 
industries  in  which  such  workers  are 
utilized.  It  was  urged  that  all  unions 
should  aid  in  "spreading  the  gospel  of 


unionism  among  the  unskilled  and  unor- 
ganized workers."  In  1910,  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion inviting  Negroes  into  its  ranks.  All 
of  which  indicates  that  organized  trade 
unions  have  seen  new  visions  and  are 
preaching  a  new  gospel  of  unionism. 

J)OUBTLESS  this  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  not  taken  place  with- 
out being  influenced  by  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  aggressive  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  The  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
hate  this  radical  organization  of  the  in- 
dustrial-union type  ;  but'  they  also  recog- 
nize that  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  num- 
erous class  of  unskilled — a  class  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  industrial 
world  which  they  have  been  prone  to 
overlook.  As  W.  D.  Haywood  declares, 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  ut- 
tered the  "first  bold,  brotherly  cry  which 
these  ignored  masses  have  ever  heard." 
Hence,  an  added  reason  is  given  for 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  this  hitherto 
neglected  group. 

The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor is  increasing  in  numbers  in 
spite  of  fierce  and  unreasonable  op- 
position. And  this  federation  of  old 
line  trade  unions  is  giving  promise  of 
power  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  indus- 
trial conditions.  Amalgamation  and  fed- 
eration are  taking  place  inside  this  or- 
ganization. Craft  unionism  within  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  giving 
way  to  amalgamation  of  allied  trades 
and  to  industrial  unionism. 

The  substance  of  industrial  unionism, 
stripped  of  the  dry  and  repulsive  husks 
of  lawlessness,  syndicalism  and  sabotage, 
is  being  gradually,  unostentatiously,  and 
somewhat  reluctantly  absorbed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

But,  if  the  employers  with  eighteenth 
century  ideas  as  to  industrial  autocracy 
continue  bitterly  to  oppose  the  federa- 
tion, and  to  look  with  favor  upon  the 
ill-advised  policy  of  union-smashing,  this 
conservative  and  constructive  organiza- 
tion may  be  driven  to  adopt  the  policies 
now  advocated  and  too  often  carried  out 
by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

COURT    DECISIONS    AFFECTING 
LABOR 

A  SELECTED  LIST  of  judicial  de- 
cisions and  opinions  affecting  labor  has 
just  been  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  152  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
About  170  court  decisions  are  consid- 
ered. Most  notable  perhaps  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  new  remedy  of 
workmen's  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  New  Jersey  and  Washing- 
ton laws  on  this  subject  was  questioned 
in  cases  coming  before  the  supreme 
courts  of  these  states,  the  laws  being 
upheld  in  both  instances.  Especially 
important,  because  of  the  new  field  into 
which  they  enter,  are  discussions  of 
various  phrases  and  general  provisions 
of  the  laws,  as  those  relating  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  claimant  on  the  in- 
jured workman,  injuries  arising  out  of 


and  in  course  of  employment,  the  meas- 
ure of  awards,  etc. 

Very  important,  also  are  the  decisions 
construing  the  federal  statute  relating 
to  the  liability  of  interstate  railroads 
for  injuries  to  their  employes,  the  chief 
point  involved  being  the  scope  of  this 
law.  Among  the  employes  held  to  be 
within  its  provisions  are  a  brakeman 
getting  ice  to  cool  hot  boxes  on  his 
train,  a  truckman  loading  a  detached 
car  with  interstate  freight,  a  pumpman 
at  a  water  station,  a  repair  man  working 
on  an  engine  tender  on  a  siding,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  switching  crew  placing  an  oi! 
car  to  furnish  oil  for  fuel  for  an  inter- 
state locomotive,  a  yard  clerk  taking  the 
numbers  of  the  cars  in  an  interstate 
train,  and  a  track  repairer  injured  by 
an  intrastate  train  while  at  work  on  a 
bridge. 

Of  the  cases  of  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  organized  labor,  the  most 
noted  is  the  affirmation  of  the  judgment 
of  contempt  against  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  growing 
out  of  the  injunction  against  these  of- 
ficials on  account  of  the  boycott  of  the 
Buck  Stove  and  Range  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  May,  1914,  reversed 
this  judgment  because  of  the  lapse  of 
time  since  the  acts  complained  of  were 
committed,  without,  however,  express- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

Of  almost  equal  note  is  the  case  of 
the  Hitchman  Coal  Company  of  West 
Virginia  against  John  Mitchell,  in  which 
Judge  Dayton,  after  an  extended  review 
of  the  history  of  the  case,  declared  that 
Mitchell  and  his  associates  had  attempt- 
ed to  establish  a  monopoly  of  labor  in 
the  coal  fields  of  the  state,  and  made 
perpetual  an  injunction  against  them.1 
Other  cases  discuss  the  force  of  agree- 
ments with  labor  unions  as  to  conditions 
of  employment,  the  duty  of  union  offi- 
cials to  control  the  acts  of  members,  the 
liability  of  a  treasurer  for  the  embezzle- 
ment of  union  funds,  etc. 

The  state  of  Mississippi  still  stands 
alone  with  a  law  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  factory  workers  without 
regard  to  sex.  This  law  which  was  last 
year  declared  constitutional  was  again 
upheld,  as  was  the  ten-hour  law  of  Il- 
linois for  women,  the  city  of  Chicago 
being  mulcted  for  its  violation. 

The  only  subject  considered  in  the  at- 
torney-general's opinions  noted  is  that 
of  the  recent  eight-hour  legislation  by 
Congress.  This  is  regarded  as  not  ap- 
plying to  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
purchasable  in  open  market,  even 
though  such  supplies  must  conform  to 
particular  specifications,  nor  to  the  con- 
struction of  post  roads  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, provided  for  bv  the  post  office  ap- 
prooriation  act  of  1912. 

The  complete  texts  of  the  Labor 
Laws  of  the  United  States  with  decis- 
ions of  courts  relating  thereto,  have 
just  been  issued  in  two  volumes,  as  Bul- 
letin No.  148  of  the  bureau. 

1  This  injunction  was  set  aside  in  May. 
1914,  by  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  the  request  of  the  coal  company 
for  a  review  of  the  decision. 
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AFETY  FIRST"  AND 
ON  CITY  STREETS 


THE  CONTROL  OF   TRAFFIC 


THE  "SAFETY  FIRST"  move- 
ment is  sweeping  the  city  streets,  urged 
on,  no  doubt,  by  such  statistics  as  show 
276  children  killed  by  vehicles  in  a  single 
city  in  less  than  a  year.  The  agitation 
takes  various  forms  in  different  cities 
and  enlists  support  in  widely  different 
directions.  But  invariably  the  efforts 
undertake  especially  to  safeguard  chil- 
dren, and  the  campaigns  seek  to  educate 
them  and  secure  their  co-operation. 

In  Chicago  the  safety  first  agitation 
first  came  to  public  notice  in  1913  when 
Coroner  Peter  M.  Hoffman  appointed  the 
Public  Safety  Commission  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  to  work  toward  cutting 
down  the  city's  high  record  in  fatalities 
and  serious  accidents.  The  commission 
had  sixty  members  representing  various 
official,  industrial,  and  professional 
groups  and  was  divided  into  committees 
to  cover  special  types  of  casualties. 

The  committee  on  education,  among 
other  measures  to  spread  safety  first 
knowledge,  sent  a  bulletin  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  suggesting  ways  and 
means  of  instructing  children  in  safe 
conduct  on  the  streets. 

The  bulletin  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  a  series  of  moving- 
picture  reels  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
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Surface  Lines  be  presented  in  schools. 
These  films  showed  street-car  and  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  lecture  on  street  safety  by  H.  L. 
Brownell,  safety  inspector  of  the  Gen- 
eral Safety  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
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Surface  Lines.    They  were  given  free  o 
charge. 

Mr.  Brownell  has  continued  to  wort 
for  the  cause  of  street  safety  to  chil 
dren.  He  has  shown  his  moving-pic 
tures  in  public  parks  and  playgrounds  t< 
thousands  of  people,  and  has  given  ovei 
two  hundred  lectures  in  public  schools 
On  Christmas  eve  last  year  the  pictures 
were  shown  to  the  great  crowd  at  th« 
Municipal  Christmas  Tree  Festival.  Mr. 
Brownell  also  carries  the  campaign  intc 
churches,  clubs,  and  colleges  in  the  city 
and  vicinity. 

A  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  Brownell 
on  Safety  Instruction  for  School  Chil- 
dren has  been  distributed  to  the  num- 
ber of  400,000  copies.  There  have 
been  Safety  Days  in  the  Chicago  schools 
with  talks  by  prominent  men  and  women 
and  a  Safety  Sunday  widely  observed 
in  the  churches. 

Early  in  the  Chicago  campaign  (in 
June,  1913),  the  City  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  making  roller-skating  unlaw- 
ful in  the  roadways.  The  disheartening 
total  of  some  three  hundred  children 
killed  by  street  traffic  in  New  York  city 
in  a  single  year  has  moved  the  National 
Highways  Protective  Society  to  urge 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  pass  a  roller- 
skating  ordinance,  modelled  after 
Chicago's  law,  believing  that  such  a  step 
will  help  materially  in  reducing  street 
accidents  among  children.  Boston  has 
been  placarded  with  posters  as  an  effec- 
tive measure  in  an  energetic  campaign 

Denver  is  also  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  inadequately  controlled  street  traffic. 
The  Police  Department  has  issued  orders 
to  all  patrolmen  and  traffic  officers  to 
be  especially  vigilant  in  arresting  all 
persons  violating  the  traffic  rules  in  any 
way.  The  Tramway  Company  has  is- 
sued cards  picturing  the  common  viola- 
tions of  traffic  laws  to  which  street-car, 
automobile  and  other  accidents  are 
largely  due.  These  cards  are  posted 
conspicuously  throughout  the  city. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Home  and  School 
League  is  endeavoring  to  teach  that 
"safety  is  a  habit,"  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  habit  should  begin  in  child- 
hood. To  this  end  a  four-day  safety 
carnival  was  held  in  September,  with  a 
program  devoted  largely  to  interesting 
school  children.  The  exhibits,  lectures, 
and  pageants  arranged  for  the  carnival 
included  not  only  industrial  and  street 
accidents  but  also  safety  from  disease 
and  from  moral  dangers  as  sought  by 
the  activities  of  philanthropic  agencies, 
schools,  and  churches.  There  were  ex- 
hibitions of  safety  devices  and  demon- 
strations of  accident  prevention  work, 
drills  by  Fire  and  Police  Departments. 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  organizations. 

Philadelphia  for  some  time  has  been 
using  semaphore  signals  at  points  of 
congested  traffic.  A  policeman  operates 
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the  apparatus  which  apparently  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  whistle  blasts  of  the 
crossing  officer  in  other  cities.  The 
whistle  may  be  easily  confused  with 
other  noises  and  its  shrill  command  is 
heard  once  only.  The  semaphore  signals 
are  placed  and  remain  stationary  as  long 
as  traffic  in  that  direction  is  open. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  George  K. 
Gibson  has  organized  a  committee  of 
high  school  boys  and  girls  to  start  the 
safety  work  of  that  small  city.  There 
is  a  Central  Safety  Committee  of  fif- 
teen and  subcommittees  representing  the 
ward  schools,  elementary  schools,  and 
parochial  schools,  the  city  superintendent 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  vigilant  to  caution 
boys  and  girls  who  do  dangerous 
''stunts"  or  play  in  precarious  places. 

GRAPHIC    METHODS    FOR    PRE- 
SENTING  FACTS 

THOSE  AT  WORK  in  the  field  of 
social  and  civic  betterment  realize  in- 
creasingly the  importance  of  setting 
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AGC  AT  MARRIAGE 
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FIG.     143.        AGE    AT     MARRIAGE    OF     439 
MARRIED      GRADUATES      OF      MOUNT 
HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  WHO  GRADU- 
ATED   FROM     1890    TO    1909 

The  vertical  scale  shows  the  per- 
centage of  the  whole  439  who  married 
at  each  age  given  on  the  horizontal 
scale.  The  totals  of  all  percentage 
figures  at  the  upper  margin  of  the 
chart  is  100  per  cent.  If  a  greater 
number  of  persons  were  included  in 
a  frequency  curve  of  this  sort  the 
curve  would  be  less  irregular  and  the 
mode  would  show  more  distinctly. 


forth  their  facts  and  plans  in  a  way  to 
enlist  popular  support.  This  is  shown 
by  the  surveys  and  social  welfare  ex- 
hibits which  have  multiplied  so  greatly 
in  recent  years,  by  the  increased  atten- 
tion to  publicity  campaigns,  and  even  by 
the  effort  to  lift  annual  reports  out  of 
perfunctory  dullness  into  real  effective- 
ness. 

There  is  now  available  a  tool  of  great 
value  for  all  who  are  coming  to  see  the 
advantage  of  presenting  facts  by  graphic 
methods.  The  chart,  diagram,  curve, 
and  map  are  all  increasingly  utilized. 
But  for  the  first  time  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  explain  these  various  methods, 
why  one  or  another  is  most  effective  in 
bringing  out  the  meaning  of  certain 
data,  and  how  they  can  be  applied. 

Willard  C.  Brinton's  book,  Graphic 
Methods  for  Presenting  Facts,1  is  an 
effort  to  indicate  principles  and  stand- 
ards in  a  way  so  simple  and  clear  that 
the  average  man  may  readily  under- 
stand. It  is  especially  useful  as  a  hand- 
book for  the  non-technical  man,  the  man 
without  statistical  training,  in  preparing 
or  interpreting  graphic  charts.  To  use 
the  author's  own  words,  it  is  the  first 
"grammar  of  the  graphic  language." 

The  book  is  so  arranged  that  its  gist 
may  be  understood  by  looking  at  the  257 
illustrations  and  reading  the  titles  and 
brief  explanation  or  comment  under 
them — appropriate  evidence  of  how 
thoroughly  the  author  believes  in  the 
methods  he  discusses.  These  criticisms 
of  actual  charts  are  clear  and  frank : 
they  bring  out  the  merit  or  weakness  of 
method  most  strikingly. 

The  present  lack  of  standardization  is 
convincingly  shown — for  example,  there 
is  no  uniformity  even  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  eye  must  move  when  in- 
terpreting a  chart.  The  comparison  of 
different  forms  is  unusually  illuminating 
— for  instance,  the  reason  why  hori- 
zontal bars  are  so  much  better  than  cir- 
cular diagrams  is  plainly  put  to  the  man 
whose  own  thought  on  the  matter  would 
be  vague  indeed.  And  the  discussion 
of  curves  should  be  of  great  service  in 
stimulating  wider  use  and  understanding 
of  this  simple  but  most  effective  symbol 
in  graphic  presentation. 

'Published  by  the  Engineering  Magazine, 
371  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  THE  SURVEY. 


FIG.     185.       PASSENGERS    CARRIED    IN    24 

HOURS    ON    THE    STREET-CAR    LINES 

OF  FRANKFORT,  GERMANY.    EACH 

VERTICAL  STRIP  REPRESENTS 

4.000  PASSENGERS 

The  map  is  about  eight  feet  square. 
Strips  of  wood  are  glued  above  each 
street  having  a  car  line.  This  is  an 
excellent  presentation  of  facts. 


Practical  suggestions  on  such  matters 
as  ink,  paper,  map  pins,  lettering  and 
colors,  cautions  as  to  easy  errors,  and 
a  checking  list  of  points  to  be  observed 
in  finally  approving  a  chart,  all  add 
greatly  to  the  serviceability  of  the  book. 

Growing  out  of  Mr.  Brinton's  work, 
a  joint  committee  has  been  formed  by 
representatives  of  some  fifteen  national 
societies  which  use  graphic  methods  ex- 
tensively. It  is  hoped  that  this  com- 
mittee may  recommend  some  brief  and 
simple  rules  to  help  toward  standardiz- 
ing these  methods. 


PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1899  AND  IN  1911  COMPARED 
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Hg.  40 


1899 


14,591,000 
One  Mile 


32,837,000 
One  Mile 


Fig.  40.  Here  the  numerical  data  are  given  and  we  can  prove  for  ourselves  that 
the  two  pictured  men  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  height.  Because  of  the  dispro- 
portionate area,  the  right-hand  picture  gives  the  reader  a  false  and  exaggerated  im- 
pression of  growth 

Fig.  41.  Here  is  a  chart  drawn  from  the  same  data  as  Fig.  40.  It  was  not  a 
larger  passenger,  but  more  passengers,  that  the  railroads  carried.  The  ratio  express- 
ing increase  in  business  can  be  clearly  and  accurately  seen  from  this  method  of 
portraying  the  facts. 
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WIGHT  L.  MOODY  AS  A  SOCIAL  SERVICE  LEADER 
By  JONATHAN  A.  RAWSON,  Jr. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  anniversary  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody's  death  and  the  thirty- 
fifth  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Northfield  Seminary  invite  emphasis  up- 
on the  social  features  and  spirit  of  his 
work.  While  social  service  has  been  de- 
veloping throughout  the  land,  neither  he 
nor  his  schools  have  been  formally  as- 
sociated with  this  movement.  It  is  as 
an  evangelist  only  that  Mr.  Moody  is  re- 
membered by  most  people.  The  growth 
of  Northfield  Seminary  and  Mount  Her- 
mon  Boys'  School,  through  adherence  to 
his  educational  theories,  has  brought 
him  to  high  rank  among  the  educational 
leaders  of  his  generation.  But  nobody 
ever  called  him  a  social  leader  or  think- 
er, although  his  whole  life  was  one  long 
succession  of  services  rendered  to  those 
about  him. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Northfield  schools  which  com- 
pensates for  the  lack  of  scientific  train- 
ing in  philanthropy,  since  among  the 
former  students  there  is  a  conspicuous 
group  of  professional  social  workers, 
and  among  graduates  engaged  in  every 
line  of  business  and  professional  activity 
there  are  many  leaders  in  the  work  for 
community  betterment. 

At  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  and 
Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  are  Northfield 
Seminary  and  Mount  Hermon  Boys' 
School,  secondary  schools  for  girls  and 
boys  respectively,  founded  in  1879  and 
1881  by  Dwight  L.  Moody.  At  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  is  the  People's  Settlement, 
founded  in  1901  by  Sarah  W.  Pyle. 
Many  miles  apart,  with  a  score  or  more 
of  years  intervening  between  their  dates 
of  opening,  and  devoted  to  aims  as  dia- 
metrically dissimilar  as  possible  when 
measured  by  the  usual  and  natural  con- 
ception of  social  centers  and  secondary 
schools,  the  Northfield  Schools  and  the 
People's  Settlement  were  nevertheless 
established  and  are  now  conducted  on 
precisely  the  same  principles,  and  each  of 
the  three  institutions  is  doing  an  im- 
mense work  in  its  own  field. 

The  similarity  between  the  schools 
and  the  settlement  is  more  than  merely 
incidental  or  accidental.  Miss  Pyle,  the 
founder  and  head  worker  of  the  People's 
Settlement;  is  a  graduate  of  Northfield 
Seminary.  Not  merely  a  student  at  the 
seminary,  Miss  Pyle  was  truly  a  per- 
sonal disciple  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.  She 
first  met  the  great  evangelist  in  her 
home  city  of  Wilmington  when  an  un- 
developed girl  in  her  'teens.  Undevel- 
oped and  lacking  in  experience  with  the 
world  she  may  have  been  then,  but  Mr. 
Moody  saw  in  her,  as  he  so  often  did 
with  his  remarkable  insight  into  char- 
acter, the  making  of  a  strong  leader  for 
some  good  cause,  and  it  was  precisely 
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such  young  people  that  he  wanted  in  his 
schools. 

First  and  foremost,  she  learned  at 
Northfield  the  Dwight  L.  Moody  theory 
of  service  to  mankind,  just  as  all  the 
Northfield  and  Hermon  students  do. 
Back  of  this,  she  acquired  the  typical 
Northfield  determination  to  serve  man- 
kind. It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  upon 
leaving  Northfield  she  should  seek  for 
herself  a  way  to  serve  mankind. 

There  was  a  crying  need  for  work  in 
Wilmington,  and  Wilmington  was  her 
home  city,  so  she  returned  there.  From 
the  beginning  at  Wilmington,  the  paral- 
lel between  Miss  Pyle's  planning  and 
that  of  the  evangelist  at  Northfield  was 
marked.  Mr.  Moody  started  Northfield 
Seminary  on  faith  and  the  conviction 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  the  work 
he  planned  to  do.  Miss  Plye's  begin- 
nings were  of  the  same  intangible  sub- 
stance. Northfield  Seminary  first 
"opened  its  doors"  hi  an  altered  wing 
of  Mr.  Moody's  home  because  he  was 
too  eager  to  begin  to  wait  for  a  dor- 
mitory. The  People's  Settlement  had  its 
beginning  in  a  single  room  in  a  decrepit 
old  wooden  tenement,  and  that  was  all 
it  had  for  its  headquarters  for  a  year. 

As  to  how  he  was  to  finance  his  new 
school,  Mr.  Moody  had  only  the  faint- 
est idea.  His  faith  told  him  that,  where 
there  was  such  an  urgent  need  for  a 
school  for  worthy  girls  who  had  no 
other  opportunity  for  securing  an  edu- 
cation, the  necessary  funds  would  in 
some  way  be  provided.  Miss  Pyle's 
calculations  must  have  been  of  the  same 
sort.  Mr.  Moody's  first  financial  state- 
ment showed  no  endowment,  running  ex- 
penses of  $7,017.33,  and  only  $400  from 
board  and  tuition.  For  many  months. 
Miss  Pyle  had  an  assured  income  of 
only  $15  a  month  from  which  to  provide 
her  own  living  and  the  expenses  of  her 
work.  During  one  period  of  fourteen 
months,  there  was  just  $10  a  month 
with  which  to  provide  for  four  persons. 

A  few  figures  of  the  present  day  will 
carry  the  comparison  in  the  history  of 
the  two  institutions  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. Today,  Northfield  Seminary 
owns  real  estate,  buildings,  plant  and 
equipment  worth  $1,244,822,  and  has  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  more 
than  $600,000.  The  total  of  all  its  as- 
sets is  but  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000. 
It  has  forty-seven  buildings,  including 
recitation  halls,  dormitories,  chapel, 
laundry,  farm  buildings  and  the  like.  Its 
annual  enrollment  averages  650  students, 
and  its  list  of  teachers  and  other  officers 
numbers  fifty-one.  The  story  of  Mount 
Hermon's  growth  employs  figures  equally 
impressive. 

The  People's  Settlement  now  owns  a 


handsome  building  worth  $50,000  and  ; 
playground  worth  $12,000.  Its  annua 
expenses  are  $8,000.  It  has  1,217  mem 
bers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  a 
its  house  of  170  persons,  or  a  total  foi 
the  year  of  61,000.  It  conducts  fifty- 
four  classes,  a  kindergarten,  regulai 
weekly  clinics  for  the  advice  and  treat- 
ment of  patients,  a  legal  aid  society,  a 
boys'  brigade,  a  savings  bank  and  ten 
clubs  and  leagues.  It  has  eight  resident 
workers,  five  non-resident  workers,  and 
forty-two  volunteers  for  teaching,  club 
work  and  occasional  attention  to  one  or 
another  of  its  many  lines  of  activity. 
Its  resident  workers  made  3,554  visits 
in  the  neighborhood  in  1913,  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  ten  daily. 

The  significance  underlying  all  these 
figures  from  Northfield  and  Wilmington 
is  in  their  evidence  of  the  power  of  this 
Moody  theory  of  service  in  winning  the 
support  of  the  public.  What  Miss  Pyle 
has  done  at  Wilmington,  others  can  do 
elsewhere,  if  only  they  have  her  faith, 
patience  and  persistence.  Her  achieve- 
ment— the  putting  into  practice,  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  of  the  ideas 
and  plans  designed  by  Mr.  Moody  for 
an  entirely  different  institution,  makes 
it  well  worth  while  to  observe  just  what 
these  ideas  and  plans  were. 

They  were  first  proposed  for  an  insti- 
tution quite  unlike  a  social  center  in  the 
heart  of  a  big  industrial  community,  but 
if  they  succeed  as  well  there  as  in  a 
secondary  school  in  a  small  country 
town,  is  there  not  in  them  something 
far  greater  than  a  theory  of  education, 
and  is  there  not  in  them  an  open  win- 
dow into  the  practical  Christianity  of 
the  man  who  conceived  them,  and  a  store 
of  suggestions  for  social  workers  every- 
where ? 

The  corporation  which  now  manages 
the  two  Moody  schools  recently  started 
a  campaign  to  add  a  million  dollars  to 
their  endowment.  Even  this  big  addi- 
tion to  the  endowment  would  still  leave 
an  annual  deficit  of  $50,000  to  be  made- 
up  yearly  by  what  the  founder  called  his 
"living  endowment,"  or  the  number  of 
those  who  contribute  small  amounts 
occasionally  as  their  part  in  helping  to 
perpetuate  his  work.  In  one  year  this 
"living  endowment"  numbered  4,000  per- 
sons whose  gifts  ranged  from  $1  to  $500. 
This  direct  participation  of  the  public  in 
the  support  of  the  schools  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Moody  as  one  of  his  strongest 
assurances  of  their  permanent  success. 
So  also  the  People's  Settlement  relies 
upon  the  co-operation  of  many  helpers. 

While  the  public  has  its  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  and  the  set- 
tlement, nothing  is  allowed  at  either 
place  that  savors  of  charity.  Straight- 
out  charity,  said  Mr.  Moody — the  un- 
conditional giving  '  without  demanding 
anything  in  return — merely  weakens  the 
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:ipient  by  impairing  his  power  of  self- 
reliance.  Further,  one  who  is  willing  to 
help  himself  when  he  can  is  more  de- 
serving of  help  than  one  who  is  willing 
to  accept  all  as  a  gift.  Therefore,  at 
Northfield  every  student  has  to  pay  one- 
half  his  or  her  tuition  and  board,  and 
the  pupils  at  both  schools  have  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  daily  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dormitory  and  farm  rou- 
tine. There  is  a  certain  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  schools  which  the  pupils 
thus  acquire.  "No  man  ever  gave  the 
money  to  clear  the  Mount  Hernion  hill- 
sides of  rocks,"  said  Principal  Cutler  to 
a  gathering  of  Hermon  alumni.  "It  was 
you,  the  Mount  Hermon  boys,  who  did 
that.  Nobody  gave  the  money  to  make 
the  athletic  field  at  Mount  Hermon. 
You  boys  did  that.  You  did  the  work 
that  made  the  school  what  it  is,  and  you 
have  a  right  to  call  it  your  school." 

The  application  of  this  principle  of 
self-help  has  to  be  altered  at  the  Peo- 
ple's Settlement  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
people  who  are  working  for  a  living. 
Also,  there  are  those  in  every  industrial 
community  who,  because  of  illness  or 
loss  of  employment,  need  help  when  they 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  return.  To  all 
such  the  People's  Settlement  willingly 
lends  a  helping  hand,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  things  it  is  there  for.  But  in  its 
basic  spirit  the  principle  of  self-help  is 
as  much  a  fundamental  at  the  settlement 
as  at  the  schools,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons and  with  the  same  results. 

"We  believe  in  united  effort,"  says  T. 
Allen  Hilles,  president  of  the  settlement, 
l"and  therefore  everyone  who  attends 
pays  a  share  in  the  expense,  and  thus 
considers  the  settlement  as  partly  his 
own.  Even  the  little  tots  in  the  kinder- 
garten bring  their  pennies  as  their  con- 
tributions to  this  club,  of  which  they 
are  proud  to  be  members." 

At  Northfield,  both  the  seminary  and 
the  Hermon  buildings  are  in  constant 
use  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
At  the  seminary,  the  buildings  during 
the  summer  vacation  are  used  for  the 
six  big  religious  conferences,  which 
though  distinct  from  the  schools,  are 
yet  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  evangelist's 
broad  scheme  of  religious  education. 
Mount  Hermon  is  open  forty-five  weeks 
in  the  year  in  order  to  receive  the 
largest  possible  number  of  boys  who 
apply  for  admission,  and  still  has  to 
turn  many  away.  The  People's  Settle- 
ment is  open  continuously,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  every  day,  with 
carefully  planned  schedules  of  classes 
and  clubs,  so  that  the  needs  of  none 
shall  be  neglected,  and  so  that  the  com- 
plete plant  shall  be  running  full  all  the 
time. 

At  the  Northfield  schools,  Bible  study 
is  an  absolute  requirement  for  every 
pupil.  In  a  city  settlement,  compulsory 
study  of  the  Bible  would  be  a  difficult  if 
at  all  a  possible  thing,  and  Miss  Pyle, 
loyal  as  she  is  to  every  article  of  the 
Northfield  doctrine,  of  which  Bible 
study  as  the  basis  of  character-building 
is  the  first,  wisely  placed  no  such  con- 
dition upon  her  people. 

She  says:  "The  real  issues  that  count 
and  for  which  we  are  working  are  those 
sterling  qualities  that  make  for  char- 
acter-building; to  awaken  the  spirit  of 


thrift,  honesty,  fair  play,  clean  thoughts 
and  manly  chivalry  in  our  boys;  to  im- 
plant in  our  girls  womanly  dignity,  re- 
finement of  demeanor,  higher  ideals  of 
womanhood  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
great  calling  in  their  God-given  privi- 
lege of  homemaking." 

Miss  Pyle's  indebtedness  to  the  source 
of  her  inspiration  is  expressed  in  her 
own  words,  spoken  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Northfield  Seminary  alumnae: 

"On  this  day  which  commemorates 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  our 
school,  one  of  the  offspring  of  the  semi- 
nary in  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  People's 
Settlement,  sends  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations from  its  1,217  members. 
This  settlement,  which  opened  twelve 
years  ago  with  but  seven  children,  with 
no  financial  backing  and  no  encourage- 
ment, stands  as  a  living  monument  to 
Northfield's  teachings.  Yes,  it  is  a  tes- 
timony to  the  results  of  the  faith  and 
prayer  of  the  beloved  founder  of  this 
seminary,  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Thus 
Northfield's  influence  is  being  felt,  not 
only  in  little  Delaware,  but  all  over  the 
world." 


A 


S  THE   CHURCHES   FACE  THE 
SOCIAL  SITUATION 

THERE  ARE  no  better  waymarks 
of  the  attitude  with  which  the  Protest- 
ant churches  are  facing  the  social  and 
industrial  situation  than  two  brief  hand- 
bcoks  edited  by  Harry  F.  Ward  for  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Under 
the  title  The  Social  Creed  of  the 
Churches,  the  statement  of  and  a  brief 
commentary  upon  the  declarations  of 
social  and  industrial  faith,  adopted  first 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
afterward  by  the  Federal  Council,  are 
presented  in  good  form  for  study  and 
reference. 

A  Year  Book  of  the  Church  and  So- 
cial Service  in  the  United  States  most 
usefully  supplements  that  more  per- 
manent record  by  an  annual  review  of 
the  social  service  organization,  publica- 
tions, methods  and  programs,  co-operat- 
ing agencies,  and  current  opinion  repre- 
senting some  thirty  or  more  Protestant 
denominations  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Council,  and  including  references  to 
Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  social  service  agencies,  and 
also  those  connected  with  the  churches 
in  Canada  and  England. 

This  first  attempt  to  gather  facts  so 
scattered  as  to  be  inaccessible,  and  to 
state  them  in  concise,  definite,  and  au- 
thentic form,  is  so  successful  that  this 
first  year  book  already  renders  an  indis- 
pensable service  and  gives  promise  of 
increasing  value  from  year  to  year. 

The  remaining  nine  recently  published 
books  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article 
indicate  various  points  of  view  from 
which  the  social  situation  is  being  faced 
by  the  churches. 

Georges  Chatterton-Hill,  with  pro- 
found historical  and  philosophical  in- 
sight, develops  the  fundamental  value  of 
religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  particular,  to  social  theory 
and  practice. 

Another  English  author,  John  C.  Car- 


lile,  argues  that  social  service,  though 
not  the  basis,  is  the  expression  of  Chris- 
tian union  and  the  means  of  promoting 
it. 

In  defining  the  relation  of  the  church 
and  social  reform,  James  R.  Howerton 
takes  the  broad  view  that  the  church  is 
not  the  only  means  of  bringing  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  that  the  church 
should  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
family,  the  school,  the  shop  and  govern- 
ment in  fulfilling  their  functions  to  that 
highest  end. 

Dr.  W.  Moore  Ede,  dean  of  Wor- 
cester, England,  specifies  the  equipment 
and  methods  of  the  ministry  for  pulpit, 
parish  and  community  work  in  the  pro- 
motion of  social  service. 

William  Monroe  Balch  attempts  to 
summarize  the  situation  involving  the 
church  and  the  labor  movement  both  in 
estrangement  and  co-operation. 

From  the  scriptural  and  church  point 
of  view,  Craig  S.  Thorns  presents  the 
adaptation  of  the  person  and  power  of 
Christ,  which  is  aimed  to  meet  the  in- 
dustrial and  collective  needs  of  working 
men. 

In  vigorous  thought  and  vital  form, 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Vedder,  of  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  not  only  states  the 
problems  of  democracy  as  some  of  them 
exist,  but  also  points  out  the  restate- 
ment of  faith  and  reorganization  of 
work  which  they  demand  of  the  church. 
This  restatement  of  faith  in  terms  of 
equal  rights  and  this  recasting  of  work 
in  the  mold  of  democracy  are  shown  to 
be  essentially  involved  "in  the  gospel  of 
the  awakening  church." 

Morse's  History  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
succinctly  narrates  how  the  church  at 
work  with  and  for  young  men  has 
specialized  its  means  to  their  ends. 

From  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation point  of  view,  A.  M.  Trawick, 
international  secretary  of  the  student  de- 
partment, suggests  and  outlines  the  so- 
cial extension  of  the  city  church  in  a 
way  to  help  both  minister  and  layman 
bring  it  about. 

THE  SOCIAL  CREED  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 
By  Harry  F.  Ward.  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. 196  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $58. 

A  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Harry 
F.  Ward.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  186  pp. 
Price  $.30  paper,  $.50  cloth ;  $.06  postage. 

THE  SOCTOLOGICAL  VALUE  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY By  Georges  Chatterton-Hill.  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.  285  pp.  Price  $2.75; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.88. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 
By  John  C.  Carlile.  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
230  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$.82. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  REFORMS.  By 
James  R.  Howerton.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
127  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$.81. 

THE  CLERGY  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE.  By  W. 
Moore  Ede.  Young  Churchman  Co.  149 
pp.  Price  $.90 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.96. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 
By  William  M.  Balch.  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.  108  pp.  Price  $1.00 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.07. 

THE  WORKINCMAN'S  CHRIST.  By  Craig  S. 
Thorns.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  292  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  PROBLEMS 
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OF  DEMOCRACY.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder. 
Macmillan  Company.  410  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  YOUNG 
MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  By  Rich- 
ard C.  Morse.  Association  Press.  290  pp. 
Price  $1.00. 

THE  CITY  CHURCH  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  MIS- 
SION. By  A.  M.  Trawick.  Association 
Press.  166  pp.  Price  $.60. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    AMONG    OHIO 
METHODISTS 

THE  SPREAD  of  social  propa- 
ganda among  Methodist  conferences  is 
noteworthy.  Many  of  them  have  social 
service  commissions,  and  these  confer- 
ence commissions  hold  conferences  of 
their  own.  The  social  service  movement 
in  Ohio  Methodism  was  significantly 
demonstrated  and  promoted  by  such  a 
conference  held  in  Columbus.  The  pres- 
entation of  such  subjects  as  Minimum 
Wage  Laws  and  Boards,  The  Training 
of  the  Minister,  The  Church  and  the 
Community  for  Social  Service,  and  The 
Relation  of  the  Social  Movement  to 
Industry,  is  indicative  of  the  broadening 
interest  and  scope  of  discussion  mani- 
fested in  many  church  assemblies. 

The  Ohio  Committee  on  Exhibits  and 
Surveys  recommended  the  display  of  so- 
cial service  exhibits  at  all  the  fall  con- 
ferences in  the  state  in  separate  sec- 
tions for  city  and  rural  work;  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
publish  charts  for  the  annual  conference 
exhibit,  which  is  to  include  lists  of 
speakers  and  subjects  on  the  social 
movement.  Every  pastor  was  urged  to 
leave  a  survey  of  his  parish  for  the  use 
of  his  successor.  Social  service  teams 
to  aid  pastors  in  community  work  were 
provided  for,  and  a  committee  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  churches  in  promot- 
ing desirable  social  legislation  was  also 
appointed. 

The  conference  opposed  the  so-called 
home-rule  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution urged  by  the  organized  liquor 
interests.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  who 
addressed  the  conference  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "In  the  past  few  months  I 
have  been  wondering  if  God  had  not 


chosen  the  Methodist  church  to  lead  in 
this  great  social  movement." 


w 


AR    AND    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL Y.  M.  C.  A. 

AMONG  THE  great  permanent 
progressive  interests  suffering  devasta- 
tion by  the  war  in  Europe  is  the  interna- 
tional work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Over  200,000  members 
of  the  European  association  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  secretaries  are  reported 
to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  armies. 

Although  the  general  office  of  the 
World's  Alliance  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  is  located  on  neutral 
territory  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the 
mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army  has  com- 
pletely disorganized  the  office  force. 
The  .Paris  association  building  has  been 
transformed  into  a  hospital.  Its  secre- 
tary has.  gone  to  the  war  leaving  his 
wife  in  charge.  The  president  of  the 
French  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commit- 
tee is  chairman  of  the  French  Red 
Cross  Society. 

The  central  building  of  the  London 
association  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
government  as  a  recruiting  station  where 
2,000  recruits  are  quartered  and  trained. 
The  general  secretary  vigorously  im- 
proves the  opportunity  to  do  associa- 
tion work  among  these  men.  The  Brit- 
ish Y.  M.  C.  A.  Council  has  its  workers 
among  the  recruits  at  as  many  as  400 
places  of  mobilization.  John  R.  Mott 
has  given  up  his  journey  among  the 
colleges  of  the  levant  and  has  gone  to 
help  in  association  work  in  Europe. 

The  Council  of  the  North  American 
Student  Movement  has  organized  an 
effort  to  enlist  the  associations  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  prayerful-  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  the  nations  at  war.  It  has  also 
issued  a  little  booklet  on  The  Social 
Needs  of  Today  in  the  Colleges  of 
North  America,  which  gives  an  in- 
spiring and  suggestive  account  of  the 
conference  on  social  needs  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  council  at  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  in  April.  Richard  Henry 


Edwards,  social  service  secretary  of  the 
student  department,  has  just  published 
a  helpful  little  guide  to  Volunteer  So- 
cial Service  by  College  Men. 

CHRIST-LIFE  MOTION-PICTURE 

The  energy  of  the  film  man  has  made 
its  way  to  the  conservative  Greek  Church 
of  Roumania,  and  9,000  feet  of  pictures 
setting  forth  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ 
is  the  result.  The  film  has  been  shown 
widely  throughout  Roumania,  the  royal 
family  have  witnessed  it,  schools  have 
been  dismissed  to  allow  the  children  to 
attend,  and  even  the  clergy  have  patron- 
ized the  exhibitions. 

Describing  this  pictorial  life  of  Christ 
Dr.  H.  Petri,  a  German  writer  of  note. 
says  that  scenically  the  film  is  beautiful, 
but  religiously  it  must  be  termed  a  fail- 
ure. There  is  evidence  in  the  selection 
of  the  scenes,  says  Dr.  Petri,  that  more 
attention  was  given  to  sensational  ef- 
fect than  to  religious  teaching. 

The  film  was  produced  by  Pathe  Freres 
and  has  been  exhibited  in  America. 

CHURCH  STUDY  COURSES 

The  "Church  of  Christ"  at  Dartmouth 
College  is  successfully  building  up  the 
adult  department  of  its  church  school  by 
introducing  courses  of  study,  including, 
under  Home  Building,  teachings  on  nome 
hygiene,  sex  in  the  home,  the  household 
as  a  business  concern ;  under  The  So- 
cial Significance  of  Alcohol  as  a  Bever- 
age, instruction  on  the  industrial,  edu- 
cational, political,  legal,  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  drink  problem  and  the 
movements  for  its  solution;  under  New 
Roadways  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
scientific  management  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  opportunity  and  industrial  regu- 
lation by  government. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  LIBRARY 

The  Yale  School  of  Religion  is  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  a  Social  Service 
library  presented  by  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  T- 
The  first  installment  includes  8,000  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  state  and  national 
boards  of  charities  and  correction. 


JAIRUS'S  DAUGHTER 

By  ALICE  McCRAY  WALTHER 

He  stood  before  them,  in  the  chancel,  there — 
The  crowd,  with  eager  yearning  face  upturned, 
And  eyes  where  sombre  human  passion  burned, — 
Great  human  need  and  suffering  and  despair. 
Flame  touched  his  soul.    "God !  if  I  could  but  dare, 
Could  I  then  meet  that  need — all  bondage  spurned 
Of  flesh,  and  law  by  human  teaching  learned?" 
Tongue  tipped  with  fire,  he  told  with  spirit  bare, 
Of  how  Jairus's  daughter  lived  again. 
Next  morning  at  his  door  behold  a  throng: 
The  lame  and  halt  and  blind;  those  among  men 
Beneath  the  cross  of  pain  low-bowed  for  long. 
He  looked,  and  fled, — he  hid  himself,  for  then, 
He  sadly  knew  the  weakness  of  the  strong. 
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\  REPORT  in  THE  SUBVEY  for  September  12 
^~\was  severely  adverse  to  the  former  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  appointed  by 
Governor  Foss  and  dismissed  from  office  by  Gov- 
ernor Walsh.  It  anticipated  much  from  the  new 
board  appointed  last  spring. 

Numerous  letters  of  protest  have  reached  us 
from  Massachusetts  readers  who,  without  criticiz- 
ing the  new  board,  feel  that  the  old  board  was  not 
given  fair  consideration  in  THE  SURVEY,  and  that 
particular  injustice  was  done  the  chairman,  James 
A.  Lowell,  and  the  executive  officer,  Robert  N. 
Turner,  who  had  been  active  in  securing  work- 
men's compensation  and  other  labor  legislation  in 
Massachusetts. 

A.  member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  THE 
SURVEY  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in 
Boston,  sifting  the  criticisms  and  statements  from 
various  sources.  We  feel  that  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  an  extensive  recapitulation  of 
the  controversy.  The  members  of  the  former 
board  and  its  friends  are  generous  in  the  desire 
that  the  present  board  be  not  unnecessarily  em- 
barrassed by  stirring  up  the  issues  in  a  situation 
now  past. 

Like  many  another  controversy,  there  have  been 
two  sides  to  this  one.  Each  side  is  upheld  by  per- 
sons whose  interest  in  the  bettering  of  industrial 
conditions  is  unquestioned.  THE  SURVEY'S  report 
gave  the  impression  of  systematic  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  former  board  to  do  its  duty.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  that  board  sufficient  explana- 
tions could  have  been  offered  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  specific  points  of  criticism,  and  the  editors 
regret  that  these  were  not  given  a  sympathetic 
presentation.  Without  attempting  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  these  specific  points  of  criticism  and  de- 
fense, we  should  like  to  make  very  clear  our  con- 
viction of  the  sincere  and  practical  purpose  of  the 
old  board  in  laying  out  a  policy  which,  through  a 
term  of  years,  they  felt  calculated  to  yield  results 
of  great  value.  The  fruits  of  such  a  long  range 
policy,  of  course,  could  not  be  gathered  in  the  few 
•months  they  were  permitted  to  hold  office. 


SIXTY-FIVE  years  ago,  the  feeble-minded 
were  classed  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf  as 
defective  children  to  be  educated,  trained  in  in- 
dustry and  graduated  to  self-support  and  self- 
control.  The  laws  provided  in  most  cases  that 
they  were  to  be  discharged  from  the  schools  at 
their  majority.  So  only  the  higher  grades  were 


admitted  (that  is,  the  higher  grade  of  imbeciles, 
for  morons  were  not  then  recognized)  and  the 
rate  of  expense  thought  proper,  was  naturally 
very  high. 

But  as  time  went  on  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  mental  defectives  could  not  graduate 
to  a  successful  free  life.  Their  defect  of  mind 
was  found  to  be  just  as  permanent  as  the  physical 
defects  of  blind  and  deaf.  They  could  not  be 
cured,  they  could  be  taught  a  great  deal,  but  they 
remained  feeble-minded. 

So  the  training  schools  became  gradually  both 
schools  and  asylums.  The  pitiful  condition  of 
the  idiots  led  to  public  insistence  that  schools  take 
them  in  also.  The  facts  were  not  fairly  faced, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  these  state  schools 
have  been  clogged  with  unteachable  idiots;  and 
yet  the  per  capita  cost  has  only  very  slowly  di- 
minished. 

WE  are  at  last  squaring  with  the  problem, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  practically 
as  follows : 

The  three  classes  of  the  feeble-minded — idiots, 
imbeciles,  and  morons — are  differentiated  for 
the  first  time  by  means  of  the  Binet  test,  and  the 
classification  is  positive  and  exact.  The  scheme 
of  provision  for  the  three  classes  in  brief  outline 
is: 

For  the  idiots,  asylum  care  equal  to  that  of  a 
well-conducted  almshouse.  They  must  be  kept 
clean  and  warm,  fed  and  clothed  and  protected. 
From  the  males,  there  is  less  danger  than  from 
the  females ;  they  are  simply  grown-up  babies  and 
will  never  procreate.  The  females,  unhappily, 
are  a  source  of  danger,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
unsafe  without  infinite  care,  such  as  the  common 
almshouse  will  rarely  give. 

The  imbeciles  and  morons  are  teachable.  For 
them  we  need  not  only  care,  but  education  in  use- 
fulness. To  the  imbecile  the  school  must  give  the 
use  of  his  muscles,  must  teach  simple  work,  habits 
of  cleanliness,  obedience  and  industry.  The  moron 
gets  much  more  from  the  school.  Even  though 
the  three  "R's"  may  be  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
scholastic  attainments,  he  can  get  some  little  good 
from  them.  But,  more  important,  he  is  suscep- 
tible of  training  to  a  high  degree  of  usefulness. 
He  can  learn  the  simpler  trades  and  become  skil- 
ful in  some  of  them.  Especially  is  he  at  home 
with  garden  and  farm  work.  He  is  often  a  good 
teamster,  dairy  hand,  plowman. 

The  moron  girl  can  learn  all  forms  of  domestic 
work.  In  the  care  of  the  weaker  of  their  own 
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kind  these  morons  and  the  higher  imbeciles  shine. 
The  maternal  instinct  is  strong  within  them, — 
stronger,  some  workers  with  the  feeble-minded 
even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  than  the  repro- 
ductive instinct  itself. 

After  the  school  has  done  all  it  can,  after  the 
child  has  become  a  man  or  a  woman  in  years  and 
physique,  then  the  industrial  colony  affords  a  per- 
manent, safe,  happy  and  economically  useful 
home. 

WHETHER  the  asylum  for  the  idiots  and 
the  colony  for  the  adult  imbeciles  and 
morons  should  be  conducted  by  the  counties  or 
as  parts  of  state  institutions  for  the  training  of 
feeble-minded  youth,  is  a  question  that  is  much  dis- 
cussed. There  are  arguments  on  both  sides.  So 
far,  however,  the  state  institutions  have  the  pref- 
erence for  all  of  the  three  divisions  of  work. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  the  state  in- 
stitution can  wisely  undertake  under  one  manage- 
ment the  complete  work  for  the  three  classes: 
namely,  asylum  care  for  idiots,  training  for  the 
educable,  industrial  control  for  the  adult.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a  pre- 
cise and  permanent  line  between  the  higher  grade 
idiot  and  the  lower  grade  imbecile;  an  inmate 
once  assigned  to  one  class,  should  be  transferred 
to  another  if  an  error  has  been  made,  or  if,  as 
often  happens,  he  improves  or  retrogrades.  Such 
changes  can  be  made  more  easily  if  the  depart- 
ments are  under  one  general  management. 

The  second  and  more  important  reason  is  that 
the  surplus  of  labor  which  a  detached  institution 
for  the  trained  adults  alone  may  find  hanging 
heavily  on  its  hands,  can  be  well  used  in  raising 
produce  and  doing  household  tasks  for  the  other 
classes.  The  trained  imbecile  and  moron  can 
often  be  more  profitably  employed,  under  super- 
vision, in  the  care  of  the  lower  grades  and  of  the 
younger  children  than  in  any  other  way. 


GIVE!    GIVE! 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York 

NEVER    within    living   memory   has    there 
been  such  a  need,  or  rather  such  an  op- 
portunity, for  giving  as  there  is  in  this   country 
today   and   will  be  to  an  ever-increasing  degree 
through  the  winter  that  looms  ahead. 

From  the  far-flung  battlefields  of  Europe,  where 
thousands  of  wounded  are  waiting  the  ministra- 
tions of  surgeon  and  nurse;  from  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  Galicia,  where  fruitful  fields 
have  been  turned  into  deserts  and  quiet  resting- 
places  into  haunts  of  terror ;  from  refugee  camps 
of  Brittany,  Holland  and  England,  where  miser- 
able women  and  children,  driven  from  their 
homes,  stripped  of  their  possessions,  robbed  of 
their  loved  ones,  are  crying  out  for  bread,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  "the  sweet  sacrament  of  conso- 
lation"; from  villages  and  cities  of  our  own  coun- 
try, where  myriads  will  soon  be  tramping  the 
streets  in  quest  of  jobs  and  alms,— from  all  these 
scattered  areas  of  misery  goes  up  a  cry  for  help. 


Never  before  were  these  areas  so  many.  Nev( 
before  were  so  many  men,  women  and  childrt 
stricken  all  at  once.  Never  before  was  anguis 
so  acute,  weakness  so  pitiful,  suffering  so  widi 
spread,  intense  and  horrible.  Hence  the  need- 
and  the  opportunity! 

So  complex  is  the  situation,  so  great  the  dit 
tress,  so  many  the  calls  for  aid,  that  most  of  u 
are  simply  overwhelmed,  and  in  our  confusio 
and  despair  know  not  what  particular  way  t 
turn  or  what  particular  thing  to  do.  In  this  cor 
tingency,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  down  som 
rules  or  principles  for  guidance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  desert  the  insti 
tutions  and  movements  to  which  we  have  beei 
contributing  in  the  past,  in  order  to  answer  th< 
new  appeals  incident  to  the  European  cataclysm 
We  must  give  today  what  we  gave  yesterday  t< 
the  National  Consumer's  League,  to  our  state  chile 
labor  committee,  to  our  local  association  for  th< 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Wt 
must  keep  our  pew  in  the  church,  renew  oui 
pledge  to  the  missionary  or  charity  fund,  makt 
our  subscription  to  the  settlement.  To  permit 
any  long-standing  constructive  and  beneficent 
piece  of  work  to  suffer  or  mayhap  perish,  be- 
cause of  even  such  an  emergency  as  this  which 
now  confronts  us,  would  be  inexcusable. 

Secondly,  we  must  answer  the  needs  of  our  own 
poor  and  helpless.  To  leave  these  long-distance 
victims  of  war  to  starve  and  freeze  in  order  that 
we  may  bring  greater  comfort  to  Belgians,  French 
or  Galicians,  would  again  be  inexcusable. 

Thirdly,  we  must  send  succor  in  a  generous  an 
never-failing  stream  to  the  stricken  millions  o 
Europe.  The  Red  Cross  Fund,  the  Belgian  Fund 
the  Committee  of  Mercy  Fund,  and  all  the  rest, 
must  be  kept  "full,  pressed  down,  shaken  to- 
gether, running  over."  To  suffer  a  single  soldier 
to  die  or  a  child  to  starve  because  money  for  re- 
lief failed  even  for  an  instant,  would  be  well-nigh 
criminal. 

But,  you  say,  these  principles  are  self-contra- 
dictory. We  cannot  do  all  these  things  at  once. 
To  do  one  as  it  should  be  done  is  necessarily  to 
neglect  another. 

Yes — if  we  give  as  we  usually  give,  from  a  sur 
plus  income!    But  to  give  as  we  usually  give 
these  unusual  times  is  really  not  to   give  at  all 
What  we  must  do  today  is  to  give  not  merely  th 
pennies  which  we  can  spare  but  the  dollars  whic 
we  think  we  need.     To  have  what  we  usually  have 
do  what  we  usually  do,  enjoy  what  we  usually  en- 
joy, is,  these  days,  impossible  even  for  the  mil- 
lionaires.    This  is  the  hour  of  sacrifice,  and  sac 
rifice  means — sacrifice! 

Therefore,  give — give  what  you  can  not  affo 
to  the  needs  which  have  long  held  your  highes 
allegiance  and  now  touch  your  deepest  emotions 
Bid  your  neighbor  to  do  likewise.  Not  even  then 
will  all  needs  be  answered ;  they  are  too  many  and 
too  great,  these  dreadful  days.  But  you  will  at 
least  have  given  not  like  the  rich  men,  "of  [your] 
superfluity,"  but  like  the  widow,  "of  [your]  liv- 
ing," and  your  soul  can  be  at  peace. 
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FROM  MR.  WALSH 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  editorial  [THE 
SURVEY  for  November  14,  page  175J  re- 
specting the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  was  duly  received. 

I  freely  accept,  as  essentially  correct, 
your  statement  of  the  gist  of  the  con- 
versation in  which  reference  was  made 
to  supplementing  the  salaries  of  assist- 
ants to  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Your  kindly  reference  in  this  edito- 
rial, to  my  efforts  is  appreciated  by  me. 
FRANK  P.  WALSH. 

Chicago,  November  14. 


TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  was  much  interested 
in  a  recent  article  in  THE  SURVEY  [Sep- 
tember 19]  by  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick  entitled 
The  Universities  and  Training  for  Pub- 
lic Service.  I  recognize  the  value  of 
practical  training  for  young  college  men 
for  the  public  service,  both  because  it 
should  create  a  body  of  efficient  public 
servants,  and  because  of  the  educational 
influence  on  students  of  political  econo- 
my, who  may  themselves  become  teach- 
ers, or  who  may  be  thus  led  by  such 
training  to  a  more  intelligent  and  defin- 
ite understanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
government;  but,  as  I  read  the  article  in 
question,  I  was  not  impressed  that  the 
method  of  teaching  there  laid  down 
would  be  conducive  to  thoroughness.  A 
doctor's  degree  is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  a  serious  study  of  one  subject,  not 
on  "a  rather  complete  view  of  state  gov- 
ernment, of  legislation,  of  investigation 
of  administration." 

The  limits  of  the  article  did  not  per- 
haps permit  of  a  clear  statement  of  the 
work  accomplished  from  which  could  be 
judged  the  thoroughness  of  the  under- 
standing acquired  by  the  student  of  any 
one  of  the  multifarious  questions  and 
problems  which  he  must  have  encount- 
ered. His  rather  theatrical  legislative 
experience  must,  of  course,  have  been 
very  interesting,  but  was  it  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  or  rules  which  govern  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  so  that  the  stu- 
dent really  knew  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature; its  procedure;  its  powers  and 
the  legal  limitations  upon  them ;  its 
methods  of  enforcing  discipline;  the  or- 
ganization of  its  various  committees 
both  regular  and  special,  whether  sitting 
only  during  the  session  or  continuing  be- 
tween sessions  for  investigations  and 
reports;  its  right  to  control  appoint- 
ments, etc. 

Apparently,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
my  reading  of  the  article,  the  student 
was  put  right  into  the  thick  of  the  legis- 
lative mill,  and  the  real  complications 
and  difficulties  of  legislative  procedure 
might  well  have  escaped  him  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  picturesque  and  the  per- 
sonal. In  order  that  a  study  of  a  gov- 
ernment department  by  a  graduate  stu- 
dent be  worthy  of  a  candidate  for  a 


doctor's  degree,  it  must  be  based  on  a 
careful  preparation,  on  a  study  not  of 
"text-books"  alone,  but  of  the  laws  which 
create  and  which  control  the  department 
and  its  activities,  as  those  laws  are  mod- 
ified by  the  Constitution  and  the  courts. 
This  would,  of  course,  include  far  more 
than  the  law  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment body  to  do  some  one  thing. 

The  student  should  also  be  familiar 
with  the  regulations  of  the  department 
which  he  is  studying  and  should  know 
how  far  those  regulations  are  consid- 
ered of  doubtful  legality  and  how  far 
they  are  not  enforced,  or  only  enforced 
against  persons  who  will  not  resist  them. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  go 
into  the  matter  more  fully  at  present, 
but  the  point  which  I  especially  de- 
sired to  make  was  the  importance,  ap- 
parently not  considered  in  the  article  in 
question,  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  frame-work  of  law  and  regulation 
upon  which  a  government  institution  is 
built  as  a  prerequisite  to  an  efficient  in- 
vestigation. 

J.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Columbia   University.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
letter  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  has 
no  foundation  in  the  article  and  was  not 
under  discussion.  His  question  is  of 
"the  importance,  apparently  not  consid- 
ered in  the  article  in  question,  of  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  frame-work  of 
law  and  regulation  upon  which  a  gov- 
ernment institution  is  built  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  an  efficient  investigation." 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Training 
for  Public  Service  has  provided  for  am- 
ple safeguards  and  very  careful  super- 
vision of  students  in  practical  training 
through  time  records,  service  records, 
personal  supervision,  and  the  doing  of 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  A  descrip- 
tion of  these  may  be  found  in  detail  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  committee, 
pp.  337-355,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  of  THE  SURVEY  upon 
request  to  the  committee,  Box  380,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Mr.  Journey's  experience  was  based 
on  day-to-day  contact  with  legislators 
and  the  legislative  process  in  all  its 
forms.  It  was  supplemented  by  careful 
study  and  daily  conference. '  It  was  gen- 
uine;  it  was  serious;  it  was  earnest;  it 
was  anything  but  "theatrical."  This  con- 
tact with  the  eternal  flow  of  things  is 
the  only  way  academic  instruction  can 
be  vivified. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Training- 
has  now  submitted  to  the  universities 
several  plans  for  training  men  for  public 
service.  The  one  called  in  question  here 
relates  to  our  proposed  changes  in  the 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The 
position  of  the  committee  is  that  it  will 
be  better  for  the  individual  and  better 
educational  practice  if  instead  of  keep- 


ing the  student  within  the  university  for 
three  years,  that  that  minimum  residence 
period  be  spent  partly  within  the  univer- 
sity and  partly  without,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  students  of  the  social  sciences 
for  the  second  year  to  acquire  such  ex- 
perience as  Mr.  Journey  had. 

Mr.  Journey  had  been  a  scholar  in 
political  science  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  had  just  been  awarded  the 
fellowship  in  that  department.  He  had 
a  satisfactory,  not  a  profound,  working 
knowledge  of  legislative  organization 
and  legislative  procedure.  He  learned 
much  in  the  course  of  his  following  of 
specific  measures  throughout  their  legis- 
lative history.  He  was  there  not  merely 
as  a  spectator  but  as  a  participant.  He 
was  learning.  He  lived  the  processes  he 
was  learning  during  his  stay  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Journey's  time  sheet  has  surprised 
some.  During  the  legislative  session  he 
spent  even  longer  hours.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  Give  our  college  youth 


The  Widest 
Possible  Range  of 
Stereopticon  Work 

The  classroom,  the  lecture 
platform,  and  the  lyceum 
all  require  in  a  projection 
instrument  not  only  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and 
optical  accuracy,  but 
variety. 

Every  need  can  be  met 
with  some  model  of  the 


[omb 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


For  lantern  slides,  for  opaque  ob- 
jects such  as  photographs,  maps, 
specimens  (shown  in  natural  colors), 
or  for  both  forms  of  projection. 
The  Balopticon  embodies  the  most 
advanced  optical  experience  and 
meets  in  a  practical  way  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  both  give  and 
deliver  benefit  from  projection. 

Model  C  Balopticon  —  ideal  lantern  for 
slides  —  fitted  with  new  nitrogen-filled 
Mazda  lamp,  absolutely  automatic  and 
best-known  illuminant  for  purpose  — 
complete,  $35.00. 

Write  for  OUT  interesting  book  on  Baloplicons 

giving  details  of  all  models, 


BAUSCH     &    LOMB   OPTICAL    CO. 
528  St.  Paul  Street,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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genuine  problems  in  the  midst  of  a  real 
situation  and  you  will  have  no  longer  the 
conventional  indifferent  college  student, 
but  an  alert  and  profoundly  interested 
one.  He  was  always  under  the  closest 
supervision  and  had  every  assistance 
that  he  needed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  know  if 
Mr.  Journey's  legislative  experience  was 
"'based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  or  rules  which  gov- 
ern the  action  of  the  legislature  so  that 
he  really  knew  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture," etc.  An  analogy  suggests  itself. 
A  man  wanted  to  learn  to  swim.  He  was 
told  that  he  must  study  the  names  and 
functions  of  the  various  muscles  in- 
volved and  their  relation  to  the  various 
organs  of  the  body.  He  must  not  go 
near  the  water — and  certainly  not  into  it, 
however  deep  or  shallow.  He  must  per- 
fect the  motions  required  in  swimming. 
He  did.  He  was  thoroughly  approved 
t>y  his  master.  He  was  permitted  to  go 
to  the  pool.  He  jumped  in.  He  sunk. 
He  was  rescued,  we  hope. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Training 
-for  Public  Service  is  opposed  to  unsup- 
•ervised  practical  training.  It  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  the  "sink  or  swim"  principle.  It 
requires  that  men  shall  be  assigned  for 
practical  training  after  one  year  of 
graduate  study  in  places  where  genuine 
experience  can  be  secured  under  ade- 
quate educational  and  professional  sup- 
ervision. 

EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK. 

Madison.  Wis. 


OUR  NEED  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
"know  just  what  Dr.  Dole  intends  to  sug- 
gest practically  in  the  letter  upon  which 
you  challenge  comment  [THE  SURVEY 
for  November  7].  In  such  gentle 
"breadth  of  view,  expressed  with  such 
laalanced  restraint,  are  we  to  understand 
that  the  writer  thinks  that  some  devo- 


tion is  given  to  the  "seamy"  side  of  life 
which  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
"silent  poor"  or  upon  those  whose  suf- 
ferings are  perhaps  as  artificial  as  were 
those  of  the  princess  deprived  of  sleep 
by  the  roseleaf? 

Can  it  be  that  Dr.  Dole  overlooks  the 
fact  that  concentration  is  the  one  quality 
which  makes  for  success?  Is  it  possible 
that  he  has  been  influenced  by  presid- 
ing at  the  weekly  meetings  of  a  society 
whose  sympathies  are  diffused  over  a 
world-wide  range  of  topics,  the  multi- 
plicity of  which  can  only  produce  suc- 
cessive waves  of  emotion? 

Deprived  by  an  infirmity  of  hearing 
from  attending  these  symposiums,  the 
confinement  of  active  interest  to  the  few 
matters  to  which  some  kind  of  service 
can  be  given  has  really  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  a  former 
member  of  the  flock ;  the  writer  has  felt 
the  truth  of  the  sentiment  attributed  to 
Mr.  Edison  that  his  deafness  and  the 
consequent  isolation  (which  means  con- 
centration) has  enabled  him  alone  to 
work  out  and  accomplish  his  great  de- 
signs. 

It  seems  as  though  in  these  crowded 
days  breadth  enough  is  almost  forced 
upon  us  and  that  we  are  stretched  and 
strained  in  a  manner  to  exhaust  all  but 
unusual  powers  of  assimilation.  The 
lesson  of  the  hour  seems  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  world  to  limit  vague  di- 
vagations and  to  deepen  and  intensify 
actual  endeavor.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  waste  of  potential  energy  if  it  is  ex- 
pended in  the  passing  interest  excited  by 
a  variety  of  appeals,  followed  by  no  ac- 
tive application  of  it.  One  recalls  Lydia 
Languish  in  the  play  who  exhausts  her 
sympathies  in  sighing  and  weeping  over 
the  romances  of  the  library  and  has 
nothing  left  but  indifference  and  brutal- 
ity for  her  dependents. 

ERVING  WINSI.OW. 

Boston. 


The  Bridal 
Trousseau- 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 

The  most  wonderful  and  joyful  of  shopping:  trips  is  that 
for  the  selection  of  the  Bridal  Trousseau. 

For  very  many  years  McCutcheon's  has  made  a  specialty 
of  supplying  such  outfits. 

We  have  everything  required  in  the  widest  possible 
assortment  —  Housekeeping  Linens,  Bed  Coverings, 
Handkerchiefs,  beautiful  French  Lingerie,  dainty  Silk 
and  Knit  Undergarments,  Hosiery  and  Neckwear. 

We  have  just  issued  a  pretty  little  Trousseau  Booklet 
ivith  detailed  ' '  Outfit  Lists  "  which  we  shall  bf  glad 
to  mail  to  any  one  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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pHE  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  a  new  sec- 
retary in  the  person  of  Helen  P.  Kemp- 
ton.  Miss  Kempton  is  a  graduate  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  for  several  years  has 
been  a  district  secretary  with  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Boston  in  the  dif- 
ficult Roxbury  neighborhood. 

PHE  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  has  a  new  work- 
er in  Maud  C.  Hoffman,  who  has  been 
district  visitor  for  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Associated  Charities  for  three  years. 
During  this  period  she  devoted  six 
months  to  emergent  Red  Cross  rehabili- 
tation work.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Louisville  Normal  School  and  has  at- 
tended the  Charity  Organization  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  and  the  summer 
school  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy. 

y  HE  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  has 
appointed  Helen  R.  Stewart,  R.  N., 
as  supervising  nurse  of  its  staff.  Miss 
Stewart  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  of  New  York  Hospital 
Training  School,  has  had  charge  of  the 
surgical  department  in  the  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children  and  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Country  Home  for 
Convalescent  Babies  at  Sea  Cliff,  Long 
Island.  She  will  not  only  supervise  the 
local  public  health  nurses  of  the  state, 
but  will  also  assist  communities  to  se- 
cure nurses  for  public  health  nursing. 

F*HE  new  executive  head  of  the 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Welfare  Associa- 
tion is  Sara  E.  Coates,  who  has  had  a 
varied  career  in  social  work.  Graduated 
from  Vassar  in  1890,  Miss  Coates  taught 
in  a  college  and  secondary  schools,  was 
class  superintendent  of  the  Frances  E. 
Willard  Settlement  in  Boston  and  was 
for  five  years  executive  secretary  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  She  has  also  been  supervisor  of 
case  work  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  As^ 
sociated  Charities,  and  has  had  special 
training  with  the  Boston  School  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy. 

r~)R.  Ebba  Angren  Dedderer,  of  the 
Lyceum,  Stockholm,  and  Cornell 
Medical  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
give  all  her  time  to  the  Brooklyn  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. Heretofore  the  society  has  had  a 
man  physician  for  part  time  service. 
Dr.  Dedderer's  work  will  mean  co-opera- 
tion with  hospitals,  dispensaries,  school 
authorities  and  courts,  as  well  as  with 
private  agencies.  She  will  have  the  care 
of  the  3,400  children  in  the  society's 
shelter  each  year ;  will  appear  as  witness 
in  criminal  courts  in  cases  involving 
young  girls,  and  in  those  in  which  chil- 
dren are  prevented  wilfully  by  parents 
from  receiving  medical  or  surgical  care. 
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Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Wording  Girls  in 

Evening  Schools 

By  Mary  Van  Kleeck 

Secretary  Committee  on   Women's  Work 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 


A  rr.illiner  bu  das.  By  night  learning  the  better  paid 
trade  of  straw-sewing 


A  study  of  wage-earning  women  who  are  seefa- 
"^  ing  to  supplement  an  inadequate  education 
by  attending  evening  schools.  The  facts  secured, 
therefore,  relate  especially  to  the  problems  of  in- 
dustrial training. 

CIGNIFICANT  in  showing  the  variety  of 
*"^  occupations  in  which  they  work,  the  varying 
equipment  and  responsiveness  of  the  schools,  and 
the  daily  life  and  labor  of  these  ambitious  girls 
from  almost  every  land  who  cap  a  hard  day's 
work  v>ilh  an  evening  of  industrial  training  or 
classroom  study. 

12mo.  258  pages,  110  illustrations. 
Price  postpaid  $1.50 


Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Publishers  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  WITH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOYS'  WORK 
SEEKS  POSITION  IN  BOYS'  HOME. 
PLACE  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  A  LIFE 
WORK  DESIRED.  ADDRESS  1299 
SURVEY. 

PHYSICIAN'S  secretary,  by  graduate 
nurse ;  medical  stenographer.  Experienced. 
Best  references.  Address  2057  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  of  Paris  and  Heidelberg 
Universities,  specialist  in  tubercular,  mental 
and  nervous  diseases,  experienced  in  sani- 
tarium and  institutional  work,  seeks  suitable 
position.  Address  2058  SURVEY. 

FOR    RENT 

FOR  RENT — 18  room  house,  all  modern 
improvements.  Suitable  for  convalescent 
home.  One  block  from  beach  and  five 
minutes  walk  from  railroad  station.  Call  or 
address  Miss  M.  Mackin,  2  Story  Place, 
Arverne,  Long  Island. 


'"PHE  recent  death  of  Sidney  W.  Wet- 
more  of  Anamosa,  Iowa,  has  brought 
to  light  the  story  of  a  convict  who  made 
good.  It  is  revealed  in  a  letter  from 
Arthur  C.  McClaughry  of  Chicago,  son 
of  former  Warden  R.  W.  McClaughry 
and  brother  of  Charles  McClaughry. 
warden  of  the  Iowa  State  Reformatory 
at  Anamosa,  to  Captain  Michael  J.  Kane, 
assistant  deputy  warden  of  the  Illinois 
state  prison  at  Joliet. 

Sidney  Wetmore  was  a  prisoner  at 
Joliet  forty  years  ago,  working  as  tele- 
graph operator  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
clerk.  Upon  his  release  in  1874.  con- 
trary to  precedent,  he  was  retained  by 
Major  Robert  W.  McClaughry,  then 
warden  at  Joliet,  as  a  paid  employe  of 
the  prison  with  the  same  duties  as  were 
assigned  to  him  while  a  prisoner.  He 
manifested  a  deep  affection  for  the 
warden  and  his  family  ever  after,  fol- 
lowing them  from  one  prison  to  another 
as  an  aid.  wherever  Major  McClaughry 
took  up  a  new  position.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  been  an  officer  at  the 
Anamosa  reformatory. 

Mr..  Wetmore  was  always  active  in 
providing  entertainment  and  amusement 
for  the  prisoners.  Through  his  efforts 
a  Christmas  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  chapel  at  Joliet  one  Christmas  morn- 
ing in  the  early  eighties.  A.  stage  had 
been  constructed,  special  programs 
printed,  and  a  troupe  secured  to  present 
an  Irish  farce,  Muldoon's  Picnic.  The 
men  were  so  boisterous  and  hearty  in 
their  applause  that  the  show  ran  an  hour 
over  the  time  scheduled,  and  made  the 
prison  steward  frantic  in  his  efforts  to 
keep  the  turkey  dinner  hot. 

This  occasion,  says  Mr.  McClaughry. 
was  the  beginning  of  holiday  entertain- 
ments at  the  prison,  and  of  newer  and 
more  humane  methods  of  discipline. 
Wherever  he  was,  "Sid"  Wetmore,  as  he 
was  always  known,  was  a  prime  mover 
in  endeavors  to  make  the  convicts'  life 
more  endurable,  both  during  imprison- 
ment and  after. 


JOTTINGS 

Will  the  correspondent  who  wrote  THE 
SURVEY  concerning  Maternity  Wards  under 
the  initials  F.  T.  L.,  kindly  give  the  editor 
her  full  name  and  address? 


Through  the  next  few  issues  of  the 
Modern  Hospital  will  run  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  discussing  in  detail 
his  plan  for  simple  but  effective  horizontal 
fire-escapes  for  hospitals,  by  means  of  a 
fireproof  wall,  already  referred  to  in  THE 
SURVEY.  The  first  of  this  series  appears 
in  the  November  number  and  records  some 
of  the  amazing  conditions  which  his  investi- 
gation revealed  in  public  institutions,  such 
as  hospitals  and  almhouses,  in  large  cities 
of  several  states. 


The  European  war  will  not  interfere  with 
the  preparations  for  the  ninth  International 
Congress  on  Social  Insurance,  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Washington  during  the  fall  of 
1915.  Should  the  war  continue  into  the 
summer,  the  date  of  holding  the  congress 
may  be  postponed  until  the  following  spring 
or  even  later.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  meeting. 
Edward  T.  Devine  is  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  Miles  M.  Dawson, 
secretary. 


Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Care  and  Education  of 

Crippled  Children  in 

the  United  States 

By  EDITH  REEVES 


"UNITED  WE  STAND" 

A  most  practical  book  which  describes  37 
•^  hospitals,  convalescent  homes  and  asylums 
built  for  the  cure,  care,  training  and  education 
of  crippled  children  ;  and  the  worlf  of  27  other 
hospitals  and  institutions  which  do  a  combined 
Work  for  crippled  children  and  others. 

'T'HEbook  is  a  reoelation  of  the  cheer,  the  hope- 
fulness  and  the  surprising  accomplishments 
of  these  braoe  little  people,  no  less  than  of  the 
patience  and  devotion  of  the  surgeons,  nurses 
and  teachers  who  minister  to  them. 

8  vo.  264  pages,  110  illustrations. 
Price  postpaid  $2. 


Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Publishers  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
105  East  22 d  St.,  New  York 


HELP     WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  in  commercial  laun- 
dry in  girls'  reform  institution  in  city.  Ad- 
dress 2056  SURVEY. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


LA  FOLLETTE'S  WEEKLY 

Telia  you  fearlessly,  candidly,  interest- 
ingly the  inside  of  public  affairs-free  to 
speak  the  truth  and  champion  the  cause 
of  true  democracy  and  equal  ritrhts. 
Regular  subscription  price,  II. 00  per 
year.  We  will  send  you  La  Follette'a 

IO  WEEKS  —    IO  CENTS 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  five  per- 
sona interested  In  the  progressive  cause. 

La  Toilette's  Weekly.  Dipt.  S 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


THE     SOCIAL    CONSCIENCE 

and  the  Religions  I,lfe,"  by  I'rof.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body  Bent  free  on  application  to  the  Flrnt 
Church  In  Boston  (Unitarian)  64  Marlborougb 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Announcements  for  the  next  Calendar 
should  reach  THE  SURVEY  before  De- 
cember p. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
CONFERENCES 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Virginia  State 

,    Conference  of.    Bristol,  Va.,  Fall  of  1914. 

;  Sec'y,  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Richmond,  Va. 

CITY  MANAGERS,  First  Convention  of. 
Springfield,  O.,  December  2-4.  Held  at 
the  call  of  Charles  F.  Ashburner,  city 
manager,  Springfield,  O. 

Civic  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Tenth  An- 
nual Convention.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  2-4.  Sec'y,  Richard  B.  Watrous, 

1    913  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Civic  FEDERATION,  National.  Fifteenth  An- 
nual Meeting.  New  York  city,  December 
3-5.  S-ec'y,  D.  L.  Cease,  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  city. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meeting.  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  10-11.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  106  E.  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  December  28-30.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  American  Economic  Association, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Richmond,  Va., 
week  beginning  December  7.  Sec'y,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  140  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
ennial Convention.  New  Orleans,  La., 
week  beginning  December  1.  Exec. 
Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  American,  448  Central 
Park  West,  New  York. 

MINING  CONGRESS,  American.  Seventeenth 
Annual  Session.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec. 
7-11.  Sec'y,  J.  F.  Callbreath,  Denver. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  30  to  De- 
cember 5.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TUBERCULOSIS  CONFERENCE,  First  Southern. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  30. 
Sec'y,  Miss  Rosa  Lowe,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

NATIONAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md.,  Spring,  1915.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

STUDENT  PROHIBITION  CONVENTION,  National. 
Topeka,  Kansas.  December  29,  1914,  to 
January  1,  1915.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Harry  S. 
Warner,  156  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  The  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  June  14-16,  1915.  Sec'y.  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion. Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5-11,  1915. 
Sec'y,  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 


EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department — Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  January  1-December  31,  1915.  Di- 
rector of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

SAFETY  AND  SANITATION,  Second  Inter- 
national Exposition  of.  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  December  12-19. 
Under  direction  of  the  American  Museum 


of    Safety.      Director,    Dr.    William    H. 
Tolman,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL 

SOUTHERN  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  with  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  Conven- 
tion, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  27  to 
December  7.  Further  information  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Terry,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL. 

SPRINGFIELD  SURVEY  EXHIBITION,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  November  21-December  1. 
Director,  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  130  E. 
22d  Street,  New  York. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXHIBIT.  City  Club, 
Chicago.  December,  1914. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'.ional  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


/'-'HILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
It.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

/•""KILO  HELPING— Department  of  Chlld- 
lj  Helping,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  13"  J  •  ii.-t 
2'2d  St.,  New  York.  Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter  and  counsel  relative  to  institutions 
for  children,  child  placing,  infant  mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

/->HILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITS —  National 
I.  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Committee,  200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.  Sec'y,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Director  of 
Exhibits.  Bulletins  covering  Results,  Organi- 
zation, Cost.  Construction,  etc.,  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibits.  Will  assist  cities  in  organisation 
and  direction.  Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE 

I.  American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  I'revention 
-  of    Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral    St., 
Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knipp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing: 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING—  Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information.    Pub- 
lications •  I'ub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.    Exec.    Sec.,   54    East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 

LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc.,E.   E. 
Rittenhouse,    Pres.       Gives    life    extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.      1 
$3.00   a   year;     Service    No.   2     $5.00   a     year. 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations,    In- 
spection  service,    and   health   bulletins   on   dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head   office     25     West     45th 
St.,  New  York  City,    'phone  —  Bryant  1997—  11)98. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH—  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington  :  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections  :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEX    HYGIENE  —  Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral     Prophylaxis,     105    West    40th    St., 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six     educational      pamphlets.      lOc 
each.     Quarterly   Journal,  devoted   to  sex  edu- 
cation,  $1.00   per   year.     Dues  —  Active,   $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00;   Sustaining,   $10.00.    Mem- 
bership   includes   current   and    subsequent    liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture  bureau. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENF.— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec^ 
Write    for    pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene     pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on    National   Health.     E.   V.   Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec..  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.     New  Y'ork.    Charles  J. 
Hatfield,    M.D..    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,  sent   upon   request.      Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  fine.).  105  W.  40th 
St.,  Now  York.  Div.  Offices:  Chicago,  Mc- 
Cormick  Bldg.  :  San  Francisco,  Phelan  Bldg. 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  and 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 

/^•ANCFR— American  Society  for  the  Control 
^      of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 

Recreation 

SOURCES    OF    INFORMATION    ON   REC- 
REATION-A  classilii-d    lint;   i.f   gimiim-Hiit 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  alsoii- 
cluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Rec- 
reation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nc 
Street,  New  York  City. 

T}  ECREATION— Playground  and  Recreation 
f(    Association   of   America,    1    Madltjn    Ave., 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine.  The  Playground,  $2  a  year. 

Social  Problems 

— — — — ^ — — — — — «. _— .^«^_ 
/CANADIAN  WELFARE  LEAGUE— Room  10 
y.  Industrial  Bureau,  Winnipeg.  Canada. 
J.  S.  Woodsworth,  Secretary.  To  promote 
a  general  Interest  in  all  forms  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. Departments :  Social,  Service  Clearing 
House ;  Lecture  and  Publicity  Bureau :  Immi- 
gration :  Community  Work ;  Organized  Philan- 
thropy. 
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7~Afa  issue  consists  of  56  pages,  Neuli  Section  24  pages 
Annual  Report  Section  32  pages 


THE  CRUSADER 

A  modern  knight  in  armor  who  rode  valiantly  back  and  forth 
through  Milwaukee  in  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seal  Campaign. 
The  bright  red  crosses  on  his  banner  and  shield  and  on  the 
trappings  of  his  horse  stood  for  the  tuberculosis  prevention 
movement  for  which  the  seals  are  sold  every  Christmas  tide. 
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should  be  mailed  to  us  ten  days  in  advance.  In  accordance  with  a  growing  commercial  practice, 
when  payment  is  by  check  a  receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request. 


Christmas  Present  Subscriptions 

Shop  Early  —  Send  them  to  us  now 

Shop  early  —  early  in  the  month,  is  the  slogan  which  The  Survey 
has  helped  to  make  a  by-word.     We  believe  in  our  own  pre- 
scription.    To  save  our  clerks  from  some  of  the  eleventh  hour 
Christmas  rush,  we  make  this  offer  until  December  1  5  only. 

Your  renewal  for  thirteen  months  and 
A  New  Subscription  for  a  friend    -     $4.50 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  give  an  extra  month  on  your  re- 
newal, which  will  run  from  any  date  to  get  your  order  early. 
Will  you  not  co-operate  with  us?      The  order  must  reach  our 
office  by  December  1  5  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  offer. 

Christmas  cards  giving  the  name  of  the  donor 
will   be    sent   if    asked     for    when    ordering. 

The  GIST  of  IT— 

'J'HE  grand  jury  in  New  York  took  over, 
in  some  parts  word  for  word,  a  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  calling  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  city  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities.  But  it  missed 
a  later  board  report  showing  that  the 
changes  had  been  made  before  the  jury- 
men took  their  pens  in  hand.  Another 
chapter  in  the  civil  service  investigation. 
Page  208. 

SOME    later    election    returns,    including 

the  success  of  the  red  light  abatement 

law  in  California.     Page  206. 

THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE,  prison  re- 
former   and    man    of    affairs,    has    been 
made  warden  of  Sing  Sing.     His  assistant 
will  be  Charles  H.  Johnson,  an  experienced 

institution  executive.     Page  205. 

A  SURVEY  of  relief  resources  in  the 
teeth  of  a  hard  winter  will  be  the  first 
task  of  the  Cleveland  Survey  Committee. 
The  report  of  a  survey  of  the  Associated 
Charities  puts  a  forthright  choice  to  the 
people  of  Cleveland :  the  society  must  meet 
the  demands  upon  it  and  incur  a  deficit; 
or  it  must  be  more  liberally  financed;  or 
it  must  curtail  work  at  a  time  of  excep- 
tional distress.  Page  218. 

LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  heads  the  Ameri- 
can committee  now   in   charge  of  the 
Zionist  movement.     Page  205. 

pRIVATE  charity  needs  independent  audit 
of  its  accounts,  an  active  board  of  di- 
rectors, absolute  honesty  in  drafting  ap- 
peals for  money  and  discriminating  con- 
tributors, argues  Mr.  de  Schweinitz.  Page 
215. 

QUARANTINE  belongs  in  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine,  writes  Dr.  Lav- 
inder.  Through  it  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice seeks  a  maximum  of  safety  with  a 
minimum  of  restriction.  Its  basis  is  the 
old  household  saying,  "It  is  easier  to  keep 
clean  than  to  make  clean."  And  its  his- 
tory traces  way  back  through  the  days  of 
the  republic  in  Venice  to  die  Mosaic  law. 
Page  211. 

'J'HERE  was  a  rechristening  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  when  the  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  became  the  Missouri 
Conference  for  Social  Welfare.  For  the 
first  time,  a  colored  woman  read  a  paper. 
Page  220. 

.  CHAPIN'S  experiments  with  isola- 
tion of     contagious     diseases  without 
subsequent  disinfection.     Page  214. 

Illinois  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties axd  Corrections,  meeting  in  the  trt- 
city  social  center,  ranged  vigorously  over  the 
whole  field  of  social  service.  Page  219. 
^  YEAR'S  experience  with  mothers'  pen- 
sions, centralized  state  control  of  pris- 
ons and  better  homes  for  workingmen  were 
leading  topics  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Conference  of  Charities.  Page  219. 

plan  for  handling  unemployment  and 
destitution  submitted  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago by  the  United  Charities.    Page  217. 
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ZIONIST  HRADQUARTERS    NOW 
IN  AMERICA 

A  PROVISIONAL  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  General  Zionist  Affairs  has 
been  organized  in  this  country  with 
Louis  D.  Brancleis  of  Boston  as  chair- 
man. War  has  interrupted  the  opera- 
tions of  the  governing  committee  of  the 
International  Zionist  Organization  in 
Berlin.  Its  members,  partly  German, 
partly  Russian,  and  partly  Austrian  sub- 
jects are  unable  to  communicate  freely 
with  each  other;  and  Europe,  which 
hitherto  has  furnished  90  per  cent  of  its 
funds,  is  disabled  from  making  the  cus- 
tomary contributions. 

While  the  present  committee  here  is 
frankly  temporary,  it  may  possibly  re- 
sult in  a  transfer  of  Zionist  headquar- 
ters to  the  United  States.  The  American 
Committee  is  now  engaged  in  raising 
$100,000  needed  at  once  for  the  move- 
ment. 

Such  a  change  of  base  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Brandeis' 
conception  of  Zionism.  His  approach  to 
it  was  through  Americanism,  he  said  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  Boston.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  all  Jews  shall  go  to  Pales- 
tine, for  it  would  not  hold  a  fifth  of 
their  fourteen  millions.  Nor  is  there 
any  idea  of  compulsory  removal  of  a 
single  Jew. 

The  idea  is  in  essence  a  rebirth  of  the 
Jewish  nation — to  give  Jews  the  option 
of  living  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  or 
in  other  lands,  just  as  other  small  na- 
tions may  do,  Greeks  and  Servians, 
Belgians,  and  Bulgars. 

A  generation  ago  a  few  Jewish  immi- 
grants fleeing  from  persecution  in 
Russia  and  Roumania — "new  Pilgrim 
fathers"  Mr.  Brandeis  calls  them— set- 
tled in  Palestine.  They  made  a  marked 
success  of  growing  fruits,  olives,  al- 
monds, and  cereals  on  treeless  land  that 
had  long  been  considered  sterile  by  the 
old  residents. 

Along  with  their  economic  success 
went  a  great  spiritual  and  social  develop- 
ment— progress  toward  real  nationality. 
Its  outstanding  achievement  was  the 
revival  of  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  language.  - 
This  was  done  in  a  single  generation, 
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with  a  tongue  that  had  been  "dead"  for 
two  thousand  years,  and  Mr.  Brandeis 
holds  that  it  is  "the  potent  factor  in 
reviving  the  essentially  Jewish  spirit." 

Mr.  Brandeis  made  the  point  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Jews  of  the 
world  live  in  the  United  States  and 
that  the  fund  asked  of  them  is  small 
compared  with  the  contributions  of 
Irish-Americans  for  the  cause  of  home 
rule. 

ALABAMA  MOVEMENT  FOR  TAX 
REFORM 

To  WORK  for  the  taxation  re- 
form which  Alabama  citizens  hope  to 
secure  from  the  Legislature  soon  to 
meet,  a  state  Tax  Reform  League  has 
been  organized,  with  branches  rapidly  de- 
veloping in  every  county.  A  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Montgomery  on  Decem- 
ber 3  to  consider  legislative  measures 
which  are  now  being  formulated  by  a 
committee. 

The  taxation  system  of  the  state  is  un- 
der fire.  It  is  characterized  as  a  com- 
plex tangle  of  laws  which  are  difficult 
for  the  average  citizen  to  understand 
but  which  involve  growing  burdens  upon 
those  of  moderate  means,  flagrant  dis- 
crimination, injustice,  graft  and  hap- 
hazard methods  of  administration. 

The  movement  for  the  state  league 
originated,  as  reported  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  November  7,  in  Mobile  and  was 
taken  up  at  once  by  the  representatives- 
elect  in  Jefferson  County.  The  platform 
of  the  league  declares  that  the  system  of 
taxation  is  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppres- 
sive in  its  application,  and  that  no  tax 
is  justifiable  except  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  government  honestly 
and  economically  administered. 

In  Jefferson  County,  which  includes 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  chairman  of 
the  county  league  is  Robert  W.  Ewing, 
a  business  man  long  identified  with  local 
affairs  and  owner  and  manager  of  a 
large  stationery  and  printing  concern. 
The  vice-chairman  is  John  W.  Sibley,  a 
former  president  of  the  Chamber  of; 
Commerce,  a  coal  operator  and  manu- 
facturer of  brick.  Twenty-two  citizens 
are  serving  as  chairmen  of  canvassing 
teams  to  gain  new  members  for  the 
organization. 


INTRODUCING  WARDEN  OSBORNB 
OF  SING  SING 

THE  APPOINTMENT  last  week  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  as  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  prison  is  hailed  on  every  hand 
as  the  enacting  clause  in  the  resolution 
of  the  people  of  New  York  state  that 
"Sing  Sing  must  go." 

Some  of  the  worst  of  it  has  gone, 
particularly  the  old  savage  spirit.  Mr. 
Osborne  brings  to  the  completion  of  the 
job  the  training  and  viewpoint  of  a 
seasoned  prison  reformer;  the  experi- 
ence of  a  week's  voluntary  incarcera- 
tion at  Auburn  prison,  which  resulted 
in  his  book.  Within  Prison  Walls,  and 
an  exceptional  understanding  of  the 
convict  state  of  mind;  the  knowledge  of 
the  whole  state  prison  system  which 
came  to  him  as  chairman  of  Governor 
Sulzer's  Commission  on  Prison  Reform; 
and  the  interest  in  the  employment  of 
prisoners  at  character-forming  tasks 
which  has  been  a  leading  feature  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Prison  Labor,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. 

He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  affairs — 
thrice  mayor  of  Auburn,  member  of  the 
upstate  Public  Service  Commission  by 
appointment  of  Governor  Hughes,  state 
forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner, 
prominent  politically  as  an  independent 
Democrat,  newspaper  proprietor,  a 
manufacturer  and  man  of  means — in 
fact  a  striking  contrast  to  the  plumber, 
his  predecessor  at  Sing  Sing,  who  was 
Governor  Glynn's  first  appointee  to  this 
position.  Prisoners  can  thank  their 
stars  for  the  scandal  which,  coming  dur- 
ing a  critical  time  just  before  election, 
moved  the  governor  to  quick  action. 

Governor-elect  Whitman,  Mr.  Glynn's 
Republican  successor,  will  continue  Mr. 
Osborne  in  office  when  he  goes  to  Al- 
bany on  January  1,  and  will  confirm  Mr. 
Osborne's  choice  for  his  first  deputy 
warden,  Charles  H.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  in  institutional 
work  in  New  York  state  for  twelve 
years,  as  superintendent  of  the  Albany 
Orphan  Asylum  and  of  the  Leake  and 
Watts  Orphan  House  near  Yonkers. 
He  is  credited  with  unusual  success  in 
both,  and  is  looked  to  to  supply  the 
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Booting  Tammany  out  of  Sing  Sing 


practical  experience  in  institutional  ad- 
ministration which,  for  a  plant  the  size 
of  Sing  Sing,  may  be  expected  to  oc- 
cupy the  full  time  and  strain  the  best 
efforts  of  a  trained  man. 

Mr.  Osborne  goes  into  office  with  a 
program.  Eight  years  ago,  in  advance 
«f  the  consent  of  many  other  men  in- 
terested in  prison  reform,  he  declared 
that  "our  prison  system  needs  to  be  re- 
built" and  laid  down  three  principles 
for  it: 

"First. — The  law  must  decree  not 
punishment,  but  temporary  exile  from 
society  until  the  offender  has  proven 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  fit  to  return. 

"Second. — Society  must  brand  no 
man  as  a  criminal,  but  aim  solely  to 
reform  the  mental  conditions  under 
which  a  criminal  act  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

"Third. — The  prison  must  be  an  in- 
.  stitution  where  every  inmate  must 
have  the  largest  practicable  amount  of 
individual  freedom,  because  'it  is  lib- 
erty alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty.' " 

He  is  opposed  to  capital  punishment — 
though  as  warden  he  will  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  condemned  men 
and  women — and  to  all  the  usage  and 
theory  overhanging  from  a  day  when 
punishment  more  than  reformation  was 
the  accepted  ideal. 

He  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  plan 
to  classify  the  state  prisons,  using  one 
for  various  related  industries,  another 
for  the  feeble-minded  or  the  tuber- 
culous, and  so  on,  with  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  system  a  development  of 
farm  colonies  similar  to  Great  Meadow, 
which  now  "confines"  between  600  and 
700  men  at  outdoor  work. 

Sing  Sing,  with  its  old  buildings  and 
other  unsuitable  physical  features,  he 
would  make  over  into  a  receiving  prison 
»nd  laboratory  where  all  prisoners,  up- 
<m  conviction,  would  be  held  for  ob- 
servation. Each  would  be  sent  thence 
to  the  special  prison  most  suited  to  his 


needs  and  most  likely  to  make  for  his 
reformation. 

"Sing  Sing  must  go,"  the  New  York 
Prison  Association's  slogan,  has  thus 
moved  measurably  toward  accomplish- 
ment, not  so  much  by  razing  its  stone 
walls  and  drying  its  dripping  cells,  as 
by  a  process  of  social  house-cleaning 
and  sorting  which  would  limit  its  func- 
tions to  those  parts  of  a  rounded  prison 
program  which  it  can  usefully  perform. 

PLUCKY  BOY" PLUCKED 
OUT  OF  McGUFFEY 

THE  STORY  of  the  six-year-old 
cash  boy  in  the  school  reader,  repro- 
duced in  THE  SURVEY  for  September 
26,  is  to  be  discarded  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  The  story,  A  Plucky 
Boy,  told  how  the  youngster  in  ques- 
tion earned  $4  a  week  as  a  help  to  his 
widowed  mother.  The  reproduced  story 
accompanied  an  article  by  E.  N.  Clopper, 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
which  questioned  the  wisdom  of  holding 
up  such  an  extreme  case  of  child  labor 
to  school  children  as  an  example  worthy 
of  emulation.  The  use  in  schools  of  a 
story  so  much  at  variance  with  modern 
ideas  as  to  labor  conditions  and  relief 
was  adversely  criticized. 

The  article  brought  to  Mr.  Clopper  a 
statement  from  the  American  Book 
Company  that  the  story  appeared  first 
in  McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader, 
published  in  1887,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  New  McGuffey  Third  Reader  in 
1901 ;  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  com- 
pany to  aid  the  progress  of  the  best 
ideals  in  education ;  and  that  the  story 
would  be  replaced  in  the  reader  by  an- 
other entitled  What  the  Clock  Said. 
The  company  forwarded  with  the  state- 
ment proofs  of  the  new  story,  gener- 
ously inviting  criticism  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  its  use  would  obviate  fur- 
ther criticism.  The  new  story  is  about 
the  conscience  of  a  little  girl  and  the 
triumph  of  truth. 

ELECTION    RESULTS    ON    SOME 
POPULAR  MEASURES 

THE  LATEST  returns  from  Cali- 
fornia indicate  that  the  red  light  abate- 
ment law  has  won  by  a  majority  of  40,- 
000  in  the  referendum  election,  Novem- 
ber 3.  This  state  wide  majority  is  in 
spite  of  an  adverse  majority  of  about 
30.000  in  San  Francisco.  The  main 
facts  of  the  campaign  were  covered  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  November  14.  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  opponents  of  the 
law  will  bring  a  test  case  in  the  hope 
of  proving  the  law  unconstitutional. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, at  the  November  election  voted  on 
seven  initiative,  two  referendum  meas- 
ures, and  one  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. This  state  has  woman  suffrage. 

Of  the  seven  initiative  measures,  two 
carried  and  five  failed.  The  two  that 
carried  were  prohibition — as  already  re- 


ported  in  THE  SURVEY,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1916 — which  carried  with  a 
majority  of  15,000;  and  the  abolition  of 
private  employment  agencies,  by  forbid- 
ding these  agencies  to  make  a  charge  on 
the  workers.  The  latter  measure  carried 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  Already  the 
agencies  are  organized  to  fight  the  bill, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  constitution- 
ality, the  law  going  into  effect  in  thirty 
days.  The  employers'  association  has 
stated  that  if  the  law  stands,  the  em- 
ployers will  open  up  agencies  of  their 
own. 

The  five  initiative  measures  that  fail- 
ed were:  the  blue  sky  law,  to  prevent 
fraud  in  lands,  stocks,  and  bonds  by  in- 
spection before  granting  privileges — 
lost  by  a  small  majority;  the  law  to 
abolish  the  bureau  of  inspection  which 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority;  a  first  aid 
amendment  to  the  present  workman's 
compensation  act,  which  nearly  carried; 
a  convict  road  measure  which  provided 
for  working  prisoners,  lost  by  a  small 
margin;  and  a  universal  law  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight-hour 
week,  lost  by  vote  of  three  to  two. 

Both  of  the  two  referendum  meas- 
ures failed  to  pass.  The  Quincy  irri- 
gation measure  provided  for  the  state 
loaning  its  credit  to  the  extent  of  $40,- 
000,000  for  reclaiming  large  sections  for 
agricultural  purposes.  This  was  lost  by 
a  two  to  one  vote.  The  land  in  ques- 
tion was  privately  owned.  The  teach- 
er's retirement  fund  measure  also  failed 
by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.  The  teachers 
were  divided  in  the  matter,  since  the 
creating  of  the  fund  rested  largely  up- 
on them.  The  public  generally  held 
that  the  teachers  were  being  paid  as 
much  or  more  than  other  citizens. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provided  for  the  ownership  of 
land  by  aliens.  It  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  one. 

Public  attention  in  Washington  was 
directed  most  to  the  prohibition  and 
eight-hour  measures.  There  was  much 
debate,  which  many  hold  was  worth  the 
$100,000  the  initiative  and  referendum 
election  cost  the  state.  A  hundred  page 
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booklet  was  mailed  free  to  every  voter 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  containing 
all  the  measures  and  arguments  pro  and 
con;  with  as  many  pages  as  friends  or 
opponents  of  measures  were  willing  to 
pay  for  at  $200  a  page.  This  last  item 
was  strenuously  objected  to  as  being  un- 
just as  well  as  an  overcharge — the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  for  example,  pub- 
lishing their  own  arguments  at  a  cost 
of  $75  a  page. 

In  Colorado  prohibition  carried,  as  re- 
ported in  THE  SURVEY,  though  Denver's 
vote  was  wet  even  on  the  heels  of  a  six 
week's  campaign  by  Billy  Sunday. 
Eight  initiative  measures  and  eight  re- 
ferred measures  were  also  voted  upon. 
Three  of  the  initiated  measures  were 
drawn  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  Two 
of  them,  providing  for  jury  reform  and 
for  adult  probation,  were  probably  lost; 
and  the  other  creating  a  child  welfare 
commission  composed  of  Judge  Lind- 
sey, Lillian  H.  Kerr  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  Josephine  Roche  of  Den- 
ver, to  draft  a  new  code  of  laws  relating 
to  women  and  children,  was  probably 
carried,  according  to  recent  reports. 

Detroit  gave  a  majority  to  a  plan  for 
a  recreation  commission.  This  was 
part  of  the  proposed  new  Detroit  charter 
which  was  passed  by  the  Charter  Re- 
vision Commission  and  approved  by  the 
governor,  but  failed  of  adoption  at  the 
election  last  February  because  of  cer- 
tain provisions,  which,  however,  had  no 
relation  to  the  sections  on  recreation  ad- 
ministration. 

The  recreation  commission  amendment 
carried  at  the  November  election  is,  with 
minor  changes,  the  one  suggested  in 
recommendations  embodied  in  a  recrea- 
tion survey  made  for  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce  by  Rowland  Haynes,  field 
secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America. 

Chicago  again  voted  favorably  on  its 
plan  for  a  forest  preserve  district  which 
will  provide  an  outer  park  belt  surround- 
ing the  city.  This  measure,  which  is 
part  of  the  Chicago  city  plan,  has  been 
approved  by  the  people  twice  before. 
But  in  one  instance  it  did  not  secure  the 
necessary  majority  of  the  votes  cast  ats 
the  election,  though  the  majority  on  the 
proposition  was  large.  In  the  other  in- 
stance, the  law  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Many  cities  balloted  upon  candidates 
whose  election  or  defeat  affects  local 
•administration  of  social  service. 

In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  which  in- 
cludes Chicago,  the  most  important  con- 
test was  between  Alexander  A.  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Peter  Reinberg  for  presi- 
dent of  the  county  board.  Readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  will  recall  that  in  a  hot 
struggle  two  years  ago  Mr.  McCormick 
defeated  Peter  Bartzen,  whose  previous 
administration  of  the  county  institutions 
had  been  considered  by  many  social 
workers  as  unintelligent,  inefficient,  and 


THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

WASHtNGTON 


November  2,    1914 

Uy   dear  Sir: 

Uay  I  not  take  this  occasion  to 
express  to  you  my  deep  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
and  my  hope  that  its  work  is  growing  in  ef- 
ficiency and  extent  from  year  to  year?  Uay 
I  not  particularly  express  my  interest  in  the 
Red  Grose  Christmas  seal  whose  sale  has  been 
the  means  of  raising  funds  for  the  work?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  particularly  inter- 
esting and  sensible  way  of  enabling  the  people 
of  the  country  to  give  this  great  work  their 
support. 

Sincerely  yours, 


The  Secretary, 

National  Association  for  the 

Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
New  York  City. 

AN    UNSOLICITED   TESTIMONIAL 


partisan.  They  have  felt  on  the  other 
hand  that  Mr.  McCormick's  administra- 
tion has  been  characterized  by  vigorous 
efficiency  and  intelligence,  important 
progress  being  made  despite  obstruction- 
ist tactics  by  the  minority  of  the  board. 

Mr.  McCormick's  defeat  early  this 
month  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  social  workers  who  had  co-operated 
with  him.  Peter  Reinberg,  the  new 
president,  comes  to  the  work,  however, 
with  a  record  as  alderman  which  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League  commends. 

A  former  president  of  the  board, 
William  Busse,  whose  administration 
was  favorably  regarded  by  many  social 
workers,  has  been  re-elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  Mary  McDowell  and 
Harriet  Vittum,  who  were  candidates 
for  membership  on  it,  met  defeat,  due 
in  part  to  the  court  decision  which  de- 
nied to  women  voters  the  right  to  vote 
on  candidates  for  the  board. 

In  Cleveland,  George  S.  Addams, 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  was  easily 
re-elected.  His  closest  competitor,  who 
ran  far  behind,  was  A.  B.  Williams, 


former  general  agent  of  the  Cleveland 
Humane  Society  and  now  a  practicing 
attorney.  Opposition  came  mainly  from 
a  few  women's  clubs  which  maintained 
that  Judge  Addams  had  not  attempted 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  hous- 
ing of  juvenile  delinquents.  His  large 
vote,  however,  seems  to  show  popular 
appreciation  of  his  Juvenile  Court  work, 
his  co-operation  with  social  agencies, 
public  and  private,  and  his  methods  of 
administering  mothers'  pensions. 

In  Cincinnati  social  workers  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  election  of  Charles 
W.  Hoffman  as  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  of  Hamilton  County. 
This  court  combines  the  functions  of  a 
juvenile  court  with  the  divorce  and  ali- 
mony jurisdiction  of  the  common  pleas 
and  insolvency  courts.  It  will  have  the 
administration  of  the  mothers'  pension 
law.  The  last  Legislature  created  the 
court,  the  act  being  fathered  by  the 
Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Three  Indiana  counties  re-elected 
judges  whose  work  has  had  important 
social  bearing.  One  of  these  is  Judge 
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James  A.  Collins  in  Marion  County, 
which  includes  Indianapolis.  He  helped 
secure  the  original  Juvenile  Court  law 
for  the  state,  and  also  introduced  in 
the  Indianapolis  city  court  the  probation 
system  and  suspension  of  judgment  for 
the  payment  of  fines. 

Judge  Joseph  Combs  in  Clinton 
County  is  much  interested  in  the  State 
Farm  for  Misdemeanants,  and  has  work- 
ed for  many  good  measures. 

Judge  W.  C.  McMahan  in  Lake 
County  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
social  aspects  of  court  work,  and  de- 
veloped the  juvenile  court  in  his  county. 

In  San  Francisco  a  member  of  the 
Recreation  League,  Nicholas  J.  Prender- 
gast,  who  has  been  an  especially  active 
worker  for  social  centers  and  made  this 
prominent  in  his  campaign,  was  elected 
to  the  assembly.  Regret  is  expressed 
over  the  defeat  of  Adolph  Graupner, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  superior  judge. 
He  is  president  of  the  California  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  which  stood  behind  the 
red  light  abatement  amendment. 

On  the  basis  of  more  complete  re- 
turns than  those  available  just  after  the 
election,  the  Socialists  report  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  election  of  Meyer  London 
to  Congress  from  New  York  city,  they 
have  secured  four  state  senators  —  in 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Montana  —  and  twenty-six  state  repre- 
sentatives —  eight  in  Wisconsin,  four  in 
California,  two  in  Illinois,  one  in  Min- 
nesota, one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in 
Massachusetts,  one  in  Kansas,  five  in 
Oklahoma,  one  in  Utah  and  two  in 
Montana.  Victor  Berger  is  reported  to 
have  been  defeated  for  Congress  by 
only  a  narrow  margin  in  Milwaukee  and 
Winfield  R.  Gaylord  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  lost  in  his  congressional  cam- 
paign in  the  same  city  by  only  217  votes. 
A  recount  has  been  demanded. 


A 


GRAND    JURY    PLAGIARIZING   THE   STATE    BOARD 
OF  CHARITIES-By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


SELF-DENIAL    WEEK 
FOR  THE  RED  CROSS 

A  "SELF-DENIAL  movement" 
among  students  in  schools  and  colleges, 
which  it  is  hoped  to  make  nation  wide, 
has  been  started  to  assist  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  its  European  war  relief. 
The  movement,  which  is  independent 
of  the  Red  Cross  organization,  proposes 
that  one  day  in  each  month  be  set  aside 
for  collecting  the  savings  resulting  from 
self-denial  and  forwarding  them  to  the 
Red  Cross  at  Washington.  It  hopes  also 
to  seize  the  present  conflict  as  an  op- 
portunity to  arouse,  especially  among 
youth,  regard  for  universal  peace. 

An  endorsing  committee  of  prominent 
social  workers,  educators  and  others  in- 
cludes Jane  Addams,  Lyman  Abbott, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Jane  E.  Robbins,  Card- 
inal Gibbons,  President  John  Grier  Hib- 
ben  of  Princeton,  President  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  of  Amherst,  and  Lillian  D. 
Wald.  Wilmot  V.  Trevoy,  Cornwall- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 


The  Civil  Service 
Investigation  in 
New  York 

IV 

The  preceding  articles  in  this 
series  were: 

Humanizing  the  Work  of  a 
Department  of  Public  Charities, 
November  1. 

Clash  of  the  Routineers  and 
the  Inventors  over  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem, November  14. 

Politics  Striking  Back  at  the 
Charities  Department,  Novem- 
ber 21. 


This  is  a  parenthetical  chapter.  In 
the  midst  of  the  clash  between  state  and 
municipal  civil  service  commissions  over 
the  New  York  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  the  August  grand  jury  of  New 
York  County  threw  its  castor  into  the 
ring.  Nine  months  after  Commissioner 
Kingsbury's  appointment,  it  handed  up 
a  presentment  on  "certain  institutions  in 
the  department." 

As  an  exhibit  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Kingsbury's  ad- 
ministration, this  presentment  deserves 
study.  It  is  a  curious  tapestry  of  truth, 
error,  platitude,  and  borrowed  state- 
ment. Proclaiming  itself  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  jury's  own  "careful  investiga- 
tion," it  yet  contains  many  criticisms 
couched  in  language  almost  identical 
with  that  used  two  months  before  in  re- 
ports made  by  inspectors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Later  reports  by 
the  board's  inspectors  showed  that  some 
of  these  conditions  had  been  reme- 
died before  the  visits  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  evident  haste  with  which  the  pre- 
sentment was  prepared,  the  significant 
recommendation  with  which  it  closes, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  out  at  a 
moment  when  the  department  was  al- 
ready under  fire,  give  it  a  bearing  on 
the  situation  under  discussion  in  this 
series  of  articles. 

The  presentment  purports  to  deal 
with  "certain  institutions"  in  the  de- 
partment. In  reality  it  is  a  drastic 
criticism  of  John  A.  Kingsbury's  ad- 
ministration. The  jury  is  careful  to 
praise  the  employes  at  the  institutions 
it  mentions,  singling  out  for  special 
commendation  one  superintendent  who 
is  commonly  reported  to  be  allied  with 
political  forces  hostile  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Responsibility  for  conditions 
is  placed  upon  the  "inefficiency,  neglect, 


or  misdirected  effort  of  the  authorities 
of  the  department." 

Four  institutions  are  considered.  One 
of  these  is  the  City  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  on  Blackwell's  Island,  form- 
erly known  as  the  almshouse.  This 
comprises  forty-three  buildings  and 
covers  many  acres  of  land.  The  jury's 
total  observation  of  this  home  was  a 
visit  of  two  hours  by  two  jurors  on 
September  26  and  a  second  visit  of  two 
hours  by  four  jurors  on  October  14. 

One  of  the  findings  concerning  the 
city  home  is  that  "the  number  of  beds 
is  much  greater  than  a  due  regard  for 
cubic  air  space  and  proper  ventilation 
allows." 

This  has  been  true  for  years.  The  de- 
partment's answer  is  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  secure  appropriations  ade- 
quate to  supply  accommodation  for  the 
maximum  number  of  inmates.  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury  had  applied  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  for  a  build- 
ing to  meet  the  expected  increase  at  the 
almshouse  before  the  grand  jury's  criti- 
cism was  made.  In  addition,  200  beds 
are  to  be  obtained  by  transferring  the 
chapel  to  other  quarters,  another  change 
planned  ahead  of  the  jury's  work. 

"Some  of  the  aged  inmates,"  says  the 
grand  jury,  "were  without  decent  shoes 
or  stockings."  It  then  itemizes  as  fol- 
lows the  requisitions  made  on  the  de- 
partment and  the  deliveries  received : 


STOCKINGS  ORDERED 

Requisition  No.  4,  Mar.  14th — doz.  pr.  100 
"     ",  June  15th—    "       "  100 

RECEIVED. 

May  27th — doz.  pr.  25 
June    3rd —  "       "    18 


The  jury  says  its  figures  were  se- 
cured "in  the  Steward's  office."  The  de- 
partment's own  records  tell  another 
story : 

REQUISITION   No.   4 
Stockings — 100  doz.  pair.  Socks — 200  doz.  pairs 

DELIVERIES. 

Stockings.  Socks. 

May     27 — 25  doz.  pairs     May     27 — 50  doz.  pairs 
June      3 — 18    "        "          June      3 — 00    " 
July       2 — 20    "        "          June    15 — 90    " 
Sept.    22—37    " 

REQUISITION  No.  7 
Stockings — 100  doz.  pairs      Socks — 200  doz.  pr. 

DELIVERIES. 

Stockings.  Socks. 

Ang.     18 — 50  doz.  pr.  Aug.     18 — 200  doz.  pr. 

Aug.    25 — 50    "      " 

In  other  words,  the  full  quantity  of 
socks  and  stockings  requisitioned  had 
been  delivered  when  the  grand  jury 
made  its  visit. 

The  jury  declares  that  "food,  its 
preparation,  service,  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, is  unsatisfactory." 

To  this  the  department  replies  that  it 
is  furnishing,  per  hundred  patients  per 
month.  723  quarts  of  milk  as  against  235 
furnished  during  the  administration  of 
Commissioner  Hebberd  and  302  during 
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the     administration     of     Commissioner      the  grand  jury  were  in  the  meat  room       HP  HE  City  Morgue  is  another  institu- 


Drummond;  284  pounds  of  cereal  as 
against  70  and  147  during  the  two  pre- 
vious administrations,  respectively;  and 
as  much  butter,  tea  and  coffee  as  during 
former  administrations.  In  the  aggre- 
gate each  hundred  patients  receive 
monthly  600  pounds  of  food  more  than 
heretofore. 

tThe  specifications  under  which  food 
purchased  are  made  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  The  same 
quality  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  department.  Inspectors 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who 
visited  the  •  institutions  of  the  depart- 
ment in  August  and  September,  united 
in  reporting  it  of  good  quality  and  palat- 
ably prepared. 

TPHE  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
jury's  report  on  the  city  home  is  not 
its  inaccuracy,  but  its  apparent  reliance 
for  many  of  its  facts  on  previous  re- 
ports of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
For  example: 


October  14,  yet  did  not  notice  this  fact. 
Two  more  instances: 


tion  criticised    by    the    grand  jury. 
Here  the  city's  unclaimed  dead  are  re- 


State   Board    of   Charities 
Aug.   11,   1014. 

"Only  half  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter a  day.  Butter  is  served 
with  bread  only  at  night." 


State   Board    of   Charities 
Aug.  II,  1014. 

"Only  six  towels  were  avail- 
able for  the  bathing  of  more 
than  sixty  men." 


BUTTER  AND  TOWELS 

State   Board    of   Charities 
Oct.  0.  1014. 

"The  dietitian  of  the  depart- 
ment authorized  the  dietitian 
of  the  home  to  Increase  the 
per  capita  allowance  of  butter 
for  patients  In  the  hospital  sec- 
tion only  from  a  half-ounce  to 
an  ounce  a  day." 

State   Board    of   Charities 

Oct.  6,  1014. 

"A  sufficient  supply  of  tow- 
els was  also  available." 


Grand    Jury    Presentment 
Oct.   14,   1014. 

"Half  an  ounce  of  batter  a 
day,  and  that  with  bread  only 
at  night." 


Grand  Jury  Presentment 

Oct.  14  1014. 

"Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  only  six 
towels  were  available  for  tne 
bathing  of  more  than  00  men." 


This  curious  identity  of  language  led 
Mr.  Kingsbury  to  say  in  a  letter  to 
Mayor  Mitchel: 

"So  the  grand  jury  after  all  was  not 
talking  about  what  it  had  seen,  but  about 
what  somebody  else  had  seen.  It 
plagiarized  shamelessly  a  report  by  the 
inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  then  palmed  it  off  as  'the  re- 
sult of  their  own  careful  investigation,' 
without  even  bothering  to  bring  it  up  to 


OVERCROWDING 
of    Charities    reported 


The    State    Board 
August  11  : 

"Total    number    of    men 1,505 

Total  number  of  women 1,300 

Total   number  of  Inmates 2,!lOl 

"The  numlier  of  l>eds  In  the  several  dor- 
mitories of  the  home  division  Is  much  great- 
er than  should  be  placed  In  these  rooms 
with  due  regard  to  proper  air  space  and 
means  of  ventilation.  ...  At  the  time 
of  Inspection  L'80  Inmates  were  sleeping 
at  night  on  springs  which  are  placed  In 
corners,  aisles,  or  hallways  wherever  space 
for  them  can  be  found.  Twenty-four  men 
and  twenty-two  women,  who  work  during 
the  night,  sleep  by  day  In  beds  which  are 
occupied  again  at  night. 


The  Grand  Jury  said,  after  its  visit  on 
October  14  : 

"Total    number    of    men 1,505 

Total  number  of  women 1,300 

Total   number  of  Inmates....   2,001 
"The    number    of    beds    Is    much    greater 
than  a  due  regard  for  cubic  air  space  and 
proper  ventilation  allows. 

"At  the  time  this  census  was  made  280 
inmates  were  sleeping  at  night  on  springs 
placed  on  the  floors,  In  corners,  aisles,  hall- 
ways or  wherever  space  could  l«  found. 
Twenty-four  men  and  twenty-two  women, 
night  workers,  sleep  In  Iwds  vacated  during 
the  day  and  occupied  again  at  night." 


On  neither  September  26  nor  October 
14,  the  days  of  the  jury's  visits,  was  the 
census  of  this  institution  2,991 ;  on  the 
first  visit  it  was  3,042,  on  the  second 
2,993.  The  census  was  exactly  2,991  on 
August  11,  the  date  of  the  state  board's 
inspection,  and  it  had  not  been  at  that 
figure  since. 

The  beds  found  in  hallways  by  the 
representative  of  the  state  board  were 
removed  soon  after  his  visit.  Neither 
this  condition  nor  that  relative  to  the 
men  and  women  night  workers  existed 
when  the  grand  jury  visited  the  insti- 
tution. 

Here  is  another  example  of  similarity 
of  language,  with  the  second  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  the 
grand  jury  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion: 


date.  .  .  .  Where  did  the  grand 
jury  get  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities?  Under  the  by-laws  of 
that  board,  the  inspectors  are  forbidden 
to  disclose  their  reports  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board.  The  meeting  of 
the  state  board  was  held  on  October  14. 
The  grand  jury  presentment  bears  the 
same  date.  Who  brought  together  the 
grand  jury  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Moss  re- 
cently said  that  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities had  been  criticized  both  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  by  the 
grand  jury  did  he  know  that  the  grand 
jury  had  simply  plagiarized  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  with- 
out bothering  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
only  clumsily  changing  the  wording  in 
some  places?  How  long  before  the 
visit  was  their  report  written?  I  chal- 
lenge any  member  of  the  grand  jury 


State   Board   of   Charities 
Aug.  15.  1014. 

"The  general  kitchen  and 
dining  room  for  inmates  in  the 
Home  Division  are  not  screened 
and  food  is  therefore  exposed 
to  the  flies  which  are  numer- 
ous. In  the  meat  cutting  room 
flies  were  so  thick  that  some 
pieces  of  meat  were  almost 
covered  with  them." 


EXPOSURE    OF    FOOD 
State   Board    of   Charities 

Oct.  0.  11)14. 

"Screens  hnve  been  provided 
for  the  kiichen  building,  the 
dining  rooms  of  the  north  pa- 
vilion and  the  operating 
rooms." 


Grand  Jury  Presentment 

Oct.  14,  1014. 

"The  kitchen  Is  unscreened, 
the  food  exposed  to  flies,  fllth- 
laden  from  all  parts  of  the 
Island.  In  the  meat  cutting 
room  flies  were  very  numerous 
and  some  of  the  pieces  of  meat 
were  almost  covered  with 
them." 


The  kitchen    and    meat    rooms  were     to  state  who  actually  wrote  that  famous 
screened  August  29.     Four  members  of     Presentment." 


ceivecl  and  from  it  the  pauper  dead  are 
buried.  The  presentment  says  that  it 

"is  decayed,  unkempt  and  filthy.  The 
vaults  and  slides  where  bodies  are  kept 
are  stained  with  blood,  particles  of  hu- 
man flesh  adhere  to  the  boards  and  the 
odor  is  sickening.  .  .  .  We  find  the 
continued  existence  of  this  charnel 
house  no  longer  necessary,  as  there  has 
been  completed  for  a  long  time  a  morgue 
of  modern,  sanitary  construction  and 
ample  capacity  in  the  pathological,  build- 
ing of  Bellevue  Hospital." 

These  criticisms  are  in  part  true.  In 
his  first  quarterly  report  to  the  mayor, 
made  May  15,  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  called 
attention  to  conditions  at  the  morgue  as 
follows : 

"The  City  Morgue  ...  is  anti- 
quated and  inadequate.  The  administra- 
tion is  very  poor.  During  February 
and  March  there  was  a  daily  average  of 
ten  bodies  in  excess  of  coolers  for  their 
care.  Hence,  bodies  of  babies  in  small 
crude  boxes  were  stacked  like  cord- 
wood  along  the  wall.  Adult  bodies  were 
lying  on  .the  floor  in  open  boxes,  in  some 
cases  not  even  shrouded." 

The  cost  of  running  this  morgue  is 
$3,300  a  year;  the  cost  of  running  the 
new  one  will  be  $8,000  or  $10,000.  As 
early  as  February  21  Mr.  Kingsbury 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for 
the  issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  the  new  one. 
His  request  was  favorably  acted  upon 
May  12.  When  the  matter  came  up  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment Mr.  Kingsbury  wrote  on 
June  9  and  again  on  August  13,  urging 
action.  Nothing  was  done.  The  budget 
for  1915,  just  passed,  provides  $8,000' 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  new 
morgue  and  the  department  announce* 
that  it  will  be  put  into  use  promptly  on 
January  1,  when  the  appropriation  be- 
comes available. 

HP  HE  third  institution  criticised  by  the 
grand  jury  is  the  group  of  children's 
hospitals   and   schools   on   Randall's   Is- 
land.    It  says: 

"We  find  such  a  lack  of  shoes  and 
stockings  as  to  hamper  the  order  of  daily 
life.  ...  A  great  many  children 
are  without  shoes.  ...  A  report 
made  recently  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  gives  such  details  as  could  not 
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find  place  here,  together  with  dates  of 
requisitions  sent  long  ago  and  ignored." 

To  this  the  department  replies  that 
the  inspector  of  the  state  board,  as  his 
report  shows,  checked  up  the  shoes  in 
the  general  store  only.  Several  hun- 
dred pairs  are  declared  to  have  been  on 
hand  in  subsidiary  store  rooms  in  the 
dormitories.  While  admitting  that 
shortage  in  shoes  has  occurred  at  times 
in  this  and  other  institutions,  the  de- 
partment attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  required  by  law  to  order  shoes 
from  the  State  Prison  Department  and 
that  the  state  department  is  "distressing- 
ly slow  in  filling  orders."  The  present- 
ment says: 

"We  find  that  work  on  the  much-need- 
ed power-house  and  laundry  has  been 
discontinued  for  a  long  time,  the  rea- 
son given  being  the  determination  to 
alter  the  plant  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
room  for  manufacturing  oleomargarine. 
Laundry  machinery  made  under  con- 
tract is  held  up  in  order  that  parts  of 
it  may  be  replaced  by  oleo  machinery." 

At  no  time,  answers  the  department, 
has  it  said  that  laundry  machinery  was 
to  be  replaced  by  machinery  to  manufac- 
ture oleomargarine,  nor  has  any  such 
specification  been  made.  When  the 
present  administration,  came  into  power 
January  1,  it  found  that  the  laundry 
building  was  nearly  completed  and  that 
the  laundry  itself  was  to  occupy  two 
floors.  This  seemed  a  waste  of  space, 
the  department  declares,  as  the  laundry 
could  feasibly  be  concentrated  on  one 
floor,  thereby  releasing  the  other  floor 
for  a  different  use.  This  change  was 
ordered  but  its  execution  has  depended 
upon  the  passage  of  the  plans  by  the 
Bureaus  of  other  departments. 

PHE  fourth  and  last  institution  criti- 
cised is  Metropolitan  Hospital,  one  of 
the  largest  general  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try. Four  points  are  made :  overcrowd- 
ing, contact  between  those  having  con- 
tagious diseases  and  those  not,  quality 
of  food,  and  the  ineffective  use  of  build- 
ings. 

That  the  hospital  is  overcrowded  is 
admitted  by  the  department.  It  is  point- 
ed out,  however,  that  in  January,  or 
less  than  a  month  after  he  took  office. 


Commissioner  Kingsbury  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  this  condition.  At 
Mr.  Kingsbury's  request  the  mayor,  the 
comptroller  and  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  visited  the  hospital. 
As  a  result  of  this  visit  $800,000  was 
appropriated  to  provide  additional  beds 
at  Sea  View  Hospital.  This  money  the 
department  states,  will  release  600  beds 
at  Metropolitan  Hospital,  more  than 
enough  to  do  away  with  present  over- 
crowding. 

The  grand  jury  says:  "Female  chil- 
dren with  a  highly  contagious  disease 
were  placed  in  beds  with  those  not  con- 
taminated." This  condition  is  denied  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and 
the  medical  records  of  the  hospital  do 
not  show  it  to  be  true. 

The  grand  jury  declares  that  it  found 
the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  male  em- 
ployes in  a  disgraceful  condition.  A 
fine  stone  structure  intended  for  them 
was,  it  says,  diverted  to  the  use  of  the 
female  help,  and  a  new  building  intend- 
ed for  the  female  help  was  abandoned 
merely  because  of  a  weakness  in  the 
foundation  which  could  have  been  reme- 
died "at  no  great  cost."  No  private 
owner,  said  the  jury,  would  allow  a 
much-needed  structure  "to  lapse  into 
ruin  in  this  way." 

The  dormitory  for  female  help  was 
constructed  and  accepted  by  the  depart- 
ment before  the  present  commissioner 
came  into  office.  The  foundation  was 
defective  and  the  building  was  pro- 
nounced unsafe  by  the  Department  of 
Buildings.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  on  learning 
this,  sought  the  opinion  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  as  to  whether  the  contrac- 
tor could  be  required  to  make  the  foun-" 
dation  safe.  After  the  failure  of  vari- 
ous measures  suggested  by  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  to  make  the  contractor 
remedy  the  defect,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  on 
June  25,  made  application  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for 
$25,000  for  the  repair  of  this  foundation. 
The  board  has  not  acted  on  this  appli- 
cation. As  soon  as  the  building  is  made 
safe  it  will  be  possible  to  vacate  the 
present  quarters  condemned  by  the  jury. 


"THESE  are  the  jury's  major  criti- 
cisms. The  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  its  presentment  is  the  final 
recommendation.  It  is  solemnly  urged 
that  the  method  of  managing  the  depart- 
ment by  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  mayor  be  abandoned. 

The  jury  recommends  that  the  de- 
partment be  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  15,  18,  21  or  more  persons, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  but  to  be 
nominated  in  equal  numbers  by  the 
leading  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Catholic 
charitable  institutional  organizations. 
It  advises  that  the  terms  of  service  of 
the  members  of  this  board  be  classified 
"so  that  only  a  few  shaH  retire  or  be 
added  yearly,  while  the  department  may 
continue  a  constructive  and  intelligent 
policy  year  after  year." 

This  recommendation  received  the  fol- 
lowing characterization  from  Mayor 
Mitchel : 

"The  grand  jury  makes  aspersions  on 
the  present  commissioner  for  evils  that 
sprang  up  under  previous  commissioners 
and  winds  up  with  a  most  significant 
recommendation  that  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  board  to  be  nominated 
equally  by  the  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
Catholic  charitable*  institutional  organi- 
zations. 

"The  bills  of  these  very  institutions, 
which  receive  some  $5.000,000  a  year 
from  the  city,  must  all  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  and  the  amounts  received  by 
such  institutions  are  conditional  upon 
the  number  of  inmates  accepted  by  the 
department.  The  present  commissioner 
has  been  making  a  real  audit  of  the 
bills  of  these  institutions  and  has  been 
examining  public  charges  in  their  care. 
The  underlying  motive  in  a  recommen- 
dation that  that  work  be  done  by  a 
board  as  above  outlined  is  plainly  sug- 
gested." 

Equally  pertinent  is  the  fact  that  this 
grand  jury  presentment  followed  close 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  case  in- 
vestigations by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  that  diminished  the  amount 
of  public  money  going  to  private  charit- 
able institutions. 


REBIRTH 

MARY  P.  SEARS. 


OH,  earth  with  all  thy  bloom  unharvested— 
In  all  thy  fields  no  singing  voice  of  mirth, 
No  light  in  any  home,  on  any  hearth, 
For  on  thy  prostrate  heart  thy  sons  He  dead,— 
The  hope  of  all  thy  travail  vanquished, 
The  spirit-flower  that  in  thy  soil  bad  birth, 
Lies  broken  on  thy  broken  heart,  oh,  earth ! 


The  dream  of  all  the  ages  shattered. 

Oh,  earth,  thine  agony  is  not  in  vain, 

Not  vain  the  flame  of  thy  vast  funeral-pyre; 

On  that  red  battle  ground  where  lie  thy  slain, 

Thy  wounded  hope  and  dream,  thy  dead  desire, 

The  enduring  spirit  shall  be  born  again, 

Grief-nurtured,  and  new-baptized  in  fire. 


HEALTH 


UARANTINE  DEFENSE:  A  PHASE  OF  PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE-By  C.  H.  LAVINDER 

SURGEON  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 


IN  A  WIDE  sense  quarantine 
may  be  included  in  the  great  field  of 
preventive  medicine,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  these  days.  It  seeks  to  pre- 
vent disease  by  excluding  it.  Among 
all  preventive  measures,  it  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
natural. 

The  practice  of  quarantine  in  some 
form  runs  through  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Provisions  of  this  .character  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law;  and  in 
our  own  time,  communities,  under  the 
dread  of  epidemics,  have  been  known  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
to  enforce  quarantines  of  the  harshest 
character.  The  word  itself  originates 
from  the  Italian  word,  quarantina,  or 
"forty,"  forty  days  being  the  period  of 
detention  imposed  on  certain  vessels  by 
the  great  maritime  republic  of  Venice 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  ages. 

Among  the  quarantine  procedures 
now  in  use  perhaps  the  most  important 
are  the  restrictions  placed  around  our 
borders  and  frontiers.  This  country,  in 
common  with  most  others,  considers  it 
essential  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent 
the  introduction  within  its  borders  of 
certain  communicable  diseases,  and  so 
there  has  originated  our  system  of  quar- 
antine defense  against  exotic  disease. 

Situated  as  we  are,  this  means  large- 
ly a  maritime  quarantine,  since  our 
long  coast  line  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance in  this  connection,  than  our  north- 
ern and  southern  frontiers. 

This  quarantine  defense  is  now  con- 
sidered a  function  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  this  has  not  always  been 
so.  The  assumption  of  such  powers  by 
the  national  government,  like  so  many 
other  powers  and  duties  under  national 
control,  has  been  reached  through  a  slow 
process  of  evolution,  which  is  even  yet 
not  entirely  complete.  In  the  early  days 
of  this  country,  quarantine  powers  were 
lodged  with  the  ports  or  states, — that  is, 
they  were  entirely  local.  Settlements 
were  small  and  scattered,  and  means  of 
communication  were  slow.  But  as 
growth  and  development  took  place,  peo- 
ple multiplied,  business  grew,  and 
means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion increased,  it  was  recognized  that 
quarantine  measures  affected  not  only 
a  particular  port  or  place,  but  involved 
the  interests  of  all.  For  disease  intro- 
duced at  one  port  might  ultimately  be- 
come very  widespread. 

There  were,  moreover,  other  consid- 
erations; such,  for  example,  as  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  port  might  seek  mate- 
rial or  business  advantages  at  the  cost 
of  others  by  imposing  lax  quarantine 
restrictions,  to  invite  trade. 

These   and   other   considerations   pro- 
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voked  discussion  and  legislation  of  one 
kind  or  another,  all  of  which  finally  cul- 
minated in  an  act  of  Congress  (ap- 
proved February  15,  1893)  which  creat- 
ed a  national  quarantine  establishment 
and  placed  all  such  duties  and  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
then  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Since  this  act,  some  other  less  im- 
portant legislation  has  from  time  to 
time  been  enacted,  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  or  supplementing  the 
original  act.  One  amendment  relates  to 
vessels  plying  between  our  own  ports 
and  nearby  foreign  ports  on  our  fron- 
tiers, and  releases  them  from  all  quar- 
antine restrictions  except  under  unusual 
conditions.  This  relieves  us  of  many 
useless  and  expensive  restrictions  be- 
tween our  neighbors ;  and  allows  the  ex- 
tensive shipping  011  our  Great  Lakes, 
for  example,  between  American  and 
Canadian  ports,  to  go  on,  under  normal 
conditions,  unhindered. 

Thus  is  exemplified  the  keynote  of 
quarantine  defense — a.  minimum  of  re- 
striction with  a  maximum  of  safety. 
The  idea  is  to  avoid  all  useless  and  un- 
reasonable restrictions, — indeed,  to  ex- 
pedite in  every  possible  way  the  great 
and  important  business  of  the  merchant 
marine,  as  long  as  it  may  be  done  with 
safety  to  our  own  country. 

Under  the  law  mentioned  above  and 
by  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  appointed  a  board 
of  officers  to  draw  up  regulations  for 
carrying:  into  effect  the  national  quar- 
antine law ;  and  under  these  regulations, 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  required, 
the  law  is  now  administered. 


These  regulations  represent  the  mini- 
mum quarantine  restrictions  required  of 
all  vessels,  and  are  enforced  at  all  ports 
of  entry  within  our  country.  Where  a 
state  still  maintains  control  of  the  quar- 
antine, as  in  a  very  few  cases  is  still 
clone,  that  state  is  required  to  enforce 
these  regulations,  as  a  minimum,  but 
may  add  any  others  deemed  necessary. 
And  if  for  sufficient  reason  the  state's 
methods  are  deemed  inadequate,  the  sec- 
retary may  by  law  install  a  national 
quarantine  station  at  her  ports,  to  the 
restrictions  of  which  all  vessels  must 
submit. 

Some  of  the  general  requirements  of 
these  regulations  deserve  notice.  In 
the  first  place,  except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, the  regulations  concern 
only  those  vessels  which  sail  from  for- 
eign ports  to  our  own  shores.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  our  large  coast- 
wise shipping.  In  the  next  place,  these 
regulations  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
what  is  required  at  our  own  ports,  but 
they  set  forth  certain  requirements  to 
be  observed  by  vessels  while  in  foreign 
ports  and  while  at  sea.  At  first  glance 
this  may  seem  a  little  strange. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  vessels  in 
foreign  ports  and  at  sea?  Let  us  see. 
There  is  an  old  household  saying:  "It  is 
easier  to  keep  clean  than  to  make  clean." 
This  is  quite  applicable  in  all  sanitary 
work.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  ves- 
sels in  foreign  ports  unless  they  are  sail- 
ing for  our  own  shores.  When  they 
have  that  intention,  then  we  may  make 
certain  requirements  of  them ;  may,  in 
fact,  require  them  to  do  certain  rea- 
sonable things  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
"keep  clean,"  so  that  we  may  not  have 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  "making  clean" 
when  they  arrive  in  our  own  ports. 

That  is  certainly  fair  and  reasonable : 
indeed,  so  much  so  that  ship  owners  and 
agents  are  beginning  to  see  this  point 
themselves.  Delay  in  shipping  means 
money,  is,  in  fact,  very  expensive.  The 
master  of  the  most  disreputable  looking 
old  tramp  steamer,  when  put  in  quaran- 
tine, will  tell  you  truthfully  and  wrath- 
fully  that  this  quarantine  costs  his  ves- 
sel several  hundred  dollars  a  day.  It 
pays,  therefore  to  "keep  clean;"  it  is  a 
loss  to  have  to  "make  clean." 

These  requirements  in  foreign  ports 
and  at  sea  include  many  things:  the  ves- 
sel must  be  mechanically  clean  in  all 
parts  and  disinfected  if  necessary;  it 
carrying  passengers  she  must  have  prop- 
er air  space,  ventilation,  water  and  food 
supplies,  hospital  accommodations,  etc. : 
certain  restrictions  are  placed  on  her 
cargo,  on  the  baggage  of  passengers, 
and  on  passengers  themselves.  Then 
there  are  a  number  of  restrictions  with 
regard  to  special  diseases  specified  in 
detail ;  and  finally  the  vessel  must  ob- 
tain a  bill  of  health  from  her  original 
port  and  a  supplemental  bill  of  health 
from  all  subsequent  ports. 
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DISINFECTING    BARGE    USED    AT 
SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 

Barges  of  this  type  are  equipped 
with  disinfecting  apparatus  of  all 
kinds.  

A    DISINFECTING   CHAMBER 

In  the  wire  cages,  articles  to  be 
disinfected  (clothes,  bedding,  etc.) 
are  placed.  The  cages  are  then  rolled 
into  the  cylinder,  which  is  closed  dur- 
ing the  process.  In  this  type  of  ap- 
paratus a  vacuum  is  created  and  steam 
introduced  under  pressure. 


These  bills  of  health  deserve  notice 
for  two  chief  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  of  importance  to  the 
quarantine  authorities  of  our  own  ports 
because  they  give  full  information 
about  the  ship,  her  personnel,  her  cargo, 
and  her  voyage.  In  the  second  place, 
vessels  that  fail  to  obtain  such  bills  of 
health  and  yet  enter  ports  of  the  United 
States,  are  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty 
under  the  law.  Since  these  bills  of 
health  must  be  obtained  in  foreign  ports 
from  United  States  consuls,  or  from 
specially  detailed  medical  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  vessel  can 
be  made  to  comply  with  our  require- 
ments or  else  she  can  be  refused  her 
bill  of  health.  This  bill  of  health,  there- 
fore, gives  us  our  right  to  make  in  for- 
eign ports  those  requirements  which  we 
deem  necessary  of  any  vessel  desiring  to 
sail  to  a  port  of  the  United  States. 

The  bills  of  health  form  a  part  of  the 
vessel's  papers;  and  upon  arriving  at  a 
United  States  port  these  bills  of  health 
together  with  the  vessels's  certificate 
that  she  has  passed  quarantine  (that  is. 
been  given  "pratique"),  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Custom  house  of  the  port. 
No  vessel  can  arrive  at  and  do  busi- 
ness with  any  port  till  she  has  satisfied 
the  Customs  authorities,  and  her  bills  of 
health  and  pratique,  must  be  correct,  as 
well  as  all  other  papers.  The  vessel 
will,  therefore,  take  care  first  to  satisfy 
the  quarantine  authorities. 

What  vessels  are  subject  to  quaran- 
tine inspection?  All  vessels  from  for- 
eign ports  except  those  from  ports  near 
our  frontiers,  as  mentioned  above;  any 
vessel  with  sickness  on  board;  vessels 
from  domestic  ports  where  cholera, 
plague  or  yellow  fever  prevails,  or 
where  small-pox,  or  typhus  fever  pre- 
vails in  epidemic  form :  and  certain  ves- 
sels from  yellow  fever  ports  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  All  such  vessels 
are  considered  in  quarantine  upon  ar- 
rival and  must  fly  the  yellow  flag  until 
released  by  the  quarantine  officials. 

The  diseases  classed  as  quarantinable 
are  only  six :  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
small-pox,  leprosy,  plague,  and  typhus 
fever.  These  are  all  communicable  dis- 
eases and,  when  introduced  into  a  com- 
munity, spread  with  more  or  less  rapid- 
ity, some  of  them  quickly  becoming 
epidemic. 

With  the  exception  of  leprosy,  the  in- 
cubation period  (time  which  elapses 
from  exposure  to  development  of  the 


disease,  of  all  these  diseases  is  quite 
definite  and  is  of  great  importance  to 
quarantine  officers.  The  regulations 
give  this  period  as  follows:  Cholera 
5  days;  yellow  fever,  6  days;  plague,  7 
days ;  small-pox,  14  days ;  typhus  fever, 
12  days.  The  importance  of  this  knowl- 
edge is  too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

Further,  with  regard  to  certain  of 
these  diseases,  we  find  at  times  what  are 
called  "carriers,"  or  persons  who  carry 
the  germs  but  are  not  themselves  ill. 
having  recovered  or  never  having  had 
the  disease  at  all.  These  people  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  can  often  be 
detected  only  after  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  energy,  and  by  labora- 
tory methods. 

The  selection  of  these  particular 
diseases  as  quarantinable  has  been  done 
with  much  care.  Many  other  commu- 
nicable diseases  like  typhoid  fever,  meas- 
les, chicken-pox  and  so  on,  are  elimi- 
nated and  do  not  warrant  quarantining 
a  vessel.  Their  presence,  however,  is 
noted  by  the  quarantine  officer  and  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  port  are  noti- 
fied when  the  vessel  is  released. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  important 
question  as  to  how  and  when  and  where 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  this  matter  on 
our  own  shores  and  at  our  own  ports. 

At  all  ports  of  entry  in  our  country, 


provision  is  made  for  the  quarantine  in- 
spection and  treatment  of  vessels  in  one 
way  or  another.  At  or  convenient  to 
our  principal  ports,  there  are  maintained 
by  the  national  government  quarantine 
stations,  except  in  the  few  cases  of  state 
quarantine.  At  every  port,  small  or 
large,  there  is  an  inspection  service.  If 
there  is  no  quarantine  station  and  a  ves- 
sel arriving  there  should  need  quaran-  ^ 
tine  treatment,  she  is  remanded  by  the 
quarantine  officer  to  the  nearest  quaran- 
tine station. 

An  inspection  station  requires  little 
equipment  except  some  facility  for 
boarding  vessels.  A  fully  equipped 
quarantine  station,  however,  is  another 
matter.  Much  equipment  of  various 
kinds  is  required.  The  location  of  the 
station  itself  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  since  it  must  be  to  some 
extent  isolated,  yet  convenient  to  the 
shipping  of  the  port. 

It  should  have  adequate  provision  for 
boarding  vessels  and  making  inspections, 
even  in  rough  weather.  It  should  have 
a  large  pier  with  deep  water  alongside 
for  handling  vessels,  or  else  floating 
craft  of  its  own  to  take  alongside  the 
vessels  themselves.  There  must  be  ap- 
paratus for  mechanical  cleaning  of  ves- 
sels, and  for  disinfection  by  steam,  sul- 
phur and  formaldehyde  as  well  as  for 
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the  use  of  disinfecting  solutions.  There 
should  be  hospitals  for  contagious  dis- 
eases, doubtful  cases,  and  other  sick,  de- 
tention barracks,  houses  for  caring  for 
passengers  and  crews,  bathing  facili- 
ties, a  crematory,  a  supply  of  water  and 
a  proper  system  for  disposal  of  sewage. 

The  national  government,  through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  maintains  a 
number  of  such  quarantine  stations  as 
well  as  inspection  stations,  at  all  small 
ports.  Officers  of  this  service  in  charge 
of  these  places  are  scattered  along  our 
coast  line,  ready  to  meet  and  vanquish 
disease  at  our  doors  and  so  save  us 
from  these  destructive  enemies  of  man- 
kind. 

The  duties  of  a  quarantine  officer  are 
foreign  to  the  average  doctor,  and  men 
must  be  trained  especially  for  such  work. 
The  Public  Health  Service  possesses 
many  experienced  quarantine  officers, 
and  the  younger  men  as  they  enter  are 
assigned  to  duty  under  the  older  officers 
till  they  obtain  experience  and  training. 

One  essential  detail  in  the  quarantine 
officer's  equipment  is  information  con- 
cerning the  world's  health,  especially  re- 
garding quarantinable  diseases,  and 
where  such  diseases  are  prevailing. 
This  information  is  obtained  largely 
through  our  various  consular  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  publishes  a 
weekly  magazine  called  Public  Health 
Reports,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
such  matters.  In  this  way,  officers  have 
recent  information  regarding  the  pres- 
ence ahd  spread  of  epidemic  dis.eases 
throughout  the  world.  Information  is 
also  obtained  from  the  vessel's  bills  of 
health.  Sometimes  special  information 
is  received  by  wire  or  letter. 

When  a  vessel  sails  into  port  with 
her  yellow  flag  flying,  the  quarantine 
officer  at  this  place  boards  his  small  boat 
or  launch  and  goes  out  to  inspect  her. 
Inspection  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant quarantine  duty.  All  subsequent 
action  depends  upon  its  results.  In- 
spection consists  of  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  vessel,  her  cargo,  person- 
nel, all  her  papers,  together  with  such 


collateral  information  as  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  master  or  anyone  on 
board.  The  points  of  interest  are:  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  vessel,  her 
recent  sanitary  history,  and  the  sanitary 
status  of  all  ports  at  which  she  has 
called. 

This  inspection  is  to  the  quarantine 
officer  what  the  process  of  diagnosis  is 
to  the  doctor  at  the  bedside;  it  is  all 
essential  for  his  further  guidance  in  dis- 
posing of  the  vessel.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure, on  boarding  the  vessel,  is  first 
an  examination  of  the  bills  of  health  and 
a  talk  with  the  master  of  the  vessel.  In 
this  way  information  is  gathered  as  to 
the  class  of  vessel,  her  cargo  and  per- 
sonnel, where  she  is  from,  what  events 
of  sanitary  interest  have  happened  on 
the  voyage,  etc.  Next  is  an  inspection 
of  the  vessel,  her  cargo  and  personnel,  in 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary.  Passengers 
and  crew,  when  necessary,  are  assem- 
bled on  deck  and  their  numbers  checked 
up  with  crew  and  passenger  lists  and 
bills  of  health.  If  necessary,  tempera- 
tures are  taken,  and  such  further  ex- 
amination made  as  circumstances  dic- 
tate. Sometimes  unwise  ship  captains 
attempt  to  practice  deception.  The  quar- 
antine officer  must  be  on  his  guard  for 
such  things.  For  exaxmple,  men  ill  of 
yellow  fever  or  cholera  have  been  made 
to  get  up  and  appear  on  deck  for  in- 
spection as  if  well ;  or  some  one  of 
crew  or  passengers  is  concealed  and 
misstatements  are  made  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy  in  numbers.  Things  of 
this  kind  rarely  succeed,  however,  and 
shipping  people  are  learning  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  even  in  quaran- 
tine. 

Having  now  completed  his  inspection 
and  gathered  all  his  data,  the  quar- 
antine officer  must  decide  whether  in 
view  of  the  facts,  he  shall  release  the 
vessel  or  put  her  in  quarantine  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  treatment.  Of  course,  if 
there  be  actual  quarantinable  disease  on 
board,  or  if  there  is  a  clear  history  of 
such  having  been  on  board  during  the 
voyage,  the  decision  is  easy.  But  if 
there  are  simply  suspicions,  grave  ques- 


tions arise  for  decision.  A  quarantine 
officer  dislikes  to  hold  up  shipping  with- 
out good  reason ;  yet  his  first  duty  is  to 
protect  the  country  against  disease.  So 
he  is  often  required  to  use  his  judgment 
in  cases  that  call  for  keen  analysis. 

Jf  he  releases  the  vessel,  he  gives  the 
master  a  signed  statement  that  his  ves- 
sel is  free  from  danger  of  conveying 
quarantinable  diseases.  The  vessel  then 
hauls  down  her  yellow  flag  and  is  free 
to  proceed. 

If,  however,  he  decides  to  place  the 
vessel  in  quarantine,  she  is  ordered  to 
the  quarantine  anchorage  and  her  yel- 
low flag  remains  flying.  The  next  step 
will  depend  on  what  disease  he  is  deal- 
ing with,  how  much  infection  there  is 
on  board,  the  character  of  the  cargo, 
and  other  matters.  If  there  are  sick  on 
board,  these  are  taken  ashore  and  put 
in  an  isolation  hospital.  Those  who 
have  been  exposed  are  placed  under  ob- 
servation till  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease  is  passed.  When  necessary, 
clothes,  bedding,  etc.  are  disinfected. 
The  personnel  having  thus  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  vessel  is  now  taken  under 
charge.  If  plague  is  suspected,  the  im- 
portant question  is  to  kill  rats  on  board : 
if  yellow  fever  is  under  consideration, 
mosquitoes  must  be  destroyed;  and  so 
on,  all  further  treatment  depending  up- 
on the  disease  under  consideration. 

One  can  readily  understand  now  of 
what  great  importance  is  a  knowledge 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  diseases  and 
their  manner  of  spread.  Before  it  was 
known  that  yellow  fever  was  spread  by 
mosquitoes  and  in  no  other  way,  much 
time  and  effort  were  expended  in  disin- 
fecting bedding  and  clothing  and  even 
such  things  as  rock  ballast.  Now,  with 
fuller  knowledge,  the  quarantine  officer 
pays  no  attention  to  such  things  unless 
they  harbor  mosquitoes.  His  sole  aim 
is  to  rid  the  vessel  of  mosquitoes,  and 
this  is  relatively  easy.  So  with  plague 
and  its  carrier,  the  rat.  It  is  difficult 
even  to  estimate  the  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  quarantine  officer  and  sani- 
tarian of  definite  knowledge  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  with  which 
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he  must  deal  and  their  manner  of  spread. 

Expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  securing  information 
of  this  character  is  in  the  end  economi- 
cal. The  definite  assurance  that  the 
mosquito  is  the  carrier  of  yellow  fever 
and  the  rat  the  carrier  of  plague,  has 
given  the  quarantine  officer  not  only- 
control  of  the  situation,  but  annually  re- 
sults in  a  saving  to  snipping  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  Contrast  our  modern 
methods  of  handling  infected  vessels 
with  the  forty  day  quarantine  of  the 
Venetians  of  old ! 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  done  by 
the  National  Quarantine  Establishment 
the  following  may  be  quoted :  "During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  a 
total  of  12,838  vessels  were  inspected 
by  the  National  Quarantine  Establish- 
ment. Of  this  number  113  vessels  were 
placed  in  quarantine.  Also  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  4,352  vessels  were 
fumigated  either  for  the  eradication  of 
infection,  or  else  for  the  destruction  of 
the  carriers  of  quarantinable  disease, 
such  as  rats  and  mosquitoes."  (Cofer). 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
quarantine  defense  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions; but  their  maritime  quarantine 
is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
own,  and  some  of  their  quarantine  sta- 
tions are  very  large  and  very  impor- 
tant— such  as  Manila  and  Honolulu.  In 
addition  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  countries  of  the  world,  recognizing 
their  inter-dependence  in  the  matter  of 
the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases,  have  at 
various  times  entered  into  international 
agreements  concerning  quarantine. 
They  have  tried  to  help  each  other  by 
distributing  timely  information  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  quarantinable  disease  and 
have  sought  to  regulate  and  make  uni- 
form many  matters  pertaining  to  quar- 
antine. 

With  the  advance  in  preventive  medi- 
cine and  hygiene  and  all  that  this  im- 
plies, we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  steady  improvement  in  sanitary 
conditions  of  every  kind.  And  one  may 
readily  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  quarantine  if  all  of  our  ports,  for 
example,  were  placed  in  first  class  sani- 
tary condition,  prepared  in  all  ways  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases, 
even  if  these  were  introduced.  The 
greater  the  improvement  of  this  kind 
the  less  the  need  of  quarantine.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  the  somewhat 
distant  future  and  in  our  lifetime  at 
least  quarantine  is  destined  still  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  by  excluding  it. 

Quarantines  are  not  absolute  and  can- 
not be  so  made,  but  none  can  doubt 
that  quarantine  measures  properly  ap- 
plied have  done  an  enormous  deal  in 
saving  us  from  many  severe  epidemics, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  are 
ready  to  meet  disease  on  a  different 
basis. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the 
quarantine  officer's  lot,  like  the  police- 
man's in  a  celebrated  comic  opera,  is 
not  a  happy  one  always ;  and  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  public,  or  at  least  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  may  by  his  order  have 
to  endure  a  quarantine,  he  often  comes 
in  for  a  hearty  share  of  undeserved  con- 
demnation. It  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  he  is  only  doing  his  duty;  and 


DELAWARE  BREAKWATER 

In  the  distance  is  seen  the  quaran- 
tine anchorage.  At  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion on  the  shores  are  detention  bar- 
racks accommodating  1,000  people. 

that,  when  he  is  free  to  do  so,  no  one  is 
happier  than  himself  to  see  the  quaran- 
tine flag  struck  and  the  ship  pass  on  to 
her  destination. 
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OUSE  DISINFECTION  AFTER 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE 

THE  SURVEY  for  April  18,  1914, 
commented  on  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
C.  V.  Chapin,  health  officer  of  Provi- 
dence, in  treating  cases  of  contagious 
disease  in  general  hospital  wards,  ignor- 
ing air-borne  infection  and  laying  all  the 
stress  on  contact.  His  cases  of  measles, 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  simply 
screened  off  from  the  other  cases;  but 
the  nurse  must  always  slip  on  an  all- 
over  apron  when  she  tends  such  a  pa- 
tient and  must  disinfect  her  hands  be- 
fore and  after  each  one. 

Naturally  the  success  of  this  method 
of  isolation,  for  it  seems  to  be  success- 
ful, has  led  Dr.  Chapin  to  question 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect 
rooms  after  infectious  diseases.  This  is 
always  a  large  and  expensive  part  of 
the  work  of  a  health  department  and  it 


NEUTRALITY— HUMANITY 

The  following  incident,  told  in  a 
London  letter  to  the  Lancet-Clinic,  is 
a  "relief  from  the  gloomy  picture  of 
war." 

"An  English  trooper  lay  for  three 
hours  in  a  circle  of  German  dead. 
Finally  two  ambulance  parties,  Eng- 
lish and  German  came  up  at  the 
same  time.  The  English  doctor  and 
the  German  doctor  saluted.  Then 
the  latter  asked  the  Briton  if  he  by 
any  good  fortune  had  with  him  some 
iodine.  They  then  went  off  together 
to  look  at  one  of  the  German  wound- 
ed. As  a  result  of  their  consulta- 
tion an  operation  was  decided  on, 
and  the  English  surgeon  did  the 
amputating  while  the  German  admin- 
istered the  anesthetic. 

"'When  they  came  to  me,'  added 
the  trooper,  'the  German  said  some- 
thing I  could  not  understand.  I  asked 
the  English  doctor  what  it  was  and 
he  replied,  'He  says,  you'll  take  a  lot 
of  killing  yet.' " 


may  be  that  the  money  might  bettei 
be  spent  in  other  ways. 

As  yet,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively on  this  question,  but  Dr. 
Chapin  has  some  figures  from  the  city 
of  Providence  which  are  suggestive. 
Disinfection  of  rooms  after  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  was  discontinued  in 
1908  in  this  city  of  235,000  inhabitants, 
"living  for  the  most  part  in  tenements 
or  apartments  for  two  to  six  families." 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  percentage  of  re- 
currences (second  cases  in  the  same 
family  within  sixty  days)  under  the  dis- 
infection system  and  under  the  later  sys- 
tem. 

For  the  last  five  years  of  disinfection 
there  was  a  percentage  of  1.48  recur- 
rences of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  five 
following  years,  1.53.  For  diphtheria 
the  figures  are  1.71  per  cent  during  the 
first  period  and  1.75  per  cent  during  the 
last.  These  results,  Dr.  Chapin  believes, 
show  that  the  costly  and  time-consuming 
practice  of  house  disinfection  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  spread  of  these 
two  diseases. 

Of  course,  these  results  hold  good 
only  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 
It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
same  thing  would  be  true  with  regard  to 
small-pox  or  tuberculosis. 
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ODERN  LEPROSY  AND  BIBLI- 
CAL TSAARATH 


THIS  is  THE  title  of  an  article 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  written  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Hill,  of 
London,  Canada,  who  expresses  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  cruel  treatment  ac- 
corded lepers  for  so  many  centuries,  is 
to  be  traced  to  ideas  gained  of  this  dis- 
ease through  the  Bible. 

After  studying  the  descriptions  of  the 
disease  tsaarath,  in  the  book  of  Leviti- 
cus, Dr.  Hill  says  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  modern  leprosy.  The  two  chief 
diagnostic  points  insisted  upon  by  the 
Mosaic  law  are  that  the  lesions  must 
be  under  the  skin  and  must  enlarge 
noticeably  in  the  course  of  a  week  or, 
at  the  most,  two  weeks.  Neither  of 
these  symptoms  is  characteristic  of  lep- 
rosy, the  lesions  of  which  are  in  the 
skin  and  increase  very  slowly.  If  a 
physician  tried  now  to  follow  the 
Mosaic  law  he  would  miss  all  cases  of 
leprosy  and  would  include  cases  of 
other  skin  disorders. 

Dr.  Hill  makes  the  translators  re- 
sponsible for  this  disastrous  mistake. 
They  knew  the  dreaded  disease  leprosy, 
and  simply  made  up  their  minds  that 
this  was  the  one  meant  by  tsaarath. 
The  old  argument  that  the  two  are  iden- 
tical because  both  are  highly  infectious 
and  both  are  incurable,  has  lost  all 
weight  in  modern  days  since  it  has  been 
proved  that  although  incurable,  leprosy 
is  only  about  one-tenth  as  infectious  as 
tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  tsaarath  was  not  incurable; 
for  a  ceremonial  is  prescribed  in  Leviti- 
cus for  the  cured  leper,  and  rules  are 
given  for  the  recognition  of  such  a  cure. 

Dr.  Hill  hopes  that  the  confusion  of 
these  two  diseases  will  gradually  be 
cleared  up,  and  to  further  this  he  sug- 
gests that  the  word  leprosy  be  dropped, 
and  "lepra"  used  instead. 
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BED  OF  A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  PRIVATE  CHARITY 
-BY  KARL  de  SCHWEINITZ 

NEW  YORK  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 


DURING  THE  summer  a  mort- 
gage fell  due  upon  the  house  occupied 
by  an  old  ladies'  home  in  Brooklyn. 
The  treasury  was  empty.  There  was 
not  even  enough  money  to  purchase  the 
next  week's  supply  of  food,  and  for  im- 
mediate needs  the  only  provisions  in  the 
house  were  part  of  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
a  few  vegetables.  The  matron,  who  was 
also  the  treasurer,  resigned,  leaving  the 
board  of  managers  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage and  to  arrange  for  the  feeding  of 
the  thirteen  aged  inmates  of  the  home. 

But  the  managers  had  no  resources. 
None  of  them  was  a  woman  of  means 
and  they  had  enlisted  the  interest  of  no 
regular  body  of  contributors  in  their 
work.  They  had  depended  upon  the 
treasurer  for  the  financing  of  the  insti- 
tution. She  apparently  had  used  for  cur- 
rent expenses  most  of  the  $300  in  fees 
which  each  of  the  old  ladies  had  paid 
;  for  life  care.  When  the  last  of  this 
money  had  been  expended  and  there 
were  no  more  vacancies  to  fill,  the  catas- 
trophe ensued.  Had  not  a  church  and 
a  social  agency  come  to  the  rescue  the 
old  ladies  would  have  suffered  severely. 

What  was  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Mal- 
administration. The  board  of  directors 
did  not  direct.  They  meant  well  but 
exercised  no  supervision  over  the  ma- 
tron, even  when  she  was  conducting  the 
home  in  so  poor  a  fashion  that  the  presi- 
dent was  ashamed  to  take  visitors 
through  it.  The  directors  were  all 
thoroughly  good,  respectable,  properly- 
intentioned  women,  but  they  could  not 
manage,  and  now  the  thirteen  old  ladies 
are  having  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I  know 
of  two  other  homes  for  the  aged  which 
have  been  or  are  in  serious  straits.  Nor 
are  the  sins  of  inefficient  administration 
confined  to  this  kind  of  social  work. 
The  newspapers  have  recently  published 
many  columns  about  the  investigation 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  by 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Charities. 

§IGNIFICANT  was  the  finding  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  "that  large 
sums  of  money  given  for  charitable  pur- 
poses have  been  improperly  used  in 
maintaining  the  Bensonhurst  Hospital 
and  Sanitarium  as  a  losing  business  ven- 
ture, which  moneys  have  been  used  in 
considerable  part  without  business  judg- 
ment or  discretion  and  under  circum- 
stances which,  to  say  the  least,  are  pe- 
culiar.'' 

The  amount  of  money  expended  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  this  enterprise  by 
the  International  Sunshine  Society  in 
seven  years,  according  to  the  State 


Board  of  Charities,  was  $92,627.56.  Suf- 
fern  and  Son,  certified  public  account- 
ants, who  investigated  the  books  of  the 
International  Sunshine  Society  for  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
found  "that  specific  funds  have  not  al- 
ways been  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  obtained." 

A  slightly  different  case  is  that  of  a 
certain  clergyman  who  is  collecting 
money  in  order  to  found  a  home  for 
blind  girls.  It  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  particular  kind  of  institu- 
tion he  wishes  to  establish  is  needed. 
Furthermore,  although  he  has  had  no 
experience  in  institutional  work,  he  ex- 
pects to  become  the  superintendent  of 
the  home.  This  man  states  that  he  col- 
lected approximately  $5,300  '  last  year, 
spent  for  equipment  and  real  estate  $1,- 
350  and  reported  a  balance  of  aproxi- 
mately  $790.  Granting  that  the  equip- 
ment and  real  estate  were  purchased  for 
the  prospective  home  and  that  the  bal- 
ance of  $790,  was  to  be  used  for  the  same 
project,  the  cost  thus  far  of  raising 
money  for  this  enterprise  has  represent- 
ed more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  receipts, 
and  the  time  when  enough  funds  shall 
be  available  for  the  work  is  apparently 
remote.  The  fundamental  weakness 
here  is  that  there  is  no  real  public  de- 
mand for  the  kind  of  home  this  clergy- 
man wants  to  establish  and  that  while 
he  has  a  board  of  directors,  their  serv- 
ice is  only  nominal. 

Still  another  instance  of  poor  judg- 
ment and  maladministration  is  that  of  a 
secretary  and  only  active  director  of  a 
society  who  has  voted  himself  a  salary 
of  $3,600,  which  amount,  to  be  sure,  he 
is  not  always  able  to  collect.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  man  could  earn  one- 
third  of  that  amount  as  an  employe  of 
any  regularly  established  social  agency. 

A  certain  mission  worker  has  been 
conducting  a  home  for  boys.  The  place 
is  a  little  more  than  a  "hobo's  hang-out" 
where  boys  have  been  known  to  deteri- 
orate rather  than  improve.  The  man  in 
charge  may  mean  well,  but  his  low  ideals 
of  administration  and  lack  of  ability  as 
an  executive  make  his  work  of  doubt- 
ful value. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  mismanagement  might  be 
cited.  Enough  cases  certainly  have  been 
mentioned  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  is  facing  social  work  to- 
day. 

The  carelessness,  incompetence,  lack 
of  appreciation  of  business  methods  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  bad  intentions  of 
many  charities  are  a  reproach  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  scores  of  social  agen- 
cies that  are  being  operated  efficiently 
and  which  are  attaining  results  of  value. 


There  is  great  need  for  a  tightening 
of  the  loose  joints  and  bolts  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  social  work. 

The  responsibility  for  doing  this  rests 
of  course  for  the  most  part  upon  social 
workers.  Social  work  is  their  job. 
Let  them  do  it  well.  Let  them  fix  stand- 
ards and  see  that  social  agencies  and 
social  workers  live  up  to  them.  In  short 
let  them  establish  a  code  of  professional 
ethics.  Social  workers  should  get  to- 
gether in  societies  and  associations  in 
the  same  way  that  doctors  group  them- 
selves in  their  county  medical  societies 
where  they  not  only  exchange  methods 
and  ideas,  but  also  decide  upon  what 
shall  be  regarded  as  ethical  and  what 
shall  not. 

It  should,  for  instance,  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  by  all  social  agencies 
that  of  99  representative  organizations 
in  New  York  city  issuing  annual  reports 
for  fiscal  years  closing  in  September, 
43  show  no  evidence  that  their  financial 
statements  have  been  audited,  6  publish 
no  financial  statement  whatsoever  and 
12  indicate  audits  by  committees. 

IS  it  not  time  that  the  social  agencies 
in  New  York  decide  that  it  is  a  sin 
against  professional  ethics  not  to  publish 
annually  an  audited  financial  statement? 
The  reason  for  such  a  step  should  need 
no  argument.  The  way  charity  spends 
the  money  entrusted  to  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  public.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  private  charities  are 
private.  Private  charities  are  public — 
the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  rights 
of  the  contributors,  and  the  rights  of 
other  social  agencies  demand  this. 

Furthermore  an  audit  to  be  of  real 
value  must  be  an  independent  audit.  As 
an  accounting  between  the  directors  of 
a  charity  and  the  public,  an  audit  by  a 
committee  of  that  same  board  of  direc- 
tors is  obviously  unsatisfactory.  Audit 
by  a  certified  public  accountant  who,  by 
reason  of  his  certificate,  is  an  accredited 
representative  of  the  public,  should  be 
one  of  the  first  principles  in  the  code  of 
ethics  of  social  workers. 

In  this  connection  the  action  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi- 
nance of  New  York  University  in  offer- 
ing to  audit  free  of  charge  the  accounts 
of  social  agencies  unable  to  pay  for  this 
service,  should  be  of  interest.  This 
proposition,  which  takes  effect  this 
month,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  senior 
and  graduate  students  of  the  school  un- 
der the  direction  of  professors  who  are 
certified  public  accountants.  Certificates 
of  audits  will  be  issued  and  signed  by 
Prof.  John  R.  Wildman  of  the  univer- 
sity who  is  himself  a  certified  public 
accountant.  Hereafter  no  agency  in 
New  York  need  offer  poverty  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  issuing  annually  audited 
financial  statements. 

Social    workers   should    also    consider 
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A  Prayer  for  Consumers 

Written  by  Walter  Rauschenbush  for  the  Consumers'  League.  It  is 
to  be  used  in  the  Thanksgiving  week-end  services  when  ministers  of  all 
denominations  hare  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  u'ork  of  the  league: 

C\    GOD,  thou   Father  of   us  all  we  praise   thee  that  thou   has   boumi 
humanity  in   a  great  unity  of  life  so  that   each   must  lean  on  the 
strength  of  all,  and  depend  for  his  comfort  and  safety  on  the  help  and 
labor  of  his  brothers. 

We  invoke  thy  blessing  on  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  toiled 
to  build  and  warm  our  homes,  to  fashion  our  raiment,  and  to  wrest  from 
sea  and  land  the  food  that  nourisheth  us  and  our  children. 

We  pray  that  they  may  have  health  and  joy,  and  hope  and  love,  even 
as  we  desire  for  our  own  loved  ones. 

Grant  us  wisdom  to  deal  justly  and  fraternally  with  every  man  and 
woman  whom  we  face  in  the  business  of  life. 

May  we  not  unknowingly  inflict  suffering  through  selfish  indifference 
or  the  wilful  ignorance  of  a  callous  heart. 

C  IXCE  the  comforts  of  our  life  are  brought  to  us  from  afar,  and  made 
by  those  whom  we  do  not  know  nor  see,  grant  us  organized  intelli- 
gence and  power  that  we  may  send  the  command  of  our  righteous  will 
along  the  channels  of  trade  and  industry,  and  help  to  cleanse  them  of 
hardness  and  unfairness. 

May  the  time  come  when  we  need  wear  and  use  nothing  that  is  wet 
in  thy  sight  with  human  tears,  or  cheapened  by  wearing  down  the  lives 
of  the  weak. 

Save  us,  we  beseech  thee,  from  unconscious  guilt. 

Speak  thou  to  our  souls  and  bid  us  strive  for  the  coming  of  thy  king- 
dom of  justice  when  thy  merciful  and  saving  will  shall  be  done  on  earth. 

Amen. 


it  unethical  for  any  charity  to  have  a 
board  of  directors  that  does  not  direct. 
The  one-man  organization  is  responsible 
for  more  laxness  and  inefficiency  than 
perhaps  any  other  defect  in  administra- 
tion. 

The  social  worker  who  inveigles  prom- 
inent persons  into  assuming  member- 
ship on  his  board  of  directors  on  the 
ground  that  he  merely  desires  the  use 
of  their  names  and  that  attendance  at 
meetings  is  not  necessary  is  betraying 
the  public.  A  board  of  managers 
should  actively  oversee  the  policies  of 
the  organization,  should  select  the  more 
important  members  of  the  staff  and 
should  advise  in  matters  of  general  pro- 
cedure and  program.  And  in  our  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  agencies  boards 
of  directors  mean  just  this. 

Fundamental  to  the  code  of  all  social 
agencies  should  be  honesty  in  appealing 
for  funds.  To  describe  a  great,  a  vital 
need  with  all  the  vividness  that  letter- 
writing  permits  and  then  to  ask  for 
contributions  is  unethical.  To  portray 
need  is  important,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  What  is  the  social  agency  do- 
ing to  meet  that  need,  how  is  the  money 
asked  for  going  to  be  spent — these  are 
vital  points  that  should  not  be  omitted. 
Reference  is  not  now  made  to  each  in- 
dividual letter  of  appeal,  but  to  the  com- 
posite impression  which  circulars,  and 
other  advertising  material  make  upon  a 
given  contributor. 

There  are  many  other  things  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  scheme  of  social  ethics:  the 
cost  of  raising  funds,  the  qualifications, 
personal  and  otherwise,  to  be  demanded 
of  the  workers  themselves,  the  co-opera- 
tion with  agencies  in  the  same  field — 
these  and  similar  standards  should  be 


part  of  any  such  code.  But  no  system 
of  ethics,  however  ideal,  will  bring  re- 
sults unless  the  contributor  helps  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  A  large  part 
of  the  blame  for  what  inefficiency  does 
exist  among  charities  must  be  charged 
to  the  giver. 

CO  far  as  the  contributor  is  concerned 
the  difficulty  has  been  that  he  has 
not  had  to  take  the  medicine  he  buys. 
When  the  doctor  makes  a  mess  of  his 
case  the  man  who  pays  the  bills  is  also 
the  man  who  feels  the  pain.  But  when 
the  contributor  pays  for  poor  social  work 
it  is  not  he  but  the  beneficiary  who  im- 
mediately suffers,  and  the  beneficiary  is 
seldom  able  to  complain. 

Thus  far  the  primary  interest  of  the 
contributor  has  been,  Does  the  maker  of 
these  appeals  for  funds  mean  well?  Is 
he  trying  to  do  good?  Good  intentions 
are  essential  but  they  are  not  the  whole 
job.  Let  the  contributor  ask  for  re- 
sults. Where  it  is  not  possible  to  show 
immediate  results  let  him  demand  that 
processes  be  perfect;  and  where  an  or- 
ganization is  about  to  be  started  let  him 
ask  for  a  carefully  planned  program,  the 
feasibility  of  which  any  capable  business 
man  would  be  able  to  pass  upon. 

The  contributor  has  an  effective  in- 
strument for  improving  standards  of  so- 
cial work.  That  instrument  is  discrim- 
ination. There  are  2,000  social  agencies 
in  New  York  city.  Few  contributors 
can  support  all.  Most  persons  must  de- 
cide to  support  some  to  the  consequent 
exclusion  of  others.  Such  decisions 
should  favor  the  well-conducted  organi- 
zations— the  organizations  with  the 
sanest  programs.  A  clear-cut  ideal 
with  an  approved  business  method  of  at- 


taining it  is   what  the  giver  should  d« 
mand. 

Many  persons  think  that  the  contribu 
tor  can  not  expect  business  methods  I 
social  work — that  the  two  are  absolute 
ly  at  variance.  A  careful  analysis  o 
social  work,  however,  will  show  that  ii 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  effort  t 
educate  people  either  individually  or  ii 
groups.  As  far  as  the  education  of  th< 
individual  is  concerned,  we  are  commj 
to  believe — witness  the  agitation  abou 
the  public  schools — that  even  in  matter 
beyond  the  field  of  administration  prac 
tical  efficiency  is  feasible  and  desirable 
It  is  self-evident  that  agencies  carrying 
on  general  educational  campaigns,  »'.  e. 
propagandist  organizations,  have  beet 
successful  in  proportion  as  they  have  ap 
plied  to  their  work  adaptations  of  th< 
methods  used  in  the  great  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  business  world. 

But  there  are  quacks  in  social  work 
as  in  medicine,  agencies  which  because 
of  their  nature  can  not  be  of  any  serv- 
ice. Such  organizations  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  start  operation.  For  these 
police  control — law — is  needed.  At  pres- 
ent anybody,  qualified  or  not,  can  spring 
up  with  any  sort  of  vague  idea  and  can 
collect  money  from  whomever  he  can 
beguile.  From  societies  of  this  kind  the 
public  must  be  protected. 

State  or  municipal  licensing  of  social 
agencies  would  come  close  to  effecting 
this.  Such  a  system  would  make  it  il- 
legal for  a  charitable  or  a  civic  agency 
to  solicit  funds  from  the  public  unless  it 
had  previously  been  reviewed  by  some 
governmental  body  and  had  been  author- 
ized to  begin  work. 

Los  Angles  has  a  municipal  commis- 
sion which  passes  upon  charities  operat- 
ing in  that  city.  Massachusetts  has 
made  incorporation  tantamount  to  li- 
cense by  giving  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  power  to  investigate  and  pass 
upon  all  applications  from  charities  for 
charters.  Incorporation  although  not 
compulsory  has  thus  become  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  Unincorporated  organi- 
zations are  naturally  not  likely  to  receive 
the  same  support  as  those  which  have 
been  inspected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  and  many  agencies  have  been 
prevented  from  starting  by  having  been 
refused  articles  of  incorporation. 

The  powers  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities  are  exceedingly  lim- 
ited in  respect  to  reviewing  application 
for  incorporation.  It  passes  upon  the 
charters  only  of  hospitals,  children's  in- 
stitutions, dispensaries,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  maternity  hospitals.  And  cer- 
tain of  these  institutions  can  be  con- 
ducted whether  they  incorporate  or  not. 
New  York  city  should  have  a  licensing 
system  of  some  sort  for  the  protection 
both  of  the  public  and  of  all  reputable 
organizations. 

With  municipal  or  state  regulation, 
with  an  interested,  careful  body  of  con- 
tributors, and  with  a  code  of  charitable 
ethics  instances  of  maladministration 
like  those  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  would  become  infrequent  and 
the  many  organizations  striving  in  a  pro- 
gressive, efficient  way  toward  high  ideals 
would  be  freed  of  the  handicap  of  the 
ineffectual  and  the  bad-intentioned. 


FOOT  RACE— THE  START 

p  ROM  Care  and  Education  of  Crippled  Children,  by  Edith  Reeves,  the  latest  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  publications.  The  dedication  page  bears  this  pic- 
tuie  and  the  legend:  "Dedicated  to  the  brave  little  people."  The  book  comprises 
the  results  of  a  study  of  thirty-seven  hospitals,  convalescent  institutions  and  asylum 
homes  for  crippled  children  made  by  the  Department  of  Child-Helping  of  which 
Hastings  H.  Hart  is  director. 


A  CHICAGO    PLAN    FOR 
AND  DESTITUTION 

A  PROGRAM  for  relieving  and  in 
part  heading  off  unemployment  and  gen- 
eral distress  in  Chicago  during  the  com- 
ing winter  has  been  drafted  by  Eugene 
T.  Lies,  general  superintendent  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

It  has  been  submitted  to  James  H. 
Lawley,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Markets  Commission,  which  has 
under  consideration  a  resolution  of  the 
City  Council  calling  for  an  inquiry  into 
unemployment  and  destitution. 

Under  two  major  headings,  philan- 
thropic measures  and  unemployment 
measures,  the  program  gives  in  concise 
form  some  of  the  more  important  con- 
clusions unanimously  arrived  at  in  a 
conference  of  executives  of  general 
charitable  societies  recently  held  in  New 
York  city.  It  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  Associated  Charities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

i.     Philanthropic  Measures 

':  A.  Discourage  such  things  as  soup 
kitchens  and  bread  lines  for  the  unem- 
ployed, since  they  are  mass  methods,  as 
a  rule  undiscriminating,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

B.  Discourage  the  creation  of  new 
charitable  machinery  to  fill  a  temporary 
need.  Hence  let  the  City  Council  avoid 
appropriating  a  large  fund  for  charitable 
purposes  this  winter.  Since  the  very 
announcement  of  such  an  appropriation 
would  very  likely  defeat  its  purpose, 
for  it  would  bring  hordes  of  applicants 
from  every  direction  outside  of  Chicago 
and  many  people  in  the  city  who  are  not 
in  genuine  need  would  also  be  tempted 
to  try  their  luck  at  getting  a  share  of  the 
money.  In  other  words,  it  would  mean 
a  congestion  of  applicants,  a  large  force 
to  handle  them,  and  undiscriminating 
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treatment.  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  politics  out 
of  the  scheme. 

Rather,  encourage  existing  public  and 
private  agencies  to  expand  and  strength- 
en their  machinery  if  necessary.  Let 
the  county  board  put  larger  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  county  agent,  and  let  the 
general  public  give  adequately  in  funds 
and  volunteer,  personal  service  to  the 
private  organizations  that  have  proved 
their  efficiency  and  reliability  through 
the  years  and  that  are  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  county,  doing 
these  many  things  both  in  the  way  of 
material  relief  and  personal  service 
called  for  by  the  limitations  in  public  of- 
ficial charity  departments.  Furthermore, 
public  appropriations  out  of  the  tax 
funds  to  subsidize  private  societies 
would  be  unwise. 

C.  Let  the  private  charities  take  pains 
to  avoid  one  of  the  mistakes  often  made 
in  the  past,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  ad- 
vertising that   they   are   about   to   raise 
large  funds  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed for  the  same  reasons  as  stated 
with  reference  to  the  announcement  of 
large  public  appropriations. 

D.  Adequate   preparation      should   be 
made  to  take  care  of  such  homeless  men 
as  may  properly  claim  Chicago  as  their 
residence.     This  may  mean  planning  to 
enlarge   the   Municipal   Lodging   House 
facilities  both  as  to  sleeping  quarters  and 
food.     It  also  means  proper  equipment 
of  men  with  training  in  social  work  to 
deal  fittingly  with  each  applicant  accord- 
ing to  his  peculiar  needs,  physical,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  economic. 

By  all  means  a  work  test  should  be 
applied.  This  can  be  in  the  form  of 
labor  on  the  streets  or  odd  jobs  in  pub- 
lic institutions  so  many  hours  a  day  for 
so  many  days'  accommodation  at  the 
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Municipal  Lodging  House.  Such  ade- 
quate facilities  to  care  for  this  class 
means  suppression  of  beggary  all  over 
the  city,  prevention  of  clogging  of  the 
machinery  of  private  agencies,  which 
have  all  they  can  do  to  look  after  resi- 
dent poor  families,  and  prevention  of 
depredations  of  all  kinds  by  men  grown 
desperate  on  account  of  their  condition. 
E.  Let  the  churches,  the  smaller  relief 
societies,  and  the  specialized  charities 
throughout  the  city  continue  to  function 
in  their  usual  way  with  the  unfortunates 
who  properly  are  their  charges  rather 
than  deliberately  dump  them  upon  the 
general  relief  agencies,  as  they  are 
tempted  to  do  in  an  emergency  like  the 
present.  Let  each  continue  to  do  its 
proper  part  of  the  task  confronting  us 
all  and  the  task  will  be  properly  done. 

z.     Unemployment  Measures 

A.  Bring  home  to  all  private  employ- 
ers of  labor  their  patriotic  and  humane 
duty   to  keep   on   the   pay-roll   all   their 
workers  as  long  as  possible  into  the  win- 
ter season,  or  if  they  must  curtail,  then 
to  put  all  or  most  of  the  men  on  part 
time,  giving  them  at  least  a  subsistence 
income  for  themselves  and  families.     If 
some  men  must  actually  be  cut  off  from 
the   pay-roll,   employers   could   in   many 
instances  provide  sufficient  relief  to  the 
genuinely     needy     ones     among     them. 
Furthermore,     some     employers     might 
find  it  possible  at  this  time  to  make  some 
much  needed  improvements  in  or  about 
their  plants  such  as  painting,  cleaning, 
repairing,      clearing      and      beautifying 
grounds,  thus   absorbing  some  of  their 
men  who  otherwise  would  be  idle.     All 
such  measures  will  mean  the  conserving 
of  efficiency  and  physical  well  being  of 
employes  for  the  time  of  returning  pros- 
perity. 

B.  Study  existing  public  employment 
agencies  to  see  if  they  are  functioning 
efficiently  at  a  time  like  this  and  if  found 
not  to  be,  see  if  they  can  be  strength- 
ened.     If    for   any   reason,   this   is   im- 
possible, then  establish  on  a  basis  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  best  expert  opinion 
available  a  supplementary  public  agency 
that  will  be  capable  of  doing  this  work 
of  bringing  as  many  men  as  possible  who 
are   out   of   employment   in   touch   with 
whatever    jobs    are    actually    available, 
whether    in    the    city   or   outside   of   it. 
The     Wisconsin     system     suggests    the 
method. 

C.  Encourage  the  women  citizens  of 
Chicago  who  are  householders  to  under- 
take at  this  time  as  much  cleaning,  white- 
washing, and  improvement  of  yards  and 
lawns    as    possible,    and    call    upon    the 
charity  offices,   state  employment  offices 
and 'the   Municipal  Lodging  House   for 
men   to   do   the   odd   jobs.     Many   men 
could  be  tided  over  short  periods  in  this 
way. 

D.  Let  the  public  departments  arrange 
as  far  as  is  possible  to  continue  work 
now  in  progress  to  a  more  distant  date 
than  is  usually  done,  rather  than  merely 
follow  precedent  as  to  the  time  of  ces- 
sation of   such   work.     This  will  mean 
continuing  hundreds  of  men  on  an  inde- 
pendent   footing,    conserving    manhood, 
and  keep  them  away  possibly  altogether 
from  charity  offices. 
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E.  Let  public  departments  begin  now 
on  needed  public  works  or  improvements 
in  order  to  absorb  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed, rather  than  postponing  them  to 
a  future  date.  The  precautions  neces- 
sary are  these : 

1.  Be  sure  that  these  public  works  are 
of  a  sort  that  will  be  of  permanent  value 
to  the  community. 

2.  Let   the   work   be    for   citizens   of 
Chicago  primarily  and  advertise  this  fact 
widely   and  emphatically    or    men    will 
flock  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
again  and  so  clog  the  machinery  as  to 
cause   defeat   of   the   very   purpose   for 
which  the  emergency  work  is  being  un- 
dertaken. 

3.  Let  the  pay  of  the  men  be  at  stand- 
ard rates  for  the  various  kinds  of  work 
done. 

4.  Let  ability   of   the  man   to  do  the 
job  available  be  the  first  consideration 
in  employing  him, — not  his  need  of  an 
income.     This  can  be  the   second  con- 
sideration.    If  two  men  of  equal  ability 
are  applying  for  a  specified  job,   then, 
of  course,  take  the   Chicago   man   who 
has  a  family  dependent  upon  him. 

SURVEYING    RELIEF   RESOURCES 
IN  CLEVELAND 

THE  FIRST  task  of  the  Survey 
Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
it  is  announced,  is  not  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long-range  study  of  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  but  an  emergent 
inquiry  into  the '  status  and  correlation 
of  the  city's  public  and  private  relief 
agencies.  Allen  T.  Burns,  director  of 
the  Survey  Committee,  has  called  to  his 
aid  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  of  the  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Memorial  Fund  in 
Chicago,  and  Amelia  Sears  of  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  first  move  looking  toward  the  re- 
lief survey  came  from  the  trustees  of 
the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity 
and  Philanthropy,  which  is  the  common 
clearing-house  and  financial  agency  for 
fifty-five  of  the  city's  social  organiza- 
tions. The  Associated  Charities  had 


closed  its  year  September  30  with  a  de- 
ficit, and  the  federation  foresaw  possibly 
greater  need  and  smaller  income  for  the 
hard  winter  ahead. 

Mr.  Burns  announces  that  the  survey 
will  include  a  thorough  study  of  public 
and  private  relief  agencies  with  a  sum- 
mary of  their  needs  and  resources,  on 
which  he  hopes  to  base  the  answers  to 
two  questions:  Can  closer  co-operation 
be  effected  to  mutual  advantage,  and  if 
so,  how?  Can  there  be  a  profitable 
change  in  the  division  of  work  among 
the  different  agencies? 

Mr.  Burns  in  his  announcement  de- 
fines "thorough  study"  as  answering 
three  questions :  Is  the  care  of  the  fami- 
lies adequate  ?  Are  the  funds  made  to 
go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  care  of  fami- 
lies? Are  the  general  policies  efficient 
and  wise?;  giving  a  forecast  of  the  de- 
mands in  personal  service  and  material 
relief,  and  of  the  prospects  of  income 
for  the  coming  winter? 

The  private  agencies  to  be  studied  are 
the  Associated  Charities,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Deaconess  Home,  Salvation 
Army,  Volunteers  of  America,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society,  Hebrew  Relief 
Association,  and  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Relief. 

The  public  agencies  are  the  city  Out- 
door Relief  Department  and  two  county 
bureaus  which  handle  mother's  pensions 
and  pensions  to  the  blind. 

The  relief  survey  follows  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a  report  of  an  investigation  of 
the  Associated  Charities  made  by  Rufus 
E.  Miles,  director  of  the  Ohio  Institute 
for  Public  Efficiency,  at  the  request  of 
the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charities 
and  Philanthropy.  Mr.  Miles,  who  was 
for  some  time  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  follow- 
ing earlier  work  with  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  found 
the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities 
effective  and  well  conducted. 

The  main  reason  for  the  inquiry  was 
an  accumulated  deficit  of  $19,600  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30. 

"Analysis  of  this  deficit 'shows,"  says 


Mr.  Miles'  report,  "that  in  ten  years  the 
receipts  of  the  Associated  Charities  have 
increased  five  times,  while  their  disburse- 
ments have  increased  six  times,  or  to 
$100,000  in  the  current  year.  From  1909, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1912,  cur- 
rent disbursements  have  exceeded  cur- 
rent receipts  by  amounts  varying  from 
$1,000  to  $19,000. 

"Increased  disbursements  which  have 
brought  about  this  deficit  have  been 
caused  by  increased  demands  for  aid, 
which  necessitate  care  for  a  greater 
number  of  families,  by  more  adequate 
service  and  provision  for  each  case  cared 
for,  and  by  increasing  cost  of  the  work 
on  account  of  higher  prices.  Being  a 
sort  of  residuary '  legatee  of  all  appli- 
cations, the  Associated  Charities  tends 
to  receive  the  brunt  of  unusual  demands 
for  relief. 

"All  available  testimony  points  to  gen- 
eral industrial  conditions,  productive  of 
unemployment  and  irregular  employ- 
ment, as  the  principal  cause  of  a  jump 
of  50  per  cent  noted  on  these  necessities 
of  life  between  1913  and  1914,  and  of 
the  $19,000  deficit  appearing  in  the 
year's  accounts. 

"The  Associated  Charities  is  efficiently 
and  effectively  conducted,  and  its  dis- 
bursements represent  actual  needs  of  the 
community. 

"If  it  continues  to  meet  the  demands, 
it  is  obliged  to  incur  a  deficit.  If  it  cur- 
tails its  work  to  correspond  to  its  re- 
duced income,  it  may  be  obliged  deliber- 
ately to  turn  people  away  uncared  for. 
So  far,  the  Associated  Charities  has 
chosen  the  former  alternative. 

"The  giving  public  in  the  fong  run  is 
the  final  arbiter  as  to  how  much  the 
Associated  Charities  shall  be  enabled  to 
do  in  the  charitable  field.  The  public, 
however,  can  not  be  expected  to  support 
work  of  which  it  does  not  understand 
the  broad  purposes  and  methods.  The 
obligation,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan- 
thropy, to  make  every  effort  to  inform 
the  public." 
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Stamps  sent  out  by  the  Peace  Society  of 
America,  Marbridye  Building,  New  York  city,  at 
10  cents  for  16  stamps.  The  returns  are  to 
help  finance  a  peace  congress  in  February  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  The 
stamps,  which  are  in  elaborate  colors,  are  printed 
by  Wentz  and  Company,  New  York.  Orders  may 
be  sent  to  THE  SURVEY. 
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•LLINOIS    CONFERENCE    IN    TRI- 
CITY  SOCIAL  CENTER 

IT  WAS  gratifying  to  note  at  the 
llinois  State  Conference  of  Charities 
nd  Corrections  held  in  the  tri-cities  of 
Salle,  Oglesby  and  Peru,  October  24 
27,  evidences  of  co-operation  of  all 
branches  of  community  interests  for  so- 
cial service.  Doctors,  lawyers,  judges, 
ministers,  school  teachers,  labor  people, 
business  men,  participated  in  the  meet- 
ings. 

At  a  preliminary  gathering  some  2,000 
people  connected  with  the  Big  Ben 
Clock  Works  listened  to  addresses  by 
James  Mullenbach,  superintendent  of 
Oak  Forest  Institutions  and  R.  C.  Rich- 
ards, "safety  first"  man  for  the  North- 
western Railroad. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  La  Salle  High 
School,  that  remarkable  social  center  de- 
scribed by  Graham  Taylor  in  a  recent 
article  in  THE  SURVEY  [October  17]. 
This  building  housed  the  exhibit  which 
has  come  to  be  a  significant  feature  of 
the  Illinois  conference.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  in  these  buildings  and 
the  work  centering  in  them,  the  SUR- 
VEY'S description  of  which  was  reprinted 
and  circulated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
state  charities  commission.  • 

In  the  exhibit  were  to  be  found  evi- 
dences of  progressive  work  in  child  care 
and  placing  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of 
charitable  administration.  A  notable 
feature  was  handiwork  from  various 
state  institutions. 

Notable  exhibits  were  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  under  direction 
of  Dr.  C.  St.  Clare  Drake.  If  anyone 
needs  to  be  convinced  of  water  contami- 
nation from  outhouses  and  manure  piles 
the  working  model  devised  by  Dr.  Drake, 
showing  the  seepage  in  wells  and  the 
farmer  pumping  the  same  water  from 
the  well  for  use  in  the  house,  would  be 
effective.  For  any  who  need  new  unc- 
tion in  swatting  the  fly  the  model,  which 
showed  flies  busy  on  their  circuit  from 
privy  to  stable,  dining  room  and  bed- 
room, would  spur  to  vigorous  effort. 

The  country  school  occupied  a  session 
when  the  plans  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  coun- 
try communities  a  man  skilled  in  com- 
munity organization  and  educational 
methods  were  discussed. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson,  dean  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Indianapolis,  Incl., 
talked  on  medical  work  and  social  ser- 
vice. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Springfield,  Hugh  S.  Magill.  spoke  on 
the  social  survey  recently  made  in  his 
city.  The  school  board,  after  careful 
consideration,  are  beginning  to  profit  by 
the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  sug- 
gest ions  made  in  the  report.  Mr. 
Magill's  analysis  of  what  a  survey  is. 


the  attitude  of  mind  that  a  community 
should  show,  and  the  work  left  for  it 
to  do  when  the  survey  is  completed, 
will  be  of  great  service  in  helping  other 
communities. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noon when  representatives  of  three  great 
religious  bodies  participated  in  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. Father  Frederic  Siedenburg 
gave  a  strong  address,  emphasizing  the 
fundamental  position  which  the  family 
holds  and  pointed  out  ways  in  which  the 
community  must  organize  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  family  unit. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  drew  lessons 
from  the  war  and  indicated  many  lines 
of  social  service  which  call  for  heroism 
and  sacrifice  which  should  equal  or  ex- 
cel any  appeal  that  the  destructive  proc- 
ess of  war  could  call  forth. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  emphasized  the 
need  of  changing  the  attitude  of  interest 
toward  what  a  piece  of  legislation  or 
the  election  of  an  official  might  do  for 
a  person  individually  to  an  attitude  of 
whole-hearted,  disinterested  allegiance 
to  the  community — an  attitude  of  un- 
selfish service  for  the  good  of  all. 

There  were  round-table  discussions  on 
the  care  of  families,  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  and  on  social  service 
which  brought  out  stimulating  points. 
Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity of  study  and  plans  for  family  sav- 
ing. 

The  health  needs  of  school  children 
and  the  necessity  of  in  some  way  under- 
standing the  problems  of  the  school 
child  were  considered  in  an  enlightening 
manner. 

Judges  Merritt  W.  Pinckney  and 
John  P.  McGoorty  gave  addresses  re- 
spectively on  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
Adult  Probation  which  gave  clear  evi- 
'dence  that  the  courts  are  now  effectively 
on  duty  at  both  flanks. 

MASSACHUSETTS    CONFER 
ENCE  OF  CHARITIES 

SEATED  AMONG  state  officials, 
secretaries  of  Charity  Organization  So- 
cieties, probation  officers  and  other  social 
workers  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  held  at  Boston,  were 
many  overseers  of  the  poor,  sheriffs, 
commissioners  of  country  jails,  and  other 
petty  officials.  The  opinions  expressed 
by  them  collided  in  many  instances  with 
those  of  their  superior  state  officers  and 
the  agents  of  private  organizations,  but 
their  steady  attendance  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  some  meetings  are  proof 
that  a  state  charities  conference  may 
set  county  officials  thinking. 

After  a  year's  experience  with  a  moth- 
ers' pension  law,  it  was  natural  that  par- 
ticular interest  centered  about  it.  Few 
statistics  were  given,  but  it  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  with  continued  educa- 


tion of  the  poor  law  officials  who  ad- 
minister the  measure,  and  standardiza- 
tion in  interpreting  it,  the  Massachu- 
setts law  will  reach  many  homes  which 
have  been  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
their  poverty  to  private  charities  or  pub- 
lic boards. 

All  the  speakers  laid  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  law  was  not  intended  as  a 
relief  dole  for  pauper  mothers,  but  to 
give  children  in  these  struggling  homes 
"a  right  start  in  life."  In  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  Irving  Maurer  of 
Northampton  and  William  E.  Shannon, 
agent  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
Northampton,  Mr.  Maurer  pointed  out 
that  any  real  difference  between  the 
words  "pauper"  in  the  old  law  and 
"beneficiary"  in  the  new  will  rest  upon 
the  treatment  given  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  law. 

The  decrease  in  private  charity  since 
the  passage  of  the  mothers'  pension  law 
was  deplored  by  several  speakers  and 
the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
charities  urged.  Ada  E.  Sheffield  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charity  pointed  out  how 
private  organizations  might  well  give 
aid  when  relief  is  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent, whereas  public  assistance  should 
be  given  when  relief  is  needed  for  a 
longer,  definite  period. 

The  necessity  of  broadening  the  vision 
of  those  who  enforce  state  laws  was 
even  more  sharply  defined  at  the  meeting 
on  State  Control  of  Our  Jails  and 
Houses  of  Correction.  This  session 
largely  resolved  itself  into  a  debate  be- 
tween county  jail  commissioners  who. 
like  Sheriff  Quinn'of  Charleston,  would 
"rather  have  old  laws  enforced  by  old 
men  than  take  a  chance  with  new  laws 
and  new  men,"  and  representatives  of 
public  and  private  organizations  who 
declared  that  only  by  a  system  of  cen- 
tralized state  control  could  Massachu- 
setts hope  for  effective  prison  reform. 

Frank  L.  Randall,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners, substantiated  the  contention 
that  the  present  system  is  out  of  gear 
by  stating  that  of  2,300  prisoners  com- 
mitted in  Massachusetts  last  year,  over 
1,300  had  been  in  jail  before  and  had 
served  an  aggregate  of  about  85,000 
terms. 

"Bad  tenements  make  bad  citizens'" 
was  an  epigram  made  by  Ralph  Cram 
of  the  Boston  Planning  Board,  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  link  connecting 
the  sessions  on  charities  and  corrections 
with  that  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  good  homes  for  working  men  within 
a  five-cent  fare  limit  of  the  city. 

All  the  speakers — and  business  and 
real  estate  interests,  architects  and  so- 
cial workers  were  represented — conced- 
ed that  to  obtain  attractive  and  practical 
suburban  homes  for  laborers  there  must 
be  an  element  of  philanthropy  in  the 
enterprise,  or  at  least,  as  Mr.  Cram  ex- 
pressed it,  enough  philanthropy  to  ac- 
cept a  return  of  3  or  4  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  Even  then,  to  compete  with 
rents  in  congested  districts,  it  was  agreed 
that  operations  must  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  with  co-operative  features 
such  as  community  parks  and  recreation 
centers  and  with  certain  building  stand- 
ardizations to  reduce  overhead  charges. 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  on  nursing  and  social  work,  held 
jointly  with  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality.  The  need  for  pre-natal  care, 
and  the  present  resources  in  Boston  and 
other  cities  for  giving  such  care,  were 
described  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Emmons  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Max  West  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  and 
others. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Conference  of  Charities 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  the  Rev.  Michael  J.  Scanlan, 
Boston;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Allen,  Holyoke,  Lehman  Pickert,  Boston, 
Mrs.  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  Cambridge; 
secretary,  Parker  B.  Field,  Boston; 
treasurer,  David  F.  Tilley,  Boston. 


N 


EW  YORK  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTIONS 

THE  NEW  YORK  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections  at 
Utica,  made  little  attempt  to  go  beyond 
problems  of  care  and  relief.  But  that 
such  emphasis  was  not  misplaced  was 
brought  out  at  the  opening  session  when 
Abram  Katz,  in  his  presidential  address 
called  attention  to  the  "false  economy" 
of  a  legislature  which  had  appropriated 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  two  million 
dollars  recommended  for  efficient  man- 
agement of  state  charitable  institutions. 

The  inadequacy  of  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded was  reiterated.  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  declared  that  whereas  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  appropriation  was 
needed  by  state  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  less  than  one-sixth  of 
that  sum  was  granted.  He  advocated 
the  issue  of  state  bonds. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Bernstein,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asy- 
lum, suggested  the  use  of  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  for  355  days  of  the  year  as  a 
place  where  1,000  defectives  could  live 
and  work  on  100  acres  of  land.  During 
the  ten  days  the  fair  was  in  progress  he 
believed  the  boys  could  go  to  camp.  In 
considering  feeble-minded  and  mentally 
deficient  children.  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp 
declared  it  criminal  neglect  for  the  state 
to  withhold  opportunities  for  scientific 
research  in  state  institutions.  Only  Bed- 
ford Reformatory  is  used  as  a  labora- 
tory. Dr.  Schlapp  also  recommended  in 
each  city  a  central  bureau  for  diagnosis 
to  which  all  agencies  of  detection  such 
as  schools  and  courts,  might  refer  cases 
of  apparent  mental  defect. 

At  the  session  on  delinquency,  Arthur 
Woods,  in  a  paper  on  the  Preventive 
Work  of  the  N'ew  York  Police,  enum- 
erated the  steps  which  his  department 
has  taken  to  thwart  the  making  of  crim- 
inals,— the  opening  of  vacant  lots  as 
playgrounds,  the  breaking  up  of  gangs, 
the  closing  to  traffic  of  twenty-five  city 
blocks  at  certain  times  that  children 
might  play  in  the  streets,  etc. 

Nearly  every  speaker  applauded  the 
activity  of  the  prison  department  this 
year  in  putting  some  700  convicts  at 
work  on  state  roads.  John  B.  Riley, 
superintendent  of  New  York  state  pris- 
ons, explained  how  necessary  it  was  that 
prisoners  should  be  able  and  willing  to 


engage  in  manual  labor,  since  few  could 
be  members  of  labor  unions  in  skilled 
trades  or  produce  the  "character"  which 
is  so  often  required. 

Regarding  the  indoor  work  of  prison- 
ers, Superintendent  Riley  stated  that  the 
present  unsanitary  conditions  under 
which  nine-tenths  of  prison  inmates  live 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  industrial 
efficiency. 

The  homeless  man  as  a  dependent  was 
considered  in  a  paper  written  by  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner  of  public 
charities  in  New  York  city.  A  recent 
investigation  disclosed  that  the  lodging 
house  is  choked  to  capacity  with  men 
who  should  be  cared  for  elsewhere  and 
whose  reception  there  is  of  no  real  bene- 
fit to  the  community.  J.  F.  Thomas  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
recommended  that  homeless  and  unem- 
ployed men  should  be  treated  as  military 
conscripts. 

In  addition  to  "still  life"  exhibits 
there  were  a  class  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  and  demonstrations  of  mental- 
ity tests  and  the  Bertillon  system  of 
identifying  criminals. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  at 
Albany.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: president,  Frank  E.  Wade,  Buf- 
falo; secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace, 
Albany;  treasurer,  Frank  Tucker,  New 
York. 
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ISSOURI  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES 


THE  FIFTEENTH  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  was  held 
at  Springfield,  a  thriving,  busy,  young 
metropolis,  that  has  just  completed  a 
social  survey,  which  was  followed  with 
a  survey  of  its  typhoid  situation.  The 
former  was  made  under  the  direction 
o_f  W.  T.  Cross,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, and  the  latter  of  R.  H.  Leavell, 
secretary  of  the  newly  formed  Social 
Welfare  Association  in  Springfield. 

The  necessity  of  emphasizing  social 
justice  rather  than  mere  relief  giving, 
was  the  keynote  of  the  conference.  This 
was  the  central  idea  in  the  presiden- 
tial address  by  L.  A.  Halbert  of  Kan-- 
sas  City,  the  conference  sermon  by 
Rabbi  Louis  Bernstein  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  response  to  the  mayor's  wel- 
come by  Oscar  Leonard  of  St.  Louis. 

Alexander  Johnson  was  the  guest  of 
honor  of  the  conference,  having  been 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  He  also 
addressed  meetings  in  St.  Joseph,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  St.  Louis  on  invitation  of 
social  workers  interested  in  the  passage 
of  legislation  looking  toward  more  ade- 
quate care  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
Missouri. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Negroes,  created  last  year 
with  Roger  N.  Baldwin  of  St.  Louis, 
as  chairman,  resulted  in  special  action 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  the  situation  of  Negroes  in 
connection  with  municipal  and  state  in- 
stitutions. For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  conference,  a  colored  person 
read  a  paper,  when  Mrs.  L.  V.  De 
Frantz  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 


Public  Welfare,  discussed  Social  Prob- 
lems of  Negroes  in  Kansas  City. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  When  it  meets  again  it  will 
be  known  as  the  Missouri  Conference 
for  Social  Welfare,  having  changed  its 
name  to  suit  its  activities. 

The  officers  for  1914-15  are  president, 
George  B.  Mangold,  St.  Louis;  secre- 

>  tary-treasurer,      Oscar      Leonard,      St. 

.Louis. 

MAINE  COMMUNITY  EFFICIEN- 
CY CONFtREMCE 
-By  Kred  B,  Smith 
IN  NOVEMBER,  1909,  there  was 
held  in  Portland,  Me.,  what  was  known 
as  the  Laymen's  Convention  which 
challenged  large  attention  throughout 
the  state  because  it  attempted  to  outline 
a  program  for  Christian  laymen  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  various  communities.  One 
result  was  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent committee  to  carry  out  the  plan  in 
close  affiliation  with  the  state  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
the  subsequent  securing  of  A.  A.  Heald 
to  be  the  executive  secretary.  Out  of 
this  grew  very  largely  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement. 

The  five  years  intervening  have  been 
marked  by  consistent  effort  to  make 
these  programs  abiding.  The  conven- 
tion just  held  in  Augusta  was  under  the 
same  auspices  but  also  participated  in 
by  the  state  grange,  the  state  Board  of 
Trade,  the  state  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, the  Christian  Civic  League,  and 
the  denominational  societies,  and  was  in 
part  a  review  of  the  progress  thus  far 
made,' but  for  the  fuller  purpose  of  tak- 
ing an  advanced  step  based  upon  the 
experiences  gained. 

This  was  true,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiarly  representative 
delegates.  About  150  different  towns, 
schools,  and  colleges  were  represented, 
thus  making  available  at  once  through- 
out the  state  every  good  plan  proposed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  significant 
because  the  progress  seemed  so  highly 
applicable  to  immediate  use  in  commun- 
ity efficiency.  Three-fourths  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  the  reports  made  by  the 
commissions,  which  had  been  at  work 
for  nearly  a  year  getting  actual  data  on 
things  being  successfully  done  or  omis- 
sions which  ought  to  be  promptly  met. 
The  writer  has  been  a  professional  con- 
vention goer  for  twenty-five  years  but 
has  rarely  attended  one  which  seemed 
so  uniformly  practical  in  all  of  its  utter- 
ances. 

The  program  did  not  neglect  the 
use  of  outside  experts  and  inspirational 
addresses.  Bishop  John  Hamilton  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  Warren  H.  Wilson, 
Charles  Nesbit.  Charles  Towson  and 
Albert  E.  Roberts  shared  in  this  fea- 
ture. But  it  was  essentially  a  Maine 
conference  conducted  and  participated 
in  by  the  men  of  the  soil. 

In  the  third  place,  the  conference  was 
notable  because  it  so  remarkably  com- 
bined social  and  individual  responsibil- 
ity in  such  efforts.  The  program  earn- 
estly pleaded  for  every  item  of  human 
good  and  community  welfare,  from 
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jood  roads,  prisons  and  schools  to  good 
churches,  Bible  classes  and  prayer  meet- 
ings. In  locating  responsibility  it  went 
all  the  way  from  the  state  legislature 
and  the  council  room  to  the  last  indi- 
vidual man  in  the  commonwealth.  And 
all  of  this  range  without  one  suggestion 
of  incompatibility. 
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ORLD'S    PURITY     CONGRESS 
AT  KANSAS  CITY 


IN  GENERAL  the  program  of 
the  World's  Purity  Congress  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
personal  purity  more  particularly  than 
with  the  problems  of  social  purity.  The 
congress,  being  primarily  a  gathering  of 
representatives  of  churches  and  other 
religious  organizations,  looked  to  a 
more  vital  individual  religious  experi- 
ence as  the  surest  cure  for  the  social 
evil.  Catherine  Booth  Clibborn  made  a 
vigorous  appeal  for  a  heightened  relig- 
ious attack  on  the  social  evil. 

However,  the  social  aspects  of  pros- 
titution and  commercialized  vice  were 
not  entirely  omitted.  Samuel  Zane 
Batten  of  Philadelphia,  discussing  the 
economic  causes  of  the  social  evil, 
showed  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  laborer 
to  maintain  a  home,  and  how  grave  a 
menace  to  the  home  is  the  employment 
of  mothers  and  children  and  the  family- 
wage  system.  Dr.  Batten  stated  that 
the  millions  of  single  young  men  and 
women  of  marriageable  age  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  an 
unprecedented  condition  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  necessarily  contributes 
largely  to  the  causes  of  prostitution. 

Prof.  William  McKeever,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  applied  the  terms 
"eugenic  pessimist"  and  "calamity  howl- 
;  er"  to  those  who  try  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  central  stream  of  human 
life  is  tainted.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  the 
conspicuous  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  superficial  observer  and  led 
to  pessimism  regarding  the  future  of 
the  race,  which  is  sound  physically  and 
mentally. 

In  many  respects  the  most  important 
address  of  the  congress  was  that  of 
A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  white  slave  or  Mann 
law  under  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice.  Mr.  Bielaski  reported  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1913,  435  indict- 
ments and  352  convictions  were  secured 
under  the  law;  57  cases  were  acquitted. 
Since  the  law  has  been  in  operation 
convictions  have  totaled  901. 

Mr.  Bielaski  stated  that  violations  of 
the  Mann  act  are  decreasing,  due  to 
the  vigorous  work  of  a  hundred  special 
agents. 

Mr.  Bielaski  had  several  recommen- 
dations to  make:  that  a  provision  be 
made  whereby  a  woman  guilty  of  co- 
operation in  securing  her  own  transpor- 
tation for  purposes  of  prostitution  may 
be  punished  jointly  with  the  man  in 
the  case;  that  a  wife  be  made  a  compe- 
tent witness  against  her  husband,  as 
marriage  has  been  resorted  to  as  an  es- 
cape; that  treaties  should  be  made  with 
other  nations  providing  for  the  extra- 
dition of  persons  charged  with  white 
slavery. 
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FROM  A  BRITISH  SOCIALIST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Graham  Taylor's 
picture  of  our  social  situation  in  Eng- 
land during  August  and  of  the  measures 
to  which  we  were  prompted  by  the  war 
are  true  generally  and  in  detail. 

Since  his  articles  were  prepared,  other 
remarkable  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  government,  two  in  particular.  One 
of  these  is  the  nationalization,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  supply  of  raw  sugar, 
the  state  becoming  sole  vendor,  and  fix- 
ing the  retail  price  in  the  grocers' 
stores.  The  other  is  state  aid  for  those 
trades  unions  which  furnish  pay  to 
their  members  during  periods  of  unem- 
ployment; that  is  to  say,  the  govern- 
ment will  give  grants  to  those  associa- 
tions of  laborers  who  impose  weekly 
levies  of  such  sums  as  two  cents  or  four 
cents  upon  employed  members  in  order 
to  provide  relief  pay  to  members  out  of 
work. 

The  politicians,  diplomatists,  and  mili- 
tarists (I  group  them  into  a  spiritual 
unit)  who  are  now  in  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  do  not  intimately  under- 
stand this  new  twentieth  century  world 
of  mills,  factories,  workshops,  railroad 
and  dock  services,  and  overcrowded 
cities.  They  live  and  move  and  talk  in 
the  universe  of  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
and  Talleyrand,  rather  than  in  the  uni- 
verse of  the  people  with  its  vivid  actu- 
alities of  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
perpetual  stress. 

Our  trouble  in  Europe  is  not  so  much 
due,  as  some  Americans  think,  to  our 
decaying  monarchic  systems.  Our 
trouble  is  that,  while  economic  activities 
have  experienced  an  immense  develop- 
ment in  Europe,  and  not  least  in  Ger- 
many, we  cannot  pool  the  benefits  of  this 
development  because  of  racial  separa- 
tions. 

If  European  nationalities  go  to  the 
United  States,  they  amalgamate  into  a 
new  society,  which  no  doubt  is  still 
capitalistic,  but  which  is  not  divided  by 
racial  rivalries.  Our  old  European  aris- 
tocracies and  our  professional  and  mer- 


cantile bourgeoisie  are  powerless  to 
meet  this  problem.  All  they  can  do  is 
to  go  to  war;  they  neither  propose,  nor 
dream,  of  any  other  expedient.  That  is 
why  I  say  our  upper  classes  do  not  un- 
derstand their  twentieth  century  world. 
Nevertheless,  that  ignorance  is  itself 
comprehensible;  for  this  new  world  is  in 
process  of  being  born,  and  the  upper 
classes  do  not  exist  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. Professor  Tajlor  has  comment- 
ed on  the  fact  that  the  various  Euro- 
pean Labor  and  Socialist  parties  did  not 
act  together  in  opposition  to  the  war, 
and  he  offers  the  precisely  true  explan- 
ation when  he  says  the  onset  of  the  war 
was  too  sudden. 

And  this  brings  me  round  again  to 
the  cause  of  our  swift  plunge  into  meas- 
ures that  are  Socialistic  in  tendency, 
though  they  are  far  from  constituting 
Socialism  in  an  exact  scientific  sense. 

The  Socialist  education  of  Britain  be- 
gan about  1880-1884,  when  H.  M.  Hynd- 
man  and  the  Social-Democratic  Federa- 
tion first  advocated  Marxian  ideas  and 
proposed  the  co-operative  commonwealth 
in  the  most  drastic  terms.  A  decade 
later  (1893)  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  was  formed  on  a  Socialist  basis. 

For  years,  in  obscure  halls,  in  open- 
air  meetings,  and  by  means  of  a  strug- 
gling party-press,  these  little  knots  of 
pioneers  permeated  the  minds  of  trades 
unionists  anl  the  more  thoughtful  lower 
middle  classes;  the  property-owning 
minority  regarding  the  whole  movement 
with  open  contempt. 

In  the  winter  of  1905-6,  a  general 
election  suddenly  threw  about  thirty 
labor  representatives  into  the  limelight 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  Ancient 
politicians  were  amazed ;  but  there  was 
absolutely  no  rational  ground  for  aston- 
ishment. The  evolution  has  gone  stead- 
ily on.  The  very  smallness  of  our  coun- 
try, and  its  closeness  of  spiritual  tex- 
ture (if  one  may  so  speak)  rendered 
the  advance  of  Socialist  ideas  feasible 
and  natural.  We  only  needed  a  crisis 
to  precipitate  these  ideas  into  measures, 
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which,  though  regarded  as  temporary, 
will  lead  to  solidly  permanent  conse- 
quences. 

But  while  this  working-class  educa- 
tion proceeded  here,  and  parallel  de- 
velopments occurred  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  etc.,  the  international  ties 
were  stronger  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  It  is  true  the  leaders  have  cor- 
responded, deputations  have  gone  to  and 
fro,  and  an  International  Socialist  Bu- 
reau has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
interchange  of  views  among  the  chiefs. 
There  has  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  as 
practical  a  connexion  among  the  vari- 
ous Socialist  bodies  identified  with  na- 
tionalities as  among  the  cabinets  and 
chancelleries  which  at  present  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  Europe.  Superficial 
observers,  misled  by  the  fluent  use  of 
the  word  "international,"  imagined  that 
there  was  a  substantial  and  workable 
reality  corresponding.  In  embryo  that 
bond  exists. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  war  will  be  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  Socialist  federations  both  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Empire.  For 
such  a  federative  process  the  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  Socialistic  quality 
in  the  national  relief  measures  is  now 
preparing  the  way. 

England  is  transformed  into  a  colossal 
blend  of  military  camp  and  charity  or- 
ganization. The  more  intelligent  artisan 
classes  look  at  this  latter  zeal  with  eye- 
brows slightly  raised  in  irony;  for  they 
love  twentieth  century  charity  organiza- 
tion as  little  as  the  proletarian  folk  of 
Dickens'  age  loved,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury workhouse. 

Europe  will  probably  reach  an  ex- 
tremely sober  mood  by  Christmas,  and 
the  economic  strain  there  and  in  the 
British  Empire  and  even  beyond  may 
bring  the  unhappy  contest  near  its  close 
by  next  March.  The  people  who  talk 
as  though  the  war  would  last  for  years 
are  living,  psychologically,  in  the  age 
of  Napoleon,  and  they  talk  as  Pitt  or 
Talleyrand  might  have  talked. 

Today  we  have  to  reckon  with  im- 
mense populations  who  have  passed 
through  municipal  schools,  made  use  of 
libraries,  read  the  journals,  and  taken 
part  in  political  and  industrial  move- 
ments. These  masses  will  sooner  or 
later  express  an  opinion  that  will  influ- 
ence the  programs  of  their  governments. 

The  small  but  energetic  British  So- 
cialist Party  holds  aloof  from,  although 
its  executive  ironically  permits  its  mem- 
bers to  appear  on  recruiting  platforms, 
if  at  the  same  time  they  propound  Marx- 
ian Socialism,  the  government  control 
of  food  and  the  general  socialization  of 
industry.  The  party's  main  vigilance 
is  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  of  distressed  women  and 
children.  It  maintains  a  constant  criti- 
cism of  the  upper-class  administration. 
FREDERICK  J.  GOULD. 

London. 

GERMAN  PROTESTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  otherwise  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  Labor's  Interna- 
tionalism Tested  by  the  War  of  Nations 
by  Graham  Taylor  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
September  5  it  is  stated:  "The  same 


night  on  which  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  Germany,  their  [the 
Socialists']  79  newspapers  were  sup- 
pressed, their  clubs  and  unions  were  not 
permitted  to  have  another  meeting  and 
some  of  their  members  were  summarily 
shot  for  continuing  to  protest  against 
war." 

Although  perfectly  impartial,  the  ar- 
ticle may  leave  the  impression  that  So- 
cialists in  Germany  do  not  protest  against 
war  because  they  fear  martial  law.  The 
author  gave  "the  first  of  his  personal 
impressions  gleaned  from  observation 
and  interviews  in  France  and  England 
during  the  opening  fortnight  of  the 
crisis."  He  evidently  had  no  opportun- 
ity to  see  conditions  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  truth  is  that  this  war  is  supported 
by  the  whole  German  people  as  a  single 
body;  that  no  protest  was  heard  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and,  of  course, 
no  executions  took  place;  that  Socialist 
newspapers  appear  now  just  as  before 
and  are  widely  commented;  that  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  Socialists  voluntarily 
enlisted  in  the  .army  and  one  of  them, 
Frank,  leader  of  the  party  in  Baden,  al- 
ready fell  on  the  field  of  honor;  that 
although  martial  law  is  proclaimed  here 
as  in  all  countries  engaged  in  war  and 
even  in  others,  no  change  is  felt  in  con- 
ditions and  authorities  not  vainly  ex- 
pressed their  hope  that  no  use  will  be 
made  of  their  martial  rights. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  German  Socialists  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  now  every  German's  first  duty 
is  the  defense  of  the  country  and  that 
every  workingman  is  expected  to  do  his 
duty.  Later  the  party  protested  against 
the  International  Socialist  Bureau  with 
headquarters  in  Paris  which  started  to 
"inform"  neutral  countries  in  a  one- 
sided way.  The  best  proofs  of  the  pa- 
triotism of  German  Socialists  are  the 
facts  that  in  the  Bavarian  army  the 
reading  of  Socialist  newspapers  is  per- 
mitted again  which  was  forbidden  in 
peace  time,  and  that  a  former  ruling  of 
the  authorities,  according  to  which  labor 
organizations  are  political  bodies,  was 
withdrawn,  they  having  now  the  en- 
larged rights  of  common  societies. 

The  undersigned  had  and  has  to  deal 
with  several  hundred  workingmen  day 
by  day  since  the  beginning  of  war,  and 
among  at  least  10.000  of  them  there 
were  many  Socialists,  but  not  one  who 
had  other  than  enthusiastic  anr!  patriotic 
comment  on  the  present  conflagration. 

In  view  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
article  referred  to,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
author  and  his  readers  welcome  the  in- 
formation given  in  these  lines. 

G.  VON  HOFFMANN. 
Berlin,  September  29. 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
New  York.         • 

DEAR  DR.  DEVINE:  I  have  been  a 
regular  subscriber  to  and  reader  of  THE 
SURVEY  for  many  years,  and  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  make  your  acquaintance 
when  I  was  in  America  seventeen  years 
ago.  I  know  that  you  have  seen  pretty 
much  of  German  doings  and  know  much 
of  things  going  on  in  Germany.  So 


much  the  greater  is  my  astonishment  1 
learn  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  drea< 
ful  war,  which  Europe  is  now  sufferitij 
THE  SURVEY  seriously  reported  thj 
"all  the  Social-Democratic  newspapei 
of  Germany  have  been  at  once  suj 
pressed  and  a  great  number  of  membei 
of  this  party  summarily  killed."  N 
doubt,  you  have  meanwhile  learnt  ho' 
badly  you  have  been  misled ! 

You  will  have  seen  from  the  papei 
that  all  the  Social-Democrats  of  th 
Reichstag  have  voted  for  the  million 
on  millions  necessary  for  the  war  whic 
they  detest  in  theory,  as  does  every  sen 
sible  German;  that  not  one  Social-Dem 
ocrat  has  declined  to  serve  in  the  army 
that  not  one  Social-Democratic  pape 
has  been  suppressed;  that  there  is  . 
unanimousness  in  all  Germany  and  be 
tween  all  parties  which  never  couli 
have  been  thought  of.  You  will  hav> 
read  the  reports  of  your  five  Americai 
correspondents,  especially  to  the  Chicag( 
papers,  the  impartiality  of  whom  yoi 
will  certainly  be  willing  to  acknowledge 

I  entreat  you  heartily  to  help  to  kee] 
up  the  good  will  between  our  two  na 
tions  and  to  acknowledge  in  THE  SURVEY 
that  you  have  been  wrongly  informed  a; 
first  and  that  you  want  to  help  the  truth 
come  to  the  light. 

By  the  same  mail  I  send  you  somt 
papers  from  which  you  may  see  clearly 
what  has  been  going  on  and  what  has 
been  done  here. 

We  want  nothing  else  but  to  have 
men  like  you  be  informed  truthfully,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  you  will  help  us  to 
fight  the  big  lies  promulgated  by  the 
Reuter  and  Havas  bureaus. 

DR.  GUSTAV  A.  HERZFELD. 

Wildpark-Potsdam,  Germany. 

October  22. 


[From  Zeitschrift  fur  Stoats  und  Volks- 
wirtshaft,  Vienna,  Sept.  27,  1914.] 

An  open  letter  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  THE  SURVEY,  N.  Y. : 

I  esteem  very  highly  the  paper,  THE 
SURVEY,  as  I  have  been  permitted  to 
read  it  regularly  since  the  year  1910. 
Its  disinterestedness  (impartiality)  raises 
it  far  above  similar  periodicals,  and  its 
staff  of  collaborators  stand  on  high  ethi 
cal  ground.  One  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious writers  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  Prof.  Graham  Taylor.  Therefore, 
the  more  painfully  was  I  affected  al 
reading  in  the  issue  of  September  5,  this 
year,  in  an  article  of  Professor  Taylor's, 
the  following  sentence  (page  561): 

"In  the  same  night  in  which  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  throughout  Ger- 
many, the  Socialists  had  their  seventy- 
nine  newspapers  suppressed,  their  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  dared  not  hold  meet- 
ings, and  some  of  their  associates  were 
straightway  shot  because  they  would  not 
cease  protesting  against  the  war." 

How  cunning  a  web  of  lies  must  the 
enemy  of  Germany  have  woven,  when  so 
clear-sighted  a  man  as  Graham  Taylor, 
so  independent  and  truth-loving  a  sheet 
as  THE  SURVEY  dishes  tip  to  its  circle 
of  readers  such  crass  untruth.  Not  one 
word  of  this  entire  sentence  is  true.  Not 
an  association  has  been  disbanded,  not  a 
Socialistic  newspaper  has  been  sup- 
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)ressed,  not  a  single  Socialist  in  Ger- 
nany  has  had  a  hair  of  his  head  injured. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  occasion  (or 
it.  In  the  true  German  spirit,  full  of 
jenuine  patriotism  and  devotion,  the  So- 
cialists, like  all  Germans,  hastened  to 
the  standards,  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
those  who  fought  for  right  against 
falsehood,  for  freedom  against  oppres- 
sors. Deliberately  they  entered  the  war 
and  many  of  them  have  given  up  life 
for  the  fatherland — on  battlefields,  not 
on  scaffolds. 

Since  I  do  not  question  the  loyalty  of 
Graham  Taylor  and  THE  SURVEY,  it  can 
only  be  that  some  English-French  source 
of  misinformation  has  induced  the  high- 
ly esteemed  men  and  women  of  THE 
SURVEY  staff  to  give  space  to  these  sland- 
ers. Today,  through  official  bulletins, 
the  strict  truth  of  which  may  at  all 
times  be  proved,  it  can  not  remain  un- 
known to  any  honorable  people,  even  in 
New  York,  that  in  Germany  government 
and  public  are  in  fullest  harmony  with 
the  Socialists,  and  also  that  not  the  very 
slightest  support  can  be  offered  for  the 
untruths  into  which  Graham  Taylor,  and 
indirectly  THE  SURVEY,  have  regrettably 
allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled. 

I  am  confident  that  the  stall  of  the 
paper,  THE  SURVEY,  and  Professor  Tay- 
lor will  recant  in  honorable  fashion  as 
soon  as  -this  side  of  the  story  reaches 
them. 

In  constant  attachment  to  THE  SUR- 
VEY, I  remain, 

JOHANN    LlCHTENSTADT. 

Vienna,  September  24. 
PROFESSOR    TAYLOR'S    REJOINDER 

Good  friends  of  THE  SURVEY  in- Ger- 
many and  Austria  generously  challenge 
.the  reference  to  the  German  Socialists 
in  my  article  on  Labor's  Internationalism 
Tested  by  the  War  of  Nations,  published 
September  5.  As  stated  in  an  editorial 
note,  the  article  was  prepared  during 
the  opening  fortnight  of  the  crisis,  from 
such  sources  of  information  as  were 
then  open  to  the  writer  in  France  and 
England.  These  were  the  basis  for  such 
personal  impressions  of  the  situation  as 
could  'be  gleaned  from  observation  and 
interviews  with  individuals  who  were  in 
close  touch  with  the  Socialists,  not  only 
in  France  and  England,  but  in  other, 
European  countries,  including  Germany. 
Newspaper  reports  were. not  relied  upon 
nor  referred  to.  Only  the  editorial  at- 
titude of  the  London  Times  and  Daily 
Herald  was  quoted  and  commented 
upon. 

As  the  writer's  effort  to  cross  the  Ger- 
man frontier  was  prevented  by  mobiliza- 
tion, he  sought  and  obtained  personal 
interviews  with  men  personally  and 
prominently  connected  with  the  Social- 
Democratic  movements  throughout  Eur- 
ope. The  man  who  furnished  the  state- 
ment regarding  the  attitude  and  ex- 
perience of  the  German  Socialists,  be- 
fore war  was  declared  against  or  by 
Germany,  was  so  "international"  in  his 
point  of  view  and  feeling  and  owed 
allegiance  to  none  of  the  nations  which 
went  to  war.  From  his  private  sources 
of  information  our  statement  was  made 
of  the  Socialists'  public  demonstrations 


in  protest  against  the  impending  war, 
witnessed  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many, until  a  "state  of  war"  and  martial 
law  were  proclaimed,  when,  as  in  France, 
such  demonstrations  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted either  by  the  police  or  public 
opinion. 

No  denial  or  challenge  is  entered  by 
our  critics  as  to  this  statement  of  fact 
concerning  what  took  place  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  German  Socialists  which 
rapidly  took  place  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  which  was  stated 
and  commented  upon  at  length  in  our 
article,  is  cited  by  our  critics  as  though 
it  disproved  the  expressions  of  anti-war 
sentiment  to  which  we  alluded  as  ex- 
pressed previous  to  the  war. 

In  proof  of  such  attitude  and  expres- 
sion may  be  cited  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  German  Socialist 
Party,  quoted  from  the  full  text,  printed 
on  large  posters,  which  were  shown  me, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  publicly 
posted  and  otherwise  circulated  just 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war: 

"The  awakened  proletariat  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  civi- 
lization, raises  a  burning  protest  against 
the  criminal  intrigues  of  the  makers  of 
war.  The  proletariat  imperiously  de- 
mands that  the  German  government  use 
its  influence  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and, 
if  the  war  can  not  be  prevented,  that  it 
take  no  part  in  the  conflict.  Not  one 
drop  of  blood  of  a  German  soldier 
should  be  sacrificed.  .  .  . 

"Comrades,  we  call  upon  you  to  unite 
in  great  public  meetings  to  express  the 
proletariat's  unchangeable  will  for 
peace.  A  solemn  hour  has  struck,  the 
most  solemn  in  many  decades.  Danger 
is  on  the  march.  The  menace  of  uni- 
versal war  is  upon  us.  The  governing 
classes  which  enslave,  despise,  and  ex- 
ploit you  in  times  of  peace  now  wish  to 
make  cannon  meat  of  you. 

"Let  the  cars  of  the  rulers  hear  from 
all  sides  your  cry :  We  don't  want  war ! 
Down  with  war!  Long  live  interna- 
tional friendship! 

[Signed]  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Party. 

"This  manifesto  is  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  1.085,905  members  of  the 
German  Social-Democracy,  who  have 
countersigned  it." 

Since  no  challenge  of  these  statements 
has  appeared  in  print  or  in  correspond- 
ence, and  since  all  that  is  claimed  for 
the  "patriotism"  of  the  Socialists  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  Russia,  ind 
Great  Britain  was  frankly  conceded  as 
the  collapse  of  labor's  internationalism, 
there  remains  one  statement  to  which 
all  criticism  can  only  apply. 

It  was  my  informant's  allegation, 
based,  as  he  supposed,  upon  competent 
private  advices,  received  during  that 
first  week  in  August,  that  "the  same 
night  on  which  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  Germany,  79  Social- 
ist newspapers  were  suppressed,  their 
clubs  and  unions  were  not  permitted  to 
have  another  meeting,  and  some  of  their 
members  were  summarily  shot  for  con- 


tinuing to  protest  against  war."  What 
seemed  connrmatory  of  this  private  in- 
formation was  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  some  German  Socialist  leaders 
as  having  been  executed,  to  which,  how- 
ever, no  allusion  was  made  by  THE 
SURVEY. 

Reference  was  not,  and  could  not, 
have  been  ventured  at  that  time  to  the 
amazingly  rapid  change  of  front  made 
by  the  Socialists  in  voting  the  war  bud- 
get in  the  Reichstag,  in  enlisting  in  the 
army,  and  in  making  common  cause  with 
the  government  and  the  whole  nation  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  three 
weeks  later,  in  its  issue  for  September 
26,  THE  SURVEY  printed  the  first  avail- 
able information  of  the  wonderful  uni- 
fication of  the  German  people. 

Under  the  title  of  Germany's  Prompt 
Measures  for  War  Relief,  it  quoted  Ray- 
mond E.  Swing's  dispatch  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  which  closed  with  the 
words:  "It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
the  very  life  of  Germany  has  changed  to 
the  roots  in  these  times.  The  spirit  is 
unanimous  and  deeply  moving.  German 
people  are  as  great  in  war  as  in  peace." 

Nothing  could  give  THE  SURVEY,  or 
the  author  of  this  article,  greater  pleas- 
ure than  to  print  the  refutations  of  the 
alleged  execution  of  Socialists,  and  the 
information  of  the  freedom  given  the 
Socialist  press  which  are  furnished  in 
this  issue  by  our  friendly  German  critics. 
Nothing  is  ever  more  regretted  than  any 
misstatement  or  misinterpretation  of 
fact  in  the  columns  of  THE  SURVEY.  THE 
SURVEY'S  immediate  interest  in  condi- 
tions of  life  and  labor  in  the  countries 
at  war  lay  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
relief  and  prevention  of  suffering,  the 
rehabilitation  of  normal  relations,  and 
reconstructive  efforts  to  promote  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  war-stricken 
peoples. 

It  was  because  labor's  internationalism 
had  been  claimed  and  relied  upon  to  be 
a  force  both  for  the  prevention  of  war 
and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  that 
early  and  strong  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
it.  Perhaps  the  spirit  which  was  not 
strong  enough  to  maintain  its  interna- 
tional expression  under  the  terrific  stress 
of  this  sudden  emergency  will  prove  to 
be  a  force  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  re- 
construction within  each  nation  which 
is  sure  to  take  place  after  the  war. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


CHARITIES  ASSOCIATES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY  of 
November  7,'  following  a  paragraph  on 
the  complaints  of  a  Brooklyn  clergyman 
against  the  Charity  Department,  you 
make  this  editorial  statement: 

"To  magnify  and  perpetuate  these 
complaints  and  others  like  them,  the  As- 
sociates of  Private  Charities,  Inc.,  has 
been  formed." 

Your  statement  is  both  libelous  and 
untrue.  The  Associates  were  not  form- 
ed for  any  such  purpose.  The  Asso- 
ciates have  made  no  complaints  against 
the  Charity  Department  or  any  one  else. 
How  a  man  of  your  reputed  standing 
could  allow  himself,  or  dare,  to  make 
statements  like  these,  surprises  me. 

'Truth  on  the  Scaffold,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine. 
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The  Survey,  November  28,  19  \\ 


I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
act  of  the  Associates  since  their  organ- 
ization, and  I  denounce  your  editorial 
not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  an  insult  to  a 
company  of  well-known  men  whose 
reputation  is  equal  to  that  of  any  com- 
pany of  our  citizens. 

Their  purposes  and  plans  are.  to  say 
the  least,  as  honorable  as  yours.  Your 
characterization  of  us  is  both  shameful 
and  slanderous. 

Without  asking  either  the  action  of 
our  company  or  consulting  with  any  of 
our  individual  members,  I  request  you 
to  immediately  and  openly  take  back 
your  offensive  and  insulting  statement 
and  make  such  adequate  amends  as  the 
situation  requires. 

I  request  a  prompt  reply. 

MICHAEL  J.  DRUMMOND. 

New  York. 

[It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  late  com- 
missioner of  public  charities  that  he  re- 
sents the  statement  to  which  he  refers, 
interpreting  it  as  he  does.  The  state- 
ment was  obviously,  however,  not  to  be 
taken  as  one  of  fact  as  to  the  personal 
intent  of  individual  incorporators.  This 
could  only  be  known  to  themselves. 
Considering  the  time  of  its  creation,  its 
chartered  purpose  "to  encourage  and 
protect  charitable  institutions  .  .  . 
and  increase  their  influence,"  and  above 
all  its  choice  of  an  executive  secretary 
whose  attitude  toward  public  institutions 
and  promotion  of  appropriations  to  pri- 
vate institutions  is  well  known,  it  seem- 
ed a  fair  inference  when  this  editorial 
was  written  that  the  Associates  of  Pri- 
vate Charities,  Inc.,  was  founded  to  en- 
courage such  complaints  and  charges  as 
those  to  which  reference  was  made.  No 
inference,  however,  can  possibly  stand 
against  such  direct  and  competent  evi- 
dence as  Mr.  Drummond  gives.  It  is 
clear  from  his  letter  that  we  have  en- 
tirely misunderstood  the  purpose  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Associates.  They  have 
made  no  complaints  against  the  Chari- 
ties Department  and  apparently  have  no 
intention  of  making  any.  We  apologize 
with  alacrity. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  the  Associates 
do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  Department 
of  Charities  in  its  laudable  efforts  to 
keep  out  of  institutions  as  public  charges 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  as  we 
mistakenly  thought,  we  wonder  what  it 
is  for.  Its  charter  says  that  it  is  "to 
protect  and  encourage  charitable  institu- 
tions." It  cannot  be  its  intention  to  ex- 
tend its  encouragement  to  all  charitable 
institutions;  and,  if  not  to  all,  then  on 
what  principle  is  it  to  discriminate?  If 
we  were  to  suggest  that  the  objects  of 
its  -solicitous'  protection  are  to  be  only 
such  institutions  as  are  publicly  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part,  we  would 
again  be  in  the  region  of  inference, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  its  pitfalls. 
Perhaps  the  new  association  intends  to 
encourage  public  as  well  as  private  in- 
stitutions. There  is  nothing  in  the 
charter  to  prevent.  Perhaps  it  will  seek 
to  promote  efficiency  and  increase  the 
influence  even  of  voluntary  societies 
which  do  not  receive  public  funds.  This 
would  seem  to  be  within  its  corporate 
functions. 

We  are  sincerely  sorry  to  have  hurt 


Mr.  Drummond's  feelings.  We  take 
only  unfeigned  satisfaction  in  his  as- 
surances as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Asso- 
ciates. We  are  glad  to  have  his  posi- 
tive assertion  that  their  purposes  and 
plans  are  honorable.  As  to  the  motives 
of  individual  members  of  the  board,  we 
have  never  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  suggesting  the  contrary. — E.  T.  D.] 


PEACE  MOVIE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  crown  of  that 
cluster  of  posters  in  your  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 12  strikes  the  missing  note  in 
many  peace  appeals.  Neither  men  nor 
nations  will  do  what  is  right  because 
they  are  provided  with  good  chances. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  fearful  thing,  the 
neglect  and  willful  abuse  of  our  very 
best  opportunities. 

For  this  reason,  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  disarmament  without  provis- 
ion to  handle  vicious  and  neglected  na- 
tions. There  must  be  international  law 
and  the  means  to  enforce  it — courts  and 
police. 


PEACE  POSTER     FOR     USE     AS  LANTERN 
SLIDE 


I  have  sketched  a  modification  of  your 
poster  as  a  suggestion  for  a  balopticon 
slide  to  be  used  under  the  magnifier.  It 
is  on  the  back  of  a  copy  of  an  assembly 
joint  and  concurrent  resolution  intro- 
duced in  our  last  Legislature  relative 
to  the  dreadnaught  Nevada.  May  she 
be  the  first  warship  commissioned  in  the 
world-service  of  the  international  police. 

Doing  this  suggested  a  far-reaching 
use  of  the  movies  in  the  campaign  of 
education.  A  few  thousand  feet  of 
film,  showing  the  horrors  of  war — the 
war  which  Bernhardi's  book,  Germany 
and  the  Next  War,  promoted.  Inter- 
sperse the  pictures  with  the  false  notes 
from  that  book,  such  as  are  given  in  the 
review  of  it  by  Dr.  Macfarland  in 
Through  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  War, 
Appendix  V — this  to  show  the  crisis; 
and  close  with  pictures  and  posters 
making  appeal  for  the  remedy — disarm- 
ament and  the  complementary  interna- 
tional court  and  police. 

This  would  perpetuate  the  work  so 
well  begun  bv  the  lamented  Russian 
painter,  Vereshchagin,  whose  work  was 
exhibited  in  this  country  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  Hague  will  yet  come 
into  its  own ! 

HUGH  H.  McCREERY. 
[Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church.] 

Carson  City,  Nev. 


NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Cannot  THE  SURVEY 
turn  a  strong  search  light  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  great  state  of  New 
York  looks  after  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  survivors  of  the  historic 


lorn 
atio 


Iroquois  Six  Nations  located  on  the  va    • 
ous   reservations? 

There  is  no  question  of  civilizing  the 
Indians.    They  are  fully  and  complete 
civilized  and  live  in  daily  contact  wi   ,i 
their  white  neighbors,  farm  their  lam   ,| 
work  in  the  factories  in  the  nearby  lar. 
cities  of  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  and  a 
in  the  affairs  of  great  business  concert    | 

Their  wants  and  needs  are  the  sar 
as  those  of  any  white  community.  Tht  •] 
problems  are  the  same,  mainly  econo 
and  social. 

They  are  not  wards  of  the  nat 
but  are  directly  under  the  protection  t  I 
the  state  of  New  York.  By  treaty  tl  :' 
state  pays  an  annuity  of  $2,300  to  ea( 
tribe  (nve),  about  $4  to  each  India 
man  woman  and  child,  and  salt  to  U 
grand  amount  of  a  few  bushels.  Tl 
state  supports  an  indifferent  schoc 
pays  an  agent  to  lease  lands,  and  a  scho< 
inspector.  The  national  governmei 
gives  nine  yards  of  cheap  cotton  to  eac 
Indian. 

The  Indian  appropriation  by  Congre; 
each  year  (this  year  $12,000,000)  goe 
or  is  supposed  to  go,  for  the  benefit  c 
the  western  tribes  and  not  a  dollar,  e> 
cept  for  the  nine  yards  of  cotton,  got 
to  the  New  York  state  Indians. 

There  are  three  churches  for  abpc 
450  souls  on  the  Onondaga  reservatio 
but  no  school  house. 

This  reservation  is  on  the  city  line  o 
Syracuse.  The  Indians  go  back  arc 
forth  each  day  to  the  office,  shop,  etc 
They  are  all  self-supporting.  Their  edu 
cational  needs  are  the  same  as  the  need 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse. 

More  could  be  said.  For  the  progress 
and  to  fit  them. for  ultimate  citizenship 
the  Onondagas  should  have  at  once  firs 
class  school  facilities  with  an  industria 
annex,  by  the  state,  and  by  private  dona, 
tion  a  combination  assembly  hall,  li- 
brary and  gymnasium  with  swimmin| 
pool. 

The  Onondaga  reservation  has  a  fine 
water  supply,  a  small  river  and  a  largt 
all-year-round  brook. 

E.  H.  GOHL. 

[Tyagohwens,  adopted  Onondaga.] 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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•1NIMUM  WAGE  LAW  BEFORE 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

THE    SUPREME     Court     of    the 
Jnited  States  has  set  December  7  as  the 
ate   on  which   it  will  hear  oral   argu- 
aents  in  defense  of  the  constitutionality 
the     Oregon     minimum     wage  law. 
in  support  of  the  law  have  been 
ed  by  the  attorney-general  of  Oregon. 
Dan  J.  Malarkey  as  counsel  for  the 
tate  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  by 
N.  Teal  as  counsel   for  the  Oregon 
onsumers'  League,     and     by  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  at  the  invitation  of  the  attor- 
ney-general of  the  state. 
The   statute   under   consideration   has 
een  twice     unanimously     sustained,  in 
larch  and  May  of  the  present  year,  by 
tie  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  and  the 
ases  at  bar  are  on  appeal  from  those 
favorable     decisions.     Oral     arguments 
for  the  law  will  be  made  by  the  attor- 
ney-general   of    Oregon    and    by     Mr. 
Srandeis. 

The  interval  from  the  Oregon  decision 
in  March  to  the  approaching  hearing  in 
December  is  unusually  short,  and  this 
is  considered  by  the  friends  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  an  indication  of  lively 
interest  in  the  new  subject. 

The  particular  cases  arise  out  of  a 
ruling  of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  establishing  a  time  rate  for 
women,  employed  in  manufacture  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  of  not  less  than  $8.64 
a  week  of  SO  hours.  Against  this  rul- 
ing Frank  C.  Stettler,  a  manufacturer 
of  paper  boxes,  and  Elmira  Simpson,  an 
employe,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  three  other  states — Massachusetts, 
Minnesota  and  Washington — wage  rates 
have  already  been  established  by  state 
commissions.  In  California,  prolonged 
investigations  have  been  made  and  the 
announcement  of  wage  rates  is  expected 
early  in  1915.  In  Colorado,  there  was 
long  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  and  in  providing  funds  for 
its  investigations.  It  also  expects,  how- 
ever, to  publish  rates  at  an  early  date. 

The  New  York  State  Factory  Inves- 
tigating Commission  has  campleted  an 
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elaborate  enquiry  into  wages  of  men, 
women  and  children.  Its  report  to  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January, 
will  afford  a  basis  for  creating  a  mini- 
mum wage  commission  in  New  York, 
though  the  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  published  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject. 

In  Ohio  the  new  state  constitution 
especially  provides  that  "laws  may  be 
passed  fixing  and  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor,  establishing  a  minimum  wage, 
and  providing  for  the  comfort,  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  employes;  and 
no  other  provision  of  the  constitution 
shall  impair  or  limit  this  power."  Un- 
der this  new  power  the  last  legislature 
of  Ohio  authorized  a  commission  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  wages  of  women  in  de- 
partment stores.  The  report  is  not  yet 
available. 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  Industrial 
Commission,  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion, is  about  to  announce  a  schedule  of 
rates. 

State  commissions  of  inquiry  have 
been  at  work  in  Indiana,  Louisiana  and 
Nebraska,  and  are  preparing  reports  on 
their  findings. 

The  fate  of  the  present  cases  before 
the  federal  court  will  affect  all  these 
activities.  This  nation-wide  movement 
depends  for  its  future  development 
upon  the  forthcoming  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
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R.  VAN    DYKE'S    PLAN    FOR 
BELGIUM 


THE    IRON    CROSS 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE.  American 
minister  to  Holland,  has  proposed  a  plan 
which  he  calls  "the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gian homes  and  households"  that  smacks 
of  the  Red  Cross  rehabilitation  measures 
at  San  Francisco  and  Dayton.  It  con- 
sists, briefly,  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
Belgian  refugees  to  their  homes  with 
such  repairs  to  their  buildings  and  re- 
plenishment of  their  equipment  and  live 
stock  as  will  enable  them  to  take  up  once 
more  the  usual  self-supporting  round  of 
life  which  characterizes  the  peoples  of 
this  thrifty  land. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  secure  treatment  for  his 
eyes,  which  have  felt  severely  the  long 
strain  of  caring  first  for  the  great 
throngs  of  stranded  Americans  who 
made  their  way  to  Holland  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  then  for  the 
desolate  Belgians.  He  says  of  his  plan: 

"By  this     term,     the     restoration  of 
Belgian  homes  and  households,  we  mean 
to  cover  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to 
enable  a  poor  family  to  get  back  to  its 
home   and  to  live   in   it.     If  the  house 
has  a  hole  knocked  in  it,  we  will  help 
them  to   mend   it.     If  a   peasant's  co\\> 
has   been   stolen   or  killed,   we  will   trv- 
to   get   him   another   one.     If   he  needs, 
seed  to  sow  in  his  vegetable  garden  for 
next  year,  we  will  provide  it  for  him. . 
In  short,  we  will  try  to  do  what  we  can 
to  put  the   family  in  a  state  to  go  on  • 
with  their  life  again.    This  work,  while 
the  same  in  spirit  and  ultimate  purpose, . 
you  understand,  is  quite  distinct  in  form* 
from   that  which   is  being  done  by  the- 
American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium, which  has  in  view  the  revictua?- 
ment   of   the   whole   civil   population   of 
that  country,  whose  food  supply  has  been 
either  exhausted  or  carried  away  by  the 
German  army." 

Many  of  the  Belgians  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  but  Dr.  Van  Dyke  es- 
timates that  a  large  number, 

"perhaps  between  100,000  and  200,000. 
cannot  go  back  to  Belgium  in  safety 
this  winter  because  their  homes  are 
wrecked  and  they  have  no  work  and 
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iso  MILLION  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT 


Photo  by  Hine 


Kansas  has  harvested  the  largest  crop  of  wheat  ever  grown  in  one  state — 
enough  to  make  95  loaves  of  bread  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  From  this  crop  over  40  million  barrels  of  flour  can  be  pro- 
duced, 50,000  barrels  of  which  will  be  sent  as  Kansas'  gift  to  the  hungry 
Belgians. 


nothing  to  live  on.  These  are  naturally 
the  poorer  and  more  helpless  people. 

"Holland,  now  that  the  first  rush  of 
refugees  has  passed,  feels  that  she  can 
take  care  of  the  sheltering  and  feeding 
of  those  who  remain,  out  of  her  own  re- 
sources, although  she  is  grateful  for  the 
gifts  of  friends.  But  the  task  in  which 
she  needs  most  help  at  the  present  time, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  I  have 
called  the  restoration  of  Belgian  homes 
and  households. 

''The  people  of  Holland  have  risen 
magnificently  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
great  burden  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  them.  Many  private  houses  in 
every  city  and  town  have  been  thrown 
open  to  receive  fugitives,  and  large  pub- 
lic refuges  have  been  provided.  In 
Rosendaal,  a  vacant  factory  building 
was  utilized.  It  has  four  stories,  and 
on  each  story  long  bunks,  filled  with 
straw,  were  provided  for  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, so  that  the  building  al- 
together houses  about  35,000  people. 
Their  food  is  prepared  in  an  outdoor 
kitchen  by  the  ladies  of  Rosendaal.  In 
another  large  building,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Social  Club,  an  all-day  restaurant  is  run 
by  the  ladies,  providing  eight  series  of 
three  meals  each." 


The  Chicago  Tribune  announces  an 
advisory  committee  to  supervise  its  pro- 
posed work  of  bringing  Belgian  or- 
phans for  adoption  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  reported  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
November  21 :  chairman,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  formerly  health  commissioner  of 
Chicago  and  now  the  Tribune's  health 
editor;  Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  judge  of 
the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court ;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Aldis ;  L.  Frederick  Happel, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  World;  W. 
S.  Reynolds,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society;  Mrs. 
Adolph  Kurz,  of  the  Jewish  Home- 
finding  Association;  W.  H.  McGillivray, 
of  the  Central  Baptist  Children's  Home ; 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  director  of  the 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund; 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association; 
Mary  Bartelme,  associate  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  and  Brickell  Holmes. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Stillemans,  the  Belgian 
priest  from  Oklahoma  who  is  director 
of  the  Belgian  Bureau  and  president  of 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  in  New  York, 
characterized  the  Tribune's  plan  as  a 
movement  which 


"undoubtedly  appeals  to  everyone  as  be- 
ing the  most  beautiful  kind  of  charity. 
But  undoubtedly,"  he  continued,  "after 
considering  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  fear 
that  it  is  not  practical  at  the  present 
time,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons. 
Belgium  has  been  invaded  and  its  popu- 
lation driven  out  and  scattered  into  dif- 
ferent adjoining  countries.  We  learn 
every  day  from  private  letters  as  well 
as  from  newspaper  reports,  that  a  great 
many  families  are  scattered  and  their 
members  ignorant  of  one  another's 
whereabouts.  In  some  cases  the  father 
is  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  whereas  the 
mother  and  perhaps  one  child  may  be  in 
Holland  and  another  child  in  England. 
It  is  veritable  chaos. 

"After  the  war  comes  to  an  end, 
these  people  must  be  brought  together 
and  only  then  will  it  be  known  what 
children  are  orphans  and  have  no  rela- 
tions to  take  care  of  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
children  are  orphans  and  will  depend 
upon  charity  from  outsiders.  So  no 
practical  work  can  be  done  at  present, 
and  we  have  to  keep  our  soul  in  waiting 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

"Another  question  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  Belgium  is 
a  country  the  population  of  which  is 
practically  speaking  entirely  Catholic. 
Consequently  the  Belgian  children  are 
Catholics  and  undoubtedly  if  they  were 
to  be  brought  up  outside  of  that  faith, 
it  would  be  entirely  against  the  will  of 
their  parents  or  relatives." 
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ANSAS    WHEAT   FOR    BELGIAN 
FLOUR 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  Kansas  are  under- 
taking to  add  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  report  on  their  enormous  wheat  crop 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
supplement  takes  the  form  of  50,000 
barrels  of  flour  which  is  the  minimum 
amount  they  will  share  with  the  people 
of  Belgium. 

All  through  Kansas  there  is  an  effec- 
tively organized  and  rapidly  developing 
movement  to  unite  all  the  people  in 
sharing  their  prosperity  with  the  war-im- 
poverished Belgians.  The  farmers  in 
their  granges,  the  churches  singly  and 
in  groups,  the  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce  and  com- 
mercial associations,  have  already  rallied 
more  than  10,000  people  in  this  state- 
wide co-operation. 

In  response  to  former  Governor 
Stubbs'  rallying  cry,  "Kansas,  the  great- 
est beneficiary  of  the  war,  to  Belgium, 
the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  war,"  gifts 
of  money,  grain,  flour,  potatoes,  and 
other  food-stuffs,  are  rapidly  being 
"mobilized."  At  Topeka  the  sale  at  pub- 
lic auction  of  a  cow  given  by  a  farmer 
to  the  Belgian  relief  fund  was  a  pic- 
turesque feature  of  the  campaign  at  the 
city's  business  center. 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop  is  remarkable. 
From  its  9,116,183  wheat-sown  acres — 
the  largest  acreage  ever  devoted  to  this 
crop — the  yield  is  reported  to  have  been 
twice  as  great  as  the  state's  next  best 
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yield  in  1903  and  25  per  cent  greater 
than  any  other  state  has  produced  in  any 
one  season.  The  total  crop  is  180,924,- 
885  bushels  which,  at  the  current  price 
of  a  fraction  over  eighty-three  cents  a 
bushel,  warrants  the  official  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  at  $151,583,031, 
$90  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Kansas.  From  it  40,205,540  barrels  of 
flour  can  be  produced,  which  would 
make  eight  and  one-half  billion  loaves 
of  bread. 

As  79,616  bushels — more  than  the 
state's  average  crop — still  remain  in  the 
farmers'  hands,  and  as  the  price  of 
wheat  has  already  risen  above  ninety- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  the  sale  of  this  bal- 
ance of  the  crop  would  now  add  $10,- 
000,000  to  the  officially  reported  value 
and  would  increase  the  total  value  of  the 
crop  to  $160,000,000.  Orders  for  the 
export  trade  are  expected  to  demand  all 
this  surplus  now  in  the  elevators  and  in 
the  stacks  on  the  farms. 
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OVERNORS    FOR  UNIFORM 
LEGISLATION 


A  SIGNIFICANT  outcome  of  the 
Governors'  Conference  at  Madison  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  three  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward uniform  state  laws  for  safety  and 
sanitation  in  all  places  of  employment. 

Governor  Dunne  of  Ilinois  read  a 
paper  which  made  a  strong  argument 
for  uniformity  and  the  idea  was  fur- 
thered in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
by  Governor  Walsh's  description  of  the 
Massachusetts  workmen's  compensation 
law.  The  committee  of  three  govern- 
ors— Eberhart  of  Minnesota.  Walsh  and 
Dunne — will  issue  a  call  to  all  govern- 
ors to  appoint  commissions  of  experts 
to  make  a  preliminary  study.  These 
commissions  will  draft  recommendations 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ors so  that,  at  the  next  Governors'  Con- 
ference, uniformity  may  be  discussed 
from  a  scientific  basis  and  with  a  com- 
prehensive understanding,  both  of  the 
points  on  which  there  is  agreement  and 
the  points  on  which  there  is  difference. 

Uniformity  in  another  field — extradi- 
tion laws — was  urged  by  Governor 
Byrne  of  South  Dakota. 

Eighteen  governors,  two  governors  - 
elect,  and  three  former  governors  were 
in  attendance.  All  the  sessions  except 
the  formal  opening  were  devoted  to  spe- 
cific problems  of  legislation.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  last  year 
to  investigate  rural  credit,  made  by 
Governor  O'Neal  of  Alabama,  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
Torrens  system  of  land  title  registra- 
tion and  argued  for  uniformity  of  state 
laws  on  land  titles  and  mortgages.  The 
committee  held  that  more  liberal  legal 
provisions  for  the  formation  of  rural 
loan  and  savings  associations  not  organ- 
ized for  profit,  would  be  an  important 
means  of  taking  the  rural  population 
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better    satisfied    with    its    condition    and 
surroundings. 

A  day's  discussion  of  state  control  of 
natural  resources  brought  out  a  lively 
but  rather  one-sided  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  the  federal  government.  The 
principal  address  was  made  by  Governor 
Spry  of  Utah,  and  the  discussion  was 
led  by  Governors  Ammons  of  Colorado, 
Stewart  of  Montana  and  Gary  of  Wyom- 
ing. Exemption  of  government  lands 
from  state  taxation  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  that  in  some  of 
the  western  states  it  threw  great  bur- 
dens on  private  land  owners. 


SOME  SEVENTEEN  thousand  alien 
laborers  at  work  on  the  new  subway  sys- 
tem in  New  York  city  may  be  added  to 
the  winter's  roll  of  unemployed  if  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  New  York  labor  laws 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  on 
public  works  is  held  constitutional. 

On  the  complaint  of  John  Gill,  busi- 
ness agent  for  the  Bricklayers'  and 
Masons'  Union,  before  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  papers  have  been  pre- 
pared in  a  taxpayer's  suit  which  it  is 
hoped  will  lead  to  a  final  decision  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  this  clause. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  Public  Service  Commission  to  cer- 
tify $90,000  withheld  on  account  of  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  for  the  Dock  Con- 
tractor Company  and  the  Underpinning 
and  Foundation  Company.  Allegations 
will  be  made  that  the  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway  incidental  to  the 
holding  up  of  vouchers  will  do  injury 
to  the  property  rights  of  taxpayers. 
The  law  has  been  practically  a  dead  let- 
ter since  it  was  placed  on  the  statute 
book  seventeen  years  ago. 

Although  it  is  admitted  by  the  con- 
tractors that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
19,000  men  at  work  on  the  subway  are 
aliens,  there  has  never  been  a  convic- 
tion under  the  statute.  Every  now  and 
then  there  have  been  rumbling  threats 
of  prosecution  and  sometimes  com- 
plaints to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


'ANOTHER    CHEAT    BATTLE    WON" 
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SEWING  AND  KNITTING  FOR  THE  KhL)  CROSS 

T/TS'INDOiy  display  of  completed  garments,  numbering  some  5,000  in  all, 
"'  which  have  been  made  by  the  women  of  Newport,  R.  I.  A  meeting 
calted  by  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  president  of  the  Civic  League,  brought 
crowds  of  willing  volunteers  to  the  club  house  for  an  effective  and  continuous 
sewing  bee. 

17  OLUNTEER  cutters  work  every  afternoon  and  the  work  is  given  out 
7  Saturday  mornings.  Some  women  pay  for  their  own  material,  others  give 
donations  to  the  general  fund  for  buying  goods;  some  give  their  time  and 
their  work;  others  pay  needy  women  for  sewing,  thus  doing  double  service. 
Clothes  for  every  age  are  made,  all  of  them  warm  and  simple. 


sion.  But  all  the  cases  have  been  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  evidence  or  with- 
drawn. For  instance,  the  Bulletin,  of 
the  General  Contractors  Association,  de- 
clares that 

"last  year,  a  few  weeks  before  election, 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission  that  a  subway  con- 
tractor was  employing  men  who  were 
not  citizens,  and  requesting  that  the  con- 
tract be  revoked.  The  trouble  arose 
over  the  question  whether  bricklayers  or 
waterproofers  should  lay  brick  in  mas- 
tic, and  the  complaint  was  made  by  the 
bricklayers'  delegate.  At  the  hearing 
this  delegate  appeared  and  announced 
to  the  commission  that  he  desired  to 
withdraw  the  complaint.  No  further 
action  was  taken,  beyond  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  commissioners  that  the 
contractors  must  understand  that  they 
would  be  held  to  a  strict  compliance  of 
the  labor  Law.  The  bricklayers  had 
been  given  the  work  they  sought." 

This  year  the  matter  came  up  through 
a  complaint  concerning  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  law  made  by  Mr.  Gill 
against  the  Dock  Contracting  Company. 
At  the  hearing  evidence  was  brought 
out  of  the  employment  of  aliens  on  sub- 
way work  and  later,  on  November  16, 
letters  were  received  by  contractors 
from  Mr.  Gill  notifying  them  that  un- 
less compliance  with  the  law  was  im- 
mediate, prosecution  would  follow. 

The  cause   for  this  sudden  desire  to 


enforce  the  alien  labor  measure  is  hard 
to  ascertain.  Employers  hint  at  labor 
union  revenge  when  some  concession 
was  refused.  Although  bound  by  con- 
tract to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
labor  law,  they  profess  their  belief  that 
this  section  was  null  and  void.  They 
maintain,  further,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  any  price  to  obtain  American  citi- 
zens able  and  willing  to  dig  and  shore 
excavations. 

Of  the  90  per  cent  aliens  employed, 
about  60  per  cent,  they  say,  are  unskilled 
workmen,  receiving  from  $1.60  to  $2.25 
a  day,  the  prevailing  rate  for  such  labor. 
Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent  of  skilled 
workmen,  half,  they  contend,  are  union 
men — masons,  engineers,  etc. — who  have 
taken  out  first  citizen  papers  and  who, 
by  losing  their  positions  through  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  may  be  replaced 
by  non-union  men. 

Since  the  intimation  of  trouble  sev- 
eral contractors  have  laid  off  their 
alien  labor  and  have  attempted  to  pro- 
cure citizens  in  their  places.  They  say, 
however,  that  these  efforts  have  not  been 
successful  and  that  on  many  sections  of 
the  subway,  work  has  practically  ceased. 
At  the  Cranford  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  contractors,  600  aliens  were  laid 
off  and  though  1,700  men  applied  only 
50  were  found  competent  to  undertake 
this  heavy  work.  Other  contractors 
are  retaining  their  employes  pending  a 


test  case.  The  Dock  Company,  against 
whom  the  original  complaint  has  press- 
ed, has  replaced  the  aliens  among  its 
600  employes  with  citizen  labor,  but 
only,  it  contends,  because  it  has  passed 
the  stage  in  its  particular  contracts 
where  the  employment  of  Italian  exca- 
vators is  necessary. 

At  the  new  public  employment  bu- 
reau, Mr.  Sears,  the  superintendent, 
stated  that  no  call  had  come  in  from 
contractors  for  citizen  labor.  During 
the  five  days  of  its  existence  2,061  citi- 
zens had  registered  as  against  849  aliens. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Sears,  probably 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  citi- 
zens could  be  put  at  subway  construc- 
tion even  at  $3  a  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gill,  the 
representative  of  the  bricklayers'  union, 
charges  that  contractors  are  employing 
foreigners  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the 
higher  wages  which  Americans  demand. 
He  gave  out  a  comparison  of  the  wages 
which  he  said  the  contractors  were  pav- 
ing and  the  "prevailing  rate"  as  found 
in  the  building  trades.  Bricklayer 
laborers,  he  said,  ought  to  get  $3,  while 
in  many  cases  they  are  receiving  only 
$1.75;  cement  laborers  should  get  $2.80 
but  are  receiving  from  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
The  prevailing  rate,  he  said,  for  com- 
mon laborers  or  excavators  is  $2,  but 
their  pay  in  the  subway  is  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

The  subway  work,  he  also  points  out, 
is  extremely  hazardous.  Mr.  Gill  claims 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  alien  laborers 
are  unskilled  and  of  the  remainder  only 
a  very  few  are  union  workmen — some 
of  whom  he  accuses  of  accepting  a  wage 
much  below  the  union  rate.  At  the 
present  time,  he  asserts,  there  are  thous- 
ands of  husky  American  union  men  who 
are  in  need  and  would  be  glad  to  take 
up  pick  and  shovel  at  a  decent  wage. 

Mr.  Gill  says  that  he  is  investigating 
to  see  if  an  organized  padrone  system 
supplies  labor  to  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Gill's  position  is  not  unanimously 
upheld  by  trade  unionists,  however. 
Although  the  Central .  Federated  Union 
in  New  York  city  has  not  taken  any 
action  nor  expressed  its  stand  as  a  body, 
many  individuals  question  the  tactics  of 
alienating  foreign  workmen  who  are 
potential  trade  unionists. 

Although  both  sides  urge  the  bring- 
ing of  a  test  case  to  decide  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  contractors  willing  to  risk  the  can- 
cellation of  contracts  by  pleading  guilty 
to  a  violation. 

Two  decisions  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  section  of  the  law,  have  been 
recorded  in  past  years  in  inferior 
courts,  but  never  has  it  been  appealed 
to  a  higher  court. 

The  present  test  case  will  be  watched 
with  interest  as  the  decision  will  af- 
fect many  thousands  of  aliens  employed 
on  canals,  highways,  and  other  state 
work  as  well  as  on  city  contracts. 
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|HE  MAYORS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  ON  MUNICIPAL 
UTILITIES— By  CLYDE  LYNDON  KING 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

this  conference  was  the  very  evident  ex- 
pression of  a  growing  twentieth  century 
city  consciousness. 

This  found  expression  through  the 
platform  and*  through  informal  groups 
in  hotel  lobbies  or  at  luncheon.  It 
found  formal  expression  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  committee  on 
recommendations  of  which  Mayor  Baker 
of  Cleveland  was  chairman,  which  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  while 

"no  general  conclusion  be  formulated 
upon  the  abstract  question  of  municipal 
ownership  .  .  .  we  express  our  judg- 
ment to  be  that  municipalities  should  be 
given,  in  all  instances,  the  power  to 
municipalize  public  utilities,  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  exercise  being  at  any  time 
and  place,  and  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular utility,  a  matter  for  local  deter- 
mination." 


Two  DISTINCTIVE  features 
marked  the  Conference  of  American 
Mayors  on  Public  Policies  as  to  Munici- 
pal Utilities,  held  in  Philadelphia  No- 
vember 12-14. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  attitude  of 
the  modern  responsive  corporation  of- 
ficial as  expressed  in  an  address  by 
Charles  Day,  of  Day  &  Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia,  a  large  operating  and  hold- 
ing firm. 

Mr.  Day  told  of  the  thorough-going 
accounting  system  by  which  his  com- 
pany is  enabled  to  know  exactly  all  of 
the  cost  factors  in  every  phase  of  their 
service — he  spoke  particularly  of  elec- 
trical companies.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  want  of  adequate  ac- 
counting systems  had  led  to  "hit-and- 
miss"  rates  on  the  '  part  of  cor- 
poration officials.  He  revealed  many 
salient  facts  which  a  well  supported  ac- 
counting plan  had,  at  minimum  cost,  re- 
vealed to  his  company,  convincing  them, 
for  instance,  that  a  three  cent  electric 
rate  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  higher 
rate  because  the  cost  of  generation  be- 
ing less  than  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour,  the  encouragement  of  use  of  elec- 
tricity at  a  lower  rate  would  in  the  long 
run  mean  larger  and  more  stable  returns 
to  the  electric  company. 

More  than  this,  as  a  student  of  scien- 
tific management,  Mr.  Day  revealed  the 
methods  used  by  his  company  in  plan- 
ning the  work  for  their  employes  to  the 
end  that  maximum  service  would  be  as- 
sured both  to  the  company  and  to  the 
public. 

Other  corporation  points  of  view  were 
expressed  in  the  conference,  to  be  sure, 
such  as  the  desire  of  corporations  to 
prevent  the  cities  from  doing  injury  to 
themselves  by  the  adoption  of  public 
ownership  and  operation  and  the  desire 
of  a  certain  class  of  utility  owners  to 
keep  control  of  municipal  public  serv- 
ice away  from  the  city  electorate  di- 
rectly informed  and  interested  therein, 
and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
electorate  uninformed  and  uninterested. 
But  the  hopeful  corporate  note,  and 
the  note,  without  doubt,  that  will  sound 
long  after  other  discordant  elements 
have  died  away,  was  the  attitude  typified 
by  Mr.  Day.  By  it  the  corporation  will 
collect  all  the  facts  as  to  its  own  serv- 
ices in  a  careful,  scientific  manner  and 
so  apply  the  principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement as  to  reduce  costs  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then  it  should  open  all  books 
and  all  facts  to  the  closest  public 
scrutiny,  with  full  confidence  that  the 
public,  ever  as  deeply  interested  in  good 
service  and  permanency  in  investments 
as  the  utility  corporations  themselves, 
will  in  the  long  run  do  ample  justice  to 
their  serving  companies. 

The   second   feature  characteristic  of 


And  further  that  "we  make  rio  general 
determination  as  between  state  board 
and  local  or  home  rule  regulation  of 
public  service  corporations.  That  we  do, 
however,  declare  that  the  franchise- 
making  power  should  in  all  cases  be 


C"  ROM  The    Clinker   and  Some 
Other  Children,    a    booklet  of 
stories  and    verse    about  children 
who  work,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee. 

T N  the  foreword,  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  "the  message  of 
the  working  children  will  some  day 
have  a  sequel,  telling  of  education 
instead  of  exploitation,  goodness 
instead  of  vice  and  happiness  in- 
stead of  tragedy.  It  must  be  writ- 
ten in  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Its 
authors  must  be  the  men  and 
women  who  care." 


local,  that  municipally  owned  utilities 
should  be  subject  to  local  control  only, 
that  in  large  cities  local  regulation  is 
plainly  to  be  preferred,  and  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  principles  of  home  rule  should 
be  preserved  by  at  least  leaving  it  to 
the  people  of  a  city  of  whatever  size, 
to  determine  whether  they  desire  to  act 
for  themselves  or  to  call  in  a  state  board, 
if  one  exists,  either  to  regulate  or  to 
aid  the  local  authorities  in  regulating 
privately  owned  local  utilities," 

More  than  this,  however,  this  growing 
city  consciousness,  which  is  to  transform 
our  city  electorates  from  groups  of  vil- 
lagers and  farmers  resident  in  cities,  to 
interested  urban  dwellers,  found  expres- 
sion in  a  demand  which  in  essence 
meant  inter-city  co-operation  in  the 
solution  of  city  problems.  The  Utilities 
Bureau  was  indorsed  as  "a  nation-wide 
inter-city  agency  for  bringing  the  com- 
bined ability  and  experience  of  all  our 
cities  to  the  service  of  each  city  which 
may  face  a  public  utility  problem. 
Through  it,  we  meet  the  combination  of 
private  interests  with  a  combination  of 
public  interests,  and  to  the  specialized 
experts  which  private  interests  thus 
mass  in  defence  of  one  another,  we  op- 
pose the  skill,  experience,  and  resources 
of  the  united  cities  of  the  country." 

The  trustees — Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of 
Boston;  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research ;  Samuel  S.  Pels,  manufac- 
turer, Philadelphia ;  Felix  Frankfurter, 
professor  of  law,  Harvard ;  Charles  F. 
Jenkins,  publisher,  Philadelphia ;  Leo  S. 
Rovve,  professor  of  political  science, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Frederick 
W.  Taylor,  consulting  engineer,  Phila- 
delphia; and  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin — 
were  urged  to  proceed  with  the  further 
organization  of  the  bureau, 

"outlining  a  plan  by  which  its  support 
may  be  assured,  and  its  services  made 
available.  In  this  connection,  we  sug- 
gest, for  the  consideration  of  the  trus- 
tees, that  an  office  be  provided,  records 
kept,  experts  be  employed,  and  that 
cities  which  can  legally  do  so  contribute 
on  some  equitable  basis  to  the  expense 
of  the  bureau,  in  excess  of  its  earning, 
when  in  the  service  of  cities  actually 
using  its  facilities  in  the  solutions  of 
particular  problems." 

The  purpose  of  the  Utilities  Bureau 
is:  To  serve  as  a  national  agency 
through  which  American  cities  may  co- 
operate in  exchanging  data  as  to  rates, 
service  standards  and  cost  factors  in 
municipal  utilities;  to  advise  cities  as  to 
the  best  plans  and  methods  for  their 
utility  campaigns;  to  publish  and  dis- 
seminate information  pertaining  to  serv- 
ice standards,  rates,  franchises,  public 
contracts,  and  any  and  all  other  matters 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  public,  re- 
garding the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance  and  regulation  of  public 
utilities. 
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Union  of  Women  for  Constructive  Peace 

By  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence 

THE  ENGLISH  SUFFRAGE  LEADER  WHO  IS  IN  THIS  COl'NTRY  TO  ENLIST  AMERICAN'S 
IV  A  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  MOVEMENT 

WOMEN  may  well  stand  aghast 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  ruin 
brought  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  by  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized destruction  and  death 

For  this  cataclysm  women  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  warned  governments  again 
and  again  that  the  exaltation  of  mate- 
rial and  financial  interests  above  those 
of  race  welfare  was  working  out  to  the 
destruction  of  human  society.  By  their 
heroic  struggle  for  the  vote,  women  have 
sought  to  find  entrance  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  human  commonwealth  in 
order  that  they  might  there  represent 
the  supreme  issue  of  race  preservation 
and  development.  Their  demand  in  all 
the  countries  now  at  war  has  been  de- 
nied by  the  arrogance  of  male  govern- 
ment. 

Men  have  often  passed  sweeping,  de- 
preciating verdicts  upon  women  as  a  sex. 
They  have  defended  their  own  monop- 
oly of  government  by  assertions  that 
women  have  no  knowledge  of  business ; 
that  they  are  lacking  in  practical  effi- 
ciency. 

Today  it  is  for  men  to  stand  down  and 
for  the  women  whom  they  have  belit- 
tled to  take  the  seat  of  judgment.  No 
picture,  however  overdrawn,  of  wom- 
en's ignorance,  error,  or  folly  could  ex- 
ceed in  fantastic  yet  tragic  horror  the 
spectacle  which  male  governments  are 
furnishing  history  today.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  structure  of  civilization 
which  they  have  erected  in  Europe  has 
proved  rotten.  The  edifice  seemingly 
so  secure  has  collapsed.  The  failure  of 
male  statecraft  in  Europe  is  complete. 

Women  as  the  natural  custodians  of 
the  human  race  have  now  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  to  insist  on  their  right  to 
representation  in  the  governments  of 
nations.  Their  hands  must  be  free  to 
build  up  a  surer  and  safer  structure  of 
society.  Between  the  past  and  the  com- 
ing future  the  war  makes  a  deep  cleav- 
age. The  structure  of  the  new  world 
must  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
that  peace  which  shall  supervene  when 
the  accumulated  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  almost  eaten  up  by  the 
war  and  the  life-blood  :of  humanity  al- 
most drained  away. 

The  vital  question  for  women  in  whose 
womb  the  future  race  is  shaped  and 
brought  to 'birth  is  this:  What  kind  of 
peace  is  it  going  to  be?  Who  is  going 
to  make  it? 

Is  the  peace  upon  which  the  destinies 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  depend  to 
be  like  every  peace  hitherto  compounded 
in  the  past. — a  breeding-ground  of  ne\v 


wars?  Or  is  it  going  to  be  a  new  peace, 
expressing  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit, 
which  has  grown  in  the  world  with  the 
awakening  of  the  woman  soul  to  race 
consciousness  and  the  sense  of  race  des- 
tiny? 

Are  the  terms  of  that  peace  to  be  set- 
tled solely  and  absolutely  by  the  very 
men  who,  by  intrigues  and  ambitions 
and  secret  diplomacies,  brought  about 
this  war?  Or  are  the  democracies  of 
the  world,  whose  life  and  death  are  at 
stake  in  the  issue,  going  to  have  a  say 
in  the  matter?  The  answer  depends  on 


the  education  and  enlightenment  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
public  will. 

At  this  supreme  crisis  of  the  world's 
history,  a  new  force  has  entered  into 
public  life — a  new  force,  generated  by 
the  woman's  movement.  I  believe  a 
great  campaign  for  organizing  pub- 
lic opinion  and  bringing  its  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  governments  of  the  world, 
could  be  initiated  now  by  the  woman's 
movement  in  America  and  carried 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  Women  of  the  neutral 
European  states,  women  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  women  of  the 
other  belligerent  nations,  would  fall  in- 
to line.  A  world-wide  movement  for 
constructive  and  creative  peace  such  as 
the  world  has  never  yet  seen  might  even 
now  come  into  being — a  movement 
which  would  influence  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  humanity.  Such  a  cam- 
paign has  already  been  started  in  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia. 

When  the  history  of  this  almost  in- 
conceivable world  tragedy  comes  to  be 
written,  I  fervently  hope  there  will  be 
one  chapter  telling  of  the  part  played 
by  women,  not  only  in  the  work  of  heal- 
ing and  replenishing  wounded  and 
mangled  humanity,  but  in  bringing  to 
birth  a  new  spirit, — generating  a  new 
reconstructive  force  in  the  world.  That 
reconstructive  spirit  must  be  embodied 
in  a  peace  which  shall  keep  the  allies 
true  to  their  slogan  that  this  is  a  "war 
to  end  war";  a  peace  which  shall  give 
place  for  the  progressive  evolution  of 
humanity,  generation  after  generation, 
to  an  ever  higher  standard  of  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. 


THE  PLATFORM 


THE  MOVEMENT  PROPOSES: 

THAT  THE  DEMOCRACIES  OF  THE 
WORLD  BE  REINFORCED  BY  THE  INCLU- 
SION OF  THE  MOTHER-HALF  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE  INTO  THE  RANKS  OF  AR- 
TICULATE CITIZENSHIP. 

THAT  SOME  CONSTITUTIONAL  MA- 
CHINERY BE  CREATED,  WHERE  NONE  AT 

PRESENT  EXISTS,  BY  WHICH  THE  DE- 
MOCRACIES MAY  EXERCISE  SOME  CON- 
TROL OVER  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

THAT  ALL  TREATIES  AND  ALLIANCES 
ON  THE  PART  OF  ANY  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TION SHALL  BE  RATIFIED  BY  THE  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

THAT  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  AR- 
MAMENTS SHALL  BE  NATIONALIZED  AND 
THAT  THE  EXPORT  OF  AMMUNITION 
FROM  ONE  COUNTRY  TO  ANOTHER  SHALL 
BE  VETOED. 

THAT  THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS 
SHALL  BE  HELD  TO  THEIR  SLOGAN  THAT 
THIS  IS  A  WAR  TO  END  WAR. 

THAT  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE 
NO  PROVINCE  SHALL  BE  TRANSFERRED 
FROM  ONE  GOVERNMENT  TO  ANOTHER 
WITHOUT  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  POPU- 
LATION CONCERNED;  THAT  THIS  CON- 

SF.XT     SHALL     BE     OBTAINED     BY     PLEB- 


ISCITE; AND  THAT  WOMEN,  WHO  HAVE 
SUFFERED  EQUALLY  WITH  MEN,  SHALL 
BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PLEBISCITE. 

THAT  WOMEN  AS  WELL  AS  MEN 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  AS  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THEIR  NATION  TO  THE  HAGUE  CON- 
FERENCE. 

THAT  THE  DEMOCRACIES  SHALL  PRESS 
FOR  SOME  KIND  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT  BY  WHICH  ALL  THE  NA- 
TIONS SHALL  PUT  THEMSELVES  AT  THE 
BACK  OF  ANY  ONE  LAW-ABIDING  NA- 
TION THAT  IS  AGGRESSIVELY  ATTACKED. 
OR  OF  ANY  SMALL  COUNTRY  THAT  IS 
MENACED  BY  A  STRONGER  POWER. 

THAT  THE  IDEA  BE  BROUGHT  TO  THE 
FRONT  AND  THE  POSSIBILITY  DISCUSSED, 
OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  EUROPEAN 
SENATE  COMPOSED  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  EVERY  EUROPEAN  NATION.  THAT 
THIS  SENATE  EXIST  FOR  THE  DISCUS- 
SION OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONCERNS  AND 
IN  THIS  WAY  A  MEANS  MAY  BE  CON- 
STRUCTED WHEREBY  NATIONS  CAN  SEEK 
TO  OBTAIN  WHAT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THEIR  NATIONAL  LIFE 
BY  BARGAIN  AND  BY  EXCHANGE,  INSTEAD 

OF  BY  SECRET  TREACHERY  OR  OPEN 
SLAUGHTER  AND  LOOT. 


IMPERISHABLE  BELGIUM 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


TN  1910,  following  a  four  years'  investigation,  B.  Seebohm  Rown- 
tree,  manufacturer,  reformer,  and  author  of  the  widely  known 
study  of  poverty  in  York,  brought  out  his  Land  and  Labour,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  remarkable  co-operative  development  in  agriculture  and 
industry  in  Belgium.  It  is  the  fate  of  this  social  fabric  of  the  Low- 
lands which  Mr.  Lasker,  who  for  some  years  has  assisted  Mr.  Rown- 
tree  in  his  work  of  research  and  reform,  discusses  in  this  article. 


MANY  Americans  will  remember 
the  Tete  de  Flandres  with  its 
yacht     club     and     restaurant 
gardens  overlooking  the  busy 
Scheldt  and  the  beautiful  river-front  of 
Antwerp.    A  picture  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don illustrated  papers  a  few  weeks  ago 
showed  that  nothing  remains  of  this  de- 
lightful resort  but  a 'heap  of  ruins.    But 
I    shall    always    remember   the    evening 
when  I  was  last  there,  sitting  close  to 
the  front,  with  the  sparkling  river  lap- 
ping  against    the    low    embankment.      I 
was  conversing     with     a   distinguished 
Belgian  on  the  subject  of  patriotism. 

My  own  impression,  after  some  stay 
in  his  country,  had  been  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people  manifested  itself  in 
local  rather  than  in  national  affairs,  and 
that  patriotic  pride  was  not  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  average  citizen. 
To  this  opinion  my  companion  demur- 
red. He  gave  historical  instances  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  a  strong  national 
sentiment  even  before  the  fusion  of  the 
Walloon  and  Flemish  people  was  ac- 
complished under  the  present  monarchy. 
I  believe  it  was  Emile  de  Goncourt  who 
aroused  a  heated  discussion  some  years 
ago  by  breaking  out :  "There  are  no 
Belgians.  There  are  only  Walloons  and 
Flemish.  One  must  not  confuse  nation- 
al unity  with  the  accidents  of  political 


boundaries."  He  was  wrong.  Today 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  national  unity 
of  Belgium  is  as  strong  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  civilized  world,  and  this 
without  the  predominance,  political  or 
social,  of  one  of  its  component  races 
over  the  other. 

The  unifying  forces  are  not,  perhaps, 
at  ordinary  times  so  clearly  visible  as 
they  are  in  such  other  "young"  nations 
with  mixed  populations,  as  Germany  or 
the  United  States.  But  they  are  there 
all  the  same,  deriving  their  strength 
from  two  elements  which  more  than  any 
others  are  characteristic  of  the  Belgian 
people  as  a  whole  and  fundamental  to 
the  position  which  they  have  made  for 
themselves  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  These  elements  are,  a  deeply  in- 
grained love  of  liberty,  and  an  aptitude 
for  association  for  common  ends  which 
is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  experi- 
ence. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  these  ancient 
motive  forces,  the  Belgians  have  not 
only  secured  the  stability  of  their  na- 
tional existence  but  have  accomplished 
in  peace  and  in  war  works  which  set  a 
shining  example  to  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Bjornson,  shortly  before 
his  death,  wrote  a  powerful  article  for 
a  Swiss  paper  in  which  he  tried  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  smaller  nations  of 


Europe  over  their  greater  neighbors  as 
civilizing  forces.  Denmark,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium  have  indeed, 
each  in  her  own  way,  enriched  the  world 
with  movements  which  in  their  impor- 
tance to  human  progress  stand  in  no 
relation  to  the  comparative  smallness  of 
their  population  or  their  diplomatic  in- 
fluence at  the  courts  of  the  great  pow- 
ers. Of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  in 
particular  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
proved  to  the  world  the  possibility  of 
fusing  in  a  vital  and  progressive  com- 
monwealth races  of  marked  difference ; 
and  that  they  have,  in  this  process,  ex- 
tracted from  each  the  most  precious 
contributions,  material  and  spiritual, 
that  each  was  able  to  make  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole. 

This  has  been  possible  only  by  a  con- 
fidence in  the  national  destiny  which, 
far  from  being  based  upon  military  vir- 
tues and  a  crushing  burden  of  arma- 
ments, has  for  its  root  the  freedom  of 
development  of  which  a  liberal  consti- 
tution is  the  guaranty.  In  some  re- 
spects, the  Belgian  constitution  is  more 
liberal  even  than  the  British.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  for  instance,  that  the  two 
languages  of  the  people,  French  and 
Flemish,  have  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue side  by  side,  without  any  attempt 
by  the  governing  class  to  suppress  either 
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the  one  or  the  other.  Among  the  refu- 
gees who  came  to  England  during  the 
last  two  months,  many  families  were  ig- 
norant of  the  French  language — to  the 
great  disappointment  of  gushing  ladies 
who,  making  up  to  them  in  the  streets, 
showered  on  their  victims  some  of  the 
crumbs  of  their  best  "Boulognese." 

Owing  to  intermarriage  and  to  the 
wonderfully  developed  system  of  trans- 
portation under  which  a  great  part  of  the 
industrial  workers  live  long  distances 
from  the  locality  where  they  are  em- 
ployed, the  language  boundary — which 
goes  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  west 
to  east,  separating  Flanders  from 
Hainaut  and  Limbourg  from  Liege,  and 
dividing  Brabant  into  equal  halves — re- 
mains almost  intact  to  this  day.  Only 
in  Brussels  are  both  languages  spoken 
by  the  majority  of  the  population. 

The  foremost  contribution  of  Belgium 
to  human  progress,  then,  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  object  lesson  which  it  offers  of  a 
European  commonwealth  based  not  on 
military  power  or  industrial  superiority, 
but  on  the  free  co-operation  of  two  dis- 
tinct peoples,  differing  widely  in  lan- 
•guage,  manners,  and  occupations.  Such 
an  example  as  this  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  Europe.  Whatever  the  con- 
tending armies  of  the  great  powers  may 
destroy  on  Belgian  soil,  they  cannot 
destroy  the  spirit  which  underlies  the 
national  life  and  marks  the  greatness  of 
the  people. 

It  is  this  spirit,  also,  to  which  we  have 
to  look  more  than  to  any  relief  funds  or 
grants  by  wealthier  countries,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Belgium's  material 


BELGIAN  REFUGEES  GIVEN 
SHELTER  BY  FARMERS  IN 
DISTRICTS  AS  YET  OUTSIDE 
THE  ZONE  OF  FIGHTING 


welfare.  Her  factories  may  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  her  banks  emptied,  her 
harbors  desolated,  her  commercial  or- 
ganization dissolved,  her  people  fled 
from  the  horror  of  devastation  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  globe;  but  the 
spirit  which  has  dominated  her  history 
and  built  up  her  material  prosperity  re- 
mains unshaken  and  is  bound  to  assert 
itself. 

Belgian  Grit 

I  f  they  were  not  so  tragic,  one  might 
almost  laugh  about  some  of  the  curious 
manifestations  of  Belgian  grit  and  ten- 
acity. Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago  I 
received  an  appeal  for  aid  from  a  spe- 
cific benevolent  fund  in  a  Belgian  town 
at  a  time  when  battle  raged  only  a  few 
miles  outside  the  walls  of  that  very 
place.  The  Belgians  are  not  going  to 
sit  waiting  for  the  help  from  outside 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  owes  to 
them.  Many  of  her  most  prominent 
citizens  are  busy  at  work  now ;  others 
who  have  been  shelled  out  of  home  and 
office  will  return  as  soon  as  the  country 
is  evacuated.  And  they  will  employ  in 
the  great  task  which  lies  before  them  the 
very  qualities  which  have  made  them 
prosper  in  the  past.  A  people  which  has 
practically  made  its  own  soil  out  of 
arid  wastes  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from 
the  rebuilding  of  its  towns  and  villages. 
"The  soil  of  Flanders,"  says  Emile  de 
I.aveleye,  "hardly  permits  of  the  natural 
growth  of  heather  and  furze.  It  is  the 
worst  soil  in  all  Europe ;  sterile  sand 
like  that  of  La  Campine  and  of  Brand- 
enburg. .  .  .  [Though]  fertilized  by 


ten  centuries  of  laborious  husbandry, 
the  soil  of  Flanders  does  not  yield  a 
single  crop  without  being  manured  once 
or  twice — a  fact  unique  in  Europe." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  areas  which 
consist  of  this  sandy  soil  have  not  the 
lowest,  but  the  highest  agricultural  land 
values  of  any  in  Belgium.  Similarly  in 
the  Ardennes  and  other  barren  hill  dis- 
tricts, which  in  England  would  be  given 
up  to  grouse  and  in  Scotland  to  deer, 
the  Belgians  have  during  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  rapidly  increased  the  • 
area  under  timber,  not  only  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  growers,  but  with  valuable 
results  in  the  effects  upon  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  country. 

This  constructive  national  ability  is 
due  not  only  to  the  enterprise  and  ten- 
acity of  individuals,  unhampered  by  re- 
strictions such  as  the  feudal  spirit  still 
imposes  on  the  British  country-side,  nor 
to  the  wide  diffusion  of  ownership,  but 
largely  to  the  associative  tendencies  of 
the  Belgians.  These  influence  their  ac- 
tions in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  more  willing  to  co-operate  na- 
tionally and  in  local  groups  for  common 
ends ;  on  the  other,  they  accept  more 
willingly  than  the  British  the  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  which  well-equipped 
departments  of  government  are  able  to 
give  them.  The  Belgian  farmer  and 
small  land-owner,  for  instance,  is  not 
frightened  by  government  interference; 
there  are  no  great  lords  and  magnates 
who  are  likely  to  pervert  the  govern- 
ment machine  for  their  own  ends.  As  a 
result,  he  obtains  an  amount  of  "pater- 
nal" assistance  which  the  distrust  of  the 
British  farmer  would  not  enable  the 
most  benevolent  government  to  render 
to  him. 

Speaking  of  forestry,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  state  owns  only  about  six  per 
cent  of  the  area  under  woods  and  for- 
ests, and  private  -owners  about  two- 
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A  FAMILY  OF  BELGIAN  REFUGEES  BEFORE  THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE,  LONDON 

The  burning   of  Louvain  left  this   family  destitute.     The  labels  they  are  wearing  show  tlieir  destination,  the  homes  offered  by 

sympathetic  English  people. 


thirds.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  educational 
work  and  supervision  of  the  state  for- 
estry department,  the  rate  at  which 
available  land  is  being  planted  is  more 
rapid  than  it  was ;  more  scientific  meth- 
ods are  followed  in  the  choice  of  trees, 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  and 
thinning;  with  the  result  that  excellent 
financial  results  are  obtained  even  by 
people  who  were  sceptical  and  in  times 
past  preferred  to  take  what  they  could  out 
of  the  land  rather  than  wait  for  slow 
returns.  The  sporting  rights  are  usually 
let  to  people  in  the  towns ;  but  as  one 
agriculturist  said  with  a  sigh,  "The 
'game  nuisance'  with  us  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  for  decent  sport." 

In  agriculture  generally,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  government  official  and  cultivator 
in  Belgium  is  more  successful  than  in 
most  other  states.  In  a  country  of  small 
and  very  small  holdings,  this,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  Not 
counting  plots  of  less  than  one  acre,  the 
average  size  of  "farms"  in  Belgium  is 
no  more  than  14j^  acres,  compared  with 
24  acres  in  France,  33J/J  in  Prussia,  49 
in  Denmark,  and  63  in  Great  Britain. 
Needless  to  say,  this  includes  a  vast 
number  of  holdings  on  which  a  family 
cannot  exist  but  which  form  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  their  income.  Five 
acres  of  land  may  produce  a  mere  trifle 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grape-growing 


district  outside  the  gates  of  Brussels,  he 
enough  for  a  satisfactory  livelihood.  It 
all  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  the 
particular  holding  is  put  to  its  best  use. 
Although  much  headway  is  made  in 
other  European  countries,  and  in  the 
United  States,  also,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  agricultural  education,  the  Bel- 
gian system  can  claim  to  be  unique  in  its 
completeness  and  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  reaches  and  teaches  every 
class  of  cultivators. 

Spread  of  Knowledge 

A  few  years  ago,  I  counted  about 
10,000  popular  lectures  on  agricultural 
subjects  given  in  one  year  to  an  agri- 
cultural population  of  about  700,000 
adults,  not  counting  university  and  col- 
lege courses  or  classes  at  continuation 
schools  for  children.  More  important 
still  is  the  personal  expert  advice  which 
is  available  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
"Agronomes"  attend  the  markets,  visit 
the  farmer  on  his  farm,  conduct  experi- 
ments on  state  farms,  and  send  out  hun- 
dreds of  letters  to  inquiring  correspond- 
ents. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  B.  Seebohm 
Rowntree,  who  has  studied  their  influ- 
ence on  the  spot,  "that  the  work  of  the 
agronomes  is  increasing  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  improving  its  meth- 
ods throughout  Belgium,  for  although  a 


lew  of  the  older  practical  farmers  still 
look  askance  at  'college-bred  men  with 
their  new-fangled  theories,'  the  younger 
generation  is  increasingly  willing  to 
listen  to  them;  and  through  their  agency 
the  latest  information  with  regard  to 
scientific  farming  is  being  brought  home 
to  many  small  holders." 

Even  more  important  than  the  educa- 
tional help  which  the  Belgian  farmer 
accepts  from  those  who  are  able  to  give 
it,  is  his  co-operation  with  his  fellow- 
cultivators.  There  is  hardly  a  village 
which  has  not  got  its  co-operative  so- 
ciety and  hardly  a  society  which  does 
not  contain  the  majority  of  men  in  the 
district  who  are  eligible  for  membership. 
Some  of  the  organizations  were  estab- 
lished years  ago  by  the  government  and 
arc  still  partly  supported  by  it.  Others 
are  founded  by  private  endeavor.  The 
state-aided  societies,  cornices  agricoles, 
had  probably  about  90,000  members  when 
the  war  broke  out ;  they  are  federated 
in  provincial  councils,  and  assist  the 
Government  in  protecting  and  stimulat- 
ing different  branches  of  agriculture. 
They  are  doing  most  excellent  work  by 
the  organization  and  support  of  agricul- 
tural shows  and  the  supervision  of  ex- 
periment stations.  Some  of  the  larger 
of  these  societies  have  libraries  and 
museums,  carry -on  research,  and  organ- 
ize local  societies  for  mutual  insurance, 
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SOCIETIES  FOR  THE 
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purchase,  sale,  improvement  of  stock, 
and  similar  undertakings. 

These  local  activities,  however,  are 
being  reore  and  more  taken  over  by 
so-called  "free"  associations,  which  are 
less  under  government  control  yet  re- 
ceive a  certain  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port from  the  state.  They  are  also  fed- 
erated nationally  and  provincially  and 
enter  every  phase  of  country  life. 

For  an  understanding  of  Belgian  eco- 
nomic development,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  intimate  association  of 
political  and  religious  ideas  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  The  devotion 
of  the  Belgian  for  his  co-operative  so- 
ciety often  springs  largely  from  the 
depth  of  his  political  party  conviction, 
or  of  his  loyalty  to  the  parish  priest.  It 
may  strike  the  foreign  visitor  as  curious 
that  the  president  of  a  society  for  the 
co-operative  purchase  of  manure  should, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  suddenly 
break  out  into  a  violent  harangue  against 
his  political  adversaries;  but  it  helps  to 
explain  why  Belgium,  as  Mr.  Rowntree 
computes,  "employs  thirty-five  times  as 
much  potash,  two  and  a  quarter  times  as 
much  phosphates,  and  over  three  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  United  King- 
dom." 

I  have  no  recent  statistics  to  show 
the  development  of  these  free  co-opera- 
tive organizations.  The  Boerenbond, 
the  most  important  federation  of  such 
societies,  operating  in  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp,  Brabant  and  Limbourg,  had  a 
few  years  ago  a  membership  of  over 
40,000.  bought  in  one  year  for  its  mem- 
bers $1,600,000  worth  of  manures,  about 
100  tons  of  seeds,  and  $25,000  worth  of 
machinery ;  it  superintended  70  co- 
operative dairies,  managed  a  number  of 


flour  mills  and  other  commercial  under- 
takings and  conducted  a  banking  busi- 
ness with  nearly  three  hundred  credit 
associations  of1  the  Raiffeisen  type. 

In  his  book  on  Belgium,  published  in 
1910,  Mr.  Rowntree  enumerates  among 
other  organizations  382'  societies  for  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle,  344  for  that 
of  goats,  24  for  that  of  rabbits,  9  for 
that  of  pigs ;  he  found  252  societies  of 
bee-keepers,  184  of  horticulturists,  85  of 
poultry-keepers,  39  of  hop-growers,  77 
of  beet-root  cultivators — a  list  which,  he 


says,  is  by  no  means  complete ;  and  this 
in  an  agricultural  population  of  certainly 
less  than  a  million,  all  told.  In  addition, 
there  were  497  co-operative  dairies  with 
52,380  members,  owning  among  them 
146,674  cows,  one-fifth  of  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  Agricultural  Census.  It  is 
almost  incredible — but  authenticated — 
that  in  1907  there  were  in  Belgium  over 
1,600  societies  for  the  insurance  of  live 
stock. 

Of  course,  the  American  reader  must 
not  think  of  1,600  big  corporations  in 
Manhattan  sky-scrapers;  at  least  one  of 
the  mutual  societies  Mr.  Rowntree  dis- 
covered to  consist  of  a  group  of  small 
cultivators  cutting  up  their  dead  cows  in 
a  village  shed  and  compelling  every 
member  to  purchase  a  certain  portion. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  these  small  societies 
with  their  apparently  ludicrous  trans- 
actions which  have  proved  suited  to  the 
national  genius  and  which,  by  the  very 
primitiveness  of  their  methods,  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  lowest 
point. 

Of  special  interest  among  the  co- 
operative organizations  of  the  Belgian 
farmer,  are  the  credit  societies  which 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  independence 
in  spite  of  an  often  very  limited  capital. 
They  are  formed  almost  in  every  case 
on  the  model  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks; 
the  members  accept  unlimited  liability 
for  the  loans  of  any  one  of  them.  This 
guaranty  enables  the  farmers  to  obtain 
the  credit  they  require  practically  upon 
the  strength  of  their  reputation.  The 
unlimited  liability  inspires  such  confi- 
dence among  capitalists  that  they  are 
glad,  as  a  rule,  to  lend  on  favorable 
terms.  It  also  means  that  the  members 
must  know  each  other  pretty  well,  and 
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therefore  tends  to  limit  their  operations 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Since 
recent  statistics  are  not  available,  I  must 
again  content  myself  with  quoting  figures 
which  are  several  years  old. 

At  the  end  of  1907,  Belgium  had  523 
of  these  banks  with  nearly  25,000  mem- 
bers, lending  annually  a  sum  of  about 
$800,000.  In  1908,  there  were  584  of 
these  banks ;  and  judging  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  their  number  in  recent  years, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  probably 
about  700,  with  annual  loans  amounting 
to  somewhere  about  a  million  dollars. 
The  credit  banks  also  receive  deposits 
from  their  members,  amounting  in  re- 
cent years  to  millions  of  dollars  in  excess 
of  the  loans  made,  and  the  surplus  each 
year  is  placed  with  the  National  Savings 
Bank.  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
to  these  deposits  during  the  war,  or 
what  will  be  the  financial  position  of  the 
societies  when  it  is  over:  It  is  strongly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  government  will  be 
put  into  the  position  of  averting  the 
bankruptcy  of  so  many  flourishing  little 
savings  funds,  which  have  played,  and 
if  wisely  administered  will  again  play,  a 
very  important  part  in  the  country's 
rural  economy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  exist- 
ence of  thousands  of  peasant  cultivators 
is  bound  up  with  the  solvency  of  these 
banks  and  the  other  co-operative  under- 
takings in  which  they  have  staked  their 
all. 

Result  of  Co-operation 

The  productivity  of  Belgian  agricul- 
ture is  the  best  test  of  the  effect  which 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  government 
and  the  co-operation  of  cultivators  have 
had  upon  the  use  of  the  land.  Not  only 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cultivable 
area  devoted  to  profitable  crops  than  in 
most  other  European  countries  (only 
one-quarter  under  grass  as  compared 
with  one-third  in  France  and  over  one- 
half  in  Great  Britain),  but  in  the  yield 
per  acre  of  the  principal  crops,  she  heads 
the  list  in  nearly  every  instance,  includ- 
ing cereals,  potatoes,  and  root  crops, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  of  cattle  per 
square  mile  of  territory.  Of  pigs  also, 
Belgium  keeps  more  than  any  other 
European  country,  and  she  excels  in  the 
smaller  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as 
the  breeding  of  rabbits  (mostly  sold  to 
England),  and  horticulture. 

As  a  result,  the  net  imports  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  not  including  exotic 
foods,  per  head  of  the  population  in 
Belgium  are  only  one-half  of  those  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  protective 
duties  on  any  items  except  oats,  meat 
and  butter. 

But  the  claim  of  these  co-operative 
rural  organizations  to  world-wide  atten- 
tion is  not  only  an  economic  one.  They 
have  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country- 
side. Wherever  they  exist,  the  tone  of 


Farmhouse  on  a 
prosperous  50-acre 
farm  in  Flanders, 
37J4  acres  of 
which  belongs  to 
the  cultivator. 


Interior  of  the 
above.  Sixteen 
children  in  this 
household,  six  of 
them  now  helping 
on  the  farm ;  one 
in  America. 


Dwelling-house 
on  a  5-acre  farm 
increased  in  eight- 
een years  from 
1%  acres.  This 
Flanders  farmer 
has  five  sons. 


House  of  an  ag- 
ricultural laborer 
which  he  owns 
himself. 


/Vow  Ratcntrce't 
Land  anil  Labour 
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the  locality  is  raised.  No  drunkard  or 
person  of  shifty  character  is  likely  to  be 
admitted  into  a  society  all  the  members 
of  which  accept  unlimited  responsibility 
for  the  loans  of  each.  H.  W.  Wolff,  in 
his  book  on  agricultural  banks,  gives 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  they 
stimulate  not  only  enterprise,  but  also 
prudence  and  wise  living. 

The  penetration  of  a  co-operative 
spirit  into  the  everyday  thought  and 
action  of  the  people  as  exemplified  in 
Belgium  also  fosters  a  strong  local  pa- 
triotism. The  man  who  is  in  constant 
touch  with  his  fellow  workers  is  a  better 
citizen  than  the  man  whose  horizon  is 
narrowed  by  an  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  his  personal  interests.  It  is  this 
social  influence  which  has  given  such 
world-wide  fame  to  the  co-operative  en- 
terprise of  the  industrial  workers  in  the 
Belgian  towns.  Economically  the  co- 
operative distributive  societies,  even  of 
Brussels  and  Ghent,  are  less  important 
than  those  of  the  British  manufacturing 
centers.  While  agricultural  co-operation 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
party,  the  co-operative  movement  in  the 
towns  obtains  its  impulse  chiefly  from 
its  close  association  with  the  Labor 
party.  Many  visitors  to  Brussels  will 
remember  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  with 
its  originally  planned  building  and  multi- 
farious social  and  educational  activities. 

Profits  of  the  societies  go  into  the 
party  funds,  but  their  political  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  edu- 
cation in  self-government  which  their 
management  affords,  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual interests  which  they  foster  among 
their  members.  It  is  its  spiritual  influ- 
ence rather  than  its  aid  to  party  funds 
which,  in  these  distressful  times,  makes 
the  Belgian  co-operative  movement  an 
asset  of  imperishable  value  to  the  re- 
cuperative power  of  the  nation. 

Many  other  social  movements  might  be 
named  in  which  the  Belgians  have  set 
object  lessons  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  have  already  mentioned  their  remark- 
able system  of  transportation.  While 
lack  of  space  does  not  permit  me  to  de- 
scribe it  in  detail.  I  can,  in  a  few  words, 
point  out  what  national  foresight  and 


the  co-ordination  of  public  .and  private 
enterprise  have  in  this  matter  achieved 
for  the  general  good. 

Until  the  war  broke  out,  the  Belgians 
undoubtedly  were  the  best  housed  nation 
in  Europe.  If  the  invading  armies  had 
concentrated  their  destructive  talents  on 
the  few  confined  slum  areas  of  the  great 
cities,  we  should  find  little  cause  to  com- 
plain. But  unfortunately,  when  we  read 
of  the  devastation  of  whole  villages,  we 
must  remember  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  habitations  not  only  of 
the  agricultural  but  also  of  the  indus- 
trial population — habitations  which  are 
the  envy  of  the  workers  of  other  lands, 
have  been  destroyed.  Belgian  workers, 
by  means  of  a  rapid  train  service  at 
cheap  fares,  are  enabled  to  live  dis- 
tributed over  wide  semi-rural  areas. 
Land  values  have  been  kept  down,  and 
the  mobility  of  the  workers — their 
choice  of  employment — is  increased  even 
though  they  own  their  'houses.  Though 
the  great  majority  of  them  only  live  a 
few  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
work,  they  are  able,  if  necessary,  to  look 
for  employment  at  distances  of  fifty 
miles  and  more. 

Villagers  of  Modern  Industry 

Residence  in  the  country,  with  a  fair- 
sized  garden  attached  to  most  houses, 
has  other  advantages  which  go  a  long 
way  to  compensate  for  the  time  lost  in 
transit.  The  Brussels  bricklayer,  when 
work  is  scarce,  stays  at  home  working 
on  his  garden  plot  or  for  a  neighboring 
farmer,  and  leaves  what  jobs  there  are 
to  his  less  fortunate  mate  who  lives  in 
the  town  itself.  The  Antwerp  docker 
does  not  hang  about  the  dock  gates  wait- 
ing for  a  ship  to  arrive,  but  awaits  in 
his  own  village  the  telephone  call  of  the 
labor  bureau.  He  usually  has  a  side  of 
bacon,  a  sack  of  potatoes,  and  other 
food,  about  his  home,  and  does  not  starve 
the  moment  his  wage  ceases  to  come  in. 
His  children  are  brought  up  amid  rural 
surroundings,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
cleavage  between  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural employment  as  there  is,  for  in- 
stance, in  England.  "Scratch  the  Flem- 


ish  miner,"  is  a  saying,  "and  underneath 
his  grime  you  will  find  a  peasant."  He 
is  able  to  go  back  to  work  on  the  land  if 
circumstances  incline  him  to  do  so. 

The  financing  of  Belgian  housing  en- 
terprise has  been  studied  by  many  Eng- 
lish and  American  reformers.  Briefly, 
the  National  Savings  Bank,  which  re- 
ceives deposits  of  workmen  towards  pro- 
vision for  their  old  age,  lends  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  interest  to  local  credit 
societies,  formed  by  the  state,  by  prov- 
inces, by  local  authorities  and  private 
individuals,  one-half  of  the  capital  sub- 
scribed ;  and  the  terms  on  which  the  in- 
dividual lender  can  borrow  are  such  as 
to  preclude  anxiety  lest  mortgages  fall 
due  and  have  to  be  renewed  at  an  in- 
creased rate  of  interest.  Nearly  fifty 
thousand  houses  have  been  built  under 
the  operation  of  this  system. 

In  industrial  and  commerical  enter- 
prise generally,  the  Belgians  have  shown 
in  the  past  the  same  qualities  of  per- 
severance, enterprise  and  co-operation 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  activities 
which  I  have  named.  Though  entering 
somewhat  late  into  the  industrial  field, 
unprotected  by  a  powerful  navy  or  a 
prohibitive  tariff,  they  have  been  able 
to  conquer  many  markets.  At  first,  their 
competition  necessarily  meant  undercut- 
ting in  price  and  reliance  upon  cheap- 
ness, rather  than  quality.  But  for  some 
years,  Belgian  manufacturers  have  grad- 
ually succeeded  in  making  for  themselves 
a  reputation  for  quality  as  well ;  and  by 
an  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  world 
and  a  versatility  which  is  surprising 
within  so  confined  an  area  of  produc- 
tion, the  industrial  classes  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  raise  their  material  prosperity 
up  to  an  even  higher  level  than  that  so> 
far  attained. 

In  art  and  in  literature  this  valiant 
nation  has  achieved  undying  fame;  the 
greatness  of  its  tradition  does  not  lie 
dormant  but  continually  blossoms  out  in 
fresh  growths  which  influence  the  trend 
of  human  progress.  The  genius  of  a 
people  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fire  or 
sword;  it  will  live  on  when  the  last 
mitrailleuse  is  rusting  in  the  basement 
of  the  historical  museum  at  Brussels. 
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Ships  and  Sealing  Wax 

Incorporation  as  a  Means  of  Avoiding  Increased  Liability 

in  Admiralty 


CONGRESS    recently    authorized 
American  registry  for  foreign- 
built    ships.      Thirty-four   such 
ships  have    declared    their  in- 
tention to  become  "American"  and  have 
applied  for  permission  to  fly  the  United 
States  flag.    Twenty-five  of  these  ships — 
the   United   Fruit   Company's   fleet — not 
content     with     the     usual     indicia     of 
Americanism  will  enjoy  in  addition   an 
ultra-American  individualism. 

Each  ship  will  be  a  corporation  or, 
technically  speaking,  the  ownership  of 
each  vessel  will  be  vested  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  will  take  the  vessel's  name 
and  the  corporate  property  of  which  may 
consist  of  the  vessel  alone.  The  details 
of  the  corporate  reorganization  which 
accompanied  the  transfer  of  these  ves- 
sels from  British  to  American  registry, 
appear  in  the  following  news  items 
taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  10: 

"The  United  Fruit  Company  has  taken 
steps  to  transfer  25  steamers  of  its  fleet 
to  the  American  flag.  In  pursuance  of 
this  purpose  25  corporate  certificates 
have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of 


Thomas  I.  Parkinson 

LEGISLATION  DRAFTING    RESEARCH   FUND 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

state  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  business  as  ship-owners  be- 
tween ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  United  States;  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

"Each  company  takes  the  name  of  one 
of  the  ships  which  is  to  be  transferred. 
The  actual  transfer  will  be  accomplished 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  directors  of  this 


THE  "SANTA  At  ARIA" 
At  the  top  of  the  page  is  shown 
one  of  the  fleet  of  twenty-five 
sliips  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany which,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war,  have  come  in 
under  the  American  flag. 

Each  vessel  is  owned  by  a  stock 
company,  capitalised  at  $1,000  un- 
der the  lavas  of  the  state  of  Ncu> 
York. 

What  this  may  mean  to  passen- 
gers and  crew  in  case  of  disaster, 
is  discussed  by  Mr.  Parkinson. 


group  of  new  corporations,  transfer  will 
probably  be  completed  this  week.  The 
capital  stock  of  each  of  the  new  com- 
panics  is  nominally  $1,000.  The  direc- 
tors  of  all  the  companies  are  A.  W. 
Preston.  Minor  C.  Keith,  H.  G.  Levick, 
K.  K.  McLaren,  E.  W.  Ong,  Bradley  W. 
Palmer,  and  Frederick  R.  Swift." 

The  Zacapa,  transferred  by  the  Fruit 
Company  to  the  Zacapa  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, sailed  from  New  York  on 
September  16  flying  the  American  flag. 

Our  satisfaction  at  this  extension  of 
our  merchant  marine  does  not  prevent 
i mi-  entertaining  some  curiosity  as  to  the 
motive  and  purpose  underlying  this  mul- 
tiplication of  corporations.  Heretofore, 
these  vessels  have  been  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  or  one  of  its 
subsidiaries.  Why  were  they  not  regis- 
tered under  our  laws  and  permitted  to 
fly  our  flag  under  the  same  ownership? 
It  is  true,  they  are  still  owned  by  "sub- 
sidiaries" of  the  Fruit  Company,  but 
the  important  change  in  the  method  of 
holding  title  to  them  is  that  now  there 
is  a  "subsidiary"  for  each  of  the  ves- 
sels. Probably  the  Zacapa  will  be  no 
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more  popular  with  passengers  or  ship- 
pers as  the  sole  property  of  a  distinct 
corporation  than  as  one  of  a  group  of 
vessels  owned  by  the  same  corporation. 
We  know  of  no  superstition  of  the  sea 
which  insures  to  the  Zacapa  that  good 
fortune  will  smile  upon  her  because  she 
happens  to  be  a  "corporation  sole."  A 
suspicion  is  aroused  that  the  purpose  of 
her  owners  may  have  something  to  do 
with  their  legal  responsibility  to  con- 
form to  marine  regulations  or  to  an- 
swer for  personal  injury  or  damage  to 
goods,  occasioned  by  her  navigation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  or  ef- 
fect in  this  case  the  possibilities  of  abuse 
of  corporate  organization  are  dramatic- 
ally presented  by  the  incorporation  of 
these  vessels  and  the  analogies  which  it 
suggests.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
might  incorporate  the  Broadway  Lim- 
ited. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  this  trans- 
fer of  the  Zacapa  to  the  Zacapa  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  its  most  important  le- 
gal consequence  is  to  fortify  the  owner's 
present  limited  liability  in  admiralty  by 
the  added  and  in  this  case  very  similar 
rule  of  limited  liability  under  our  cor- 
poration laws. 

A  S  pointed  out  in  THE  SURVEY,  [July 
4,  1914],  our  admiralty  statutes 
limit  the  liability  of  ship-owners  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel  is  lost 
there  is  no  liability.  The  Titanic  case 
emphasized  not  only  the  absence  of  any 
substantial  liability  to  which  claimants 
could  resort,  but  also  the  backwardness 
of  our  law  from  the  point  of  view  of 
claimants  as  compared  with  the  English 
law.  For  example,  in  our  courts  vic- 
tims of  the  Titanic  disaster  could  re- 
cover from  the  owners  about  $90,000, 
whereas  in  the  English  courts  the  owners 
were  liable  for  more  than  $2,000,000. 
This  graphic  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  admiralty  statutes  has  served 
to  direct  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
repealing  or  amending  the  limited  lia- 
bility rule  in  such  manner  that  a  more 
substantial  liability  may  be  imposed  on 
the  owner. 

The  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
Zacapa  and  her  sister  ships  can  have  no 
legal  effect  until  Congress  repeals  or 
amends  the  present  limited  liability  rule 
in  admiralty  and  imposes  a  more  sub- 
stantial liability  not  dependent  on  the 
value  of  the  vessel  after  the  accident, 
suggests  that  ship-owners  and  their  ad- 
visors may  anticipate  congressional  ac- 
tion increasing  the  existing  liability. 

Under  our  present  admiralty  statutes, 
if  the  Zacapa  while  owned  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company  should  be  lost,  the  com- 
pany's liability  would  practically  go 
down  with  the  ship.  If,  however,  our 
limited  liability  [admiralty]  statute 
should  be  repealed  or  amended  as  sug- 
gested, the  company's  other  property 
might  be  liable  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  sinking  of  Zacapa  or  for  such 


portion  of  them  as  the  new  legislation 
might  provide.  The  important  point  is 
that  such  extension  of  liability  would 
probably  subject  the  owner's  other 
property  to  responsibility. 

In  other  words,  if  our  admiralty 
statutes  are  amended  so  that  more  fin- 
ancial responsibility  is  placed  on  ship- 
owners, claimants  will  be  able  to  attach 
other  property  of  the  owner  than  the 
vessel  responsible  for  the  loss,  just  as 
the  victim  of  a  railroad  accident  may 
resort  to  the  general  property  of  the 
railroad  corporation  for  satisfaction  of 
his  claim.  But  of  what  value  will  this 
right  be  to  the  claimant  if  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  is  a  corporation,  and  if  that 
corporation  owns  no  property  except  the 
foundered  vessel? 

This  situation  indicates  the  possible 
importance  of  the  incorporation  of  these 
United  Fruit  steamers.  The  incorpora- 
tion makes  practically  no  difference  so 
long  as  the  present  limited  liability  law 
remains  on  the  statute  books ;  but  if  Con- 
gress should  repeal  this  law  and  substi- 
tute the  English  statute,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  each  ship  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  both  to  the  owners  and 
to  the  public.  It  would  mean  that  the 
act  of  Congress  would  be  practically  in- 
effective and  that  the  actual  liability  in 
case  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  would  re- 
main just  where  it  was  before  the  pass- 
age of  the  act, — namely,  it  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  value  of  the  salvage,  if  any. 

PHIS  expansion  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  into 
twenty-five  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  title  to  its  American  fleet, 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
hastening  congressional  legislation  in- 
creasing the  ship-owner's  liability  for 
losses  at  sea.  If  the  incorporation 
of  each  of  these  ships  inspires  simi- 
lar efforts  on  the  part  of  other  ship- 
owners to  avoid  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased liability  by  resort  to  the  cor- 
poration cloak,  it  will  probably  do  more 
than  any  amount  of  propaganda  to  pro- 
duce remedial  legislation;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  way  will  be  found  to  make 
such  legislation  provide  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  rendered  ineffective 
by  wholesale  incorporation. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  much  criticism  of  business  abuses 
built  upon  the  provisions  of  our  incor- 
poration laws.  Abuse  of  the  corporate 
charter  to  avoid  liability  has  inspired 
some  of  these  criticisms.  These  twenty- 
five  steamship  corporations  furnish  a 
most  dramatic  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  corporate  charter  for  this 
purpose.  An  important  public  service 
will  have  been  rendered  if  public  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  abuse  and  to  means 
of  controlling  it. 

The  corporation  laws  of  New  York 
limit  liability  of  the  Zacapa  Steamship 
Corporation  to  the  value  of  its  corpo- 
rate property,  but  it  must  be  remembered 


that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  this 
rule  of  corporation  law.  It  is  merely  a 
rule  of  public  policy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  business.  Under  it  have  been 
developed  great  business  institutions  and 
important  public  agencies  which  might 
never  have  been  undertaken  if  their 
original  promoters  had  been  subjected  to 
the  risk  of  losing  property  not  invested 
in  their  venture.  The  limitation  of  their 
liability  to  the  value  of  the  corporate 
property  was  a  legitimate  inducement 
and  a  proper  protection.  The  public 
cannot  '-afford  to  take  away  from  busi- 
ness men  of  initiative  and  courage  this 
important  inducement  to  new  undertak- 
ings; but  it  is  possible  and  seems  de- 
sirable so  to  limit  the  rule  that  it  may 
not  be  abused  to  the  public  detriment. 

In  various  states,  including  New  York, 
conditions  in  particular  fields  of  busi- 
ness have  required  and  produced  legis- 
lation varying  the  limited  liability  rule 
and  imposing  on  corporate  directors 
and  stockholders  what  is  known  as  ex- 
cess liability.  This  excess  liability  is 
usually  double,  but  in  some  cases  has 
been  triple,  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
owned.  Under  this  rule  a  stockholder 
owning  ten  shares  for  which  he  has  paid 
into  the  corporate  treasury  $1,000,  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  corporate 
creditors,  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  or 
$2,000,  depending  on  whether  the  statute 
imposes  double  or  triple  liability. 

What  the  Legislature  has  done  in 
these  cases  will  undoubtedly  be  done  in 
the  case  of  steamship  corporations,  if 
the  example  set  by  the  United  Fruit 
Company  develops  an  extensive  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  limited  corporate 
liability.  Such  an  abuse  will  undoubted- 
ly be  recognized  when  the  community 
has  determined  that  a  substantial  lia- 
bility for  losses  at  sea  should  be  borne, 
and  if  necessary  insured  against,  by  the 
ship-owner;  and  when  it  is  found  that 
this  liability  is  avoided  by  incorporation 
of  the  ship. 

TJ  ESORT  to  incorporation  of  each 
vessel  as  a  substitute  for  limited 
liability  in  admiralty,  adds  one  element 
of  difficulty  to  the  program  for  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  claimants'  securing 
substantial  redress.  The  limited  lia- 
bility rule  in  admiralty  can  be  repealed 
or  amended  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
limited  corporate  liability  rule  can  be 
changed  by  legislation;  but  in  order  to 
be  effective,  this  change  would  neces- 
sarily be  accomplished  in  every  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  corporations  may  be  chart- 
ered for  conducting  the  business  of 
transportation  by  water.  This  would 
mean,  at  present,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  such  legislation  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  So  long  as 
there  is  one  state  which  refuses  to  pass 
such  legislation,  it  would  be  possible  for 
steamship  owners  to  take  out  their  chart- 
ers for  each  vessel  in  that  jurisdiction. 
Recent  efforts  to  reform  our  corporation 
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law  indicate  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
securing  such  uniformity  of  action  by  all 
the  states. 

There  are,  however,  solutions  of  this 
difficulty.  If  state  incorporation  for 
each  ship  is  resorted  to  generally,  it  is 
probable  that  the  propaganda  for  federal 
incorporation  of  corporations  engaging 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
particularly  those  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation by  water,  will  be  rapidly  advanc- 
ed. Congress  will  then  provide  that  no 
corporation  may  engage  in  transporta- 
tion by  water  unless  it  has  taken  out  a 
federal  license  or  charter. 


The  way  to  a  general  rule  by  which 
the  corporation  owners  may  be  subject- 
ed to  reasonable  but  substantial  liability 
for  losses  will  then  be  comparatively 
easy.  Or  irrespective  of  general  federal 
incorporation.  Congress  might  extend  to 
interstate  or  foreign  water  carriers  the 
principle  of  compulsory  insurance  of 
passengers,  crew,  and  cargo,  and  make 
such  insurance  a  condition  of  the  right 
to  engage  in  such  transportation.  This 
principle  has  been  made  familiar  by  its 
inclusion  in  our  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts. 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  incident   in 


the  development  of  our  corporation  law 
that  has  been  contributed  by  these  new- 
ly Americanized  ships.  Its  effect  and 
further  use  will  undoubtedly  be  watched 
with  great  interest  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  general  community.  If  the 
action  in  this  instance  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  proposed 
public  policies,  viz,  more  effective  fed- 
eral regulation  and  increased  liability 
for  loss,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  or 
recoils  on  the  interests  in  whose  favor 
it  is  advanced  and  develops  actual  pub- 
lic advantage. 


The   Bread   Line 

By  Stuart  Chase 


A   RAW,  windy  night  in  December. 
The  rain  is  falling  in  swirling  gusts. 

A  dark,  muddy  alley  deep  in  the  chasm  of  the  city. 

A  great  entrance,  bare,  lighted  from  within  by  flickering 
gas  jets ;  and  beside  it,  windows  barred  to  mid-sash  with  coarse 
cloth. 

Two  men  standing  upon  the  stoop,  chests  and  faces  close 
pressed  against  the  heavy  door ;  and  behind  them,  to  right  and 
left,  long  uneven  lines  of  closely  packed  men— 

A  snake  of  humanity  coiled  hungrily  about  the  feet  of  an 
old,  battered  building. 

Down  either  side  of  the  alley  the  lines  run,  grim,  silent,  re- 
lentless— shabby  coats  and  white  faces  fading  away  into  the 
darkness  and  the  rain. 

Brisk  policemen  walking  up  and  down,  warning  the  curious 
to  hasten.  No  need  to  maintain  order  in  the  ragged  lines. 
There  is  no  scrambling  for  places.  Each  man  follows  dogged- 
ly the  coat  and  shoulders  before  him. 

Here  and  there  the  be-draggled  bonnet  and  cape  of  a  starv- 
ing woman. 

Overhead  impenetrable  blackness,  and  the  harsh  clatter  of 
the  rain. 


SUDDENLY,  the  great  door  swings  open. 
The  two  men  upon  the  stoop  stagger  back. 
The  lines  heave  and  shudder. 

Out  from  the  flickering  brightness  come  stumbling  a  half- 
hundred  men — quickly,  quickly,  that  they  may  not  delay  those 
who  have  not  eaten — stumbling  out  of  the  open  maw  of  light 
and  fading  away  like  dim  gray  shadows. 


l,  MH,   by 
Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle 
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Within,  a  glimpse  of  long  tables  covered  with 
stained  white  paper,  an  orderly  array  of  steaming 
soup  plates,  a  hurried  stooping  corps  of  helpers,  and 
a  dark  seething  caldron  against  the  ragged  plaster  of 
the  wall. 

The  lines  begin  to  march. 

In  two  black,  shuffling  streams  they  pour  into 
the  bar  of  light. 

But  only  for  a  few  brief  seconds. 

The  room  is  filled.    No  more  may  enter. 
The  great  door  shuts  with  a  clang,  leaving  all  as 
before. 


TWO  men  upon  the  stoop,  and  behind  them,  the 
relentless  quiet  files. 

From  within,  the  clatter  of  spoons  and  crockery, 
and  the  slow,  rythmic  shifting  of  feet. 

On  the  right,  under  the  last  window,  an  old  man 
wavers  and  struggles  feebly.  His  companions  draw 
away  from  him  askance. 

Without  a  sound  he  sinks  into  the  slime  of  the  al- 
ley—^a  piteous,  black,  shapeless  mass. 

Others  stoop  to  help  him. 

The  policemen  bustle  forward  officiously. 

A  little  while,  and  the  clang  of  an  ambulance  bell 
sounds  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  huddled  figure  is  lifted  into  the  wagon. 

The  line  moves  up,  silently  filling  the  gap,  and  the 
horses  clatter  away. 

Ten  minutes  go  by. 

Once  again  the  door  swings  open — the  stumbling 
rush  of  the  inmates — the  sucking-in  of  another  room 
full — the  unending  lines  still  remaining  without — the 
rain  battering  obliquely  upon  the  windows. 


Still  standing,  they  seize  a  spoon  and  spatteringlj 
descend  upon  their  bowls  of  soup. 

A  score  of  dirty  fists  reach  for  bread. 

A  pleasant-faced  woman  offers  to  each  a  dough 
nut.  There  is  uniform  acceptance,  and  a  nod  ol 
abashed  thanks. 

Hardly  a  word  is  spoken — only  the  ceaseless  rais- 
ing and  lowering  of  spoons,  the  flickering  rush  oi 
hands  to  bread-piles,  the  intense  gulping  of  coffee. 

Fifty  homeless,  hungry  men  about  the  dismal 
room  under  the  flaring  gas  jets. 

Fifty  human  beings  clawing  with  naked  hands  at 
the  skirts  of  life. 

Ravenously  they  partake  of  their  coarse  meal- 
yet  their  eyes,  after  the  first  eager  mouthful,  are 
without  hope  or  joy. 

Strangely  similar  are  their  eyes  and  faces — old 
and  young,  bearded  and  smooth-shaven  alike. 

Ashamed,  beaten,  they  accept  humbly,  almost 
tenderly,  their  dole  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city. 

They  are  ashamed  to  ask  more  of  their  helpers. 

They  are  ashamed  to  meet  one  another's  eyes. 

They  are  in  torment  to  be  fed  and  to  be  gone  out 
of  the  sight  of  men  into  the  darkness  and  the  rain. 

There  are  no  smiles,  no  jibes,  no  friendly  human 
intercourse,  only  the  stoking  of  weary  human  en- 
gines, with  fuel  taken  from  unknowable,  unrewarded 
hands. 

A  terrible  travesty  upon  the  kindly  rite  of  break- 
ing bread. 

Suddenly  all  are  finished.    The  door  swings  open. 

Hastily,  stumblingly,  they  are  gone. 

Only  one — a  wide-eyed  boy — remains,  touching  a 
dilapidated  derby,  to  tell  his  story  to  the  director— 
who  takes  notes  upon  a  pad. 


INSIDE  a  great,  bare,  dingy  room. 
Tables  along  the  walls  with  spaces  behind  for  at- 
tendants, and  apparatus  for  cooking. 

A  man  with  a  bloody  cloth  upon  his  thumb,  inter- 
minably cutting  long  loaves  of  bread. 

A  plate  of  soup,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  spoon. 
Here  and  there  great  heaps  of  bread  and  rolls  upon 
nicked  platters. 

With  incredible  swiftness,  the  entering  men  find 
their  places. 


THE  gas  jets  flare  low  as  the  wind  sweeps  in. 
The  rain  thunders  an  instant  upon  the  windows. 

The  tables  are  cleared  and  reset  from  steaming 
buckets. 

With  a  little  ghost  of  weary  expectation  the  first 
new-comer  enters. 

Outside  the  lines  move  up,  drawing  their  soaking 
coats  a  little  closer  about  them. 

Somewhere  high  in  the  darkness,  a  clock  strikes 
eleven  times. 


LAW    AND    ORDER 

THE    ISSUE    IN    COLORADO 


By  John  A.  Fitch 


l>tl  Underwood  and  Underwood 


OF    THE    STAFF    OF    THE    SURVEY 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COLORADO   NATIONAL   GUARD  ENTERING   THE    STRIKE   DISTRICT 


LATE  last  August  a  grand  jury  ad- 
journed     in      Trinidad.        The 
strike     in     the     Colorado     coal 
mines  had  been  on  since   Sep- 
tember,   1913.     In   the   course   of   those 
eleven  months,    there    had    been  riots, 
battles,  and  murders.     There  had  been 
armed    conflicts,    first    between    strikers 
and    mine    guards    who    carried    deputy 
sheriffs'     commissions;     later     between 
strikers  and  the  National  Guard  of  the 
state.     The   warfare   was   stopped   only 
by   the    arrival    of    federal    troops    last 
May! 

As  a  result  of  all  this  turmoil  there 
were  charges  in  the  air  against  strike 
leaders,  mine  guards  and  county  officials. 
There  was  need  of  a  grand  jury  to  in- 
quire into  the  activities  of  all  men  who 
had  been  carrying  on  private  war. 

A  grand  jury  in  Colorado  is  composed 
of  twelve  men.  The  names  are  ordin- 
arily drawn  from  a  panel  furnished  by 
the  county  commissioners;  but  if  for 
dny  reason  no  such  panel  exists,  the 
jury  is  named  by  the  sheriff  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge. 

On  this  occasion,  in  Las  Animas 
County,  the  panel  had  been  exhausted. 
It  then  became  the  duty  of  Sheriff  J.  S. 
Grisham  to  name  a  grand  jury  to  in- 
quire into  the  alleged  acts  of  deputy 
sheriffs  and  striking  miners.  The  sheriff 
accordingly  discharged  that  duty.  The 
jury  selected  by  him  was  as  follows: 


The  Las  Animas  Jury 


J.  S.  Caldwell,  proprietor  of  a  shoe 
store.  Formerly  with  the  Colorado 
Supply  Company,  the  company  store  de- 
partment of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company. 

James  Roberts,  public  trustee.  Secre- 
tary to  F.  R.  Wood,  president  of  the 
Temple  Fuel  Company. 

Charles  Rapp,  assistant  cashier  Trini- 
dad National  Bank,  of  which  W.  J.  Mur- 
ray, general  manager  of  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Company  is  stockholder 
and  director.  Formerly  with  Colorado 
Supply  Company. 

Henry  C.  Cossam,  rancher.  Deputy 
sheriff  since  April  25,  1914.  Partici- 
pated in  one  of  the  so-called  battles. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance agent.  Deputy  sheriff  since  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909.  In  charge  of  the  depu- 
ties who  attacked  the  Forbes  tent  colony 
October  17,  1913. 

William  C.  Riggs,  rancher,  whose  son, 
W.  E.  Riggs,  has  been  a  deputy  sheriff 
since  January  20,  1911,  and  was  in  some 
of  the  battles  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

T.  W.  Davis,   a   Trinidad  barber. 

D.  J.  Herron,  life  insurance  agent  in 
Trinidad. 

E.  E.  Phillips,  rancher,  Hoehne,  Colo. 
John  Webber,  a  Trinidad  merchant. 
Frank    Gooden,   proprietor   Hotel    St. 

Elmo,  Trinidad. 

David  West,  justice  of  the  peace. 
Aguilar.  Colo. 


The  last  six  men  named  have  no  busi- 
ness connections,  so  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover, with  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy, although  one  was  charged  with 
expressing  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the 
strikers  at  the  very  time  he  was  sitting 
on  the  jury.  Friends  of  the  strikers 
also  claim  that  the  sympathies  of  all  are 
with  the  operators. 

The  attorneys  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  were  invited  to 
present  evidence  before  this  grand  jury, 
but  they  refused  to  do  so.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-three  indictments  were  found, 
most  of  them  involving  charges  of  mur- 
der. There  is  no  question  but  that  mur- 
ders had  been  committed.  The  indict- 
ments were  all  against  either  union  men 
or  union  sympathizers,  and  included  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
Colorado.  No  indictments  were  found 
against  deputy  sheriffs. 

I  went  to  Sheriff  Grisham  with  the 
jury  list  and  got  their  record  from  him, 
name  by  name.  Before  I  was  through 
he  became  excited  and  indignant,  and 
told  me  that  he  knew  what  kind  of  in- 
formation I  wanted  to  get  and  that  I 
had  better  go  to  Bill  Diamond  for  it. 
Diamond  is  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
organizer  in  charge  of  the  Trinidad  of- 
fice. The  thing  that  excited  the  sheriff 
was  my  asking  him  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  a  jury  including  two  of  his 
own  deputies  and  the  secretary  of  a  coal 
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Snapshots  by  a  staff  photographers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  at  the  hearings  before  the  Congressional  Investigating  Committee 


J.    F.    WELBORN 

President    Colorado    Fuel 
Iron  Co. 


JOHN  C.  OSGOOD 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors 
Victor- American  Fuel  Co. 


FRANK   HAYES 

Yice-President   United   Mine 
Workers. 


JOHN   R.    LAWSON 

Member     Executive     Boar 
United  Mine  Workers. 


operator,  not  to  mention  the  others, 
could  fairly  inquire  into  deeds  of  vio- 
lence in  a  coal  strike  in  which  deputy 
sheriffs  were  involved. 

The  Court  Martial 

It  was  in  August,  also,  that  a  report 
was  made  public  by  a  military  court 
martial  of  the  state  of  Colorado.  This 
was  the  court  martial  that  tried  the 
cases  of  the  officers  involved  in  the 
Ludlow  affair.  With  one  exception  the 
verdict  was  absolute  acquittal. 

The  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  K.  E.  Linderfelt  This  of- 
ficer was  charged  with  assault  and  mur- 
der. He  was  acquitted  on  the  more 
serious  charge.  Of  the  assault  charge 
he  was  found  guilty  and  acquitted.  The 
testimony  was  clear  that  when  Louis 
Tikas,  the  Greek  strike  leader,  was  a  de- 
fenseless prisoner,  Linderfelt  had  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  rifle.  The  gun 
with  its  stock  broken  from  the  blow  was 
exhibited  as  evidence.  The  court  mar- 
tial found  that  Linderfelt  was  guilty  of 
this  assault,  but  it  "attached  no  crimin- 
ality" to  the  act. 

The  following  is  the  astonishing 
language  of  the  verdict: 

"1st  specification,  6th  charge:  The 
court  finds  that  the  accused,  Karl  E. 
Linderfelt,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  In- 
fantry, National  Guard  of  Colorado, 
guilty  of  the  facts  as  charged — that  is  to 
say,  that  part  of  specification  one. 
charge  six,  reading  as  follows: 

"...  having  then  and  there  a 
certain  deadly  weapon,  to  wit,  a  U.  S. 
Springfield  rifle,  did  then  and  there  with 
said  weapon,  with  said  rifle 
commit  an  assault  upon  and  against  one 
Louis  Tikas  .  .  .  but  by  reason  of 
the  justification  as  shown  in  the  evi- 
dence adduced  before  the  court,  attaches 
no  criminality  thereto. 

"And  the  court  does  therefore  acquit 
him,  the  said  Karl  E.  Linderfelt,  First 
Lieutenant,  Second  Infantry,  National 
(iuard  of  Colorado  upon  all  the  specifi- 


cations and  all  the  charges."  [Italics 
mine.] 

Linderfelt  was  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
He  had  been  in  the  U.  S.  army  and 
had  fought  in  the  Madero  revolution  in 
Mexico.  Before  the  military  occupation 
in  Colorado  he  had  served  the  coal 
operators  as  a  mine  guard.  His  conduct 
in  the  militia  all  along  was  brutal  and 
inclined  to  provoke  the  strikers  into  a 
fight.  He  assaulted  a  boy  on  one  oc- 
casion and  was  always  domineering  and 
insulting  whenever  he  came  in  contact 
with  strikers.  General  Chase,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Colorado  National  Guard, 
told  me  that  Linderfelt  was  an  excep- 
tionally capable  and  efficient  officer.  I 
asked  the  general  whether  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  broken  his  gun  over 
the  head  of  a  helpless  prisoner  had  serv- 
ed to  modify  in  any  degree  his  opinion 
of  Linderfelt's  standing  and  value  as  an 
officer.  The  general  said  that  that  inci- 
dent had  not  modified  his  opinion. 

Linderfelt  cannot  now  be  tried  by  any 
civil  tribunal,  for  a  man  cannot  "twice 
be  placed  in  jeopardy"  for  the  same  of- 
fense. Major  E.  J.  Boughton,  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Colorado  National 
Guard,  told  me  that  he  had  urged  a  court 
martial  for  Linderfelt  and  the  others 
exactly  because  he  wished  to  protect 
them  from  prosecution  in  the  civil 
courts.  They  would  not  have  had  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  for  their  lives,  he 
told  me,  if  they  had  been  tried  before  a 
jury  in  southern  Colorado.  He  had  ad- 
vocated a  court  martial,  therefore,  in 
order  that  thdy  might  have  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  fair  trial.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  if  these 
officers  had  been  tried  in  the  civil  courts, 
the  trial  would  have  been  in  the  very 
county  to  which  Sheriff  Grisham  and  his 
grand  jury  belong. 

Grand  jury  and  court  martial  and 
the  events  behind  them,  threw  their 
shadow  on  the  fall  political  campaign. 
All  three  of  the  leading  parties  referred 


A 
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in  their  platforms  to  the  strike,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  establish  law  and 
order. 

The  Fall  Campaign 

The  Progressive  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms urged  obedience  to  law  as  a 
thing  incumbent  on  operator  and  miner 
alike,  condemned  the  enlistment  of  mine 
guards  in  the  militia,  the  holding  of 
prisoners  incommunicado  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It 
was  understood  that  the  candidates  of 
these  two  parties  were  sympathetic  with 
the  strikers.  The  Progressive  candidate 
for  governor  was  E.  P.  Costigan,  who 
had  represented  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers as  their  attorney  before  the  Con- 
gressional Investigating  Committee. 

The  Republican  party  was  more  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  the  campaign  as 
the  law  and  order  party,  although  its 
platform  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  less 
specific  in  its  demand  for  .observance  of 
law.  Its  candidates  were  considered 
friendly  to  the  operators. 

The  Republican  state  ticket  from  gov- 
ernor down  was,  in  the  main,  success- 
ful. It  is  significant,  moreover,  that 
Attorney  General  Farrar  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  was  re-elected  to  that  office. 
Farrar  made  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
use  his  office,  if  re-elected,  to  prosecute 
vigorously  everyone  who  had  been  in- 
dicted for  participation  in  the  riots  and 
battles.  In  this  attitude  he  will  be 
supported  by  Governor-elect  George  A. 
Carlson,  who,  as  district  attorney  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties,  made  a  record 
as  an  aggressive,  relentless  prosecutor. 

Governor-elect  Carlson  is  reported  to 
have  said  he  will,  immediately  upon  tak- 
ing office,  January  1,  cause  the  state  to 
resume  the  maintenance  of  order  within 
its  own  boundaries.  The  success  of 
such  a  move  may  depend  upon  whether 
he  expects  to  accomplish  it  with  the  state 
militia,  commanded  as  it  is  at  present 
hy  men  utterly  unfit  by  temperament  and 
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training  for  the  difficult  work  of  policing 
a  strike  district,  or  by  new  officers  who 
could  command  respect  by  their  tact  and 
non-partisanship — men  who  conceivably 
may  be  found  among  certain  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  already  in  the  state 
National  Guard. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in 
the  handling  of  the  situation  by  the 
federal  troops.  Since  they  relieved  the 
state  militia  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
there  has  been  no  disorder  of  conse- 
quence in  the  strike  area.  Two  rules 
were  laid  down  at  the  outset  by  the  War 
Department  respecting  the  employment 
of  labor.  First,  the  operators  were  not 
permitted  to  gather  men  and  ship  them 


neither  arrested  citizens  not  charged 
with  crime,  nor  held  them  incommuni- 
cado. They  have  neither  patroled  the 
streets  of  Trinidad  or  other  cities,  nor 
made  themselves  conspicuous  or  obnox- 
ious to  citizens. 

The  Truce  Plan 

The  interest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  strike  did  not  begin  with 
the  sending  of  troops.  Long  before  that, 
the  President  had  sent  two  men  into  the 
field  to  investigate  and  report.  One 
was  a  coal  operator  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  other  a  man  formerly  active  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  In 
September,  the  President  was  able  to 


gle  is  practically  over.  The  readiness 
of  the  strikers,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
accept  a  plan  with  which  they  are  by  no 
means  satisfied,  may  indicate  that  they, 
too,  feel  that  they  have  come  near  the 
end  of  their  power  to  keep  up  the  con- 
flict. Whether  or  not  it  be  true,  as  the 
operators  claim,  that  strikers  are  daily 
deserting  and  seeking  jobs  in  the  mines, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  numbers 
have  materially  diminished.  It  is  ad-, 
mitted  that  since  the  strike  began,  sev- 
eral thousand  miners  have  left  the  state 
The  operators  are  willing  to  accept  part 
of  the  plan,  the  part,  for  example,  which 
by  proposing  that  they  obey  the  laws 
of  Colorado,  accuses  them  by  implica- 
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into  the  mines ;  second,  miners  applying 
at  the  mines  might  be  employed  there 
provided  they  were  residents  of  the  state 
and  had  complied  with  the  Colorado 
laws.  On  the  other  hand,  picketing  was 
absolutely  prohibited.  Troops  have  been 
meeting  all  incoming  trains  in  order  to 
enforce  these  rules. 

When  the  militia  were  first  sent  into 
the  field  they,  too,  received  orders  from 
Governor  Ammons  that  the  importation 
of  strike-breakers  was  to  be  prohibited. 
This  order,  however,  was  soon  rescinded. 
The  people  of  Colorado  speak  very  high- 
ly of  the  federal  soldiers.  Civil  authori- 
ties have  not  been  interfered  with;  no 
court  of  inquiry  or  military  commission 
has  been  set  up.  Unlike  the  militia  when 
in  the  field,  the  federal  soldiers  have 


place  before  the  strikers  and  the  opera- 
tors a  plan  for  a  three  years'  truce  which 
had  been  worked  out  by  these  men.  This 
plan  was  fully  set  forth  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  September  19,  1914. 

The  strikers  immediately  accepted  the 
plan.  The  operators  with  almost  equal 
promptness  rejected  it.  In  many  re- 
spects it  was  obnoxious  to  the  miners  as 
well  as  to  the  operators.  It  was  far  less 
than  the  strikers  had  hoped  to  get. 

The  prompt  rejection  of  the  plan  by 
the  operators  was  based  first  of  all  upon 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  accept 
it.  They  believe  that  the  strike  is 
broken.  They  are  successfully  mining 
coal — not  to  capacity  but  in  such 
amounts  as  to  make  them  believe  that 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  strug- 


tion  of  having  disobeyed  them  before. 
In  their  letters  to  the  President  they 
deny  that  they  have  ever  "wilfully" 
violated  the  laws. 

The  replies  of  the  operators  to  the 
President's  letter  indicate  an  unwilling- 
ness to  concede  a  single  point  that  would 
seem  to  recognize  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. They  denounce  the  plan  of  having 
a  grievance  committee  in  each  mine  to 
confer  with  the  management,  as  a 
"favorite  method  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  foment  trouble  and  provoke 
strikes."  They  are  careful  to  point  out 
that  where  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  accepted,  it  is  done  "not  as  a 
matter  of  contract  or  truce  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America." 
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They  lay  great  stress  on  the  statement 
that  the  men  now  in  their  employ  have 
made  no  complaints  nor  asked  for  such 
a  plan  as  the  truce  proposes. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  other  im- 
portant points.  Under  the  truce  the 
operators  would  have  to  agree  to  take 
back  into  their  employ  all  strikers  not 
convicted  of  crime.  They  point  out  that 
many  of  the  strikers  are  under  indict- 
ment, and  that  since  they  believe  these 
men  will  be  convicted,  they  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  take  them  back.  They  state 
furthermore  that  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly dangerous  to  invite  strikers  who  are 
criminally  inclined,  to  go  into  the  mines 
with  men  who  have  refused  to  strike. 
They  assert  that  the  lives  of  the  "loyal" 
men  would  be  in  danger. 

The  operators  raise  serious  objections 
to  the  commission  that  would  have 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  plan. 
This  commission  was  to  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President — 
one,  representing  the  operators  of  the 
mines;  second,  the  miners;  the  third,  to 
act  as  umpire.  There  is  in  the  plan 
a  priviso  that  the  mines  may  not 
suspend  operation  for  more  than  one 
week  without  the  consent  of  this  com- 
mission. This  provision,  President  Wei- 
born  insists,  "would  make  us  dependent 


upon  the  views  of  the  commission  rather 
than  upon  our  knowledge  of  mercantile 
conditions."  And  the  other  operators, 
in  their  letter  say:  "An  unwise  or  un- 
just exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  com- 
mission might  result  in  the  financial  ruin 
of  any  operator." 

Grand  jury,  court  martial,  federal 
troops,  peace  plan — all  these  are  develop- 
ments of  the  summer,  of  which  little 
has  been  heard.  Since  the  dying  down 
of  the  Ludlow  excitement  there  has  been 
a  strange  absence  of  news  from  Colo- 
rado. From  interested  sources,  however, 
comments  upon  the  strike  situation  have 
continued  to  appear. 

Operators'  Publicity  Bureau 

From  June  to  September,  inclusive,  at 
intervals  of  four  to  seven  days,  bulle- 
tins, carrying  the  printed  statement  that 
they  were  issued  by  the  Colorado  opera- 
tors, have  been  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country.  These  bulletins  were  labeled : 
Facts  Concerning  the  Struggle  in  Colo- 
rado for  Industrial  Freedom.  In  No- 
vember, a  second  series  of  bulletins  be- 
gan to  be  issued. 

During  the  same  time,  a  bulletin  simi- 
lar in  appearance  has  been  published  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  it  has 
had  nothing  like  the  circulation  of  the 


operators'  bulletin.  I  have  tried,  with- 
out success  to  have  these  bulletins  sent 
me.  Without  having  a  chance  to  study 
them,  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to 
their  accuracy.  A  pamphlet  published 
by  the  strikers  that  did  come  into  my 
hands,  is  a  history  of  the  Ludlow  affair, 
written  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
following  that  event.  It  is  grossly  ex- 
aggerated and  contains  many  inaccurate 
statements. 

The  operators'  bulletins  contain  a 
variety  of  material,  from  statements  of 
the  number  of  men  at  work  to  attacks 
upon  Mother  Jones.  Many  of  the  bulle- 
tins contain  nothing  but  reprints  of  par- 
tisan statements  or  reports. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  docu- 
ments would  be  anything  but  partisan. 
Obviously  they  would  represent  the 
operators'  side  of  the  case.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect,  however,  that  great  care 
would  be  exercised  in  any  statement  of 
fact.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  glean 
the  following  information  from  page  67 
of  Bulletin  No.  14.  entitled:  Why  the 
Strike  was  Forced  on  the  Colorado 
Miners : 

"The  committee  in  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Colorado  consisted  of  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  John  McLennan  and  John  R. 
Lawson.  The  report  of  the  secretary- 
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From  left  to  right:  Captain  R.  J.  Linderfelt,  Lieut.  T.  C.  Linderfelt,  Lieut.  K.  E.  Linderfelt  (who  faced  the  charge 
of  assault  upon  Louis  Tikas,  the  dead  strike  leader),  Lieut  G.  S.  Lawrence  and  Major  Patrick  Hamrock.  The  last  three 
were  in  the  Ludlow  battle  of  April  20,  1914. 
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treasurer  of  the  general  organization 
covering  the  period  ending  November  30, 
1913,  shows  that  out  of  the  daily  wages 
of  the-  miners  of  the  country  there  had 
been  collected  money  to  pay,  among 
other  things,  salaries  and  expenses  as 
follows : 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  nine  weeks' 
salary $4,052.92 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  nine  weeks' 
expenses 1,667.20 


Total  for  salary  and  ex- 
penses   $5.720.12 

"Frank  J.  Hayes  was  thus  paid  over 
$90  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  $32,000 
a  year. 

"For  this  same  period  of  nine  weeks, 
John  McLennan  received  for  salary 
$2,683.55:  for  expenses  $1,469.55— $66  a 
day. 

"John  R.  Lawson  received  for  nine 
weeks'  salary  $1,773.40. 

"Mother  Jones,  whose  sole  duty  was 
to  agitate,  received  $2,668.62  as  salary 
for  the  same  period — $42  a  day." 

I  was  sufficiently  interested  to  look 
up  for  myself  the  report  of  Secretary- 
treasurer  Green,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  for  the  period  end- 
ing November  30,  1913.  I  found,  first 
of  all,  that  the  report  was  for  the  year 
1913 — twelve  months  instead  of  nine 
weeks.  That  put  a  different  aspect  on 
the  situation,  for  a  salary  of  $4,000  a 
vear  does  not  seem  excessive  for  an 


executive  officer  of  an  organization  of 
400,000  men. 

But  when  I  looked  down  the  columns 
I  found  a  still  different  situation.  Op- 
posite the  name  of  Frank  Hayes  appear 
the  following  figures:  "Amount  paid, 
$4,062.92;  expenses,  $1,667.20;  salary, 
$2,395.72."  The  compiler  o.f  the  figures 
published  in  the  operators'  bulletin  had 
put  down  as  Frank  Hayes'  salary  the 
total  amount  paid  him  in  a  year  for  both 
salary  and  expenses;  to  the  sum  thus 
secured  he  added  his  expenses  a  second 
time,  and  then  compounded  the  false- 
hood by  stating  that  the  sum  of  these 
additions  represented  money  received  by 
Hayes  in  nine  weeks. 

In  the  same  way,  the  compiler  doubled 
John  McLennan's  expense  money  and 
added  it  to  his  salary  and  found  that  he 
got  $66  a  day.  The  treasurer's  report 
from  which  he  got  the  figures  shows  that 
McLennan's  salary  for  a  year  was 
$1,214  and  his  expenses  $1,469.55,  a 
total  of  $2,683.55. 

With  respect  to  John  Lawson  and 
Mother  Jones  a  different  method  of  fig- 
uring was  employed.  According  to  the 
treasurer's  report,  Lawson  got  $2,773.40, 
instead  of  only  $1,773.40,  as  the  bulletin 
has  it.  Of  this  $1,232  was  one  year's 
salary.  The  rest  of  it  was  for  expenses. 
The  same  treasurer's  report  indicates 
that  Mother  Jones  did  receive  .$2,668.62 
as  the  bulletin  states — but  she  did  not 


get  that  as  salary.  The  report  shows 
that  for  twelve  months  her  expenses 
were  $1,728.62  and  her  salary  was  $940. 
At  this  rate,  therefore,  her  actual  salary, 
instead  of  being  $42  a  day,  was  $2.57. 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  Denver 
when  this  bulletin  fell  into  my  hands. 
I  had  not  then  looked  up  the  treasurer's 
report,  but  I  said  to  the  attorney  of  one 
of  the  large  companies,  "You  don't 
think  those  figures  are  correct,  do  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  attorney.  "I  know 
that  they  are  not;  the  man  who  is  doing 
that  for  us  misinterpreted  the  report." 

"You  will  correct  the  misstatement 
then,  I  presume,"  I  suggested. 

"I  told  him,"  replied  the  attorney, 
"that  he  ought  to  correct  it  in  the  next 
bulletin  and  explain  just  how  the  mis- 
take was  made." 

A  few  days  later  I  met  the  man  who 
was  in  charge  of  mailing  out  the  bulle- 
tins. I  asked  him  if  he  knew  that  that 
salary  statement  was  wrong  and  he  said 
he  did.  I  asked  him  what  he  purposed 
to  do  about  it. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "in  mailing  them  out 
in  the  future  we'll  put  in  a  slip  stating 
that  a  mistake  was  made." 

Two  weeks  later  in  New  York,  the 
postman  brought  me  a  set  of  bulletins 
1  to  15  inclusive,  all  bound  up  together. 
I  turned  to  Bulletin  14  and  looked  at 
once  for  the  slip  acknowledging  the  er- 
ror. It  was  not  there. 
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Some  Causes  of  the  Struggle 


So  much  for  the  events  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  have  been  important  and 
significant,  but  they  have  contributed 
nothing  toward  a  settlement  of  the  strike, 
and  they  throw  no  light  on  the  great 
question  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
struggle  and  the  unparalleled  violence 
which  has  accompanied  it.  It  was  to  get 
some  light  on  these  questions  that  I  went 
to  Colorado  six  months  after  the  terrible 
events  at  Ludlow — a  period  in  which 
passions  might  cool  and  judgment  be- 
come clarified. 

When  I  left  Denver  I  had  talked  with 
the  leading  coal  operators  and  their  at- 
torneys, officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  their  attorneys,  officials  of 
the  state,  members  of  the  Colorado  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  professors  in  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions.  I  had 
talked  with  leading  citizens  in  Denver 
and  other  cities  and  with  miners  under 
indictment  for  murder.  1  had  visited 
mining  camps  with  a  company  official. 
With  dwellers  in  the  Ludlow  tent  colony, 
I  had  gone  over  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  April  20.  I  had  talked  with  strikers 
individually  and  en  masse.  When  I  had 
finished  and  gone  away  to  reflect,  I  found 
myself  almost  if  not  quite  in  agreement 
with  the  idea  frequently  expressed — that 
the  issue  in  Colorado  is,  law  and  order. 

To  make  that  clear  I  must  go  back  to 
the  strike.  Why  it  occurred  at  all,  and 
why  it  has  been  so  incredibly  marked  by 
sanguinary  violence,  are  the  two  great 
question  that  need  answering." 

There  is  a  third  question  raised  by 
the  operators  and  their  friends  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later,  and  that  is  whether 
there  would  have  been  any  strike  if  the 
miners  had  been  let  alone  and  there  had 
been  no  intimidation.  To  a  considerable 
degree,  this  question  merely  raises  the 
familiar  outcry  against  the  "outside 
agitator."  Just  to  that  extent,  it  merits 
no  consideration.  It  is  true  that  or- 
ganizers came  into  Colorado  from  other 
states.  It  is  also  true  that  L.  M.  Bow- 
ers, chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
lives  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

It  but,  confuses  the  issue,  however,  to 
speculate  whether  the  miners  did  or  did 
not  wish  to  strike.  The  strike  is  a  fact. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  old.  It  has  em- 
braced thousands,  of  men.  It  has  been 
marked  by  a  violence  almost  without 

'The  facts  as  stated  in  this  article  are,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  noted,  believed  to  be 
typical  of  conditions  in  the  mining  region 
of  southern  Colorado.  The  investigation  on 
which  they  are  based  was  mainly  concerned 
with  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Company 
and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
which  together  produce  50  per  cent  of  the 
coal  output  of  the  state. 

!This  article  is  concerned  only  with  the 
strike  and  its  causes.  For  a  consideration 
of  the  welfare  work  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Company,  see  THE  SURVEY,  Feb- 
ruary :i.  1912.  p.  1706. 


parallel  in  industrial  struggles.  The 
question  of  importance  now  is,  whether 
at  the  start  conditions  in  the  mines  were 
as  a  matter  of  fact  inimical  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  miners  and  their  families 
and  contrary  to  accepted  standards ;  whe- 
ther, however,  after  the  strike  was  set 
off,  it  became  a  natural  collective  protest 
against  conditions  which  men  could  not 
change  as  individuals. 

Coal  mines  are  not  developed  like  a 
factory  at  a  convenient  distance  outside 
some  town  or  "camp."  A  shaft  is  sunk 
wherever  the  coal  happens  to  be.  If 
there  is  no  town  at  hand,  and  there 
generally  is  not,  the  operator  must  build 
one  before  he  can  get  men  to  come  and 
work  in  his  mine. 

Having  assembled  a  group  of  people 
in  a  place  remote  from  other  towns,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
food-stuffs  and  other  essentials.  There 
must  be  a  store,  and  usually  there  is  no 
one  with  requisite  capital  to  build  and 
maintain  one  but  the  operating  company. 
There  is  no  coal-mining  state,  whe- 
ther east,  west  or  south,  where  this  sys- 
tem of  private  town  ownership,  despite 
occasional  exceptions,  is  not  the  historic 
and  expected  condition. 

This,  of  course,  creates  a  situation 
with  respect  to  local  government  and 
the  relationship  between  landlord  and 
tenant  very  different  from  that  obtain- 
ing in  villages  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  ordinary  way,  with  varied  interests 
and  more  than  a  single  property-owner. 
The  coal  miner  must  go  away  from  home 
to  get  off  his  employer's  property.  He 
is  on  it  when  asleep  in  his  bed.  He  is 
still  on  it  if  he  stands  in  the  street.  He 
does  not  escape  by  going  to  church,  and 
in  many  cases  his  children  are  still  on 
company  property  when  they  are  at 
school.  The  employing  company  is  fre- 
quently the  only  taxpayer  in  the  camp, 
and  so  exercises  a  greater  influence  in 
all  phases  of  local  government  than  do 
the  people  who  make  their  homes  there 
as  the  stockholders  and  officers  do  not. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  gives  the 
employer  a  degree  of  control  that  he 
could  not  possibly  exercise  if  he  were 
conducting  an  enterprise  in  a  manufac- 
turing town.  For  example,  the  lease,  un- 
der which  employes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  occupy  houses  be- 
longing to  that  company,  contains  a 
clause  providing  that  it  may  be  termi- 
nated by  the  company  on  three  days' 
notice,  and  the  occupant  dispossessed. 
The  same  provision  or  a  similar  one  ap- 
pears in  the  leases  of  other  companies 
also.  A  man  cannot  offend  his  em- 
ployer without  getting  into  trouble  with 
his  landlord  at  the  same  time. 

That  this  is  a  wholly  natural  develop- 
ment is  clear.  The  companies  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  most  severely  taken  to 


task  if  they  should  fail  to  provide  suit- 
able dwellings,  and  where  necessary,  a 
store.  It  is  also  clear,  however,  that 
this  system  of  private  ownership  of 
towns  gives  a  power  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors that  they  could  not  dream  of  pos- 
sessing if  they  were  conducting  an  enter- 
prise in  an  established  city.  Nor  have 
they  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  Colorado,  mining  camps  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "closed"  or  "open."  These 
terms  are  in  such  common  use  that 
President  Welborn,  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  used  them  con- 
stantly in  his  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gressional Investigating  Committee.  An 
open  camp  is  one  which  has  a  public 
highway  leading  to  it.  The  closed  camp 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  private  prop 
erty  and  there  is  no  highway  entering 
it.  There  are  roads,  of  course,  leading 
to  these  camps,  but  the  roads  are  on  pri- 
vate property  just  as  are  the  streets  ir 
the  camps  themselves.  A  traveler  upor 
these  roads  is  a  trespasser  and  may 
turned  back  by  an  agent  of  the  coal  com- 
pany owning  the  land.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  traveler's  approaching  an 
open  camp,  but  once  there  he  may  be 
prevented  from  walking  upon  the  streets, 
which  are  private  property. 

Camp  Marshals 

A  few  of  the  mining  camps-  of  sou- 
thern Colorado  are  incorporated  towns; 
most  of  them  are  unincorporated.  In 
an  unincorporated  camp,  whether  closed 
or  open,  the  only  visible  representative 
of  government  is  a  camp  marshal.  He 
is  an  employe  of  the  company,  deputized 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and,  there- 
fore, with  power  to  make  arrests.  He 
patrols  the  camp  in  his  capacity  as  officer 
of  the  law;  he  also  performs  services 
for  the  company,  such  as  looking  after 
the  houses,  and  sometimes  is  responsible 
for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp. 
His  salary  is  paid  by  the  company  and 
he  receives  his  instructions  from  them. 

In  the  incorporated  towns  the  situa- 
tion differs  only  slightly.  There  is  a 
town  council  and  the  council  ostensibly 
appoints  the  marshal,  but,  as  in  the 
other  camps,  he  is  paid  by  rhc  company 
and  takes  his  orders  from  the  company. 

The  camp  marshal,  therefore,  owes 
no  responsibility  whatever  to  the  people 
who  live  in  the  camps.  He  is  not  their 
servant  but  the  servant  of  their  employ- 
er. It  is  more  important  to  him  that 
he  satisfy  his  employer  than  that  he 
simply  discharge  his  duties  under  the 
law  and  preserve  order  in  the  camps. 

The  camp  marshal  usually  stations 
himself  at  the  entrance  to  the  camp  and 
stops  every  stranger  who  approaches 
and  questions  him  as  to  his  purpose.  It 
is  easy  to  keep  watch  because  the  camps 
are  located  in  canons,  and  there  is  usu- 
ally but  one  road  by  which  a  traveler 
may  approach.  If  the  traveler  cannot 
give  an  account  of  himself  that  is  satis- 
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factory  to     the     marshal,     he     will  be 
ordered  back. 

The  statements  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  not  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience in  Colorado.  I  depend  here  on 
others  who  have  observed  and  have  been 
subjected  to  this  treatment.  My  own 
experience  is  limited  to  Alabama,  where 
some  years  ago  I  was  twice  in  one  day 
compelled  by  camp  marshals  to  leave 
mining  camps  which  I  purposed  visiting. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  a  magazine  writer. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  no  proof  of 
that ;  anyway,  my  purpose  might  not  be 
helpful  to  the  company.  In  fact,  I  might 
be  a  union  organizer ! 

I  was  told  by  a  Denver  lawyer  that 
if  he  wished  to  visit  a  mining  camp  in 
order  to  get  evidence  or  to  look  up  a 
witness,  he  took  the  precaution  of  get- 
ting a  pass  from  the  company.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  signed  by  a  state  offi- 
cial of  Colorado  telling  that  he  was  re- 
fused permission  by  a  camp  marshal  to 
enter  on  official  business  one  of  the 
most  populous  mining  camps  of  southern 
Colorado. 

Last  fall,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  state  of  Colorado  was 
interfered  with  by  a  marshal,  who 
threatened  her  with  a  revolver  when  she 
attempted  to  enter  the  camp  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  line  with  her  regular 
duties.  The  state  mining  inspector  of 
Colorado  told  me,  this  summer,  that  his 
deputy  inspectors  were  invariably  re- 
quired to  identify  themselves  before 
being  permitted  to  enter  a  mining  camp. 

Vigilance  of  Camp  Marshals 

But  my  statements  are  based  on  au- 
thority better  than  any  of  these.  As 
many  as  five  different  officials  of  coal 
companies  in  Colorado  have  told  me 
plainly  that  their  camp  marshals  are  re- 
quired to  keep  track  of  strangers  coming 
to  their  camps  and  to  ascertain  their 
business;  and  that  they  have  specific 
orders  both  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
union  organizers  and  to  eject  them  if 
they  succeed  in  entering  the  camp. 

I  pointed  out  to  John  C.  Osgood,  chair- 
man of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Com- 
pany, that  this  seemed  to  be  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  miners.  If  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  he  could  keep  out  men  to 
whom  he  did  not  wish  his  employes  to 
talk,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  also  prevent  his  men 
from  taking  from  the  post  office  papers 
which  he  thought  they  should  not  read. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Osgood,  "you  may 
be  sure  of  this,  when  this  strike  is  over 
we  shall  try  a  damn  sight  harder  to 
keep  the  organizers  out  of  our  camps 
than  we  ever  have  before." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  from  exercising 
supervision  over  passenger  traffic  into 
the  camp,  to  the  supervision  of  the  peo- 
ple who  already  dwell  there,  is  only  a 
step.  Hastings  and  Delagua  are  two  of 
the  Victor-American  camps.  Unlike 


most  of  the  other  mining  camps,  these 
two  are  incorporated  towns,  and  there 
are  independent  property-owners  living 
in  them. 

James  Cameron,  mayor  and  superin- 
tendent at  Hastings— in  both  camps  the 
superintendent  is  the  mayor — testified 
before  the  Congressional  Committee 
that  the  road  leading  up  the  canon  to 
these  two  camps,  at  one  time  a  public 
highway,  had  been  officially  "vacated" 
and  so  had  come  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Com- 
pany, which  owns  the  land.  The  road 
has  never  ceased  to  be  traveled  and  has 
been  used  as  a  road  as  far  back  as  the 
superintendent  could  remember. 

On  this  road,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
incorporated  town  of  Hastings,  there  is, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Superin- 
tendent Cameron,  a  sign  reading  "This 
is  private  property." 

Then  came  testimony  that  showed  the 
possibilities  of  company  control  in  an 
isolated  camp  with  no  highway  enter- 
ing it,  even  when  it  is  an  incorporated 
town.  Mr.  Costigan,  attorney  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  was 
questioning  Mayor  Cameron : 

Q.  "Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Louis  Bono?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  he  used  to  be  a  barber  in 
Hastings  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

There  was  some  inquiry  then  as  to 
whether  a  job  had  been  offered  Bono 
as  mine  guard,  and  it  developed  that  he 
had  moved  to  Trinidad. 

Q.  "How  did  he  happen  to  come  to 
Trinidad?" 

A.  "I  don't  know,  he  left  our  place 
and  he  tried  to  go  down  to  Ludlow  and 
they  wouldn't  have  him  there,  and  he 
tried  to  go  to  Berwind  and  they  wouldn't 
have  him  there,  and  he  finally  landed 
in  Trinidad.  I  don't  know  how  long  they 
will  keep  him  here." 

Q.  "Did  you  compel  him  to  leave  the 
mine?" 

A.  "He  was  not  working  at  the  mine." 

Q.  "Did  you  compel  him  to  leave 
.  Hastings?" 

A.  "No,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  you  make  it  disagreeable  for 
him?" 

A.  "No,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  you  tell  him  he  would  have 
to  leave  for  any  reason  whatsoever?" 

A.  "Yes,  I  did." 

Q.  "What  was  the  reason?" 

A.  "Because  he  could  not  attend  to 
his  own  business." 

Q.  "Does  he  own  his  own  home  in 
Hastings  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "How   long   has   he  owned   it?" 

A.  "I  don't  know.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  that  business  was." 

Mr.  Costigan :  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  tell  your  story." 

Mayor  Cameron  [continuing] :  "He 
was  a  very  good  citizen  until  the  mili- 
tary came  to  Hastings.  He  stayed  in 
camp  and  wouldn't  go  anywhere.  As 
soon  as  the  military  came,  we  could 


not  keep  him  in.  He  went  down  to  Lud- 
low and  all  over  town  and  peddled  our 
business  out  to  the  strikers  and  he  told 
all  of  them  what  was  going  on  at  Hast- 
ings." 

Q.  "And  for  that  reason  you  ordered 
him  out  of  camp?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

And  this  was  an  American  town  in- 
habited in  part  by  American  citizens 
and  in  part  by  aliens,  who  are  supposed 
to  learn  that  America  is  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  equality.  No  amount  of  fair 
dealing  with  respect  to  wages,  weights 
or  company  store  could  possibly  counter- 
balance such  a  regime  as  this.  An  officer 
of  the  Colorado  National  Guard  writes 
of  the  coal  camps  as  follows : 

"The  houses  in  the  main  are  good. 
The  majority  are  electric  lighted  and 
the  rents  are  reasonable.  The  company 
stores  sell  at  the  same  price  as  similar 
goods  are  sold  in  Trinidad,  and  carry 
stock  far  larger  and  more  diversified 
than  do  the  independent  traders  adjoin- 
ing the  camp.  The  school  facilities  are 
at  least  average,  and  the  school  building 
is  the  usual  place  for  the  moving-picture 
shows,  dances,  and  other  entertainments 
of  the  camp.  But  they  are  not  open 
for  any  assembly  of  the  men  to  discuss 
social  welfare,  wages,  or  law  enforce- 
ments. Nor  are  the  men  allowed  to 
gather  for  that  purpose.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  mixture  of  nationalities  aids 
the  operators  in  the  work  of  keeping 
the  men  apart." 

Abuses  of  Power 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  our  first 
question :  Why  the  strike  occurred — it  is 
my  deliberate  conviction,  after  a  study  of 
this  system  and  an  observation  of  its 
workings  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere, 
that  not  only  the  extreme  bitterness  of 
the  present  strike  in  Colorado,  but  the 
strike  itself  and  the  violence  and  mur- 
ders that  have  accompanied  it,  are  di- 
rectly due  in  large  part  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  thus  acquired  has 
been  exercised. 

If  I  had  had  any  doubts  about  it  I 
should  have  had  them  dissipated  when 
I  visited  the  Ludlow  tent  colony.  I 
asked  the  strikers  there  to  tell  me  what 
their  grievances  were,  and  man  after 
man  answered  hotly,  "I  struck  because 
I  wanted  my  rights."  I  took  scrupulous 
care  not  to  suggest  any  particular  griev- 
ance as  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
spontaneously  they  came  forward  and 
told  me  about  aggressions  of  the  camp 
marshal,  of  having  seen  men  sent  down 
the  canon  or  of  having  been  subjected 
to  that  treatment  themselves.  They  told 
me  of  other  instances  of  repression,  but 
none  other  was  mentioned  with  the  same 
intensity  of  feeling. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  ex- 
plaining this  system  because  it  is  es- 
sential to  an  understanding  of  the  seven 
demands  that  constitute  the  ostensible 
grounds  for  the  controversy.  These  de- 
mands were  as  follows : 
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THE  UNION  DEMANDS 

(From  report  of  Vice-President  Haves,  .V.  .!/.    It",  of  A.) 
First :        We  demand  recognition  of  the  union. 

Second :  We  demand  a  ten  per  cent  advance  in  wages  on  the  tonnage  rates, 
and  a  day  scale  practically  in  accord  with  the  Wyoming  day  wage 
scale. 

Third:  We  demand  an  eight-hour  working  day  for  all  classes  of  labor,  in 
or  around  the  coal  lands  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Fourth :  We  demand  pay  for  our  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  in- 
cludes brushing,  timbering,  removing  flaws,  handling  impurities,  and 
so  forth. 

Fifth:  We  demand  a  check-weighman  at  all  mines  to  be  elected  by  the 
miners  without  any  interference  by  company  officials  in  said  election. 

Sixth:  '  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  please,  and  the 
right  to  choose  our  own  boarding-place  and  our  own  doctor. 

Seventh :  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  the  notorious  and  criminal  guard  system  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  mining  camps  of  southern  Colorado  for  many  years. 


II-The  Wage  Demands-IV 


I  shall  defer  to  the  last  a  discus- 
sion of  the  first  demand.  The  second 
and  fourth  deal  with  wages.  I  am  un- 
able to  present  facts  bearing  on  these 
two  demands,  in  which  I  could  have  any 
confidence.  Operators  and  strikers  have 
both  given  out  alleged  wage  statistics 
neither  of  which  can  safely  be  relied 
on.  Both  may  be  accurate,  but  during 
strikes,  carefully  selected  figures  are  of- 
ten put  out  by  each  side  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, will  prove  opposite  contentions. 

I  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine pay-rolls  of  various  companies, 
but  I  invariably  refused  for  the  reason 
that  no  accurate  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  by  such  a  hasty  examination  as 
I  could  make.  The  only  acceptable  basis 
for  an  average  would  be  an  entire  year's 
pay-roll. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  I  received 
the  impression,  after  talking  with  all 
sides  and  balancing  one  statement 
against  another,  that  wages  in  the  Colo- 
rado mines  have  not  been  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  states.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  was  not  in  any  import- 
ant degree  a  strike  for  wages. 


I  II-The  Eight-hour  Day 


The  third  demand,  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  was  discussed  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
May  16,  1914.  After  further  investiga- 
tion in  the  field,  I  have  no  desire  to  change 
anything  in  that  statement.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  'Colorado  was  adopted 
in  1902  requiring  the  state  Legislature 
to  enact  an  eight-hour  law  for  under- 
ground mines  and  smelters;  that  the 
Legislature  of  1905  passed  such  a  law 
and  that  the  Legislature  of  1913  passeti 
a  new  law  repealing  all  other  existing 
statutes  on  the  subject.  It  is  admitted 
that  from  1905  to  1913  the  eight-hour 
law  was  not  obeyed  by  the  operators,  the 
sole  excuse  being  an  alleged  technical 
defect  in  the  law.  The  law  passed  in 
1913  did  not  contain  this  defect  and  it 
has  been  obeyed  since  going  into  effect 
early  in  the  year  and  prior  to  the  strike. 


V-Checlc-weighmen 


The  fifth  demand  is  for  a  check- 
weighman.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant demands,  and  the  feeling  back 
of  it  is  most  determined.  For  many 
years  the  Colorado  law  has  required  the 
operators  to  permit  the  miners  to  elect 
a  check-weighman  at  any  time  they  saw 
fit,  and  to  permit  him  to  go  upon  the 
tipples  and  weigh  coal.  The  operators 
point  to  this  law  and  insist  that  they 
have  never  violated  it.  They  admit  that 
there  have  been  very  few  check-weigh- 
men  in  the  southern  Colorado  coal 
mines,  but  they  state  that  this  only  indi- 
cates that  the  miners  have  not  desired 
check- weighmen. 

The  strikers,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
cite  case  after  case  where,  according 
to  their  statement,  men  have  suffered  on 
account  of  asking  for  a  check-weighman. 
They  declare  that  if  a  group  of  men 
were  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  check-weighman,  those  men  would 
either  be  discharged  or  would  be  given 
unfavorable  places  in  the  mines  to  work 
where  they  could  not  make  a  reasonable 
day's  wage.  They  state  further,  that 
where  a  check-weighman  has  been 
selected  he  has  not  been  permitted  prop- 
erly to  exercise  his  functions. 

Just  prior  to  the  strike,  special  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  opera- 
tors to  inform  the  miners  of  their  right 
to  a  check-weighman.  The  strikers  de- 
clare, however,  that  where  meetings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
one,  a  superintendent  or  other  officer  of 
the  mine,  would  be  present  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  and 
sometimes  an  officer  would  insist  upon 
being  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Thus, 
in  their  opinion,  any  attempt  at  inde- 
pendent action  was  absolutely  nullified. 

Of  course,  these  charges  all  imply  that 
the  miners  have  not  been  paid  for  all 
the  coal  they  have  dug.  In  other  words, 
that  by  crediting  a  miner  with  less  ton- 
nage than  what  he  has  actually  produced, 
the  operators  have  constantly  profited 
by  getting  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
dug  for  nothing.  If  this  is  true,  it  means 
that  the  operators  have  been  robbing  the 
miners. 


The  leading  coal  operators  state  in 
reply  that  they  have  compared  the  tipple 
weights  for  which  the  miners  have  been 
paid  with  the  weights  of  cars  of  coal 
shipped  out  on  the  railroads  upon  which 
they  have  paid  freight.  They  state  that 
these  weights,  the  first  of  which  has  been 
made  by  their  own  employes  and  the 
second  by  the  Western  Weighing  As- 
sociation, have  tallied  almost  exactly 
year  after  year.  If  this  is  true  it  seems 
to  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  opera 
tors  have  profited  through  false  weight 

For  myself,  I  find  it  difficult  to  ente 
tain  the  idea  that  the  larger  operator 
of  Colorado  have  consciously  robbe 
their  miners,  if  for  no  other  reason  tha 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  estab 
lished  morals  of  business.  The  Col< 
rado  operators  have  violated  the  lav 
for  the  protection  of  labor.  They  hav 
helped  to  make  the  state  militia 
partisan  and  untrustworthy  body.  Th 
have  dominated  politics  in  southe 
Colorado.  Those  are  things  seeming 
countenanced  by  a  business  moralit 
overhanging  from  a  previous  epoc 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  direct  stealir 
of  a  part  of  the  wage  once  establishe 
would  ordinarily  no  more  be  counte 
anced  than  the  picking  of  pockets. 

The    following    statements,   howeve 
are  significant:    A  striker  at  the  hea 
quarters  of  the  United   Mine   Worker 
of  America   in   Trinidad,  told  me   thi 
he  had  been  a  weighman  for  one  of  th 
companies  and  that  he  had  worked  unde 
specific  orders  from  the  company  to  de 
duct  a  certain  amount  from  the  weigh 
of  every  car  of  coal  that  went  over  th 
scales.    Of  course,  he  was  a  striker  an 
his  statement  must  be  considered  in 
light  of  this  fact.    A  state  official  of  th 
highest  standing  and  integrity  told 
that  he  had  stood  upon  a  tipple  of 
of  the  smaller  companies  and  watche 
the  weighing  of  coal  and  that  he 
seen  the  company  weighman  put  dow 
on  the  sheet  before  him  a  weight  whic 
in   every   case   was   different   from   the 
weight  registered  on  the  scales  and  in 
every  case  was  less  than  that  weight.    1 
was   told   by   a  citizen  of   Colorado   to 
whose  reputation  for  integrity  the  coal 
operators  themselves  have  added  their 
testimony,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time 
a  coal  miner  and  that  he  had  taken  his 
tools  and  left  the  mines  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  of  southern  Colorado 
because  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
not  getting  fair  weights. 

A  Colorado  lawyer  told  me  that  a  few 
years  ago,  when  in  law  school,  he  work- 
ed in  one  of  the  mines  in  the  summer 
in  order  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  his 
education.  The  superintendent  had  of- 
fered him  a  job  because  he  wanted  to 
help  him  through  school.  When  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  was  not  getting 
full  weights  he  protested  to  the  super- 
intendent who  promised  to  adjust  the 
matter.  Immediately  thereafter  his 
weights  began  to  improve,  and  from  that 
time  on,  he  and  his  "buddy"  were  cred- 
ited with  a  tonnage  much  higher  than 
any  one  else  in  the  mine.  In  addition 
to  this  testimony,  I  may  say  that  one 
of  the  leading  coal  operators  told  me 
that  he  was  convinced  that  in  some  of 
the  mines  the  practice  of  robbing  the 
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miners  does  actually  exist. 

That  there  is  opposition  to  check- 
weighman  among  superintendents,  I  can- 
not doubt.  Its  basis  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  fear  of  permitting  the  men  to  hold 
meetings  by  themselves  for  any  pur- 
pose, lest  an  opportunity  be  afforded  for 
"agitation." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
paring of  tipple  weights  with  railroad 
weights  is  not  a  check  on  the  company 
weighman  who  might  deduct  coal  from 
one  man  and  give  it  to  another.  More- 
over, unless  this  comparison  of  weights 
is  carried  on  constantly  and  scrupulous- 
ly it  would  be  possible  for  the  practice 
of  false  weighing  to  be  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  without  becoming  known  to 
officials  of  the  company.  There  is  an 
incentive  to  such  action  in  the  fact  that 
a  superintendent  would  thereby  reduce 
his  costs. 

Remove  all  these  contingencies,  how- 
ever, and  still  in  the  absence  of  the 
check-weighman,  miners  will  always  sus- 
pect that  they  are  occasionally  being 
robbed.  The  history  of  every  non-union 
mining  region  in  America  will  bear  out 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  Operators 
may  free  themselves  of  this  suspicion 
only  by  insisting  on  the  election  of  the 
check-weighmen.  This  is  what  Presi- 
dent Crawford  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  has  done  in  Ala- 
bama. When  I  visited  that  section,  three 
years  ago,  I  heard  charges  of  unfair 
weights  against  every  company  in  the 
Birmingham  district  except  the  Ten- 
nessee. 


VI-Trade  and  Board 


please.  The  operators  insist  that  miners 
have  this  privilege.  The  miners  insist 
that  they  have  not.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  real  grievance 
back  of  that  demand.  The  testimony 
that  the  strikers  in  southern  Colorado 
gave  me  on  this  point  was  too  direct 
and  immediate  to  have  been  faked  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  spontaneous  testi- 
mony if  I  ever  heard  any. 


VII-The  Guard  System 


The  sixth  demand  involves  the  right 
to  trade  and  board  wherever  the  miners 


The  seventh  demand,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Colorado  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  the  "notorious  and  criminal 
guard  system,"  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  Sworn  testimony  of  the 
operators  themselves  before  the  Con- 
gressional Investigating  Committee 
shows  that  for  many  years  the  laws  en- 
acted in  the  interests  of  miners  in  Colo- 
rado have  been  disregarded  and  vio- 
lated by  the  companies. 

In  statements  put  out  by  the  operators 
the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
guard  system  generally  has  been  ignored. 
Where  any  statements  have  been  made, 
however,  they  insist  that  there  were  no 
mine  guards  in  Colorado  until  just  prior 
to  the  strike.  As  nearly  as  I  can  dis- 
cover this  seems  to  be  merely  a  con- 
fusion in  terms.  The  guards  referred 
to  in  this  demand,  are  the  camp  mar- 
shals, whose  activities  were  described 
earlier. 

A  most  complete  and  convincing  state- 
ment was  made  to  me  by  an  old  miner, 
who  is  now  a  mine  foreman  and  not  a 
striker.  He  is  in  charge  of  a  mine  that 
is  in  full  operation  and  has  been,  all 
through  the  strike. 

"Of  course,  there's  something  to  the 


complaints  of  the  men,"  he  told  me. 
"The  eight-hour  law,  for  example,  was 
never  obeyed  until  after  1913.  The 
eight-hour  law  before  that  may  have 
been  a  poor  law,  but  it  was  a  law,  and 
all  the  time  up  to  1913,  coal-diggers 
worked  for  nine  or  ten  hours.  There's 
a  whole  lot  to  the  check-weighman  de- 
•mand,  too.  If  a  check-weighman  was 
elected,  the  companies  wouldn't  let  him 
serve  the  interests  of  the  miners.  Cars 
are  never  stopped  on  the  scales  and  they 
have  to  take  the  weight  while  it's  in  mo- 
tion. You  can't  get  accurate  weights 
that  way,  but  if  a  check-weighman  kicks 
he'll  be  fired." 

"About  the  stores.  It's  ridiculous  to 
say  that  the  miners  are  free  to  trade 
where  they  please.  A  wagon  delivering 
goods  may  be  admitted  to  a  camp  all 
right,  but  the  camp  marshal  follows  it 
around  and  takes  the  name  of  the  miner 
who  receives  the  goods.  Then  they 
don't  let  those  fellows  stay  in  camp  long 
enough  to  eat  up  their  purchases.  It's 
down  the  canon  for  them." 


I-"Recognition" 


Last  we  come  to  the  demand  that 
is  more  strongly  opposed  by  the  operators 
than  any  other, — recognition  of  the 
union,  which  probably  would  involve  the 
closed  shop  and  check-off.  The  check- 
off means  taking  out  union  dues  in  the 
office  and  paying  them  directly  to  offi- 
cials of  the  union,  thus  automatically 
compelling  every  man  to  pay  his  dues 
and  to  be  in  good  standing  in  the  union. 
This  the  operators  denounce  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  men  which  they  will  never  con- 
cede. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  In- 


THE  OPERATORS'  REPLY 

(From   bulletin  issued  fty'  coal  mine  managers.) 


I.  The   first   demand,   recognition   of   the   union,   involved   a 
contract  between  operators  and  the  labor  organization,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  operators  would  have  been  required  to 
collect  from  its  employes  and  remit  to  the  labor  organization, 
all  dues,  fines,  and  assessments  that  the  organization  saw  fit 
to  levy  against  the  workmen. 

The  90  per  cent  of  coal  miners — then  non-union — would  have 
been  required  to  join  the  organization  or  leave  the  employ  of 
the  companies  where  they  had  been  working  for  years.  This 
demand,  involving  as  it  did  the  absolute  closing  of  the  "open 
shop"  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Colorado  coal-mining 
fields,  the  operators  would  not  consider. 

II.  As   Colorado's   coal-mining   scale   was   already   about    20 
per  cent  higher  than  the  scale  in  districts  with  which  the  Colo- 
rado coal  competes,  the  granting  of  the  second  request  for  an 
increase    in   wages   would    have   been   little    short   of   business 
suicide.    Moreover,  Colorado  miners  were  earning  better  wages 
than  miners  in  any  other  part  of  the   United   States,  not  ex- 
cepting Wyoming,   whose   scale  is   nominally   higher  than   that 
in  Colorado. 

III.  An    eight-hour    workday,    the    third    demand,    had    been 
given  to  the  men  before  required  by  law. 

IV.  The    fourth    demand,    payment    for    narrow    work    and 
dead  work  of  various  kinds,  had  been   the  practice   for  many 


years,  and  as  evidence  that  the  men  were  not  being  robbed, 
we  can  point  to  their  earnings  of  from  $100  to  $190  per  month, 
where  they  worked  practically  full  time. 

V.  Check-weighmen,  the  fifth  demand,  had  for  many  years 
been  the  privilege  of  the  miners  without  interference,   and  at 
some  properties  check-weighmen   were  employed  by  the   men. 

VI.  The  men  had  enjoyed  the  right,  without  prejudice  against 
them,  of  trading  wherever  they  pleased,  and  were  privileged  to 
choose  their  own  boarding-place,  the  companies,  with  possibly 
few  exceptions,  not  operating  boarding-houses ;  but  as  to  doctor, 
most  of  the  larger  companies  had  a  well-organized  and  con- 
ducted hospital  department,  to  which  all  men  were  required  to 
contribute  $1  per  month,  that  entitling  them  to   free  medical 
and  hospital   attendance  for  themselves  and   families. 

VII.  The  general  coal-mining  law,  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  operators  and  representatives  of  the  miners,  and  passed  at 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  which  adjourned  a  few  months 
prior  to  the  strike,  is  considered  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  protection  it  affords  to  mine  work- 
men. 

This  law  did  not  become  operative  until  after  the  strike  vote, 
but  no  fair-minded  resident  of  the  state  doubts  the  ability  of 
the  regularly  constituted  authorities  to  secure  its  enforcement 
without  the  aid  of  the  labor  organization. 
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vestigating  Committee  shows  that  in  one 
of  the  largest  mines  in  the  state  the  poll- 
tax  is  taken  from  the  men  by  means  of 
the  check-off,  and  in  another  mine  there 
is  a  check-off  for  dues  of  religious  or- 
ganizations. In  all  mines  there  is  a 
check-off  for  power  and  store  bills. 

The  strikers  insist  that  there  must  be 
recognition  of  the  union  because  only 
through  the  union  will  they  be  able  to 
enforce  recognition  of  other  demands. 
They  claim  that  it  is  a  farce  to  have  a 
check-weighman  unless  there  is  a  union 
to  protect  him;  and  they  point  out  that 
every  activity  of  the  miners  by  which 
they  have  attempted  to  conserve  their 
own  interests,  has  been  met  with  dis- 
charge. 

Organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  have  told  me  of  as- 
saults that  were  made  upon  them  by 
camp  marshals  when  they  succeeded  in 
one  way  or  another  in  gaining  entrance 
to  a  camp.  They  told  me  how  secret 
meetings  had  to  be  held  prior  to  the 
strike ;  that  sometimes  these  meetings 
were  held  at  night  out  in  the  hills  at  a 
distance  from  the  camp,  the  men  quiet- 
ly making  their  way  to  that  point  in 
the  dark  in  order  to  avoid  the  scrutiny 
of  the  camp  marshal. 

An  officer  of  the  militia  told  me  that 
he  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  com- 
plaints of  the  miners  and  discovered 
that  wherever,  immediately  prior  to  the 
strike,  there  had  been  an  independent 
movement  for  the  election  of  a  check- 
weighman,  an  inquiry  was  immediately 
set  on  foot  by  the  camp  marshal  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  demand  was 
a  result  of  uitidh  activity.  If  he  found 
that  it  was,  the  men  would  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  operators  have  repeatedly  set 
'orth  their  objections  to  having  con- 
tractual relations  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  These  objec- 
tions are  based  mainly  upon  the  follow- 
ing claims : 

First,  that  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
being  unincorporated  and  legally  irre- 
sponsible, cannot  be  made  to  fulfill  its 
contracts,  and  that  it  breaks  them  when- 
ever it  sees  fit.  They  cite  the  case  of 
E.  G.  Bettis,  a  small  operator  in  south- 
ern Colorado,  who  signed  up  with  the 
union  after  the  strike  began  last  fall, 
only  (according  to  his  statement  to  the 
Congressional  Committee)  to  have  con- 
tinual trouble,  and  finally  a  strike  in  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement.  They  cite  also 
the  "button  strikes"  in  the  anthracite 
fields  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  John  C.  Os- 
.good,  of  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Com- 
pany told  the  Congressional  Committee 
about  his  personal  experience  in  Iowa 
thirty  years  ago,  where,  he  testified,  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully a  union  mine. 

Second,  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, once  recognized,  begin  a  series  of 
arbitrary  acts  designed  to  hamper  opera- 
tion and  to  take  away  from  the  operator 
the  right  to  control  his  business.  To 
support  this  charge  they  cite  the  experi- 
ence from  1904  to  1910  when  the  opera- 


tors in  northern  Colorado  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  union.  During  this  time 
the  operators  say  that  all  sorts  of  ex- 
actions were  made  by  the  union  officials, 
from  petty  interferences  that  were  mere- 
ly annoying,  to  acts  that  had  most  seri- 
ous consequences  in  reduced  production 
and  lessened  profits,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  incompetent  men  on  the  pay-rolls,  fre- 
quent stoppages  to  adjust  petty  disputes, 
and  frequent  holidays  and  lay-offs  de- 
creasing the  productivity  of  each  mine. 
Friends  of  the  operators  cite  also  ex- 
perience in  other  union  fields,  Illinois 
especially,  where,  they  allege,  on  account 
of  the  attitude  of  the  union,  the  opera- 
tors are  unable  to  mine  coal  with  profit 
and  are  in  some  cases  actually  face  to 
face  with  bankruptcy. 

Third,  the  operators  declare  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  a 
criminal  organization.  To  support  this 
claim  they  charge  it  with  being  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade ;  and  they 
further  charge  that,  to  gain  its  ends  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  violence, 
destruction  of  property  and  murder. 
They  cite  several  indictments  that  have 
been  found  by  federal  grand  juries 
against  the  union  under  the  Sherman 
law,  and  a  conviction  in  West  Virginia. 
They  point  out  further  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Colorado,  the  union  has  re- 
sorted to  armed  force. 

The  answer  of  the  union  men  to  these 
charges  may  be  summarized  briefly. 
They  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been 
violations  of  contracts  in  a  union  of  400,- 
000  members  with  twenty-nine  district 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  but  they  insist  that  their  con- 
stituent organizations  have  broken  con- 
tracts less  frequently  than  have  the  op- 
erators, and  that  in  general  their  con- 
tracts are  better  kept  than  are  those  of 
ordinary  business. 

To  answer  the  charge  of  interference 
with  the  operators'  business  they  placed 
in  the  record  before  the  Congressional 
Committee,  numerous  letters  from  op- 
erators in  unionized  fields,  chiefly  Iowa, 
which  stated  unequivocally  that  their 
relations  with  the  union  were  satisfac- 
tory. 

On  the  question  of  criminal  conspir- 
acy they  point  out  that  after  all  the  in- 
dictments, there  has  been  only  one  con- 
viction and  that  has  been  over-ruled  in 
a  higher  court,  and  so  is  in  fact  an  ac- 
quittal. Where  they  have  engaged  in 
violence,  they  set  up  the  defense  that 
they  have  done  so  to  defend  their  lives 
and  homes  against  attacks  by  gunmen  in 
the  employ  of  the  operators. 

An  examination  of  all  these  claims  and 
counter  claims  would  involve  a  study  of 
the  activities  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers all  over  the  United  States — in  the 
very  nature  of  things  outside  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  article. 

But,  even  if  the  charges  against  the 
mine  workers'  organization  were  proven 
wholly  unfounded,  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  the  operators  to  desire 
or  encourage  the  union.  The  union  in- 
terferes with  their  control — a  thing  that 
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is  seldom  invited  or  encouraged  by  any- 
one possessed  of  power,  whether  an  em- 
ployer or  an  editor.  Most  employers 
think  they  know  better  what  is  good  for 
their  men  than  the  men  themselves 
know.  If  I  were  a  coal  operator  or  an 
employer  of  labor  in  any  capacity  I 
probably  should  not  look  with  enthusi- 
asm on  a  movement  to  unionize  my  shop. 
Like  other  employers  I  should  not  wish 
my  control  disputed.  If,  however,  I 
should  prevent  my  employes  from  or- 
ganizing, I  should  be  denying  them  an 
indisputable  right;  and  if  I  happened 
to  be  a  Colorado  operator  I  should  at 
the  same  time  be  violating  the  law.8 

Here,  then,  are  seven  demands — six,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  two  involve  a  wage 
increase — and  for  the  most  part  the 
things  demanded  represent  established 
usage  in  the  union  fields  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
unable  to  make  a  comparison  with  re- 
spect to  wages.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  do  not  believe  wages  to  be  a  prime 
cause  of  the  strike.  But  wherever  the 
miners  are  organized,  there  is  an  eight- 
hour  day.  In  Colorado,  it  was  estab- 
lished after  years  of  violation  of  the  1: 
only  when  a  strike  was  brewing. 

In  all  union  fields,  check-weighmen 
are  on  the  tipples.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  insisted  upon  by  400.000 
organized  miners  in  America,  the  Colo- 
rado operators  would  have  us  believe 
that  miners  in  Colorado  do  not  want 
check-weighmen.  The  right  of  men  in 
union  camps  to  trade  and  board  where 
they  please  is  unquestioned,  and  camp 
marshals  are  elected  constables,  paid 
out  of  public  funds. 

What  I  have  presented  here  as  to 
the  conditions  underlying  the  demands 
answers,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  of  the 
two  questions  that  were  put  forth  above 
as  requiring  answers.  Conditions  in 
the  camps  "were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
inimical  to  the  well  being  of  the  miners 
and  their  families  and  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted standards."  The  disregard  of 
law,  the  stern  repression  of  every  at- 
tempt at  collective  action,  the  regime 
that  made  it  perilous  for  miners  even 
to  hold  meetings  to  discuss  their  com- 
mon good,  the  suspicion  of  the  honesty 
of  weights  where  the  miner  had  no 
chance  to  watch  the  scales,  and  finally, 
the  helplessness  of  the  situation,  ma- 
rooned as  they  were  on  company  prop- 
erty, trespassers  when  on  the  highway 
and  always  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
a  marshal  who  owed  allegiance  only  to 
the  company  and  who  was  employed  by 
the  company  to  note  and  check  every 
move  toward  collective  action — all  these 
combined  to  create  a  condition  for  the 
miners  that  was  nothing  short  of  intol- 
erable. 

"Colorado  Revised  Statutes,  section  3925, 
Colorado  Session  Laws,  1897,  page  156. 
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In  1903,  the  miners  in  southern  Colo- 
rado struck  against  these  same  condi- 
tions. The  strike  was  lost  and  the  ^ys- 
tem  remained  unchanged.  After  ten 
years'  further  experience  they  struck 
again,  in  1913.  This  strike,  now  more 
than  a  year  old,  has  been  accompanied 
by  such  intense  feeling  that  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  have  been  willing 
to  kill  each  other. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact,  it  seems  an 
amazing  thing,  that  the  question  could 
seriously  be  raised  whether  there  were 
grievances  back  of  the  demands  and 
whether  the  strike  had  the  support  of 
the  very  men  who  are  suffering  its  hard- 
ships. But  these  questions  are  raised 
insistently  by  the  coal  operators  and 
their  friends,  and  many  people  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  partisans  be- 
lieve that  the  operators  are  right. 

They  believe  and  assert  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  sitting 
in  Indianapolis,  decided  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  extending  their  jurisdiction 
over  Colorado  in  order  that  the  treas- 
ury of  their  organization  might  be  en- 
larged by  reason  of  the  dues  to  be  col- 
lected. They  accordingly  sent  agitators 
to  Colorado,  these  people  believe,  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  trouble  among  happy 
and  contented  miners — not  in  order  to 
improve  their  conditions  but  in  order  to 
get  their  money.  The  operators  tell 
you  that  no  grievances  had  been 
brought  to  their  attention  prior  to  the 
strike;  that,  on  the  contrary,  officers  of 

:"  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
went  among  their  men  on  the  eve  of  the 

;  strike  and  were  told  by  them  that  they 
were  opposed  to  it.  They  claim  that 
very  few  of  their  employes  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  until  September  23,  the 
day  the  strike  began,  that  only  a  "small 
proportion  actually  went  on  strike  and 
that  a  large  number  of  these  were  in- 
timidated. 

The  statement  of  either  side  on  these 
points  is  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  The 
strikers  claim  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  men  working  in  the  mines  responded 

•  to  the  strike  call.  The  operators  claim 
that  50  per  cent  stayed  at  work.  Mr. 
Welborn;  president  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  testified  that 
their  normal  pay-roll  in  the  mines  in- 
cludes 6,000  men.  On  February  13, 
1914,  he  told  the  Congressional  Inves- 
tigating Committee  that  3,000  men  were 
then  working  in  the  mines  of  his  com- 
pany and  that  1,000  to  1,200  of  these 
were  imported  strike-breakers.  Only 
1,800  to  2,000  of  the  old  employes  were 
at  work,  therefore,  and  accordingly  66 
to  70  per  cent  must  have  been  on  strike. 
Mr.  Welborn  further  stated  that  sev- 
eral hundred  men  had  returned  from  the 
tent  colonies.  If  this  was  correct  the 
number  who  originally  struck  would  be 
still  higher.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 


that  the  truth  probably  lies  somewhere 
between  the  estimates  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties. 

On  the  question  of  intimidation,  there 
appears  to  be  evidence  that  threats  were 
used  to  get  some  of  the  men  to  quit  work. 
The  operators-  offered  to  file  with  the 
Congressional  Committee  many  threat- 
ening letters  which  they  said  had  been 
written  to  their  employes  by  men  on 
strike.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
fear  of  being  known  as  a  "scab"  was  a 
potent  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
desperate  hardships  undergone  by  the 
strikers  in  the  first  few  days,  when  with 
no  shelter  yet  provided  and  with  weath- 
er conditions  most  forbidding — the  first 
day  witnessed  a  rain-storm  that  turned 
to  sleet — they  left  the  company  houses 
and  set  forth  with  their  possessions  for 
the  tent  colonies,  indicates  the  existence 
of  strong  motives  other  than  fear. 

The  operators  state  that  not  over  ten 
per  cent  of  their  employes  belonged  to 
the  union  before  the  strike  began,  and 
point  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  union 
cards  carried  by  the  strikers  were  dated 
September  23,  1913,  the  day  the  strike 
began.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  noth- 
ing strange  in  this,  in  view  of  the  sys- 
tem of  espionage  that  made  it  extreme- 
ly hazardous  to  join  a  union.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  poll  taken  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  on  the  eve 
of  the  strike.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  men  told  the 
investigators  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  strike.  They  not  only  did  not  wish 
to  go  "down  the  canon"  before  they 
were  ready  to  go  voluntarily,  but  they 
wanted  to  be  able  to  come  back  and  get 
their  old  jobs  again  at  the  end  of  the 
strike. 

Negotiations 

In  August,  1913,  Frank  Hayes,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  was  sent  by  that  body  to 
Colorado.  For  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore that  an  organizing  campaign  had 
been  going  on  in  southern  Colorado.  It 
was  started  by  Robert  Ulich,  who  was 
not,  at  the  outset,  in  the  pay  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  was  carried 
on  by  regular  organizers  under  pay,  and 
by  miners  regularly  employed,  who  work- 
ed voluntarily  on  the  inside.  Two  years 
before  the  strike  many  of  the  miners 
had  become  dues-paying  members.  The 
organizers  tell  me  that  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  large  numbers  of  the  miners  want- 
ed to  strike  immediately,  but  were  urged 
to  wait.  Nevertheless,  a  strike  actually 
began  in  several  mines.  It  was  short- 
lived because  the  national  union  would 
not  support  it.  I  am  told  by  organizers 
that  as  a  result,  several  locals  angrily 
withdrew  their  membership  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

When  Hayes  arrived  he  tried,  through 


the  governor  of  the  state,  to  get  a  con- 
ference with  the  coal  operators.  They 
refused  to  meet  him.  A  letter  was  then 
drafted  and  sent  to  each  operator  urging 
that  a  conference  be  held  in  order  that 
the  situation  might  be  considered  and  if 
possible  a  strike  averted.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  John  MacLennan,  president  of 
District  15  of  the  United  Mine  Workers; 
John  Lawson,  member  of  the  interna- 
tional board  of  the  union,  and  E.  L. 
Doyle,  secretary-treasurer  of  District  15 
— all  Colorado  men,  and  by  Frank 
Hayes,  vice-president  of  the  internation- 
al union.  The  letter  was  ignored. 

Then  a  convention  was  called  to  meet 
in  Trinidad,  September  15.  The  opera- 
tors were  invited  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  an  agreement. 
They  did  not  come.  Whereupon  the  con- 
vention voted  that  a  strike  should  be 
called  in  the  southern  Colorado  coal 
fields  on  September  23. 

The  operators  state  that  the  delegates 
in  the  convention  did  not  represent  the 
miners  in  the  district  affected,  and  that 
the  decision  was  made  by  a  convention 
a  majority  of  which  came  from  northern 
Colorado  where  a  strike  was  already  in 
progress.  They  do  agree,  however,  that 
delegates  were  present  from  some  of  the 
southern  mines  and  that  the  strike  vote 
was  unanimous. 

The  strikers  reply  that  owing  to  previ- 
ous experience  with  the  operators  the 
delegates  were  selected  by  secret  methods. 
I  think  it  is  altogether  likely  that  for 
camps  where  organizers  had  not  been 
able  to  canvass  the  situation  and  dis- 
cover the  sentiment  toward  organiza- 
tion, delegates  were  appointed  by  the  or- 
ganizers or  other  officials,  and  that  these 
delegates  claimed  to  represent  camps 
when  they  held  no  credentials  whatever 
from  the  men  in  those  camps. 

The  test,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  whether 
the  miners  in  the  southern  field  were  act- 
ually represented  in  the  convention,  is 
the  strike  itself.  The  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  miners  in  that  field  laid 
down  their  tools  on  September  23,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  convention 
was  not  unrepresentative,  whatever  the 
method  of  selecting  delegates. 

The  convention  was  held  September 
15-16  and  voted  to  strike.  Most  of  the 
delegates  wanted  the  strike  to  begin  at 
once.  The  leaders,  however,  urged  them 
to  postpone  the  final  step  until  one  more 
effort  could  be  made  to  secure  a  confer- 
ence. Accordingly  the  date  was  fixed 
for  September  23,  one  week  later. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  record  or  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  violence  that  attend- 
ed the  strike.  I  could  not  if  I  wished 
to  do  so.  The  stories  of  the  battles 
told  by  the  two  sides  are  in  most  cases 
flatly  contradictory.  I  shall  attempt, 
however,  to  indicate  something  of  the 
extent  of  violence,  and  to  describe  some 
of  the  more  important  engagements. 

There  were  two  periods  of  hostility. 
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One  was  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  strike 
and  was  between  strikers  and  mine 
guards;  the  other  began  on  April  20  and 
was  between  strikers  and  the  state  mil- 
itia. The  first  period  was  ended  by  the 
coming  into  the  field  of  the  state  militia ; 
the  second,  by  the  entrance  of  the  fed- 
eral troops.  To  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion propounded  at  the  outset — the 
causes  of  the  violence — I  must  describe, 
briefly,  both  periods. 

Strikers  and  Guards  Clash 

The  strikers,  it  should  be  noted,  pitch- 
ed their  tent  colonies  wherever  pos>- 
sible  near  the  mines  or  at  the  entrance 
of  canons  leading  to  the  mines.  Strike- 
breakers usually  had  to  pass  the  colon- 
ies in  order  to  get  to  the  mines.  In  an- 
ticipation of  trouble,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  provided  for  the  strikers  either 
early  in  the  strike  or  possibly  before  it 
began.  These  arms  were  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

The  operators,  also  anticipating 
trouble  hired  a  large  number  of  guards 
some  time  before  the  strike  began,  se- 
cured commissions  for  them  from  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties,  and  furnished 
them  with  arms.  Some  of  these  were 
Baldwin-Felts  men  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Michigan  strikes.  Early  in 
the  strike  the  operators  shipped  in  large 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  includ- 
ing several  machine  guns,  which  were 
purchased  from  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators  Association.  Some  of  these 
had  been  used  in  the  strike  in  the  Paint 
Creek  district  in  1912,  where  battles  be- 
tween strikers  and  some  of  these  same 
guards  had  been  waged. 

Located  as  the  strikers  were,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  there  should  be  clashes  be- 
tween them  and  the  mine  guards.  On 
the  one  side  were  large  numbers  of  men 
striking  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  rights.  They  looked  upon  the 
guards  as  men  hired  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  and  subjugating 
them.  Knowing  them  also  to  be  profes- 
sional fighters,  who  had  in  other  strikes 
been  ranged  against  the  workers,  they 
grew  to  hate  them  with  a  desperate  hat- 
red. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  guards  knew 
of  this  attitude  toward  them  and  the  ex- 
perienced among  them  had,  through  a 
series  of  labor  conflicts  throughout  the 
country,  developed  a  hatred  of  their  own 
against  a  class  to  whom  they  have  be- 
come, as  it  were,  professional  enemies. 

In  August,  before  the  strike  had  act- 
ually begun,  an  organizer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  named  Gerald  Lippiatt, 
was  shot  and  killed  on  a  street  in  Trini- 
dad by  Belcher,  a  Baldwin-Felts  detec- 
tive in  the  employ  of  the  coal  companies. 
The  strikers  claim  that  it  was  done  in 
cold  blood;  the  detectives  claim  that 
Belcher  fired  only  to  prevent  Lippiatt 
from  killing  him.  Later,  Belcher  himself 


was  killed  in  the  same  way  in  Trinidad. 
An  Italian  named  Zancanelli  is  under  in- 
dictment charged  with  the  murder.  He 
is  alleged  to  have  made  a  confession  in 
which  he  claims  to  have  been  hired  to 
do  the  deed  by  A.  B.  McGary,  a  union 
organizer.  The  whereabouts  of  Mc- 
Gary are  unknown. 

On  September  24,  the  .second  day  of 
the  strike,  Bob  Lee,  camp  marshal  of 
Segundo,  was  killed.  From  that  time  un- 
til early  in  November,  violence  ranging 
from  assault  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty to  the  taking  of  life,  was  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  militia,  the 
women  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  met 
the  train  at  the  Ludlow  station  on  one 
occasion  and  carried  off  to  the  colony 
two  women  who  had  started  to  the  Dela- 
gua  camp  to  join  their  husbands,  who 
were  at  work  there.  There  were  similar 
interferences  with  public  hacks.  There 
were  numerous  instances  of  individuals' 
being  fired  upon  as  they  were  traveling 
along  the  highways.  At  least  three  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  October,  1913,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  in 
which  strikers  and  mine  guards  or  deputy 
sheriffs  were  engaged.  In  one  of  these 
battles  a  non-combatant  was  killed ;  in 
another,  a  deputy  sheriff.  There  were 
other  battles  in  the  canons  near  the 
mines. 

The  Forbes  Battle 

Of  all  the  battles  occuring  in  October, 
1913,  none  has  been  described  so  fully 
as  the  one  at  Forbes.  Both  sides  testi- 
fied about  this  affair  to  the  Congression- 
al Committee.  There  could  be  no  better 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  truth  about  these  engagements 
than  the  contradictory,  sworn  state- 
ments, made  by  partisans  of  the  two 
sides. 

This  battle  occurred  on  October  17. 
The  Forbes  tent  colony  was  located  near 
the  mine  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
On  the  morning  of  October  17,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  strikers  from  the  tent 
colony  were  firing  into  the  mining  camp. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  later  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury,  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
camp  of  deputy  sheriffs  near  Ludlow,  tes- 
tified to  the  Congressional  Investigating 
Committee  that  the  sheriff  of  Las  Ani- 
mas  County  ordered  him  by  telephone  to 
lead  his  men  up  the  canon  to  Forbes. 
He  did  so.  Wilson  testified  that  they 
all  dropped  into  an-  irrigation  ditch  in 
front  of  the  tent  colony  and  that  the 
men  in  the  colony  then  waved  a  white 
flag;  whereupon  a  deputy  sheriff,  named 
Kennedy,  went  over  to  talk  with  them. 
While  he  was  talking,  Wilson  stated, 
the  tent  colony  opened  fire  on  the  dep- 
uties, and  Kennedy  ran  back  to  cover. 
Kennedy's  testimony  corroborated  Wil- 
son's throughout. 

One  of  the  strikers  in  the  tent  colony 
and  a  Mrs.  Johnson  whose  house  was 


near  by,  testified  on  the  same  subject 
They  agreed  that  Kennedy  had  comt 
over  to  the  tent  colony  but  stated  tha- 
he  was  the  one  who  displayed  a  flag 
of  truce,  in  the  form  of  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, or  a  white  piece  of  papei 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  They 
stated  that  after  he  had  talked  with  the 
men  a  few  moments  he  stepped  back 
and  dropped  the  white  object  and  that 
then,  as  at  a  signal,  the  deputies  began 
firing  on  the  tent  colony. 

Both  of  these  stories  seem  to  me  diffi- 
cult of  belief.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make 
out  from  the  testimony  Kennedy, 
when  he  gave  the  alleged  signal,  would 
have  been  in  the  direct  line  of  fire  of 
his  own  men.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Kennedy  had  gone  over  to  the  tent  col- 
ony unarmed,  as  Wilson  and  Kennedy 
testified;  and  if  the  strikers,  after  lur- 
ing him  there  under  a  flag  of  truce  had 
begun  to  shoot  at  the  deputies,  it  seems 
incredible  that  Kennedy  should  have 
been  able  to  return  unmolested  to  the 
trench  where  he  had  left  his  gun,  while 
the  strikers  were  doing  their  best  to 
shoot  his  comrades  in  the  same  trench ! 

It  is  undisputed,  however,  that  after 
the  firing  had  been  going  on  for  a  while, 
other  deputies  came  in  an  armored  au- 
tomobile with  two  machine  guns.  These 
guns  were  set  up  and  one  at  least  was 
put  in  action  against  the  tent  colony. 
Some  of  the  tents  were  riddled.  A  man 
was  killed,  and  an  eighteen-year-old  boy 
was  shot  down  in  front  of  a  tent.  He 
tried  to  get  to  the  tent  but  every  move- 
ment was  the  signal  for  more  bullets. 
He  was  shot  nine  times  through  the 
legs,  and  lay  thus  wounded  several  hours 
before  he  could  be  rescued  and  cared 
for,  although  it  had  in  the  meantime 
begun  to  rain. 

The  children  of  Mrs.  Johnson  crossed 
the  l}ne  of  fire  on  their  way  home  from 
school  and  one  of  them,  a  little  girl, 
had  her  hand  grazed  by  a  bullet. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  in  Trinidad,  was 
fired  on  by  the  deputies  as  he  was  at- 
tempting to  get  home  to  protect  his 
family. 

On  October  24,  three  union  men  were 
killed  in  Walsenburg  and  another  was 
crippled  for  life.  The  union  people 
charge  the  mine  guards  with  having 
done  the  shooting. 

On  November  8,  four  men  were  killed 
at  La  Veta.  It  is  alleged  that  they  were 
fired  upon  from  ambush.  The  operators 
charge  the  strikers  with  responsibility 
for  this  act. 

Miners  and  Militia  Clash 

The  state  militia  was  ordered  into  the 
field  late  in  October  and  arrived  there 
October  29.  Soon  after  they  occupied 
the  field,  violence  of  this  character  came 
to  an  end.  The  La  Veta  shooting  on 
November  8,  in  which  four  men  were 
killed,  was  the  last.  During  the  five 
months  that  the  whole  body  of  the  mi- 
litia was  in  the  field  there  were  just  two 
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deaths  from  violence — one  being  acci- 
dental. 

Passing  for  the  moment  the  events 
during  the  military  occupation,  we  come 
to  April,  1914,  when  the  second  period 
of  violence  began.  Early  in  that  month 
the  governor  ordered  the  militia  out  of 
the  field.  All  had  gone  by  the  third  week 
of  April,  except  a  detachment  of  thirty- 
five  men  under  Major  Hamrock  at  Lud- 
low.  There  is  no  need  now  to  recount 
the  terrible  events  of  April  20.  Be- 
cause all  has  been  told  and  retold,  I  will 
refer  only  to  the  chief  events  of  that 
day.  Whether  because  the  militia  at- 
tacked the  tent  colony,  or  because  the 
tent  colony  attacked  the  militia— there 
are  some  who  believe  one  and  some  the 
other,  who  will  never  change  the  terri- 
ble intensity  of  their  belief  so  long  as 
they  live — a  battle  began  between  the 
two  which  lasted  from  morning  until 
late  at  night.  During  the  course  of  it, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  strikers  killed  a 
wounded  militiaman  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  As  their  prisoner  he  was  entitled 
to  protection.  Instead,  he  was  killed  and 
his  body  mutilated. 

In  the  evening  the  Greek  leader,  Louis 
Tikas,  and  a  striker  named  Fyler,  were 
captured  by  the  militia.  It  is  well 
known  that  Lieutenant  Linderfelt  struck 
Tikas  with  his  gun.  Later  Tikas  and 
Fyler  and  a  third  prisoner  were  shot. 

There  are  two  stories  about  the  shoot- 
ing. One  is  that  the  men  were  trying 
to  escape  and  were  running  toward  the 


tent  colony.  The  other  is  that  they 
were  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of 
what  is  known  in  Mexico  as  the  law  of 
flight.  The  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty 
and  may  escape  if  he  can  dodge  the  bul- 
lets of  his  liberators.  Linderfelt,  as  a 
part  of  his  career,  had  been  a  soldier 
under  Madero.  How  fast  a  man  might 
be  able  to  run  who  had  just  had  the 
stock  of  a  gun  broken  over  his  head,  is 
problematical. 

About  this  time  the  tent  colony  was 
captured.  It  was  immediately  looted  and 
set  on  fire  by  the  militiamen.  The  fire 
may  or  may  not  have  been  started  by 
an  explosion  in  one  of  the  tents,  as  has 
been  alleged.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
spread  from  tent  to  tent  by  the  militia- 
men, over  whom  their  commanding  offi- 
cer later  testified  he  had  lost  control. 

When  they  began  to  fire  the  tents  it 
was  discovered  that  there  were  women 
and  children  in  caves  that  had  been  dug 
underneath  the  tents.  The  militiamen 
assisted  some  of  these  out  of  the  caves 
and  conducted  them  to  places  of  safety. 
It  is  alleged  by  some  that  this  was  done 
under  the  fire  of  the  strikers. 

I  am  wholly  unable  to  sift  the  mass 
of  conflicting  evidence  and  to  establish  to 
my  own  satisfaction  whether  or  not  the 
militiamen  knew  that  women  and  chil- 
dren were  concealed  in  the  caves.  They 
had  seen  large  numbers  of  them  leaving 
the  colony  in  the  morning  for  the  arroyo 
in  the  rear,  and  no 
one  outside  of  the 


tent  colony  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  caves.  Yet  Mrs.  Pearl  Jolley,  wife 
of  one  of  the  strikers,  testifies  that  she 
had  been  among  the  tents  all  day  and 
had  more  than  once  exposed  herself  to 
the  fire,  as  she  went  about  with  sand- 
wiches she  'had  made  for  those  under- 
ground and  for  the  few  men  who  re- 
mained in  the  colony.  She*  states  that 
at  one  time  the  heel  of  her  shoe  was 
shot  away.  During  the  day  a  boy  was 
shot  and  killed  outside  one  of  the  tents. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  boy  was  not 
seen  by  the  militiamen,  and  that  they 
were  unaware  that  there  were  non-com- 
batants in  the  colony.  Nevertheless, 
they  directed  the  fire  of  a  machine  gun 
into  the  colony. 

The  General  Outbreak 

It  was  the  next  day  that  the  cave  was 
discovered  that  ought  to  be  known  as 
the  Black  Hole  of  Ludlow.  In  it  were 
the  bodies  of  two  women  and  eleven 
children.  Nothing  so  completely  illus- 
trates the  unspeakable  horrors  of  indus- 
trial warfare  carried  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme. As  to  responsibility  for  this 
tragedy,  the  evidence  is  again  hopelessly 
conflicting.  I  can  only  record  my  belief — 
and  I  confess  that  an  apparently  good 
case  can  be  made  against  this  belief — 
that  despite  the  despicable  and  criminal 
acts  of  some  of  the  militiamen  that  day, 
they  were  not  responsible  for  these 
deaths.  The  women 
and  children  had 
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not  been  shot.  They  had  not  been  burn- 
ed by  the  fire  of  the  tents.  Apparently, 
all  were  suffocated  because  there  was 
not  enough  air  in  that  hole  in  the  ground 
to  sustain  so  many  people.  In  my  opin- 
ion they  were  not  murdered  by  the 
militia.  They  were  innocent  victims  of 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  and 
unnecessary  of  industrial  wars. 

After  that,  the  strikers  went  mad. 
For  a  week  they  were  bereft  of  reason. 
The  belief  that  the  Ludlow  tent  colony 
had  been  deliberately  attacked  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  state,  and  the  fact  that 
women  and  children  were  dead  as  a  re- 
sult, led  them  to  believe  that  a  war  of 
extermination  was  on.  They  determined 
that  if  they  must  fight  they  would  be 
the  aggressors.  A  call  to  arms  was 
issued.  Workingmen  all  over  the  state 
were  appealed  to,  to  secure  arms  and 
begin  to  drill. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  of  the 
next  few  days  was  given  by  the  opera- 
tors in  their  brief  submitted,  to  the  Con- 
gressional Committee,  as  follows : 

April  20.  Battle  between  strikers  and 
militia  at  Ludlow. 
April  22.  Empire  mine  burned;  3  mine 


guards  killed  by  strikers  in  battle;  strik- 
ers fire  on  Hastings  and  Delagua. 
Skirmish  between  militia  and  strikers  in 
Black  Hills.  Southwestern  mining  camp 
captured  by  strikers. 

April  25.  Truce  was  declared  between 
the  striking  miners  and  the  militia. 

April  25.  While  truce  was  still  in 
force,  Chandler  mining  camp  was  cap- 
tured, buildings  looted,  and  one  man 
killed  and  one  wounded. 

April  28.  Lynn  depot  robbed  of  ammu- 
nition. Battle  at  Royal  Mine.  Primrose 
and  Ruby  camps  fired  upon  by  strikers. 
Thirty  people  entombed  in  Empire  mine. 

April  28.  McNally  mine  captured;  1 
man  killed  and  a  woman  wounded. 

April  29.  Strikers  attack  and  capture 
Forbes  mine,  kill  9  employes  and  burn 
buildings. 

April  29.  Major  Lester  shot  and  kill- 
ed near  McNally  mine  in  Huerfano 
County.  (The  officer  mentioned  was 
wearing  a  Red  Cross  badge  at  the  time 
he  was  shot.)4 

So  far  as  I  know  this  statement  of 
events  has  not  been  denied.  I  believe  it 
to  be  for  the  most  part  a  correct  state- 
ment. The  warfare  ended  only  with  the 
entrance  into  the  situation  of  federal 
troops. 


Violence 


In  any  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  a  state  first,  of  rioting 
and  finally,  of  civil  war,  the  pleas  of  in- 
nocence advanced  by  either  side  must  be 
disregarded.  So  far  as  responsibility  is 
concerned  neither  side  in  the  long  run 
was  innocent.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
violence  guards  and  deputy  sheriffs  went 
hunting  for  strikers  and  in  my  belief 
fired  on  them  in  cold  blood.  I  believe 
the  strikers  did  the  same  thing.  There 
was  .war  between  the  two  and  neither 
side  waited  passively  to  be  attacked. 

The  Early  Period 

In  this  first  period  of  violence,  that  of 
the  fall  of  1913,  before  the  militia  came 
into  the  field,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
assaults,  riots  and  battles  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  presence  in  the  field  of  two 
armed  bodies  of  men  between  whom 
there  existed  an  implacable  hatred.  I 
have  sufficiently  indicated  above  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  attitude  of  these  two 
parties  toward  each  other.  Nothing 
could  be  expected  but  open  warfare  be- 
tween two  such  bodies  of  men. 

Coupled  with  this  situation  was  the 
fact  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  in- 
volved granted  deputies'  commissions  to 
mine  guards  as  fast  as  they  were 
brought  in.  A.  C.  Felts,  for  example,  of 
the  Baldwin-Felts  Detective  Agency, 
hired  by  the  operators  to  assist  in  break- 
ing the  strike,  was  made  a  deputy  sheriff. 
Belk,  superintendent  of  the  detectives, 

'There  are  witnesses  who  declare  that 
Major  Lester  was  seen  earlier  in  the  day 
with  a  gun,  actively  co-operating  in  the 
action  against  the  strikers. 


was  made  a  deputy  sheriff  in  three  dif- 
ferent counties  of  Colorado.  Sixty-six 
men  were  brought  in  from  Texas  and 
immediately  deputized.  This  meant  that 
the  sheriff  clothed  the  private  soldiers 
of  the  operators  with  the  authority  of 
the  state  and  armed  them.  That  this 
was  understood  to  be  the  situation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Sheriff 
Grisham  of  Las  Animas  County  was 
asked  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
deputize  some  of  their  men  also,  Gris- 
ham refused  to  do  so,  and  added  the 
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significant  statement,  "I  never  arm  both 
sides." 

The  direct  contributing  cause  of  the 
violence  at  this  period  of  the  strike  was 
the  attitude  of  the  operators.  They 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  their  acts  any  more 
than  can  the  strike  leaders  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  terrible  events  after 
the  Ludlow  battle.  The  operators  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  men  halfway. 
They  treated  every  attempt  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  se- 
cure a  conference,  with  utter  contempt. 
They  state  now  that  they  will  never 
compromise  with  men  who  have  carried 
on  war  against  the  state,  and  by  so  do- 
ing "purchase  a  peace." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  recent 
events  are  regarded  as  isolated  phenom- 
ena, there  is  logic  in  the  operators'  po- 
sition; but  when  in  August,  1913,  the  op- 
erators refused  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  union  and  when  twice  in 
September,  they  ignored  the  effort  to 
bring  about  a  conference,  they  had  no 
such  excuse.  When  they  brought  armed 
men  into  the  field  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  strikers  they  themselves 
came  at  least  equally  responsible  w 
the  leaders  of  the  other  side  for  the  « 
istence  of  that  war.  Knowing  as 
did,  the  history  of  strikes  and  the  pr 
ous  activities  of  the  men  whom  th 
had  armed,  the  operators  knew  just 
truly  as  did  anyone  acquainted  with 
situation  that  there  would  be  bloods 
as  a  result  of  their  action. 

This  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
or  even  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  their  cavalier 
attitude  throughout — th^t  there  was 
nothing  to  discuss,  there  were  no  com- 
plaints to  be  adjusted — did  not  come  as 
a  new  policy  suddenly  agreed  upon  and 
called  into  being  to  meet  the  immediate 
exigency.  It  came  after  years  of  ruth- 
less opposition  to  collective  action  of  any 
sort  on  the  part  of  their  employes.  Its 
significance  was  considered  by  the  strik- 
ers not  as  an  unrelated  phenomenon,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  system  of  private 
camps,  with  private  roads  leading  to 
them,  with  camp  marshals  patroling 
those  private  streets,  and  with  that  ab- 
solute control,  which  the  system  afford- 
ed, preventing  any  concerted  action  or 
discussion  by  the  miners  of  things  that 
affected  their  interest  as  miners. 

Disregard  of  Law 

The  refusal  came,  also,  after  a  period 
of  years  in  which  the  operators  had 
shown  a  certain  nonchalant  disregard  of 
law  which  is  as  typical  as  anything  can 
be  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  leaders 
of  industry  in  Colorado.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  pre- 
meditated violation  of  law  but,  so  to 
speak,  an  honest  disregard  of  it  (if  there 
can  be  such  a  thing)  due  to  a  stste  of 
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mind  which  has  grown  up  among  the 
operators.  The  president  of  one  of  the 
large  mining  companies,  for  example, 
told  me  that  when  his  company  began  to 
make  semi-monthly  payment  of  wages,  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men 
petitioned  the  general  manager  for  a 
semi-monthly  pay  day. 

The  general  manager  took  the  petition 
up  with  the  president  and  it  was  his  de- 
cision that  they  ought  to  grant  it.  So, 
in  1913,  this  company  began  to  pay 
wages  twice  a  month.  But  at  that  time 
and  ever  since  1901  the  law  had  required 
that  they  do  that  very  thing;  yet  the 
general  manager  felt  that  he  must  con- 
fer with  the  president  before  he  could 
introduce  a  practice  that  would  take  the 
company  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  law- 
breakers. And  when  I  told  this  presi- 
dent, who  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  gentlemanly  men  I  ever  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  that  this 
seemed  to  me  to  be  typical  of  the  light- 
ness with  which  the  obligation  of  obedi- 
ence to  law  rests  upon  the  operators  of 
Colorado,  he  appeared  to  be  astonished 
and  offended. 

This  attitude,  however,  which  has  not 
been  so  much  a  deliberate  violation  of 
law  as  a  bland  forgetfulness  that  the 
laws  have  been  on  the  statute  books  at 
all,  has  undoubtedly  engendered  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness  among  the  employes.  It 
has  proven  to  them  that  the  law  alone 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights.  And  so,  with  the  law 
broken  down,  with  the  employers  treat- 
ing their  grievances  with  a  cold  con- 
tempt, they  finally  came  out  on  strike, 
exasperated  and  wounded  past  endur- 
ance. 

Given  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  could  have  expected 
anything  but  an  unusually  violent  strike. 

The  Second  Outbreak 

The  outbreak  of  April,  1914,  had  a 
different  genesis.  The  earlier  violence 
was  against  the  representatives  of  the 
operators.  This  was  against  the  Nation- 
al Guard  of  the  state.  To  explain  it 
there  must  be  some  reference  to  person- 
alities and  a  brief  account  of  the  mili- 
tary occupation. 

Adjutant-General  John  Chase  is  in 
private  life  an  oculist  with  an  office  in 
Denver.  He  is  usually  spoken  of,  even 
by  his  enemies,  as  a  man  of  integrity. 
He  impressed  me  as  a  narrow-minded 
man  and  something  of  an  egotist.  He 
believes  intensely  that  he  is  right,  and 
his  mind  once  made  up  is  difficult  to 
change.  Chase  doesn't  believe  in  strikes 
and  has  no  sympathy  with  workingmen. 
He  believes  that  the  operators  are  right. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  send  such  a  man 
into  a  strike  region  at  the  head  of  the 
state  militia.  But  it  was  worse  than  a 
mistake  to  send  Chase,  for  his  record 
is  well  known  to  all  the  labor  men  in 
the  state  and  his  presence  could  only 


inspire  suspicion  and   fear  of  the  mili- 
tia. 

_  Chase,  it  should  be  known,  has  long 
been  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  was  a  brigadier-general  under  Ad- 
jutant-General Sherman  Bell  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  strike  of  1903-4.  During 
that  strike,  militiamen  under  Chase's 
command  arrested  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  for  criti- 
cising the  militia  and  advising  the 
strikers  not  to  go  back  to  work.  Chase 
had  the  man  brought  before  him,  stern- 
ly rebuked  him  and  warned  him  that  if 
these  offences  were  repeated,  he  would 
be  rearrested  and  imprisoned !" 

It  was  in  this  same  strike  that  four 
men  held  as  military  prisoners  by  Gen- 
eral Chase,  secured  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  At  the  hearing  on  the  writs, 
soldiers  under  General  Chase  thronged 
the  court-room,  surrounded  the  court- 
house, and  trained  a  gun  upon  it.  So 
menacing  was  the  display  of  military 
force  that  the  attorneys  for  the  strikers 
refused  to  make  an  argument  and  left 
the  court-house  as  a  protest  against 
what  they  believed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  court.  The  court,  how- 
ever, was  not  intimidated  and  ordered 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  General 
Chase  then  arose  and  "saluting  the 
court  said:  'Acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  I  must  at  this 
time  decline  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court.' "  Under  his  direction  the  pris- 
oners were  then  removed  by  the  militia 
and  held  until  they  were  ordered  re- 
leased by  Governor  Peabody. 

These  things  were  known  to  the  strike 
leaders  when  General  Chase  again  took 
the  field.  They  were  not  surprised  there- 
fore when  he  fraternized  with  officials 
of  the  coal  companies,  held  conferences 
with  them  and  accepted  favors  from 
them. 

Next  to  General  Chase  the  most  prom- 
inent official  in  the  militia  was  Major 
Edward  J.  Boughton,  a  Denver  lawyer, 
who  was  legal  adviser  to  General  Chase 
and  judge-advocate  of  the  National 
Guard.  Boughton  is  also  a  veteran  of 
the  Cripple  Creek  military  regime.  He 
is  and  has  been  for  many  years  counsel 
for  the  Colorado  Mine  Owners  Associa- 
tion, the  organization  of  operators  in 
the  metalliferous  mines  of  the  state.  He 
justifies  the  illegal  action  of  the  military 
forces  in  the  strike  of  1903-4  in  deport- 
ing striking  miners  from  the  state.  In 
the  present  strike  he  has  absolutely  no 
sympathy  or  respect  for  the  striking 
miners  and  speaks  of  them  with  utmost 
contempt. 

The  Colorado  National  Guard 

The  militia  went  into  the  field  on  the 
2(>th  day  of  October.  It  was  undoubted- 

"Labor  Disturbances  in  Colorado,  by  Car- 
roll D.  Wright.  Senate  Document  122.  58th 
Congress,  3d  Session,  p.  183. 

"Labor  Disturbances  in  Colorado,  p.  1ST. 


Coplfriflht   bv  Vnrfprwnntl  ftntl 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL  JOHN   CHASE 

The  Denver  oculist  in  command  of 
the  National  Guard.  General  Chase 
was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  strike,  and  no  love  is  lost  be- 
tween him  and  the  labor  men. 

ly  a  typical  body  of  state  militia.  It 
was  not  a  band  of  professional  gunmen, 
nor  was  it  made  up  from  the  lowest  ele- 
ments in  society.  On  the  contrary,  it 
had  in  its  ranks  many  men  of  high 
standing  in  business  and  the  professions. 
It  had  among  its  officers  men  who  have 
and  deserve  the  respect  of  the  commun- 
ities in  which  they  live.  Large  numbers 
of  the  privates  in  the  ranks  were  high 
school  boys  who,  just  as  in  other  states, 
joined  the  National  Guard  as  a  sort  of 
lark.  This  was  the  body  of  men  that 
entered  the  field  on  the  first  order  of 
Governor  Ammons  and  who  were  wel- 
comed by  the  strikers.  For  a  month  all 
went  well,  as  General  Chase  in  a  re- 
port made  to  the  governor,  states.  Then 
there  began  to  be  friction  and  from  that 
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time  on  there  was  ill-feeling  between  the 
National  Guard  and  the  strikers. 

It  is  not  admitted  in  any  report  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  just  what  caused 
this  change  in  feeling.  After  talking 
with  officers  of  the  National  Guard  in 
Colorado,  however,  I  have  learned  what 
took  place.  As  it  became  evident  that 
the  military  occupation  would  be  extend- 
ed, the  high  school  boys  became  restless 
and  wanted  to  get  back  to  school.  Pro- 
fessional men  whose  interests  were  suf- 
fering did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a 
long  stay  in  the  field.  Accordingly 
large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  falling  in 
these  two  groups  were  allowed  to  go 
home.  It  became  necessary  then  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  Guard  from  other 
sources.  Officers  whose  companies  were 
depleted  went  back  to  their  localities  and 
recruited  men  wherever  they  could  find 
them.  As  a  result  many  men  were  en- 
listed who  were  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  those  who  had  been  allowed  to  go 
home.  Soldiers  of  fortune  looking  for 
excitement,  idle  men  without  any  regu- 
lar occupation,  men  out  of  a  job  and 
needing  employment,  men  from  the  low- 
er walks  of  life  in  the  cities — all  were 
Brought  into  the  National  Guard. 

Enlistment  of  Mine  Guards 

This  went  far  toward  changing  the 
character  of  the  Guard.  But  more  than 
this  was  done.  The  coming  of  the  mi- 
litia had  put  the  mine  guards  out  of 
business,  for  not  only  were  their  serv- 
ices no  longer  needed  but  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  disarmed  by  the 
militia.  With  many  of  them,  however, 
the  companies  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract agreeing  to  pay  them  S3  to  $3.50 
a  day.  As  a  result  these  men  offered 
themselves  for  enlistment  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
were  accepted.  As  an  officer  of  the 
Guard  said  to  me,  "It  was  a  cinch  for 
the  coal  companies — the  state  took  over 
the  men  and  fed  them  and  paid  them 
$2  a  day  for  the  first  twenty  days  and 
after  that  $1  a  day.  So  the  companies 
were  relieved  of  the  expense  of  board- 
ing them  and  only  had  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  the  state  paid 
and  $3.50  a  day,  the  price  they  had 
contracted  to  pay,  and  they  got  the  same 
service."  The  effect  of  this  may  be 
imagined.  Quoting  this  same  officer 
again,  "When  the  strikers  recognized 
the  hated  mine  guards  in  the  militia  and 
saw  the  friendliness  between  officials  of 
the  coal  companies  and  officers  of  the 
Guard,  they  decided  that  the  militia 
would  be  used  against  them.  And  this 
drove  them  into  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
citement and  anger.  This  situation  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  violence.  When 
striker  met  mine  guard  it  was  the  com- 
ing together  of  two  forces  each  of  which 
feared  and  hated  the  other." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  mine  guards 
were  taken  into  the  militia  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  the  pay  of  the  state 


and  of  the  coal  companies.  General 
Chase  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  ad- 
mits that  some  of  them  were  thus  en- 
listed and  states  that  whether  or  not  they 
received  pay  from  the  coal  companies  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  being  paid 
by  the  state  was  "a  matter  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  commanding  general." 

This  situation  again  illustrates  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  facts 
in  connection  with  the  Colorado  strike. 
1  asked  General  Chase  how  many  mine 
guards  were  enlisted  in  the  militia  in 
November,  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  and  he  told  me  at  least  one 
and  possibly  two.  I  asked  Major 
Boughton  the  same  question.  He  told 
me  that  General  Chase  had  undoubtedly 
misunderstood  my  question  and  that 
twelve  had  been  enlisted. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  written  by 
an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  in 
which  he  states  that  between  fifty  and 
seventy-five  mine  guards  were  enlisted 
in  the  militia  in  the  first  three  months 
of  military  occupation.  Another  officer, 
a  professional  man  of  high  standing  in 
Colorado,  told  me  that  there  were  many 
enlistments  of  which  he  knew  person- 
ally and  there  were  many  more  of  which 
he  had  heard,  so  that  in  his  opinion  there 
were  at  least  two  hundred  mine  guards 
who  were  enlisted  in  the  militia. 

Sworn  testimony  before  the  Congress- 
ional Committee  indicates  the  enlist- 
ment of  twenty-eight  mine  guards. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  present  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  concerning 
all  of  such  enlistments. 

The  presence  in  the  National  Guard 
of  any  mine  guards  would  undoubtedly 
create  much  suspicion  and  indignation 
among  the  strikers.  They  felt  exactly 
as  the  operators  would  have  felt  if  the 
commanding  general  were  constantly  re- 
ceiving favors  from  and  showing  favors 
to  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  and  were 
at  the  same  time  filling  up  gaps  in  his 
ranks  by  enlisting  in  the  National  Guard 
inhabitants  of  the  tent  colonies. 

Official  Acts  of  Militia 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  presence  in 
the  National  Guard  of  these  new  ele- 
ments that  accounts  for  the  stories  of 
gross  misconduct  of  the  militia  during 
their  occupation  of  the  strike  region. 
Many  charges  were  made  of  insults  to 
citizens,  of  hold-up's  and  petty  thievery, 
of  drunkenness  and  immorality,  and  of 
gross  misconduct  of  various  sorts.  Many 
of  these  charges  seem  to  be  well  sub- 
stantiated. 

It  was  the  official  acts  of  the  militia, 
however,  that  created  the  intensest  feel- 
ing. It  was  the  theory  of  the  officers 
that  the  act  of  sending  the  militia  into 
the  field  created  a  state  of  martial  law. 
Under  martial  law,  General  Chase  ex- 
plained to  me,  the  courts  and  civil  offi- 
cers could  discharge  their  functions  only 
so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  do  so 


by  the  commanding  general. 

On  November  20,  a  military  commis- 
sion was  created  consisting  of  seven  offi- 
cers. Its  purpose  was  defined  as  follows: 

"The  military  commission  will  pro- 
ceed to  hear  and  consider  all  matters 
submitted  to  it,  from  time  to  time  by 
the  constituting  authority  and  will 
promptly  forward  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  execution  and 
other  appropriate  action." 

No  attempt  was  made  by  this  commis- 
sion to  try  civilians,  as  was  done  in  West 
Virginia.  The  commission  sat  as  a 
board  of  inquiry.  Strikers  and  other 
civilians  when  arrested  by  the  militia 
were  brought  before  this  commission 
and  when  the  inquiry  so  held  seemed  in 
the  mind  of  the  officers  constituting  the 
board  to  justify  it,  the  prisoner  would 
be  held  on  the  general  theory  of  "mili- 
tary necessity."  Such  prisoners  were 
consigned  to  the  city  jail  of  Trinidad, 
which  has  been  described  by  those 
who  were  thus  held,  as  cold  and  un- ' 
sanitary  and  where  but  two  meals  a 
day  were  served.  A  physician  testifying 
before  the  Congressional  Committee 
stated  that  one  of  these  prisoners  whom 
he  attended  after  his  release,  had  died 
as  a  result  of  exposure  and  ill-treatment 
in  this  jail. 

"Military  Necessity" 

Many  prisoners  were  held  for  long 
periods  of  time  solely  on  the  plea  of 
military  necessity,  and  without  being 
charged  with  any  crime.  Frequently 
such1  prisoners  were  held  incommunicado. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Mother  Jones,  although  she  was  con- 
fined not  in  the  jail  but  in  a  hospital 
on  the  edge  of  town. 

It  is  charged  that  the  prisoners  were 
subjected  to  third  degree  methods. 
Mario  Zeni,  who  was  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  the  shooting  of  Belcher, 
the  detective,  made  a  detailed  and  cir- 
cumstantial statement  of  the  treatment 
he  had  received  in  jail,  immediately 
upon  his  release,  to  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  at 
the  suggestion  of  Governor  Ammons 
and  including  in  its  membership  James 
H.  Brewster,  formerly  professor  of  law 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  now 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Zeni  stated  at  this  time  that  whenever 
he  tried  to  sleep  the  guard  on  duty  would 
prod  him  with  his  bayonet;  that  when 
he  crouched  in  the  far  corner  of  his 
cell  where  he  could  not  be  reached,  the 
guard  would  throw  cold  water  on  him. 
In  this  way,  he  states,  he  was  kept 
awake  five  days  and  nights.  Occasion- 
ally the  officials  of  the  militia  would 
come  to  see  him ;  and  when  he  insisted 
that  he  had  done  nothing  which  should 
be  a  subject  for  confession,  the  officials 
would  renew  their  orders  for  keeping 
him  awake,  remarking,  "Perhaps  he'll 
have  something  to  say  in  the  morning." 
This  man  was  held  for  more  than  a 
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nonth    and   then   was   released   without 
ver  having  been  informed  of  a  charge 
gainst  him  and  without  having  had  a ' 
aring  in   any  court. 
Robert  Ulich,  a  union  organizer,  was 
jail  at  the  same  time.     He  told  me 
that   he   saw   exactly   the   things  which 
Zeni  described  in  his  statement,  and  that 
the  statement  is  true. 

Habeas  Corpus  in  Colorado 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
through  writs  of  habeas  corpus  the  lib- 
«rty  of  prisoners  who  were  held  under 
no  charge  of  crime.  In  the  district 
court  where  these  applications  had  their 
hearing,  all  were  denied  on  the  ground 
that  a  previous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  the  celebrated  Moyer 
case,  permitted  the  arrest  and  confine- 
ment of  men  on  the  vague  plea  of  "mili- 
tary necessity."  In  opposing  these  ap- 
plications before  the  court,  Major 
Boughton,  appearing  for  the  National 
Uuard,  made  the  statement:  "It  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  Gen- 
eral Chase  whether  men  arrested  and 
held  by  him  are  guilty  or  innocent  of 
crime." 

Twice  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a 
•new  ruling  from  the  supreme  court  by 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court.  This  attempt  was  in  the 
case  of  Mother  Jones.  On  both  occa- 
sions, just  on  the  eve  of  a  hearing  of 
the  matter  by  the  supreme  court,  Mother 
Jones  was  released  and  thus  the  court 
was  prevented  from  rendering  a  de- 
cision. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  general  belief  that 
during  military  occupations  in  Colorado 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  frequently 
been  suspended.  Denver  lawyers  point- 
ed out  to  me  that  this  is  an  error.  The 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  not  been  sus- 
pended. The  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
when  granted,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  restoration  of  the  prisoner's 
freedom.  It  allows  him  a  hearing  in 
court  in  order  that  the  validity  of  his 
imprisonment  may  be  determined.  Or- 
dinarily, if  there  is  no  charge  against 
the  prisoner,  he  is  ordered  released.  In 
Colorado,  I  was  told,  the  issuance  of 
the  writ  and  the  hearing  in  court  has 
never  been  denied  a  prisoner.  In  the 
military  cases  referred  to,  the  only  de- 
parture from  custom  is  that  after  the 
hearing,  the  prisoners,  even  though  in- 
nocent of  crime,  are  sent  back  to  jail. 
This  is  a  distinction  that  is  possibly  more 
comforting  to  the  lawyers  than  to  the 
prisoners. 

The  Ludlow  Battle 

It  was  after  five  months  of  military 
occupation,  during  four  months  of 
which  mine  guards  had  been  serving  in 
the  militia,  the  militiamen  had  been  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the 
official  acts  described  above  had  been 
performed,  that  the  order  came  for  the 


withdrawal  of  the  militia  from  the 
strike  district.  During  all  of  this  time 
"  there  had  been  developing  an  increas- 
ingly intense  hatred  of  the  militia. 
Their  acts,  which  they  justified  under 
the  Moyer  decision,  I  can  criticize  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman. 
The  legality  of  an  act  often  bears  little 
relation  to  its  wisdom  or  justice.  In 
this  case  the  activities  of  the  militia, 
whether  legal  or  not,  were  of  a  character 
that  would  arouse  only  the  deepest  re- 
sentment. Every  one  of  them  had  its 
echo  in  the  Ludlow  battle  and  what 
came  after. 

When  the  militia  was  withdrawn  from 
the  field,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  a 
detachment  of  thirty-five  men  was  left 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ludlow  tent  col- 
ony. Major  P.  J.  Hamrock  was  in  com- 
mand of  this  company  and  under  him 
was  Lieut.  K.  E.  Linderfelt.  An  officer 
of  the  militia  has  this  to  say  of  Linder- 
felt and  of  the  situation  at  Ludlow: 

"The  old  mine  guard  element,  led  by 
Lieut.  K.  E.  Linderfelt,  was  always  in 
trouble  with  the  colonists.  This  group 
and  the  strikers  constantly  sought  oppor- 
tunities for  assaults  upon  each  other, 
and  each  made  the  most  of  its  opportu- 
nties.  Company  B  had  the  best  of  it, 
because  it  carried  arms.  The  result  was 
that  while  the  1st  Infantry  company  at 
Ludlow  was  usually  on  good  terms  with 
the  strikers,  played  baseball  and  foot- 
ball with  them,  and  its  men  could  go  into 
the  colony  unarmed,  Lieutenant  Linder- 
felt and  his  men  went  in  parties  armed 
to  the  teeth,  in  constant  danger  of  being 
wiped  out  if  caught  unaware. 

"K  company  left  the  field  March  13. 
B  company — its  strength  about  35 — 
moved  a  detachment  of  twelve  men  to 
K's  old  camp,  and  Major  P.  J.  Ham- 
rock,  formerly  in  command  at  Aguilar. 
was  ordered  to  Ludlow. 

"Hamrock  is  an  Irishman  and  an  ex- 
regular.  His  few  critics  (before  Lud- 
low) were  never  able  to  say  worse  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  saloon-keeper. 
A  crack  rifle  shot,  honest,  fair  and 
square,  'Pat'  was  universally  loved  in  the 
guard.  As  major  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  district.  Lieutenant  Linderfelt,  nick- 
named 'Monte,'  was  in  direct  charge  of 
the  company.  The  major  tried  to  keep 
order;  Monte,  to  force  disorder.  Sever- 
al strikers  were  booted  off  the  depot  plat- 
form, assaulted  in  the  roads,  and  'run 
ragged.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  sol- 
diers were  the  constant  recipients  of 
threats  that  they  would  be  wiped  out  by 
the  strikers." 

As  a  reserve  force,  to  supplement  if 
need  be,  this  group  of  thirty-five  there 
were  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard 


early  in  April  the  body  that  has  become 
notorious  as  Troop  A.  This  unit  of  the 
Guard  was  composed  wholly  of  mine 
guards  and  other  employes  of  the  min- 
ing companies.  From  taking  small 
groups  of  the  private  soldiers  of  the  op- 
erators into  the  guard,  the  movement 
had  grown  until  an  entire  company 
could  thus  be  enlisted  and  armed. 

Perhaps  it  will  never  be  known  how 
the  Ludlow  battle  was  started.  An  of- 
ficer of  the  guard  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  very  familiar  with  events  that 
took  place  there  and  who  is  by  all  odds 
the  fairest  member  of  the  guard  with 
whom  I  talked,  gave  me  an  impression 
regarding  the  affair,  different  from  any 
that  I  have  read  about  or  heard  else- 
where. He  spoke  of  the  hatred  of  Lin- 
derfelt referred  to  in  the  other  officer's 
statement  quoted  above.  He  told  me 
that  Linderfelt  had  sworn  "to  get" 
Louis  Tikas.  Rumors  were  brought 
back  to  Linderfelt  that  Tikas  would 
''get"  Linderfelt.  Rumors  of  that  sort 
were  flying  in  the  air  all  of  the  time. 
There  was  a  condition  of  tenseness 
which  was  likely  to  break  out  in  some 
demonstration  at  any  moment.  It  is  im- 
material, therefore,  who  fired  the  first 
shot.  In  the  opinion  of  this  officer,  the 
strikers  believed  on  the  morning  of 
April  20,  when  Major  Hamrock's  com- 
pany came  down  from  the  canon 
where  they  were  camped,  and  occupied 
Water  Tank  Hill  where  they  could  fire 
into  the  tent  colony,  that  they  were  to 
be  attacked,  possibly  to  be  wiped  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soldiers 
saw  the  Greeks  making  for  cover  with 
their  guns,  they  believed  that  they  were 
to  be  attacked.  Then  Major  Hamrock 
set  off  the  three  bombs  which  had  been 
arranged  as  a  signal  for  help  to  Troop 
A,  consisting  of  mine  guards  and  mine 
employes,  stationed  up  the  canons.  My 
informant  believes  that  the  strikers 
heard  these  bombs  and  thought  that  they 
had  been  already  fired  upon  by  some  new 
kind  of  gun.  Then  the  strikers  fired, 
and  actually  fired  the  first  shots  of  the 
battle,  believing  that  they  themselves 
had  first  been  fired  upon.  This  account 
seems  to  me  the  most  rational  that  I 
have  heard. 

For  the  events  that  followed  the  Lud- 
low battle  the  responsibility  is  clear.  It 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaders  of  the  strikers.  They  counseled 
hostilities,  recruited  men  and  distributed 
arms. 


Summing  Up 


After  the  terrible  week  following  Lud- 
low came  peace  and  quiet,  for  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  were  there  to 
preserve  peace — are  still  there  for  that 
purpose.  During  fourteen  months  of 
strike,  there  have  been  only  two  months 


when  neither  militia  nor  federal  troops 
were  in  the  field  and  during  those  two 
months  violence  in  the  strike  district  ran 
riot.  A  contemplation  of  this  fact  alone 
must  convince  any  thoughtful  observer 
that  law  and  order  is  a  serious  issue  in 
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Colorado.  Indeed  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  must  compel  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  problem  before  the  state,  in  the 
week  following  the  Ludlow  battle,  was 
the  restoration  of  order  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  law.  To  deny  this  would  be 
to  deny  the  right  of  a  state  to  exist. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  armed 
bands  that  were  menacing  lives  and 
property,  the  suppression  of  them  was 
a  primary  duty  of  the  state. 

Suppression  alone,  however,  will  not 
suffice.  A  square  contemplation  of  the 
facts  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  law  and  order  is  not  only  an 
issue  in  Colorado;  it  is  the  issue. 
This  was  true  for  the  week  following 
Ludlow ;  it  was  also  "true  before  that 
week,  and  after  it.  It  is  still  the  issue; 
and  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent strike,  the  menace  of  violence  and 
disorder  will  remain  until  law  and  order 
are  established  fn  Colorado. 

Outwardly,  obedience  to  law  was  es- 
tablished by  the  federal  troops,  but  it 
is  not  a  real  state  of  law  and  order  that 
can  be  maintained  only  by  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Nor  can  peace  and  good 
order  be  established  by  any  settlement 
of  the  strike  that  leaves  the  questions 


raised  by  the  strike  unsettled.  Men 
may  be  driven  back  to  work  by  hunger 
or  disgust  or  a  revulsion  against  union- 
ism or  by  hopes  of  improved  conditions 
— or  what  you  will;  but  if  the  condi- 
tions remain  that  drove  them  out  of  the 
mines  a  year  ago,  if  the  grievances,  real 
or  imaginary,  remain  without  either  ad- 
justment or  avenues  for  adjustment  that 
appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
miners  as  an  attempt  at  fair  play,  the 
issue  will  not  have  been  settled ;  it  will 
have  been  only  postponed. 

In  April,  the  first  step  was  the  sup- 
pression of  armed  uprisings  and  of  pri- 
vate warfare,  and  until  that  was  done 
nothing  else  could  be  considered.  That 
step  has  been  taken.  The  next  is  the 
suppression  of  the  quiet,  insidious  vio- 
lation of  law  and  invasion  of  personal 
rights  that  had  been  proceeding  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  strike,  and  out 
of  which  the  strike  grew. 

The  southern  counties  must  be  freed 
from  the  domination  of  the  coal  com- 
panies. The  partisan  sheriffs  in  south- 
ern Colorado  must  change  their  activi- 
ties or  be  removed.  They  have  openly 
used  their  offices  to  suppress  popular' 
movements  and  have,  by  arming  mine 


guards  and  clothing  them  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  made  their  offices 
the  recruiting  ground  for  soldiers  of  a 
private  army.  These  officials  are  there- 
fore disturbers  of  the  peace  and  acces- 
sories before  and  after  the  fact,  to  the 
violence  and  murders  of  the  strike.  Un- 
til such  sheriffs  are  removed  from  office 
and  until  their  offices  are  no  longer 
prostituted  to  the  uses  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors, the  issues  of  law  and  order  will 
not  have  been  settled. 

Nor  will  they  be  settled  until  the  coal 
operators  shall  have  been  required  to 
obey  and  shall  have  obeyed  every  law 
on  the  statute  books.  The  duty  of  law 
enforcement  is  no  less  a  duty  than  is 
obedience  to  law. 

And  finally,  if  the  menace  to  law  and 
order  is  to  be  removed,  Colorado  must 
set  free  the  private  towns  of  the  coal 
operators.  Roads  leading  to  them  must 
be  highways,  streets  must  be  opened,  and 
local  officers  must  serve  the  people  and 
be  paid  by  them.  Only  by  this  act  can 
law  and  order  finally  be  established. 
And  this  is  true  not  only  in  Colorado, 
but  in  Pennsylvania,  in  West  Virginia, 
in  Alabama, — wherever  in  the  entire 
country  such  conditions  prevail. 


WHAT  is     claimed     to     be  the 
first     Community     Christmas 
of  its  kind,  was  held  last  year 
in  Cleveland.     Team-work  in 
charitable  action     was    the  principle  of 
this  effort,  says  the  report. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  the 
Salvation  Army  removed  its  kettles,  from 
the  streets.  The  Volunteers  of  America 
kept  their  chimneys  and  Santa  Clauses 
out  of  sight.  The  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  ceased  to  solicit  for  the  sale  of 
Red  Cross  seals.  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties forbore  to  send  out  the  usual  special 
Christmas  appeals.  Nearly  three  score 
other  charitable  and  philanthropic  activi- 
ties, ranging  from  orphan  asylums  to 
hospitals,  joined  in  making  a  great  co- 
ordinated appeal  for  Christmas  cheer, 
through  a  Community  Christmas  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  Mayor  Baker  and 
headed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Green- 
lund. 

This  committee  raised  its  funds 
through  the  sale  of  preferred  stock  in 
"Cleveland,  the  City  of  Good  Will 
(Unlimited),  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Good 
Cheer." 

Holly-bordered  certificates  specified 
that: 

''The  holder  of  the  preferred  stock 
shall  be  entitled  to  dividends  payable 
daily  in  the  form  of  the  happy  voices 
of  robust  children,  the  contented  faces 
of  friendly  fellow  citizens  and  the  gen- 
eral well-being  and  advancement  of  the 
said  City  of  Good  Will." 

They  also  stipulated  that: 

"The  capital  herewith  subscribed  is  to 


The  Night  Before 

Christmas  in 
the  City  Square 


y  HIS  account  of  community 
Christmas  celebrations  in 
this  country  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. Stories  of  successful  gather- 
ings will  undoubtedly  come  in  af- 
ter these  pages  are  in  print.  But 
THE  SURVEY  takes  material  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  its  recent  calls, 
and  issues  this  story  thus  early  to 
answer  the  many  letters  that  have 
asked  for  suggestions  in  planning 
a  municipal  Christmas  for  1914. 
THE  SURVEY  hopes  that  every 
such  letter  promises  new  material 
for  next  year's  story. 


be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy  for  .  .  .  investment 
in  other  works  continuously  expressive 
of  the  Christinas  spirit  of  good  will  to- 
wards men.  Dividends  as  above  speci- 
fied are  guaranteed  to  holders  of  this 
preferred  stock  during  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  from  date,  after 
which  this  certificate  requires  renewal." 

The  sale  of  this  stock  was  pushed 
through  many  channels.  Generous  news- 
paper publicity  was  given ;  the  stock 
was  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  city;  tel- 
lers of  practically  all  banks  received 
payments :  the  Cleveland  Stock  Exchange 


listed  this  among  its  other  securities. 

Three  hundred  thousand  application 
blanks  for  stock  were  distributed  through 
the  schools,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
more  through  the  churches.  Ministers 
lent  their  voices  to  the  plea  for  a  City 
of  Good  Will.  Representatives  of  busi- 
ness houses  and  clubs  organized  to  push 
the  sale.  The  Cosmopolitan  Alliance,  of 
foreign  patriotic  orders,  lent  its  efforts. 
Street-car  companies  donated  advertis- 
ing space.  Practically  all  the  organized 
forces  of  the  city  joined  in  this  project. 

Stock  was  bought  by  4,500  people,  for 
a  total  of  over  $12,000.  This  sum,  care- 
fully used,  purchased  over  three  tons 
of  chicken,  three  tons  of  potatoes,  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  sugar,  two  tons  of  candy. 
1,500  mince  pies,  5,000  popcorn  balls,  etc. 
— cheer  for  13,000  families  and  individ- 
uals. This  was-  accomplished  without 
duplication  of  giving. 

Then  on  Christmas  Eve,  before  a 
seventy-foot  tree,  illuminated  and  star- 
tipped,  in  the  public  square,  Moses 
Cleveland's  great  family  sang  songs  ex- 
pressing the  common  hope  for  a  better 
city  and  a  better  world. 

No  personal  solicitation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  was  allowed.  The  com- 
mittee depended  entirely  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  public  opinion  for  the  sale. 

In  that  fact  lies  the  true  success  of 
the  Community  Christmas.  We  are  told 
that  the  wide  publicity  given  the  plan, 
awakened  such  a  social  consciousness  as 
Cleveland  never  before  possessed.  A 
permanent  Community  Christmas  Com- 
mittee purposes  to  make  definite  capital 
of  the  experience  gained  in  this  first 
community-  celebration. 


fhe  Nght  Before  Christmas 
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CHICAGO'S  FIRST  COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS  TREE,  GRANT  PARK,  1913 


A  FESTIVAL  distinctively  Califor- 
nian  and  possible  only  in  such  a 
climate,  was  that  in  White  Park,  River- 
side. Toward  a  great  tree  hung  with 
lights  and  tipped  with  the  emblematic 
star,  marched  a  pageant  of  over  350 
characters.  Mounted  police  heralded  it; 
schools,  bands,  musical  clubs,  and  other 
organizations  of  the  city,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  harlequins,  Christmas 
waits,  spirits  of  Christmas  and  of  the 
woods,  monks,  Indians,  and  various  per- 
sonages— historically  recalling  the  fetes 
of  Merrie  England  or  symbolic  of  Cali- 
fornia's own  history.  Before  the  tree, 
old  carols  and  modern  songs  and  solos 
were  sung. 

Though  undertaken  and  directed  by 
a  few  loyal  individuals,  this  first  cele- 
bration in  Riverside  is  reported  as  truly 
in  community  spirit.  "It's  your  tree ; 
it's  my  tree;  it's  everybody's  tree,"  was 
the  slogan.  And  transportation  to  the 
park  was  arranged  for  all  who  would 
otherwise  have  found  it  difficult  to  at- 
tend. Fully  5,000  persons,  it  is  said, 
shared  in  the  sights  and  the  songs. 

JTVANSVILLE,  Ind.,  benefited  by  a 
piece  of  rapid-fire  accomplishment, 
as  spirited  as  the  twinkling-of-an-eye 
performance  of  St.  Nick  in  The  Night 
Before  Christmas.  The  ministerial  as- 
sociation of  that  town  had  duly  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  prepare  for  a  minia- 
ture Madison  Square  celebration.  But 
five  days  before  Christmas,  nothing  had 
been  done.  Then  a  woman  took  hold. 
This  was  Vera  Campbell,  and  she  tells 
what  happened : 

"Before  six-thirty  that  morning,  I  had 
written  a  little  poem.  ...  By  half- 
past  eight,  the  chief  dealer  in  Christmas 
trees  had  promised  to  put  up  his  biggest 
tree  in  the  Court  house  Square  which — 
I  learned  by  nine  o'clock — the  county 
commissioners  were  glad  to  have  so 
used. 


"By  noon,  the  electric  company  had 
promised  to  wire  the  tree  and  keep 
it  lighted  from  six  o'clock  until  midnight 
every  night  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  By  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  there  seemed  to  be  enough 
assurance  that  the  affair  would  be  a  suc- 
cess to  justify  presenting  the  matter  to 
the  papers.  The  city  editor  of  each  of 
the  three  papers  in  town  kept  the 
municipal  celebration  before  the  thought 
of  the  people  from  then  until  Christmas 
Day,  featuring  it  on  the  first  page. 

"Something  fresh  was  added  to  the 
news  each  day.  One  day  a  leading 
printer  gave  his  promise  to  print  a 
thousand  copies  of  the  best-loved  Christ- 
mas hymns,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
crowd.  Next  day  they  announced 
that  a  maker  of  moving-picture  slides 
had  made  a  slide  to  run  at  the  chief 
shows. 

"Another  day  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program.  Music  was  of- 
fered by  a  leading  choir,  a  solo  by  the 
favorite  contralto  of  the  city,  and  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  by  the  oratorio  so- 
ciety, to  conclude.  With  this  came,  of 
course,  the  announcement  of  the  gen- 
erous offer  from  a  music  dealer  to  fur- 
nish a  piano. 

"The  crowd  that  gathered  at  the 
Court  House  Christmas  Eve  showed  that 
the  city  was  ready  for  a  'get  together' 
time  at  that  season.  There  ought  to  have 
been  singing  in  the  square  all  the  even- 
ing, for  crowds  began  gathering  by 
half-past  eight.  When  the  pianist 
struck  the  first  chords  of  Stille  Nacht, 
a  spirit  of  deepest  reverence  pervaded 
the  waiting  crowd  and  that  vast  num- 
ber— made  up  chiefly  of  Germans — sang 
that  perfect  hymn  as  only  the  Germans 
can  sing  it ! 

"The  solo  made  a  deep  impression. 
After  the  whole  crowd  had  sung  a  num- 
ber of  the  Christmas  songs,  the  chords 
of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  pealed  forth. 
At  the  first  note,  the  hands  of  men  who, 
carrying  dinner-buckets,  were  evidently 
on  their  way  to  their  night  shift  in  mine 
or  mill,  went  straight  to  their  hats,  and. 


in  deepest  reverence,  they  with  us  all 
heard  the  whole  chorus  with  uncovered 
heads." 

{~\NE  result  of  the  municipal  celebra- 
tion  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  is,  that  the 
City  Council  purchased  a  fine  tree  and 
set  it  out  in  the  city  park  to  be  the  per- 
manent rallying-place  on  Christmas  Eve. 
The  Federation  of  Women  directed 
events  last  year,  the  mayor,  the  judge  of 
the  Municipal  Court,  and  other  city  offi- 
cials taking  part.  Choir  boys  came  sing- 
ing, as  the  mayor's  touch  on  an  electric 
button  lighted  the  tree.  The  familiar 
carols  grew  clearer  and  clearer  till  the 
boys  surrounded  the  tree  and  there  com- 
pleted their  chorus. 

BALTIMORE'S  first  Community 
Christmas  festival  was  initiated  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  Like  most  of  the 
community  trees,  the  tree  on  Court- 
house Plaza  was  illumined  throughout 
the  week  from  Christmas  Eve  to  New 
Year's,  and  to  each  day  was  assigned 
some  special  interest.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  from  the  moment  that  the  mayor 
pressed  the  button  that  illumined  the 
tree,  to  the  close  of  the  concert  by  the 
United  German  Singers  and  a  regi- 
mental band,  the  celebration  was  definite- 
ly the  community's.  Before  the  formal 
program  and  after  it,  voluntary  groups 
sang  carols  here  and  there  on  the  Plaza. 
The  morning  edition  of  the  Sun,  Decem- 
ber 24,  had  printed  a  number  of  hymns 
and  carols  with  music. 

One  day  was  "Tiny  Tim"  day.  In 
automobiles  lent  for  the  occasion,  crip- 
pled children  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
were  brought  to  the  Plaza  for  a  special 
musical  and  the  illumination.  On  an- 
other evening  a  band  played  chiefly  the 
national  airs  of  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Bohemia,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries 
represented  in  Baltimore's  varied  social 
communitv. 
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IN  the  busiest  corner  of  Dayton,  last 
year,  there  was  set  up  a  fifty-foot 
tree,  lighted  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company.  In- 
cidental expenses  were  divided  between 
the  Greater  Dayton  Association  and  the 
Dayton  Daily  News.  Music  was  by  an 
Episcopal  choir  augmented  by  800  or  900 
volunteers.  Words  of  the  songs  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  across  the  street. 
After  the  exercises  at  the  tree,  the  choir 
toured  the  city  in  automobiles  and  sang 
at  hospitals,  hotels,  and  other  centers.  A 
number  of  Christmas  baskets  were  dis- 
tributed. 

Plans  for  the  celebration  this  year  in- 
clude giving  on  a  larger  scale.  Gifts 
of  money,  clothing,  food-stuffs  will  be 
deposited  at  the  Christmas  tree  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federation  of  Charity 
and  Philanthropy. 


of  the  great  gatherings  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  have  been 
often  told.  The  originators  of  these 
plans  are  hard  to  find.  Back  of  the 
first  "Tree  of  Light"  in  Madison  Park 
was  the  Lake  Placid  Club;  back  of  the 
kaleidoscope  of  lights  and  the  star,  was 
the  Edison  Company;  back  of  the  gath- 
ering-place itself  was  the  city,  for  the 
city  set  up  the  tree  and  later  removed  it. 
The  only  payments  were  to  professional 
singers  who  sang  at  union  rates.  And 
back  of  it  all  —  the  little  group  who  be- 
lieved that  even  among  city  folk,  there 
could  be  a  community  gathering.  And 
back  of  these,  if  you  will,  the  indomit- 
able good-will  toward  men  of  Jacob  A. 
Riis  and  his  memories  of  waits  and  vil- 
lage festivals  of  far-off  Denmark. 

A  second  tree  stood  in  New  York  last 
year,  down  in  City  Hall  Park.  At  both 
centers  music  (by  professionals  and  by 
organizations  of  the  city)  and  illumina- 
tions made  the  program  of  each  night  of 
the  festal  week. 

The  Madison  Square  celebration  clos- 
ed with  a  reception  to  Mr.  Riis.  An 
orchestra  of  one  hundred  pieces,  stopped 
the  New  Year's  Eve  clamor  at  10:30; 
4,000  singers  joined  in  song  for  an  hour, 
words  being  thrown  on  moving-picture 
screens,  and  finally  ended  just  at  mid- 
night with  America. 


WELVE  mounted  heralds  led,  last 
year,  Mayor  Harrison  and  the  sing- 
ers, to  the  portico  of  the  Art  Institute 
overlooking  the.  long  stretch  of  Grant 
Park  where  Chicago's  first  community 
tree  stood  ablaze.  Singers  from  the 
Grand  Opera  Company,  famous  choirs 
like  that  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  and  the 
Swedish  chorus,  sang  first.  Programs 
of  the  evening,  with  music,  had  been 
distributed  to  128  city  church  choirs. 
So  there  was  a  splendid  central  leader- 
ship for  the  choruses  in  which  hundreds 
joined.  A  Salute  to  All  Nations,  played 
by  the  Chicago  Band,  was  a  medley  of 
national  anthems. 


f  N  the  Canal  Zone,  Christmas  has  been 
a-brewing  since  October.  In  that 
month  the  children  of  the  Zone  prepared 
their  contribution  for  the  Christmas 
Ship.  Shortly  after,  delegates  repre- 
senting churches,  civic,  fraternal,  and 
labor  organizations,  met  in  Balboa  to 
discuss  a  Community  Christmas  pro- 
gram. This  is  announced  to  be  the  first 
celebration  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  tree  will  be  illumined 
early  Christmas  Evening  and  gifts  will 
be  given  to  the  children  of  the  city. 
The  Northwestern  University  Quartet, 
now  on  tour  in  the  Zone,  will  give  a 
concert  and  then  the  evening  celebration 
will  close  with  a  dance.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  illumination  of  the  tree  may 
prove  a  contrasting  influence  to  the 
lights  of  the  saloons  in  Panama  City, 
a  mile  or  so  away. 

Into  plans  for  this  celebration  have 
entered  administrative  officers  of  the 
canal,  United  States  army  officers, 
clerical  forces  and  shop  men,  followers 
of  all  creeds  and  followers  of  none.  Yet 
in  the  complex  social  life  of  a  tropical 
region,  a  Community  Christmas  program 
has  found  a  place. 

CALVATION  Army  barracks,  settle- 
ments, churches,  political  clubs,  all 
manner  of  social  agencies,  have  their 
established  traditions  of  holiday  festi- 
vals for  the  less  fortunate.  For  these 
newer  attempts  to  share  the  Christmas 
cheer  with  a  whole  community — to  make 

Courtesy  of  The  Craftsman 


the  Christmas  tree  a  democratic  rallying- 
place,  no  small  share  of  credit  is  due  to- 
the  great  dailies  of  many  cities. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  given  many 
a  reader  his  first  experience  of  slum- 
visiting  and  an  actual  idea  of  how  the 
other  half  lives.  It  calls  on  Good  Fel- 
lows to  visit  and  help  poor  families- 
whose  letters  are  printed  during  the 
weeks  before  Christmas. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Despatch  not  only 
gave  out  dinner  baskets  last  year  to 
families  whose  claims  were  certified  by 
responsible  charities,  but  served  a  din- 
ner to  homeless  men,  and  had  in  the 
Coliseum  a  festival  of  music,  a  circus,. 
and  gifts  and  candy  for  the  children. 
No  grown-ups  were  admitted  unless  ac- 
companying children. 

The  Chicago  Herald's  splendid  Christ- 
mas ship  has  recently  been  described  in 
THE  SURVEY  [November  21,  1914].  The 
part  played  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  in 
the  city's  Christmas  is  told  earlier  in 
this  story. 

It  would  be  easily  possible  to  fill  many 
columns  with  descriptions  of  newspaper 
Christmas  activities  that  have  counted 
in  helping  rich  and  poor  to  meet  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  Christmas.  An 
important  factor  is  the  spreading  through 
such  exuberant  enterprises,  of  the 
understanding  that  Christmas  is  only  one 
day  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
The  constructive  plan  of  the  Baltimore 
News  to  make  Christmas  last  through- 
out the  year  has  already  been  described 
in  THE  SURVEY  [December  13,  1913,  p. 
298].  This  plan  of  Twelve  Opportuni- 
ties has  been  in  operation  since  1910, 
with  the  close  co-operation  of  the  Fed- 
erated Charities. 

QO-OPERATION  in  the  Oranges 
(N.  J.)  was  secured  by  simple  but 
effective  plan.  In  the  confidential  ex- 
change of  the  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities  a  card  index  was  kept  of  all 
families  who  were  likely  to  receive 
Christmas  dinners  or  other  forms  of 
Yuletide  cheer. 

Letters  were  sent  to  agencies  likely 
to  give  out  Christmas  dinners  or  other 
gifts  and  a  large  number  of  responses 
were  received.  When  applications  from 
Sunday  schools  or  individuals  came  for 
families  to  help  at  Christmas  time,  re- 
sponse was  made  easy  by  reference  to 
this  index.  Very  definite  effort  was 
made  to  avoid  exploiting  the  poor.  The 
bureau  offered  to  see  that  gifts  were 
delivered  and  to  report  about  recipients, 
but  in  no  case  allowed  strangers,  groups 
of  people  like  Sunday  school  classes, 
to  intrude  upon  the  family's  privacy. 
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records  are  significant.  They 
are  proof  of  a  growing  realization 
that  however  bulging  the  stockings  and 
gay  the  tree  in  every  home,  there  still 
remains  the  need  in  every  community 
for  better  neighborliness,  common  in- 
terest, co-operation  and  good  will. 
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PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Editor 


IN  his  article  on  the  Colorado  situation,  Mr. 
Fitch  discusses  the  issue  of  law  and  order 
which  was  the  slogan  there  of  the  fall  political 
campaign.  He  presses  it  back  through  several  in- 
struments of  self-government  charged  with  the 
actual  preservation  of  law  and  order. 

He  presses  it  back  through  grand  jury  and 
court  martial,  to  the  operations  last  spring  (end- 
ing in  the  tragedy  of  Ludlow)  of  a  certain  troop 
of  the  state  militia,  officered  and  recruited  from 
company  guards  (still  paid,  some  of  them,  by  the 
coal  companies),  bringing  with  them  into  the 
state's  service  all  the  animosities  of  their  earlier 
feuds.  He  presses  it  back  through  the  opera- 
tions of  these  company  guards,  when,  last  fall, 
armed  and  cloaked  with  civil  powers  by  the  county 
authorities,  they  clashed  in  a  guerrilla  warfare 
with  strikers  armed  like  themselves  but  cloaked 
with  no  such  powers.  He  presses  the  issue 
back  to  the  company  towns  where,  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  strike,  camp  marshals,  owing  allegiance 
to  their  private  employers,  abused  the  powers  of 
public  peace  officers,  and  spread  discontent. 

THERE  has  been  murder,  and  pillage,  and 
arson  in  Colorado.  Well  should  the  issue 
of  law  and  order  be  raised ;  but  that  issue  reaches 
to  the  very  foundations  of  our  civil  life.  It  should 
be  applied  by  instruments  of  government  which 
cannot  be  swerved  to  right  or  to  left.  It  should 
be  applied  not  merely  to  the  outrages  against  life 
and  justice  of  a  time  of  struggle,  but  to  the  in- 
rages — if  there  be  such  a  word — against  life  and 
justice  in  times  of  peace. 

Our  conception  of  law  and  order  is  something 
that  lends  itself  permanently  to  private  appro- 
priation neither  at  union  headquarters  nor 
in  directors'  rooms.  Nature's  hatred  of  a  vacuum 
is  no  more  intense  than  the  impulse  in  a  democracy 
toward  reasserting  public  control  over  private  ag- 
gression— whether  in  the  oldest  of  village  insti- 
tutions, or  in  the  newest  reaches  of  modern  in- 
dustry. A  law-abiding  community  is  one  in  which 
law  not  only  is  observed  but  also  abides.  No  one 
who  reads  the  testimony  given  before  the  congres- 
sional inquiry  can  with  intellectual  honesty  apply 
that  old  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  to  the  Colorado  coal 
villages  in  the  time  before  the  strike.  It  was  in- 
evitable that,  sooner  or  later,  the  violation  in  these 
remote  canons  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  do- 
mestic security  and  local  self-government,  must 
so  dislodge  the  equilibrium  of  our  common  life 


that  the  problem  of  the  Colorado  coal  fields  should 
become  a  national  problem;  should  make  us  see 
that  the  White  House  and  the  miner's  home  in  Las 
Animas  County  are  but  different  numbers  on  the 
same  street,  which  must  ultimately  rely  upon  the 
same  watchman  and  the  same  law. 

IN  ordinary  times  we  look  to  peace  officers  to 
assert  this  thing  that  we  call  law  and  order. 
Martial  law  has  its  roots  in  an  entirely  different 
soil.  We  have  scarcely  begun  to  recognize  what 
it  means  to  apply,  as  Colorado  has  done,  its 
strange  and  extraordinary  powers,  bred  of  war, 
to  the  affairs  of  life  and  labor.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  what  it  means  when  we  stop  and  consider  the 
difference  between  soldier  and  police  officer.  To 
the  soldier,  the  man  he  sets  out  to  control  is  his 
enemy ;  the  quicker  he  can  put  him  out  of  business, 
the  better.  The  policeman  is  supposedly  the 
friend  of  all  comers ;  and  if  any  offend,  his  task 
is  to  bring  him  with  the  least  hurt  and  greatest 
expedition  before  the  impartial  tribunal  which, 
away  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  will  deal  with  him. 
By  one  of  the  juxtapositions  of  life,  we  find  fed- 
eral troops  in  Colorado  behaving  like  policemen: 
and  peace-officers,  like  enemies.  But  this  does 
not  amend  the  fact  that  martial  law  as  carried  out 
by  that  state  in  its  great  industrial  struggles,  in- 
volves imprisonment  without  trial  at  the  hands  of 
individuals  relieved  from  responsibility  to  the 
civil  courts.  We  have  in  such  martial  law  an  in- 
strument of  war,  bone  of  the  bone  of  that  armed 
conflict  which  is  wracking  Europe.  In  this  period 
of  war  we  shall  do  well  to  have  a  heart-searching 
as  to  this  recrudescence  of  militarism,  not  in 
Berlin,  or  Petrpgrad,  but  here  among  ourselves,— 
as  to  how  far  we  can  afford  to  apply  this  strange 
thing  in  our  civil  life,  instead  of  strengthening  the 
civil  institutions  themselves. 

BY  its  very  name,  martial  law  visualizes  its 
origin.  We  can  hold  it  up  before  our  eyes 
and  look  at  it.  It  is  less  easy  to  visualize  another 
element  that  enters  into  the  Colorado  situation. 
This  is  absentee  capitalism ;  but  in  a  way,  its  mani- 
festations are  analogous  to  another  factor  that 
lies  deep  in  the  European  conflict.  That  factor  is 
imperialism  as  applied  to  conquered  and  colonial 
possessions.  Last  May  we  pointed  out  [THE  SUR- 
VEY, May  2,  p.  159]  that  the  persistence  of  absentee 
capitalism,  as  we  know  it,  hangs  first  of  all  on 
whether  or  not  the  large  enterprisers  of  our 
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generation  develop  a  scheme  of  stewardship 
more  replete  with  first-hand  knowledge,  and 
more  instinct  with  democracy  than  the  colonial 
policies  thrown  over  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  Rockefeller  interests 
controlled  forty  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  largest  oper- 
ators of  the  region,  and  called  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  that  he  had 
not  been  in  Colorado  in  ten  years,  but  relied  for 
his  information  wholly  upon  the  officials  whose 
policies  were  under  fire. 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  drawn  on  other  sources 
of  information  in  the  interval,  he  has  not  taken 
the  public  into  his  confidence.  His  Colorado  sub- 
ordinates have,  however,  in  that  interval  filled  the 
public  mails  with  batches  of  misinformation.  By 
these  we  may  judge  of  the  bitter  and  insecure  al- 
legations on  which  he  has  sustained  these  officials 
in  refusing  the  settlement  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  pic- 
ture, therefore,  of  human  responsibility  ramifying 
half  way  across  the  Continent,  linking  the  content 
of  life  and  labor — of  health,  comfort,  and  well- 
being  in  ten  thousand  homes — to  a  yea  or  nay  writ- 
ten at  an  office  desk,  dependent  on  the  wisdom 
and  ignorance  that  find  their  way  to  that  office 
desk.  The  individual  judgments  of  an  outsider 
can  not  add  to  nor  subtract  from  this  new  scheme 
of  responsibility,  conjured  up  by  the  development 
of  industry  in  fifty  years  to  such  huge  proportions 
that  it  must  weigh  down  on  any  man.  But  an 
outsider  must  make  judgment,  so  far  as  facts  are 
known  to  him,  as  to  whether  the  individual  bear- 
ing this  responsibility  has  used  reasonable  care 
and  employed  accessible  means  to  guard  against 
its  misuse.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  used  such  care  nor  employed  such 
means. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER,  however,  is  but  one 
of  90,000,000  people.  Those  people,  also, 
have  responsibilities  in  Colorado.  They,  also,  live 
on  the  street  of  White  House  and  Las  Animas  cot- 
tage. Their  primary  concern  is  not  with  the  fash- 
ioning of  far-flung  lines  of  responsibility  reach- 
ing from  Manhattan  to  Ludlow.  but  with  the  rela- 
tionships of  industry,  laterally,  to  community, 
state,  and  nation — to  the  American  democracy. 

THE  SURVEY  holds  no  brief  for  either  the  Col- 
orado operators  or  the  Colorado  unions.  When 
the  situation  is  stripped  of  the  recriminations 
of  a  year-long  conflict,  there  is  seen  to  be  a 
residual  body  of  fact,  all  too  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing that  arbitrary  power  cannot  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  either  alone.  Yet  the 
operators  have  held  that  power,  and  their  refusal 
to  yield  any  jot  or  tittle  of  it  is  not  new.  They 
had  ten  years  in  which,  of  their  own  volition,  they 
might  have  encouraged  co-operative  action  and 
organization  among  their  men,  unaffiliated  with 
the  unions  in  other  fields.  Their  policy  was  re- 
pression. When  union  organizers  finally  came  in 
from  outside  to  give  leadership  to  the  men  in 
their  pits,  they  refused  to  confer.  When  their 
men  ranged  themselves  outside  the  mines  as  visible 


strikers,  they  again  refused.     They  refused  th 
mediation  offered  by  the  Federal  Department  o 
Labor.    They  rejected  the  plan  of  temporary  set 
tlement  drawn  up  by  a  Kentucky  operator  am 
an  Alabama  miner  for  the  President  of  the  Unitec 
States,  a  plan  which  did  not  involve  recognitioi 
of  the  union.    Their  quoted  utterances  on  the  ne^ 
commission   appointed  by  the  President   as   ai 
"instrumentality  of  peace,"  indicate  a  like  atti 
tude.     One  of  their  strongest  objections  has  lain 
against  the  creation  of  grievance  committees  in 
the  mines — the  proved  instrument  of  fair  play  and 
order  in  the  anthracite  fields,  where  the  union 
has  been  unrecognized  during  fourteen  years  of 
peace. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  given  the 
present  bitterness  in  Colorado,  the  under  dog 
would  use  power  less  relentlessly  than  has  the 
upper  dog.  The  point  is,  that  the  upper  dog  is 
in  power,  and  holds  his  advantage  by  turning  the 
powers  of  government  to  his  private  ends. 

AS  has  been  said,  we  can  visualize  martial  law 
when  it  sweeps  in  and  supersedes  the  civil 
authority.  But  in  Colorado  this  is  only  the  spec- 
tacular out-cropping  of  another  and  more  far- 
reaching  process;  the  sweeping-in  and  superces- 
sion  of  civil  life  by  industrial  forces.  The  vacated 
street,  the  "closed"  town,  the  deputy  sheriff's 
badge  given  to  one  party  to  a  fight,  are  but  sym- 
bols of  it.  The  first  responsibility  then  of  the 
people  of  Las  Animas  County,  of  Colorado,  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  restore  civil  government 
to  its  rightful  possessors,  and  so  to  ground  it  that 
it  shall  not  buckle  and  cave  in,  no  matter  what  the 
industrial  pressure  upon  it;  so  that, — just  as 
in  times  of  strife,  sheriff,  militia,  federal  troops, 
in  ascending  scale,  have  come  out  to  enforce  law 
and  order, — the  democratic  forces  of  state  and 
nation,  in  ascending  scale,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
to  restore  and  sustain  self-government  in  the 
obscure  community. 

GRANTED  such  a  civil  renaissance  in  Col- 
orado, the  industrial  forces  there  would  of 
themselves  be  able  to  reach  a  more  healthy  equi- 
librium. The  need  is  none  the  less  to  develop  law 
and  order  in  the  industrial  fabric  itself,  under 
stress  as  it  is  beneath  the  stupendous  changes  in 
the  world's  way  of  doing  its  work.  Here  is  the 
task  of  exploration  and  invention  before  the 
Tnited  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, which  begins  its  session  in  Colorado  this 
week.  We  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  a  para- 
graph from  THE  SURVEY  of  December  30, 1911,  when 
the  campaign  was  on  for  the  creation  of  that  com- 
mission to  probe  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest: 

"The  situation  is  too  much  freighted  with  the  public  well-being 
to  be  left  to  contending  forces  to  keep  striking  false  balances. 
The  responsibility  for  sovereign  and  regulative  action  rests  upon 
the  whole  people.  We  must  give  structure  to  fair  play;  reality  to 
justice;  and  buttressed  channels  to  those  economic  forces  which, 
when  they  work  at  cross-purposes,  jam  up  the  currents  of  our 
national  life.  Even  in  so  doing,  they  illustrate  the  restless  human 
energies  which  America  as  yet  fails  to  conserve  for  creative  pur- 
poses. In  the  same  way  that  we  have  let  our  water  powers  stand 
neglected,  have  let  our  forests  of  matchless  trees  crouch  down 
into  stumpage,  and  have  let  the  freshets  waste  our  farm  lands,  we 
waste  our  human  strength." 
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THE  CHURCH  AND 

THE  COMPANY  TOWN 

SOME  churches  are  willing  to  enter 
the  company  town  without  realiz- 
ing apparently  the  price  which  they 
must  pay  sooner  or  later  if  they  are  to 
remain  Christian.  The  very  fact  that 
they  are  subsidized  by  the  company 
arouses  the  suspicion  of  the  workers, 
who  assume,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  will  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  company  in  an  industrial 
conflict.  And  does  not  the  company 
also  assume  the  same  thing?  And 
would  it  give  land  or  money  if  it 
assumed  anything  else? 

The  late  Bishop  Franklin  S.  Spald- 
ing  vividly  put  the  problem  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer.  I  am  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Lewis'  challenge  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  my  quotation.  I  assure  him 
that  the  quotation  is  exact,  even  to 
the  dotting  of  the  "i's"  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  "t's."  Mr.  Fitch's  article 
sets  forth  the  situation  in  the  Colo- 
rado mining  communities.  It  may  in- 
terest Mr.  Lewis  and  many  like  him  to 
have  Bishop  Spalding 's  further  de- 
scription of  a  typical  case  in  Utah  in 
the  accompanying  letter. 

The  company,  in  the  instance  cited, 
finally  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
'with  one  church  and  turned  to  another ; 
it  wanted  a  reasonable  religion  for  its 
employes  but  regretfully  held  that 
along  with  the  reasonable  religion  of 
that  church  went  well-known  sympa- 
thies with  labor  which  made  the  church 
altogether  too  uncertain  a  proposition 
to  deal  with.  The  company  was 
sorry;  it  wished  it  otherwise;  but 
since  that  uncertainty  existed,  and 
since  it  saw  no  possible  way  by  which 
it  could  be  removed,  it  was  therefore 
unable  to  encourage  that  church  in 
prosecuting  religion  and  social  work  in  its  town. 

One  church  "having  failed  to  make  good,"  the 
company  turned  to  another  church,  and  at  last 
report,  that  church  had  begun  work  in  the  com- 
pany town.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  com- 
pany itself  has  decided  to  erect  a  clubhouse  and 
social  center  and  employ,  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
men  to  conduct  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  copper  country  has  been  the 
scene  of  violent  strikes.  One  company  sent  in 
strike-breakers  and  paid  for  two  hundred  deputy 
sheriffs.  After  a  period  of  civil  war  the  company 
stated  that  the  labor  situation  had  been  adjusted 
satisfactorily ;  discontented  miners  and  machinists 
left  the  camp;  many  of  the  miners  returned  to 
work;  wages  were  slightly  advanced.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  view  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  workers  declare  that  conditions 
are  as  wretched  as  ever,  that  labor  is  more  dis- 


To  THE  EDITOR  : 

I  noticed  in  THE  SURVEY.  October 
17,  1914,  on  page  77,  a  statement  on 
the  late  Bishop  Spalding,  written  by 
J.  Howard  Melish,  in  which  appears 
the  following  paragraph : 

He  was  no  builder  of 
churches.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  in  which 
he  said,  "No  more  churches  will 
be  built  in  Utah  so  long  as  I  am 
bishop."  The  managers  of  cor- 
porations that  owned  the  towns 
said  to  him,  "We  will  not  sell 
you  land  nor  give  you  land  in 
our  town  for  a  church.  We  will 
lease  you  land  and  we  will  write 
the  lease,  because  we  propose  to 
control  the  preaching  in  our 
town."  Spalding  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  poor.  He  would  not 
sell  his  birth-right  or  betray  his 
fellows,  even  for  a  church. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
just  how  much  of  this  paragraph  is 
taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Bishop 
Spalding  and  how  much  is  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Melish.  Does  it  not 
seem  rather  a  sweeping  assertion  to 
claim  that  "the  managers  of  cor- 
porations that  own  the  towns"  said 
to  him  (Bishop  Spalding),  "We  will 
not  sell  you  land  nor  give  you  land 
in  our  town  for  a  church.  We  will 
lease  you  land  and  we  will  write  the 
lease  because  we  propose  to  control 
the  preaching  in  our  town."  Many 
things  have  been  charged  against 
our  captains  of  industry,  especially 
those  at  the  head  of  great  corpora- 
tions, but  it  is  incredible  that  "man- 
agers" of  "towns"  (which  you  see 
is  in  the  plural),  could  have  said  any 
such  thing  to  Bishop  Spalding. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  loose 
talk  of  this  nature.  We  read  such 
absurd  accusations  in  anarchistic  pa- 
pers but  we  did  not  expect  to  see 
such  a  statement  in  the  columns  of 
THE  SURVEY. 

HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS. 
Washington,   D.   C. 


DEAR  MELISH  : 

.  .  .  The  problem  is,  What  is  the 
Duty  of  the  Church  in  the  Company 
Town?  The  following  case  is  typ- 
ical of  coal,  smelter  and  mining 
towns  in  the  west  generally. 

A.  is  a  company  town  with  a  popu- 
lation, including  men,  women  and 
children,  of  4,000.  The  company 
owns  all  the  land,  houses,  hotels, 
stores  and  halls.  They  want  a 
church,  they  profess  that  they  want 
it  badly  for  the  well-being  of  their 
workers.  But  they  will  only  lease 
ground,  and  the  terms  of  the  lease 
involve  the  church  always  standing 
on  the  side  of  the  company,  never  on 
the  side  of  the  working  men.  The 
following  conversation  which  I  had 
recently  with  the  general  manager 
of  A.  will  show  the  situation : 

Bishop.  "Would  you  object  to 
the  church's  opening  a  reading 
room  ?" 

Gen.  Mngr.  "No,  but  we  should 
insist  that  objectionable  papers  like 
the  Appeal  to  Reason  and  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  should  not  be  allowed." 

Bishop.  "But  if  the  Appeal  to 
Reason  were  given  to  the  reading 
room  by  local  socialists,  and,  when 
they  inquired  why  it  was  not  placed 
on  the  tables,  the  missionary  replied, 
'Because  the  management  or  the 
company  does  not  approve  of  it,' 
wouldn  t  that  create  rather  than  al- 
lay discontent?" 

Gen.  Mngr.  "That  would  be  a 
very  tactless  method  of  replying.  It 
would  be  the  missionary's  duty  so 
to  reply  that  the  company  would  be 
saved  from  criticism." 

Bishop.  "Would  you  object  to  a 
debating  club?" 

Gen.  Mngr.  "No,  provided  no 
debate  on  socialism  or  labor  ques- 
tions would  be  allowed,  and  here 
again  tact  should  be  used  to  side 
track  such  questions  if  they  were 
proposed." 

How  can  the  church  undertake 
work  in  a  town  under  such  limita- 
tions as  to  her  freedom  of  speech? 
If  you  say  no,  then  I  ask,  Is  nothing 
to  be  done  for  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  human  beings 
who  live  there? 

FRANKLIN  S.  SPALDING. 


contented  than  before  the  strike  and  that  only 
grim  hunger  forced  those  who  returned  to  do  so. 
Where  does  the  church  stand  on  this  issue 
raised  by  the  company  town?  If  it  accepts  the 
subsidy  of  the  company  it  must  pay  with  loss 
of  liberty  of  speech — and  of  the  workers;  if  it 
stands  by  the  workers,  its  lease  will  not  be  re- 
newed; or,  if  not  dispossessed  itself,  it  sees  its 
members  dispossessed  by  strike-breakers.  With- 
out financial  help  from  the  denomination,  no 
church  can  maintain  an  honorable  existence  in  a 
company  town.  Is  any  denomination  willing  to 
finance  in  a  company  town  a  church  which  pur- 
poses to  be  Christian, — that  is,  to  stand  by  what 
is  just  and  right  whether  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
pany or  on  the  side  of  the  workers;  or,  as  may 
happen  in  a  specific  conflict,  on  the  side  of 
neither? 

JOHN  HOWARD  MEIJSH. 


TpWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  seven 
college  women  went  to  live  in  a 
stately  old  house  squeezed  among 
slums  and  saloons  in  the  most  corrupt 
and  congested  district  in  New  York 
City. 

That  house  at  95  Rivington  Street 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  College  Set- 
tlement, and  those  college  women 
were  pioneers  who  brought  to  the 
cramped  East  Side  sunny  fellowship, 
warm  sympathy,  '  and  the  desire  to 
mould  there  brighter  homes,  fuller 
lives  and  new  ideals  of  citizenship. 

— From  an  account  ot  the  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary celebration,  October  SI,  published 
in  THE  SURVKV  of  .Yorcmbcr  Hi,  Wl'i. 


95  RIVINGTON  STREET 

1889—1914 

FLORENCE  CONVERSE 


THE  house  was  old  and  sodden,  vermin-rid 
And  sin-begrimed;  its  dirty  apathy 
Darkened  the  street  at  midday.    In  and  out 
The  sagging  doors  went  only  Hopelessness, 
And  wandered  up  and  down  the  greasy  stair, 
And  shadowed  through  the  bleary  window-panes, 
And  writ  upon  the  walls  in  ancient  slime 
Of  festering  memories,  her  black  lament. 
A  wretched  house.    And  yet,  nor  more  nor  less 
Than  all  those  wretched  others  in  that  blur 
Of  haunting  filth,  that  monotone — the  street. 

And  then,  one  commonplace  October  day, 

Chosen  of  miracle,  the  house  awoke 

To  that  old-fashioned,  quaint,  mysterious  rapture— 

A  change  of  heart.     The  same  old  stocks  and  stones, 

Become  a  clean  new  creature, — born  again! 

Here  was  conversion  leapt  four  stories  high. 

And  shining  out  of  every  startled  window, 

A  vision  of  a  city  coming  down 

From  Heaven :  coming  down — 0  changed  heart ! 

Among  the  crowded  push-carts  in  the  street. 

The  children  see  it,  for  the  newborn  house 
Suffers  the  children.    Five  and  twenty  years 
The  house  hath  not  forbade  a  little  child. 
And  you  and  I  and  all  who  sleep  a  night 
Within  the  house,  see  it,  at  dawn,  and  noon, 
And  by  the  flaring  of  the  push-cart  torches, 
Coming — our  City! 

And  the  hearts  unchanged 
Of  other  houses, — blind,  misunderstanding,— 
Are  troubled.    Up  and  down  uneasy  streets 
They  wait,  the  sinful  rich,  the  sinful  poor, 
In  rank  and  row  of  unconverted  stone 
And  brick  and  mortar — troubled ;  sorely  troubled. 
For  some  have  had  a  glimpse  disquieting 
Of  heavenly  mansions  too  unreal  for  earth; 
And,  sullen,  some  have  drawn  their  window  curtains 
Against  a  dazzle.    But  they  all  are  homesick. 
They  hear  the  happy  house  of  vision  calling, 
' '  Sisters,  come  home  ! ' ' 


MOUNT   IVY,   THE   FRESH   AIR    SUBURB   OF  CONGESTED    RIVINGTON    STREET 
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Prominent  among 
the  social  questions 
which  the  great  Eu- 
ropean war  has  shock- 
ed us  into  regarding 
with  a  deeper  serious- 
ness is,  naturally,  the 
immigration  problem. 
We  feel  that  uncer- 
tain new  develop- 
ments await  us,  and 
we  turn  with  sharp- 
ened interest  to  the 
newest  products  of  thought  on  that  sub- 
ject, although  even  the  newest  seem  al- 
ready singularly  out  of  date. 

First  on  the  list,  let  us  look  at  Pro- 
fessor Ross's  The  Old  World  in  the 
N'ew,  which  ran  as  a  serial  last  year  in 
the  Century,  and  is  just  now  issued, 
practically  unchanged,  except  in  order  of 
topics,  in  book  form. 

Eight  of  the  twelve  chapters  give  us, 
in  succession,  characterizations  of  the 
various  racial  types  who  have  come 
among  us,  beginning  with  our  original 
make-up,  and  proceeding  through  the 
Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians  to 
our  newer  immigrants,  the  Italians,  the 
Slavs,  the  east  European  Hebrews  and 
the  lesser  immigrant  groups. 

These  are  interesting  and  vivid  por- 
traits, but  as  is  the  case  with  all  por- 
traits, many  will  feel  that  although 
much  of  the  paint  is  drawn  from  re- 
liable statistical  warehouses  of  various 
sorts,  the  colors  are  laid  on  too  thickly 
here  and  there — to  heighten  an  unfavor- 
able racial  feature,  or  to  give  an  unduly 
.-inister  gleam  to  a  racial  eye! 


Immigration 

from 
the  Outside 


In  the  last  four  chapters — on  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  and  racial  con- 
sequences of  immigration— we  come  to 
the  real  meat  of  Professor  Ross's  doc- 
trine. The  economic  chapter  traverses 
familiar  ground.  In  his  view  the  flood 
of  immigration  causes  industrial  dis- 
placement. To  keep  up  the  level  of 
wages  and  standard  of  living  means  a 
constant  struggle.  The  labor  organizer 
can  point  to  brilliant  successes  with  the 
newest  immigrants,  but  as  fast  as  he 
evangelizes  one  batch  of  alien  workers 
with  the  union  gospel,  another  batcli  is 
upon  him  to  break  the  line.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  old-line  American  who  is 
hurt  by  this  pressure.  He  seems  to 
have  been  lifted  up  by  it.  The  newest 
immigrant  crowds  out  the  next  older 
immigrant;  and  it  is  the  immigrant's 
child  who  will  in  the  future,  press  upon 
the  native's  child. 

A  novel  thought  is  the  connection  Pro- 
fessor Ross  makes  between  immigration 
and  the  disproportionate  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  products,  which  char- 
acterizes the  "high  cost  of  living" 
we  talk  so  much  about  nowadays.  This 
is  given  as  an  evil  of  immigration.  But 
how  about  the  benefit  to  the  native 
American  farmers  Professor  Ross  has 
so  much  at  heart?  And  how  about 
other  elements  in  the  increase  of  food 
prices,  such  as  the  filling  up  of  the 
available  land,  the  closing  of  cattle 
ranges,  tariff  rates  on  food  products, 
monopolies  and  governmental  regulation 
to  ensure  wholesome  quality? 

In  discussing  the  social  effects  of  im- 
migration Professor  Ross  becomes  the 
portrait  painter  distinctly,  with  a  some- 
what erratic  sense  of  values,  it  seems 
to  us !  The  sketch  of  the  anthracite 
mining  town  with  which  he  opens  his 
chapter,  has  certainly  some  incongruous 
items.  To  the  drunkenness  and  sex  im- 
morality, which  after  all  are  not  mon- 
opolized by  Slavic  immigrants.  Pro- 
fessor Ross  adds  the  horrible  fact  that 
miners  ''bathe  in  the  kitchen  before  the 
females  and  children  of  the  household." 
and  that  "women  soon  to  become  moth- 
ers appear  in  public  unconcerned."  As 
to  the  last,  why  on  earth  shouldn't  they? 

The  gathering  of  ten  thousand  af- 
flicted people  at  a  shrine  for  cure  is 
adduced  as  an  example  of  unfitness  of 
the  newer  immigrant  to  take  part  in 
modern  life,  and  it  is  said  "as  the  coun- 
try fills  up  with  the  densely  ignorant, 
there  will  be  more  of  this  sort  of  thing.1' 
But  belief  in  the  practical  .efficacy  of 
the  supernatural  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  ignorant  foreigners.  Has  Professor 
Ross  forgotten  the  large  and  growing 
body  of  Christian  Scientists,  recruited 
in  the  main  from  the  most  "native"  and 
prosperous  part  of  the  population  ? 

He  thinks  the  yellow  journals  are 
aimed  at  a  "sub-American  mind  grop- 
ing its  way  out  of  a  fog-."  and  that  they 


"jar  upon  the  home-bred  farmer  or 
mechanic."  Having  personally  seen  on 
the  one  hand  the  home-bred  farmer  and 
mechanic  in  large  numbers  and  even  the 
home-bred  school  teacher  and  college 
professor  fairly  revelling  in  these  sheets, 
and  on  the  other,  Hebrews  and  Italians 
in  goodly  proportion  reading  with  en- 
joyment papers  which  follow  the  Eu- 
ropean literary  traditions,  the  present 
reviewer  thinks  that  something  is  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side. 

A  consideration  to  give  us  pause  is 
the  low  position  assigned  to  women  by 
tile  newer  immigrant  groups.  To  this 
Professor  Ross  would  attribute  the  de- 
lay in  winning  suffrage  for  women  in 
the  eastern  states  where  foreigners  pre- 
vail. Our  anti-suffragists  with  their 
rampant  Americanism  would  dispute  this 
vigorously.  But  suppose  it  is  true,  may 
we  not  regard  the  delay  as  a  valuable 
period  for  training  the  newer  peoples 
into  an  idea  they  would  not  have  gained 
so  quickly  in  their  own  countries,  and 
which  they  will  in  turn  transmit  to  their 
home  lands  on  that  ''wind  that  blows 
democratic  ideas  through  the  world" 
which  the  "distinguished  social  worker 
and  idealist"  quoted  in  Professor  Ross's 
preface  declared  the  immigration  move- 
ment to  be. 

His  general  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  main  evils  of  immigration  along 
social  as  well  as  economic  lines  are 
rather  in  the  future  than  the  present, 
and  indirect  rather  than  direct. 

"The  continuance  of  depressive  immi- 
gration will  lead  to  nothing  catastrophic. 
Riots  and  labor  strife  will  often  break 
out  but  the  country  will  certainly  not 
weaken  nor  collapse.  Of  patriotism  of 
the  military  type  there  will  be  no  lack. 
Scientific  and  technical  advance  will  go 
on  the  same.  The  spread  of  business 
organization  and  efficiency  will  continue. 
The  only  thing  that  will  happen  will  be 
a  mysterious  slackening  in  social  prog- 
ress." 

So  far  one  may  accompany  our  au- 
thor and  yet  not  see  the  pressing  need 
for  drastic  restriction  or  exclusion  of 
immigrants.  The  native  American  en- 
joys a  position  of  pre-eminence,  the 
older  immigrants  are  on  the  whole  on 
the  higher  levels  of  economic  and  social 
life,  the  newest  immigrants  are  better 
off  than  they  were  at  home. 

But  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  and  in  saying  why  it  is 
not.  he  formulates  a  distinction  which 
will  be  of  great  help  in  clearing  the 
ground  of  unnecessary  matter  of  con- 
troversy. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  book  he 
sketches  sympathetically  the  view  of 
those  who  regard  immigration  as  a 
means  of  development  to  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  by  a  general  diffusion  _  of 
the  peculiar  blessings  we  enjoy.  "Think 
what  American  chances  mean  to  these 
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poor  people !  .  .  .  Who  would  ex- 
clude any  of  them  if  he  but  knew  what 
a  land  of  promise  is  to  the  poor  of 
other  lands,"  said  "a  large-hearted 
woman  in  settlement  work"  whom  we 
are  sure  we  recognize  under  that  gen- 
eral title! 

In  contrast  he  places  himself  as  "not 
of  those  who  consider  humanity  and  for- 
get the  nation,  who  pity  the  living,  but 
not  the  unborn,"  and  not  only  those  who 
will  be  born,  but  "those  at  the  gate  of 
the  To-be,  who  might  have  been  born, 
but  will  not  be." 

That  is,  the  great  distinction  is  one 
of  focus.  Professor  Ross  twists  the 
glass  to  fix  the  race — his  own  race — 
as  the  center  of  interest;  Miss  Addams 
gives  it  a  wider  twist,  and  sees  a  broader 
humanity  as  the  social  unit.  The  final 
chapter  on  racial  consequences,  then,  is 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Professor  Ross's  thought.  He 
starts  out  with  what  seems  to  us  a  some- 
what extravagant  assumption  of  racial 
superiority  in  our  early  settlers,  and 
attributes  to  the  effervescence  of  the 
"pioneer  breed"  whatever  there  is  "in 
the  performance  of  our  people  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  world."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  history  shows  on  our  an- 
cestors' part  such  an  amount  of  unin- 
telligent muddling  with  vast  national 
supplies,  so  much  selfish  and  cruel  ex- 
ploitation of  "inferior"  (which  means 
"weaker")  peoples,  that  we  wonder  how 
much  of  our  present  advantages  and 
character  are  due  to  race  and  how  much 
to  resources.  Our  democracy  itself  is 
certainly  as  much  a  child  of  the  latter 
as  the  former. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  the  racial 
question  strikes  us  as  singularly  naive. 
In  looking  at  the  new  immigrant,  "to 
one  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  the 
normal  American  population,  the  Cali- 
ban type  shows  up  with  a  frequency 
which  is  startling,"  and  "to  the  practiced 
eye,  the  physiognomy  of  certain  groups 
unmistakably  proclaims  inferiority  of 
type,"  says  Professor  Ross.  If  there 
is  anything  proven  by  modern  research 
it  is  that  "the  practiced  eye"  is  notori- 
ously given  to  seeing  what  it  thinks  it 
ought  to  see  and  is  in  consequence  a 
most  untrustworthy  guide. 

Dr.  Goring  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
English  convict  had  the  curiosity  to  ap- 
ply actual  measurement  to  convicts  who 
had  been  first  grouped  as  intelligent, 
average  and  unintelligent,  and  then  sub- 
classified  (for  each  intelligence  group) 
— by  observation — as  having  high,  medi- 
um or  low  foreheads.  It  was  found  that 
as  tested  by  measurement  the  tendency 
of  the  observers  had  been  to  classify  as 
"low"  the  forehead  of  a  convict  in  the 
low  intelligence  group,  of  the  same 
height  that  he  would  have  classified  as 
"medium"  in  the  average  intelligence 
group,  and  even  "high"  in  the  high  in- 
telligence group. 

We  might  also  note  that  each  race  has 
its  own  standard  of  beauty  and  normal- 
ity, in  comparison  with  which  any  other 
peoples  look  like  "Calibans",  and  also 
that  correlations  between  the  mental  and 
physical  traits — the  inside  and  outside  of 
a  man,  have  by  no  means  been  securely 
established. 

The  whole  racial  argument  seems  to 


us  to  stand  on  a  very  shaky  foundation. 
Anthropologists  have  shattered  our  faith 
in  "pure"  races  anywhere.  In  the  Euro- 
pean war  now  being  waged  under 
"racial"  banners  and  rallying  cries,  the 
principal  combatants  are  of  so  nearly 
the  same  blend  of  types  that  the  whole 
thing  is  really  a  family  quarrel.  The 
great  races  of  the  ancient  world  were 
blends;  and  since  Herbert  Spencer's 
time  there  has  been  growing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  recipe  for 
"favorable"  and  "unfavorable"  blending. 
No  doubt  the  England  in  which  lay- 
ers of  Briton,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Nor- 
man were  mutually  struggling'  was  more 
uncomfortable  to  live  through  than  our 
present  state,  but  out  of  it  came  the  Eng- 
iish  nation.  Perhaps  this  blend  we  are 
now  forming  is  just  the  one  needed  to 
bring  a  new  flowering  to  us. 

But  Professor  Ross  wouldn't  want  it. 
To  those  who  are  satisfied  to  let  the  na- 
tive American  stock  decrease,  even  if  it 
is  replaced  by  other  stocks,  growing  and 
prospering  in  their  turn,  Professor  Ross 
addresses  his  final  word,  which  really 
sums  up  his  volume:  "A  people  that 
has  no  more  respect  for  its  ancestors 
and  no  more  pride  of  race  than  this, 
deserves  the  extinction  that  surely 
awaits  it." 

This  then  is  a  view  of  the  immigrant 
from  the  outside — as  he  appears  to  the 
American  who  wants  to  push  the  alien 
element  out  of  his  path. 

Professor  Steiner, 
in  the  next  book  be- 
fore us,  From  Alien 
to  Citizen,  gives  us  in 
the  account  of  his 
own  experiences  a 
view  of  the  immi- 
grant from  within — 
his  motives,  feelings 
and  ideals.  Which  is 
likely  to  be  the  truer 
view?  The  idea  has 
prevailed  that  to  un- 
derstand a  subject  you  must  look  at  it 
coldly.  A  newer  psychology  is  teach- 
ing us  that  we  get  more  of  truth  by  look- 
ing at  it  warmly, — by  approaching  it 
from  within  rather  than  from  without. 

Professor  James  put  this  very  beau- 
tifully in  his  appeal  for  the  possibility 
of  immortality  for  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  undistinguished  beings  whom 
the  more  highly  developed  feel  would 
merely  clutter  up  eternity.  He  says: 
"You  take  these  swarms  of  alien  kins- 
men as  they  are  for  you.  ...  I  feel 
no  call  for  them,  you  say ;  therefore 
there  is  no  call  for  them.  But  all  the 
while  they  realize  themselves  with  the 
acutest  internality,  with  the  most  violent 
thrills  of  life.  Tis  you  who  are  dead, 
stone-dead  and  blind  and  senseless,  in 
your  way  of  looking  on.  Each  of  these 
grotesque  or  even  repulsive  aliens  is  ani- 
mated by  an  inner  joy  of  living  as  hot 
or  hotter  than  that  which  you  feel  beat- 
ing in  your  private  breast." 

Professor  Steiner  shows  us  this  joy 
of  living  and  will  to  live  in  a  way  to 
win  your  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  alien  hordes  to  a  place  in  this 
world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  Of 
course,  not  every  immigrant  is  a 
Steiner  in  quality,  and  capacity,  but 
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the     difference     between     the     outsic    ] 
and  the  inside  view  of  the  average  fo 
eigner    is    shown    interestingly    in    sue 
cases  for  example,  as  the  criminal  in    ; 
migrant — in'     which      class      Professc 
Steiner  himself  was  included  for  a  tim 

These   "Calibans"   of   Professor  Ro:    i 
are  here  seen  as  just  puzzled,  bewildei 
ed  fellow     creatures,     offending  unwi 
tingly  against  a  power  they  do  not  ur 
derstand,  which  they  see  working  sul 
stantial  injustice  in  only  too  many  ir    i 
stances. 

Stephen     Graham' 
With      Poor      Immi    , 
grants  to  America  i    ! 
also  a  personal  viev 
— this  time  of  an  out 
sider  to  both  Ameri 
can    and    immigrant 
an  English  writer  o 
roving        disposition 
'who,    having    accom- 
panied Russians  on  £ 
pilgrimage  to  an  east- 
ern    shrine,     decidec 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  with  them  to  the 
western  goal  of  their  wanderings.     The 
book   is   an   account   of   his   journey   in 
the  steerage  from  London  to  New  York, 
with  Russian  immigrants,  and  a  subse- 
quent tramp   westward.     This  time   we 
ourselves  are  looked  at  from  outside,  and 
perhaps    the    most    significant   comment 
made  is  that  we  appear  to  be  under  a 
mechanical    obsession.      We  regard  the 
human   being   as   a   tool,   with   a   given 
industrial  value,  and  if  a  man  does  not 
fit   the   pattern   we  have   fashioned   for 
him  in  behavior,  clothing,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to     his     function,     we  have  no 
place  for  him.    We  are  all  standardized. 
There   is   little    room    for   individuality. 
Hence,  he  thinks,  a  failure  in  our  treat- 
ment of  immigrants;  a  lack  of  recogni- 
tion of  their  human  and  individual  qual- 
ities. 

Now  we  turn  away 
from  personal  im- 
pressions to  a  statis- 
tical and  historical 
study — Jewish  Immi- 
gration to  the  United 
States  from  1881  to 
1910  by  Samuel 
Joseph,  newly  issued 
in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Studies  in 
History,  Economics, 
and  Public  Law. 
This  book  is  valuable  to  have  at  hand 
on  the  reference  shelf.  It  gives  briefly 
and  clearly  an  analysis  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia, Roumania  and  Austria-Hungry, 
which  bear  upon  the  Jewish  question ; 
the  economic  and  social  position  of  the 
Jews  in  those  countries,  and  their  his- 
tory for  the  past  thirty  years.  Then 
comes  a  discussion  of  the  movement  and 
characteristics  of  the  Jewish  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  followed  by  a 
carefully  prepared  and  well-arranged  set 
of  statistical  tables. 

This  study  shows  the  Jewish  move- 
ment as  a  true  migration,  in  contrast  to 
what  the  author  characterizes  as  "nor- 
mal immigration."  It  is  due  to  expul- 
sive forces  in  the  home  country,  takes 
place  by  family  groups,  and  comes  to 
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his  country  for  permanent  residence. 

While  we  are  gathering  knowledge,  by 
jvay  of  personal  impression  or  research, 
about  immigrants,  they  are  coming  in, 
right  along.  Must  not  something  be 
done  to  help  in  adapting  them  to  the 
new  conditions? 

One  vital  need  is  education  for  the 
adults  among  them.  Some  years  ago 
the  late  Sarah  Wool  Moore,  whose  name 
will  always  be  honored  and  remembered 
in  connection  with  service  to  the  immi- 
grant, did  pioneer  work  in  introducing 
such  teaching  and  by  more  natural 
nu-ans  than  instruction  through  books 
suitable  only  to  the  child  interest  and 
the  child  mind.  She  though  that  eng- 
lish  should  be  taught  to  adult  foreigners 
in  terms  of  the  things  that  will  most 
closely  concern  them,  and  in  concrete 
fashion. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  books  writ- 
ten for  use  in  teaching  by  this  method 
is  English  for  Adult  Students  of  For- 
eign Birth,  by  J.  E.  Banks. 

An  admirable  feature  is'  the  use  as 
reading  exercises  of  national  tales  and 
legends  prepared  in  many  cases  by  na- 
tives of  the  country  concerned.  We 
might  suggest,  however,  that  a  book  of 
this  kind  would  be  more  helpful  to  the 
average  teacher  if  it  contained  some  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  teaching — 
some  practical  hints  that  would  enable 
one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  new 
methods,  to  make  use  of  the  book  with- 
out a  painful  process  of  experimenting. 
*  *  * 

Last  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Tupper's  For- 
eign-Born Neighbors,  intended,  as  the 
foreword  says,  "as  a  sort  of  Baedeker 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  our  non-English  speaking  for- 
eignborn  neighbors."  We  infer  that  the 
book  is  a  product  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  movement  for  the 
education  and  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants. It  gives  a  brief  account  of  "for- 
eign-born neighbors,"  especially  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
other  organized  work  for  them,  and  pro- 
grams of  work.  It  should  be  found 
useful  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  immi- 
grant work. 

KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN. 

ADVENTURES  WHILE  PREACHINGTHE  COS- 
PEL  OF  BEAUTY 

By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay.  Mit- 
chell Kennerley.  186pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 


Spirited  Prose 

of  a 
Vigorous  Poet 


There  is  something 
as  buoyant,  spirited 
and  simple  about  Mr. 
Lindsay's  prose  as 
there  is  about  his 
poetry.  This  little  vol- 
ume, consisting  large- 
ly of  letters  written 
home  while  he  was 
tramping  through  the 
Middle  West,  peddl- 
ing rhymes  for  bread, 
proves  him  to  be  kin 
of  Whitman  and  Thoreau.  Nor  does 
Walden  or  Specimen  Days  and  Collect 
contain  many  pages  that  afford  fresher 
or  more  inspiriting  reading  to  a  good 
American  than  some  of  these.  Pure 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  Call 


[™NID  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
\J  you  the  telephone  right-of-way  anywhere, 
at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
1  30  different  parts,  is  only  the  entrance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call. 

Your  line  is  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union — 
with  its  poles,  copper  wire,  cross  arms  and  insu- 
lators in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  switchboards  costing  up- 
wards of  $1 00,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  of 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  costly  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

That  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 
One  Policy    _  One  System  Universal  Service 


Every  Call  means  a  Pair  of  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  -however 
many  Calls  may  be  made  or  however  far  apart  Subscribers  may  be. 


"MY   LEMON   VERBENA" 

No.  804  from  our  catalog  of  Thought - 
fol  Gifts.     A  box  of  special  design, 
hand  colored,  filled  with  Lemon  Ver- 
bena,   "more  strangely  sweet  than 
anything  else  that   grows;"    comes 
neatly  packed  with  a  dainty  gift 
card  and  makes  a  decidedly  in- 
teresting and  unusual  gift.  Redo- 
lent of    old   fashioned   gardens. 
Sent  postpaid  for  75o.  to  intro- 
duce  our    beautiful   catalog    of 
tasteful,  quaint  and  original  gifts. 
Ask  for  our  line  in  the  best  shops 
or  write  us. 
POHLSON  GIFT  SHOP,  Department  82,  Piwtucket.  R.  I. 


The  Savb 


Ventilator 


"THERE'S  AN  AIR  ABOUT  IT" 

This  ventilator  adds  efficiency  and  ease  of  regula- 
tion to  handsome  appearance — and  costs  less 
than  other  standard  makes.  The  practical  venti- 
lator for  home  or  office — insuring  a  constant,  even 
supply  of  fresh  air  without  troublesome  drafts. 
Especially  valuable,  for  this  reason,  in  cold 
weather,  when  there  should  be  plenty  of  out- 
side air  instead  of  closed  windows.  The  Say- 
brook  Ventilator  sent  on  1 0  days  thai. 

||  III      i      Our  booklet 

t  '  t  t  til 
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The  Survey,  December  5,  191 


A  Word  with  Our  Book-Buyers 


The  announcements  of  leading  publishers 
in  these  pages  will  help  you  solve  some 
Christmas  gift  problems. 


A  Few  Comments 

"A  simple  story  with  a  great  message." 
Augusta  Evening  Herald. 
"A    delightful    Christmas   story   attrac- 
tively told." — Assembly  Herald. 
"We  wish  every  home  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  children  could  have  a  copy 
of  that  little  book". — Frank  H.  Palmer,  Ed.,  EJucalion. 


"Her  Christmas  Eve" 

By  MRS.  S.  L.  TW1GGS 
PRICE  25  CENTS  POSTPAID 


The  Yoke 

By 

DAVID  ROY  PIPER 


Prtce  25  cents  postpaid 


A  little  book  of  only  sixty  pages,  but  it  puts  be- 
fore the  reader,  in  a  manner  to  leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression and  stimulate  to  wise  and  thoughtful 
action,  the  undeniable  and  unescapable  laws 
upon  which 

The  Christian  Religion 

rests  and  without  the  observance  of   which  this 
religion  becomes  a  mere  sham  and  pretense. 

You  and  your  friends  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  book  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed for  such  a  trifling  amount. 

THE    NUNC    LICET    PRESS 

920  NICOLLET  AVENUE  i  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


SOCIAL  WORK  HANDBOOKS 

Fine  gifts  for  students  of  the  subject 


CITY  CHURCH  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  MISSION  Cloth  .60 

A.   M.   TRAWICK.    Na.hville,  Tenn. 

"This  book  not  only  suggests  the  methods  of  scientific  social'  investigation  but  ex- 
hibits the  invaluable  results  of  such  investigation.  The  book  holds  a  splendid  challenge 
to  every  Christian  citizen."— DB.  O.  B.  BROWN,  Vanderbilt  Unlr. 


FAMILY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 


Cloth  .60 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy 

"A  strong  plea  for  effective  social  work,  organized  and  directed  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  Institution  of  the  family.  Well  written  and  worth  read- 
ing by  any  one  interested  In  social  problems." — Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  MESSAGE  Cloth  $1.00 

The  important  conclusions  of  a  special  Commission  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  including  the  statesmanlike  suggestions  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 
the  subject.  A  book  that  squarely  faces  the  issue. 

SOCIAL  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  Boards  .40 

I.  J.  LANSING.  D.D. 

A  unique  and  very  practical  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  having  a  definite 
social  significance  and  demanding  that  those  who  use  It  shall  co-operate  in  answering  its 
petitions. 


PRESENT  FORCES  IN  NEGRO  PROGRESS 


Cloth  .50 


W.  D.  WEATHERFORD.-Ph.D. 

"A  solution  of  the  questions  here  presented  will  determine  the  status  'of  the  negro 
in  the  coming  generations.  The  author  gives  facts  and  conclusions  that  are  vitally 
significant." — Christian  Adrocate. 

We  promptly  fill  orders  for  books  of  all  publishers  and  send  them  ••  instructed 

[ASSOCIATION  PRESS,    124  East  28th  St.,  New  York 


boyish  high  spirits,  which  can  hear 
song  of  hope  in  a  calliope,  are  a  capitz 
thing  to  get  in  literature,  especiall 
when  combined  with  the  sensitive  sym 
pathy  which  can  make  us  choke  with  th 
story  of  the  little  bronco  who  dancei 
to  his  death,  and  the  quick  observatioi 
which  transports  us  bodily  to  the  grea 
Kansas  wheatfields  in  harvest  time. 

This  is  a  book  to  commend  to  all  so 
cial  workers  who  are  saddened  and  per 
haps  almost  crushed  by  city  problems 
Problems  enough  are  obviously  to  b< 
found  out  there  on  the  plains,  but  idyl- 
also  flourish,  wholesome  and  sweet,  ir 
the  fields  where  the  good  Mennonites 
reap  to  the  music  of  their  hymns,  01 
where  the  youth  addicted  to  verses  oi 
dubious  character  becomes  enthralled  b\ 
the  spring  song  in  Swinburne's  Atalanta. 

The  great  silent  spaces  where  the 
nourishment  of  the  world  is  ripening 
gloriously  have  as  true  an  existence  as 
battlefields  and  slums,  and  are  perhaps 
of  still  greater  social  importance.  Read 
Mr.  Lindsay's  diary  with  its  fascinating 
scraps  of  interspersed  verse,  if  you  wish 
to  sojourn  among  them  for  a  little  and 
to  gain  new  happy  confidence  in  America 
and  in  life.  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER. 

NEIGHBORS:  LIFE  STORIES  OF  THE  OTHER 
HALF 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
210  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.35. 

As  a  preface  to 
this  volume  of  true 
stories,  Mr.  Riis  had 
written ;  "These  are 
pictures  from  •  the 
life  in  which  they 
and  we,  you  and  I, 
are  partners."  He 
hoped  that  the 
stories,  gathered  as 
they  "  were  from  his 
own  experience,  from 
settlement  workers, 
and  from  the  records  of  organized 
charity,  "alive  with  the  faithful  striving 
to  help  the  brother  so  that  it  counts," 
might  appeal  to  the  "neighbor  who  lives 
but  around  the  corner,  and  does  not 
know  it." 

His  description  of  the  wife-beater 
from  Poverty  Gap,  and  the  scene  in 
Essex  Market  Court  when  he  demanded 
of  the  judge  that  the  man  be  held  for 
Special  Sessions,  is  alive  with  vital  hu- 
man interest  and  understanding.  He 
looked  below  the  surface,  saw  the  man 
in  the  drunkard,  the  love  and  the  loy- 
alty in  the  wife,  and  when  the  children 
stole,  he  knew  that  it  was  "as  the  mag- 
pie steals ;  the  gold  looked  good  to 
them." 

Another  chip  from  the  maelstrom 
was  the  story  of  the  small  Italian 
caught  climbing  the  back  fence  of  the 
settlement,  and  trying  to  drag  with  him 
a  whole  window  box.  Mike  was  mak- 
ing a  garden  for  his  little  sister  Rose, 
and  when  Mr.  Riis  went  to  call,  he 
found  the  garden,  "one  step  across  and 
two  the  long  way."  Rose  told  him 
that  Mike  "found  the  seed." 

"Our  real  heredity,"  says  Mr.  Riis. 
"is  that  we  are  Children  of  God.  Our 
fight  upon  the  environment  that  would 


Jacob    Riis's 
Last  Book 
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A  list  of  Constructive  new 
BOOKS  suitable  for  gifts 
of  Permanent  Value  :  :  : 


THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD:  The  Psycho- 
Educational  Clinic  in  Relation 
to  Child  Welfare 

BY  J.  E.  WALLACE  WALLIN  PH.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Psychology 
and  Director  of   Psycho-Educa- 
tional  Clinic   School   of   Educa- 
tion, University  of  Pittsburgh. 
"Everyone   who   is   in   any   wise 
interested   in   the  problem  of   les- 
sening crime  and  pauperism,  any- 
one who  is  anxious  to  witness  the 
leaven  of  social  progress  working 
in    the    masses,    should    welcome 
every   attempt  to  gain  deeper   in- 
sight  into  the  nature,   extent  and 
causes   of   the    mental    and   moral 
deficiency  in  children.     The  book 
contains   tables   which   will   be   of 
great  value  to  all  interested  in  the 
improvement    of    children." — Life 
anl  Health. 

izmo.  Cloth  binding.  463  pages. 
Tables  and  Index.  Price  $2.00 
net.  Postpaid. 


LVX  ET 


VERITAS 


Yale  University  Press 
209  Elm  St.  225  FifthAv. 

New  Haven      New  York 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  BASIS  OF 
NUTRITION 

BY  GRAHAM  LUSK,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Physiology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity    Medical     College,     and 
Scientific    Director   of   the    Rus- 
sell Sage  Institute  of  Pathology. 
"Professor     Lusk's     little     book 
furnishes    the    clearest    exposition 
we  have  seen  of  food  values  and 
their  relation  to  the  cost  of  living. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  work  seems 
to  be  to  enable  the  family  of  small 
income  to  select  the  foods  highest 
in  nutriment     at     the     lowest  ex- 
pense."— The  Scientific  American. 
Second    printing.       izmo.       Cloth 
binding.        62      pages.        Index. 
Price  50  cents  net.    Postpaid. 


A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Ylle  UniveriilytPre,, 

Publication!  or 
A  Selected  I  i.t  of  Book,  Suitable  lor 

Christmas  Gifts 

will  be  sent  upon  request. 


WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION  IN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY,  Direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park. 

This  ringing  plea  for  our  fast- 
vanishing  wild  life  is  in  Mr. 
Hornaday's  characteristically  vig- 
orous style.  It  tells  the  story  back 
of  his  earlier  works  such  as  Camp- 
Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  book 
is  a  chapter  on  private  game  pre- 
serves by  Frederic  C.  Walcott, 
owner  of  a  successful  reserve  in 
Norfolk,  Conn.  Illustrations  de- 
picting the  slaughter  of  birds  and 
game  and  photographs  showing 
flocks  of  birds  where  they  have 
been  protected  by  law,  add  con- 
viction to  the  already  powerful 
statements. 

I2ino.  Cloth  binding.  230  pages. 
14  illustrations.  Price  $1.50  net, 
delivered.  Postpaid. 


THE   EAST   I   KNOW  "^'  ^au^e^s  work  is  timeless  and  for  the  few.    He  is  a  sower 

By  PAUL  CLAUDEL.  Translated  into  Kngiish   ?/  nlence.  laboring  patiently  and  greatly  for  an  ideal,  not  of  time, 
by  Teresa  Frances  and  William  Rose  Ben«t       but  of  eternity.  — THE  CORNHILL  BOOKLET. 


Paul  Claudel  was  for  many  years  in  the 
French  Government  Service  in  Cochin  China. 
"The  East  I  Know"  is  a  translation  into  English 
of  his  La  Connaissance  dc  I'Est.  It  is  a  series 
of  word  pictures  of  life  in  the  Far  East  written 
by  a  poet  whose  individuality  and  originality  are 
bound  to  make  as  profound  an  impression  on 
American  as  they  have  already  done  on  Contin- 
ental readers.  The  translators  have  captured 


with  complete  success  the  author's  exquisitely- 
delicate  feeling  for  words  which  give  the  color 
and  soul  of  the  East  with  poetic  modulation,  yet 
unmistakable  truthfulness. 

This  is  the  first  of  M.  Claudel's  work  to  ap- 
pear in  English  and  is  expressly  authorized  by 
him. 
8vo.    Cloth  binding.    199  pages.    Price  $1.25  net. 

Postpaid. 


CONCERNING  JUSTICE 

BY  LUCILIUS  A.  EMERY, 
formerly  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Maine.  ( Storrs  Lec- 
tures.- 

"This  is  a  very  able  lit- 
tle treatise.  Though 
classic  and  profound,  it 
is  so  devoid  of  technical 
terms  that  laymen  as  well 
as  members  of  the  legal 
profession  will  derive 
pleasure  and  profit  from 
following  the  author's 
clear  statements  and  co- 
gent reasoning." — Kennc- 
bec  Journal. 

izmo.  Cloth  binding. 
Gilt  top.  170  pages. 
Price  $1.35  net.  Post- 
paid. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  FACTS  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

BY  THE  LATE  WlLLIAM  GRAHAM   SuMNER,  LL.D.      Edited 

by  ALBERT  GALLOWAY  KELLER,  PH.D.     (Uniform  with 

War  and  Other  Essays  and  Earth  Hunger  and  Other 

Essays 

The  title  essay  of  this  volume  is  one  of  Professor 
Sumner's  most  powerful  and  characteristic  utterances, 
which  is  here  published  for  the  first  time.  Several  of 
those  which  follow  are  taken  from  his  unpublished  notes 
and  the  remainder  from  sources  but  rarely  available. 
8vo.  Cloth  binding.  Gilt  toft.  450  pages.  Price  $2.25 

net.    Postpaid. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  AND  EDITOR. 

EARTH  HUNGER  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

"Thought-provoking  and  representative  of  the  author's 
sociological  philosophy." — American  Library  Association 
Booklist. 
Second  printing.     8z'o.     Cloth  binding.     Gilt  top.     377 

pages.    Price  $2.25  net.    Postpaid. 

WAR  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

"These  essays,  like  his  spoken  lectures,  have  the  power 
of  challenging  and  compelling  independent  thought."— 
Springfield  Republican. 
Third   printing.     8vo.      Cloth    binding.      Gilt    top.     381 

pages.    Bibliography.    Price  $2.25  net.    Postpaid. 


TRADE  MORALS 

BY  EDWARD  D.  PAGE, 
Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial 
Law  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New 
York. 

"This  is  another  volume 
in  the  Page  Lecture  Ser- 
ies, every  one  of  which 
is  worth  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  thinking 
man.  .  .  .  Business  men, 
and  especially  men  inter- 
ested in  moral  progress  as 
related  to  our  commer- 
cial life,  ought  to  not  only 
read  but  master  this  vol- 
ume."— Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
Svo.  Cloth  binding.  Gilt  top. 
270  pages.  Index.  Price 
$1.50  net.  Postpaid. 
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Exceptional  Holiday  Gift  Books 

WASHINGTON:  The  Man  of  Action 


A  splendid  holiday  biography  of  George 
Washington  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  the 
well-known  American  historian,  superbly  il- 
lustrated by  the  French  artist  Comte  J. 
Onfroy  de  Breville.  the  famous  "Job".  The 
forty-eight  full-page  pictures — each  a  marvel 
of  historical  detail — are  reproduced  in  five 
colors  and  printed  in  the  French  style  with- 
out margins.  The  biography  itself  is  Inti- 
mate, sympathetic  and  accurate.  It  Is  a 
sumptuous  gift  book. 

Handsomely  bound  in  green  and  gold. 
Quarto.  Boxed.  $5.00  net. 


Two  Gift  Books  by  Robert  W.  Chambers 


Two  exquisite  Christmas  stories  never  before  published 
In  book  or  magazine.  While  quite  unlike  the  average 
Yultide  story,  they  are  both  thoroughly  wholesome  and 
of  high  moral  purpose.  Each  volume  is  illustrated 
with  full-page  pictures  and  decorations  by  Henry  Hutt. 
The  two  books  in  their  attractive  holiday  box  make  an 
ideal  gift.  They  are  not  sold  separately. 


ANNE'S  BRIDGE 


This  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  whose  life  has  been 

embittered  by   an   unjust  imprisonment.  Fate  finally 

makes  amends  by  bringing  her  supreme  happiness  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

BETWEEN  FRIENDS 

The  story  of  a  great  sculptor  who  plans  a  bitter 
revenge  against  a  false  friend.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  he  stays  his  hand  at  the  moment  he  meant 
to  strike,  and  instead  of  the  bitter  satisfaction  of 
vengeance  learns  the  greater  joy~  of  forgiveness. 
Daintily  bound  in  green  silk  cloth.  Two  volumes  In  a 
box.  The  set.  $2.00  net. 


Books  of  General  Interest 


Forty  Years  of  It 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK.  The  autobiography 
of  the  present  minister  to  Belgium ;  virtu- 
ally a  history  of  the  progress  of  democracy 
In  the  Middle  West.  $1.50  net. 

Love  and  the  Soul  Maker 

By  MART  AUSTIN.  An  able  study  of  the 
rights  and  relationships  of  men  and  women 
by  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  among 
modern  women.  $1.50  net. 

Within  Prison  Walls 

By  THOMAS  MOTT  OSBOHNE.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Prison  Reform  Com- 
mittee had  himself  imprisoned  in  order  to 
study  conditions  from  the  inside.  He  gives 
his  findings  In  this  book.  $1.50  net. 


Beating  Back 


By  AL  JENNINGS  and  WILL  IRWIN.  The 
remarkable  life-story  of  the  notorious 
train-robber  and  ex-convict,  Al  Jennings, 
who  "came  back"  and  became  a  leading 
citizen  of  his  state.  $1.50  net. 


Americans  and  The  Britons 

By  FREDERICK  C.  DE  SUMICHRAST.  A  time- 
ly book,  discussing  the  differences  and  sim- 
ilarities of  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  in  cha*icter,  social  life,  politics, 
education  and  all  Important  Institutions. 
$1.75  net. 

Albania 

By  WADHAM  PEACOCK.  An  informing  vol- 
ume on  a  little-known  country  that  has  be- 
come one  of  the  important  strategic  points 
of  the  great  European  war.  Illus.  $2.50 
net. 

Insurgent  Mexico 

By  JOHN  REED.  Vivid  pen  pictures  of  the 
Mexico  of  to-day  by  an  American  war  cor- 
respondent who  served  In  Villa's  army. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Dawn  of  Christianity 

By  ALFRED  W.  MARTIN.  An  account  of  the 
various  forces  that  helped  to  advance 
Christianity  from  its  narrow  provincial  en- 
vironment to  its  place  among  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  $1.25  net. 


M 
W. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Government 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Professor  of  the  Science  of 
Government,  Harvard  University,  and  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Professor  of  History.  University  of  Chicago. 

No  more  valuable  gift  could  be  made  to  a  wide-awake  Amer- 
ican man  or  woman  than  this  complete,  up-to-date  cyclopedia 
of  information  about  our  government.  Every  question  that 
one  can  ask  about  American  Government.  Federal,  State  or 
Municipal,  is  answered  in  this  monumental  work.  It  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  In  cyclopedic  fashion,  and  every  article 
carries  numerous  cross  references  to  others  allied  with  It. 
From  the  earliest  times  to  1914  everything  is  here,  and  so 
easy  to  get  at  that  you  will  find  it  a  real  joy  to  look  up  and 
familiarize  yourself  with  all  those  problems  of  government 
that  have  perplexed  you  so  long.  It  is  as  important  as  a 
dictionary  and  should  have  a  place  In  every  library.  Three 
volumes.  Quarto.  Buckram.  $22.50  net  per  set.  Half 
morocco,  $30.00  net  per  set. 


D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 


smother  instincts  proclaiming  our  birth    : 
right  is  the  great  human  issue,  the  rej 
fight    for    freedom."      The   story   calle 
The  Wars  of  the  Rileys  has  the  breez 
flavor   of   the   Chicago   Mr.   Riis   kne-v 
and  loved  so  well.    His  emotion,  hope    ] 
ful    and   good   even   though    apparentl; 
quite    irrational,    cheers    us    throughou    j 
the    story.      "With    one    eye    in    dee]    1 
mourning,  Mrs.  Riley  turned  a  proudl; 
hopeful  look  upon  her  husband,   like  ;    | 
rainbow     spanning     a     dark     departing 
cloud." 

Two  Friends  is  a  story  written  in  tin    j 
official  report  of  the  police  and  the  cor 
oner,  but  Mr.  Riis  points  out  that  ''wher    j 
the  hungry  heart  is  filled,  life  has  giver 
its   best   gift."      In   The    Snow    Babies 
Christmas    we    have    a    picture    of    Sea 
Breeze  Hospital,  given  with  the  poetic 
insight  which  knows  the  heart  of  Gimpy. 
of  the  southern  doctor,  and  of  the  nurse 
who  is  to  him  "a  soul  struggling  toward 
the  light  that  never  dies." 

The  Jewish  mother  who  hurried  to 
call  the  priest  for  the  Catholic  neigh- 
bor when  the  baby  was  dying,  the  starv- 
ing cobbler  who  took  in  the  boy  from 
Sing  Sing,  are  the  evidence  that  "God 
lives  in  human  hearts;  that  we  are 
molded  in  his  image,  despite  flaws  and 
failures  in  the  casting." 

JANE  E.  ROBBINS. 

HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Ernest  Bryant  Hoag  and  Lewis 
M.  Terman.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 321  pages.  Price  $1.60;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.72. 

The  movement  for 
health  supervision  in 
the  schools  has  passed 
the  stage  of  crude 
experimentation  and 
conflicting  opinions 
concerning  needs,  or- 
ganization, methods 
of  procedure  and  re- 
sults obtained.  The 
appearance  of  this 
J  splendid  book  is  proof 
that  supervision  of 
children's  health  is  now  an  established 
institution  in  the  public  schools  of  near- 
ly five  hundred  American  cities.  The 
volume  deals  with  the  problems  involved 
in  health  supervision,  health  examina- 
tion, and  hygiene  teaching  in  the 
schools.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  grade  teacher,  and  as  a  hand- 
book for  the  guidance  of  superintend- 
ents, school  nurses,  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  authors  show  very  clearly  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  the 
children's  health  must  be  assumed  by 
the  school,  because  the  discovery  that 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  school 
children  suffer  from  uncorrected,  but 
remediable  defects,  proves  that  parental 
guardianship  of  children's  health  is  not 
sufficient.  They  also  show  that  school 
medical  service  is  not  antagonistic  to 
private  medical  practice,  for  the  school 
service  is  essentially  preventive  while 
private  practice  is  chiefly  curative.  A 
frank  discussion  of  the  opposition 
waged  against  health  work  in  the 
schools  contains  the  following  state- 
ments :  "Notwithstanding  certain  hy- 
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New  Books  for  Those  Who  Like  Good  Books 


BEAUTY    FOR   ASHES  By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 

Every  woman  who  wants  to  do  a  little  for  the  outside  world  and 
doesn't  know  how  to  go  about  it ;  every  woman's  club  that  wants  to 
do  a  little  good  for  the  outside  world  and  doesn't  know  how  to  go 
about  it,  ought  to  read  this  account,  simple  yet  wonderfully  moving, 
of  a  woman  who,  single-handed,  helped  the  poor  and  wretched  of  a 
great  State.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

THE  UNKNOWN  GUEST  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

The  Unknown  Guest  within  ourselves  —  that  mysterious,  vaguely 
realized  stranger  that  is  part  of  us,  and  which  is  sometimes  termed 
the  psychic  self  —  has  called  forth  this  strangely  beautiful  and  ex- 
quisitely worded  book.  $1.50  net. 

THE   MASON   BEES  By  J.  H.  Fabre 

If  you  fail  to  read  this  book  by  the  wonderful  old  Frenchman  who 
reveals  scientific  discoveries  in  the  language  of  a  prose  poem,  you 
will  miss  something  new,  something  incomparable  in  modern  liter- 
ature, $1.50  net. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ROMANCE 

By  Pierre  de  Coulevain 

We  want  a  book  at  this  time  to  remind  us  that  there  is  still  much 
good  in  the  world ;  that  happiness  may  be  hidden  but  cannot  be  lost. 
Here  is  such  a  book  by  the  author  of  "On  the  Branch."  $1.35  net. 

IMPERIAL   GERMANY    By  Prince  Bernhard  von  BGlow 

There  are  all  sorts  of  books  about  German  statesmanship  by  people 
who  are  neither  Germans  nor  statesmen.  But  here  is  a  new,  tremen- 
dously significant  book  on  the  subject  by  the  man  who  was  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  from  1900  to  1909.  $1.50  net. 

GERMANY'S   MADNESS  By  Dr.  Emil  Reich 

A  revelation  by  Prof.  Reich,  late  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  of 
the  processes  by  which  many  Germans  have  come  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  Germany's  destiny  to  rule  the  world.  Si.oo  net. 

THE    REAL   KAISER  Anonymous 

A  very  fair  book  about  the  Kaiser  by  an  Englishman  who  is  not 
afraid  to  acknowledge  the  Kaiser's  good  points.  A  brilliantly  clever 
book,  full  of  anecdotes  and  full  of  the  result  of  keen,  good  humored 
observations,  -ii.oo  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FULL  YEARS 

By  Mrs.  William  H.  Taft 

Most  entertaining  reminiscences  of  official  life  and  the  inner  side  of 
official  life,  in  the  Philippines,  at  Washington,  and  in  the  White 
House,  by  the  wife  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Americans.  Il- 
lustrated. $3.50  net. 

THE   CHARM   OF   IRELAND   By  Burton  E.  Stevenson 

A  chatty,  intimate  and  veracious  account  of  a  recent  devious  jour- 
ney through  Ireland  which  gives  a  clear  picture  of  modern  Ireland 
and  the  Irish.  With  many  illustrations.  $2.50  net. 

SEVEN  YEARS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fras'er  and  Hugh  C.  Fraser 

A  record,  told  with  the  knack  for  easy,  graceful,  interesting  narra- 
tive, which  characterized  Mrs.  Eraser's  "Reminiscences,"  of  some 
years  spent  in  the  last  bit  of  the  real  West.  Illustrated.  $3.00  net. 

THE  TOURIST'S  CALIFORNIA 

By  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood 

Somebody  is  going  to  California  this  year.  Why  not  a  comprehen- 
sive, well  arranged,  accurate  guide-book,  giving  just  the  information 
that  Somebody  will  want?  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 

SPEAKIN'    O'    CHRISTMAS    By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Just  bubbles  with  the  real,  down  South  "cullud  folks"  spirit  of 
Christmas.  And  no  one  enjoys  Christmas  more  whole-heartedly. 
With  illustrations  from  Southern  scenes.  $1.00  net. 


Books  for  Children 

THE  JESSIE  WILLCOX 
SMITH  MOTHER 
GOOSE 

Daddy  and  mother  need  not  fear 
that  this  book  will  lack  some  of 
the  jingles  they  used  to  love,  and 
which  they  want  some  little  one  to 
know.  This  is  the  most  complete 
"Mother  Goose"  published,  con- 
taining 400  more  rhymes  than  any 
other  edition.  And  the  big  pic- 
tures in  color  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith  are  simply  fascinating. 
$2.50  net. 

LEFT  END  EDWARDS 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

A  thoroughly  wholesome  story 
of  "prep"  school  life,  with  plenty 
of  football,  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  boys'  stories. 
Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 

THE  TOPSY-TURVEY 
FAIRY  BOOK 

By  Anna  Alice  Chapin 

A  story  about  three  little  chil- 
dren who  wandered  into  fairy- 
land and  had  many  wonderful  ad- 
ventures. Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 

PATTY'S  SUITORS 

By  Carolyn  Wells 

Among  the  best  recent  books  for 
girls  in  their  early  teens  are  the 
bright,  wholesome,  entertaining 
Patty  stories.  This  is  the  latest 
Patty  story.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

CAPTAIN  BILLIE 

By  Josephine  S.  Gates 

A  very  pretty  story  for  little 
folks  by  the  author  who  has  writ- 
ten such  successful  books  for  very 
little  people  as  "The  Story  of  Live 
Dolls,"  and  "Little  Girl  Blue."  Il- 
lustrated. 60  cents  net. 

THE  STORY  MY 
DOGGIE  TOLD  TO  ME 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

Just  the  story  that  a  friendly, 
sympathetic  dog  would  tell  to  a 
very  little  tot,  so  that  it  would  en- 
thral that  little  tot  and  all  other 
little  tots  who  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  hear  it.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

AN  AMERICAN 
CRUSOE 

By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill 

Let  a  real  boy  read  how  the 
castaway  on  a  desert  island  kin- 
dled a  fire  from  fishes'  eyes,  and 
you  can't  keep  him  away  from 
this  book.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 
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Scribner  Books 

The  Man  Behind  the  Bars 

By  Winifred  Louise  Taylor 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  convicts,  to 
know  their  inner  lives,  and  through 
this  knowledge  to  attempt  to  better 
prison  conditions  and  methods  of  pun- 
ishment throughout  the  country  Is 
Miss  Taylor's  life  aim.  In  this  book, 
composed  of  a  series  of  anecdotes, 
amusing,  pathetic  and  all  intensely  In- 
teresting, she  has  embodied  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  of  work  in  the 
field.  In  its  sympathy,  and  essentially 
human  quality,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
fascinating  and  gives  the  point  of 
view  of  a  class  too  little  known  to 
most  of  us. 

#1.50  net;  postage  extra 

($>ift  looks 

In  Dickens's  London 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

With  the  spirit  of  Christmas  comes  the 
spirit  of  Dickens,  whose  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Past  has  waked  so  many 
souls  to  the  beauty  of  the  Christmas 
season.  The  London  streets  in  which 
so  many  of  Dickens'  characters  lived 
and  moved  are  portrayed  for  us  In 
this  book  by  its  versatile  author-artist 
as  well  In  charcoal  as  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion. 

$3.50  net;  postage  extra 

?|  Through  the  Brazilian 
Wilderness 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

The  complete  account  of  his  adventures 
in  South  America,  including  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  famous  River  of 
Doubt,  his  hunting  experiences,  his 
scientific  investigations,  etc. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  by  Ker- 
mit  Roosevelt  and  others. 

$3.50  net;  postage  extra 

The  Boy  Emigrants 

By  Noah  Brooks 

An  acknowledged  classic,  with  its  value 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  series  of  glow- 
ing pictures  by  II.  .1.  Dunn,  illustrat- 
ing the  story  of  the  rush  to  the  gold 
fields  in  '49.  The  prolonged  popu- 
larity of  this  book  In  its  earlier  edi- 
tions justifies  the  expectation  that  It 
will  be  a  leading  holiday  book  of  this 
season. 

$2.00  net;  postage  extra 

Memories 

By  John  Galsworthy 

The  biography  of  a  black  cocker  spaniel 
told  simply,  amusingly,  sympathetical- 
ly, by  the  one  who  knew  him  best — 
his  master. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Maud  Earl 
$1.50  net;  postage  extra 

The  Basketry  Book 

Mary  Miles  Blanchard 

A  carefully  prepared,  complete  guide  to 
the  ancient  craft  of  interweaving 
reeds.  Beginning  with  descriptions  of 
tools  and  materials,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds by  easy  stages  through  all  the 
simpler  weaves  to  the  more  elaborate 
designs  until  "in  our  work  we  follow 
the  Indian  idea  of  making  the  basket 
the  exponent  of  something  within  our- 
selves." 

Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  postage  extra 


Charles    Scribner's    Sons 


gienic  principles  in  Christian  Science, 
its  sweeping  warfare  against  medicine 
must  be  viewed  as  the  conflict  of  an 
absurd  superstition  with  the  welfare 
of  the  state  and  its  children.  .  .  . 
The  League  of  Medical  Freedom  is  a 
less  worthy,  but  a  more  active  and  more 
dangerous,  opponent  of  child  hygiene 
measures.  This  is  a  recently  founded 
and  vigorous  organization  composed 
largely  of  'sectarian'  physicians,  quacks, 
and  patent-medicine  vendors,  whose 
main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  oppose  all 
social  restraints  on  medical  practice  and 
to  preserve  the  divine  right  of  all  kinds 
of  practitioners,  regular  and  irregular, 
to  prey  upon  the  gullibility  of  the  peo- 
pie."  ' 

The  main  topics  treated  in  the  eigh- 
teen chapters  of  the  book  are :  the  or- 
ganization and  scope  of  health  work; 
the  health  grading  of  school  children  by 
teachers;  the  school  clinic;  transmissible 
diseases;  open-air  schools;  school  house- 
keeping; the  teaching  of  hygiene;  the 
teacher's  health ;  and  the  present  status 
of  school  health  organization  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  various  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  treatment  is  clear  and  concise, 
and  the  book  is  well  balanced  and  very 
attractive.  If  every  school  teacher  and 
principal  could  have  a  copy  of  this  vol- 
ume and  make  good  use  of  it,  incalculable 
benefit  would  result  to  the  millions  of 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

GEORGE  L.  MEYLAN. 

TEACHING  SEX   HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

By  E.  B.  Lowry,  M.  D.  Forbes  and 
Company.  94  pp.  Price  $.50 ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

The  title  of  this 
book  would  indicate 
to  the  casual  purchas- 
er that  the  text  dealt 
with  methods  of  class- 
room instruction  in 
sex  physiology  and 

-mifr  sex  hygiene-    The  fact 

is  that  those  who  pp- 
^^  pose    sex    instruction 

as  a  distinct  subject 
in  our  public  school 
courses  will  find  satis- 


For  Parents 

and 
Teachers 


faction  in  reading  the  book,  and  many 
valid  points  in  support  of  their  views. 
The  author  states  briefly  and  interest- 
ingly the  needs  of  the  individual  for  in- 
formation and  training  in  matters  re- 
lated to  sex  at  each  stage  of  develop- 
ment from  infancy  to  parenthood.  Up- 
on this  basis  is  built  a  discussion  upon 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  for  meet- 
ing these  needs. 

Perhaps  the  chapter  titles  themselves 
best  indicate  the  character  of  this  excel- 
lent book.  In  order,  these  are  The  Ne- 
cessity for  instruction  in  sex  hygiene; 
The  Method  to  be  adopted ;  The  Cau- 
tion required  in  developing  this  work ; 
The  Greater  Work  involved ;  The  Blind- 
ness of  Parents  to  the  environmental  in- 
fluences and  clever  devices  operating  to 
break  down  character  and  promote  sex- 
ual immorality;  The  Story  of  Life  as 
it  should  be  taught  to  the  growing 
child;  The  Girl  and  her  special  needs; 


Speaking 

for 
the  Deaf 


The  Boy  and  his  special  needs;  The 
Well-Directed  Childhood  which  leads  tc 
effective  and  happy  adult  life,  marriage, 
and  parenthood ;  The  Co-workers  who 
may  be  counted  upon  to  assist  the  par- 
ents in  the  sex  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  book  is  written  for  parents  and 
men  and  women  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  sex  education.  It  is  not.  writ- 
ten as  a  text-book  for  children  nor  for 
instructors  to  use  as  a  reference  book 
in  teaching.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
presenting  in  a  condensed  form  the  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  parents  and  edu- 
cators may  stand  in  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

WILLIAM  F.  SNOW. 

THE  DEAF 

By  Harry  Best.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 
340  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $2.11. 

Dr.  Best  is  the  first 
investigator  who  has 
undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the 
deaf  in  human  society. 
Sociologists  hitherto 
have  usually  either 
ignored  them  or 
grouped  them  with 
the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  epileptic, 
the  insane,  the  de- 
formed, the  diseased, 
the  incorrigible,  etc.,  as  "defectives"  or 
"dependents" — classifications  which 
have  no  scientific  basis  and  are  highly 
offensive  to  the  deaf  and  their  friends. 
While  there  are  but  few  books  re- 
lating to  the  deaf,  there  is  a  mass  of  in- 
formation concerning  them  to  be  found 
in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
and  other  special  periodicals,  in  the  re- 
ports of  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conventions  of  their 
teachers,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
conventions  of  the  deaf  themselves. 

Dr.  Best  has  diligently  collected  and 
co-ordinated  this  information,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  his  subject,  and  has  present- 
ed the  results  of  his  researches  clearly 
and  fairly.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the 
work,  having  been  for  several  years  a 
teacher  of  deaf  children  and  having  as- 
sociated much  with  the  adult  deaf,  as 
well  as  by  his  studies  in  law  and  in 
sociology. 

The  author's  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  enlighten  the  public  in  general 
and  sociologists  in  particular  upon  a  sub- 
ject concerning  which  they  are  too  little 
informed ;  and  at  the  same  to  benefit  the 
deaf,  for  whom  he  evidently  has  a  sin- 
cere affection,  by  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  suspicion  with  which  they  are  some- 
times regarded,  to  promote  their  op- 
portunities for  economic  efficiency,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  their  claim 
to  a  thorough  education. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  first  treating  the  deaf  from  an  econ- 
omical and  sociological  point  of  view, 
and  the  second  sketching  briefly  the 
history  of  their  education  from  the  ear- 
liest times  and  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
provision  now  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  states  of  the  Union. 
It  presents  a  valuable  scientific  study 
of  the  statistics  of  the  deaf,  their  mar- 
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THE  CALL  of  THE  EAST 


Tburlow  Fraser 


Here  is  a  jewel)  in  romance— set  amid  the  blossom- la  den 

islands  of  the  tlastern  seas. 

"A  thrilling  story  of  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid,  amid  scenes  trying  to 
both  of  them.—  Spokane  Chronicle.  Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

A  Romance  of 
French-Indian  I 

Author  of"  The  Sword  of  'Dundee. " 
"Miss  Peck  deals  with  the  most  romantic  petiod  of  American  history. 
Her  story  has  the  sweet  savor  of  the  woods,  the  hills  and  tVe  waters."  - 
/  and  Navy  Journal.  Illustrated,  net  $1.25 


WHITE  DAWN 


/•r  Theodora  Peck 


SILVER  SAND 


S.  R.  Crockett 


A  Komance  of 
Old  Galloway 

"Crockett  at  his  best.     He  give*  us  an  even  finer  display  of  his  powers 
than  when  he  first  captured  his  admirers." — 'Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.25 

Author  of"  The  Master  of  the  Oaks, "  etc. 

DR.  LLEWELLYN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

CAROLINE  ABBOT  STANLEY       

"Filled  with  the  human  element,  and  is  replete  with 

chronicles  of  a  character  that  appeals  to  the  imagination  and 

emotions.     Humor  and  pathos  or  a  rare  order."      Canadian 

^Baptist.  ,       Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  o/"*Tie  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild. " 

THE  MISADVENTURES  of  JOSEPH 

J.  J.  BELL 

Author  of  "  Ob  t  Christina!"  etc. 

"If  you  want  to  smile  without  bitterness  and  laugh  with- 
out restraint  acquaint  yourself  with  Joseph."—  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Illustrated,  net  $1.00 

JOSIAH  ALLEN  on  the  Woman  Question 
MARIETTA  HOLLEY 

Author  of'Samantha  jlmong  the  Brethren, "  etc, 
'Josiah  Allen  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  the  cause 
of  female^  suffrage  by  writing  a  book  against  the  woman 
question."— Kansas  Citu  Star.  Illustrated,  net  $1.00 


Edward  A.   Steiner's  Latest 

"The  Story  of  My  Life  in  America" 

FROM  ALIEN  TO  CITIZEN 

The  remarkable  varied  life-story  of  the  author  of 
"On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant." 

ILLUSTRATED,  NET  $1.50 


"The  Most  Fascinating  and  Winsome  Child  in  Fiction  this  year" 

THE  LITTLE  ANGEL  OF  CANYON  CREEK  i 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

"Captivating  «lory  of  the  otcf  days  of  the  Western  Colorado  mining  camp,  j 
A  tale  brimful  of  the  vim  and  color  incident  lo  i  ays  and  places  where  life 
was  cheap,  and  virtue  rare."  —  Christian  Intelligencer.  l 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  DESERT 

GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL  LUTZ 

Author  of  "Marda  Schuyler,"  etc. 

"The  breath  of  sweetness  and  freedom  which  comes  from  the  story  of  c 
love  and  the  desert  makes  the  reading  well  worth  while  "Kansas  City  ( 
Star.  Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  of"  'Doctor  Luke."  etc. 

THE  BIRD  STORE  MAN       Norman  Duncan 

An  Old  Fashioned  Story 

"Easily  read  at  a  sitting,  but  it  is  worthy  to  become  a  i 
classic.  The  vital  ^element,  the  living,  perfumed  flower  is  , 
Mr.  Duncan's  art."—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Illustrated,  net  75  cents  ( 


A  BOJJ'J  Storjj  of  the  Northland 

THE    GAUNT    GRAY    WOLF 

DILLON  WALLACE 

"Ungava  Bob"  here  makes  a  welcome  reappearance,  and 
through  a  series  of  thrilling  adventures  both  he  and  his  companion, 
Shad  yrowbridge,  face  danger  and  hardship  with  the  stiff  upper 
lip  of  "gentlemen  unafraid.'  Illustrated,  net  $1.25 


EVERYBODY'S   BIRTHRIGHT'S 

CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

Jl  *Dision  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 

"A  tender,  heart  -reaching  and  heart-finding  story.     It  j 
should  add  another  to  the  series  of  classics  for  girls  which  \ 
have  made  Miss  Laughlin  noted."  —  Nor  ma  Bright  Carson.  \ 
Illustrated,  net  75  cents 

LITTLE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS- 

WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

Author  of  "Miss  Bassett's  Matrimony  Bureau.  " 
From  the  moment  she  alights,  one  wintry  night,  at  the  j 
snow-piled  station  of  Oatka  Center,  little  Mary  Christie  be- 
gins to  carry  sunshine  and  happiness.    Illustrated.net  60  cent*  £ 
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Germany 


Harbutt     Daw- 
Appendices.       8vo. 


By  William 
son.  With 
$3.75  net. 

"Unstinted  praise  and  thanks  are 
due  Mr.  Dawson  for  this  magnum 
opus." — London  Times. 

"A  study  of  institutions  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  Germany's 
fighting  strength." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"This  book  is  an  expression  of 
municipal  government  in  practice  and 
is  based  on  first-hand  study  and  ob- 
servation. .  .  .  The  book  shows 
the  German  towns  to  be  engaged  in 
activities  so  multifarious  that  the 
author  asks  the  question  whether  in 
our  country  we  yet  understand 
what  true  self-government  means." — 
Watchman  Examiner. 

"This  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable 
information  gathered  and  classified 
by  an  English  writer  who  has  pub- 
lished other  careful  studies  of  Ger- 
man institutions  and  methods." — 
Trenton  Times-Advertiser. 


Modern  Industry 

In  Relation  to  the  Family,  Health,  Education, 
Morality 


By  Florence  Kelley,  General 
Secretary,  National  Consumers' 
League;  formerly  Chief  State  Fac- 
tory Inspector  of  Illinois.  Crown 
8vo.  $1.00  net. 

"A  compact  little  volume  which  covers 
a  great  deal  of  ground  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable fashion.  Knowledge  of  facts  is 
here,  and  the  open-minded  attitude  of  in- 
vestigation. Here  is  a  definite  stand- 
point and  message,  too." — Chicago  Even- 
ing Post. 

"It  is  a  most  succinct,  specific,  and  con- 
densed indictment  of  present-day  indus- 
try. It  presents,  all  the  more  convincing- 
ly, because  implicitly,  the  direction  of  true 
progress.  The  next  steps  are  not  debated 
for;  they  are  shown  as  the  practicable 
things  already  rooted  in  the  better  side 
of  what  is.  In  fact,  they  are  next  steps, 
not  visions  across  a  gulf.  .  .  .  No 
president,  director  or  general  manager 
will  have  a  real  estimate  of  what  his 
cost  statements  are  likely  to  show  in  the 
ten  years  succeeding;  this  year,  unless  he 
reads  this  book." — ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 
in  The  Survey. 


Work  and  Wages 

In  continuation  of  Lord  Brassey's  ''Work  and 

Wages"  and  "Foreign  Work  and 

English  Wages" 


By  Sydney  J.  Chapman,  M.A., 
M.  Com.  8vo.  Part  III.  Social 
Betterment.  $3.00  net. 

Vol.  I,  Foreign  Competition,  at 
$3.00,  and  Vol.  II,  "Work  and 
Wages,"  at  $4.00,  are  already  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  present  volume.  Professor 
Chapman  completes  the  task  which, 
he  undertook  of  collecting  and  com- 
paring the  costs  of  labor,  the  prob- 
lems of  wages  and  employment,  and 
the  conditions  of  life  for  the  great 
body  of  workers  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  so- 
cial progress,  housing,  public  health, 
training,  boy  and  girl  labor,  condi- 
tions of  labor,  home-work  and  the 
English  legal  regulations,  store  clerks, 
and  finally,  with  public  aid. 
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RUSSKLL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

WEST  SIDE  STUDIES 


Two 

volumes  em- 
bodying, in  part,  the 
findings    of  an    investigation 
under  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  Russell   Sage  Foundation. 
Under  the  direction  of 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  and  Pauline  Goldmark 
\\fITHOUT  attempting  to  suggest  adequate  remedies  for  the 
evils  disclosed,  the  studies  show  the  main  facts  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  people  of  that  part  of  New  York  city  bordering 
on  the  Hudson  River  between  34th  and  54th  streets,  a  district 
with  a  reputation  for  lawlessness;  and  their  relations  to  the  citv's 
social  institutions. 

HPHE  original  settlers  were  Irish  and  Germans.  In  each  genera- 
tion  the  bolder  spirits  have  moved  out  to  more  prosperous 
parts.  Hence  in  this  "backset"  from  the  main  current  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  most  acute  social  problems  of  modern  urban  life  and 
the  deterioration  of  an  indigenous  American  community.  A  dis- 
cussion of  practical  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  settlements 
juvenile  court,  schools,  recreation,  and  relief  agencies. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES— TWO  STUDIES  TO  EACH : 


THE  MIDDLE  WEST  SIDE 
By  Otbo  G.  Cartwright 

A  brief  account  olT  the  chief  historical 
elements  which  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  a  district  changing  from  summer  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy  to  small  farms  of  Ger- 
man settlers  whose  wooden  cottages  still 
linger,  and  was  finally  devoted  to  factories 
and  crowded  tenements.  Here  railroad 
trains  drawn  by  dummy  engines,  run  down 
the  center  of  a  broad  city  avenue.  The 
chapters  include  From  Forest  Land  to  City 
Lots,  Water  Front  and  Transit  Development, 
Coming  of  the  Industries,  and  Character 
of  the  Population. 

MOTHERS  WHO  MUST  EARN 
By  Katharine  Anthony 

Perhaps  no  recent  industrial  study  Is  of 
more  prime  significance  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment and  mothers'  pensions  are  under 
discussion  throughout  the  country.  A  pre- 
liminary article  based  on  Miss  Anthony's 
study  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
April  4,  1914.  Forced  to  become  wage- 
earners  by  the  death,  desertion,  disability 
or  idleness  of  their  husbands,  these  mothers 
must  perforce  go  Into  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing and  other  occupations  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  Industrial  scale — sheer  drudgery, 
most  of  It.  The  chapters  arc  The  World 
of  the  West  Side  Mother:  The  Economic 
Family  :  Conjugal  Condition  of  the  Mothers  ; 
Occupations  of  the  Mothers ;  Hours  of 
Work ;  Wages  and  Income :  Home  Life ; 
The  Physical  Cost ;  The  Human  Side. 
12mo.  Photos  by  Beals.  284  Pages. 
Price  postpaid  S2. 


BOYHOOD  AND  LAWLESSNESS 

A  study  of  the  boy  and  his  gang.  No 
social  problem  is  more  urgent,  more  baffling 
or  more  fundamental  In  this  or  any  city 
neighborhood.  Two  men  workers,  Kdward 
M.  Barrows  and  Clinton  S.  Chllds,  lived 
with  these  boys  for  two  years.  In  addi- 
tion, an  Intimate  study  was  made  of  294 
boys  with  reference  to  their  delinquency 
and  their  court  records.  The  aim  of  the 
study  is  to  trace  the  principal  influences 
which  have  formed  the  West  Side  Boy  :  to 
consider  some  of  the  means  which  have 
heretofore  been  employed  to  counteract 
these  influences ;  and  to  picture  him  as  he 
is,  exemplifying  the  results  of  circumstances 
for  which  not  he  but  the  entire  eommun- 
It5  Is  responsible.  The  chapters  cover  The 
Boy's  Background,  His  Playground,  flames, 
Gangs,  Home.  The  Court, 

THE  NEGLECTED  GIRL 
By  Ruth  S.  True 

Four  persons  gathered  the  material  for 
this  study.  Chiefly  it  rests  on  their  rela- 
tions with  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
who  came  to  the  club  they  established 
known  only  as  "471" — the  street  number. 
Making  no  pretense  at  "doing  good",  the 
club  got  close  to  the  tangled  life  of  street, 
dance  hall.  Gopher  Gang  and  the  other 
neighborhood  influences  which  relentlessly 
mold  these  girls.  The  chapters  Include  In 
the  Grip  of  Poverty,  Where  the  School 
Law  Failed,  Wage-earning  and  New  Re- 
lations at  Home.  The  Will  to  Play,  The 
Breakdown  of  Family  Protection,  and  The 
Italian  Girl  by  Josephine  Roche. 

12mo.     Photos  by  Hine.    358  paties. 
Price  postpaid  $2. 
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riages,  their  offspring,  their  legal  righ 
and  responsibilities,  their  economic  ar 
social  condition,  the  organization  ( 
their  schools,  and  the  methods  of  the 
instruction. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  an  inte: 
esting  way.  Numerous  footnotes  enab 
the  reader  to  verify  the  references  an 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  if  d« 
sired.  A  comprehensive  index  adds  t 
the  value  of  the  work. 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 

MUNICIPAL   LIFE  AND  GOVERNMENT  I 

GERMANY 

By  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  Long 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  507  pp.  Pric 
$3.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $3.92. 

Tm's  work  is  a  com 
pendium,  brief  enougl 
to  serve  for  read; 
reference,  yet  de 
veloped  enough  to  bi 
readable.  The  chap 
ters  on  social  prob 
lems,  which  appeal  tc 
us  most,  are  both  in- 
teresting and  inspir- 
ing. The  book  is  full 
of  suggestions,  by 
way  of  concrete  ex- 
ample, for  Americans  who  want  to  learn 
how  to  manage  city  affairs.  The  markec 
difference  between  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Germany  and  in  England  anc 
America  is  that  in  Germany  the  state 
leaves  communal  affairs  to  the  com- 
munes. In  England  and  America  the 
state  must  say  that  a  community  ma> 
do  this  or  that,  to  the  finest  degree;  anc 
to  find  what  these  powers  include  re- 
quires long  search  through  great  masses 
of  laws  and  digests.  Not  only  may  a 
German  commune  look  after  its  affairs 
but  it  is  repeatedly  urged  to  extendec 
effort  and  to  the  assumption  of  new 
powers.  Thus  we  find  in  Germany  the 
best  examples  of  municipal  activities  and 
the  most  efficient  of  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

The  chapters  on  Land  Policies,  the 
Planning  of  Towns,  Housing  Policies. 
Public  Health,  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and 
Social  Welfare  are  particularly  sugges- 
tive. In  these  and  other  respects  the 
state  says,  in  effect:  "Govern  your 
towns  well.  How  you  do  it  is  your  own 
concern.  Devise  measures  and  exercise 
the  powers  that  seem  necessary,  and  if 
new  powers  not  contemplated  by  exist- 
ing law  and  custom  are  needed,  take 
and  use  them."  "It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  view  facilitates  public  action,  en- 
courages experiment,  stimulates  ingen- 
uity and  inventiveness,  and  lifts  local 
government  to  the  level  of  constructive 
statesmanship." 

To  stop  land  speculation  and  enable 
cities  to  do  what  they  need  to  do,  cities 
own  land,  ranging,  in  the  case  of  thir- 
teen cities  with  populations  from  53,600 
to  2.071.300,  from  21.4  to  903.5  acres 
per  inhabitant,  or  from  7,501  to  77,703 
acres  per  city.  The  city,  the  people, 
thus  get  the  benefits:  "In  1886  Frei- 
burg-in-Baden  owned  11,000  acres-  of 
land  with  a  value  of  £925,000.  In  1909 
its  estate  was  only  2,000  acres  larger, 
but  its  value  was  then  £3,200.000." 
As  to  town  planning  the  Germans  do 
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iot  leave  all  to  chance,  ignoring  the 
/alues  whether  towns  expand  "fortuit- 
ously or  on  rational  and  healthy  lines. 
The  German  regards  his  town  as  a  liv- 
ing organism,  whose  development  both 
deserves  and  needs  to  be  controlled  with 
the  utmost  thought  and  care.  The  of- 
ficial town  plan  in  which  this  idea  of 
town  life  finds  expression  is  a  distinctly 
German  conception,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  made  by 
Germany  to  the  science  of  civic  gov- 
ernment." It  covers  every  aspect  of 
community  development. 

In  social  lines  Germany  has  been 
busy.  It  is  due  to  no  accident  that  the 
death-rate  among  children  is  lowest  in 
industrial  centers,  for  there  the  greatest 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lem. Unmarried  mothers  are  cared  for, 
the  child  is  protected  and  the  father  is 
brought  to  book  by  the  commune.  So 
energetically  is  this  done  "that  an  As- 
sociation of  Fathers  of  Illegitimate  Chil- 
dren has  been  formed  for  mutual  coun- 
sel and  defense." 

In  taxation  the  Germans  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  legitimate  sources 
of  revenue  which  'tend  to  check  land 
speculation  and  help  relieve  the  pressure 
of  the  housing  problem.  Unearned  in- 
crement taxes,  betterment  assessments 
and  heavier  taxes  on  unimproved  than 
on  improved  lands  are  among  the 
methods  adopted. 

EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN. 

RACIAL  INTEGRITY 

By  A.  H.  Shannon.  Smith  and  La- 
mar.  305  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

Visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration may  do  for  a 
jealous  God,  but  not 
so  for  the  author  of 
Racial  Integrity.  Unto 
the  uttermost  genera- 
tion, until  the  last 
vestige  of  contamina- 
tion has  been  lost  to 
sight,  the  sin  of  the 
colored  mother  shall  keep  her  mulatto 
children's  children  unclean,  pariahs,  a 
warning  and  a  reproach  to  all  in  the  land 
— or  at  least  to  all  of  Negro  blood. 
The  estimated  2,000,000  of  mulattoes  in 
the  country  are  to  be  banished  from  pul- 
pit, teacher's  desk,  and  government  em- 
ploy, for  "is  it  right  that  the  innate  sen- 
sual tendencies  of  Negro  womankind,  al- 
ready stronger  than  those  of  the  women 
of  any  other  race,  should  be  re-enforced 
by  the  prospect  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  offspring  by  ignoring  vir- 
tue ?" 

No  hope  is  held  out  to  those  of  mixed 
origin,  once  they  shall  be  made  taboo. 
On  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  it  is  of  no  great 
moment  whatever  becomes  of  them. 
Short  shrift,  it  is  plain,  is  to  be  given 
also  to  those  of  mixed  blood  whose  an- 
cestors were  duly  married.  Intermar- 
riage, it  seems,  should  be  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  every  state. 

In  zeal  thus  to  bring  about  this  very 
quintessence  of  segregation,  one  point 
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Printed  on  best  book  paper.  Attractively  bound.  Size7x9/^.  Ready 
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for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
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HELP   WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  in  commercial  laundry 
in  girls'  reform  institution  in  city.  Address 
8056  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  WITH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOYS'  WORK 
SEEKS  POSITION  IN  BOYS'  HOME. 
PLACE  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  A  LIFE 
WORK  DESIRED.  ADDRESS  1299 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  young  woman  wishes 
position  as  pastors'  assistant  or  as  private 
secretary.  Address  2066  SURVEY. 


seems  to  have  escaped  this  investigate 
as  he  gathered  statistics  of  racial  orig: 
from  car-window  observations  of  th 
passing  throng.  Prolific  as  he  finds  tl 
colored  woman  to  be,  mulatto  babii 
are  not  brought  to  her  by  the  docto 
as  in  our  good  old  ante-sex-hygieti 
days.  If  we  are  to  have  segregation  c 
this  new  order,  why  not  segregate  th 
white  fathers  as  well  as  the  colore 
mothers  1 

Chapters  on  the  Problem  of  the  Cit) 
on  Education,  and  on  Slavery  are  inter 
esting  as  putting  forth  succinctly  th 
point  of  view  of  those  who,  while  no 
openly  excusing  lynch  law,  have  no  ver 
harsh  word  for  it;  who  commend  am 
would  extend  peonage;  and  who,  in  de 
spite  of  modern  knowledge,  still  woult 
measure  human  brain  ability  pretty  mucl 
as  the  butcher  weighs  out  calf's  brair 
to  the  housewife. 

To  anyone  who  does  not  understand 
why  many  of  us  in  the  North  and  a 
growing  number  of  representative  sou- 
therners object  to  "leaving  it  to  the 
South"  to  solve  the  Negro  problem,  the 
book  is  heartily  commended. 

PAUL  KENNADAY. 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BOYHOOD 

By  Franklin  Winslow  Johnson.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  130  pp. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.08. 

In  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  28,  1914,  the 
present  reviewer 
noted  that  President 
Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  had  worked 
out  his  Quest  of  the 
Best  in  co-operation 
with  a  group  of  col- 
lege students.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  also 
worked  out  this  book 
after  four  years  of 
co-operation  with  boys  of  high  school 
age.  During  this  time  he  has  been  the 
leader  of  a  changing  group  of  boys 
mostly  from  his  own  school,  and  togeth- 
er they  have  talked  frankly  of  the  prob- 
lems which  boys  face — personal,  voca- 
tional, civic,  social,  and  religious.  Mr. 
Johnson  lays  down  two  conditions  for 
success  in  a  discussion  with  boys  such 
as  he  has  led:  "First,  the  leader  must 
be  a  boy's  man,  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy; 
second,  the  material  should  seem  to  the 
boy  of  direct  and  vital  importance  to 
him  as  a  boy.  ...  It  must  deal 
largely  with  concrete  experiences  taken 
from  his  own  life." 

His  attitude  is  well  suggested  in  these 
words  to  the  boy:  "We  will  assume 
,  that  your  leader  is  a  man  who  knows 
and  likes  boys  and  that  the  boys  like 
him.  He  knows  some  things  which  you 
do  not;  but  do  not  let  him,  for  this  rea- 
son, do  your  thinking  for  you.  You 
know  some  things  which  he  does  not; 
perhaps  he  never  knew  them',  or  has 
merely  forgotten  them.  From  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  vital  problems  together 
you  will  help  each  other.  Out  of  these 
discussions  you  should  develop  prin- 
ciples for  action  in  your  own  lives." 

In  addition  to  a  preparation  for  later 
life  the  author  brings  the  decision  on 
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each  question  to  the  test  of  validity  for 
the  larger  life  of  the  boys  here  and  now. 
"You  should  be  able  to  justify  your  con- 
duct on  the  ground  of  the  present  satis- 
faction that  it  brings  you." 

I  asked  an  experienced  club  leader  of 
boys  if  this  book  discussed  problems 
that  the  boys  themselves  think  worth 
while  and  if  an  unskilled  man  who  liked 
boys  and  was  liked  by  them  could  suc- 
cessfully lead  a  group  to  discuss  these 
questions,  provided  he  would  make  the 
discussion  a  real  team  game.  His  an- 
swer was  an  unqualified  yes  to  both 
questions.  I  asked  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy  to  tell  me  if  the  problems  were 
such  as  he  was  interested  in  and  he 
said  yes.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  book,  however,  he  did  not  take  it 
up  again  to  read  by  himself. 

The  book  ought  to  be  of  real  value  to 
men  workers  with  adolescent  boys. 
HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

LAW.  LEGISLATIVE,  AND  MUNICIPAL  REF- 
ERENCE LIBRARIES 

By    John    Boynton    Kaiser.      Boston 
Book  Company.    467  pp.    Price  $4.00 ; 
j    by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $4.20. 

In  this  painstaking 
and  exhaustive  study 
of  a  complex  subject, 
Mr.  Kaiser  has  rend- 
ered distinctive  serv- 
ice to  the  librarian, 
the  legislator,  and  the 
social  and  economic 
worker.  In  its  value 
to  these  two  last  will 
be  found  its  special 
significance  to  read- 
ers of  THE  SURVEY. 


The  Value  of 

Special 
Libraries 


1  The  public  and  legislative  librarian  will 
find  the  book  a  veritable  vade  mecum, 
listing  concisely  necessary  guides  and 
bibliographic  tools  and  clearly  indicating 
the  best  course  to  pursue  in  methods  of 
classification  and  in  the  intricate  details 
of  collective,  selective,  and  administra- 
tive procedure  necessary  to  efficient  serv- 
ice. 

To  the  investigator  and  sociological 
student,  the  greatest  value  of  the  volume 
is  its  remarkable  presentation  of  infor- 
mational resources  and  its  illuminating 
expression  of  the  immense  impetus  special 
libraries  give  to  public  welfare.  In  at- 
tempting to  frame  "model  laws"  relative 
to  child  labor,  sanitation,  milk  distribu- 
tion, etc.,  it  is  vastly  important  that  the 
investigator  should  be  able  to  put  his 
finger  upon  the  existing  law,  the  eviden- 
ces of  its  utility  or  futility,  and  upon  all 
relative  material.  The  proper  function- 
ing of  the  state  and  municipal  legisla- 
tive libraries  provides,  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  the  necessary  ammuni- 
tion to  the  man  on  the  firing  line — in 
this  instance  the  social  worker. 

The  law  library,  dealing  in  the  law 
per  se,  holds  more  or  less  a  fixed  and 
recognized  status,  but  the  state  legisla- 
tive and  municipal  reference  libraries 
have  had  a  mushroom  growth,  having  de- 
veloped in  a  remarkably  swift  evolution 
into  flexible,  vigorous,  and  far-reaching 
constructive  agents  for  civic  and  social 
forces. 

In  1890,  in  New  York  state,  through 
the  vision  of  Melvil  Dewey,  the  legis- 
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the  most  inspiring  writ- 
ers on  Practical  Psy- 
chology now  living.  His 
work  glows  with  a  deep, 
splendid,  heartening 
philosophy  that  ranks 
him  with  James,  Berg- 
son,  Eucken,  and  Royce 
as  a  twentieth-century 
leader  of  thought. 


By  FRANK  CHANNING  HADDOCK,  Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Sent  on  Free  Trial  for  Five  Days 

This  great  work  on  practical  psychology  i^*snilve  written  their 

provides  a  thorough  scientific  course  in  Will-  thanks  and  gratitude  to 

training,  consisting  of  28  lessons.     Its  re-  Dr.  Haddock.   Below  are 
suits  have  bordered  on  the  marvellous. 


The  Law  of  Great 
Thinking 

The  Four  Factors  on 
which  it  depends 

How  to  Develop  Ana- 
lytical Power 

How  to  Concentrate 
— Detailed  Direc- 
tions 

How  to  Throw  off 
Worry 

How  to  Make  the 
Will  Supreme 

How  to  Overcome 
Indecision 

How  Permanent  In- 
fluence Over  Others 
Is  Secured 

Fifty-four  Rules  to 
Control  Others 

How  to  Maintain 
the  Central  Fac- 
tors of  Bodily 
Health 

How  to  Secure 
Steady  Nerves 

First  Principles  of 
Success 

How  the  Will  Acts 

How  to  Test  Your 
Will 

Methods  of  Develop- 
ing Will 

Principles  of  Drill 
for  Mental  Power 

How  to  Increase 
Powers  of  Obser- 
vation 

How  to  Develop  a 
Keen  Gaze 

How  to  Train  the 
Senses 

Law  of  Will  Power 
In  Hahlts 

How  to  Master  Habit 

How  to  Master  Anger 

The  Mental  Law  of 
Habit  Cure 

How  to  Develop 
Memory 

How  to  Banish  Fear 

How  to  Overcome 
Hesitation  in 
Speech 

How  to  Overcome 
Unhealthy  Mind 
States 

How  to  Overcome 
Stage  Fright  and 
Kmbarrassment 

How  to  Acquire  the 
Power  of  Con«ecu- 
1 1  v  e  Thinking, 
Reasoning,  Analy- 
sis 

How  to  acquire  the 
skill  of  Creative 
Writing 

How  to  Guard 
Against  Errors  In 
Thought 

FIFTY-ONE  MAXIMS 
for  Applied  Power 
of  Perception, 
Memory,  Imagina- 
tion. Self-Analysis, 
Control, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


It  has  come  as  a  vital  force  into  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people,  showing  how  to  make  their 
beams  serve  them  better — making  them  more 
dominant  in  their  dealings — giving  them  a  sure, 
masterful  grip  upon  their  life  problems.  It 
has  proved  a  veritable  well  of  strength  for 
people  afflicted  with  ill-health  and  nervous 
weakness.  It  has  reawakened  ambitions  In 
men  and  women  who  have  been  turned  from 
their  life  purposes — and  has  shown  its  students 
how  to  CARRY  FORWARD  those  ambitions 
into  consummation. 

Helps  Everybody 

The  readers  of  this  book  talk  of  It  as  a  Bible. 
They  range  from  great  captains  of  Industry 
to  clerks.  They  include  physicians,  lawyers, 
artists,  writers  and  advertising  men  of  renown. 

It  is  owned,  read,  prized  and  praised  by  such 
men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  ;  Supreme  Coui-t 
Justice  Parker ;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex  U.  S.  Chin- 
ese Ambassador ;  Lieut.  Governor  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska ;  Asst.  Postmaster  General  Britt ; 
General  Manager  Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo 
Express  Co. ;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Prest. 
Art  Metal  Const.  Co. — and  literally  thousands 
of  other  men  of  action  and  ambition  like  them, 
who  realize  the  value  of  DOMINATING  WILL 
in  daily  life. 

How  to  Develop  Indomitable  Will 

"Power  of  Will"  Is  not  a  book  of  Idle  essays. 
It  sets  forth  actual  methods,  plans,  and  prin- 
ciples for  training,  strengthening  and  developing 
Will  Power.  These  methods  are  based  on  one 
of  the  most  profound  scientific  analyses  or 
Will  Power  ever  made. 

Modern  Psychology  has  indisputably  established 
that  the  Will  can  be  trained  INTO  WONDER- 
FUL POWER,  like  any  other  human  faculty, 
by  intelligent  exercise  and  use.  A  man  can 
make  what  he  wills  of  himself.  He  can  open 
up  slumbering,  DORMANT  mental  powers.  He 
can  develop  wonderful  faculties  now  yielding 
the  merest  fraction  of  their  powers.  He  can 
actually  alter  the  physiological  formation  of 
his  brain,  by  means  of  his  Will.  This  Is  not  a 
theory,  it  Is  a  proven  fact.  And  the  value  of 
this  great  work  is  that  IT  SHOWS  YOU  JUST 
HOW  TO  DO  THIS  FOR  YOURSELF— In 
clear,  stimulating  lessons  which  anybody  can 
understand, 

Is  YOUR  Will  Dormant? 

Look  back  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a  time, 
no  doubt,  you  weaved  great  dreams  of  what 
you  were  going  to  make  of  yourself.  Are  they 
accomplished  nowt  Why  are  they  not  accom- 
plished? Is  it  not  because  you  lacked  a  strong, 
powerful,  dominating,  Inflexible  WILL?  You 
allowed  others  to  control  and  influence  you  to 
their  ends,  instead  of  controlling  others  your- 
self. You  let  inslgnficant  dally  incidents  ever- 
lastingly turn  you  from  your  purpose.  Grad- 
ually— like  so  many  of  us — you  allowed  this 
God-given  faculty  of  will  to  become  scotched 
and  DORMANT  in  you.  Dr.  Haddock  has  a 
message  for  you — a  real  message  of  emancipa- 
tion from  the  blasting  human  curse  of  inde- 
cision and  Wind  habit. 

Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 

The  price  of  "Power  of  Will"  Is  $3.00.  Let  us 
send  you  the  book.  Look  It  over.  Glance  through 
some  of  the  chapters.  Judge  for  yourself 
whether  you  can  afford  not  to  own  it.  Send  no 
money  now.  Simply  send  the  attached  coupon, 
enclosing  your  business  card,  or  giving  a  ref- 
erence. You  can  keep  it  five  days.  If  at  the 
end  of  five  days  you  do  not  want  It,  mail  it 
back.  Tear  out  the  coupon  now,  before  you 
turn  the  page  and  forget. 


a  few  extracts  of  some 
of  the  letters,  which 
now  make  a  mass  six 
feet  high.  These  ex- 
tracts serve,  at  least,  to 
Indicate  how  inspiring 
and  helpful  "Power  of 
Will"  Is. 


'The  first  thing  I 
happened  upon  when 
I  opened  this  l>ook 
was  'Some  Diseases 
of  the  Imagination,' 
and  I  tell  you  that 
chapter  alone  is 
worth  ten  times  the 
price  of  the  book.  I 
wish  such  a  volume 
had  come  into  my 
possession  25  years 
ago." — Thos.  (i'Cnn- 
nor,  270  Precita  Ar,e., 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 
"One  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  written" 
• — Kmil  H.  Bcnsch, 
Baiilt  Ste.  Marie, 
Out.,  Canada. 
"If  you  had  all  the 
C  o  rrespon dence 
courses  on  the  mar- 
ket and  if  you  stud- 
ied them  for  ten 
years  you  could  not 
succeed  in  mastering 
the  system  discov- 
ered and  laid  bare 
by  this  twentieth 
century  Genius.  I 
have  been  searching 
for  years  for  the 
knowledge  which  tills 
book  contains." — 
IVm.  W.  Long,  Cle- 
an i  tic  Springs,  Ark. 
"The  book  backs  up 
every  statement  and 
claim  made  In  your 
a  d  vertlslng"  —  /. 
Muntean,  4310  Broad- 
wilt,  Oalves  ton. 
Texas. 

"I  find  that  this 
book  Is  really  more 
than  you  claim  it  to 
be  and  I  consider 
that  I  have  received 
a  bargain."  B.  R. 
Johnson,  Quarnnty 
Trnat  Co.  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  , 

"I  believe  I  have  re- 
ceived more  perma- 
nent good  from  it 
than  from  any  other 
book  I  have  ever  stud- 
led.  It  certainly  is  a 
broadenerand  a  build- 
er. It  will  be  given 
a  place  among  the 
first  in  my  library." 
—  ll'ntt  C.  Carter, 
So.  Coffee  and 
Spice  Hills, 
Atlanta,  ^"^  Pelton 
Go.  ^x"^  Pub.  Co. 

3  Prlton  Bldg. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


n   |  n    I  !•  i  •         f> 

relton    Publishing   VO. 

3  Pelton  Building 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Gentlemen  :  Please  send 
a    copy    of    "Power    of 
without  charge.   I  agree 
remit  $3.00  or  remail  the  book 


Address 
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Printer 
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anu 
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MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION 


lative  reference  library  had  its  begi 
ning.  Wisconsin  was  the  second  stz 
to  enter  this  pioneer  field  in  1901,  a 
within  the  last  thirteen  years  thirty-t\ 
states  have  developed  such  libraries. 

The  beginning  of     the     municipal 
brary  was  in  1907  in  Baltimore  and  i 
purpose  is  to  do  for  the  city  what  t! 
legislative  library     does     for  the  stat 
Thirty-eight  cities  in  the  United  Stat 
have  such  municipal  reference  bureav  , 
and   a  number  of  state  universities  <  f 
similar  work   for  the  smaller  cities   i 
their  states. 

Numerous  bibliographies,  such  as  cor. 
pilations  of  city  ordinances,  guides  •  > 
state  and  public  documents,  titles  c 
current  political  movements  and  econ< 
mic  problems,  a  remarkable  list  illustra 
ing  the  comparative  values  of  experienc 
with  legislation,  included  in  the  volum 
will  effectively  aid  workers  and  studen' 
in  public  affairs. 

MABEL  RAINSFORD  HAINES. 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  MOTHERS  OF  GIRLS 

By  Mary  G.  Hood,  M.  D.  Bobbs 
Merrill  Co.  157  pp.  Price  $1;  b 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

The  subject-matte 
of  Dr.  Hood's  boo! 
is  well  presented,  bu 
the  good  effect  i 
vitiated  by  a  series  o 
poor  illustrations  an( 
bits  of  interpolate! 
verse.  Sentimentality 
dies  hard  in  books  01 
sex  instruction !  Ii 
giving  the  facts  o: 
sex  physiology,  Dr 
Hood  has  achievee 
simplicity  and  accuracy,  without  falling 
into  the  snare  of  a  too  great  technical- 
ity. Another  good  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  quickly  made  connection  between 
her  illustrations  from  plant  and  anima 
life  to  human  life.  Many  of  the  book 
on  sex  instruction  dwell  to  such  exten 
on  plant  and  animal  biology  that  the  hu 
man  application  is  overlooked. 

There  is  an  excellent  hit  at  thi 
method  in  John  Palmer  Gavit's  article  in 
THE  SURVEY  [March  7,  1914],  Some  In 
f'mation  for  Mother:  "I  told  her  in  an 
allegorical  way  about  the  flowers,  am 
the  pollen,  and  the  bees,  and  how  th 
seeds  formed."  "Beautiful !"  softly  ex 
claimed  the  kindergartner.  "How  die 
she  take  it?"  the  neighbor  asked.  "Sh 
seemed  interested,  and  asked  if  babie 
came  from  bees."  Dr.  Hood  has  ski] 
fully  and  sympathetically  forestalled  an 
such  deductions  in  her  young  readers. 

Perhaps  stress  is  laid  on  legality  a 
the  expense  of  scientific  accuracy.  Th 
desire  to  inculcate  a  tremendous  re 
gard  for  the  legal  wedding  ceremon 
leads  Dr.  Hood  to  emphasize  reproduc 
tion  as  a  result  of  legal,  rather  tha 
physical,  conditions.  It  would  seem  bet 
ter  to  be  implacably  exact  in  the  state 
merit  of  scientific  facts  and  not  to  dis 
tort  or  submerge  them  for  the  sake  o 
pointing  a  moral.  It  is  a  questionabl 
moral  lesson  that  is  taught  at  the  ex 
pense  of  truth. 

HARRIET  ANDERSON. 


PAN-AMERICAN    BUILDERS 

High  above  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  grounds,  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company, 
contractors  to  the  exposition,  have  called  upon  their  workmen  to  help  prevent  accidents :  "We  are  now  operating  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  state  of  California.  This  law  protects  you  to  a  limited  degree  financially  only. 
It  will  never  pay  you  to  get  hurt.  You  get  no  recompense  for  pain  or  suffering  as  the  law  does  not  take  these  into 
consideration.  And  disfigurement,  though  it  may  not  bar  you  from  future  employment,  might  be  for  life !  ...  Any 
suggestions  you  may  make  for  the  improvement  of  or  additions  to  safety  devices  will  be  appreciated." 
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Price 


Single  copies  of  this  Issue  ten  cents,  co-operating  subscriptions  $10  a  year.  Regular 
subscriptions  $3  a  year.  Foreign  postage  $1.20  extra.  Canadian  70  cents.  Changes  of  address 
should  be  mailed  to  us  ten  days  in  advance.  In  accordance  with  a  growing  commercial  practice, 
when  payment  is  by  check  a  receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request. 


Christmas  Present  Subscriptions 

Shop  Early — Send  them  to  us  now 

Shop  early — early  in  the  month,  is  the  slogan  which  The  Survey 
has  helped  to  make  a  by-word.  We  believe  in  our  own  pre- 
scription. To  save  our  clerks  from  some  of  the  eleventh  hour 
Christmas  rush,  we  make  this  offer  until  December  1  5  only. 

Your  renewal  for  thirteen  months  and 

A  New  Subscription  for  a  friend    -     $4.50 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  give  an  extra  month  on  your  re- 
newal, which  will  run  from  any  date  to  get  your  order  early. 
Will  you  not  co-operate  with  us?  The  order  must  reach  our 
office  by  December  1 5  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  offer. 

Christmas  cards  giving  the  name  of  the  donor 
will    be    sent    if    asked     for    when    ordering. 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

'J'WO  years'  study  of  payrolls  and  the 
work  stories  of  a  hundred  thousand  low- 
paid  men  and  women  in  New  York  state 
were  summarized  at  the  hearings  before 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission.  A  minimum  wage  law  and 
vocational  training  were  the  chief  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  way  out.  Page  279. 

TWENTIETH  century  food  problems, 
municipal  home  rule  and  the  city  man- 
ager development  of  commission  govern- 
ment were  leading  topics  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 
Page  280. 

A  PERMANENT  official  Morals  Com- 
mission has  at  last  been  established  in 
Chicago  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  vice  commission  three  years  ago. 
The  mayor's  appointments  are  awaited  with 
eager  anticipation.  Both  official  and  unof- 
ficial Chicago  seems  well  cured  of  the  idea 
of  a  segregated  district.  Page  281. 

^HE  preliminary  report  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  announces  few 
conclusions  but  includes  a  tensely  illumin- 
ating summary  of  the  hearings — what  em- 
ployers think  of  unions,  what  unions  think 
of  employers,  what  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  think  of  each  other,  and  what 
some  spokesmen  for  the  general  public 
think  is  wrong  with  the  lot  of  them. 
Page  284. 

J)  AILY  use  on  shipboard  of  a  fever  ther- 
mometer among  immigrant  children 
and  prompt  isolation  at  the  first  danger 
signal  would  save  this  country  some  1,400 
cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  which 
are  yearly  sent  out  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Page  291. 

Q  F  all  Pittsburgh's  clashing  contrasts 
perhaps  none  is  sharper  than  the  kind 
of  houses  workmen  and  their  families  must 
call  home  in  the  Soho  district,  page  293. 
and  in  Midland,  page  296. 

C  INCINNATI  reports  on  the  first  one 
hundred  cases  under  its  widow's  pen- 
sion law,  administered  largely  by  the  pri- 
vate charities.  The  outstanding  facts,  here 
as  elsewhere,  are  the  youth  of  the  fathers 
at  death  and  the  large  proportion  of  widow- 
hood due  to  preventable  causes.  Page  289. 

]y[  AYOR  Mitchel  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  79  on  unemployment  and 
relief,  with  Judge  Gary  as  chairman.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  a  program  looking  to- 
ward handling  unemployment  in  a  large 
and  consecutive  way  in  New  York  city. 
Page  281. 

^HE  case  of  the  ship  owners  against  the 
La  Follette  seamen's  bill — that  it  is 
drawn  by  amateurs  and  that  it  is  a  labor 
rather  than  a  safety  measure — put  by  an, 
officer  of  the  inland  marine.  Page  282. 

VARIOUS  friends  and  critics  of  THE 
SURVEY  take  their  pens  in  hand  in  re- 
gard to  fire  risks  in  department  stores  and 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission.  Page 
303. 


coazazo: 


A    CHRISTMAS  GIFT  OF   LIFE  TO 
THE  BELGIANS 


THE  SURVEY  gladly  gives  prom- 
inence to  the  following  letter  from  a 
subscriber  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  The  con- 
tribution has  been  forw'arded  to  the 
Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  gift  of  life 
through  the  coming  winter  to  the  dis- 
tressed Belgians  is  the  finest  gift  which 
the  peaceful  households  of  our  own  land 
can  give  themselves.  The  gift  of  hus- 
band to  wife,  of  wife  to  husband,  of 
parent  to  child,  of  child  to  parent,  and 
of  friend  to  friend  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Christian  festival  will  bring- 
no  joy  when  we  reflect  that  every  gift 
is  perhaps  the  price  of  a  life  in  starving 
Belgium. 

What  greater  satisfaction  can  be  ours 
than  the  thought  that  the  diversion  of 
our  money  from  the  buying  of  indi- 
vidual gifts  to  the  buying  of  one  great 
gift  from  all  America  to  the  yearning 
mothers,  the  strong  but  helpless  fathers, 
the  children  in  want  of  the  breath  of 
life  in  Belgium  is  the  fit  use  of  our  re- 
sources in  celebrating  now  the  birth  of 
Jesus?  For  Belgium  would  not  be  dy- 
ing today  if  the  European  world  had  not 
disregarded  the  wisdom  of  His  teaching 
concerning  the  way  to  life.  And  per- 
haps a  Christmas  gift  from  this  land  of 
peace  and  good  will  may  do  somewhat 
toward  recalling  each  warring  people  to 
that  abundant  life  which  the  Christ  em- 
bodies. 

We  talked  it  over  last  night  in  our 
own  middle  class  American  home.  We 
have  agreed  to  make  our  gifts  to  one 
another  the  lives  of  Belgians.  It  was  a 
little  hard  for  the  girl,  for  she  gives  up 
a  wooden  doll  ;  but  better  that  than  for  a 
live  little  girl  with  wooden  shoes  to  die. 
It  was  harder  still  for  the  boy,  because 
he  gives  up  a  long-desired  goat,  about 
which  his  childish  imagination  had  wov- 
en blissfully.  The  wife  and  mother 
gives  up  a  carpet-sweeper  needed  to 
save  her  scanty  strength.  But  all  of  us 
realize  that  the  possession  of  these 
things  would  give  us  pain,  when  we 
should  think  that  our  possessing  them  al- 
lowed the  snuffing  out  of  our  fellows 
across  the  sea. 
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May  I  suggest  that  THE  SURVEY  in- 
itiate an  effort  to  bring  this  mode  of 
celebrating  Christmas  into  all  American 
homes?  Perhaps  the  social  servants 
connected  with  your  work  can  bring  this 
idea  to  the  attention  of  those  eminent 
persons  whose  word  would  give  nation- 
wide effectiveness  to  it.  Thus  a  mes- 
sage urging  this,  if  it  should  come  from 
the  apostle  of  peace  and  good-will  at  the 
head  of  our  Department  of  State,  or  one 
from  the  great  head  of  our  nation  him- 
self would  do  much  toward  pointing  the 
way  for  us  all. 

I  enclose  $10.  This  represents  the 
Christmas  giving  to  one  another  in  our 
home.  Will  you  see  that  its  worth  in 
food  reaches  a  helpless  father  and  moth- 
er and  their  little  children  on  the  battle- 
field of  western  Europe? 

What  the  girl  says:  I  am  going  to 
give  up  the  presents  to  me  from  the 
family,  because  I  want  to  send  a  barrel 
of  flour  to  the  poor  little  children  of 
Belgium. 

What  the  boy  says:  The  little  Bel- 
gian boys  and  girls  are  starving  and  I 
am  going  to  give  up  my  goat  for  Christ- 
mas. c 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Minor    im    the    -Yc<c    3«ri-    Ei-fninij    \Vurlil 
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HE  WAGES  OF    100,000    NEW 
YORKERS 


THE    NEXT    MOBOLIZATION 


ONLY    THE   kernel    of    the    evi- 
dence which  the  New  York  State  Fac- 
tory  Investigating  Commission   has  ob- 
tained upon  low  wages  in  unorganized 
trades  was  presented  at  the  preliminary 
hearings  of  the  commission  on  the  wage 
problem  held  in  New  York  city  Decem- 
ber 1  and  2.   But  this  kernel,  sorted  from 
the  mass  of  material  which  the  commis- 
sion has  collected  during  its  two  years' 
study  of  wages  in  the  state,  showed  that 
50,000  men   and  women  in  four  trades 
alone  in   New   York   state   are   earning 
under   $8   a   week;    that   out   of    15,000 
female   employes   in    industrial   lines   in 
New  York  city,  8,000  received  less  than 
$5.50  a  week  during  the  busy  season  last 
year;   that   53  per   cent   of   the   women 
in  the  large  New  York  city  department 
stores  earn  less  than  $8  a  week  and  that 
it    takes    one    of    these    women    twenty 
years  to  reach  a  maximum  of  $15.          , 
The   figures   given     by      Howard    B. 
Woolston,  director  of  the  investigation, 
disclosed  that  out  of  a  total  of  104,000 
wage-earners  investigated,  one-eighth  re- 
ceive less  than  $5  a  week,  one-third  less 
than  $7,  two-thirds  $10  or  less,  and  only 
one-sixth   $15   or  more.     These   figures, 
were  secured  from  the  pay-rolls  of  580 
stores  and  factories  throughout  the  state. 
Average  earnings   in   these  lines   are 
still  lower,  Dr.  Woolston  pointed  out,  be- 
cause   of    slack     work    and    disability. 
His   testimony   on   this  point   was  later 
amplified     by     that     of     Irene     Osgood 
Andrews     of     the     American     Associa- 
tion for     Labor     Legislation,     who  de- 
clared  that   out   of    1,063   women    rate- 
workers  in  the  better  candy  factories  of 
New  York  city  89  per  cent  had  weekly 
earnings  averaging  for  a  year  less  than 
their  given  wage.     In  regard  to  depart- 
ment stores,  Mrs.  Andrews  quoted  one 
New   York   city   establishment   with    an 
average  pay-roll  of  3,750  employes  which 
added  during  the  year  12.759  people  and 
dropped  10.382. 

Of  1,300  female  employes  interviewed 
regarding  residence,  65  per  cent  were 
with  their  families,  19  per  cent  with 
friends  or  relatives  and  only  16  per  cent 
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were  living  independently.  Of  313 
women  living  at  home,  74  per  cent  turn- 
ed all  their  wages  into  the  family  stock- 
ing. Twenty-one  per  cent  paid  "board" 
of  from  $2  to  $8,  and  only  5  per  cent 
could  spend  as  they  chose. 

From  this  composite  background  of 
figures  and  percentages,  Esther  Packard 
and  Marie  S.  Orenstein,  special  investi- 
gators of  the  commission,  later  untangled 
the  stories  of  individual  girls.  The  74 
per  cent  of  women  contributing  to  family 
incomes  lived  and  suffered  as  the 
Polish  factory  girl  who  replied  to  the 
question  of  what  she  did  evenings,  "Oh, 
I  just  sit  at  home  and  worry  about  what 
will  become  of  the  family  if  I  can't  earn 
more  than  $5  a  week." 

While  the  number  of  girls  investi- 
gated by  Miss  Packard  and  Mrs.  Oren- 
stein was  not  large  enough  for  statistical 
conclusions,  it  was  large  enough  to 
illumine  the  wage  data  already  collected. 
About  300  girls  and  women,  living  in 
the  large  cities  all  over  the  state,  were 
interviewed  and  the  account  of  their  ex- 
penditures carefully  tabulated.  "The 
fact  most  strikingly  brought  out  by  this 
study,"  said  Miss  Packard,  "is  that  on 
less  than  a  living  wage,  one  or  another 
item  essential  to  every  normal  person's 
budget  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  drop- 
ped entirely." 

Just  as  the  commission  skimmed  only 
the  surface  of  the  investigation  at  these 
preliminary  hearings,  so  it  did  not  offer 
a  panacea.  At  the  first  meeting  several 
speakers  discussed  the  opportunities  for 
vocational  education  and  the  value  of 
vocational  training,  but  it  was  clearly 
indicated  that  a  rise  in  wages  through 
a  system  of  industrial  education  was 
tardy  and  uncertain. 

A  surer  and  quick  way  of  increasing 
earnings  through  a  minimum  wage  law, 
was  urged  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  spoke  on 
wages  in  the  millinery  trade,  by  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews  and  by  Dr.  Woolston. 
To  raise  to  a  minimum  wage  of  $9  a 
week  the  wages  of  5,248  women  eighteen 
years  and  over  employed  in  the  stock 
and  sales  departments  of  seventeen  large 
department  stores  in  New  York  city, 
would  take,  said  Dr.  Woolston,  a  total 
expenditure  of  $11,000  a  week.  But  it 
would  add  only  5.16  per  cent  to  the  pay- 
roll of  these  stores  while  increasing  the 
income  of  th'ose  affected  30  per  cent 
($2.10  for  each  person). 

In  the  trades  studied,  three-fifths  of 
the  workers  are  women  and  girls  and 
30  per  cent  of  all  are  foreigners.  "In 
such  trades,"  said  Dr.  Woolston,  sum- 
ming up,  "wages  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  skill  and  initiative  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker.  To  the  minds  of  many 
persons,  to  allow  an  inexperienced  work- 
er to  accept  less  than  a  living  wage  after 
a  reasonable  time  spent  in  learning  a 
trade,  is  a  doubtful  policy." 
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HE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY 
CITY 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  of  municipal 
problems  were  much  to  the  fore  at  the 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  November  18-21.  Ad- 
dresses by  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Beard,  Frances 
A.  Kellor,  and  Prof.  Clyde  L.  King,  all 
threw  emphasis  along  this  line.  Mrs. 
Kelley  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  as- 
certaining the  exact  facts  with  regard 
to  child  life  in  the  cities,  recounting  her 
difficulties  in  finding  out  definitely  how 
many  children  died  in  New  York  and 
the  causes  of  their  deaths.  Miss  Kellor 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
and  outlined  a  program  for  cities  to 
adopt. 

Professor  King,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  five,  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  The  Relation  of 
the  City  and  Its  Food  Supply.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  the  relation 
of  the  twentieth  century  city  to  its 
food  supply  differs  in  practically  every 
prime  essential  from  the  relation  of 
the  nineteenth  century  village  to  its 
food  supply.  The  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  trans-continental  and  oceanic 
freight  facilities  has  made  the  world  the 
city's  garden  patch  and  the  sea  its  har- 
bor. The  development  of  cold  storage 
and  warehouse  facilities  has  placed  the 
city  nearer  to  the  farm  a  thousand  miles 
away  than  was  the  farm  within  sight 
of  the  city's  building  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  basic  elements  in  a  city  program 
for  lower  food  costs  were  thus  classified 
by  the  committee :  Securing  standard 
grades  of  produce  on  the  farm  at  the 
time  of  shipment ;  transporting  that  pro- 
duce from  the  farmer's  gate  to  the  city 
retailer  or  consumer,  and  minimizing 
distribution  costs  within  the  city. 

The  immediate  need  of  every  city  of 
the  country  was  declared  to  be  a  market 
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division  to  develop  sustained  market 
policies,  hunting  out  the  weaker  and 
more  costly  places  in  the  city's  distri- 
bution system,  securing  efficiency  there- 
in and  rendering  assistance  to  farmer, 
country  buyer,  wholesale  receiver,  job- 
ber, retailer,  and  consumer  in  securing 
food  products  at  minimum  cost  with  a 
maximum  amount  of  directness  as  well 
as  quality  and  quantity. 

Municipal  home  rule  came  in  for  much 
attention.  The  development  of  senti- 
ment for  it  was  outlined  in  the  address 
of  the  president,  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
on  The  Evolution  in  Charter  Making. 
Tracing  the  progress  since  the  original 
"municipal  program"  was  published  by 
the  league  in  1900,  he  discussed  the 
significance  of  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  and  of  its' 
later  manifestation,  the  commission-man- 
ager plan ;  of  the  increased  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  giving  the  city  the 
right  to  fashion  its  own  municipal  poli- 
cies, and  especially  the  interest  in  muni- 
cipal experts,  a  subject  which  was  han- 
dled by  President  Lowell  in  a  way  which 
greatly  impressed  all  who  were  fortun- 
ate enough  to  hear  him. 

The  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, in  his  report  cited  many  fresh  evi- 
dences of  the  adoption  of  a  home  rule 
policy  for  cities,  and  prophesied  that  the 
policy  would  soon  become  established. 
The  influence  of  the  war  on  American 
municipal  life  he  felt  to  be  much  less 
than  was  reasonably  anticipated.  But 
he  said  there  is  increasing  conviction 
that  social  and  civic  problems  of  great 
magnitude  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  war. 

One  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  Program.  Four  sections  were 
taken  up — the  council,  the  city  manager, 
the  civil  service  and  the  constitutional 
amendment.  The  committee  is  unanim- 
ously in  favor  of  the  city  manager  plan 
and  advocates  the  utilization  of  ex- 
perts in  municipal  affairs.  It  also  re- 
ported in  favor  of  small  councils  elected 
at  large  in  cities  of  moderate  size.  The 
constitutional  amendment  which  the 
committee  recommended  provided  for 
municipal  home  rule. 

The  attendance  was  unusually  repre- 
sentative of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  rousing  addresses  was  by 
John  M.  Eshleman  of  California,  who 
told  of  efforts  in  various  cities  of  the 
state  beyond  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities  toward  the  development  of  so- 
cial welfare  plans  affecting  every  man, 
woman  and  child. 

While  informal  in  nature  the  confer- 
ences of  civic  secretaries  were  especially 
valuable,  getting  down  to  concrete  meth- 
ods of  organizing  effort. 

William  Dudley  Foulke  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  was  re-elected  president;  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia,  secre- 
tary, and  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, treasurer. 
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OMMITTEF.  TO  DEAL  WITH  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


MAYOR  MITCHEL'S  appointment 
last  week  of  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  unemployment  and 
relief  in  New  York  city,  brings  to  a 
head  a  vigorous  plan  for  dealing  with 
these  problems  the  coming  winter.  It 
forms,  moreover,  the  first  step  in  a  long 
range  program  for  handling  unemploy- 
ment in  New  York  city  which  has  been 
drafted  by  Henry  Bruere,  city  cham- 
berlain, as  a  result  of  informal  confer- 
ences running  back  to  midsummer.  Of 
this  program  Mr.  Bruere  says: 

"The  major  element  of  it  is  the  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  not  as  a 
problem  of  relief  .  .  .  but  as  a 
problem  for  consideration  and  action  by 
those  who  are  the  dominant  forces  in 
our  American  industrial  life." 

In  his  letter  to  Judge  Gary,  the  mayor 


said,  in  regard  to  unemployment:  "We 
are  not  facing  a  crisis.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  a  great  and  persistent  prob- 
lem." 

A  notable  feature  of  the  strong  com- 
mittee named  is  that  it  includes  among 
its  four-score  members  the  heads  of  the 
leading  relief  organizations  and  other 
social  workers  as  well  as  bankers,  clergy- 
men, labor  leaders,  both  men  and  women, 
railroad  presidents,  and  state  and  city 
officials. 

The  two  largest  societies  for  organiz- 
ing charity  in  New  York  city,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  report  large  increases  in  the 
number  of  applications  for  help.  The 
former  added  883  families  to  its  list  in 
November  as  against  579  for  the  same 
month  last  year — an  increase  of  52  per 
cent.  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety reports  943  new  families  as  against 
606,  an  increase  of  55  per  cent. 


A  PERMANENT  MORALS  COMMISSION  FOR  CHICAGO 
—By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


AT  THE  CLOSE  of  a  midnight 
session,  after  a  divisive  discussion  over 
.  the  increase  of  the  Police  Department 
demanded  by  the  increase  of  crime,  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago  enacted  the 
ordinance  creating  the  Morals  Commis- 
sion, which  was  recommended  by  the 
Vice  Commission  nearly  four  years  ago. 

The  body  of  authentic  facts  then  re- 
ported could  not  be  ignored  or  sup- 
pressed. In  cumulative  sequence  there 
followed  the  discipline  of  the  police 
force  by  the  dismissal  of  150  officers 
for  "inefficiency"  in  failing  to  enforce 
the  most  drastic  orders  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  red  light  district  that  had  ever 
been  issued;  the  reorganization  of  the 
police  department,  including  the  office 
of  a  second  deputy  superintendent  of 
police,  to  be  filled  by  a  civilian  under 
civil  service  appointment,  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  regulation  of  morals; 
the  Otis  injunction  case,  by  which  com- 
mercialized vice  is  said  to  have  met  its 
Appomattox,  as  subject  to  be  enjoined 
by  any  judge  without  resort  to  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  police  or  mayor;  the 
sudden  closing  of  all  the  extensive  red 
light  districts  by  the  states  attorney  and 
the  prevention  of  the  reopening  of  their 
resorts  by  the  police. 

At  last,  after  being  officially  ignored 
nearly  four  years,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Vice  Commission  were  referred 
by  the  City  Council  to  its  committee  on 
public  health  for  advice  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  them.  This  refer- 
ence was  made  on  the  motion  of  Alder- 
man Charles  E.  Merriam.  Public  hear- 
ings have  been  held  weekly  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  two  months,  in  which 
lively  participation  has  been  taken  by 
members  of  the  former  Vice  Commis- 


sion, by  many  women's  organizations, 
and  by  the  United  Societies  for  Local 
Self  Government,  vigilantly  on  guard 
against  any  infringement  of  personal 
liberty  in  the  conduct  of  legitimate 
amusements. 

Although,  as  originally  drafted,  the 
ordinance  for  the  creation  of  a  Morals 
Commission  was  opposed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  health,  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  police,  the  second  deputy  and 
the  corporation  counsel  as  dividing  the 
responsibility  devolving  upon  their  of- 
fices, these  officials  readily  agreed  to 
redraft  the  ordinance  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  Vice  Commission. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  segregated 
district  had  been  abolished  and  the 
civilian  second  deputy  with  his  inspec- 
tors had  been  effectively  suppressing 
the  scattered  disorderly  resorts,  the 
prosecuting  function  of  the  Morals 
Commission  was  eliminated  from  the  re- 
vised ordinance. 

Although  the  function  of  the  com- 
mission was  left  advisory,  its  real  au- 
thority remains  perhaps  in  a  more 
formidable  form.  The  five  commission- 
ers, to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  with 
the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  are  to 
consist  of  the  commissioner  of  health 
ex-officio,  a  physician  of  good  standing, 
and  three  other  citizens,  none  to  receive 
compensation.  A  salaried  secretary  and 
such  clerical  and  other  assistants  as  the 
City  Council  shall  determine  are  to  be 
appointed  under  the  civil  service  law. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  are,  in 
brief,  to  study  all  phases  of  sexual  im- 
morality, their  causes  and  effects  and 
the  conditions  or  practices  which  tend 
to  promote  or  restrict  them;  to  study 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  physi- 


cal and  moral  rehabilitation  of  prosti- 
tutes, the  prevention  of  prostitution  and 
of  venereal  disease  and  of  the  legal 
action  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
disorderly  houses  in  Chicago  and  within 
three  miles  of  its  boundaries;  to  advise 
the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  police 
of  the  results  of  its  investigations  and 
of  any  violations  of  law;  from  time  to 
time  to  report  to  the  mayor  and  the  City 
Council  and  to  recommend  new  legisla- 
tion. It  is  specifically  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  ordinance  shall  relieve 
the  police  or  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  any  duties  now  imposed  upon  them 
by  law,  and  that  all  city  departments 
shall  co-operate  in  supplying  the  com- 
mission information  and  statistics. 

The  ordinance  as  thus  revised  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  public  health  for  passage  by 
the  City  Council,  and  on  the  motion  and 
second  of  two  aldermen,  who  had  hither- 
to opposed  all  such  legislation.  The  only 
opposition  apparently  left  to  be  over- 
come was  that  of  the  United  Societies 
for  Local  Self  Government,  whose  offi- 
cials objected  to  the  appointment  of 
commissions  in  general  and  to  this  one 
in  particular,  both  at  the  public  hearings 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  each  alder- 
man. After  a  conference  with  members 
of  the  Vice  Commission  these  officials 
withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  Morals 
Commission  as  due  to  misunderstanding, 
in  a  communication  to  the  City  Council 
which,  while  maintaining  their  objection 
to  commissions,  "found  no  reason  for 
further  opposition  to  the  ordinance  in  its 
present  form,"  and  ended  with  the 
declaration  that  "the  United  Societies 
are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  city,  as  any  other  body 
of  citizens,  and  will  at  all  times  help, 
and  never  hinder,  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  city." 

The  importance  of  transforming  the 
opposition  of  these  societies  into  co- 
operation with  the  Morals  Commission 
and  other  agencies  for  the  suppression 
of  vice  may  be  estimated  by  these  facts. 
There  are  926  societies  united  in  this 
federation,  including  146  women's  or- 
ganizations having  50,000  members,  ag- 
gregating a  total  membership  of  205,- 
000  and  representing  all  the  nationalities 
and  languages  constituting  Chicago's 
cosmopolitan  population.  The  constitu- 
ent societies  are  organized  for  athletics, 
singing,  fraternal  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  for  conserving  their  racial 
and  national  heritage.  The  United  So- 
cieties stand  for  "local  option  in  regard 
to  the  legal  observance  of  the  weekly 
day  of  rest  and  the  proper  regulation 
of  social  or  popular  recreations  and 
amusements." 

With  the  sudden  disappearance  of  this 
last  and  most  formidable  opposition,  the 
City  Council,  without  debate  and  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  adopted  the  ordi- 
nance. Thus  Chicago  has  created  a 
Morals  Commission,  permanently  and 
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officially  established,  for  the  continuous 
study,  suppression  and  prevention  of 
vice,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  its  victims. 
The  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
by  the  mayor  is  awaited  with  much  pub- 
lic interest,  as  it  will  require  men  and 
•women  of  the  highest  character  and 
capacity  effectively  to  initiate  the  diffi- 
cult work  of  the  commission.  Mayor 
Harrison's  open  disavowal  of  his  former 
policy  of  segregating  vice  and  his  manly 
admission  of  the  failure  of  that  policy 
in  Chicago  and  everywhere  else,  gives 
assurance  of  his  support  of  the  Morals 


Commission  and  of  his  appointment  of 
persons  qualified  to  fulfill  its  high  pur- 
pose. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Vice 
Commission  are  being  earnestly  discus- 
sed at  public  hearings  and  favorably- 
considered  by  the  City  Council's  com- 
mittee on  public  health.  Its  approval  of 
the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  shelter  for  the  custody  and  care  of 
girls  and  women  brought  before  the 
Morals  Court  has  already  been  given 
and  awaits  the  immediate  action  of  the 
council. 
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UR  NATURAL  WATERWAYS  AND  THE  LA  FOLLETTE 
SEAMEN'S  BILL-By  an  "Officer  of  the  Inland  Marine" 

[A  rejoinder  by  Andrew  Furuscth,  president  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  next  week's  issue.} 


Is  IT  NOT  IMPORTANT  that  the 
specifications  of  requirements  and  de- 
vices for  safety  on  board  ship  and  the 
detailing  of  men  to  operate  the  safety 
devices  should  be  drawn  and  arranged 
by  men  of  technical  skill  and  wide  ex- 
perience? Is  such  serious  work  a  prop- 
er field  for  amateurs  ?  Do  people  im- 
agine that  they  can  formulate  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  the  sea  by  an  act  of 
Congress  ? 

Safety — yes,  by  all  means  safety,  but 
who  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  safety 
provisions  ? 

A  large  number  of  American  lines 
have  never  lost  a  passenger  in  their  his- 
tory out  of  the  millions  carried,  but  it 
was  not  easy  nor  was  it  accident.  The 
prevention  of  accidents  is  the  great 
study  and  aim  of  marine  operators,  but 
there  is  a  human  element  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  water-borne  transportation 
that  is  liable  to  err  in  judgment. 

In  spite  of  all  our  marine  has  to  con- 
tend with,  the  record  of  the  millions  of 
passengers  carried  under  our  flag  is  a 
record  hard  to  match  in  any  other 
method  of  transportation  and  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  both  as  to  safety, 
comfort,  and  economic  service. 

Xaval  architecture  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  exacting  of  all  the  sciences. 
It  has  slowly  developed  through  the 
centuries,  and  the  present  time  shows  the 
science  at  the  highest  mark  of  efficiency, 
volume,  and  safety  which  it  ever  has  at- 
tained. It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  last 
decade  has  seen  greater  advances  in  the 
science  than  probably  any  other  decade 
in  history,  eclipsing  even  the  installation 
of  steam  engines  or  the  change  from 
wooden  hulls  to  iron  hulls.  The  Ameri- 
can marine  has  kept  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  its  coastwise  trade  and 
exceeds  all  others  in  its  inland  marine. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet — provided  the 
merchant  marine  is  allowed  to  continue 
and  not  be  crushed  by  unworkable  and 
unsafe  laws.  Our  foreign  marine,  of 
course,  is  not  being  considered  here  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  negligible  and  must 
remain  so  during  the  existence  of  our 
present  navigation  laws. 


The  La  Follette  seamen's  bill  wa^  not 
drawn  by  naval  architects  or  skilled  en- 
gineers and  navigators  but,  as  Senator 
La  Follette  says  himself,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  a  man  who  nineteen  years  ago 
was  a  seaman  (deck  hand)  and  who  has 
since  been  in  attendance  at  Congress  as 
a  lobbyist  and  union  organizer. 

This  seamen's  bill  is  purely  a  sea- 
men's bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  mobilize 
seamen  into  a  close  organization  in- 
creasing greatly  their  number  through 
government  aid.  It  was  drawn  largely 
by  seamen,  not  officers  or  operators  or 
technical  men,  but  by  an  ex-deck  hand. 
Senator  La  Follette  admitted  that  he  was 
not  personally  versed  in  marine  affairs, 
and  that  his  advisor  was  the  president 
of  the  seamen's  union,  whom  he  said  he 
had  talked  to  almost  every  Sunday  for 
four  years,  and  who,  he  said  further, 
had  been  in  attendance  at  the  Senate  for 
nineteen  years. 

Such  few  safety  measures  as  are  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  sugar  coating  to  cover  the  true 
purpose  and  to  make  the  legislator  and 
public  swallow  the  seamen's  bill  more 
easily.  As  to  the  modicum  of  safety  re- 
quirements in  the  bill,  as  it  was  juggled 
through  the  Senate,  let  the  reader,  if  he 
is  familiar  with  operating  vessels,  judge 
for  himself,  and  if  he  is  not  familiar 
with  such  affairs  let  him,  before  form- 
ing an  opinion,  ask  some  naval  archi- 
tect or  officer  of  the  merchant  marine. 

The  greater  part  of  the  La  Follette 
bill  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  a 
long  time.  The  additions  that  have  been 
made  are  for  the  most  part,  housekeep- 
ing measures,  such  as  feeding,  sleeping, 
and  paying  the  crews.  The  most  radic- 
al part  is  requiring  100  per  cent  of  life- 
boat capacity  for  all  on  board  on  lakes, 
bays  and  sounds,  with  at  least  two  sea- 
men in  each  boat  who  have  had  three 
years'  experience  on  deck  at  sea,  instead 
of  the  men  regularly  employed.  At  first 
glance  this  looks  reasonable  and  right 
to  a  layman,  but  is  it  ?  Exception  is 
made  for  "small  lakes  where  the  line  of 
travel  pursued  is  at  no  point  more  than 
31/,  miles  from  land."  but  otherwise,  the 


La  Follette  bill  would  prevent  our  flag 
from  crossing  the  harbor  line  by  a  great 
mass  of  our  marine. 

It  makes  the  same  requirements  for  a 
boat  going  down  the  Bay  of  New  York 
that  it  does  for  a  boat  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. Should  this  be  so?  Does  any- 
one who  can  read  imagine  that  any  in- 
land service  could  live  under  such  con- 
ditions? The  experienced  seamen  re- 
quired (two  at  least  for  each  life-boat) 
must  be  added  to  present  crews  which 
are  all  sufficient  to  operate  the  boats, 
so  that  all  these  idle  hands  will  have  to 
do  is  to  wait  for  an  accident.  Firemen, 
stewards,  and  other  useful  hands  about 
the  ship  cannot  qualify  under  the  sea- 
men's (La  Follette)  bill  to  man  life- 
boats, no  matter  how  well  qualified  they 
may  be  in  fact. 

The  International  Conference  on 
Safety  at  Sea,  held  last  winter  at  Lon- 
don, made  up,  as  its  name  indicates,  of 
representative  technical  men  of  the 
maritime  nations,  upset,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, many  of  the  amateurish  vagaries  of 
the  La  Follette  bill.  The  findings  of 
that  conference  have  been  the  basis,  in 
a  large  way,  of  the  Alexander  bill  in 
the  House,  which  meets  the  Senate  bill 
on  this  subject. 

If  the  La  Follette  bill  had  been  a  law, 
it  would  not  have  saved  the  Volturno 
passengers  or  those  on  the  Empress  of 
Ireland  or  on  the  Monroe.  In  the  first 
case,  there  was  an  abundance  of  the 
ablest  of  men  and  boats  but  the  hazard 
of  the  condition  was,  at  times,  such  as  to 
prevent  rescue  work  as  the  more  boats 
that  were  launched  in  the  height  of  the 
gale,  the  more  lives  would  have  been 
lost.  As  it  was,  if  the  Volturno  had  not 
launched  any  boats  more  people  would 
have  been  saved.  With  the  two  later 
disasters,  added  crew  would  have  meant 
added  loss  of  life  as  both  ships  were 
struck  in  such  vital  places  that  they 
careened  and  sank  before  the  launching 
of  life-boats  was  possible.  The  more 
life-boats  carried  on  the  upper  works  of 
certain  classes  of  ships,  the  less  stable 
they  are  when  punctured  in  a  vital  place. 

Some  spirit  of  fairness  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  some  attitude  of  con- 
sideration for  the  earnest  men  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  Congress  who  are  try- 
ing to  upbuild  the  industry  has  developed 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  that,  al- 
though the  government  advances  the 
right  of  free  purchase  of  foreign  ships 
and  waives  the  requirements  of  Ameri- 
can officering,  etc.,  capital  is  still  not  at- 
tracted to  investment  in  American  ships, 
other  than  to  those  previously  American 
owned  but  flying  foreign  flags.  Capital 
looks  for  future  security  as  well  as  re- 
turns on  investments.  It  is  timid  and  it 
has  many  alluring  invitations.  Capital 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  into  our  mer- 
chant marine  until  it  can  see  its  way 
clear  to  some  attractive  return  and  for 
some  security  which  is  equivalent  to 
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hat  offered  in  other  fields  of  investment. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  now  open  for 
business.  It  has  had  world-wide  adver- 
:ising.  It,  unquestionably,  opens  up 
vonderful  opportunity  for  extending  our 
narine  but  its  records  are  not  encour- 
aging. If  the  European  war  had  not 
arted,  the  canal,  undoubtedly,  would 
have  enjoyed  a  large  traffic,  as  Germany, 
ingland,  and  other  commercial  nations 
vere  ready  to  operate  a  large  number 
if  ships  through  it.  Now,  however,  the 
Jnited  States  is  again  humbled  before 
the  world.  We  have  a  canal  to  use  and 
no  marine  to  use  it.  We  have  goods  to 
hip  and  refugees  to  bring  from  Europe 
and  few  available  ships. 

\Yill  the  enactment  of  such  a  crushi- 
ng and  unsafe  law  help  matters  in  any 
vay?  I  quote  from  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject by  one  of  the  marine  associations 
vhich  says : 

"We  endorse  all  reasonable  measures 
hat  make  for  real  safety,  but  we  can- 
not endorse  bearing  the  burden  and  care 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  under  un- 
safe laws.  Under  the  seamen's  bill,  as 
proposed,  discipline  will  be  degraded 
and  discipline  is  almost  as  necessary  as 
is  a  rudder.  We  welcome  rigid  inspec- 
tion by  technical  government  men  of  our 
boats,  equipment,  and  crews  and  of  our 
ability  in  drills  and  service.  Almost  all 
of  our  inland  passenger  business  is  a 
summer  business,  or  from  May  15  to 
October  15.  I  believe  on  this  account 
that  the  Great  Lakes  should  be  classed 
with  bays  and  sounds  in  life-boat  equip- 
ment between  these  dates.  Our  officers 
and  crews  are  generally  content  with  ex- 
isting conditions;  therefore,  I  believe 
that  question  of  watches  and  keep  should 
be  left  as  at  present,  as  outside  of  the 
labor  agitators  there  is  very  little  or  no 
trouble.  I  trust  confidently  that  the 
conference  will  eliminate  the  unneces- 
sary, the  impossible,  and  the  class  legis- 
lation and  give  us  a  sane,  helpful,  work- 


able bill  that  will  buoy  up  rather  than 
sink  our  floating  industries,  build  up  our 
shipyards  and  give  employment  to  tens 
of  thousands  instead  of  thousands  of 
men. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  understand  that  the  aver- 
age capacity  of  life-boats  at  present  used 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  inland  waters 
averages  less  than  20  persons,  and  that 
the  rafts  average  between  10  and  20 
persons." 

Small  rafts  have  a  great  advantage 
of  being  easily  lifted  overboard  by  any- 
one, but  as  rafts  are  not  intended  for 
serious  navigation,  the  requiring  of  a 
crew  of  four  persons  on  the  raft,  espe- 
cially a  small  one,  seems  to  be  too  ab- 
surd for  practical  men  to  consider. 

If  a  commission  could  be  appointed 
by  the  government  with  power  to  re- 
view our  navigation  laws  and  to  pass  on 
proposed  legislation,  it  would  seem  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  have  our  marine  af- 
fairs treated  in  such  a  way.  Let  this 
commission  be  made  up  of  the  best  ma- 
rine brains  in  the  country :  the  best  naval 
architect,  the  best  marine  engineer,  the 
most  intelligent  navigating  officers,  both 
on  the  ocean  and  on  inland  waters,  the 
most  successful  steamboat  operators. 
Then  let  this  commission,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
— formulate  rigid  but  intelligent  prac- 
ticable rules  for  each  of  the  varied 
classes  of  our  varied  marine  and  give 
the  country  a  new  start  on  a  sound  basis, 
so  that  the  ship-owner  or  the  investor 
might  feel  that  there  was  some  security 
behind  his  venture,  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent complexion  would  be  placed  on 
our  marine  affairs.  Who  can  possibly 
object  to  having  technical  men,  who  are 
trained  in  this  matter,  formulate  and  re- 
view our  laws  rather  than  to  have  ama- 
teurs and  untrained  men  who  admit 
themselves  that  their  knowledge  of  pres- 


ent, actual  conditions  is  limited  to  hear- 
say ? 

The  inexorable  rule  of  our  coastwise 
and  inland  marine  is  that  they  cannot 
raise  their  rates  and  meet  rail  competi- 
tion and  they  cannot  reduce  them  and 
live. 

THE  SURVEY  has  commented  on  the 
La  Follette  bill  from  various  angles,  but 
it  seems  only  fair  that  the  marine  in- 
dustries should  have  a  hearing  as  no  one 
on  earth  has  more  at  stake,  either  in 
reputation  or  finance  or  life  itself,  than 
they  have.  The  water-borne  traffic  of 
the  world  is  now  greater  than  at  any 
other  period  in  its  history,  and  the  con- 
ditions, especially  of  our  inland  marine, 
show,  a  marvelous  record  for  safety. 
Our  country  is  striving  to  open  up  new 
waterways  and  it  should  be  done.  Ger- 
many has  had  a  marine  league,  number- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands,  and  their 
united  support  has  built  up  the  German 
marine. 

That  is  what  this  country  needs  very 
much  more  than  it  needs  adverse  criti- 
cism by  writers  who  deal  with  half 
truths,  and  who,  almost  invariably,  are 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  marine 
affairs. 

Our  inland  marine  is  of  tremendous 
and  growing  importance  to  our  country, 
not  only  as  a  carrying  agency  but  as  a 
rate  regulator  for  railroads.  Our  natur- 
al waterways  are  so  magnificent  that  we 
cannot  afford  in  any  way  to  restrict  their 
full  usefulness,  either  as  purveyors  to 
the  health  and  pleasure  of  our  people  or 
to  their  more  serious  use  as  economic 
transportation  agencies.  Their  variety 
is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
country,  so  a  uniform  law  or  inelastic 
rules  cannot  be  made  to  serve  all  classes. 

However,  to  many  people  a  boat  is  a 
boat,  whether  in  the  raging  forties  or 
on  the  raging  canal,  and  that  is  where 
the  danger  of  unscientific  laws  arises. 


THE 
DRUM 

Mary  Carolyn  Dames 


HIS  heart  has  heard  the  drum 
With  its  "Come,  come,  come!" 
And  the  bugle  with  its  "Follow,  follow  me!" 
His  eyes  have  caught  the  sun 
All  a-dazzle  on  a  gun; 

He  has  gone  where  the  blood  stains  be. 

And  he  doesn't  know  the  reason  for  it  all — 

But  not  to  go  is  treason  when  they  call, 

The  wild  and  wicked  drum,  with  its  "Come,  come,  come!" 

And  the  sun  upon  the  bayonets,  and  all. 

Ah,  well,— 

Perhaps  there's  reason  in  it,  who  can  tell? 

The  country  needs  its  men 

For  the  chisel,  pick,  and  pen. 

We  had  trained  him  year  on  year.     . 

Drums  are  easy  things  to  hear. 

His  heart  has  heard  the  drum 
With  its  "Come,  come,  come!" 

And  the  bugle  with  its  "Follow,  follow  me!" 
Just  another  grave,  that's  ail- 
But  he  answered  to  the  call— 

And  everything  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 


INDUSTRY 
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UM MING    UP    OUR    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS  : 
COMMISSION'S  PRELIMINARY  REPORT 


THE 


THE  PRELIMINARY  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations,  which  was 
given  out  on  December  7,  is  the  first 
public  statement  regarding  its  work  that 
has  been  made  by  the  commission  since 
its  organization  in  October,  1913.  Few 
conclusions  are  announced  in  this  re- 
port, for  the  commission  is  not  through 
gathering  data  upon  which  to  base  con- 
clusions. 

The  greater  amount  of  space  is  given 
to  a  resume  of  the  testimony  in  the 
public  hearings,  beginning  in  Washing- 
ton in  April  and  ending  in  Los  Angeles 
in  September,  which  have  been  inter- 
preted in  this  series  of  reports  in  THE 
SURVEY.  The  testimony  of  employers 
and  of  employes  regarding  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  is  analyzed,  and 
the  respective  causes  given  are  boiled 
down  into  succinct  declarations. 

The  first  cause  given  in  each  list  is 
"normal  and  healthy  desire  for  better 
living  conditions."  Unemployment  is 
another  cause  of  unrest  on  which  both 
employer  and  employe  agree,  but  after 
that  the  two  columns  diverge,  including, 
in  the  employers'  list  grafting  labor 
leaders,  agitators,  violence  in  strikes, 
"misinformation  in  newspapers,"  "med- 
dlesome and  burdensome  legislation"; 
and  in  the  employes'  list  low  wages, 
long  hours,  and  insanitary  conditions, 
unjust  distribution,  prejudiced  police 
and  courts,  suppression  of  unionism, 
blacklisting,  suppression  of  free  speech. 

Eighteen  distinct  criticisms  or  charges 
against  labor  unions  are  listed  as  from 
the  testimony  of  employers,  and  seven 
specific  points  against  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
type  of  union  are  quoted  from  the  tes- 
timony of  I.  W.  W.  witnesses.  Even- 
ing up  the  score  are  twenty-one  charges 
on  the  part  of  union  leaders  against  em- 
ployers' associations. 

The  report  states  that  there  was  al- 
most universal  condemnation  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  but  general  approval 
of  mediation  in  industrial  disputes. 
"There  was  practically  unanimous  agree- 
ment, among  the  witnesses,"  says  the 
report,  "that  the  formation  of  a  federal 
commission  of-  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion, composed  of  representative  em- 
ployers and  employes,  would  be  a  de- 
sirable step  toward  the  establishment  of 
industrial  peace  and  the  protection  of 
the  nation  from  the  damage  resulting 
from  protracted  strikes  and  lockouts, 
with  which  the  individual  states  seem 
incapable  of  dealing." 

There  was  equal  unanimity  in  favor- 
ing a  national  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes, as  a  remedy  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

While   in  general  no  conclusions  are 
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Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

XVI 

The  sixteenth  of  a  series  of 
interpretations  of  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations. 

This  digest  of  the  commission's 
preliminary  report  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  later  issue  by  a  review 
of  the  first  year's  field  work,  and 
the  second  year's  plans,  by  a  staff 
representative  of  THE  SURVEY. 


reported  at  this  time,  the  report  states 
in  connection  with  the  announcement 
that  it  is  studying  unorganized  labor  and 
the  obstacles  to  organization  that 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  one  of 
the  contributing  causes  of  industrial  un- 
rest is  the  conviction  of  labor  that  lack 
of  organization  makes  inevitable  dis- 
astrous inequality  between  employers  and 
employes." 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearings, 
which  are  to  be  continued,  a  brief  re- 
port is  made  of  the  research  and  in- 
vestigation work  that  is  going  on.  This 
includes  inquiries  into  the  following: 

Extent  and  growth,  form  and  organ- 
ization, policies  and  methods  of  trade 
unions  and  employers'  associations,  and 
trade  agreements  between  them;  condi- 
tions of  unorganized  labor;  scientific 
management ;  mediation,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration;  women  and  children  in 
industry;  elimination  of  human  waste; 
agriculture  and  land  problems;  unem- 
ployment ;  social  legislation ;  interstate 
competition,  labor  and  the  law;  illegal 
entry  of  Asiatics. 

The  commission  announces  that  it  is 
making  a  study  of  typical  unions  and 
employers'  associations,  and  the  report 
says: 

"Against  many  of  these  associations 
and  unions  grave  charges  of  serious  im- 
port to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  if 
they  be  proved  true,  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  commission,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  most  painstaking,  impartial,  and  un- 
relenting examination  that  the  facts  can 


be  developed,  and  such  examination  w. 
are  now  prosecuting." 

Some  of  the  larger  fields  of  investi 
gation  are  briefly  discussed.  For  ex 
ample,  the  report  calls  attention  t( 
"the  large  holdings  in  the  hands  of  cor 
porations  and  individuals,  and  to  tht 
growth  of  the  large  class  of  roaming 
homeless  agricultural  and  casual  labor- 
ers. 

"The  system  of  casual  labor,  by  which 
men  are  hired  for  a  few  hours  a  day. 
a  few  days  a  week,  is  filled  with  men- 
ace, not  only  to  industry  but  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  From  casual  and  in- 
frequent labor  it  is  but  a  step  to  prac- 
tical vagrancy  and  general  disintegra- 
tion, and  out  of  these  despairs  and 
revolts,  serious  dangers  threaten  organ- 
ized society. 

"The  commission  is  investigating  dock 
work,  and  has  had  investigators  follow 
the  harvest,  studying  the  irregularities 
of  employment  in  agriculture.  Similar 
investigations  are  being  made  in  rail- 
road construction  and  lumber  camps; 
also  in  great  packing  industries,  where, 
in  a  comparatively  few  years  the  sys- 
tem of  hiring  has  been  changed  from 
the  week  to  the  day,  and  from  the  day 
to  the  hour  or  piece." 

Under  the  subject  of  labor  and  the 
law,  the  report  states  that  both  employ- 
ers and  employes  are  becoming  distrust- 
ful of  the  courts.  Labor  asserts,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  property  rights  are  placed 
above  human  rights,  and  points  to 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  to  instances  of  denial  of 
freedom  of  the  press  or  of  speech. 

Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  assert 
that  their  property  receives  inadequate 
protection  in  time  of  strikes,  on  account 
of  political  domination  of  police  and 
courts  by  the  unions. 

The  commission  asks  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  legal  machinery  is 
no  longer  applicable  to  economic  con- 
ditions, or  whether  the  trouble  lies  in 
amazing  ignorance  of  the  law  and  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  meaning  of  in- 
alienable rights.  "Is  there  need  for 
changes,  improvements  and  adapta- 
tions," say  the  report,  "or  must  entirely 
new  legal  machinery  be  devised  for  the 
control  of  industry  ?" 

Proposals  for  constructive  legislation, 
the  report  announces,  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  covering  labor  exchanges: 
industrial  education,  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  apprenticeship;  safety,  sani- 
tation, health  of  employes,  and  admin- 
istration of  laws  relating  thereto: 
smuggling  of  Asiatics;  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration;  women  and 
child  labor,  minimum  wage,  hours  of 
labor;  agricultural  and  farm  labor;  so- 
cial insurance,  especially  workmen's, 
sickness,  and  invalidity  insurance;  and 
labor  and  the  law. 
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Criticisms  of  Existing   Trade    Unions 
By  Employers 


i 

ACK  of  responsibility  on  part  of 
unions;  nrtt  only  is  there  no  penalty 
or  the  breaking  of  agreements,  but  the 
nployer  hns  no  redress  even  for  material 
amage  done  by  the  union,  except  through 
i;al  action  against  individual  members. 

The  reply  of  the  union  representatives  is: 
ritat  experience  has  sliown  the  best  guar- 
ntees  of  the  observance  of  contracts  to  be 
mini!  responsibility  and  regard  for  the 
putation  of  the  union.  That  the  instances 
contracts  broken  by  unions  are  few  in 
umber,  and  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
i'i//i  the  number  of  contracts  broken  in 
business  world,  where  money  damages 
re  commonly  imposed.  That  putting  up  a 
nrfeitable  bond  would  lower  the  entire 
<lane  upon  which  the  observance  of  con- 
acts  now  stands,  and  would  simply  mean 
financial  calculation  on  'the  part  of  the 
union  to  see  whether  a  breach  of  contract 
t'ould  leave  a  balance  in  favor  of  its  mem- 
bers after  the  bond  was  forfeited.  That 
the  assumption  of  financial  responsibility 
by  the  unions  would  simply  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  employers  to  harass  the 
unions. 

II 

'J'HE  "closed  shop"  policy  of  the  unions 
not  only  means  a  monopoly  of  labor  as 
far  as  the  employer  is  concerned,  but  also 
prevents  competent  mechanics,  who  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  im- 
posed by  the  union,  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment at  their  trade. 

The  reply  from  labor  is  that  there  is  no 
"closed  shop,"  but  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  "union  shop"  imposes  no  burden  on 
the  employer,  ivho  is  free  to  employ  any 
workman  he  pleases  provided  that  the 
workman  will  become  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  bear  his  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility in  return  for  the  benefits  which 
the  union  offers  to  all  who  work  where 
union  conditions  have  been  established. 
That  the  conditions  imposed  upon  appli- 
cants for  membership  are  merely  those 
which  every  competent  mechanic  can  meet, 
and  that  they  are  reasonable  from  every 
standpoint  and  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trade. 

Ill 

'P'HE  unions  stand  for  restricting  the 
output  of  industry,  and  insist,  never- 
theless, on  the  payment  of  the  standard 
wage  for  an  output  which  is  below  stand- 
ard. 

The  reply  is  that  the  unions  have  never 
attempted  to  establish  a  restriction  on  out- 
put, save  as  a  protection  for  the  health  of 
their  workers  and  to  prevent  the  over- 
speeding  of  all  by  the  use  of  pace-makers. 
That  the  union  is  applying  merely  the  rule 
of  ordinary  business,  where  the  amount  of 
a  given  commodity  sold  is  regulated  en- 
tirely by  the  price  that  is  paid. 

IV 

The  unions  establish  a  uniform  wage- 
rate  for  all  members,  which  results  in  re- 
warding the  incompetent  with  higher 
wages  than  they  earn,  and  destroys  the 
ambition  of  the  skilled  worker. 

The  labor  representatives  reply  thai  the 
standardization  of  the  wane-rate  to  a  dead 
level  is  the  work  of  the  employers,  not  of 
the  unions.  That  the  unions  merely  es- 
tablish minimum  rates  and  leave  the  em- 
ployers free  to  pay  the  individual  work- 


man as  much  more  as  they  please.  Some 
,>f  the  employers  have  admitted  that  this 
is  true  in  theory,  but  insist  that  as  soon  as 
a  skilled  individual  is  paid  higher  than 
the  minimum  rate  the  other  members  im- 
mediately demand  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Y 

The  unions  establish  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  apprentices,  which 
not  only  prevent  a  sufficient  supply  of  skill- 
ed workmen,  but  also  prohibit  the  Ameri- 
can boy  from  learning  the  trade  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

The  union's  reply  is  that  where  restric- 
tions of  apprentices  exist,  they  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  arc.  on  the  contrary,  fixed 
after  careful  consideration  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  an  orersupply  of  labor  in 
the  trades,  and  the  consequent  "cut  throat" 
competition  for  employment.  That  the  em- 
ployers usually  do  not  make  use  of  the 
full  number  of  apprentices  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  union  rules,  and. 
furthermore,  that  the  employers  do  not 
sincerely  wish  to  train  apprentices,  but  on 
the  contrary,  wish  merely  to  make  use  of 
a  cheap  labor  supply. 

VI 

The  power  of  the  unions  is  based,  not 
on  reason  or  on  advantages  offered  to  em- 
ployers, but  on  a  policy  of  coercion. 

This  statement  is  denied  by  the  union 
representatives,  who  assert  that  the  charge 
falls  flat  as  soon  as  the  history  and  organ- 
ic structure  of  trade  unions  are  intelligently 
studied. 

VII 

The  unions  use  violent  methods  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  violate  the  law  or  to  destroy 
property  or  life,  if  necessary  to  gain  their 
ends. 

The  unions  reply  that  violence  is  never 
sanctioned  by  any  legitimate  labor  organ- 
isation and  is  never  resorted  to  by  indi- 
viduals except  under  severe  provocation 
and  in  self-defense.  They  recognize  their 
duties  to  defend  their  lives,  homes,  and 
families,  but,  even  under  attack,  exercise 
such  greater  self-control  than  the  civilized 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  insist 
that  most  of  the  violence  which  occurs  in 
connection  with  industrial  disputes  is  de- 
liberately provoked  by  the  agents  of  the 
employers,  in  order  to  discredit  the  unions, 
or  to  secure  employment  or  reward  for 
themselves. 

The  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses 
shows,  however,  a  widespread  opinion  that 
violence  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
disputes  where  large  numbers  of  men  are 
brought  together.  Witnesses  have  stated 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  frankness  on  the 
part  of  both  employers  and  employes  re- 
garding violence,  and  that  both  sides  use 
violent  methods  whenever  it  serves  their 
ends. 

VIII 

The  business  agents  and  other  officials 
of  the  unions  have  too  much  power,  and 
abu?e  it  by  becoming  blackmailers  and 
grafters.* 

The  reply  of  the  union  representatives  is 
that  the  officials  in  trade  unions  possess 

•It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
employers  who  testified  with  regard  to  the 
I'nitefl  Mine  Workers.  the  strongest  labor 
union  in  the  country,  greatly  deplored  the 
fad  that  the  officials  were  without  the  power 
necessary  to  control  the  rank  and  tile  of  the 
union,  or  to  fix  a  definite,  clear-cut  policy. 


FROM  THE  COMMISSIONS 
REPORT 

U   "T*    HE  MAJORITY,  AT  LEAST.  OK  THK 
1-All'JR       REPRESENTATIVES       WHO 

HAVE  APFEAREII  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MISSION HAVE  URGED  THAT  THK 
MOST  POTENT,  AND  IN  FACT,  THE  ONLY 
I'EAL  REMEDY  FOR  THE  EXISTING  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITUATION  LIES  IN  THK 
RAPID  EXTENSION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ALONG  ESSENTIALLY  THE  LINKS 
OF  THE  EXISTING  TRADE  UNIONS. 

"IT  IS  THEREFORE  OF  THE  GREATEST 
IMPORTANCE  TO  HAVE  BROUGHT  TO- 
GETHER IN  DEFINITE  CONCRETE  FORM 
THK  CRITICISMS  ON  TRADE  UNIONS. 
THESE  CRITICISMS  COME  FROM  TWO 
MAIN  SOURCES, — THE  EMPLOYERS  AN1> 
THE  SO-CALLED  "RADICALS"  WHO  AD- 
VOCATE OTHER  FORMS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 
ACCORDINGLY  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  SUM- 
MARIZED THE  PRINCIPAL  CRITICISMS 
THAT  A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  (  F 
THK  TESTIMONY  HAS  BROUGHT  T.I 
LIGHT,  AND  IN  ADDITION  THE  TYPICAL 
REPLIES  OF  THE  TRADE  UNION  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO  THESE  CRITICISMS." 


only  the  poiver  necessary  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  unions,  and,  in  fact,  have 
very  much  less  power  than  the  officials  of  • 
corporations.  That  this  power  is  seldom 
abused,  and  that  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
charge  against  a  union  official  is  true,  and 
not  simply  a  trumped  up  charge  to  weak- 
en the  union,  there  is  always  rapid  and 
decisive  action  by  the  union  to  punish  such 
an  official.  That  any  abuse  of  power  by  of- 
ficials for  blackmail  or  graft  is  necessarily 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  union, 
and  consequently  can  never  be  regarded 
with  favor  by  trade  unionists  themselves. 

IX 

The  action  and  policies  of  trade  unions 
are  frequently  the  result  neither  of  reason 
nor  of  a  purely  economic  interest,  but  on 
the  contrary  are  determined  largely  by 
union  labor  politics. 

This  charge  is  generally  met  by  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  union  officials 
that  unions  are  subject  to  the  same  defects 
as  other  democratic  institutions,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  unions  have  always,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  adopted  all 
the  measures  which  have  proved  of  value 
in  the  political  field  to  insure  actual  democ- 
racy. They  point  out  that  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  were  adopted  by 
the  unions,  before  they  found  any  genera! 
support  in  the  field  of  political  government 
in  this  country. 

X 

The  unions  create  antagonism  between 
the  employer  and  his  individual  employes. 
and  undermine  the  discipline  of  the  shop. 

This  is  denied  by  the  unions.  It  is  in- 
sisted that  the  employer  regards  any  in- 
struction of  individual  workmen  with  re- 
gard to  their  rights  as  an  attempt  to  create 
antagonism  and  to  destroy  discipline.  That 
the  employer  who  makes  this  point  is  not 
interested  in  the  orderly  and  harmonious 
conduct  of  his  shop,  but  in  having  the  in- 
dividual employes  subjugated  so  they  will 
be  entirely  subservient  to  his  ivishes. 

XI 

The  unions,  as  soon  as  they  acquire 
st-ngih  of  numbers  and  a  compact  or- 
j'rU!7'>ti(  n,  make  unreasonable  demands  up- 
i'ii  <nv>'oyers  and  imperil  the  very  life  of 
the  industry. 

The  ii'iicn  representatives  insist  that, 
while  their  organizations  are  subject  to  the 
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frailties  of  human  nature,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  will  show  that  un- 
reasonable demands  seldom  arise  from 
strong  organisations,  but  on  the  contrary, 
are  made  by  weak  unions  which  have  little 
to  lose  by  erratic  action. 

XII 

Some  unions  are  disloyal  to  the  state,  in 
that  they  prohibit  their  members  from  join- 
ing the  militia,  and  discriminate  against 
men  who  have  served  in  the  regular  army. 

The  unions,  in  reply,  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  specific  cases  where  such  action 
has  been  taken;  but  their  representatives 
admit  that  a  strong  suspicion  and  aversion 
to  the  militia  has  grown  up  in  the  minds 
of  many  individual  unionists,  not  toward 
the  militia  as  a  state  institution,  but  as  a 
tool  which  is  used  by  the  employers  for 
their  own  advantage  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  union. 

XIII 

The  unions  are  not  sincere  in  their  de- 
mands for  collective  bargaining,  for,  as 
soon  as  they  have  obtained  power  in  any 
trade  or  locality,  they  proceed  to  make 
their  demands  in  the  form  of  ultimatums 
to  the  employers. 

The  union  representatives  state  that, 
while  in  many  cases  terms  are  fixed  by  the 
union  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  or- 
ganizations of  employers  with  which  to 
take  up  such  questions,  nevertheless,  the 
unions  are  at  alt  times  ready  to  discuss  their 
demands  either  with  individual  employers 
or  any  associations  directly  interested. 
That  wherever  the  employers  accept  such 
conditions,  it  is  due  to  their  own  apathy 
in  failing  to  form  a  proper  organization 
with  which  the  unions  can  deal. 

XIV 

The  union  rules  are  designed  for  selfish 
purposes,  and  make  for  waste  and  social 
inefficiency.  As  -  instances,  witnesses  have 
cited  the  rules  in  the  printing  industry, 
limiting  the  amount  and  character  of  work 
which  feeders  for  pressmen  are  allowed 
to  perform,  and  specifying  that  all  plates 
must  be  reset  by  members  of  the  union, 
even  when  furnished  in  usable  form. 

The  unions  reply  that  each  of  these  rules, 
if  carefully  considered,  will  be  found  to 
be  reasonable  and  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  employes. 
That  the  rules  which  are  most  frequently 
cited  as  being  of  an  unreasonable  char- 


acter, are  those  which  were  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  employers  for  their  own  in- 
terest. 

XV 

The  acceptance  of  union  conditions 
yields  the  control  of  many  elements  of  a 
business  to  union  officials,  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  industry,  and  who  have  no 
direct  interest  in  its  progress  and  life. 

The  union  representatives  state  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  control  of  those  elements 
of  a  business  in  which  the  union  interests 
itself,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  and 
of  the  members  of  the  organisation  who 
have  the  most  direct  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

XVI 

The  unions,  while  asserting  their  right 
to  control  certain  elements  of  the  employ- 
ers' business,  are  unable  to  prevent  juris- 
dictional  disputes  among  themselves,  and  as 
a  result  cause  enormous  loss  to  the  in- 
dustry and  the  public. 

The  reply  of  labor  representatives  is, 
that  jurisdiciional  disputes  arise  inevitably 
from  the  rapidly  changing  character  of 
American  industry;  that  they  are  more 
genuinely  deplored  by  the  unions  than  by 
any  one  else;  and  that  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  either  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence or  to  settle  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

XVII 

The  unions  use  the  "sympathetic  strike" 
ruthlessly,  illegally,  and  to  the  certain  in- 
jury of  innocent  parties  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  dispute. 

The  unions  reply  that  the  sympathetic 
strike  is  used,  only  after  mature  consid- 
eration, for  the  protection  of  their  fellow 
employes.  That  the  sympathetic  strike  is 
entirely  legal,  and  the  so-called  innocent 
parties  are  subject  to  injury,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  union,  but  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar economic  position  which  they  hap- 
pen to  occupy. 

XVIII 

The  unions,  by  using  the  so-called  "sec- 
ondary boycott,"  are  guilty  of  an  illegal 
act  of  conspiracy  to  injure  innocent  parties 
who  are  neither  responsible  for,  nor  in- 
terested in,  the  dispute  at  issue. 

The  unions  reply  that  it  is  certainly  legal 
for  an  individual,  or  indeed  for  a  corpora- 
tion, to  withhold  its  patronage  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  equally  legal  for  an  association  of 
workers,  acting  as  an  entity,  to  do  the 
same  thing. 


Criticism     ot     Existing    Trade     Unions 

By  Socialists  and  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 


I 

O  RGAjNIZATION  on  craft  lines  defeats 
solidarity  and  at  times  makes  labor 
organizations  the  tools  of  the  employers. 
The  representatives  of  trade  unions  reply 
that  the  best  justification  of  the  craft  form 
of  organisation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  unions  formed  on  this  basis  pros- 
pered, while  in  many  cases  ambitious  at- 
tempts to  organize  without  regard  to 
crafts  have  resulted  in  complete  failure.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  question  of  the 
method  of  organisation  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
ticability and  the  choice  of  the  individual 
members. 

II 

^  CCEPTANCE,  especially  by  conserva- 
tive leaders,  of  the  idea  that  the  in- 
terests of  employers  and  of  labor  are  the 


same,  makes  the  existing  trade  union  an 
ally  in  the  exploitation  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  union  workmen,  as  well  as  of  un- 
organized labor. 

The  trade  union  representatives  state 
that  there  is  no  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  interests  of  employers  and 
workmen,  other  than  the  firm  belief  that 
whatever  advances  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ers and  improves  their  material  condition, 
must  be  valuable  to  the  employer  by  giv- 
ing more  efficient  and  competent  employes. 

Ill 

'T/lHE  lack  of  democracy  in  trade  unions, 
land  domination  by  individual  leaders, 
hinder  development  of  the  rank  and  file 
and  make  it  easy  for  the  employer  to  pre- 
vent aggressive  action. 


It  is  said  by  the  labor  representatives 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  trade  unions  are 
the  most  democratic  organisations  in  the 
world,  and  that  their  leaders  possess  no 
greater  power  than  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  unions. 

IV 

P  HE  existing  trade  unions  are,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  attempts  to  se- 
cure through  monopoly  all  the  improve- 
ments for  the  skilled  workers,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  unskilled.  The  unskilled 
workers  are  therefore  regarded  as  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  no  effective  attempt  is 
made  to  organize  them. 

The  trade  union  representatives  repudiate 
these  charges,  and  state  that  their  efforts 
to  organise  the  unskilled  are  more  com- 
plete and  far  reaching  than  any  attempts 
which  have  been  made  by  their  critics. 
They  insist,  moreover,  that  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  the  organisation  of  the  unskilled 
workers  into  trade  unions,  is  the  campaign 
of  opposition  which  is  continually  pursued 
by  these  very  critics. 

V 

rp  HE    trade    unions,    by    neglecting    the 
political  field,  fail  to  use  their  most  ef- 
fective weapon. 

The  trade  union  representatives  reply 
that  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  use 
labor  organisations  for  political  purposes 
shows  a  succession  of  failures,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  disintegration  of  such  or- 
ganisations. That  the  trade  unions  urge 
their  members  to  utilize  the  ballot  for  their 
own  industrial  interests. 


VI 


T 


HE  trade  unions,  by  accepting  the  phil- 
osophy that  labor  is  a  commodity,  at- 
tempt only  to  get  the  best  price  for  its 
sale,  and  are  constantly  defeated  because 
the  employer,  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
commodities  which  he  sells,  is  able  not 
only  to  recoup  himself,  but  to  pass  the  in- 
crease to  the  consumers,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whom  are  themselves  laborers. 

The  trade  union  representatives  repudi- 
ate the  acceptance  of  any  philosophy  which 
regards  labor  as  a  commodity,  and  point  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  recents 
Acts  of  Congress  they  have  secured  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  denying  that  labor 
is  a  commodity,  but  also  to  the  long  list 
of  legislative  measures,  secured  by  the 
efforts  of  the  trade  unions,  which  are  in- 
tended to  promote  the  well-being  of  men, 
women  and  children. 

VII 

'J*  HE  restrictions  on  membership  which 
have  been  set  up  by  many  craft  unions, 
in  the  form  of  high  initiation  fees  and 
disbarment  on  account  of  race  and  color, 
are  undemocratic  and  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  real  solidarity  of  labor. 

The  trade  union  representatives  answer 
that  the  initiation  fees,  as  a  rule,  are  ex- 
tremely reasonable;  that  where  high  fees 
are  charged  there  is  some  well  grounded 
necessity  therefor;  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  restrictions  as  to  race  or  color, 
and  that  by  the  very  necessities  of  our  so- 
cial institutions,  these  must  be  determined 
in  many  instances  according  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  trades  and  localities; 
that  excessive  fees  and  racial  and  other 
discriminations  are  the  acts  of  individual 
unions;  and  that  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment, among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade 
unions,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
charging  of  excessive  fees  and  to  discrim- 
inatinns  undemocratic  in  character. 


Industry 
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U  'THE  CRITICISMS  OUTLINED  ARE 
THOSE  PRESENTED  CHIEFLY  BY 
TRADE  UNION  WITNESSES,  WHO  WITH- 
OUT EXCEPTION,  APPROVED  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  STRONG  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  EM- 
PLOYERS FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  NEGOTIAT- 
ING AND  MAINTAINING  COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS.  THE  CRITICISMS  WERE 
rHERKFORE  DIRECTED  ALMOST  EXCLUSIVE- 
LY Ai.AlNST  THOSE  ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH 
DO  NOT  HAVE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS,  AND 
WHICH  ARE  CONDUCTED  ON  EITHER 

'OPEX  snr.p'  OR  'ANTI-UNION'  POLICIES." 


Criticisms   of   Employers'    Associations 

Chiefly  by  Trade  Union  Witnesses 


I 

X/JANV  of  these  associations,  while  act- 
ing collectively  themselves,    deny   or 
attempt   to   prevent     the     organization   of 
their  workers. 

The  reply  of  the' employers  is  that  they 
do  not  object  to  the  organization  of  their 
vorkers  along  proper  lines,  but  that  they 
III  not  tolerate  organizations  which  inter- 
fere with  the  employer's  right  to  conduct 
his  business  as  he  sees  fit,  or  which  pre- 
vent the  free  American  workman  from  se- 
curing employment  under  such  conditions 
as  he  wishes  to  accept. 

II 

'J'-  HE  associations  are  maintained  largely 
for  the  advantage  of  paid  officials  and 
lawyers,  who  create  an  atmosphere  of  bit- 
terness and  hatred  and  provoke  trouble  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  in  employment. ' 

The  employers  reply  that  this  charge  is 
untrue,  as  the  associations  are  voluntarily 
formed  and  the  officials  and  attorneys  are 
paid  and  retained  only  as  long  as  they 
fulfill  their  duties  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner. 

Ill 

P  HE  salaried  secretaries  and  managers 
of  many  of  the  associations  are  not 
themselves  employers,  and  have  no  direct 
interest  in  the  industries  which  they  repre- 
sent, nor  knowledge  of  the  existing  indus- 
trial conditions  except  through  hearsay. 

The  employers  reply  that  these  secretar- 
ies and  managers  are  well  fitted  for  the 
positions  which  they  occupy,  and  since  they 
merely  carry  out  policies  which  are  'dic- 
tated by  practical  employers,  their  lack  of 
contact  with  industry  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

IV 

P  HE    associations    are   usually   undemo- 
cratic   in      form,      and      are    generally 
dominated   by    small    cliques    who   use   the 
organization    for   their   own   purposes. 

The  employers  reply  that  the  form  of 
organisation  is  that  which  business  ex- 
perience has  showit  to  be  most  effective, 
and  that  is  what  is  called  "domination  by 
cliques"  is  simply  the  centralization  of 
power  and  responsibility. 


'f  HE  employers'  associations  are  gener- 
ally ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the 
conditions  of  the  workmen  in  their  own 
industries,  and  have  no  concern  for  the 
progress  of  humanity. 

Apart  from  the  associations  which  claim 
to  be  active  in  humanitarian  work,  the 
reply  is  generally  made  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  effected  simply  for  business  rea- 
sons, as  a  defense  against  trade  union  en- 
croachment, and  leaves  its  members  free 
to  carry  out  their  altruistic  plans  in  their 
own  wav. 

VI 

'J1  HE  employers'  associations  which  keep 
a    record    of    individual    employes    use 
such   records   as   a  method  of   blacklisting 
agitators  and  active  union  men. 

The  employers  reply  that  it  is  entirely 
let/a!  and  proper  to  keep  such  records,  and 


l,i  hire  men  on  the  basis  of  their  past  per- 
formances. That  this  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  favoritism,  and  can  be  objected  to 
only  by  those  who  seek  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  some  purpose  other  than  that  of 
exchanging  "a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  wage."  That  the  elimination  of  the 
agitator  is  in  the  interest  not  only  of  shop 
discipline,  but  also  of  industrial  peace. 

VII 

'T  HE   employers'   associations   which   op- 
pose trade  unions,  boycott  the  employ- 
ers of  union  labor  and  goods  bearing  the 
union  label. 

The  employers  reply  that  this  action, 
where  used,  has  been  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  defense  against  the  aggressions  of  trade 
unions. 

VIII 

P  HE  employers'  associations,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  armed  guards  and  gunmen, 
not  only  maintain  a  state  of  feudalism,  but 
also  thereby  display  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  those  branches  of  the  state  created 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
Furthermore,  these  armed  guards  and  gun- 
men provoke  and  create  violence  and  dis- 
order to  put  the  strikers  in  a  false  position 
before  the  public,  to  harass  the  strikers 
by  involving  them  in  unwarranted  arrests, 
or  to  create  and  maintain  employment  for 
themselves. 

The  reply  of  the  employers  is,  first  that 
the  employment  of  the  guards  in  no  sense 
arises  from  disrespect  for  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  state,  but  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  individual  officials 
to  perform  their  duties.  Second,  the  em- 
ployment of  these  guards  is  a  matter  of 
heavy  expense,  which  would  not  be  incur- 
red if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life  and  property,  and 
that  the  employment  of  armed  guards  is 
the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  labor  vio- 
lence. Third,  the  existence  of  violence  is 
most  detrimental  to  the  property  of  the 
employer  and  the  safety  of  his  faithful 
employes,  and  consequently  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  it  should  be  provoked  with  the 
employer's  knowledge  or  approval. 

IX 

'J'  HE  employers'  associations  maintain 
corps  of  detectives  and  spies  for  no 
legitimate  purpose,  but  simply  to  spy  on 
the  activities  of  unions,  to  harass  union 
members  and  officials,  and  to  provoke 
strikes  at  such  times  as  they  are  sure  to. 
be  lost. 

The  employers  reply  that  such  detectives 
as  are  used  are  employed  merely  to  ob- 
tain information  needed  by  the  associa- 
tions, and  that  it  can  hardly  be  believed 
that  employers  stir  up  trouble  among  their 
own  employes  and  suffer  the  consequent 
losses  and  dangers. 

X 

'J'  HE  employers'  associations  maintain 
or  have  access  to  bodies  of  strike- 
breakers, who  are  not  bona  fide  workmen, 
but  simply  a  reserve  of  mercenaries  for 
use  in  industrial  war. 

The  reply  of  the  employers  is  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  manager  is  to  keep  his 
plant  in  operation,  and  that  when  a  strike 
occurs  he  necessarily  secures  ivorkmen  to 
take  the  place  of  the  strikers  from  the 
most  convenient  supply.  The  maintenance 
of  such  a  supply  of  reserves  should  be 
characterized  only  as  an  e.raniplc  of  busi- 
ness foresight. 


"T  HE  employers'  association  undertakes 
the  support  and  defense  of  its  mem- 
bers in  strikes,  without  determining  first 
whether  or  not  such  strikes  are  justified  by 
existing  conditions. 

The  employers  reply  that  this  is  by  no 
means  characteristic,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  foolish  for  any  association  to  follow 
such  a  policy.  Moreover,  even  where  condi- 
tions may  apparently  justify  a  strike,  there 
is  frequently  a  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved which  must  be  defended  by  the  as- 
sociation. 

XII 

'J'  HE  associations  which  advocate  the  so- 
called  "open  shop"  are  insincere,  as 
this  is  a  device  which  is  uniformly  used  to 
eliminate  union  men  and  all  who  are  ac- 
tive in  the  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions and  in  securing  for  employes  their 
rights. 

The  employers  repudiate  this  charge  of 
insincerity,  and  reply  that  it  is  true  that 
many  employers  who  started  to  conduct 
a  genuine  "open  shop"  have  found  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  employ  union  men,  as 
they  secure  employment  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization,  and  not  to  better  the 
condition  of  themselves  of  their  fellow  em- 
ployes through  the  proper  channels.  Never- 
theless, where  such  a  change  of  policy  has 
been  adopted,  it  has  been  forced  by  hostile 
adtions  on  the  part  of  the  union  men  and 
agitators,  and  that  a  genuine  "open  shop" 
policy  would  be  resumed,  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  done  without  the  risk  of  endan- 
gering discipline  and  loyalty  of  employes, 

XIII 

""P  HE  employers  use  their  connection 
with  banks,  and  other  sources  of  credit, 
to  hold  members  of  the  association  in  line 
during  labor  disputes  and  to  compel  out- 
siders to  join  the  association.  This  is  ad- 
vanced by  representatives  of  labor  as  an 
aggravated  case  of  "secondary  boycott," 
and  more  oppressive  than  anything  that 
could  possibly  be  devised  or  carried  out 
by  the  unions. 

The  employers  reply  that  such  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  and  can  be  considered  only 
us  means  of  defense  adopted  as  an  offset 
to  the  unfair  aggressive  tactics  of  trade 
unions. 

XIV 

'T1  HE  members  of  employers'  associa- 
tions by  manipulating  their  advertising 
patronage,  exercise  undue  control  over  the 
press,  for  both  the  suppression  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  facts  regarding  labor  matters. 

The  employers  assert  that  where  such 
action  occurs,  it  is  done  on  the  initiative 
of  the  individual  employers  and  not  as  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  association.  That 
110  association  has  sufficient  power"  over  its 
members  to  control  their  actions  in  so  vital 
a  matter  as  advertising,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sired, i 

XV 

'P  HROUGH  their  social  and  business 
contact  with  judges  and  other  public 
officials,  the  members  of  employers'  as- 
sociations are  able  to  influence  their  at- 
titudes and  actions  during  industrial  dis- 
putes. 

The  employers  deny  this  charge,  and  in- 
sist that  the  influence  of  labor  over  judges 
who  are  elected  is  much  stronger  than  any 
that  could  possibly  be  exerted  in  this  man- 
ner. 

IContinued  on  next  paiie.} 
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The  Survey,  December  12,  1914 


"Underlying  Causes  of  Dissatisfaction  ;n  the  Industrial  Situation." 


Most  Frequently  Advanced  by  Witnesses 


Advanced  by  Employers 


1.  Largely     a     world-wide     movement 
arising   from  a   laudable  desire   for  better 
living  conditions.    Advanced  by  representa- 
tives of  labor,  sociologists  and  employers, 
and  generally  endorsed. 

2.  A    protest    against    low    wages,    long 
hours,    and    improper    working    conditions 
in    many    industries.      Advanced    by   prac- 
tically all  labor  representatives  and  assent- 
ed to  by  many  employers. 

3.  A  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
for   a  voice   in   the   determination   of   the 
conditions  under  which  they  labor,  and  a 
revolt   against   arbitrary   treatment   of    in- 
dividual workers  and  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  organization.    This  was  almost  uni- 
formly approved  by  labor  witnesses. 

4.  Unemployment  and  the  insecurity  of 
employment.     Generally  advanced  by  wit- 
nesses from  every  standpoint. 

5.  Unjust  distribution  of  the  product  of 
industry.     Advanced  by  most  labor  repre- 
sentatives and  agreed  to  by  some  employ- 
ers. 

6.  Misunderstanding       and       prejudice. 
Agreed  to  by  employers  and  employes. 

7.  Agitation    and    agitators.      Generally 
advanced   by   employers   but    defended    by 
labor  representatives  and  others  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  education. 

8.  The   rapid   rise     of     prices   as   com- 
pared  with   wages.     This  was  given  by  a 
very  large     number     of     employers,  labor 
witnesses,  and  students  of  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

9.  A   rapidly   growing   feeling   that  re- 
dress  for  injustice  and  oppression  cannot 
be  secured  through  existing  governmental 
institutions.     The  statement  came  from  a 
large  number  of  labor  witnesses. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  stated  by  many 
witnesses  that  the  tremendous  immigra- 
tion of  the  last  quarter  century,  while  not 
itself  a  direct  cause  of  unrest,  has  served 
to  accentuate  the  conditions  arising  from 
other  causes  by  creating  an  oversupply  of 
labor,  unfamiliar  with  American  customs, 
language,  and  conditions. 


1.  Normal  and  healthy  desire   for  bet- 
ter living  conditions. 

2.  Misunderstanding       and       prejudice. 
Lack  of  conception  that  interests  of  labor 
and  capital   are   identical. 

3.  Agitation  by  politicians  and  irrespon- 
sible agitators. 

4.  Unemployment. 

5.  Unreasonable   demands   arising  from 
strength   of  organization. 

6.  Labor    leaders    who    stir   up    trouble 
to  keep  themselves  in  office  and  to  graft 
on  employers. 

7.  Inefficiency  of   workers,   resulting   in 
ever  increasing  cost  of  living. 

8.  Rapidly  increasing  complexity  of  in- 
dustry. 

9.  Sudden  transition  of  large  numbers 
of  foreigners  from  repression  to  freedom, 
which  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  labor 
agitators. 

10.  Universal  craze  to  get  rich  quick. 

11.  Decay  of  old  ideas  of  honesty  and 
thrift. 

12.  Misinformation  in  newspapers. 

13.  Too   many   organizations    for   com- 
bative purposes  instead  of  for  co-operation. 

14.  Violence  in  labor  troubles. 

15.  Sympathetic     strikes    and    jurisdic- 
tional  disputes. 

16.  Boycotting   and   picketing. 

17.  Meddlesome  and  burdensome  legis- 
lation. 

18.  The   "closed     shop,"     which   makes 
for  labor  monopoly. 

19.  Financial    irresponsibility    of    labor 
unions. 


The   Witnesses 

Who  appeared  before  the  i-mmiiisxion 
represented  31!l  organizations,  firms  and 
rorporations,  distributed  as  follows : 

Labor  organizations    82 

Employers'    associations    36 

Firms   and    corporations 113 

Civic   organizations    38 

I'uhlip   Institutions    .  r,n 


[Continued  from  page  <?&/.! 

XVI 

'J'  HE  officials  and  members  of  employ- 
ers' associations  frequently  attempt  to 
influence  the  actions  of  union  officials  by 
bribes  and  other  considerations,  and  even 
when  such  bribery  is  known  or  acknowl- 
edged the  associations  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
move or  discipline  the  offending  member. 

The  reply  of  the  employers  is  that  such 
bribes  are  generally  solicited  or  secured  by 
coercion,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
discipline  a  membtr  who  has  been  "held 
up"  by  labor  officials. 

XVII 

T"  HE  employers'  associations  regularly 
oppose  humane  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion until  it  is  inevitable,  and,  if  support 
is  then  given,  it  is  only  to  secure  modifica- 
tions which  weaken  or  destroy  it. 

The  employers  assert  that  the  attitude 
of  their  organizations  and  individual  mem- 
bers toward  remedial  legislation  is  rapidly 
growing  more  and  more  liberal,  and  they 
point  to  their  indorsement  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  workmen's  compensation  acts  and 
safety  and  sanitation  measures. 


XVIII 

'J'  HE  employers  maintain  paid  lobbyists, 
to   obstruct   or   influence   legislation   by 
their    connection    with    individual    legisla- 
tors. 

The  employers  state  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  heavy  expense,  which  would  not  be 
borne  if  experience  had  not  demonstrated 
the  need  of  having  representatives  at  the 
slate  and  national  capitals  to  protect  them- 
selves against  meddlesome,  foolish,  and 
burdensome  laws.  That  if  there  were  no 
labor  lobbyists,  the  employers  would  glad- 
ly avoid  this  expense. 

XIX 

'J'  HE  employers'  associations  are  fre- 
ntly  used  to  prevent  competing  firms 
from  entering  the  same  territory.  In  this 
action  the  unions  claim  that  the  employers 
virtually  set  up  the  "closed  shop,"  but 
without  fundamental  basis  of  social  pro-* 
gress  which  underlies  the  demand  for  the 
"union  shop." 

The  employers  reph  that  if  such  a  situa- 
tion exists,  it  is  contrary  both  to  common 
/(in1  and  to  the  Sherman  Act  and  should, 
therefore,  be  prosecuted  rather  than  dis- 
cussed. 


Advanced  by  Employees 


1.  Normal  and  healthy  desire  for  better 
living  conditions. 

2.  Protest     against     low     wages,     long 
hours,    insanitary     and     dangerous    condi- 
tions  existing  in   many   industries. 

3.  Demand    for      industrial    democracy, 
and   revolt   against  the   suppression   of   or- 
ganization. 

4.  Unemployment,     and   the     insecurity 
which   the  wage-earner   feels   at   all   times. 

5.  Unjust    distribution    of    the    product 
of    industry.      "Exploitation    of    the    many 
l)y   the   favored   few."     "Demand   for   full 
share  of  production." 

6.  L'njust  attitude  of  police  and  court 

7.  There   is  one   law   for  the  rich, 
other   for  the  poor. 

8.  Immigration  and  the  consequent  over- 
supply  of  labor. 

9.  Existence  of     a     "double  standard," 
which  sanctions  only  a  poor  living  in  re 
turn  for  the  hardest  manual  labor,  and  at 
the  same  time  luxury  for  persons  who  per- 
form no  useful  service  whatever. 

10.  Disregard  of  grievances  of  individ- 
ual  employes   and   lack   of   machinery   for 
redressing   the   same. 

11.  Control  by  "big  business"  over  both 
industry   and   state. 

12.  Fear  on  the  part  of  those  in  com- 
fortable positions  of  being  driven  to  pov- 
erty  by   sickness,   accident,   or   involuntary 
loss  of  employment. 

13.  Inefficiency   of   workers   on   account 
of  lack  of  proper  training. 

14.  Unfair  competition  from  prison  and 
other  exploited   labor. 

15.  The  rapid  pace  of  modern  industry, 
which   results   in   accidents   and  premature 
old  age. 

16.  Lack   of    attention    to   sickness    and 
accidents,  and  the  difficulty  and  delay  in- 
cident to  securing  compensation   for  acci- 
dents  under  the   common   law   and   under 
the  statutes     of     states     which     have  not 
adopted  modern  methods  dealing  with  these 
questions. 

17.  Arbitrary    discharge   of   employes. 

18.  Blacklisting  of  individual  employes. 

19.  Exploitation  and  cruel  treatment  of 
women  and  children  in  industry. 

20.  Promotion  of  violence  by  the  use  of 
gunmen,  spies,  and  provokers  hired  by  em- 
ployers. 

21.  Attempt  to  destroy  unionism  by  the 
pretense  of  the  "open  shop." 

22.  Ignorance    of    social    economics    on 
the  part  of  employers  and  indifference  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  their  employes. 

23.  Monopolization  of  land  and  natural 
resources. 

24.  Suppression  of  free  speech  and  right 
of  peaceful  assembly. 


["*  HE  employers'  associations  are  not  in- 
corporated   nor    financially    responsible. 
The  reply  is  that  such   incorporation   is 
not    necessary,  as    the    individual   members 
can   easily   be  sued,  and   have   tangible  as- 
sets  11*011   which   tiny   proper  damages   can 
be  le'i  •/<•(/. 
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P  11  K  employers'  associations  seldom  dis- 
cipline    their     members     for     breaking 
labor  contracts,  or  for  failing  to  carry  out 
the  awards  of  arbitration  boards. 

The  employers  reply  that  the  individual 
firms  guilty  of  breaking  such  agreements 
are  directly  responsible,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parties  affected  to  bring  suits, 
in  such  cases,  for  the  recovery  of  the  prop- 
er damages. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


I TATE  PENSIONS  TO  MOTHERS  IN  HAMILTON  COUNTY, 
OHIO-By  T.  J.  EDMONDS  and   MAURICE   B.  HEXTER 


CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICER, 
JUVENILE  COURT 


UNITED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 


CINCINNATI  WAS  the  first  com- 
munity to  take  advantage  of  the  Ohio 
mothers'  pension  law  to  any  great  ex- 
tent and  the  Cincinnati  method  is  a  so- 
cial workers'  system  which  other  cities 
in  Ohio  are  making  a  model  for  their 
own  beginnings.  The  Ohio  law  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  on  the  subject. 

Sentiment  for  mothers'  pensions  as- 
sumed definite  form  in  Ohio  in  1912 
when  a  tendency  toward  progressive 
legislation  realized  itself  in  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  At  the  same  time 
the  Scripps-McRae  League  of  news- 
papers conducted  an  editorial  campaign 
for  mothers'  pensions.  In  response  to 
the  apparently  popular  demand,  the 
1913  session  of  the  Legislature  enacted 
a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  to  child-caring  institutions, 
known  as  the  Childrens'  Code.  Em- 
bodied within  the  code  was  the  mothers' 
pension  act. 

The  code  was  prepared  by  Judge 
Babst  of  Akron  and  A.  D.  Baldwin,  a 
Cleveland  attorney  with  a  social  view- 
point. These  men  consulted  the  social 
workers  and  the  public  officials  in  vari- 
ous cities.  As  a  result  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  social  workers  of  Cincinnati 
there  was  included  in  the  law  a  section 
which  provided  for  investigation  and 
supervision  by  social  workers  and  also 
permitted  the  absence  from  the  home  of 
the  mother  for  a  time  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  mothers 
whose  husbands  are  dead,  permanently 
disabled  mentally  or  physically,  or  im- 
prisoned ;  and  mothers  whose  husbands 
have  deserted  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years  may,  when  they  are  poor 
and  have  children  not  entitled  to  age 
and  schooling  certificates,  receive  from 
the  county  an  allowance  not  to  exceed 
$15  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  $7 
for  each  additional  child.  These  funds 
are  distributed  through  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  pensioners  must  have  been 
residents  of  some  county  in  the  state  for 
two  years. 

'  I  *HE  conditions  under  which  a  grant 
is  made  are  that  the  children  must  be 
living  with  the  mother,  who  must  be  a 
proper  person  to  bring  them  up.  Her 
condition  must  require  that,  without  the 
pension,  she  would  work  regularly  away 
from  home.  A  preliminary  examination 
must  be  made  by  a  probation  officer,  an 
associated  charities  or  humane  society 
visitor,  or  other  competent  person  or 
agency  and  a  written  report  be  filed. 

As  the  law  did  not  go  into  effect  un- 
til after  the  budget  commissions  had 
met  in  the  summer  of  1913.  no  funds 


would  have  become  available  from  regu- 
lar sources  until  March,  1915.  How- 
ever, the  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1914  passed  an  enabling  act 
authorizing  county  commissioners  to 
transfer  money  from  other  funds  into 
the  mothers'  pension  fund.  In  March, 
Judge  Frank  M.  Gorman  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Hamilton  County  asked  the 
county  commissioners  to  make  such  a 
transfer  and  $63,000  was  assigned. 
This  just  about  equalled  the  amount  that 
might  be  raised  by  the  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  tax  levy  provided  by  the  law. 

Immediately  following  the  action  of 
the  county  commissioners,  a  Mothers' 
Pension  Advisory  Committee  was  form- 
ed, consisting  of  six  representative  citi- 
zens— none  paid  workers,  but  all  ex- 
perienced in  social  service.  The  chair- 
man, formerly  president  of  the  United 
Jewish  Charities,  has  large  business  in- 
terests; another  member  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Charities  and  a 
Unitarian  minister;  a  third,  a  salaried 
business  man  and  former  president  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  an- 
other, a  national  officer  of  an  important 
labor  union  and  editor  of  a  labor  jour- 
nal; a  fifth,  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
German  business  man ;  the  sixth,  the 
wife  of  a  university  professor  and  a 
worker  in  the  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cate office  of  the  public  schools. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
social  workers,  a  trained  force  of  about 
sixty  investigators  was  secured  to  look 
into  the  1,200  applications  that  had  ac- 
cumulated. Most  of  these  workers  were 
loaned  by  various  organizations,  chiefly 
the  Associated  Charities  and  the  United 
Jewish  Charities.  Cases  were  assigned 
either  directly  from  the  court  or  in 
groups  to  heads  of  organizations  who 
reassigned  them  to  their  workers  or 
volunteers. 

By  the  first  of  May,  several  hundred 
cases  had  been  assigned  and  about  one 
hundred  had  been  completely  investi- 
gated. As  the  cases  came  in,  they  were 
classed  into  four  groups.  The  A  cases 
were  those  which  on  the  face  seemed 
urgent.  These  were  then  reassigned, 
the  collateral  references  looked  into  and 
all  the  minor  points  in  the  investigations 
completed.  The  B  cases  were  those 
which  might  later  be  granted  pensions 
but  which  could  be  postponed  for  the 
time  being.  The  C  cases  were  the 
doubtful  ones  and  the  rejected  cases 
were  labelled  D. 

The  last  three  classes  of  cases  were 
considered  by  the  advisory  committee 
only  in  a  formal  way,  accepting  usually 
the  judgment  of  its  chairman  and  the 


chief  probation  officer.  The  A  cases 
were  fully  presented  to  the  committee 
and  carefully  considered.  The  amount 
of  the  pension,  if  one  was  to  be  granted, 
was  determined  and  conditions  and 
recommendations  imposed  and  suggest- 
ed. The  applicants  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  judge  two  days  later  and  pen- 
sions were  granted  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

By  May  1  the  first  pensions  had  been 
granted  and  on  October  30,  358  pensions 
had  been  granted  and  over  1,300  inves- 
tigations made. 

In  Cincinnati  all  investigations  are 
made  by  social  workers  attached  to  pri- 
vate organizations  instead  of  by  officers 
of  the  court.  This  centralizes  the  work 
in  familiar  hands  and  removes  political 
influence  from  the  investigation. 

In  the  construction  of  the  investiga- 
tion blanks  special  pains  were  taken  to 
bring  out  such  facts  as  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  deserting,  imprison- 
ed or  disabled  husband;  the  ability  of 
relatives  to  assist ;  other  sources  of  in- 
come, such  as  payments  from  boarders 
and  lodgers,  pensions,  benefits,  etc.; 
recreational  facilities;  characteristics  of 
the  various  members  of  the  family  unit. 
All  cases  were  cleared  through  the 
Confidential  Exchange. 

pHREE  well-known  social  workers, 
the  heads  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  United  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  were  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  follow-up  work 
on  all  cases.  They  agreed  to  have  visits 
made  and  to  file  reports  on  their  cases 
at  least  one  a  month.  And  to  compel  at 
least  a  monthly  visit,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  pension  vouchers  should  be  per- 
sonally delivered  by  the  supervisors. 

The  proposed  constructive  work  falls 
into  four  classes.  1.  The  absolute  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  pensions  were 
granted,  such  as  removal  to  fit  habita- 
tion, attendance  at  the  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League  Dispensary,  etc.  2.  Con- 
structive suggestions  contained  in  the 
investigation  blank.  These  of  course 
were  subject  to  change  at  the  option  of 
the  chief  probation  officer  and  the  su- 
pervisor. 3.  Constructive  action  as  de- 
termined by  the  supervisors.  4.  Efforts 
to  attain  general  progress  along  certain 
fixed  phases  of  family  life  such  as 
health,  economy,  diet,  general  order  and 
sanitation  in  the  home,  personal  appear- 
ance, recreational,  social  and  religious 
activities,  reading  and  general  culture, 
school  attendance,  conduct  and  scholar- 
ship. 

In  the  assignment  of  cases  three 
groups  were  made.  1.  To  the  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities  were  as- 
signed those  cases  which  had  received 
regular  or  recurring  relief,  non-Jewish 
or  cases  in  which  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society.  Salvation  Army,  Anti- 
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Tuberculosis  League  and  other  organi- 
zations closely  co-operating  with  the 
Associated  Charities  were  interested, 
and  cases  requiring  difficult  and  detailed 
constructive  work  and  close  supervision. 
2.  To  the  director  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  were  assigned  those 
cases  without  a  relief  record,  or  with 
a  brief  one,  county  cases  and  cases  not 
requiring  close  supervision.  3.  Jewish 
•cases  and  cases  requiring  supervision  of 
business  were  assigned  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  Jewish  Charities. 
On  the  latter  cases  the  superintendent 
assigned  his  business  and  employment 
expert. 

The  court  strongly  backs  up  the  super- 
visors in  their  constructive  work  and 
refuses  to  interfere  or  to  encourage  the 
pensioner  to  complain. 

PHE  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  has  detailed  four  paid 
workers  to  the  task  of  supervision,  one 
on  full  time.  The  assignments  are  so 
arranged  that  the  same  visitor  who  pre- 
viously dispensed  assistance  is  not  the 
present  supervisor.  The  director  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  organ- 
ized a  corps  of  volunteers  with  some  ex- 
perience in  social  work. 

On  the  whole,  the  reports  filed  by  the 
supervisors  are  gratifying  and  show  im- 
provement in  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Whether  this  demonstrates  the 
value  of  public  pensions  or  is  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  the  visitors  trained  by  pri- 
vate charity  is  a  question  which  will  be 
solved  should  the  administration  of  the 
funds  fall  in  the  future  into  the  hands 
of  untrained  public  office-holders.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt,  that  given  a 
court  with  a  social  viewpoint,  co-op- 
erating closely  -with  private  social  en- 
deavor and  allowing  the  latter  a  great 
measure  of  liberty  in  supervision,  there 
is  a  real  advantage  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  control  in  constructive  work 
which  comes  from  the  idea  that  some 
branch  of  the  government  is  backing 
the  advice  of  the -visitor. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  in- 
formation secured  constitutes  valuable 
records  for  the  use  of  private  social 
agencies  and  furnishes  a  splendid  basis 
for  scientific  research.  An  analysis  of 
the  first  one  hundred  cases  granted  pen- 


Blind  Workers  Village 

'THE  exhibit  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Blind  was  in  the 
form  of  a  model  country  village. 
Small  cottages,  lanes,  pergolas, 
hedges,  fountains  and  the  village 
green  made  a  delightful  setting 
for  the  score  of  blind  workers  en- 
gaged in  their  usual  occupations 
from  typewriting  to  screwing  nuts 
on  bolts. 


sions  by  the  court,  made  at  the  request 
of  those  having  the  distribution  and  ap- 
portionment in  charge,  presents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  status  of  the  families  that 
are  being  reached.  Space  forbids  more 
than  a  summary  of  it  here. 

Of  the  first  one  hundred  cases,  75  or 
three-fourths,  were  due  to  widowhood; 
6  were  to  desertion ;  and  19  were  grant- 
ed because  the  husband  was  disabled. 

The  ages  of  the  husbands,  excluding 
the  deserters,  ranged  from  23  to  61, 
with  the  largest  groups  in  the  thirties, 
and  the  median  age  at  death  38.5  years — 
not  the  age  at  which  the  normal  or 
average  man  dies.  No  elaborate  proof 
is  necessary  that  this  is  not  the  allot- 
ted span  of  human  life.  The  causes  of 
death  bring  this  out  clearly,  for  while 
22  causes  are  listed,  21  men — 31.5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number — died  of 
tuberculosis,  and  7 — 8.7  per  cent — of  in- 
dustrial accidents.  Both  are  preventable. 

The  median  age  of  the  widows  is 
37  years,  which  corroborates  the  pre- 
matureness  of  the  men's  deaths.  Of  the 
100  mothers,  64  were  natives,  4  of  whom 
were  Negroes — not  quite  the  number  to 
which  their  proportion  of  the  city's 
population  would  entitle  them. 

In  only  twelve  cases  was  application 
for  the  pension  made  less  than  a  year 
after  the  husband's  death.  Those  who 
applied  at  some  time  before  the  fourth 
year  made  up  64.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  hundred  families  have  322  chil- 
dren, an  average  of  3.22  per  family. 
The  greatest  numbers  had  2  or  3  chil- 
dren (27  and  25  respectively)  while 
one  family  had  7.  Only  13  boys  and  22 
girls — 10.9  per  cent  of  all — were  entitled 
to  age  and  schooling  certificates  permit- 
ting them  to  work. 

Nineteen    families   took   boarders   and 


one  a  lodger — one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

All  of  the  100  mothers  were  employed, 
37  as  laundresses,  12  in  housework,  11 
as  seamstresses  and  the  others  in  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations  from  scrubbing 
to  canvassing.  Their  weekly  earnings 
averaged  $4.63,  the  largest  groups  earn- 
ing $5  and  $6.  Of  the  100  families,  70 
were  being  assisted  by  charity,  2  by 
sons  not  at  home,  2  by  a  union  and  4  by 
friends;  only  22  were  really  self-sup- 
porting when  they  applied  for  a  pension. 

The  hard  struggle  had  left  its  impress 
on  the  mothers,  for  the  report  on  physi- 
cal condition  shows  42  entered  as  "poor" 
or  worse.  Six  were  tuberculous. 

Crowding  prevailed  in  the  homes,  for 
60  of  the  100  lived  in  2  rooms  and  the 
average  was  2.5  rooms — for  a  family 
average  4.22  persons.  The  average  rent 
was  $7.77.  Thirty-seven  had  unsanitary 
or  otherwise  unsuitable  quarters. 

The  total  amount  expended  monthly 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  for  these  cases  is 
$2,403,  or  $24.03  a  month  each.  The 
Chicago  average  for  the  first  one  hun- 
dred cases  was  $23.28.  The  average  per 
child  in  Cincinnati  was  $8.37,  in  Chi- 
cago $6.89.  The  maximum  allowance 
was  granted  in  70  cases  in  Cincinnati,  in 
10  in  Chicago. 

FT  is  too  early  to  ascertain  whether 
standards  of  living  have  been  elevat- 
ed, whether  the  number  of  children  rele- 
gated to  institutions  has  diminished, 
whether  family  responsibility  has  lessen- 
ed or  interest  in  private  philanthropy 
waned.  However,  every  summary  of 
widows'  or  mothers'  pensions  discloses 
the  same  facts — that  premature  widow- 
hood is  due  to  preventable  causes.  The  . 
movement  for  widows'  pensions  is  sprung 
of  a  laudable  impulse  "to  do  justice 
to  the  unfortunate  widow."  Whether 
the  funds  shall  come  from  the  state  or 
from  neighborly  or  mutual  aid  impulses 
is  debatable. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  contribution 
of  this  movement  to  social  evolution  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  to  make  the  truth 
public.  Knowing  the  causes  of  prema- 
ture and  abnormal  widowhood  and  dis- 
ability leaves  only  one  step  to  be  taken 
towards  prevention.  And  then  we  shall 
have  instead  of  pensions  for  widows 
longer  lives  for  fathers. 
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LEAK  IN  QUARANTINE:  STRICTER  MEASURES  NEED- 
ED ON  IMMIGRANT  SHIPS— By  L.  L.  WILLIAMS 

SURGEON.  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE;  CHIEF  MEDICAL 
OFFICER,  ELLIS  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


TllK        CONSERVATION      of      public 

ealth    is    the    business    of    the   people; 

ysicians  can  act  only  as  scouts  to  lo- 
ate  the  enemy  and  indicate  appropriate 
_  Dints  for  attack  or  defense.  No 
apology,  therefore,  is  either  required  or 
offered  for  calling  public  attention  to 
an  obvious  defect  in  the  sanitary  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Defense  against  introduction  of  the 
major  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
cholera  and  plague,  is  adequately  cared 
for  by  the  quarantine  established  by  the 
national  government,  supplemented  at  a 
few  of  the  ports  by  local  quarantines. 
The  common  infectious  diseases,  occur- 
ring principally  among  children,  such 
as  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  for  in- 
stance, are  handled  by  the  health  au- 
thorities of  the  municipalities  in  which 
they  occur.  Ships  having  such  diseases 
on  board  are  not  held  at  the  maritime 
quarantine  stations.  This  division  of 
labor  is  convenient  and  works  well  un- 
der all  ordinary  circumstances;  in  the 
case  of  immigrants  arriving  by  sea,  it 
does  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

This  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
incoming  immigrants  include  many 
young  children ;  that  these  children  often 
develop  certain  infectious  diseases  on 
shipboard;  that  these  outbreaks  in  many 
instances  are  not  efficiently  handled  on 
shipboard;  and  finally,  that  many  per- 
sons exposed  to  this  contagion  on  board 
ship  are  landed  upon  arrival — and  later 
develop  these  diseases  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  susceptible  person,  exposed  to  an  in- 
fectious disease,  does  not  immediately 
fall  ill ;  a  certain  number  of  days  must 
elapse  before  the  infecting  organisms 
which  have  entered  his  body  multiply 
sufficiently  to  cause  symptoms.  In  the 
interim  he  is  to  all  appearances  per- 
fectly well.  This  interval  is  known  as 
the  period  of  incubation.  The  incuba- 
tion period  is  longer  in  some  diseases 
than  in  others.  In  some  infectious  ail- 
ments, such  as  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  the  incubation  period  has  not 
been  determined ;  in  others,  such  as 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  it  has  been 
pretty  well  established,  and  this  knowl- 
edge enables  us  in  a  given  case  to  ascer- 
tain with  considerable  accuracy  when 
a  patient  received  the  infection  which 
later  caused  his  illness. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  see 
what  happens  to  immigrants  landing, 
for  instance,  at  the  Ellis  Island  station 
in  New  York  harbor.  Most  of  these 
aliens  are  inspected  and  passed,  and  pro- 
ceed to  their  several  destinations  in  the 
United  States  within  a  few  hours  after 


landing  at  Ellis  Island.  A  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  is  detained 
at  the  island  for  various  official  rea- 
sons. 

It  has  been  noted  that  cases  of  the 
infectious  diseases  of  children  fre- 
quently occur  among  these  detained 
aliens,  and  that  a  majority  of  these 
patients  fall  ill  within  the  period  of  in- 
cubation as  calculated  from  the  date  of 
landing.  In  other  words,  they  were  in- 
fected on  shipboard  before  arrival. 

These  outbreaks  occur  so  regularly 
that  they  indicate  with  certainty  that 
the  same  thing  happens  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree  among  the  larger  number  of 
aliens  who  pass  through  without  deten- 
tion. In  an  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  results  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished elsewhere,1  examination  was  made 
of  the  records  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
ease Hospital  on  Ellis  Island  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1913. 
Of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  measles 
(834)  admitted  during  the  year,  576 
were  taken  from  ships  on  the  day  of 
arrival,  and  258  cases  developed  among 
detained  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  sub- 
sequent to  arrival.  Of  this  latter  num- 
ber 167  cases  became  ill  within  the  period 
of  incubation  as  calculated  from  the 
date  of  arrival.  These  persons,  there- 
fore, were  infected  on  shipboard  and 
although  apparently  quite  well  at  the 
time  of  landing,  developed  the  disease 
later.  If  they  had  not  been  detained, 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  incuba- 
tion stage  of  measles  upon  arrival  would 
not  have  been  known. 

During  the  year  in  ques'tion,  however, 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  arriving  aliens  were  detained;  87  per 
cent  were  released  on  the  day  of  arrival 
and  immediately  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  If  there  were  167  incubat- 
ing cases  among  the  13  per  cent  who 
were  detained,  it  is  an  inevitable  infer- 
ence that  approximately  a  proportional 
number,  about  1,117  cases,  developed 
among  the  87  per  cent  who  went  on  their 
way  without  detention. 

In  like  manner  56  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  developed  within  the  period  of  in- 
cubation among  detained  immigrants,  in- 
dicating the  probable  occurrence  of 
about  375  cases  among  the  87  per  cent 
who  were  immediately  released.  In 
dealing  with  large  numbers,  in  this  in- 
stance more  than  1,000,000  persons,  such 
estimated  percentages  are  likely  to  be 
fairly  accurate.  If  more  than  1,000 
cases  of  measles  and  nearly  400  cases  of 

'The  Alien  in  Relation  to  the  Spread  of 
Acute  Infectious  Disease.  New  York 
Medical  Journal.  June  20,  1914. 


scarlet  fever  should  occur  at  one  time 
in  a  single  community,  they  would  con- 
stitute an  epidemic  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions. But  the  actual  conditions  are  far 
worse.  These  infected  persons  enter  the 
country  at  different  times  throughout 
the  year  and,  after  release  from  the 
immigration  station,  are  scattered  fan- 
wise  throughout  the  country.  Each  one 
of  them  is  the  potential  starting-point 
of  an  epidemic,  and  the  actual  damage 
in  illness  and  death  of  which  they  are 
the  cause  can  never  be  known.  That  it 
is  great,  is  a  matter  of  certainty  be- 
cause these  diseases  are  easily  communi- 
cated. 

If  you  persistently  fire  into  a  crowd 
with  a  shot-gun  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  casualties  will  be  numerous,  al- 
though you  may  never  know  the  exact 
tally  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  these  im- 
ported cases  and  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  for  starting  and  keeping  up 
epidemics. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  and  for  that  reason  are 
somewhat  lightly  regarded  by  the  com- 
munity. But  the  aggregate  number  of 
deaths  from  these  diseases  is  very  large 
when  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  en- 
tire population  are  considered. 

What  has  been  said  above  concerning 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  applies  also 
to  diphtheria,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
and  other  infections. 

Why  should  we  get  this  mass  of  in- 
fectious diseases  from  immigrants  ar- 
riving by  sea?  One  or  more  persons 
in  the  stage  of  incubation  are  received 
on  board  at  the  port  of  embarkation  and 
these  persons  become  ill  during  the  voy- 
age. If  the  cases  are  quickly  recognized 
and  promptly  isolated  that  will  be  the 
end  of  the  matter.  If  such  measures  are 
not  taken  promptly  many  other  persons 
become  infected  and,  if  the  voyage  is 
prolonged,  a  ship  epidemic  results.  In 
these  days  of  fast  voyages  most  of  the 
contacts  will  not  fall  ill  until  after  mnd- 
ing. 

That  due  care  in  isolating  the  first 
cases  on  shipboard  is,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, not  observed,  is  proved  by  the 
above-mentioned  statistics  of  infection 
among  detained  aliens,  by  the  occasional 
reception  of  thirty  or  forty  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  from  a  single  ship  upon 
arrival,  and  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  576 
cases  of  measles  taken  from  the  ships 
immediately  after  arrival,  70  per  cent 
only  were  "manifested"  on  the  ship 
surgeon's  report,  while  30  per  cent  were 
not  discovered  until  the  aliens  were  ex- 
amined at  Ellis  Island. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What 
can  we  do  about  it?  To  hold  these  large 
ships  in  quarantine  for  from  one  to  two 
weeks  and  detain  their  thousands  of  pas- 
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sengers  for  a  like  period  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  To  dis- 
cover and  promptly  isolate  the  first 
cases  of  infectious  disease  which  appear 
on  shipboard  during  the  voyage  will 
solve  the  problem  and  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  these  diseases  among  arriv- 
ing immigrants  to  comparatively  negli- 
gible proportions. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  carry  this  out  in 
practice.  It  is  true  that  the  congested 
conditions  on  shipboard  are  favorable 
for  the  spread  of  infection  ;Jjut  they  are 
also  ideal  for  control.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  embarkation  passengers  are  un- 
der absolute  discipline,  and  every  meas- 
ure of  control  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  can  be  carried  out  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

The  acute  infectious  diseases  under 
discussion  have  two  characteristics  in 
common;  they  begin  with  a  fever  and 
they  occur  mainly  among  young  chil- 
dren. The  daily  use  of  tne  fever  ther- 
mometer for  all  children  under  ten  in 
the  steerage,  the  removal  of  all  cases 
of  fever  found  among  them  by  this  test 
to  an  observation  compartment,  and  the 
subsequent  isolation  of  all  patients  who 
develop  contagious  disease  while  under 
observation  in  this  compartment  will,  in 
most  instances  at  least,  result  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  propagation  of  the  infec- 
tion on  shipboard.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  procedure  be  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently carried  out.  . 

The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which 
governs  the  practice  in  the  children's 
wards  of  any  well  conducted  hospital ; 
all  children  entering  the  institution  with 
a  fever  of  undetermined  nature  being 
held  in  an  observation  ward  until  a 
diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  procedure 
outlined  above  goes  but  one  step  further 
and,  by  taking  the  temperature  of  all 
children  in  the  steerage,  aims  to  dis- 
cover and  sift  out  cases  of  suspicious 
fever  as  soon  as  they  occur. 

This  could  not  be  done  among  the 
population  at  large,  but  is  very  easy  in 
a  limited  group  of  persons  under  the 
conditions  of  absolute  discipline  which 
obtain  on  shipboard.  In  this  manner 
the  disease  is  stopped  at  its  source  where 
it  is  most  controllable. 

Similar  measures  of  control  have  been 
instituted  at  all  large  immigration  sta- 
tions in  this  country  in  order  to  limit 
the  spread  of  infection  in  the  detention 
rooms;  they  have  also  been  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Canadian  government  at 
the  Quebec  immigration  station. 

Precautions  of  this  nature  are  not 
taken  on  transatlantic  passenger  ships 
because  the  law  does  not  require  that 
they  be  enforced.  The  law  merely  re- 
quires that  each  ship  shall  be  provided 
with  two  hospitals,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women — an  obsolete  and  inadequate 
provision.  It  is  true  that  these  infecti- 
ous cases  are  usually  isolated  on  ship- 
board when  discovered,  but  unless  care- 
fully looked  for  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed they  will  seldom  be  recognized  until 
a  skin  rash  appears.  That  means  that 
they  will  remain  in  contact  with  others 
for  from  two  to  four  days  during  the 
most  infectious  stage  of  the  complaint. 

Steamship  companies  are  neither  bet- 
ter nor'  worse  than  other  commercial 
bodies.  They  are  organized  for  profit. 


and  the  most  that  we  can  require  of 
them  is  that  they  shall  comply  with  the 
law.  If  the  law  is  inadequate,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  public  to  call  for  its 
amendment. 

The  additional  requirements  are 
simple  and  involve  but  moderate  ex- 
pense to  shipping.  These  are:  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  hospital  space,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  ship's  surgeons 
to  exercise  adequate  sanitary  supervi- 
sion of  all  passengers,  And,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  entry  of  the  ship  into 
port,  these  medical  officers  should  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  some  such  scheme  of 
control  as  has  been  outlined.  Nothing 
short  of  a  specific  statutory  requirement 
will  secure  this. 

During  the  present  lull  in  immigra- 
tion incident  to  the  European  war,  it 
seems  desirable  to  take  stock  of  our 


facilities  and  needs  and  make  provision 
for  the  conditions  which  may  ensue  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  While  these 
conditions,  in  so  far  as  immigration  is 
concerned,  are  unknown,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  better  than  those  which  have 
heretofore  existed,  and  may  very  well 
be  worse.  Already  there  are  ominous 
accounts  of  grave  infectious  diseases  in 
various  parts  of  some  of  the  countries 
at  war,  and  war  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  such  outbreaks. 

As  everything  yields  to  military  neces- 
sity, internal  sanitation  is  likely  to  suffer 
in  common  with  other  functions  of  civil 
government.  It  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom,  therefore,  to  expect  and  pro- 
vide for  an  increased  percentage  of  in- 
fectious diseases  among  immigrants  ar- 
riving in  this  country  after  the  war 
subsides. 


A  CASE    IN     POINT:     MEASLES    AMONG    VOLTURNO 
CHILDREN-By  MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

weeks  with  the  disease  itself  and  se- 
quelae. 

I  had  personal  knowledge  of  these  five 
severe  cases  derived  from  my  little  guest. 
all  developed  after  landing  and  scat- 
tered in  New  York  city,  Philadelphia 
and  Bermuda.  How  many  more  may 
have  followed  among  Kroonland  pas- 
sengers, I  do  not  know.  This  child  came 
to  me  direct  from  the  steerage  of  the 
Volturno. 

Other  children  were  put  with  their 
parents  into  the  steerage  of  the  Kroon- 
land, where  one  died  and  was  buried  at 
sea.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  child 
brought  the  disease  with  it  from  the  Vol- 
turno, or  was  a  Kroonland  passenger  in- 
fected by  some  victim  from  the  Volturno. 


account  by  Mrs.  Kelley 
of  her  experience  at  the  time 
of  the  Volturno  disaster  is  written 
at  THE  SURVEY'S  request  as  vivid- 
ly illustrating  the  stricter  super- 
vision on  shipboard  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liams urges  in  his  paper.  In  a 
letter,  Mrs.  Kelley  adds:  "I  can- 
not see  why  the  supervision  should 
be  confined  to  children.  I  think 
there  must  be  an  immense  amount 
of  infection  among  adults  as  well." 
— EDITOR. 


IN  OCTOBER,  1913,  I  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the'  Kroonland,  one  of  the 
twelve  ships  which  went  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Volturno.  I  took  into  my  cabin 
three  little  children  from  the  steerage 
of  the  burning  ship,  one  of  whom  de- 
veloped, after  two  days,  a  high  tem- 
perature and  sniffles. 

The  German  ship's  doctor  commanded 
me  to  have  them  in  the  ship's  main 
gangway  partly  undressed  and  ready  for 
vaccination  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
third  day  before  arriving  in  New  York. 

The  day  was  cruelly  cold,  the  gang- 
way draughty,  the  little  patient  obvious- 
ly ailing,  and  the  doctor  an  hour  late. 
When  he  finally  arrived,  he  said  that  he 
had  quite  forgotten  that  he  had  used  up 
his  last  vaccination  tip  two  days  before. 
When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
child's  temperature  and  nose,  he  said 
that  she  had  never  been  kept  so  clean 
before  in  her  life,  and  probably  did  not 
stand  it  well. 

Twenty  hours  after  landing,  the  little 
girl  showed  an  unmistakable  measles 
rash.  In  due  time  the  nurse  in  charge 
of  the  settlement  house,  where  I  was 
sheltering  the  patient,  had  a  light  case 
of  measles.  The  daughter  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bermuda,  who  had  taken  much 
personal  care  of  the  little  girl  on  ship- 
board, suffered  on  reaching  home  from 
an  unusually  virulent  attack,  as  did  also 
the  young  sister  of  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician in  New  York  city,  who  had  shar- 
ed in  the  care  of  the  children.  A  Phila- 
delphia boy  and  girl,  who  had  played 
with  them,  were  seriouslv  ill  for  several 


SOME  ARMY  CONDITIONS 

A  report  was  handed  in  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  last  March,  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  which 
is  interesting  to  read  in  the  light  of 
the  present  war.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  French  soldier  has  enough  to 
eat,  at  least  in  times  of  peace.  Next  to 
Great  Britain,  France  is  the  country  in 
which  soldiers  are  best  nourished.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  French  economy 
shows  itself  in  the  matter  of  clothes, 
especially  shoes,  and  of  bedding.  Dis- 
eases result  from  exposure  during  the 
winter,  and  it  really  appears  to  the  com- 
mission that  the  high  sickness  rate  in 
the  army  is  to  be  explained  largely  by 
overcrowding  in  the  barracks,  insufficient 
bedding  and  poor  shoes.  German  sold- 
iers are  said  to  be  excellently  well-pro- 
vided as  regards  both  uniforms  and 
shoes,  but  are  less  abundantly  nourish- 
ed. 

FOR  UNIFORM  LAWS 

To  secure  uniform  laws  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley  for  tuberculosis, 
is  the  main  object  of  the  permanent  or- 
ganization just  formed  during  the  con- 
ference on  tuberculosis  at  St.  Louis. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  from 
sixteen  states  and  fifty-two  cities  were 
represented.  The  work  in  general  will 
be  directed  by  a  council  of  five  members 
co-operating  closely  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis. 
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I.     A  SOHO   HILLSIDE 

THE    PERSISTENCE    OF     SANITARY     NEGLECT    IN 
CENTRAL     PITTSBURGH 

Abraham  Oseroff 

QONDITIONS  described  as  found  in  March  and 
April,  1914,  in  the  course  of  investigations 
made  by  Mr.  Oseroff  for  a  master's  thesis  at  Pitts- 
burgh University.  Mr.  Oseroff  fairly  duplicated 
the  conditions  brought  out  in  the  Soho  District  in 
1907  by  both  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Health. 

In  1914,  Dr.  James  F.  Edwards  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  public  health  authority — now  a 
full  department  with  increased  powers— and  in  July 
set  out  to  eliminate  the  most  flagrant  conditions.  Up 
to  October  1,  151  houses  had  been  razed.  On  this 
Soho  hillside,  for  example,  the  owners  of  six  Forbes 
Street  houses  agreed  to  tear  them  down. 


ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Schenley  Farms,  where  some  of 
Pittsburgh's  finest  and  richest  homes 
are  grouped;  within  view  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  as  a  next- 
door  neighbor  to  several  rich  and  in- 
fluential churches,  lies  a  section  of  the 
Soho  District  which  has  been  burdened 
with  nearly  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
housing  evils  to  be  found  in  our  large 
cities. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Forbes  Street  are 
the  main  arteries  along  which  well-to- 
do  Pittsburghers  are  carried  downtown 
to  their  work  in  office  or  store.  Above 
the  Twenty-second  Street  bridge,  Rook's 
Hill  bends  these  streets  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  that  overhangs  the 
Monongahela  River  and  the  huge  fur- 
naces of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  steel 


mills,  the  extensive  plant  of  the  National 
Tube  Company,  and  Hussey  and  Com- 
pany's copper  works.  Clinging  to  the 
hillside  of  the  narrow  belt  between, 
designated  in  its  various  parts  as  Rock 
Alley,  Rock  Street,  Maurice  Street,  and 
Cornet  Street,  in  an  area  of  something 
less  than  23  acres,  I  found  14  tenements, 
15  two-family  dwellings,  and  36  one- 
family  dwellings, — 65  houses  in  all. 

They  are  vvorkingmen's  homes,  if 
homes  they  may  be  called,  providing 
living  quarters  at  the  time  of  my  inves- 
tigation for  126  families,  40  of  whom  in 
turn  gave  shelter  to  120  boarders:  a 
total  of  619  persons  in  all. 

A  dismal,  unkept,  uncared-for  rut, 
running  into  the  hillside,  bears  the  des- 
ignation of  Rock  Alley.  It  is  lined  on 
both  sides  by  a  variety  of  houses  built 
at  an  almost  equal  variety  of  angles. 


One  house  here  took  care  of  five  fam- 
ilies, and  on  the  cold  March  morning 
of  one  of  my  visits  its  tiny  attic  room 
was  doing  its  best  to  provide  space  for 
six  sleeping  mill  workers  with  the  two 
windows  and  the  only  door  tightly 
closed.  Another  house  had,  as  art  ap- 
pendage, a  little  frame  shack  which  does 
service  as  a  kitchen.  On  this  same 
March  morning,  with  the  thermometer 
hovering  about  the  freezing  point,  a 
family  group  was  eagerly  crowding 
about  a  little  stove  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  John,  the  oldest  of  the  children, 
spoke  up  and  said:  "Gee,  mister,  the 
stove  is  the  only  warm  spot  in  this 
house."  And  he  was  right,  for  the  wind 
and  the  snow  found  no  difficulty  in  cross- 
ing the  fragile  barriers  of  doors  and 
windows  and  took  full  advantage  of  the 
many  crevices  between  decayed  boards. 
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WING    OF    THE    LARGEST    TENEMENT    IX 
THE  DISTRICT 

Two  stories  on  Forbes  Street  and 
live  stories  in  the  rear.  A  photo- 
graph of  this  building  was  published 
as  an  example  of  bad  hoqsing  in  the 
Bureau  of  Health  report  for  1907. 
It  was  an  example  of  worse  housing 
in  the  spring  of  1914.  No  fire-es- 
capes. Over  20  families. 

The  population  of  Rock  Alley  is  even 
more  diverse  than  are  its  houses.  Un- 
assorted there  are  living  side  by  side,  a 
mixture  of  American,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Hungarian,  and  Polish  families,  and,  in- 
deed, a  German  boarder  in  the  crowd. 

Rock  Alley,  in  spite  of  its  many  other 
afflictions,  has  not  escaped  the  privy 
vault  nuisance.  It  has  full  share  of  in- 
sanitary, disease-breeding  vaults  with- 
out sewer  connection,  ever  ready  to 
spread  contamination  and  endanger  the 
health  of  the  neighborhood.  Down 
Rock  Street  there  ran  a  long,  open 
wooden  sewer  drain  carrying  sewage 
from  both  alley  and  street  toward  Mau- 
rice Street  below.  Rock  Street  residents 
are  not  well  versed  in  the  best  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  and  the  drain  had  be- 
come the  resting  place  for  innumerable 
empty  tin  cans,  worn-out  brooms,  old 
shoes,  and  other  articles  equally  foreign 
to  the  lap  of  a  respectable  sewer.  As  a 
result,  during  rain  or  when  its  sluggish 
way  was  otherwise  forced  to  capacity, 
it  overflowed  into  cellars  and  basement 
kitchens. 

The  tenement  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  of  Rock  Street 
redeemed  itself,  in  part  at  least,  for  it 


was  one  of  the«very  few  houses  of  the 
district  affording  inside  water-closets 
for  its  families.  Their  neighbors  across 
the  way  were  less  fortunate,  two  fam- 
ilies depending  for  toilet  accommoda- 
tions on  a  dry  privy  vault  placed  under 
a  side  porch  adjacent  to  the  kitchen. 

Maurice  Street,  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  district,  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  Forbes  Street 
and  the  plants  bordering  the  district. 
Here  for  the  first  time  a  tenement 
court  was  encountered,  consisting  of  an 
old  frame  shack  at  the  rear,  occupied  by 
four  families;  a  brick  hovel  in  the 
front  by  one ;  and  A  brick  house  by 
four.  For  these  nine  families  and 
boarders  the  sole  water  supply  is  one 
hydrant,  adjacent  to  a  privy  vault. 

On  Cornet  Street  houses,  in  the  last 
stage  of  dilapidation,  w.ere  still  occupied, 
and  still  a  source  of  income  to  the  land- 
lord. Basement  rooms  were  found  plen- 
tiful and  foul,  insanitary  privy  vaults 
open  to  the  sight  of  all  passersby. 

The  worst  housing  conditions  of  the 
district,  however,  were  found  on  Forbes 
Street.  Here,  in  a  long  row  of  houses 
and  tenements,  almost  every  one  in  ut- 
ter dilapidation,  was  a  total  neglect  of 
most  of  the  essentials  of  sanitation. 
The  houses  were  breeding  places  of  filth 
and  disease,  and  some  were  veritable  fire 
traps.  One  of  the  larger  of  the  tene- 
ments, typical  in  most  respects  of  the 
rest,  was  a  dilapidated  frame  structure 
fronting  two  stories  on  Forbes  Street 
and  four  stories  in  the  rear.  In  25 
rooms,  17  of  which  were  below  the  street 
level,  and  four  of  which  were  totally 
dark,  it  housed,  in  dark,  damp,  poorly 
ventilated,  overcrowded  quarters,  62 
persons,  besides  providing  stable  quar- 
ters for  a  huckster's  horse.  The  apart- 
ments consisted  of  either  two  or  three 
rooms  and  the  rentals  varied  from  $4.00 
to  $8.00  per  month.  The  total  monthly 
rental  of  this  tenement  reached  $71. 

The  privy-vault  nuisance  in  this  sec- 
tion has  been  pernicious  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  an  area  extending  over  no 
more  than  three  city  squares  I  found  27 
unsewered  vaults  over  which  were  73 
compartments.  They  were  arranged 
usually  in  battery  style,  their  seepage 
running  down  the  hillside.  Back  of 
Forbes  Street,  in  many  cases,  the  ground 
to  the  very  houses,  and  often  even  un- 
der the  houses,  was  long  ago  thoroughly 
permeated  with  sewage,  foulness,  and 
dampness.  Wherever  one  turned  the  foul 
odors  pervaded  the  atmosphere  like  the 
very  essence  of  civic  neglect. 

What  an  anomaly  we  have  here ! 
The  Schenley  Farms  district,  with  its 
wonderful  semi-public  buildings  and 
magnificent  homes,  produced  by  Pitts- 
burgh's millions,  and  these  squalid 
hovels  and  dilapidated  tenements — they, 
too,  a  product  of  the  same  process. 
The  people  who  live  in  them  were  found 
fairly  representative  of  the  unskilled 
working  population  of  the  district. 

The  nationalities  represented  are : 

Russian  '2"> 

Polish  119 

English    6 

Hungarian   ....  65 

German  12 

Scotch   _4 

Total..           .  619 


The  adult  male  population  is  depi'ii 
ent  for  employment  chiefly  on  the  i 
dustrial  plants  mentioned.  Two  hundr 
and  twenty-one  out  of  the  245  mi 
workers  were  living  on  budgets  rangii 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  day.  Besid 
the  boarding  system,  37  women  ai 
eight  children  help  by  getting  emplo 
ment  outside  the  home.  The  averaj 
rents  they  paid  from  these  incomes  a 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

1  room $4.00  per  month 

2  rooms 6.19  per  month 

3  rooms 7.42  per  month 

4  rooms 9.41  per  month 

Six  of  the  families  lived  in  one-rooi 
apartments,  45  families  living  in  twc 
room  apartments,  41  in  three-root 
apartments,  26  in  four-room  apartment: 
and  the  others  in  five  or  more  rooms. 

Altogether  out  of  396  living  room 
85  were  below  street  level,  and  18  total 
ly  dark. 

Yet  we  must  not  get  the  impressioi 
that  the  situation  is  wholly  dark.  A  re 
awakening,  due  to  the  recognition  o. 
bad  housing  conditions  in  Pittsburgh 
has  shown  itself  in  legislative  reforms 
at  the  hands  of  civic  organizations 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Housing 
Committee  has  developed  a  plan  for  the 
building  of  small,  sanitary  dwellings  for 
workingmen  which  seems  practical,  as 
well  for  the  investors  as  for  the  pro- 
spective dweller.  Why  is  not  this  dis- 
trict a  logical  one  for  the  inauguration 
of  {he  committee's  plan?  Perhaps  then, 
too,  prophecy  may  become  fact,  and 
"Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the 
fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle  tree.  And  they 
shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them,  and 
they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them." 


American 77 

Irish  93 

Welsh 35 

Slav   121 

Austrian   19 

Servian    24 

Magyar   9 


ROCK  STREET  SHOWING  THE  OPEN  DRAIN 
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COMMUNITY  CONTRASTS  IN  HOUSING  MILLWORKERS 

THE  PICTURES  ON  THIS  PAGE  SHOW  THREE  DISTINCT  STAGES 


Above  is  a  general  view  of  the  Soho  Hill  District. 
Cornet  Street  in  the  foreground;  the  Jones  and 
Laughlin  steel  mills  and  the  Twenty-second  Street 
bridge  in  the  distance;  Forbes  Street  to  the  right. 
This  illustrates  the  haphazard  way  of  letting  housing 
take  care  of  itself,  typical  of  Pittsburgh,  old  time 
development. 


A  second  stage  is  shown  below  in  the  original  checker- 
board plan  of  Midland — as  laid  out  in  1906  back  of 
a  new  mill  site  on  the  Ohio  River. 

A  third  stage  is  shown  in  the  graceful  curving  streets 
of  the  new  Midland  development,  back  of  the  old, 
under  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America. 

Later  stages  are  suggested  by  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Association,  page  300. 
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The  Survey,  December  12,  1' 


II.     MIDLAND 

A    FORERUNNER    OF     MODERN    HOUSING    DEVELOP- 
MENT   FOR  INDUSTRIAL    SECTIONS 

W.  C.  Rice 

MiiHaml  Improvement  Company 


WH'KKI)    (ONCRKTK     HOUSES 

QNE  experiment  of  the  Midland  Improvement 
Company  has  been  to  try  out  Mr.  Edison's  in- 
vention. The  cqncrete  is  poured  into  frames,  and 
practically  no  wood  enters  into  the  construction. 
The  tenants  are  foreign  mechanics  of  a  high  order; 
rent  $14  per  month ;  selling  price  $1,900.  The  test  of 
the  poured  house  is  still  in  process,  these  Midland 
houses  being  pioneers  of  the  type,  and  attracting 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  industrial  district. 


\/f  IDLAND,  one  of  the  new  industrial 
towns  of  the  Pittsburgh  District, 
is  located  thirty-seven  miles  southwest 
of  the  city  on  the  Ohio  River.  Its  site 
is  60  feet  above  high-water  mark,  1,200 
acres  of  practically  level  land,  having 
sufficient  slope  to  insure  good  drainage. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Mid- 
land Steel  Company  in  1906  /when  it 
erected  a  blast  furnace  and  coke-oven 
plant  at  this  point,  and  laid  out  a  com- 
munity in  the  usual  checker-board  fash- 
ion. All  lots  were  made  rectangular, 
from  25  to  50  feet  in  width,  and  from 
120  to  135  feet  in  depth.  The  policy 
was  to  erect  fairly  good  buildings,  and 
certain  restrictions  were  enforced  as  to 
the  distance  from  the  street  and  the  cost. 
Such  shacks  as  were  necessary  during 
the  construction  period  were  razed  on 
the  completion  of  the  blast  furnace 
plant.  No  alleys  were  permitted,  except 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  business  street, 
,  for  alleys  invariably  become  a  dumping- 
ground  for  refuse  and  are  always  the 
last  to  be  paved. 

The  original  plant  site  was  taken  over 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company  of  America,  in  1911,  and  the 
unsold  portion  of  the  town  site  compris- 
ing 600  acres  was  afterward  acquired 
by  the  Midland  Improvement  Company, 
also  a  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Company. 

The  curved  and  winding  streets  and 
many  small  parks  which  make  up  the 
new  plan  is  the  work  of  those  who  thus 
acquired  the  property.  In  this  residen- 
tial section  all  dwellings  must  be  brick, 
concrete,  stone,  or  other  fireproof  ma- 
terial. No  small  out-buildings  are  per- 
mitted other  than  a  neat  garage,  lots 


averaging  50  by  135  feet,  and  but  one 
building  on  a  lot.  Every  construction 
must  cost  not  less  than  $2,500,  and  be  at 
least  30  feet  from  the  property  line. 
However,  frame  or  stucco  houses  are 
permitted,  provided  they  cost  not  less 
than  $2,000  if  erected  on  lots  where  re- 
strictions are  less  rigorous. 

The  policy  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
pany has  been  to  encourage  in  every 
way  civic  improvements  and  the  gener- 
al good  of  its  people.  During  the  last 
year,  the  company  has  built  several  hun- 
dred houses  and  employed  a  firm  of 
architects  of  national  standing  to  design 
houses  very  different  from  the  store- 
box  type  so  common  in  industrial  towns. 
One  of  the  accompanying  pictures  shows 
thirty  houses,  single,  double,  and  triple 
type,  designed  and  patterned  after 
houses  in  Essen,  Germany.  Notice  the 
window-box  effect.  The  company  pro- 
vided the  plants  for  these  window  boxes, 
graded  and  sowed  the  lawns,  provided 
window  shades  to  insure  uniformity  of 


color,  and  provided  screens.  The! 
houses  are  occupied  by  foremen,  mechai 
ics,  and  clerks,  and  have  been  given  tl 
sobriquet,  "Toyland." 

Other  pictures  show  stucco  and  claj 
board  houses  all  separate,  with  gas,  elec 
trie  light,  furnace,  bath,  and  other  cot 
veniences;  separate  houses  of  brick  con 
struction,  two  or  three  of  each  desig: 
scattered  throughout  the  plan,  also  mod 
ern  in  every  way;  and  solid  concrete 
poured  houses  consisting  of  four  largi 
rooms  with  gas,  electric  lights,  insidi 
toilets,  and  running  water.  This  las 
construction  is  indestructible  and  germ 
proof,  as  the  walls,  floor,  and  .roof  ar 
solid  concrete. 

The  original  layout  provided  for  th 
segregation  of  foreigners  (mostly  Ital 
ian,  Croatians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles 
together  with  Jewish  shopkeepers) 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  town.  Thi 
rule  has  been  followed  in  the  larger  de 
velopment  of  the  town.  These  house 
are  built  in  pairs  with  10  feet  space  be 


ABOVE  :    STUCCO    AND    FRAME    BUILDINGS 

The  tenants  are  skilled  mill  opera- 
tives, paying  from  $20  to  $22  per 
month  for  five,  six  and  seven  room 
houses  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  company  encourages  purchase, 
selling  a  house  and  lot  from  $2,500 
to  $3,400,  10  per  cent  down,  one  per 
cent  per  month  with  interest. 
AT  LEFT:  LOW  COST  ^RAME  HOUSES 

Tenants  of  these  double  houses 
are  foreign  laborers  and  mechanics. 
They  pay  $12  per  month  for  five 
rooms,  inside  toilet,  running  water, 
gas,  electric  light,  and  fire-places. 
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them ;   contain   live   large   rooms, 
iped  with   gas,    electric   light,    run- 
water,  and  toilets,  fireplaces,  man- 
and  porches.     They  rent  up  to  $12 
onth,  20  per  cent  less  than  inferior 
:s  in  other  industrial  towns  in  the 
rn  end  of  the  state. 
Negro  population,   which   is  not 
has  a  nearby  section  in  the  same 
f  the  borough  near  where  the  for- 
•s  live,   and   have   been   given   the 
careful  attention. 

e  company  believes  that  the  con- 
•eniences  offered  produce  an  environ- 
nent  doing  much  toward  the  education 
>{  the  next  generation,  if  not  the  pres- 
:nt,  in  household  standards.  Meanwhile, 
•estrictions  as  to  the  number  of  men 
sleeping  in  one  room  are  insisted  upon. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  houses  in  Mid- 
and,  those  controlled  by  the  Crucible 
Company  are  in  preference  given  to 
:heir  employes.  However,  houses  are 
>eiiif,r  erected  by  individuals  at  many 
points. 

'Upon  acquiring  the  town  site,  the 
Crucible  Company  found  but  one  paved 
street.  A  number  of  streets  have  since 
been  paved,  trees  planted,  and  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers  laid.  A  number  of  the 
residents  along  sections  of  the  town 
where  the  streets  are  running  east  and 
west,  and  where  traffic  is  light,  have  pe- 
titioned the  borough  council  to  have  the 
cart-way,  or  between  curbs,  reduced  to 
24  feet,  leaving  a  grass  plot  eight  feet 
wide  between  sidewalk  and  curb.  This 
adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  and 
reduces  the  cost  of  paving.  Streets 
running  north  and  south  are  50  feet 
wide  with  10  foot  sidewalks.  The  main 
business  street,  Midland  Avenue,  is  65 
feet  wide ;  Park  Place,  east  and  west, 
are  both  65  feet  wide.  These  streets 
bound  Lincoln  Park,  which  consists  of 
six  acres  of  almost  level  land  given  to 
the  borough  by  the  parent  company  for 
a  public  park.  In  the  center  of  this  park 
a  lake  is  projected  which  will  be  used 
for  bathing  in  the  summer  and  skating 
in  the  winter.  There  will  be  no  grade 
crossings  from  the  town  to  the  steel 
plant,  as  subways  are  to  be  provided  for 
such  purpose. 

To  encourage  garden  improvements, 
the  parent  company  appropriates  each 
year  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
is  divided  among  the  different  sections 
as  prizes  for  the  best  lawns,  floral  de- 
signs, porch  boxes,  window  boxes,  vege- 
table production,  and  grounds  as  a 
whole.  It  also  offers  garden  patches 
for  cultivation,  free  of  charge  to  those 
who  apply. 

Judges  are  selected  from  the  various 
industries  of  the  town  who  award  prizes, 
each  fall,  to  those  who  show  the  best 
results.  .  All  residents  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  contest,  only  one  prize  being 
given,  however,  to  a  single  individual. 
Condition  of  the  ground  is  considered 
and  also  the  time  the  contestant  has  had 
for  its  cultivation.  The  foreigners  en- 
ter these  contests  and  frequently  carry 
off  the  prizes,  which  is  eminent  proof 
that  the  company's  policy  of  education 
on  this  point  is  well  taken,  and  the 
money  thus  spent  is  well  spent. 

The  company  has  also  donated  a  band- 
stand in  one  of  the  parks  and  the  local 
band  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  mem- 


bers who  have  played  in  some  of  the 
best  bands  in  Europe.  Opposite  a  group 
of  30  houses  on  Rice  Avenue,  the  par- 
ent company  has  provided  a  playground 
which  is  maintained  by  the  residents  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  water  furnished  Midland  is  fil- 
tered, and  is  furnished  at  low  rates.  No 
charge  has  been  made  the  borough  so 
far  for  the  fire  hydrants  or  other  water 
consumed.  Neither  is  any  tax  Charged 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  water 
furnished  any  of  the  school  buildings. 

To  keep  up  with  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, the  Board  of  Education  is  en- 
deavoring to  provide  sufficient  school 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Two  are  now  completed,  and  a  third  is 
about  to  be  erected.  Schools  are  graded 
with  high  school  facilities.  The  board 
has  purchased  additional  ground  sur- 
rounding the  central  school  for  a  play- 
ground and  breathing  spot.  The  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York  recent- 
ly appropriated  $20.000  to  the  borough 
for  a  free  public  library,  which  is  to  be 


erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  Park 
on  a  plot  of  ground  donated  by  the  Im- 
provement Company. 

The  borough  council  recently  let  a 
contract  for  a  new  municipal  building 
with  white  tile  front,  to  cost  about  $25,- 
000.  One-half  is  to  be  used  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  and  the  other  for  the 
town's  fire  apparatus.  The  assembly 
hall  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  for  all  social  center  work. 

Although  the  borough  was  only  in- 
corporated in  1907,  the  present  popula- 
tion is  5,000,  and  in  the  next  few  years 
will  be  more  than  doubled.  Two 
churches  and  two  missions  have  been 
erected.  Midland  is  a  prohibition  dis- 
trict, and  its  town  site  lies  so  high  that 
malaria  is  unknown  and  the  mosquito 
finds  no  breeding  spots.  The  tax  rate  is 
the  lowest  of  any  borough  in  Beaver 
County.  Altogether  with  Steel  Com- 
pany and  citizens  working  in  harmony 
it  is  hoped  to  solve  here  many  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial town. 


TOY LAND 

Toyland  is  the  name  given  to  a  row  of  hollow  tile  and  cement  houses 
built  after  German  models,'  making  perhaps  the  most  attractive  industrial 
street  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  houses  still  have  to  win  their  way 
with  American  tenants.  Mechanics,  clerks  and  department  foremen  rent 
them  at  from  $22  to  $27  per  month,  five  to  seven  rooms.  Selling  price 
for  double  houses  $5,400  to  $6,000,  10  per  cent  down.  1  per  cent  per 
month  with  interest. 
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WHAT  if  we  should  find  that  more  than  half 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  had  gone 
over  the  work  of  their  present  grades  once  before? 

Massachusetts  has  found  that  more  than  halt' 
the  prisoners  in  her  jails  and  reformatories  have 
served  previous  terms.  What  inference  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  suitableness  of  her  penal  curricu- 
lum? 

Nor  is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  the 
same  situation  would  not  be  found  in  other  states 
if  inquiry  were  made;  rather  the  contrary,  for 
Massachusetts  has  been  a  pioneer  state  in  the  re- 
formatory movement. 

From  October  1,  1913,  to  September  1,  1914, 
23,303  prisoners  were  sentenced,  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  state  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners ;  13,437  of  these  were  recidivists,  aver- 
aging 6.51  former  commitments  for  each. 

The  percentage  of  recidivists  is  largest  in  the 
jails.  Out  of  1,345  prisoners  in  Boston  jail,  1,120 
had  served  previous  terms.  Newburyport  had  104 
prisoners,  but  74  are  credited  with  an  average  of 
9.63  former  jailings.  The  best  record  of  any  jail  in 
the  state  shows  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
prisoners  had  been  there  before. 

Massachusetts  has  a  state  penal  farm,  where 
work,  play,  and  health  are  supposed  to  go  far 
toward  rooting  out  the  inclination  to  break  so- 
ciety's laws.  But  only  felons  can  be  sent  there. 
Evidently  some  radical  change  is  called  for  in 
dealing  -with  those  who  do  not  go  so  far  in  their 
law-breaking,  but  go  oftener. 


PERHAPS  no  incident  in  the  European  war 
has  amazed  Americans  more  than  the  bitter, 
almost  senseless,  animosity  displayed  by  scientists 
toward  their  brethren  in  hostile  countries.  The 
repudiation  of  scientific  honors  that  had  been  con- 
ferred on  Germans  by  scientific  societies  in  Great 
Britain — the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  which 
was  von  Behring's  donation  of  his  Harben  Gold 
Medal,  valued  at  $500,  to  be  melted  up  and  used 
for  relief  work — has  called  forth  a  protest  from 
one  of  the  greatest  German  scientists. 

Professor  Waldeyer,  the  senior  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  come  out 
against  such  action  on  the  part  of  Behring,  Roent- 
gen, and  others.  He  believes  that  love  for  father- 
land and  a  sense  of  honor  can  be  satisfied  in  other 
more  worthy  ways.  More  especially  he  deplores 
this  carrying  war  into  fields  whose  cultivation  re- 
quires the  concerted  action  and  tranquil  co-opera- 
tion of  all  civilized  peoples.  Other  scientists  have 
joined  in  the  protest. 
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THE  description  of  the  operation  of 
mothers'  pension  law  in  Cincinnati,  writtt 
by  Mr.  Edmonds  for  this  issue  of  THE  SURVI 
[page  28S>]  makes  clear  that  the  best  efforts  < 
public  and  private  social  work  in  that  Ohio  cit 
arc  being  exerted  in  its  behalf. 

If  we  can  infer  anything  from  the  care  thai  i 
being  used,  the  law  ought  to  be  efficiently  admh 
istered.  Those  who  have  followed  the  movenici 
for  widows'  pensions,  however,  as  it  has  resulte 
in  legislation  in  twenty  different  states,  will  r< 
serve  judgment  where  Mr.  Edmonds  states  his 
unreservedly,  that  the  Ohio  law  is  the  best  on  th 
subject.  Certainly  the  Cincinnati  plan  of  admir. 
istration,  which  depends  upon  the  working  fore 
of  private  agencies  for  investigations  and  supei 
vision  of  pensioned  families,  lessens  the  signif 
<-a nee  of  the  mothers'  pension  experiment  thert 

The  use  of  private  agencies  to  carry  on  \\ori 
which  the  municipality  has  undertaken  has  rarely 
worked  well  in  the  long  run.    It  is  defensible,  per 
haps,  in  an  experimental  stage.    Witness  the  ere 
ative  pioneer  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Playgroun 
Association  which,  with  public  grants,  develope 
a   constructive  program  of  recreation  years  be 
fore  the  schools  were  wrested  from  a  petty  war 
control* which  choked  the  whole  scheme  of  prirnan 
education.     But  the  limitations  of  such  a  hybri 
arrangement  have,  from  the  first,  been  recognize 
by  leaders  in  the  playground  association,  and  a 
the  present  time  the  prospect  is  that  the  city  wi 
lake  over  the  administration  of  the  entire  system 
Similarly,  we  have  in  the  present  per  diem  sub 
sidy  to  children's  institutions  in  New  York  city 
an  arrangement  which  creates  a  clash  betwee 
uublic  and  private  interests,  makes  strange  bee 
fellows  for  honorably  managed  private  institi 
Hons,  and  obstructs  the  normal  development 
the  city's  own  departments. 

Like  other  enterprises  the  public  pensioning  o 
mothers  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  meril 
as  a  public  program.    Its  permanent  value  as  sue 
can    only    be  demonstrated   if  the  municipality 
through  its   own  officials  is   responsible  for  its 
entire  operation. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  rule  out  a  full  measure 
of  co-operation  between  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  the  mothers'  pension  work,  especially  in 
families  where  the  special  services  of  both  are 
called  for,  as  they  frequently  have  been  in  many 
nlaces.  Co-operation,  however,  on  a  permanent 
basis  implies  two  agencies  each  fully  equipped  for 
its  own  function ;  and  not  two  agencies,  one  of 
which  performs  for  the  other  an  important  part 
of  the  latter 's  own  task. 
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A  SEER 

FBOM   the  terror  of  the  Northmen,   good 
Lord,  deliver  us" — so  ran  the  litany  in  an 
•ly  day  in  England.    And  in  our  own  day,  land- 
Is  who  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor,  police  ser- 
its  who  manhandled  the  friendless,  city  officials 
lose  neglect  threatened    the    well-being  of  un- 
tbered  households — all  these,  in  turn,  felt  the 
iteous  and  unstinted  wrath  of  a  certain  North- 
in  now  no  longer  with  us. 

But  it  is  not  the  terror  he  was  to  Evil  that  will 
be  longest  cherished  and  remembered.  It  is  the 
knack  of  the  man  to  make  Good  captivating,  ad- 
venturous, stirring  to  the  pulses.  Jacob  Riis  put 
the  Scandinavian  genius  for  the  moving  drama  of 
life  into  some  of  those  sober-sided  philanthropies, 
whose  lack  of  imagination  in  fishing  for  men  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  cumbersome  titles  to  good  causes 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  did  more  than  that.  Charles  Dickens, 
as  a  young  man,  read  through  a  yard  of  poor  law 
reports,  and  as  an  old  man,  left  a  shelf  of  books 
which  made  all  England  next  of  kin.  In  a  way, 
Mr.  Riis's  was  a  more  marvelous  transmutation; 
not  only  because  his  copy  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
was  a  more  flexible,  quickening  medium  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  a  great  community,  but  because,  like 
a  leaping  flame,  he  illumined  a  profession.  No 
one  has  yet  traced  in  a  comprehensive  way  how 
his  work  in  Mulberry  Street  and  after,  has  reach- 
ed out  and  out  until  it  has  kindled  the  most  re- 
mote newspaper  offices,  the  contents  pages  of  our 
greatest  magazines,  the  craftsmanship  of  our 
most  creative  writers.  He  cleft  the  great  cloud 
of  words,  which  goes  before  the  American  people 
by  day,  and  shared  with  all  who  have  come  after 
him  his  vision  of  its  pillar  of  fire. 

THUS  it  was  that  writers  and  neighborhood 
workers,  church  men,  educators,  public  men 
and  reporters  gathered  at  Grace  Church  in  New 
York  on  Sundav  afternoon,  in  remembrance  of 
Jacob  A.  Riis.  Human,  not  only  in  his  kindness  but 
in  Ids  every  attribute,  few  men  have  had  so  near 
a  sense  as  he  of  the  divine  governance  of  the 
world.  His  was  a  big  and  elemental  belief  that 
God  mixed  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  Ribe  and 
Richmond  Hill,  in  Henry  Street  and  Barre.  To 
those  who  in  kindred  spirit  knelt  in  the  quiet 
sanctuary  that  breaks  the  roaring  length  of 
Broadway,  no  scripture  could  have  been  more 
instinct  with  their  common  faith  than  the  passage 
of  the  sparrow's  fall  read  from  St.  Matthew,  no 
prayer  more  natural  than  for  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator's  purpose,  which,  like  the  trails  that  once 
led  westward  over  the  Alleghanies  might  guide 
men's  feet  in  the  social  conquests  of  our  new  epoch. 
To  not  a  few,  so  minded,  must  have  come  the 
realization  that  in  such  as  Mr.  Riis,  we  have  the 
divine  spirit  working  through  man.  To  different 
ages,  different  prophets ;  and  how  could  message 
reach  us  better  than  through  this  evangel  of 
winged  words,  who  in  his  own  life  summed  up 
adolescent  America,  and  who  stirred  hundreds 
and  thousands  with  his  gospel  of  sparrow  and 


slum,  of  Children  of  the  Kingdom  forgotten  of  the 
Republic.  The  least  of  us  who  are  doing  the 
things  he  found  under  our  hands  are  thus  both 
sharers  and  spreaders  of  the  revelation. 

To  different  ages,  different  prophets:  there 
have  been  many  who  came  before  this  Danish  car- 
penter, and  who  will  come  after  him,  and  who 
have  been  of  his  own  time,  whose  philosophies 
have  been  more  searching,  whose  programs  more 
coherent,  the  work  of  whose  hands  more  consid- 
erable. His  was  another  gift — of  tongue,  and 
eye,  and  heart.  In  a  period  when  motive  power 
has  telescoped  whole  states  into  neighborhoods, 
when  electricity  and  power-presses  and  wood 
pulp  have  squared  and  cubed,  and  squared  and 
cubed  again,  the  bulk  of  people  who  come  into  in- 
separable communion  with  each  other,  when  huge 
changes  in  the  world's  equipment  have  rent  and 
torn  and  thrust  apart  the  old  relationships,  and 
migrations  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
have  massed  strangers  at  our  gates,  he  has  helped 
give  us  ears  that  we  could  hear,  and  eyes  that  we 
could  see,  and  hands  that  we  could  clasp. 

His  was  a  prophet's  mantle  whose  warp  and 
woof  were  the  new  communications;  and  he  threw 
its  warm  folds  round  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  So  that  we  at  least  can  face  the  future  with 
greater  human  understanding  and  new  sense  of 
fellowship. 

THERE  was  another  memorial  meeting  for  Mr. 
Riis  at  Plymouth  Church  on  one  of  the  hot- 
test nights  of  last  summer,  when  sick  beds  were 
pressed  next  the  windows  and  mothers  and 
babies  sought  the  streets.  Snow  fell  the  night  be- 
fore the  Grace  Church  meeting,  and  the  sleet  in 
the  afternoon  drove  thin  clad  men  to  what  shelter 
they  could  find.  Nature's  heats  and  coids  are  as 
rigorous  as  in  our  fathers'  times;  human  flesh  is 
as  tender;  human  wills  are  as  weak.  The  social 
problems  Jacob  Riis  helped  lay  bare  are  by  no 
means  solved.  But  some  things  he  made  utterly 
clear — that  we  have  not  begun  to  put  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  less  fortunate  the  science  and  invention 
which  temper  the  rigors  of  the  earth  for  the  well- 
to-do;  that  we  pay  for  this  neglect  not  only  in 
misery  to  some,  but  in  an  incomplete  and  half  sick 
society;  that  those  who  are  miserable  are,  for  the 
most  part,  no  different  from  those  who  are  saved 
from  misery ;  and  that  if  we  had  the  wit  and  com- 
petence to  arrange  things  better,  their  idealisms, 
their  courage,  their  latent  human  prowess,  would 
well  up  and  make  a  new  world  for  us  all. 

And,  finally,  that  no  adventure  of  Munchausen 
or  Sancho  Panza,  or  Aladdin,  or  Nick  Carter,  or 
Galahad— or  even  the  Norse  raiders — can  com- 
pare with  the  joy  of  tumbling  an  Old  Man  of  the 
Seas  from  the  shoulders  of  the  common  life.  For 
the  gentry  who  take  the  part — Preventable  Sick- 
ness, and  Misery,  and  Injustice  and  the  rest — not 
abstractions,  but  characters  as  definite  and  clear 
cut  as  The  House  that  Could  Kill  as  Well  as  an 
Axe — the  reader  does  not  have  to  go  further  than 
any  half  dozen  pages  in  any  of  Mr.  Riis's  books. 
They  are  gentry  who  live,  some  of  them,  close  by 
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Henry  Street  on  the  east  side  of  New  York,  and 
those  who  want  to  carry  forward  some  of  the 
tussles  he  was  himself  in  the  midst  of,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  should  send  their  names  to 
Jacob  A.  Biis  Neighborhood  Settlement  at  No.  48. 

MIDLAND 

N(  )T  even  a  fragment  of  the  millennium  is  at- 
tained by  our  first  effort.  However  good 
the  idea,  experience  in  its  practical  application  is 
necessary  before  we  can  make  it  work  out. 

Midland,  Pa.,  is  one  of  our  recent  and  encour- 
aging attempts  to  apply  the  modern  housing  idea 
to  the  new  industrial  community.  This  idea  has 
come  to  stay.  Imperfectly  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  as  yet,  its  importance  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. Employers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  Europe,  have  experimented 
with  it  long  enough — some  thirty  years  at  least — 
to  convince  themselves  of  its  value  from  their 
point  of  view.  More  recently  workmen  have  come 
to  understand  its  value  from  their  point  of  view 
and  that  of  their  families.  And  the  public  at  large 
has,  through  improvement  leagues  and  housing 
and  city  planning  committees,  contributed  with 
considerable  and  growing  enthusiasm. 

Midland,  as  described  by  Mr.  Eice,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  industrial  village  which  owes  its  being 
to  one  big  manufacturing  concern.  It  may  remain 
as  it  began,  a  dependent  of  one  or  two  firms,  or  it 
may  grow  until  it  becomes  the  center  of  varied  in- 
dustries. But  at  present  Midland  is  typical  of  an 
increasing  number  of  industrial  villages  in  which 
some  thought  has  been  given  to  the  homes  of  the 
employes.  What  those  who  control  its  destinies 
have  set  for  themselves,  is  told  in  other  pages  of 
this  issue  of  THE  SUBVEY.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  in  the  story  is  the  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  community  shown  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  being.  Another  significant  thing 
is  the  unusual  effort  to  provide  good  dwellings 
for  the  unskilled,  and,  usually,  alien  laborers. 

There  are  industrial  villages  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania which  started  with  great  promise  and 
ended  with  the  land  speculator's  profits.  In  this 
respect  Midland  more  nearly  resembles  some  of 
the  older  villages  of  New  England,  though  it  has 
neighbors  which  bid  for  a  like  reputation.  Not  far 
away  is  the  pioneer,  Vandergrift,  built  some  twen- 
ty years  ago  according  to  the  plans  of  one  of  our 
foremost  landscape  architects.  In  another  direc- 
tion lies  "VVoodlawn,  four  or  five  years  old,  whose 
homes  contrast  at  every  point  with  those  which 
stand  opposite  the  old  mills  of  the  same  company, 
in  the  hills  of  the  Soho  district  of  Pittsburgh. 

BUT  if  Midland  today,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
has  been  developed  during  the  past  two 
years,  marks  a  new  stage  in  our  comparatively 
slow  progress,  it  also  makes  us  look  ahead  toward 
succeeding  stages.  Midland  is  experimenting  with 
the  policy  of  selling  house  and  lot  outright  to  the 
occupant,  though  houses  may  be  rented.  This  has 


advantages  over  the  policy  pursued  in  some  Ne^ 
England  villages  where  the  employing  compan; 
continues  to  own  and  manage  the  dwellings.  Ti 
liave  the  same  boss  at  home  that  one  has  h 
the  shop,  leads  to  complications.  But  to  sell  t( 
individual  purchasers,  many  of  whom  have  lov 
civic  and  social  standards,  often  leads  to  a  de 
terioration  of  community  life.  So  a  next  ste] 
would  seem  to  be  the  organization  of  a  company 
to  control  and  manage  the  property  which  will  no 
only  be  distinct  from  the  employing  corporatioi 
but  in  which  the  house-holders  will  be  effectivelj 
represented. 

With  this  should  come  another  stage:  man 
agement  of  the  property  from  the  social  as  well 
as  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  In  Midland 
there  are  many  aliens  whose  standards  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  For  them  are  provided  houses 
with  electric  lights,  running  water  and  sanitary 
water-closets.  Experience  has  already  shown  that 
they  not  only  abuse  these  conveniences,  but  that 
they  rack  the  very  houses  themselves  to  pieces. 
Moreover,  they  take  lodgers  into  the  family  and 
overcrowd  their  sleeping-rooms  to  an  extent  that 
is  dangerous  to  both  their  moral  and  their  physical 
well-being. 

In  Midland,  the  property  is  still  managed  on  the 
piirely  real  estate  basis  of  collecting  rents  or  pay- 
ments when  due  and  making  repairs  when  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  necessity  for  them.  As  a  re- 
sult the  houses  depreciate  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  year.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  it  is  said, 
the  company  will  have  a  deficit  instead  of  a  profit 
on  its  rented  houses. 

IT  would  seem  then  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
Midland  company  to  employ  what  is  known 
as  a  friendly  rent  collector,  preferably  a  woman, 
as  her  work  will  be  chiefly  with  the  women  of  tho 
families.  Her  duties  would  be  not  only  to  collect 
rents  and  payments  when  due,  as  is  now  done  by 
a  clerk,  but  to  establish  herself  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing with  the  tenants,  help  them  in  the  solution  of 
their  problems  and  tactfully  promote  American 
standards.  At  the  same  time  she  would  see  to  it 
that  the  houses  are  kept  constantly  in  good  condi- 
tion. This  in  itself  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  been 
done  successfully  for  years  by  the  Octavia  Hill 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  more  years 
by  Octavia  Hill  and  her  fellow  workers  in  London. 
It  is  being  done  by  the  Sanitary  Improvement 
Company  in  Washington.  All  that  is  new  about 
it  is  its  application  to  such  a  community  as  Mid- 
land. And  even  for  such  communities,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  one  of  the  middle  western 
cities. 

If  Midland  progresses  to  these  next  stages  it 
need  not  fear  that  it  is  doing  something  revolu- 
tionary. It  is  but  applying  methods  which  have 
worked  well  under  somewhat  different  conditions, 
methods  the  lack  of  which  must  threaten  much  of 
the  progress  Midland  has  already  made  and  so 
bring  discouragement  to  a  very  promising  experi- 
ment. JOHN  IHXDEB, 
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|HARITY     PROBLEMS    OF    THE 
KANSAS  sMAl.I.  TOWN 

SOCIAL  INTEREST  in  Kansas  is 
lifting  from  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  cities  to  those  of  the 
small  cities  and  towns.  This  was  shown 
at  the  Kansas  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  held  in  Lawrence,  No- 
vember 19-21.  The  fact  that  there  are 
only  three  fully  organized  Associated 
Charities  in  the  state  has  forced  the 
leaders  in  social  work  in  Kansas  to  pay 
attention  to  the  charity  situation  in 
ommunities  under  20,000  population. 
Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  brought 
the  conference  an  inspiring  call  to 
ocial  service.  In  his  convocation  ad- 
ress  to  the  students  of  the  University 
Kansas  on  the  subject,  The  Outlook 
r  Social  Progress  under  the  Shadows 
War,  he  made  a  stirring  plea  for  the 
ame  force  and  foresight  during  peace 
hat  the  present  world  conflict  has 
down  to  be  available  for  war.  To  the 
Dnference  he  sounded  the  keynote  of  a 
npaign  for  community  advance  by  his 
nphasis  upon  the  vital  interdependence 

public  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Secretary  William  T.  Cross,  of  the 
National  Charities  Conference,  brought 
to  Kansas  workers  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience in  building  up  the  conference 
in  a  neighboring  state.  In  recognition 
of  the  vital  relation  between  work  in 
state  and  nation  the  state  conference 
plans  to  double  the  membership  from 
Kansas  in  the  National  Conference  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Prominent  social  workers  in  Kansas 
contributed  to  a  survey  of  the  charity 
situation  in  the  state.  The  advantages 
arising  from  the  federation  of  eleven 
charitable  institutions  in  Kansas  City 
were  shown  by  G.  M.  Pfeiffer,  and  the 
development  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  Wichita  Associated  Char- 
ities was  described  by  Miss  V.  A.  Kat- 
terjohn. 

These  developments  in  the  larger 
cities  were,  however,  overshadowed  by 
the  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  small- 
er cities  and  towns.  N.  G.  Bird  told 
how  Hutchinson,  a  small  city  of  16,000, 
had  met  the  situation,  by  the  county 
commissioners  employing  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Wichita  Associa- 
ted Charities  as  poor  commissioner,  and 
by  the  local  Associated  Charities  elect- 
ing the  same  person  as  secretary.  G. 
T.  Gebhardt  of  Belleville  recounted  that 
the  social  survey  of  that  community  of 
2,300  revealed  a  neglected,  wretched 
poor  farm  and  comparatively  large 
amounts  expended  wastefully  and  in- 
juriously for  outdoor  relief. 

Two  studies,  the  sanitary  survey  of 
Sumner  County  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  investigation 
of  the  hours  and  wages  of  working 
women  and  girls  under  the  direction  of 


the  commissioner  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries, were  reported. 

A  committee  on  social  legislation  was 
appointed.  The  state  conference  went 
jon  record  in  support  of  the  following 
measures:  protection  of  marriage  rela- 
tion from  menace  of  mental  deficiency 
and  disease;  health  supervision  in  the 
public  schools;  allowances  to  mothers; 
establishment  of  an  industrial  welfare 
commission  with  power  to  regulate 
hours  and  wages  of  working  women  and 
girls;  the  remodelling  or  the  rebuilding 
of  the  state  penitentiary;  city  and  coun- 
ty farms  for  prisoners;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  merit  system  to  include  all 
officials  in  state  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

Behind  this  legislative  program  will 
be  the  organized  local  representatives 
of  the  state  conference.  Through  the 
effort  of  the  retiring  president,  Supt. 
M.  E.  Pearson,  local  representatives 
have  been  secured  for  fifty  of  the  larger 
communities  in  the  state.  The  plan  is 
to  have  every  community  represented  in 
the  conference. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  H.  W.  Charles,  superintend- 
ent Boys'  Industrial  School,  Topeka; 
first  vice-president  Judge  J.  C.  Ruppen- 
thal,  Russell;  second  vice-president, 
Judge  J.  H.  Ellis;  secretary-treasurer, 
E.  W.  Burgess,  Lawrence. 
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HE     PROBATION    OFFICER    IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  confer- 
ence of  probation  officers  convened  in 
Utica  on  November  15,  attended  by 
probation  officers  and  others  actively 
connected  with  the  work  from  all  over 
the  state.  Vice-president  Frank  E. 
Wade  criticized  the  backwardness  of 
some  cities  in  the  state  in  not  finding 
suitable  quarters  for  holding  children's 
courts  and  detaining  children.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  detention  of  chil- 
dren in  police  stations  is  still  common 
in  the  state  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  detention  home  has  an  important 
function  to  perform,  offering  as  it  does 
an  opportunity  to  observe  and  examine 
the  child  before  his  case  is  finally  dis- 
posed of.  This  was  frequently  referred 
to,  as  Utica,  the  conference  city,  has  no 
proper  detention  home  or  juvenile  court. 

Judge  John  B.  M.  Stephens  of  the 
Monroe  County  Children's  Court,  which 
embraces  the  city  of  Rochester,  de- 
scribed the  benefits  derived  from  cen- 
tralizing the  treatment  of  delinquent 
children  in  a  county  court.  As  yet, 
such  courts  have  been  established  in 
but  two  counties  in  the  state. 

The  inexperience  and  inability  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  village  magis- 
trates to  properly  handle  children's 
cases  has  been  generally  recognized.  In 
Monroe  Countv  all  this  has  been 


changed  by  taking  the  disposition  of 
children's  cases  away  from  about  eighty 
committing  magistrates,  and  placing  it 
exclusively  in  the  county  court.  The  re- 
sult, as  Judge  Stephens  has  pointed  out, 
has  been  uniformity  of  treatment,  a  bet- 
ter equipped  court,  the  service  of  good 
probation  officers  and  an  excellent  de- 
tention home  made  available  for  all  de- 
linquent children  in  the  county.  The 
commitment  of  children  to  institutions 
has  thus  been  considerably  decreased. 

Judge  Robert  J.  Wilkin  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  of  Brooklyn,  spoke  on  the 
relation  of  the  children's  court  judge  to 
the  probation  officer. 

In  the  round-table  discussions,  ideas 
upon  the  care  of  immigrants  on  proba- 
tion were  marshalled.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  bulk  of  criminality 
among  immigrants  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  exploited,  submerged  and 
uneducated. 

The  grave  problems  connected  with 
girl  delinquents  were  discussed  by  Alice 
Smith  of  the  New  York  Night  Court 
for  Women,  and  by  other  women  offi- 
cers. Failure  of  parents  to  understand 
and  control  their  children  and  the  dan- 
gers attendant  upon  cheap  amusements 
were  laid  down  as  the  leading  causes  of 
delinquency. 

Rural  probation  work  was  discussed 
by  David  W.  Morris  of  Oneida  County. 
This  work  in  the  rural  districts  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  but  shows  signs  of  prom- 
ising development. 

The  year's  progress  in  probation  work 
was  presented  by  Charles  L.  Chute,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion. He  quoted  the  latest  reports  to 
the  commission,  which  show  a  total  of 
10,190  persons  now  on  probation,  which 
is  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the 
number  on  probation  one  year  ago. 
Thirteen  new  salaried  probation  officers 
were  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  during  the  past  year,  four  of  these 
being  county  probation  officers. 

OHIO    WELFARE    WORKERS     IN 
CONFERENCE 

THE  WORK  of  remedial  institu- 
tions was  pressed  back  into  the  field  of 
prevention  by  Dr.  Herbert  Welsh,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
in  his  address  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. The  meeting  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, November  11-13. 

However  efficient  institutions  might 
be  in  caring  for  unfortunates,  Dr. 
Welsh  urged  that  social  workers  must 
not  rest  content  until  they  have  sought 
to  find  out  and  prevent  the  social  causes 
which  lead  to  physical  and  moral  afflic- 
tions. 

Interest  in  the  new  commission  plan 
of  government  in  Dayton  led  the  con- 
ference to  give  especial  attention  to  the 
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address  of  Rev.  Frank  Garland,  di- 
rector of  public  welfare  in  that  city. 
Speaking  on  Taxation  and  the  Public 
\Velfare,  he  urged  greater  considera- 
tion of  the  social  needs  in  a  community 
which,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  met  main- 
ly through  public  effort. 

Two  addresses  dealt  with  new  wel- 
fare activities  in  Ohio.  The  recently 
enacted  children's  code  provided  a  chil- 
dren's welfare  department  under  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Its  director, 
C.  V.  Williams,  formerly  of  New  Jer- 
sey, told  of  the  spirit  with  which  he 
sought  to  study  and  inspect  institutions 
which  care  for  dependent  children. 

The  work  of  the  children's  welfare 
department  was  commended  in  the  Con- 
ference on  Dependent  Children,  which 
met  at  the  same  time.  The  secretary, 
R.  A.  Longman,  told  how  the  members 
had  co-operated  with  the  commission 
charged  with  the  revision  of  the  chil- 
dren's law  and  backed  up  its  recommen- 
dations. 

The  other  new  welfare  activity,  the 
application  of  the  mothers'  pension  law, 
was  discussed  by  Judge  George  S.  Ad- 
dams,  of  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court. 
He  affirmed  the  necessity  of  some  form 
of  relief  for  mothers  in  distress  with  de- 
pendent children,  but  doubted  whether 
such  a  function  should  be  made  a  part 
of  court  procedure. 

Judge  Black,  of  the  Franklin  County 
Juvenile  Court,  urged  the  great  need  to 
ascertain  the  responsibility  for  the  cause 
of  the  distress  of  mothers. 

One  session  of  the  conference  was 
given  over  to  the  consideration  of  pov- 
erty,- addresses  being  given  by  J.  E. 
Hagerty,  professor  of  economics  and  so- 
ciology. Ohio  State  University,  and 
Fred.  C.  Croxton,  chief  statistician  of 
the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission.  Mr. 
Croxton  discussed  Material  for  the 
Study  of  a  Minimum  Wage  in  Ohio. 
A  general  discussion  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  in  Ohio  set  forth  the  necessity  for 
realization  by  the  general  public  of  the 
extent  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  state, 
for  additional  buildings  at  the  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded,  and  for  an 
adequate  appropriation  to  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  under  the 
control  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue  its  work. 

M.  Rdith  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  School  Survey  Commission,  spoke 
on  The  Socialization  of  the  Public 
Schools.  She  expressed  particular  op- 
position to  the  separation  of  the  man- 
agement of  vocational  schools  from  the 
regular  public  schools. 

C.  W.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eration for  Philanthropy  and  Charity  of 
Cleveland,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  development  of  the  federated  plan 
of  giving  to  local  charities,  which  has 
been  in  effect  in  Cleveland  for  about 
two  years.  This  address  was  given  with 
particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
city  of  Columbus  to  which  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  about  to  give  ex- 
haustive consideration. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  spe- 
cial group  meetings  were  held  by  in- 
firmary officials,  including  county  com- 
missioners; infirmary  matrons:  chil- 
dren's home  officials ;  children's  home 


matrons;    county    visitors;    and    univer- 
sities and  public  welfare. 

The  next  annual  session  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Dayton.  Starr 
Cadwallader,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration,  Columbus, 
was  elected  president.  '  The  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  H.  H. 
Shirer,  will  continue  as  secretary. 

STATE    FUNDS   »,.    PRIVATE 
CHARITY  IN  TEXAS 

ONE  OF  THE  features  at  the  Tex- 
as State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  held  in  San  Antonio,  No» 
vember  16,  was  the  vigorous  argument 
by  Robert  J.  Newton,  secretary  of  the 
conference,  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  state  and  its  various  units 
of  government  should  do  everything 
that  is  now  done  by  private  agencies 
privately  financed.  He  pointed  out  that 
business  men  are  now  not  only  taxed 
for  public  funds  but  are  practically  sub- 
jected to  further  taxation  by  charity- 
solicitors,  to  refuse  whom  would  in- 
volve business  detriment. 

Constructive  suggestions  were  made 
by  Mr.  Newton  as  to  the  departments 
of  state  government  under  which  in- 
stitutions, now  privately  managed  might 
be  placed — the  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
under  the  department  of  health,  educa- 
tional institutions  for  physically  handi- 
capped under  the  control  of  the  board 
of  education,  orphan  asylums  under  a 
state  department  of  charities,  etc. 

Mr.  Newton  further  outlined  an  im- 
mediate program  of  the  work  which  a 
state  department  of  charities  should  un- 
dertake. 

Especial  interest  attached  to  reports 
by  two  Negro  educators  on  social  wel- 
fare work  by  Negroes  for  Negroes  in 
Texas. 

In  view  of  the  legislative  session 
soon  to  convene  a  program  of  social 
legislation  to  be  sought  was  agreed  up- 
on. It  covers  child  labor,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  civil  service  reform, 
care  of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  and 
two  new  subjects — regulation  of  mar- 
riage in  the  interests  of  public  health 
and  the  establishment  of  a  state  depart- 
ment of  charities. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Potts  and  Robert  J.  New- 
ton, both  of  Austin,  were  elected  presi- 
dent and  secretary  respectively. 
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OUSING  BETTERMENT   PLANS 
FOR  INDIANA 


WITH  THE  STATE  Legislature 
soon  to  convene,  the  Indiana  Housing 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Indianapo- 
lis, November  16  and  17,  gathered  its 
forces  together  to  protect  the  tenement 
law  from  amendments  which  might 
weaken  it,  and  to  consider  legislation 
which  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  single 
or  detached  houses.  Future  plans  also 
include  efforts  to  strengthen  the  tene- 
ment law  enforcement  and  to  stimulate 
the  building  of  workingmen's  homes. 

The  delegates  represented  a  number 
of  cities  and  the  meeting  was  enthusias- 
tic. From  Evansville  came  Mayor  Ben- 
jamin Bosse,  Building  Inspector  Ed- 
ward Kerth,  Emil  Weil,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  Richard  Rosencranz. 
chairman  of  an  organization  to  build 


homes,  and  J.  D.  Walsh,  a  prominer 
manufacturer  who  is  serving  on  th 
housing  committee  of  the  Commerci; 
Club.  Mayor  Bosse  gave  convincingl 
a  business  man's  reasons  for  workhr 
to  secure  decent  homes.  He  is  makin; 
war  on  the  bad  housing  of  Evansvillt 
not  only  by  means  of  enforcing  th 
tenement  law  but  by  opening  street 
through  the  worst  district  and  condemn 
ing  fire-traps. 

Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  th. 
Xational  Housing  Association,  wa 
present  and  made  helpful  suggestions. 

All  the  officers  of  the  associatioi 
were  re-elected.  Linton  A.  Cox,  presi 
dent;  Grace  Julian  Clarke,  first  vice 
president;  Thomas  A.  Spann,  secom 
vice-president ;  C.  S.  Grout,  treasurer 
Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WELFARE  AM 
EFFICIENCY     CONFERENCE- 
By  Sherrard  Ewinj 

Education  is  nine  times  as  important 
as  mechanical  safeguards  in  industrial 
safety  efforts. 

The  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania 
are  reconciled  to  the  passage  of  a  work 
ingman's  compensation  act  and  are  co 
operating  in  drafting  its  provisions. 

The  two  statements  above  summar 
ized  the  safety  features  of  the  seconc 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Welfare  am 
Efficiency  Conference  in  Harrisburg 
November  17-19,  and  distinguished  i 
from  preceding  meetings. 

A  year  ago  the  emphasis  of  th 
"Safety  First"  movement  was  on  pro 
tective  devices.  Statistics  and  argu 
ments  of  the  conference  emphasized  th 
need  of  the  education  of  the  workman 
and  the  necessity  of  securing  his  co 
operative  interest.  A  year  ago  the  im 
pression  was  general  that  Pennsylvani 
manufacturers  would  fight  to  the  last  t 
avert  the  passage  of  a  workingman' 
compensation  act. 

At  the  Harrisburg  session  this  yea 
Francis  Feehan,  former  president  of  th 
Mine  Workers  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
said,  "We  recognize  the  fact  that  th 
manufacturers  of  the  state  are  not  op 
posing  a  workingman's  compensation  ac 
and  our  differences  will  be  limited  t 
matters  of  detail." 

To  John  Price  Jackson,  commissione 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  La 
bor  and  Industry,  must  be  credited  th 
success  of  bringing  labor  and  capital,  a 
the   two   great   organized    interests   ar 
popularly  termed,  together  for  the  con 
structive   discussion   of   topics   coverin 
the  whole  range  of  industrial  welfare, 
under   four   main   sections :    safety,    fire 
prevention,    industrial    hygiene,    and   in- 
dustrial   welfare.      There   were    several 
interesting    sidelights    of    the    sessions 
One  of  these  was  the  address  by   Gov- 
ernor John  K.  Tener,  who  is  closing  his 
term  not  as  a  reform  but  as  a  Repub- 
lican    organization    candidate,   but   who 
put  his  emphasis  upon  the  "humanities." 
upon  "the  benefit  of  mankind,"  and  the 
"prime  need  of  a  proper  workingman's 
compensation  act." 

From  an  attendance  of  about  800  in 
1913,  the  increased  interest  in  industrial 
safety  swelled  this  year's  attendance  to 
nearly  1.300.  It  was  not  merely  a  gath- 
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ring  of  representatives  of  the  great 
corporations;  the  small  manufacturer, 
the  laundrymen,  and  store  owners  were 
at  Harrisbnrg  in  numbers.  Commercial 
organizations  of  the  state  were  largely 
represented.  Owing  to  Commissioner 
Jackson's  activities,  Harrisburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Reading,  Bethlehem 
and  York  have  organized  "Safety  First" 
locals. 

The  impressive  lessons  left  by  the  con- 
ference are  two-fold :  first,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  get-together  idea  is  at 
work  between  employers  and  employes 
in  Pennsylvania  and  furthermore  that 
the  first  steps  on  the  way  have  been 
marked  by  unexpected  success.  Second 
and  perhaps  still  more  important,  is  the 
realization  that  the  great  mass  of  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers  are  actively  in- 
terested in  industrial  welfare  and  safety 
topics,  acknowledge  their  responsibility 
individually  and  collectively,  and  are 
working  for  improvements. 

NATIONAL   ALLIANCE    OF 
LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES 

THE  THIRD  conference  of  Legal 
.Aid  Societies  of  the  United  States,  now 
affiliated  as  the  National  Alliance  of 
Legal  Aid  Societies,  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago, November  19.  Delegates  were 
present  from  many  cities  where  these 
societies  are  active,  including  New 
'York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Du- 
luth,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

Arthur  von  Briesen  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  New  York  Society  and 
also  president  of  the  National  Alliance, 
in  his  report  showed  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  work  in  this  country  in 
the  past  three  years.  There  are  now 

•Legal  Aid  Societies  in  forty-one  cities 
and  societies  in  process  of  formation  in 
thirteen.  In  1913  the  New  York  So- 
ciety had  approximately  38,000  poor  cli- 
ents, and  the  Chicago  Society  approxi- 

*  matelv   16.000. 
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O    STUDY     PENNSYLVANIA'S 
BUILDING  CODE 


A  PROGRAM  for  state-wide  work 
was  formulated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Associa- 
tion held  in  Harrisburg,  November  19. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  a  pro- 
posed state  building  code,  with  exten- 
sive housing  provisions,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture this  winter  by  a  commission  which 
has  been  working  for  four  years.  A 
special  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
study  housing  provisions. 

Nearly  30  second  and  third-class  cities 
of  Pennsylvania  are  empowered  to  ap- 
point city  planning  commissions  and 
many  of  them  have  done  so.  To  unify 
and  give  force  to  town  planning,  the 
association  has  appointed  another  spe- 
cial committee. 

The  following  branches  of  work  have 
been  outlined :  study  of  the  state  build- 
ing code ;  establishment  of  a  state  bu- 
reau of  speakers  and  experts,  who  can 
be  secured  by  any  locality,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  the  state  association ;  a 
state  advisory  committee  on  town  plan- 
ning: and  an  annual  conference. 
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ROCHESTER  HEALTH  COURSES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY  of 
November  21  you  have  on  the  whole  a 
very  fair  statement  of  the  health  courses 
for  adult  women  that  are  being  given 
in  Rochester.  The  subject  of  the  article 
is  To  Stretch  the  Span  of  Human  Life. 
In  the  second  paragraph,  however,  is 
a  statement  to  the  following  effect : 

"Two  years  ago  the  superintendent  of 
schools  had  the  idea,"  etc.  This 
statement  is  entirely  incorrect.  The 
one  person  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  these  health  courses  for  women,  who 
patiently  and  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles 
pressed  on  to  see  them  established  and 
who  since  the  first  course  was  opened 
has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to 
guarantee  such  measure  of  success  as 
they  have  had  is  Miss  M.  E.  Bingeman. 
I  can  not  in  justice  to  her,  therefore, 
allow  your  statement  to  pass  without 
this  comment.  It  was  she  who  first 
came  to  me  to  discuss  the  subject  and 
it  was  she  who  interested  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in 
the  subject  to  the  point  where  the  peti- 
tion referred  to  was  made. 

H.   S.   WEET. 

[Superintendent  of  Schools.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES  ASSOCIATES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  subscriber  to 
THE  SURVEY  I  owe  it  to  my  self-respect 
to  protest  against  the  article  by  Dr.  De- 
vine  in  your  issue  of  November  7,  en- 
titled Truth  on  the  Scaffold.  Dr.  De- 
vine  groups  all  who  object  to  the  policy 
of  the  commissioner  of  charities  in  his 
dealings  with  the  dependent  wards  of 
the  city  into  three  classes,  all  of  whom 
are  unworthy  of  belief  because  each  of 
them  has  a  personal  interest  in  continu- 
ing conditions  as  they  are.  This  method 
of  controversy  is  known  as  "poisoning 
the  wellsj'  and  is  unworthy  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  THE  SURVEY. 

I  believe  that  outside  the  personal 
friends  of  the  former  commissioner,  Mr. 
Kingsbury's  appointment  was  generally 
popular.  He  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  frank  and  forceful  man  and  much 
was  expected  from  him.  I  believe  I 
wrote  him  to  this  effect  shortly  after 
his  appointment. 

My  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  relates  prin- 
cioally  to  the  Children's  Bureau  which 
passes  upon  the  commitments  of  chil- 
dren to  institutions  and  their  discharge 
therefrom.  My  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters covers  a  period  of  a  dozen  years  and 
is  first  hand. 

Briefly,  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived  is  that  the  new  bureau  for 
enforcing  the  discharge  of  children,  up- 
on which  Mr.  Kingsbury  prides  himself, 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  work  was  being 
fully  and  carefully  done  by  the  regular 


staff  of  the  department.  The  new  ex- 
aminers were  entirely  without  experi- 
ence and  even  the  head  of  the  bureau 
was  a  person  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  The  result  was  that 
much  hardship  was  inflicted  upon  the 
relatives  of  many  of  the  children  by  re- 
peated visits  of  the  examiners  who  in- 
sisted that  these  relatives,  who  were  in 
many  cases  neither  legally  nor  morally 
responsible,  must  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  children  or  remove  them 
from  the  institutions.  Sometimes  the 
relatives  agreed  to  take  the  children  un- 
der the  threat  of  "law  proceedings"  or 
the  standing  threat  that  the  children 
would  be  sent  "out  West"  and  accord- 
ingly many  children  were  received  into 
homes  in  which  there  were  no  means  to 
care  for  them  properly. 

The  criticisms  came  from  those  who. 
like  myself,  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
poor  and  not  from  the  institutions  to 
any  great  extent.  The  responsible  heads 
of  the  charitable  institutions  in  this  city 
need  no  defence  from  me.  Their  mo- 
tives have  never  heretofore  been  ques- 
tioned. Even  if  they  were  governed  by 
the  low  motives  ascribed  to  them,  they 
may  reassure  themselves,  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  the  number  of  their 
wards  until  some  form  of  outdoor  relief 
is  provided  for  the  dependent  family, 
and  some  method  by  which  moral  in- 
struction may  be  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools,  is  devised. 

As  to  the  constructive  work  of  the 
present  administration.  It  consists  in 
directing  applicants  for  relief  to  private 
organizations.  In  other  words,  the 
commissioner  endeavors  to  transfer  his 
responsibility  and  so  keep  down  his 
budget.  Whatever  is  good  in  this  sys- 
tem has  been  in  use  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  Commissioner  Folks  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

As  the  space  assigned  to  me  has  al- 
ready been  exceeded  I  must  refer  those 
who  wish  to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail 
to  the  sworn  testimony  taken  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  inves- 
tigation now  going  on. 

PATRICK   MAI.LON. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  editorial  in 
this  week's  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  [Nov- 
ember 14]  accords  generous  praise  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  its  leadership.  As 
an  agent  of  the  commission  I  appreciate 
it. 

If  you  had  said  as  much  for  the  com- 
mission's work  in  the  original  editorial, 
no  one  connected  with  the  commission 
could  have  objected  on  the  ground  of 
unfairness  to  this  commission,  although 
some  of  us  would  still  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  your  indorsement  of  the 
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Rockefeller  enterprise.  I  don't  see  how 
you  reconcile  that  indorsement  with 
your  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Walsh's  judg- 
ment that  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  should 
not  be  carried  on  with  private  funds.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  funds 
are  those  of  a  man  who  has  announced 
his  readiness  to  spend  millions  in  de- 
fending a  position  that  is  responsible 
more  than  anything  else  for  retarding 
the  growth  of  industrial  democracy  and 
of  industrial  peace. 

The  difference  is  obvious  between  an 
inquiry  in  the  field  of  the  exact  natural 
sciences  and  an  inquiry  in  a  field  where 
the  truth  lies  with  one  or  the  other  of 
two  conflicting  social  philosophies, — 
neither  of  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
right  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  whose 
training  and  temperament  incline  him 
toward  the  other.  Yet  you  cite  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Rockefeller  enterprises  in 
the  field  of  exact  science  as  a  reason  for 
believing  that  his  industrial  inquiry  will 
be  equally  beneficial. 

As  for  the  work  of  this  commission, 
the  conviction  grew  with  all  of  us  who 
read  your  original  editorial  that  it.  in- 
ferentially  at  least,  stigmatized  the 
commission's  leadership  as  inefficient 
and  blundering.  Your  generous  praise 
of  that  leadership  in  this  week's  issue 
corrects  an  impression  which  I  am  sure 
every  reader  of  the  first  editorial  must 
have  gained. 

GEORGE  P.  WEST. 

[United    States    Commission    on    Indus- 
trial Relations.] 
Chicago. 

[The  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  acquiesced 
in  Mr.  Walsh's  judgment  that  a  public 
inquiry  of  this  sort  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  with  private  funds. 

We  cited  at  considerable  length  the 
differences  between  the  field  of  exact 
science  and  industrial  relations  here 
noted  by  Mr.  West  (see  October  10. 
page  55,  column  2).  We  pointed  out  the 
limitations  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion in  entering  this  field:  that  "how- 
ever they  or  the  public  may  seek  to  for- 
get it,  the  Rockefeller  group  are  a  party 
to  the  situation."  With  these  clear  no- 
tations as  to  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  as 
to  the  agency  making  the  inquiry,  we 
were  disposed  to  take  the  announcement 
of  the  inquiry  itself  at  face  value,  neith- 
er prejudging  it  adversely  nor  prophecy- 
ing  how  beneficial  it  would  prove.— - 
EDITOR.] 


TPO  THE  EDITOR:  The  recent  editorials 
and  correspondence  in  THE  SURVEY 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion en  Industrial  Relations  seem  to  me 
to  leave  undecided  some  very  important 
points  upon  which  I  am,  I  believe,  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  set  forth  the  facts. 
I  have  been  with  the  commission  in  a 
responsible  position  since  the  first  day 
of  its  organization  and  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  important  de- 
velopments which  have  taken  place  in 
its  work. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of 
the  commission's  work  to  the  field  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  as  indicating  a 
radical  change  in  the  policies  and  meth- 
ods of  the  commission.  The  facts  are 


that  during  the  early  part  of  March,  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Walsh  the  desirability 
of  transferring  the  headquarters  of  the 
commission  to  Chicago,  urging  particu- 
larly : 

lhat,  at  each  session  of  the  commis- 
sion, it  would  mean  a  saving  of  about 
ten  days  in  the  time  of  the  individual 
commissioners ; 

That,  inasmuch  as  the  investigations 
of  the  commission  would  cover  the  en- 
tire United  States,  there  would  be  a  very 
great  saving  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  in  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gators. 

This  suggestion  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Walsh  and  I  was  ad- 
vised that  he  would  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  other  commissioners.  I  am 
informed  that  the  proposal  was  very 
thoroughly  discussed  and  that  the  change 
was  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy  as  direc- 
tor of  research  and  investigation. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  that  in 
the  early  summer  there  was  a  re-align- 
ment affecting  staff,  headquarters,  and 
responsibility,  and  that  up  to  that  time 
the  work  had  been  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  say,  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed,  I  am  the  only  person 
directing  any  part  of  the  commission's 
work  who  has  had  the  character  of  his 
work  or  the  field  of  his  investigations 
changed  in  any  essential  way.  When  the 
commission  decided  to  put  into  effect 
the  program  for  public  hearings  which 
had  already  been  decided  upon,  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  this  division  of  the 
work  and  consequently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  transfer  to  others  certain  investi- 
gations which  I  had  already  started. 

Furthermore,  every  person  who  is  now 
directing  a  division  of  the  commission's 
work  was  employed  prior  to  the  time 
that  Dr.  McCarthy  became  director  of 
research  and  investigation  and  was  in 
charge  of  essentially  the  same  fields  as 
at  present.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
many  rearrangements,  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  the  work,  where  two  or 
more  divisions  tended  to  overlap.  These 
changes  have,  however,  been  no  greater 
than  those  which  occur  every  year  in 
the  permanent  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Just  what  THE  SURVEY  considers  the 
comniission  should  do  in  Colorado  is  not 
indicated  in  the  editorial.  However,  the 
statement  of  what  is  known  by  THE 
SURVEY  concerning  the  work  of  the 
commission  in  Colorado  indicates  an  in- 
complete knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  and  an  erroneous  conception  of  its 
character.  Very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike  in  Colorado,  the  com- 
niission sent  to  the  Colorado  strike  field 
one  of  the  ablest  investigators  that  could 
be  secured,  and  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation were  presented  to  the  commission 
at  its  December  meeting.1 

The  agent  of  the  commission  who  ac- 
companied the  congressional  committee, 
also  investigated  some  of  the  disputed 
points  developed  by  the  testimony  be- 

'Xoted  in  THE  SURVEY  for  October  ,10, 
page  54,  column  1. 

2Xoted  in  THE  SURVEY  for  November  14, 
page  176,  column  1. 

''So  recognized  <>/>.  <•//. 


fore  the  committee.  In  addition  to  tl 
personal  investigations  made  by  the  tw 
members  of  the  commission  and  by  M 
West,  the  commission  has  had  furtht 
investigations  by  other  agents,  whos 
reports  cover  certain  phases  of  the  situ; 
tion  which  had  not  hitherto  been  full 
presented." 

The  policy  of  the  commission  in  dt 
siring  to  test  the  information  which  i 
has  secured  by  means  of  a  public  heai 
ing  is,  I  am  sure,  very  sound,  particu 
larly  where  the  situation  is  as  tense  a 
in  Colorado,  and  where  the  necessity  fo 
exactness  and  impartiality  is  so  greai 
The  reason  for  the  postponement  of  th 
hearing — namely,  deference  to  the  de 
sires  of  the  federal  mediators — seem 
to  me  to  be  entirely  conclusive'  and  th> 
best  possible  evidence  that  there  ha 
been  a  clear-cut  policy  and  a  determina 
tion  not  to  interfere  with  the  plans  o 
other  governmental  bodies. 

BASIL  M.  MANLY. 
[United  States  Commission  on  Industria 

Relations.] 

Chicago. 

FIRE  HAZARDS  IN  DEPARTMENT 
STORES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  article,  with  th 
title  Fire  Hazards  in  Department  Store 
appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  of  October  2A 
under  the  name  of  Anne  Crawfon 
Phillips,  who,  according  to  the  editor' 
note  was  "chief  investigator  of  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com 
mission."  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  thi 
description  of  the  writer  was  with  th 
intention  of  giving  her  statements  an 
authority  and  importance,  to  which  the 
would  not  be  otherwise  entitled. 

Evidently  the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY 
was  misled,  not  only  as  to  the  correct 
ness  of  Miss  Phillips's  conclusions,  bu 
also  as  to  her  official  designation,  fo 
the  third  report  of  the  Factory  Inves 
tigating  Commission  has  now  been  pub 
lished  and  makes  this  statement  (se 
page  12)  as  to  Fire  Hazards  in  Mer 
cantile  Establishments:  "The  investiga 
tion  .  .  .  was  conducted  by  the  com 
mission  with  the  help  of  Frances  Per 
kins  .  .  .  and  a  trained  force  of  in 
specters."  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  editor's  description  of  Mis 
Phillips  was  erroneous. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  author  o 
the  article  wishes  the  public  to  believ 
that  there  is  great  danger  to  life  from 
the  fire  hazard  in  department  stores 
that  their  proprietors  are  thoughtles 
and  negligent  in  the  manner  of  house 
keeping  in  their  establishments,  and  fai 
to  safeguard  their  employes  and  custom 
ers  from  possible  fire. 

If    these    statements    were   true    they 
would     form     reasonable    grounds     fo 
charges  of  incompetency  and  negligenc 
against  the   fire   commissioner   of   New 
York  city,  since  the  fire  prevention  lav 
imposes  a  duty  upon  him  to  protect  th 
employes   of   and   the   people  who   visi 
dry  goods  stores  by  such  means  as  h 
deems   sufficient   and   adequate. 

What  are  the  real  conditions  in  dr 
goods  stores  from  a  fire  standpoint 
The  Fire  Department  of  New  Yori 
city,  after  the  passage  of  the  so-calle< 
fire  prevention  law.  caused  a  specia 
staff  of  fire  experts  to  inspect  every 
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store  in  New  York  city  and  make 

eport  thereon  in  reference  to  the  fire 

zards  found     therein,     and     upon  re- 
living    such     reports     issued     orders, 

ere  necessary,  for  the  remedying  of 

iciencies,     which     orders     were     all 
nptly  complied  with. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  the  public  to  de- 
between  the  official  reports  of  the 

4  erts  employed  by  the  city  of  New 
fork  and  the  opinion  of  a.  writer  with 
no  stated  experience  on  the  subject, 
and  to  judge  whether,  from  a  fire  stand- 
point, the  employes  and  customers  of 
department  stores  are  being  properly 
protected. 

Practically  every  large  dry  goods 
store  in  New  York  city  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system  through- 
out its  entire  building,  which  system  is 
acknowledged  to  be  about  95  per  cent 
perfect  and  is  relied  upon  by  every  fire 
expert  to  prevent  the  rapid  spread  of 
fire;  it  maintains  a  special  corps  of 
cleaners  whose  sole  duty  is  to  pick  up 
during  the  day  all  rubbish  that  is  thrown 
upon  the  floors;  its  rules  forbid  smok- 
ing; its  aisles  are  kept  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions; its  exits  are  as  sufficient  and  in 
most  cases  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  required  by  law;  it  has  regular  fire 
drills;  its  rubbish  and  waste  are  kept  in 
Fire  Department  approved  fireproof 
receptacles;  its  packing  materials  are 
kept  and  packing  is  done  in  Fire  De- 
partment approved  fireproof  enclosed 
rooms;  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
large  force  employed  unquestionably 
makes  the  possibility  of  a  fire  calamity 
most  unlikely,  and  the  general  watch- 
ful care  in  the  management  makes  the 
fire  hazard  extremely  small. 

The  patrons  of  dry  goods  stores  are 
constantly  on  the  move  and  visit  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stores,  and  to  say 
that  they  do  not  know  where  the  exits 
are  (all  plainly  and  conspicuously  in- 
dicated) would  be  an  insult  to  their  in- 
telligence. 

The  experience  of  the  department 
store  proprietor  has  taught  him  that  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  his  employes  and 
customers  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  business  and  the  public 
can  be  assured  that  he  will  do  what  he 
can  to  provide  safeguards,  not  only 
those  required  by  law,  but  such  addition- 
al means  as  are  found  practicable  to 
further  insure  safety. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  that  all  of  the 
conditions  herein  described  can  be 
found  in  each  establishment,  but  it  is  un- 
fair to  find  one  faulty  condition  here 
and  another  there  and  still  another  in  a 
third  place  and  then  present  them  as 
though  all  of  them,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  were  common  to  all  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  seems  to  be  a  most  conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  sensational  statements  por- 
traying the  awful  hazards  that  are  al- 
leged to  exist  in  these  establishments  to 
state  the  fact  that  within  the  past  fifty 
years  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost  by 
reason  of  fire  in  a  department  store  in 
New  York;  that  within  that  time  there 
has  been  no  general  conflagration  in  any 
department  store  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  that  the  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 


show  that  within  the  past  twenty  years 
there  has  not  been  a  conflagration  in  any 
department  store  in  the  United  States,  in 
a  building  of  fireproof  construction  and 
with  a  sprinkler  equipment,  which  is 
the  character  of  building  of  nearly  all 
New  York  city  department  stores. 
When  we  remember  conflagrations  that 
have  occurred  in  assembly  halls,  thea- 
ters, railroad  stations,  hotels,  factories, 
and  other  places  where  a  large  number 
of  persons  are  assembled,  and  then  look 
at  the  record  of  the  department  store, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  are  the  best 
protected  and  looked  after  establish- 
ments in  the  country. 

E.  W.  BLOOMINGDALE. 
[Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass'n.] 
New  York. 


THE  EDITOR:  Anna  Crawford 
Phillips's  article  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
October  24,  on  Fire  Hazards  in  De- 
partment Stores,  while  sufficiently 
alarrm'ng,  fortunately  is  not  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  who  has  had  many 
years  experience  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  city,  speaking  broadly,  and 
in  a  general  sense,  altogether  correct. 
While  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Miss 
Phillips  might  have  been  found  to  ex- 
ist in  a  small  number  of  department 
stores  outside  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, or  outside  of  New  York,  they  do 
not  apply  to  those  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishments here. 

While  there  are  large  floor  spaces  and 
considerable  stock  of  merchandise 
stored  and  exposed  for  sale  on  the  vari- 
ous floors  it  should  be  remembered  that 
said  floors  are  not  only  provided  with 
portable  fire  appliances,  such  as  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, safety  bucket  tanks,  40  gal. 
chemical  engines  on  wheels,  etc.,  but  in 
addition  with  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system  and  an  automatic  fire  alarm,  both 
of  which  in  the  event  of  fire  would  im- 
mediately automatically  summon  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  Fire  Department;  the 
exit  facilities  are  not  ample  but  easy  of 
access. 

While  those  on  upper  floors  were 
coming  down,  those  on  lower  floors 
would  be  out  of  building  so  that  con- 
gestion would  not  follow. 

These  stores  are  not  only  continually 
subjected  to  a  thorough  inspection  by 
the  nearest  fire  company  but  also  by  ex- 
perts from  fire  insurance  authorities, 
and  not  only  are  the  sprinkler  heads 
free  from  obstruction  but  all  fire  ap- 
pliances are  examined  and  tested. 

It  may  also  surprise  Miss  Phillips 
very  much  to  know  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  department  stores  em- 
ploy a  retired  officer  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department,  who  is  under  super- 
vision by  a  company  of  experts,  who 
daily  holds  fire  drills  among  the  em- 
ployes, organizes  and  instructs  fire  bri- 
gades not  only  in  fire  extinguishing  but 
fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting,  and 
who  hourly  examines  and  tests  not  only 
fire  appliances  but  a  number  of  other 
things  to  see  that  the  possibility  of  a 
fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  the  public  who  frequent  these 
stores  and  the  large  numbers  employed 
therein  were  onlv  afforded  one-half  or 


even  one-third  of  the  protection  in  their 
homes  where  they  pass  the  most  dan- 
gerous period  of  their  time,  viz.,  asleep 
in  bed,  the  number  of  fires  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  the  loss  of  life  and 
injury  greatly  decreased. 

A  hazard  of  which  Miss  Phillips  does 
not  speak  of.  and  which  to  a  certain 
extent  does  exist  in  large  mercantile 
places  in  the  chute  for  the  transmission 
of  waste  paper,  etc.,  and  these  are 
guarded  not  only  by  sprinkler  heads 
automatically  opening,  but  in  one  case 
in  particular,  the  slightest  in  such  a 
chute  on  any  floor  of  the  department 
store,  the  doors  of  the  chute  will  auto- 
matically close,  and  the  huge  door  in  the 
engine  room  where  the  chute  terminates, 
will  automatically  close  and  an  alarm  of 
fire  sounded  in  the  engine  room,  giving 
immediate  notice  of  the  fire  at  its  very 
inception. 

All  revolving  doors  should  be  remov- 
ed and  red  signs  should  point  to  exits. 
Stairways  should  not  be  around  ro- 
tundas although  this  is  made  safe  if 
water  curtain  is  installed  as  was  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  in  the  Blooming- 
dale  fire  a  few  years  ago.  Nearly  all 
stores  are  under  expert  inspection,  many 
of  them  have  retired  firemen  in  charge. 
The  fire  that  reached  the  top  of  build- 
ing in  five  minutes  was  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Yv  in  a  remodelled — not  fireproof — 
and  non-sprinklered  building.  The  open 
rotunda  acts  also  as  a  vent  to  let  flames 
and  smoke  out  as  was  shown  by  the  two 
fires  in  a  store  in  Pittsburgh.  Indi- 
vidual instances  may  be  found  where 
carelessness  exists  but  the  absence  of  any 
noted  fires  in  stores  show  that  the  pre- 
cautions taken  are  sufficient  to  meet  all 
hazards. 

Rome  was  not  founded  in  a  day  nor 
has  fire  prevention  been  so  perfected 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  fires,  but 
steady  progress  has  been  and  is  continu- 
ing to  be  made  in  this  direction,  but  the 
article  in  THE  SURVEY  is  that  of  an 
alarmist.  No  doubt  there  is  room  for 
improvements  in  every  class  of  build- 
ings, but  the  vivid  picture  of  Miss  Phil- 
lips, portrayed  in  a  very  alarming  man- 
ner, is  very  much  overdrawn,  in  my 
opinion,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan. The  danger  of  fires  occurring  in 
such  places  is  remote,  and  should  one 
occur,  the  employes  are  well  drilled,  and 
the  fire  brigades  properly  instructed, 
and  the  auxiliary  fire  appliances  intel- 
ligently handled,  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment immediately  automatically  notified. 

Every  argument  is  based  on  the  imag- 
ination of  the  writer  while  the  cold  facts 
prove  that  the  dangers  have  been  met 
and  overcome — for  there  has  never  been 
a  life  lost  in  a  fireproof,  sprinklered  de- 
partment store  fire — of  no  other  class  of 
structure  or  enterprise  can  this  be  said. 
The  professional  firemen  while  they  see 
the  need  of  minimizing  hazards  do  not 
share  the  sensational  views  expressed 
by  the  writer. 

EDWARD  F.  CROKER. 
[Croker  National  Fire  Prevention  Co. ; 

formerly   chief   New    York    City   Fire 

Department.] 
New  York. 
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The  Survey,  December  12,  191' 


npO  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Bloomingdale  both  misinter- 
prets and  misquotes  the  editor's  note  pre- 
ceeding  my  article  on  Fire  Hazards  in 
Department  Stores.  The  entire  article, 
including  the  editor's  note,  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  counsel  for  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, Frances  Perkins  being  the  director 
of  the  investigation — her  services  hav- 
ing been  lent  by  the  Committee  on 
Safety  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  public  hearings  before  the  com- 
mission at  the  City  Hall  on  June  24,  I 
testified  at  length  as  to  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  fire  hazard  established  by  the 
investigation  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments. Mr.  Bloomingdale,  as  counsel 
for  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  other  representatives  of  mercantile 
interests  were  present  during  my  testi- 
mony and  were  given  full  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  cross-examine  an  inves- 
tigator whose  "authority  and  impor- 
tance" they  might  question;  this  oppor- 
tunity was  declined. 

Later  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Blooming- 
dale  asked  to  take  the  stand,  and  among 
other  statements  said:  "The  testimony 
of  Miss  Phillips  this  morning  was  very 
impressive  indeed,  and  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  that  all  of  the  facts  that 
she  stated  are  exactly  as  she  stated 
them."  Questioned  by  Mr.  Elkus,  coun- 
sel for  the  commission,  "That  is,  Miss 
Phillips,  the  investigator  of  the  commis- 
sion?" Mr.  Bloomingdale  answered 
"Yes." 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  states  that  "the 
author  of  the  article  wishes  the  public 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
to  life  from  the  fire  hazard  in  depart- 
ment stores."  The  statements  in  THE 
SURVEY  summary  of  the  report  are  not 
based  upon  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the 
writer,  but  are  based  upon  the  facts  de- 
veloped from  the  data  collected  as  to 
actual  conditions  existing  in  eighty  re- 
tail mercantile  establishments  in  this 
state,  thirty  of  which  are  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  report  contain- 
ing in  detail  the  information  which  es- 
tablishes these  facts  may  be  obtained 
from  the  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission,  170  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

The  preponderance  of  testimony  given 
at  the  commission's  hearings  by  fire  de- 
partment officials  and  other  experts  fully 
sustains  the  investigation  findings. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  further  states  that 
"the  Fire  Department  of  New  York 
city  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
fire  prevention  law  caused  a  special  staff 
of  fire  experts  to  inspect  every  large 
store  in  New  York  city,  and  made  a  re- 
port thereon  hi  reference  to  the  fire 
hazards  found  therein."  By  this  state- 
ment he  intimates  that  reports  as  to 
such  conditions  are  available  for  the  pub- 
lic and  employes.  Of  course  the  con- 
tents of  these  are  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  were 
these  reports  printed  and  distributed 
broadcast. 

Any  person  technically  familiar  with 
automatic  sprinklers  realizes  their  worth 
as  a  fire  extinguishing  apparatus.  My 


statement  dealt  with  the  fact  that  this 
device  has  not  been  developed  as  a 
saiety  device  in  case  of  panic,  in  that 
both  public  and  employes  are  ignorant 
of  its  purpose  and  working.  Its  instal- 
lation is  primarily  for  property  protec- 
tion and  not  life  protection. 

Mr.  Bloomingdale  makes  unqualified 
statements  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
specific  conditions,  implying  that  in  prac- 
tically all  large  New  York  department 
stores  there  is  no  likelihood  of  fire  or 
life  hazard  from  rubbish,  smoking,  aisle 
obstruction,  insufficient  exits,  lack  of 
fire  drills  and  careless  use  of  packing 
materials.  As  the  original  article  indi- 
cates, the  investigators  repeatedly  found 
all  of  these — as  well  as  other  hazards 
— existing  in  the  stores  of  New  York 
city.  The  published  report  shows  the 
extent  to  which  these  particular  hazards 
were  found. 

It  has  been  proven  by  repeated  shame- 
ful disasters  that  no  greater  fallacy  ex- 
ists than  to  claim  because  a  thing  has 
not  happened  it  will  never  happen.  The 
comparatively  recent  and  unprecedented 
calamities  have  happened  notwithstand- 
ing laws  and  inspections.  Such  calam- 
ities are  followed  by  legislation  estab- 
lishing new  standards  of  inspection  and 
safety,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
official  bureaus  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
constantly  to  conduct  campaigns  for 
public  education. 

The  statements  made  in  the  article 
are  no  more  sensational  than  the  facts. 
When  a  department  store  can  contain  at 
one  time  over  4,000  employes  and  many 
thousands  more  customers — all  unaware 
of  the  many  hidden  sources  of  danger, 
most  of  them  unfamiliar  with  stairway 
exits  and  unaware,  also,  of  the  presence, 
purpose  or  use  of  a  sprinkler  system — 
such  a  situation  is  sensational  in  its 
tragic  possibilities  of  panic  and  disaster. 

Mr.  Croker's  opinion,  as  expressed  in 
his  letter  to  the  editor,  that  there  is 
practically  no  fire  hazard  or  life  hazard 
in  department  stores  is  curiously  at  vari- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  Chief  Kenlon 
of  the  New  York  city  Fire  Department 
when  giving  testimony  before  the  fac- 
tory commission;  with  that  of  J.  O. 
Hammitt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
Prevention,  and  with  that  of  a  number 
of  fire  prevention  experts  testifying  on 
the  same  day. 

The  presence  in  many  department 
stores  of  the  retired  firemen  from  Mr. 
Croker's  bureau  undoubtedly  is  an  ad- 
vantage and  has  an  excellent  psycho- 
logical effect;  but  the  fact  that  this  re- 
cent investigation  found  so  many  well- 
recognized  fire  and  life  hazards  exist- 
ing so  commonly,  even  in  stores  main- 
taining this  service,  indicates  either  that 
these  firemen  are  not  competent  to 
handle  the  fire  prevention  work  or  that 
their  recommendations  for  fire  preven- 
tion programes  are  not  accepted  and  in- 
cluded in  the  policy  of  the  firm. 

One  of  the  most  useful  social  contri- 
butions which  the  merchants  of  New 
York  city  could  make  to  the  community 
would  be  the  establishment  of  the  best 
modern,  scientific  fire  and  life  protection 
methods  in  the  great  public  gathering 
places  under  their  control. 

ANNA  CRAWFORD  PHILLIPS. 

New  York. 
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Courtesy  of  Judge 


Pass,  Friend ! 
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NEXT   WEEK 

With  thousands  of  men  fighting  in  Flanders  and 
other    thousands    idle   at   home,  the   English   face   a 
bitter  winter.    The  Survey  will  publish  next  week  a 
first-hand  description  of  relief  measures  for  the  fami- 
lies  of  soldiers  and   sailors,  cabbies  and  chauffeurs, 
mechanics    and   miners   and  all  whose  livelihood  has 
been  hard  hit  by  war.     Written  by  a  member  of  the 
Russian  colony  in  London, 

PRINCESS  TCHERKESOFF 

The  GIST  of  IT— 

LAST  week  the  long-drawn  and  hitti-i 
Colorado  miners"  strike  was  called  ofl 
by  the  defeated  men.  The  Denver  hearing: 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
brought  out  interesting  testimony  on  tilt 
strike  including  the  authorship  of  the 
"Facts"  issued  by  the  operators.  Page  308. 

the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  an- 
ticipating an  investigation  by  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission,  made  public 
the  securities  in  which  its  endowment  is 
invested,  the  organization  of  its  work,  ;md 
the  scope  of  its  investigation  of  industrial 
relations.  Page  308. 

ANDREW  FURUSETH,  president  of  tin- 
Seamen's  Union,  replies  point  by  point 
to  the  objections  to  the  LaFolIette  bill, 
made  in  last  week's  issue  by  an  officer  of 
the  inland  marine.  Page  311. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  urged  on  Con- 
gress the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  page  307,  but  the  Consumers' 
League  in  its  annual  meeting  protested 
stoutly  against  the  treaty  and  upheld  the 
La  Follette  bill.  Pages  307-321. 

AMERICA'S  latest  object  lesson  for 
Europe  is  the  report  of  the  Joint  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Pollution  of 
Boundary  Waters  by  Sewage.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  not  only  fouled 
each  other's  pleasant  streams  but  have  in- 
fringed treaties  and  risked  the  health  of 
another  nation's  subjects.  Yet  the  joint 
commission  is  at  work  on  a  plan  to  clean 
up  the  whole  mess  without  friction.  Page 
313. 

[)R.  JANEWAY'S  summary  of  the  ninsi 

recent  reports  of  radium  treatment  for 

cancer.     Page  313. 

managers  have  formed  a  national 
organization  to  further  their  work  of 
doing  municipal  business  efficiently.  They 
testified  to  the  economy  of  their  plan  and 
found  it  workable  in  cities  of  many  sizes. 
Page  309. 

gAMUEL  GOMPERS  was  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  with  slight  opposition ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  Philadelphia  convention  was  marked 
by  harmony.  Page  320.  Mr.  Fitch  dis- 
cusses the  federation's  position  against  se- 
curing the  eight-hour  day  by  legislation. 
Page  323. 

QEORGE  W.  PERKINS  believes  that  in- 
dustrial unrest  is  due  to  education. 
Schooling  teaches  boys  to  think  and  as  men 
they  demand  more  of  the  product  of  their 
toil.  Profit-sharing  without  philanthropic- 
features  is  Mr.  Perkins'  way  out.  That, 
with  social  insurance,  municipal  ownership, 
and  national  defense,  formed  the  chief 
bones  of  contention  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  Page 
320. 

co-operation  displayed  at  the  Spring- 
field survey  exhibit  was  enough  to 
have  made  stable  government  for  all  Mex- 
ico, says  Vachel  Lindsay.  Page  31fi. 


THE  PRFSIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  message  to 
Congress,  while  not  discussing  a  pro- 
gram of  social  legislation,  touches  upon 
a  number  of  topics  in  which  social  work- 
ers have  special  interest. 

"A  genuine  policy  of  use  and  conser- 
vation" demands  the  enactment  of  "two 
great  measures,  finely  conceived,  the  one 
to  unlock,  with  proper  safeguards,  the 
resources  of  the  national  domain,  the 
other  to  encourage  the  use  of  navigable 
waters  outside  that  domain  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power."  Both  of  these  meas- 
ures have  passed  the  House  and  are 
ready  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

In  opposing  the  agitation  for  a  large 
standing  army,  the  President  urges  the 
provision  of  "a  system  by  which  every 
citizen  who  will  volunteer  for  the  train- 
ing may  be  made  familiar  with  the  use 
of  modern  arms,  the  rudiments  of  drill 
and  manoeuver,  and  the  maintenance 
and  sanitation  of  camps."  He  continues  : 

"More  than  this  proposed  at  this  time 
would  mean  merely  that  we  had  lost  our 
self-possession,  that  we  had  been  thrown 
off  our  balance  by  a  war  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  whose  causes  can- 
not touch  us,  whose  very  existence  af- 
fords us  opportunities  of  friendship  and 
disinterested  service  which  should  make 
us  ashamed  of  any  thought  of  hostility 
or  fearful  preparation  for  trouble.  This 
is  assuredly  the  opportunity  for  which 
a  people  and  a  government  like  ours 
were  raised  up,  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  speak  but  actually  to  embody  and  ex- 
emplify the  counsels  of  peace  and  amity 
and  the  lasting  concord  which  is  based 
on  justice  and  fair  and  generous  deal- 
ing." 

His  peace  attitude  is  further  reflected 
in  the  words  with  which  he  urges  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill  giving  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines.  He  says: 

''How  better,  in  this  time  of  anxious 
questioning  and  perplexed  policy,  could 
we  show  our  confidence  in  the  principles 
of  liberty,  as  the  source  as  well  as  the 
expression  of 'life,  how  better  could  we 
demonstrate  our  own  self-possession  and 
steadfastness  in  the  course  of  justice  and 
disinterestedness  than  by  thus  going 
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calmly  forward  to  fulfill  our  promises  to 
a  dependent  people,  who  will  now  look 
more  anxiously  than  ever  to  see  whether 
we  have  indeed  the  liberality,  the  unsel- 
fishness, the  courage,  the  faith  we  have 
boasted  and  professed." 

President  Wilson  especially  urges  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
convention  for  safety  at  sea.  The  Lon- 
don conference  in  which  this  convention 
originated  was  called,  he  points  out,  by 
the  United  States,  and  an  influential 
part  in  framing  its  provisions  was  play- 
ed by  the  representatives  of  this  country. 
The  provisions  are  "for  the  most  part, 
admirable,"  he  says,  and  after  ratifica- 
tion by  Germany  and  England  it  would 
hardly  be  consistent  for  the  United 
States  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  con- 
vention itself  fixes  the  limit  for  accept- 
ance as  the  last  day  of  this  month. 


HER  SON 

Statue  by  Nellie  V.  Walker  of  Chi- 
cago, adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  to  typify  the 
goal  of  its  health  exhibit — strong  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  state. 


THE  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  AND 
SAFETY  AT  SEA 

IN  THE  MIDST  of  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  held  at  Washington,  December 
10  and  11  came  news  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  action  on  the  London  Con- 
vention in  line  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage. This  is  the  treaty  the  ratification 
of  which  has  been  challenged  by  the 
Consumers'  League  ever  since  its  terms 
were  made  public.  Opponents  of  the 
treaty — who  were  fighting  it  on  the 
ground  that  if  ratified  it  would  lower  ex- 
isting American  and  English  standards, 
and  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  higher 
standards  set  in  the  La  Follette  bill, — 
were  given  to  understand  last  spring  by 
Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that  it  was  being  reported  with  a  pro- 
viso authorizing  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  legislate  in  regard  to  ships 
leaving  and  entering  our  ports,  although 
the  treaty  itself  with  its  lowered  stand- 
ards might  not  be  modified  until  1920. 
This  proviso  read: 

"Provided  that  the  United  States  re- 
serve the  right  to  abrogate  treaties,  con- 
ventions and  agreements  indicated  in  ar- 
ticle 68,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  treaties,  conventions  and  agree- 
ments, and  to  impose  upon  all  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  such 
higher  standards  of  safety  and  such  pro- 
visions for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
passengers  and  immigrants  as  the  United 
States  shall  enact  for  vessels  of  the 
United  States." 

It  now  develops  that  the  treaty  was 
never  so  reported.  Instead,  soon  after 
the  convening  of  Congress  in  early  De- 
cember, a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  called,  and  re- 
ported the  treaty  without  the  proviso.  It 
is  claimed  that  only  ten  out  of  seven- 
teen members  were  present,  that  those 
known  to  be  opposed  were  largely  ab- 
sent and  that  insufficient  notice  of  the 
meeting  had  been  sent  out.  In  the  mean- 
time, throughout  the  summer,  opposition 
to  the  treaty  had  been  stilled  by  the  un- 
derstanding referred  to  and  the  situation 
was  propitious  to  railroad  it  through  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 
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The  National  Consumers'  League 
voted  protest  against  ratification,  re- 
newed its  endorsement  of  Senator  La 
Follette's  bill  for  safety  at  sea,  and  in 
the  belief  that  instant  action  is  needed, 
the  league  appealed  to  its  friends  through- 
out the  country  to  send  telegrams  to  the 
Senate,  on  the  ground  the  treaty  threat- 
ens the  lives  alike  of  passengers  and  sea- 
men. 

Throughout  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  league,  both  public  and 
executive,  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion was  the  maintenance  of  standards 
under  pressure  of  the  war.  How  grave 
is  the  danger,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  action  of  Governor  Walsh 
of  Massachusetts  in  recommending  that 
the  state  labor  code  protecting  women 
and  children  from  excessive  hours  of 
labor  and  night  work  be  relaxed  in  the 
interest  of  war  contracts  in  the  textile 
industry.  Another  warning  cited  was 
the  action  of  the  Winchester  Arms  Com- 
pany of  New  Haven.  This  company 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  lax  law  of 
Connecticut,  which  prohibits  employment 
of  women  after  10  p.  m.  but  fails  to  pro- 
vide a  specified  period  of  rest  at  night 
by  fixing  also  an  opening  hour  in  the 
morning.  Several  hundred  women  at 
the  Winchester  Arms  plant,  according 
to  the  report,  work  from  6  to  10  p.  m., 
chiefly  at  buffing  and  polishing  rifle  bar- 
rels; at  ten  o'clock  they  are  ushered  into 
a  dance  hall  for  two  hours  and  are  put 
to  work  again  at  one  minute  after  mid- 
night. 
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HE    END   OF   THE  COLORADO 
COAL  STRIKE 


THE  COLORADO  coal  strike  that 
has  been  on  since  September  23,  1913, 
came  to  an  end  December  10  by  vote  at 
a  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  District  15.  The  men  lost.  Thus 
ends  one  of  the  longest  and  most  violent 
strikes  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  is  holding 
public  hearings  in  Denver  and  operators, 
strike  leaders,  militiamen  and  attorneys 
have  been  on  the  stand. 

J.  F.  Welborn,  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  was  close- 
ly questioned  by  the  commission  about 
the  accuracy,  sources  and  authorship  of 
the  series-  of  bulletins  which  have  been 
sent  broadcast  over  the  country  by  the 
''committee  of  coal '  mine  managers." 
He  testified  that  this  committee  con- 
sisted of  John  C.  Osgood  of  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Company,  David  W. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Company,  and  himself.  The  man 
who  actually  compiled  the  bulletins, 
Mr.  Welborn  testified,  is  Ivy  L.  Lee  of  • 
•  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lee  for  some  time  past  has  been 
executive  assistant-  to  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  in  publicity  work  for 
corporations.  Who's  Who  describes 


him  as  "press  representative  anthracite 
coal  operators,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  other  corporations  1906-7;  in  charge 
publicity  bureau  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
1908-9."  He  has  been  also  a  writer  for 
popular  and  technical  magazines,  a  lec- 
turer at  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics and  foreign  representative  of  an 
American  banking  house.  According  to 
announcements  made  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Mr.  Lee  is  now  to  be  on  the 
personal  staff  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  succeeding  Jerome  D.  Greene,  who 
will  hereafter  give  all  his  time  to  his 
duties  as  secretary  of  the  foundation. 

The  strike  bulletins  issued  by  the  op- 
erators were  labelled  Facts  Concerning 
the  Strike  in  Colorado  for  Industrial 
Freedom.  As  brought  out  by  Mr.  Fitch 
in  his  article,  Law  and  Order  the  Issue 
in  Colorado,  in  THE  SURVEY  for  De- 
cember 5,  page  241,  these  "Facts" 
were  shown  to  be  not  only  biased  ex 
parte  statements,  but  to  contain  gross 
misstatements  of  the  salary  and  expense 
of  the  Colorado  miners'  leaders.  Frank 
J.  Hayes  was  said  to  have  been  "paid 
over  $90  a  day  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
$32,000  a  year."  Similar  statements 
were  made  in  regard  to  John  McLennan, 
John  R.  Lawson  and  Mother  Jones. 
This  particular  article  bore  the  caption 
Why  Colorado  Was  Attacked  and  ended 
with  this  statement:  "Colorado  miners 
with  their  high  wages  evidently  offered 
a  glittering  prospect  to  the  treasury  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America." 

Mr.  Fitch  brought  out  that  in  reality 
the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  showed  that 
Hayes'  yearly  salary  was  $2,395.72  and 
his  expenses  $1,667.20  so  that  he  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $4,062.92. 

Representatives  of  the  operators  ac- 
knowledged the  error  weeks  ago  ancf 
said  that  it  would  be  publicly  corrected. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  no  cor- 
rection put  out  by  the  operators  had 
been  received  by  THE  SURVEY,  which 
has  received  the  "Facts"  regularly  by 
mail,  or  been  noted  in  the  newspapers. 

Letters  and  telegrams  that  have  pass- 
ed between  Mr.  Welborn  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  others  regarding 
the  strike  were  placed  in  the  record  at 
the  Denver  hearing.  A  review  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  later. 
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OCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION'S 
PLANS  AND  FUNDS 


LAST  WEEK  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  gave  out  a  substantial 
amount  of  information  concerning  its 
finances,  its  organization  and  its  work, 
and  announced  that  it  is  preparing  an  an- 
nual report  which  will  include  a  complete 
financial  statement.  The  reason  given 
for  seeking  publicity  at  this  time  is  "the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  is  contemplating  an 
investigation  of  the  Foundation's  plan 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  industrial  re- 
lations [which]  indicates  a  further  in- 


terest in  the  foundation's  work"  beyond 
"the  international  interest  aroused  . 
through    its   efforts   on   behalf    of    Bel- 
gian relief." 

The  announcement  states  that  the  en- 
dowment of  the  foundation  is  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  and  gives  a  list  of 
bonds  and  stocks  in  which  this  is  invest- 
ed. Since  its  organization  in  May,  1913, 
the  foundation  has  had  an  income  of  ap- 
proximately $5,500,000,  of  which  $2,- 
921,537.89  remains  unexpended.  This 
balance,  with  a  net  profit  on  securities 
sold  and  redeemed  of  $319,733.77 
brought  the  total  funds  of  the  founda- 
tion on  December  1  up  to  $103,930,817.- 
19.  Its  appropriations  have  been  about 
$6,500,000  not  all  of  which  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

In  listing  the  chief  items  of  expense, 
the  foundation  tells  in  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal work  it  is  doing.  About  one  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  spent  for  three 
shiploads  of  food  for  Belgium.  It  has 
sent  abroad  a  commission  consisting  of 
Wickliffe  Rose,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  who 
is  the  manager  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  and  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell,  national  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  to  advise  it 
"where  further  relief  to  non-combatants 
may  be  most  effectively  provided,"  and 
announces  that  it  is  "ready  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  if  necessary  in  this 
direction." 

To  its  announcement  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  a  grant  of  $20,000  for  widows' 
pensions  to  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  foundation  now  adds  an  ap- 
propriation of  $45,000  for  relief  in  New 
York  city.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  is 
to  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  and  $10,000  each 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

To  extend  its  work  of  eradicating 
hookworm  disease,  the  foundation  has 
created  the  International  Health  Com- 
mission, which  is  now  at  work  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  Central  America. 
Ceylon,  the  Malay  .States  and  the 
Philippines.  It  is  understood  that  the 
foundation  has  kept  intact  the  staff 
which  routed  hookworm  disease  in  the 
southern  states,  and  that  it  proposes  now 
to  put  this  staff  at  the  service  of  any 
community  which  needs  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Health  Com- 
mission are  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Simon 
Flexner,  Frederick  T.  Gates,  William  C. 
Gorgas,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Charles  O. 
Heydt,  David  F.  Houston,  Starr  J. 
Murphy,  Walter  H.  Page,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Wickliffe  Rose  and 
William  H.  Welch. 

The  officers  are  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Jr.,  chairman ;  Jerome  D.  Greene,  re- 
cording secretary ;  Wickliffe  Rose,  di- 
rector general;  John  A.  Ferrell,  assist- 
ant director  general ;  J.  H.  White,  di- 
rector for  Central  America;  Victor  G. 
Heiser,  director  for  the  East;  H.  H. 
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toward,     director     for     British     West 
Indies. 

The  pressing  need  and  opportunity  for 
aedical  education  and  public  health  work 

China  have  led  to  the  appointment  of 
be  China  Medical  Commission  consist- 
ig  of  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  of 
he  University  of  Chicago,  chairman; 
r.  Francis  W.  Peabody  of  the  Brig- 
am  Hospital,  Boston,  and  Roger  S. 
Jreene,  former  consul  general  at  Han- 
and  a  brother  of  Jerome  D.  Greene, 
vho  is  the  secretary  of  the  foundation. 
The  recommendations  of  this  commis- 
have  been  received  and  are  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  understood 
that  the  adequate  education  of  native 
Chinese  doctors  has  been  urged  upon 
the  foundation  as  a  piece  of  constructive 
work  along  the  lines  of  its  well  estab- 
lished interest  in  public  health  problems. 

Other  recent  appropriations  are  $2,- 
550,000  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  for  additions  to  land, 
buildings  and  endowment;  $750,000  to- 
ward the  fund  being  raised  by  Wellesley 
College  because  of  its  recent  fire;  and 
$225,000  to  purchase  a  tract  of  eighty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Louisi- 
ana coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a 
refuge  for  migratory  birds. 

Work  has  scarcely  as  yet  been  started 
and  no  appropriation  is  announced,  for 
the  foundation's  new  department  for  the 
investigation  of  industrial  relations  un- 
der the  direction  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  formerly  minister  of  labor  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  (See  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  October  10,  page  39). 

The  Foundation's  announcement  on 
Mr.  King's  work  relates  "that  for  sev- 
eral years  past  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
advisers  have  had  under  consideration 
the  establishment  of  an  organization  for 
social  and  economic  research.  .  .  . 

"While  the  general  subject  of  eco- 
nomic research  was  under  consideration, 
the  industrial  disturbances  in  Colorado 
impressed  the  president  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  need  and  public  im- 
portance of  finding  an  effective  means 
of  preventing  such  conflicts  and  caused 
him  to  urge  a  far-reaching  study  of  in- 
dustrial relations  as  the  most  important 
immediate  inquiry  to  which  the  founda- 
tion could  direct  its  attention. 

"In  view  of  the  passion  aroused  in 
Colorado  and  many  divergent  interests 
involved  there,  it  was  felt  that  the  foun- 
dation itself  should  not  interfere  in  that 
situation,  but  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  root  causes  of  that 
and  similar  disturbances  should  be  as- 
certained and,  if  possible,  removed,  not 
only  in  Colorado  but  elsewhere. 

"The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  more- 
over a  large  owner  of  corporate  securi- 
ties and  in  that  capacity  is  itself  direct- 
ly concerned  in  maintaining  harmonious 
relations  between  companies  in  which  it 
is  interested  and  their  employes.  It  was 
therefore  felt  that  if  the  foundation 
could  work  out  on  a  basis  compatible 
with  sound  economics  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  it  would  not  only  be  dis- 


charging  its   obligation   as   indirectly   a 
large  employer  of  labor,  but  would  also 
perform  for  the  general  public  a  greater 
social  service  than  it  could  render  along  ^ 
usual  philanthropic  lines." 

A  statement  is  made  that  the  inquiry 
will  not  attempt  "to  apportion  blame  in 
present  or  past  misunderstandings,  nor 
to  justify  any  particular  point  of  view." 
The  spirit  and  method  of  Mr.  King's 
work  are  described  as  similar  to  that  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  and  his  attitude,  the  an- 
nouncement states,  "will  be  that  of  a 
physician  who  investigates  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tions with  which  he  has  to  deal,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  the  discovery  of  ef- 
fective remedies." 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  chart- 
ered under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York  with  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  eleven  directors  as 
follows:  John  D.  Rockefeller;  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.;  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  scientific  direc- 
tor of  the  Rockefeller  Institute;  Fred- 
eric T.  Gates,  for  many  years  a  person- 
al advisor  to  Mr.  Rockefeller ;  Jerome 
D.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  foundation 
and  a  personal  advisor  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller until  the  present  time;  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chase  National  Bank; 
Charles  O.  Heydt,  secretary  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.;  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Wickliffe  Rose,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Rockefeller  hookworm  work;  and 
Starr  J.  Murphy,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  third 
personal  advisor. 

The  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search are  independent  of  the  founda- 
tion in  funds. 


PILING  UP  PENNIES 


'TELEGRAMS  from  all  parts 
•*•  of  the  country  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  showed  a 
sale  of  twenty-four  million  Red 
Cross  Christmas  Seals  through 
last  Saturday.  The  indications 
are  for  a  total  sale  of  fifty  million 
by  Christmas,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  last  year. 


CITY  MANAGING-THE  NEWEST 
PROFESSION 

THE  YOUNGEST  PROFESSION  in 
America — that  of  the  municipal  man- 
agers— formed  an  international  organi- 
zation at  its  convention  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  the  first  week  in  December.  Mem- 
bership in  this  new  City  Managers'  As- 
sociation is  open  only  to  city  managers, 
but  its  meetings  drew  interested  repre- 
sentatives of  other  organizations  at 
work  on  municipal  problems  and  manu- 
facturers who  have  found  that  they  can 
'deal  with  city-manager  cities  without 
going  into  politics. 

The  city  manager  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment— which  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  commission  government — is,  in 
its  essential  details,  a  duplication  of  the 
plan  of  organization  in  business  cor- 
porations. The  voters  have  the  status 
of  stockholders.  They  elect  a  board  of 
directors,  designated  as  the  city  com- 
mission or  the  city  council.  These  di- 
rectors select  a  general  manager,  who 
is  the  administrative  head  of  the  city 
and  -by  whom  the  other  employes  are 
appointed. 

That  this  new.  form  of  government 
may  be  successfully  applied  to  cities  of 
varying  size  was  brought  out  by  two  of 
the  addresses.  One  was  by  Henry  M. 
•Waite,  city  manager  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  told  how  all  the  functions  of  his 
municipal  corporation  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand- inhabitants  are 
performed  by  departments  in  which  the 
heads  are  in  direct  touch  with  him  and 
in  which  every  employe  remains  upon 
the  payroll  so  long  as  he  measures  up 
•to  a  common  standard  of  efficiency  and 
•loyalty.  In  the  other,  M.  H.  Hardin, 
city  manager  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  put 
the  case  for  his  city  of  fifteen  thousand 
•  hihabitants  in  which  all  city  employes 
have  their  headquarters  in  one  office  and 
.  receive  their  orders  direct  from  one 
man. 

The  oldest  of  the  .  city  managers, 
Charles  E.  Ashburner  of  Springfield. 
Ohio,  defined  the  standards  of  the  new 
profession,  when  he  announced  his  own 
convictions  regarding  the  duties  of  the 
city  manager.  "The  government  of  a 
municipality  is  a  business  institution," 
he  said,  "and  all  that  is  asked  of  you  is 
the  best  you  can  give  in  the  way  of 
service.  If  you  do  your  work  well,  you 
need  not  worry  as  to  whose  payroll  your 
name  will  be  upon  next  month  or  next 
year;  for  the  world  is  looking  for  men 
to  serve  it,  and  honest  men  of  large 
abilities  are  always  in  demand." 

How  to  recruit  the  new  profession 
and  where  to  train  the  city  manager 
was  often  referred  to  at  the  gathering. 
Among  some  of  the  civil  engineers  pres- 
ent the  opinion  prevailed  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  profession  was  a  prime 
factor  in  the  equipment  of  a  city  man- 
ager, but  Claude  E.  Chappell,  city  man- 
ager of  Big  Rapids,  Mich;;  .himself  a 
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civil    engineer,    took    exception    to    this 
view. 

"A  knowledge  of  engineering  is  only 
a  tool  to  work  with,"  he  said.  "And  the* 
city  manager  who  is  an  engineer  has  the 
advantage  in  this  respect,  just  the  same 
as  managers  with  a  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting, sanitation  or  criminology 
would  have  advantages  in  other  re- 
spects. The  prime  requisite  of  the  city 
manager  is  tact,  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  his  people  and  still  do  his  duty, 
and  a  character  above  reproach." 

''Until  your  schools  can  make  execu- 
tives of  their  students,  you  cannot  hope 
to  supply  the  demand  for  city  managers," 
Henry  M.  Waite  said  to  educators  and 
students  who  attended  the  convention. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  dis- 
crediting the  college  graduates.  I  only 
mean  that  the  ability  to  work  hard  and 
honestly,  coupled  with  executive  ability 
and  a  fair  education,  are  what  you  need 
in  equipping  a  city  manager." 

That  municipal  management  has  re- 
sulted in  the  saving  of  money  for  the 
taxpayer  was  claimed  for  every  munici- 
pality where  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  tried.  In  Manistee, 
Mich.,  for  instance,  where  Charles  E. 
Ruger  was  elected  manager  just  as  the 
city  was  about  to  re-construct  a  trunk 
sewer  at  a  cost  of  some  $80,000,  the 
manager  found  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  employes  to  clean  the 
sewer  properly  and  the  whole  job  was 
done  for  $12,000. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  with  the  following  of- 
ficers :  president,  Charles  E.  Ashburner, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  vice-president,  M.  H. 
Hardin,  Amarillo,  Tex. ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, O.  E.  Carr,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


M 


OBIL1ZING  THE  FORCES  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 


EMPHATIC  INDICATION  of  the 
growing  importance  of  public  health 
work  comes  from  the  annual  meeting-  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, which  closed  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
December  5.  The  success  of  the  meet- 
ings, the  interest  of  the  papers  and  the 
enthusiasm  in  the  discussions,  as  well  as 
the  increased  membership  and  improved 
financial  status  of  the  association  as  re- 
ported by  the  secretary,  Prof.  Selskar 
M.  Gunn,  all  seemed  to  promise  increas- 
ing importance'  for  the  association  as  a 
factor  in  the  public  health  of  the  nation 
and  as  an  institution  for  broader  social 
service.  Practically  all  the  important 
national  and  state  health  organizations, 
public  and  private,  were  represented. 

The  scope  of  the  meeting  was  shown 
in  the  symposiums  on  the  drug  evil, 
venereal  diseases,  industrial  hygiene,  the 
Negro  and  public  health,  problems  of 
ventilation,  disease  statistics,  etc.  The 
association  now  has  sections  on  labora- 
tory, vital  statistics,  public  health  offi- 
cers, sanitary  engineering,  sociological. 


Detroit  Tribune 

Returning  the  Child  to  its  Reformed 
Parent — this  time  a  matter  of  inter- 
national relations,  though  the  cartoon- 
ist makes  it  look  like  a  case  for  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children. 


and  general.  A  rational  expansion  was 
indicated  by  the  movement  initiated  at 
this  meeting  to  establish  a  section  de- 
voted to  industrial  hygiene,  a  committee 
being  appointed  to  consider  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  future  effec- 
tiveness on  the  health  work  of  the  na- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
to  come  out  of  this  conference  was  the 
suggestion  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
bring  about  a  better  orientation  among 
the  many  agencies  now  at  work  in  spe- 
cial fields  of  social  and  physical  wel- 
fare. As  originally  suggested  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Greene  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  prob- 
lem of  co-ordinating  volunteer  public 
health  work  is  to  be  considered  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  association.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  plan  may  be  worked  out 
for  closer  co-operation  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  such 
bodies  as  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. It  was  proposed  that  at  an 
early  date,  possibly  in  1916,  an  effort  be 
made  to  have  all  the  national  health  as- 
sociations hold  their  annual  meetings  at 
one  time  and  place. 

Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
one  of  the  founders  of  sanitary  science 
in  this  country,  was  elected  president 
for  1915.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  probably  in  Sep- 
tember, under  the  local  supervision  of 
Dr.  George  M.  Goler,  health  officer  of 
Rochester.  The  co-operation  which  the 
association  may  expect  to  receive  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  particularly  if  the  commission- 
er should  decide  to  call  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  the  New  York  State  Sanitary 
Officers,  may  well  make  the  1915  meeting 
a  landmark  in  organized  volunteer  health 
work  in  this  country. 


E    RED   CROSS   IN   TIMES    OF 
PEACE  AND  WAR 

ANNOUNCEMENT  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  that  its  activity  in  the 
war  area  of  Europe  is  limited  to  the 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  non-combatants, 
was  made  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Washington,  December  9. 

A  memorandum  concerning  this  policy 
has  been  prepared.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"It  [the  American  Red  Cross]  will  not 
solicit  relief  for  non-combatants  in 
countries  at  war,  preferring  to  have 
such  relief  given  through  different  na- 
tional organizations  or  committees.  It 
will,  however,  so  far  as  practicable  and 
proper,  act  as  intermediary  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  organizations  or  persons 
best  qualified,  in  its  judgment,  to  admin- 
ister non-combatant  relief,  any  moneys 
received  for  this  purpose,  provided  the 
donors  designate  the  particular  country 
or  nation  for  which  this  relief  is  intend- 
ed. The  American  Red  Cross  cannot 
wisely  undertake  the  distribution  of 
such  relief,  nor,  being  a  neutral  organi- 
zation, can  it  undertake  a  division  be- 
tween different  countries  or  nations. 

"Contributions  of  materials  other  than 
moneys  are  not  solicited,  but  will  be  re- 
ceived, provided,  in  the  case  of  clothing 
and  like  supplies,  they  be  new,  and  pro- 
vided, as  in  the  case  of  money  contribu- 
tions, the  country  or  nation  for  which 
they  are  intended  be  designated.  Such 
supplies  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
invoice  stating  the  contents  of  each  pack- 
age, and  should  be  sent,  all  charges  paid. 
to  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
Bush  Terminal,  No.  19,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y." 

Red  Cross  officials  interpret  the 
charter  of  the  organization  as  confining 
its  war  relief  to  actual  combatants. 
The  purposes  as  stated  in  the  charter 
are:  "To  furnish  voluntary  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  times  of 
war";  and  "to  continue  and  carry  on  a 
system  of  national  and  international  re- 
lief in  times  of  peace  and  apply  the 
same  in  mitigating  the  suffering  caused 
by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods  and 
other  great  national  calamities,  anad  to 
devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  same." 

Reports  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
showed  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
last  year  expended  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  For  the  war  relief  board  a  re- 
port was  made  on  the  hospital  ship  which 
was  sent  this  fall  to  Europe.  The  work 
of  the  international  relief  board  in  for- 
eign disasters  was  covered  and  also 
that  of  the  national  relief  board  in  the 
Ohio  floods,  the  Mexican  border  suf- 
fering and  at  Vera  Cruz.  Reports  were 
also  made  on  the  sale  of  Red  Cross 
seals,  aid  to  stranded  Americans  in 
Europe,  and  famine  and  flood  preven- 
tion work  in  China. 


Common  Welfare 
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HE  LA  FOLLETTE  BILL  AND  THE  INLAND  MARINE: 
A  REJOlNDER-By  ANDREW  FURUSETH 


PRESIDENT  SEAMEN'S  UNION 


THE  FACT  that  the  "officer  of  the 
inland  marine"  writing  on  the  La  Fol- 
lette  bill  in  THE  SURVEY  of  December  12, 

§J  not  give  his  name  is  a  matter  of  no 
nsequence  whatsoever.     An  article  is 
be  judged  by  the  facts  that  are  mar- 
alled,  and  not     by     the  signature  at- 
tached thereto.     But  the  officer  here  in 
luestion   is     not     contributing  anything 
w  to  the  controversy  about  the  sea- 
m's bill,  about  safety  of  life  at  sea,  or 
tit  the  means  to  improve  it  or  even 
maintain  such  as  we  now  have. 
The  writer  says:     "If  the  La  Follette 
ill  had  been  a  law,  it  would  not  have 
saved     the     Volturno's     passengers     or 
those  on  The  Empress  of  Ireland  or  on 
the  Monroe.    In  the  first  case  there  was 
an  abundance  of  the  ablest  of  men  and 
boats,  but  the  hazard  of-  the  condition 
was  at  times  such  as  to  prevent  rescue 
work,   as  the     more     boats     that  were 
launched  in  the  height  of  the  gale  the 
more  lives  would  have  been  lost.    As  it 
was,  if  the  Volturno  had  not  launched 
any  boats,  more  people  would  have  been 
saved." 

This  statement  is  nothing  but  the  oft- 
repeated  and  as  oft-discredited  special 
pleading  of  those  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  existing  unsafe  condi- 
tions. The  Volturno  did  not  have  men 
needed  to  handle  her  boats.  She  had  a 
small  deck  crew,  and  about  one-half  of 
them  were  killed  in  the  explosion. 
Those  that  remained  were  engaged  in 
work  that  was  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  all  on  board  and  they  could 
not  be  detached  from  what  they  were 
doing  to  lower  away  boats.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  boats  were  lowered  by  inex- 
perienced men,  they  were  capsized  and 
the  one  boat  that  got  away  from  the 
ship's  side  was  lost  for  want  of  someone 
to  steer  her  and  handle  her  drag.  The 
Volturno  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
urgency  of  the  La  Follette's  seamen's 
bill. 

The  Monroe  was  so  undermanned  that 
she  left  port  without  putting  the  hatches 
on  properly,  and  when  she  was  struck 
and  the  water  streamed  in  on  her  lower 
deck  she  filled  through  the  open  hatch- 
ways. Yet  with  all  this,  she  could  have 
lowered  the  boats  on  the  lee  side  if  she 
had  been  provided  with  even  a  fair  deck 
crew. 

The  Empress  of  Ireland  was  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  She  had  all  the  compartments 
required,  she  had  boats  for  all.  The 
trouble  was  that  her  compartments  were 
not  closed  from  above — another  case  of 
open  hatches — and  she  did  not  have  the 
necessary  number  of  real  skilled  men  to 
do  the  work  that  was  needed  in  getting 
the  boats  on  the  lee  side  into  the  water. 
The  Empress  was  lost  in  the  river  less 
than  three  miles  off  shore ;  wireless  was 
working  until  she  sank;  help  came  in 


'THE  SURVEY  for  December 
•*  12  published  an  article  attack- 
ing the  La  Follette  bill,  by  an  "of- 
ficer of  the  inland  marine." 

The  La  Follette  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate,  a  substitute  (Alex- 
ander bill)  the  House;  and  on  this 
short  session  hangs  the  fate  of 
safety  and  labor  legislation  affect- 
ing the  sea.  Session  after  session 
Andrew  Furuseth  has  urged  the 
seamen's  bill  upon  Congress  and 
the  American  people  and  point  for 
Point  he  comes  to  its  defense  in 
this  rejoinder. — EDITOR. 


less  than  two  hours  and  yet  about  1,000 
persons  were  drowned,  a  very  large 
number  with  life  jackets  on. 

This  ought  to  dispose  of  the  argu- 
ment about  proximity  to  shore  and  the 
pleadings  to  exempt  all  lake  vessels. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  officer  of  the  in- 
land marine  has  evidently  failed  to 
study  the  La  Follette  bill  when  he  says 
that  it  "makes  the  same  requirements 
for  a  boat  going  down  the  bay  of  New 
York  that  it  does  for  a  boat  crossing  the 
Atlantic."  Vessels  trading  on  rivers 
and  harbors  are  exempted  by  the  bill. 
New  York  bay,  and  any  sheltered  bay 
or  sound  where  vessels  may  anchor  in 
safety  are  defined  by  court  of  admiralty 
and  maritine  law  writers  as  harbors. 

The  officer  says:  "The  most  radical 
part  is  requiring  100  per  cent  of  life- 
boat capacity  for  all  on  board  on  lakes, 
bays,  and  sounds  with  at  least  two  sea- 
men in  each  boat  who  have  had  three 
years'  experience  on  deck  at  sea,  in- 
stead of  the  men  regularly  employed." 
If  the  writer  be  a  seaman  he  certainly 
has  not  read  the  bill  because  the  bill 
says  "two  able  seamen  or  men  of  higher 
rating  for  each  life-boat."  This  would 
of  necessity  include  all  the  deck  depart- 
ments, all  the  rating  of  able  seamen  or 
higher,  which  means  petty  officers  and 
officers  of  the  deck  department. 

The  officer  says :  "Firemen,  stewards, 
and  other  useful  hands  about  a  ship  can- 
not qualify  under  the  seamen's  (La  Fol- 
lette) bill  to  man  life-boats,  no  matter 
how  qualified  they  may  be  in  fact."  A 
life-boat's  crew,  the  writer  should 
know,  is  from  seven  to  eleven  men,  so 
there  will  be  an  abundant  use  not  only 
for  the  firemen  and  stewards  that  are 
qualified  but  also  for  the  firemen  and 
stewards  that  are  not  qualified.  But  the 
bill  provides  for  at  least  two  qualified 
men  for  each  boat.  These  two  men  are 
to  prepare  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  they 
are  to  do  the  actual  lowering,  and  with 
help  of  others  not  so  qualified  they  are 
to  handle  the  steering  oar  and  drag  so 
that  the  boat  may  be  kept  from  capsiz- 
ing in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  This 


leaves  the  stewards  to  guide  the  passen- 
gers to  the  boats,  and  the  firemen  and 
engineers  to  their  proper  work  with  the 
machinery,  until  the  vessel  is  actually  to 
he  abandoned. 

The  inland  officer's  statement  that  the 
experienced  seamen  required — two  for 
each  life-boat — must  be  added  to  pres- 
ent crews  seems  to  imply  that  there  are 
at  present  no  experienced  seamen  on 
the  vessels  he  has  in  mind.  Is  it  his 
desire  to  charge  that  the  "men  of  high- 
er rating" — the  officers — are  not  experi- 
enced and  that  those  vessels  have  other- 
wise no  experienced  men? 

His  statement  that  the  added  seamen 
would  be  merely  "idle  hands"  waiting 
for  an  accident  is  either  set  down  with 
deliberate  purpose  to  deceive  the  reader 
or  it  is  the  grossest  kind  of  ignorance. 
In  the  few  vessels  that  would  have  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  on  deck. 
the  deck  crew  is  now  working  up  to  six- 
teen and  eighteen  hours  daily,  and  the 
eight  or  ten  additional  men  would  per- 
mit sufficient  rest  to  make  them  all  effec- 
tive at  all  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  few  vessels  would  be  compelled  to 
increase  their  crews.  If  the  writer  is  a 
seaman  and  acquainted  with  the  sea  and 
vessels  as  they  are  today,  he  should 
know  that  certainly  not  more  than  twen- 
ty vessels  now  under  the  American  flag 
would  be  compelled  to  increase  their 
crew.  They  would  be  compelled  to  have 
better  men  not  more  men. 

The  officer  mentions  the  rules  sug- 
gested by  the  International  Conference 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  held  last  win- 
ter in  London.  The  only  recommenda- 
tions of  real  value  that  came  from  that 
conference  are  the  recommendations  as 
to  standards  of  life-boats  and  those 
recommendations  are  embodied  in  the 
Alexander  substitute  (House)  for  the 
La  Follette's  seamen's  bill  (Senate). 
The  House  bill  will  go  into  conference 
along  with  the  Senate  bill  and  whether 
these  provisions  shall  be  adopted  or  not 
in  the  final  passage  will  be  determined 
by  the  conferees  who  may  or  may  not 
desire  to  lay  down  definite  rules  as  to- 
what  shall  constitute  a  seaworthy  life- 
boat. 

The   inland   officer  touches   upon   the- 
question  of     stability,     expressing  very- 
shortly  the  fear  that  the  vessels  may  be- 
come unstable  by  having  too  many  life- 
boats on  the  upper  deck.     To  quiet  this 
fear— and   those  of   the   association  he 
quotes— he  might  go  on  a  trip  on  one  of 
the  Fall  River  boats  and  finds  that  they 
have  no  difficulty     in     putting  fourteen 
boats  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  twenty- 
eight  boats  in  all.    He  might  find,  more- 
over, that  by  making  the  boats  a  little 
larger  they  could  reduce  the  number  by 
two  and  still  have  boats  for  all  persons 
on  board. 

Of  course,  there  are  vessels  built 
much  like  skyscrapers,  with  seven  decks, 
which  would  probably  have  to  put  some 
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tons  of  pig-iron  in  the  holds  of  their 
vessel  to  counteract  the  additional 
weight  of  the  upper  deck.  This  thought 
brings  us  to  the  thing  that  pains  the  in- 
land officer  most — his  fear  that  capital 
may  not  invest  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
gamble  in  human  safety.  The  shipping 
interests  have  opposed  even  the  Alex- 
ander bill  which  would  let  a  vessel  out 
on  the  lakes  with  boats  for  20  per  cent 
of  the  people  aboard,  rafts  for  30  per 
cent  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  other  50 
per  cent ;  or  on  the  ocean  with  boats  for 
35  per  cent  of  the  people  aboard,  rafts 
for  35  per  cent  and  no  means  of  safety 
at  all  for  the  30  per  cent  of  persons  re- 
maining. 

The  officer  of  the  inland  marine  quotes 
a  letter  from  some  marine  association 
about  discipline  being  endangered  or 
destroyed  by  the  La  Follette  seamen's 
bill.  Discipline  is  understanding,  prompt 
obedience  to,  and  knowing  how,  to  exe- 
cute orders.  Those  are  the  qualifica- 
tions needed  in  seamen:  but  they  are  just 
the  qualifications  that  are  passing -away ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  La  Follette  bill 
is  to  compel  vessels  to  carry  men  that 
measure  up  to  the  proper  standard.  The 
association's  discussion^  of  discipline 
seems  about  as  appropriate  as  the  ac- 
companying comment  on  rafts  by  the  of- 
ficer of  the  inland  marine.  The  La 
Follette  bill  takes  up  discipline  in  one  in- 
stance— to ;  strengthen  it-^-and  takes  up 
rafts  not  at  all. 

The  other  parts  of ,  the  seven's  bill 
the  writer  designates  as  "housekeeping 
measures."  The  freedom  of  the  men, 
their  food,  sleeping  quarters,  manner  of 
payment,  amount  of  payment,  and  the 


prohibition  against  paying  the  money  to 
the  crimps  instead  of  to  the  men  them- 
selves, are  matters  of  as  much  moment 
with  reference  to  safety  as  the  boats 
themselves,  nay,  more  so.  Men  who 
have  the  strength,  spirit,  intelligence, 
and  skill  to  be  depended  upon  in 
moments  of  danger  are  not  men  that  are 
willing  to  accept  existing  conditions. 
They  leave  the  sea  and  the  lakes  to  the 
unskilled — the  casual  laborer  out  of  a 
job — so  far  as  the  lakes  are  concerned 
and  to  the  Oriental  so  far  as  the  ocean 
is  concerned. 

All  these  things  have  been  thrashed 
over  and  over  and  over  again  in  the  last 
few  years.  There  is  not  a  thought  in 
this  communication  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  the  House  Committee  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  are  not  only  ac- 
quainted, but  which  they  have  heard  so 
often  and  passed  upon  so  often  that  it  is 
almost  a  discourtesy  to  submit  the  case 
to  them  again. 

Safety  depends  first,  upon  the  vessel 
being  well-built  and  properly  equipped; 
second,  upon  a  crew  sufficient  in  number 
and  in  skill  to  take  care  of  the  vessel 
while  she  is  afloat,  to  man  and  handle 
life-boats  when  the  vessel  must  be  aban- 
doned; and  in  the  endless  variations  of 
dangers  and  difficulties  arising  at  sea, 
the  human  element  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  A  first-class  crew  can  save  the 
vessel  andy  if  the  vessel  must  be  aban- 
doned, can  save  passengers  with  second 
or  third  rate  equipment.  An  inefficient 
crew  can  do  nothing  even  with  the  best 
kind  of  equipment. 
The  inland  officer  further  suggests  a 


commission  of  the  shipping  interest 
That  is  the  last  of  the  propositions  th; 
has  been  offered  as  an  obstacle  to  th 
pending  legislation.  It  came  from  th 
lake  interests  to  the  Senate  Committe 
on  Commerce  in  October,  not  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  La  Follette  bill,  but  to  ob 
struct  even  the  Alexander  bill  which  sup 
posedly  was  more  to  their  liking.  Con 
gress  has  listened  to  and  accepted  th 
advice  of  the  shipping  interests,  so  call 
ed,  for  one  hundred  years.  The  resul 
is  that  we  have  neither  vessels  nor  sea 
men. 

The  article  speaks  glowingly  abou 
progress  in  shipbuilding,  especially  01 
inland  waters.  Being  a  lake  officer,  tht 
writer  surely  must  know  that  the  moderr 
lake  vessel  is  the  unsafest  vessel  thai 
goes  to  sea  today.  She  is  really  an  en- 
larged canal  boat  that  is  practically  nc 
deck,  all  hatches,  with  power  so  scant 
that  once  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  she  is 
unable  to  get  out  in  severe  storms.  She 
carries  no  sails  fore  or  aft  to  assist  the 
inefficient  power  and  she  is  so  weak  that 
under  stress  she  opens  up  and  drops  her 
hatch  covers  into  the  hold. 

This  is  the  history  of  gale  after  gale 
for  years  since  the  lakes  began  to  build 
the  vessels  which  we  are  asked  to  set 
above  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1913,  300  lives 
were  lost  within  twenty-four  hours  on 
the  freighters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Last 
August,  a  passenger  vessel  took  fire  near 
the  outer  crib  off  Chicago;  some  of  her 
boats  burned,  none  was  lowered,  and  she 
reached  and  rammed  the  dock  just  at 
the  last  minute  to  save  the  300  persons 
aboard. 
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SEA  DISASTERS 
OF  PEACE 

From  the  Titanic 
to  the 
Empress  of  Ireland 

(From   the   New   York   Tiroes] 

1912,  Apr.    14  —  TITANIC,  White  Star  Line,  sunk  in  Atlantic  Ocean  after  hitting 
iceberg  

Lives 
Lott 
1,595 
70 
1,000  : 

15 
33 
200 

66 

28 
40 
IS 
120 

5 
40 
13« 
11 
45 
31 

25 

41 
19 
8 
5 
9 
5 
50  . 

15 
173 
15 
7 
11 

9 
12 
5 
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Apr    30  —  TEXAS,    foundered   in   Gulf   of   Smyrna  

Sep     28  —  KICKERMAUU,   lost   off   coast   of   Japan  

1913,  Jan.      4  —  JULIA    LUCKENBACH.    sunk    In    collision    with    British    freighter 
INPRAKUALA    in    Chesapeake    Bay  

jan       7  —  ROSECKANS,  sunk  on  I'acitic  Coast  

Mar.     5-  —  German    torpedo    boat    destroyer    S178,    sunk    in    collision    with 

June  28  —  MOHAWK,  Standard  Oil  tank  steamship,  explosion  oft  Tompkins- 
vl  1  le       

Aug.  18  —  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  hit  rock  and  sunk  In  Gambler  Bay  

Dee.      5  —  Swedish   steamer   MALMBEROF.T   foundered   off   Norway   coast.... 

1914,  Jan!      5  —  OKLAHOMA,   oil    tank   steamer,   wrecked   fifteen   miles   off   Sandy 
Hook   

Jan.    30  —  MoxiioE,  Old  Dominion  Line,  sank  twelve  minutes  after  collision 

Feb.      i  —  German   liark   HERA  struck  on   rocks  near   Falmouth,   England.. 

Mar]  1!)  —  Torpedo  lioat  runs  down  a  passenger  steamer  near  Venice,  Italy 
Mar.  24  —  Ferryboat   sunk   in    collision   with    a   tug   near   Koepenick,    Ger- 

Apr.      1  —  Sealing   steamer    SOUTHERN    Citoss    lost   after   severe   storm   off 

Apr.   27  —  Russian    tank    steamer   KOMETA   destroyed   by   an   explosion   off 

Apr.    30  —  Schooner    WILLIAM    JAMIESON    sunk    In    Lake    Ontario    during 

May      3  —  Con'MiiiAX.   tirlilsh   steamship,  caught  fire   2o'o'  miles   south  of 

May    11  —  Old    Iiomlnlon    steamer    JEFFERSON    destroyed   by   explosion   In 

May    33  —  RTKA.  pilot  cutter,  stink  by  a  steamer  In   Bristol  Channel  
May   29—  KMPUESS  OF  IUELAKD.  sank  after  collision  with  the  STOUSTAO.  . 

HEALTH 


EEPING  BOUND  VRY  WATERS    FROM    POLLUTION- 
By  MORRIS  KNOWLES,    AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 


No  SUBJECT  HAS  engaged  the  at- 

ntion  of  sanitary  authorities  during 
tie  past  ten  years  more  than  this 
question  of  the  permissible  limits  of 
pollution  of  water  by  sewage,  and  the 
best  means  of  preventing  excessive  pol- 
lution. And  on  no  subject  has  there 
been  wider  difference  of  opinion  and  a 
more  rapidly  developing  field  of  prac- 
:ice. 

The  hope  that  many  have  held,  for  a 
ubstantial  agreement  ifi  the  United 

atcs  on  standards  and  fundamentals 
this  problem,  is  encouraged  by  two 

cent  reports. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  progress  re- 
art  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
ion  on  the  first  of  two  questions  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  under  Article 
IX  of  the  treaty  of  January  11,  1909, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain: 

"To  what  extent,  and  by  what  causes, 
and  in  what  localities,  have  the  boundary 
waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  been  polluted  so  as  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health  and  unfit 
for  domestic  or  other  uses?" 

The  investigations  of  this  commission, 
composed  of  three  representatives  of 
each  government  and  commanding  the 
services  of  a  field  staff  of  thirty  scientific 
experts  and  assistants  from  both  coun- 
tries, extended  over  nearly  two  years. 
Investigations  were  made  of  boundary 
waters  upon  which  more  than  seven  mil- 
lion people  live,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  on  the  west  to  the  St.  John 
River  on  the  east — a  distance  of  almost 
two  thousand  miles.  Over  nineteen 
thousand  bacteriological  analyses  were 
made. 

pHE  commission   found  that  a  large 
1  amount  of  avoidable  pollution  is  be- 
ing caused,  in  contravention  of  Article 
IV  of  the  treaty  which  provided  that, 

"the  waters  defined  therein  as  bound- 
ary waters,  and  waters  flowing  across 
the  boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on 
either  side  to  the  injury  of  health  or 
property  on  the  other." 

They  concluded  further  that  the  great- 
est factor  in  this  pollution  is  the  dis- 
charge of  untreated  sewage  by  munici- 
palities; that  the  second  factor  in  point 
of  importance  is  the  discharge  of  sew- 
age from  vessels  which,  it  was  esti- 
mated, carried  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lion persons  during  the  navigation  sea- 
son of  1912;  and  that  a  third  factor  is 
the  discharge  in  otherwise  unpolluted 
waters,  of  water  ballast,  taken  on  in 
polluted  harbors. 

A   further  menace  to  public  health   is 


recognized  in  the  filling  of  drinking 
water  tanks  in  polluted  areas,  and  the 
transportation  across  the  boundary  of 
persons  infected  in  this  way. 

The  commission  has  now  undertaken 
the  investigation  of  the  second  question 
under  the  reference : 

"In  what  way  or  manner  .  .  .is 
it  possible  and  advisable  to  remedy  or 
prevent  the  pollution  of  these  waters, 
and  by  what  means  or  arrangement  can 
the  proper  construction  or  operation  of 
remedial  or  preventive  works,  or  a  sys- 
tem or  method  of  rendering  these  wa- 
ters sanitary  and  suitable  for  domestic 
and  other  uses  be  best  secured  and 
maintained  in  order  to  insure  the  ade- 
quate protection  and  development  of  all 
interests  involved  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  ?" 

•  Of  especial  interest  at  this  time  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  report. 
After  commenting  on  the  general  co- 
operation encountered  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
effort  to  interfere  with,  to  restrict,  or 
to  thwart  its  investigations,  the  commis- 
sion says : 

"All  this,  we  respectfully  submit,  indi- 
cates not  alone  a  possible  complete  and 
unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  final  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the 
commission  under  this  reference,  but  it 
is  also  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  progressive  international  statesman- 
ship of  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  thus  providing  a 
means  that,  under  actual  experience  is 
proving  practical  and  efficient,  for  the 
judicial  settlement  of  great  international 
questions  involving  treaty  obligations  or 
the  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as  the 
health,  of  their  respective  peoples." 

The  second  notable  contribution  to 
this  subject  which  has  recently  appeared 
is  the  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sew- 
erage Commission  of  New  York — a 
quarto  volume  of  over  750  pages. 

From  the  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial presented  by  the  commission  and 
the  reports  of  the  experts  wh:ch  it  called 
to  its  assistance  from  New  York,  Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania. 
England,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures. Probably  the  most  important  fea- 
ture, however,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Influence  of  the  report  on  engineer- 
ing and  sanitary  opinion,  is  the  universal 
agreement  by  the  comnv'ssion  and  all  of 
its  experts  that,  "in  disposing  of  the 
sewage,  the  digestive  capacity  of  the 
water  for  sewasre  matters  should  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  public  health  and 
welfare." 


Sanitary  engineers  have  for  a  long 
time  recognized  that  oxygen,  with  which 
unpolluted  waters  are  normally  saturat- 
ed, affords  a  means  of  oxidizing  a  limit- 
ed quantity  of  organic  matter  without 
nuisance,  and  that  "disposal  by  dilution" 
is  a  scientific  method  of  disposal  as  satis- 
factory in  the  circumstances  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  as  the  most  elaborate  and 
expensive  methods  of  treatment  in  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous conflict  between  this  reasonable 
view  and  that  of  academicians  and  some 
medical  officers  of  health,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  hold  that  all  water  must  be 
retained  in  its  state  of  pristine  purity, 
no  matter  at  what  cost ;  and  that  of  a 
few  extremists,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
in  particular  cases,  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  removal  of  human  wastes 
was  the  highest  use  of  drainage  chan- 
nels, and  that  no  attention  should  be 
paid  to  any  other  considerations. 

TPHERE  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  report  of  this  commission,  backed 
by  opinions  of  the  notable  array  of  rec- 
ognized international  experts  who  have 
been  called  into  consultation  on  this  sub- 
ject, should  not  forever  dispose  of  these 
extreme  views  and  insure  acceptance  of 
the  moderate  and  reasonable  view.  But 
from  other  points  of  view  this  report 
is  of  interest.  First,  the  many  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  civic  problems 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  District 
will  wish  to  study  the  practical  value  of 
the  commission's  recommendations. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  en- 
tire district  whose  natural  drainage  is 
directly  tributary  to  New  York  harbor, 
embracing  about  700  square  miles  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  should  be 
treated  as  a  unit.  Three  years  were  de- 
voted to  the  collection  of  data  relating 
to  this  entire  district.  But  the  failure 
of  attempts  made  by  the  state  of  New 
York  to  secure  co-operation  from  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  necessitated  the 
commission's  confining  its  later  work  to 
the  planning-  of  main  drainage  and  sew- 
age disposal  for  New  York  city  alone. 

Even  this  delimiting  of  the  problem 
required  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
an  est:mated  population,  in  1940,  of 
9,000000  and  for  a  total  average  sew- 
age flow  at  that  time  of  one  and  one- 
third  billion  gallons  daily — equivalent  to 
a  stream  10  feet  deep  and  nearly  50  feet 
wide,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hrur. 

The  commission  studied  various  plans 
involving  the  collection  of  all  the  sew- 
age from  the  whole  citv  at  a  single  point 
for  d:sposal.  These  plans  were  rejected, 
however,  either  as  impractical  or  be- 
cause of  excessive  cost — estimated  for 
certain  of  the  proiects  as  $140.000.000 
to  $160.000.000.  But  the  commission, 
with  the  approval  of  the  experts,  has 
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recommended   a   general     scheme   which 
may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  The  division  of  New  York  city  into 
four    principal    drainage    sections — the 
Lower    East    River   and    Hudson    Bay 
division ;    the     Upper    East    River   and 
Harlem  division;   the  Jamaica   Bay  di- 
vision ;  and  the  Richmond  Division. 

2.  The  solution  proposed  for  the  Low- 
er East  River  and  Bay  division  contem- 
plates the  carriage  of  200  million   gal- 
lons of  sewage  a  day  from  the  territory 
tributary  to  the  Lower  East  River  to  an 
artificial   island   to   be   built   thrqe   miles 
off  the  shore  of  Coney  Island.    The  rest 
of  the  sewage  would  be  passed  through 
grit  chambers  and  screens  and  discharg- 
ed through  a  number  of  outlets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neighboring  channels  well 
out  from  shore. 

3.  In  the  Upper  East  River  and  Har- 
lem division,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  part 
of  the  sewage  to  Ward's  Island  for  treat- 
ment  in  settling  basins    (perhaps  later, 
filter  beds)    and    to    discharge   the   re- 
mainder,   after    passage    through    grit 
chambers  and  screens,  into  the  neighbor- 
ing channels. 

4.  For  the  eastern  part  of  the  Jamaica 
Bay   division   it   is   proposed   to   deliver 
the  sewage  to  a  treatment  plant,  includ- 
ing settling  tanks,  sprinkling  filters  and 
settling   basins   at  Jo   Cos    Marsh;    for 
the  western  part,  the  sewage  is  either 
to  be  carried  to  a  similar  treatment  plant 
on  Barren  Island,  or  else  delivered  into 
the  lower  East   River  and   Bay  system 
and  so  carried  to  the  proposed  artificial 
outlet  island. 

5.  The   total   estimated   cost   of   these 
works    is    about    $45,000,000,    of    which 
about  $10,000,000  is  to  be  expended  at 
once.     Most  of  the  remaining  expendi- 
ture will  doubtless  be  required  by  1925. 

6.  A    special    commission    is    recom- 
mended to  take  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion and  administration  of  the  proposed 
works  in  New  York. 

7.  It   is   recommended   that   an   inter- 
state  supervisory  commission  be   estab- 
lished  by    acts   of    the   Legislatures    of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  these  acts 
to  be  confirmed  by  Congress.    This  com- 
mission should  prepare  and  enforce  gen- 
eral standards  of  cleanness  for  the  har- 
bor waters. 

JT  MPHASIS  is  laid  on  the  general 
civic  and  social  value  of  a  clean  har- 
bor, particularly  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Gil- 
bert J.  Fowler  of  Manchester,  England : 

"But  even  more  important  than  the 
direct  and  obvious  ways  in  which  the 
public  health  is  affected  by  the  polluted 
condition  of  the  harbor  waters  is  the 
practically  unconscious  lowering  of  that 
sense  of  decency  and  cleanliness  of  liv- 
ing which  must  be  maintained  if  the 
efforts  of  social  reformers  are  to  have 
any  serious  result. 

"Crowds  of  people  from  the  poorer 
quarters  of  New  York  throng  the  recre- 
ation piers  and  pleasure  drives  on  the 
water  front.  If  it  is  obvious  to  them 
that  those  in  authority,  who  have  the 
power,  are  yet  unconcerned  to  abate  un- 
cleanly surroundings,  the  already  not 
inconsiderable  effort  required  to  main- 
tain a  decent  spot  of  home  life  in  a  mean 
environment  will  be  rendered  even  hard- 
er to  achieve." 
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SUMMARY   OF  SEWAGE 
TWELVE  STATES 


DISPOSAL  CONDITIONS   IN 


IN  CONNECTION  with  Mr.  Knowles' 
review  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Commission's  findings  on  sewage  pol- 
lution in  New  York,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  quote  from  the  reports  on  stream 
and  lake  pollution  in  twelve  states  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Public  Health. 

These  states  are  scattered  from  Maine 
to  California  and  represent  all  varieties 
of  communities,  from  an  old  industrial 
state  like  Massachusetts  to  a  newly  set- 
tled rural  state  like  Montana.  The  prob- 
lem in  the  first  is,  largely,  the  disposal 
of  excessive  waste  from  factories  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  nuisance  with- 
out hampering  industry;  the  problem  in 
the  second  is.  ho\v  to  provide  for  the 
future  growth  of  communities  which 
are  not  as  yet  large  enough  to  make 
stream  pollution  an  acute  question. 

Certain  of  these  states  have  peculiar 
difficulties  to  face.  Thus,  Louisiana 
must  dispose  of  quantities  of  waste  from 
sugar  refineries.  Bayou  Teche,  for  in- 
stance, has  twenty  large  refineries,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  waste  water  from 
these  plants  carries  no  less  than  450,000 
pounds  of  sugar  each  season,  far  too 
much  for  natural  purification  to  dis- 


pose of.  The  result  is,  that  the  noxious 
odors  of  decomposition  are  almost  un- 
bearable at  times. 

Kansas  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
getting  rid  of  very  troublesome  waste 
from  her  creameries.  Virginia  finds  her 
greatest  danger  in  the  pollution  of  her 
oyster  beds  in  Hampton  Roads  and  along 
the  Potomac.  Illinois  complains  especi- 
ally of  the  sewage  from  towns  north 
of  Chicago,  which  is  discharged  into 
the  lake;  and  Indiana,  of  the  same  sort 
of  pollution  by  towns  east  of  Chicago. 
In  the  Indiana  towns  it  has  been  found 
that  while  the  intake  is  never  farther 
than  three  thousand  feet  from  shore 
the  sewage  passes  out  as  much  as  a  mile 
from  shore. 

The  worst  conditions  are  found  in 
some  of  the  older  communities  which 
have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  time.  Of  these  Maryland  is  a  con- 
spicuous instance.  Robert  B.  Morse,  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  says  that 
much  unsafe  water  is  still  used  for 
drinking;  that  very  little  effective  puri- 
fication is  to  be  found,  and  private  wells 
are  still  in  general  use.  Sewerage  sys- 
tems are  generally  incomplete,  even 
Baltimore's  will  not  be  finished  for  sev- 


TWO  HEALTH  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  ILLINOIS   STATE  FAIR 

J?  LECTRIC  devices  made     these    exhibits     especially  striking.     The  trail  of  the 
"deadly  house-fly"  from  refuse-heap  to  dining-room,  is  illustrated  in  the  upper 
picture,  as  ihe  insects  actually  move  along. 

N  the  miniature  bedrooms  shown  below,  dolls  are  tucked  away  for  the  night.  Tiny 
puffs  of  smoke  issue  from  the  dolls'  nostrils,  like  breath  in  frosty  air.  In  the 
room  with  open  windows  the  air  remains  unchanged ;  in  the  other,  where  windows 
are  closed,  the  air  soon  grew  cloudy.  The  exhibit  preaches  the  gospel  of  fresh  air. 
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cral  years.  The  result  of  u  short-sight- 
d,  penny-wise  policy  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  can  be  seen  in  the  typhoid 
nortality  of  Maryland,  which  was  prac- 
tically constant  for  the  twenty  years 
preceding  1911,  and  which  is  from  twice 
four  times  as  great  as  in  New  Eng- 
:md.  \rew  York,  or  New  Jersey. 

>OME    RECENT    REPORTS    ON 
RADIUM 

THE  RADIUM  TREATMENT  of  can- 
er  is  now  just  nine  years  old,  for  it  is 
line  years  since  the  Laboratoirc  biolo- 
jique  de   radium,   in   Paris,   began   this 
vork  in  close  connection  with  the  labora- 
of  the  Curies.     Later,  other  coun- 
ries  took  it  up,  some  of  them  with  larg- 
er   quantities    than    were    available    in 
aris,  the  home  of  radium.    The  French. 
naturally,  went  at  the  work  with  great 
ithusiasm,  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
sore   conservatively,   and   the    English, 
apparently  with  little  enthusiasm ;  but  it 
interesting   to   note   that   the  reports 
rom  all  four  countries,  riiade  by  investi- 
ators  independently  of  each  other,  come 
practically  the  same  conclusion. 
Dr.   H.   H.  Janeway,   recently   of   the 
eneral     Memorial     Hospital     in     New 
fork,    has    recently   published   a   paper 
iving  a  general  review  of  the  work  on 
radium    in    cancer     in     these    European 
rmntries. 

To   take   Paris   first,   the   report   cun- 
iludes    that     radium    is    undeniably    de- 
tructive   to  malignant   growths,    which 
eem   specially    susceptible    to    its    influ- 
nce,  while  normal  tissue  can  allow  the 
ays  to  pass  through  without  suffering 
riy  injury.    In  cancer  of  the  skin,  where 
here  is  no  obstruction  to  the  rays,  this 
treatment  seems  to  be  superior  to  any 
other,  but  in  deeper  seated  growths  its 
action  is  not  complete  enough  to  warrant 
its  use  where  operation  is  possible. 

Therefore,  all  operable  cancers,  ex- 
cept skin  cancers,  should  be  removed  at 
once;  in  the  inoperable,  radium  may  be 
used  to  lessen  pain  and  to  cause  the 
growth  to  shrink,  thus  prolonging  life. 
There  are  even  isolated  instances  of  ap- 
parent cures  in  some  of  the  inoperable 
cases. 

The  Radium  Institute  of  London  owns 
more  radium  than  any  other  one  institu- 
tion— 4  grams,  or  60  grains.  Their  use 
of  this  substance  is  too  recent  to  admit 
of  their  reporting  cures,  for  the  three 
year  limit  has  not  yet  expired.  On  the 
whole,  the  English  conclusions  are  like 
the  French ;  they,  too,  report  apparent 
cures  in  a  few  instances  of  deep-seated 
cancer,  such  as  those  of  the  uterus  and 
rectum. 

Vienna's  radium  institute  has  a  gram 
and  a  half  of  radium.  They  also  find 
that  in  cancer  of  the  skin  this  is  the 
best  possible  treatment.  They  cannot 
report  any  cures  in  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
of  which  they  have  treated  nine  cases ; 
and  in  only  three  among  fifty-three  of 
cancer  of  other  organs,  was  there  a 
steady  retrogression  in  the  growth. 
Eleven,  however,  were  decidedly  improv- 
ed by  the  treatment. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Heidel- 
berg has  only  a  tiny  quantity  of  radium. 
20  milligrams,  a  little  less  than  a  third 
of  a  grain;  but  with  this  amount  130 
cases  have  been  treated.  Caan.  who 


writes  the  report,  considers  it  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  fight  against  malig- 
nant disease,  but  believes  that  it  should 
never  be  used  instead  of  the  knife  ex- 
cept in  skin  cancer.  He  has  found  it  to 
exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  about 
50  per  cent  of  his  cases,  and  the  same 
success  has  attended  his  use  of  the  radio- 
active mesothorium  and  thorium  X. 

Dr.  Janeway  points  out  that  each  re- 
port justifies  the  statement  that  radium 
exerts  a  destructive  action  on  the  ma- 
jority of  cancers,  but  that  this  action 
never  reaches  to  the  more  distant  ex- 
tensions of  its  deeper  and  more  serious 
forms.  Indeed,  the  more  distant  parts 
may  even  be  stimulated  to  greater  growth 
and  the  same  effect  may  be  caused  by 
the  use  of  rays  which  are  too  weak. 

So  far  then  as  present  methods  of 
using  radium  are  concerned,  all  users  of 
it  seem  agreed  that  no  operable  cancer, 
except  of  the  skin,  should  be  treated  by 
radium  in  preference  to  surgery. 
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LOGAN   PRIZE  POSTER 

This  design,  by  Paul  Green,  won  first 

prize  ($50)  in  the  competition  for 

the   public   health   exhibit   at 

the  Chicago  City  Club. 


PUBLIC     HEALTH     EXHIBITS 
IN  ILLINOIS 

"A    HEATI.Il    EXHIBIT   that  C311  SCCUre 

front  page  newspaper  space  and  double 
column  headlines  in  these  days  of  big 
events  must  be  a  big  event  in  itself.'' 

This  is  the  verdict  that  the  American 
Food  Journal  passed  upon  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health  Exhibit  at  the 
recent  state  fair  in  Springfield.  For 
originality,  importance  and  general  at- 
tractiveness the  display  of  health  facts 
in  this  exhibit  was  made  a  subject  of 
comment  from  pulpit  and  school  practi- 
cally throughout  the  state.  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  attractive  aspects  of  pub- 
lic health  and  on  the  possibilities  of 
solving  such  practical  problems  as  pure 
wells,  pure  atmosphere,  infant  death- 
rates  and  the  deadly  house-fly.  An  ex- 
hibit which  attracted  special  attention 
was  that  of  the  breathing  dolls,  illus- 
trated on  the  opposite  page. 


Another  important  health  exhibit  in 
the  same  state  is  that  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Chicago  City 
Club.  This  exhibit  will  be  displayed  at 
the  City  Club  for  six  weeks,  demon- 
strating the  mighty  task  facing  health 
agencies  of  that  city.  The  exhibit  in- 
cludes work  now  carried  on  in  infant 
welfare,  school  hygiene,  tuberculosis, 
food,  patent  medicines  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  also  shows  the 
need  of  greater  activity  in  these  fields 
as  well  as  in  the  scope  of  health  admin- 
istration and  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

It  practically  fills  all  six  floors  of  the 
City  Club  building.  Nobnday  confer- 
ences and  evening  lectures  are  included 
in  the  exhibit  program. 

THE  ATLANTA  MEETING 

The  most  important  session  of  the 
first  southern  tuberculosis  conference, 
recently  held  at  Atlanta,  was  that  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
among  Negroes.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health,  discussed  the  menace 
of  tuberculous  Negroes  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  community's  duty,  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Minor  pointed  out,  includes  educa- 
tion and  hospital  and  home  care  of  the 
colored  consumptive.  Dr.  William  A. 
Harris,  a  colored  physician  from  Savan- 
nah, told  of  his  pioneer  experiences  in 
solving  this  problem  of  educating  the 
Negro  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis. 
With  an  equipment  prepared  by  himself 
he  was  lecturing  among  the  Negro 
churches  of  his  city  and  vicinity. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
though  the  problem  was  a  very  serious 
one  it  was  not  hopeless  and  that  with 
the  co-operation,  inspiration,  and  leader- 
ship of  white  people,  the  Negroes  could 
themselves  carry  on  thorough  campaigns 
of  education  and  activity  against  this 
disease. 

DENVER  DAIRIES 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Denver  Department  of  Health,  during 
the  past  year,  to  secure  more  sanitary 
buildings.  Six  milk  producers  have 
agreed  to  build  new  milk-houses  alto- 
gether, and  three  to  remodel  their  stables 
and  put  in  cement  floors.  To  secure  a 
milk  license  all  dairies  must  score  at 
least  sixty-five  out  of  a  hundred.  The 
rating  of  any  dairy  may  be  had  at  the 
department  by  call  or  telephone. 

THIRSTY  TRAVELERS:  NOTE 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health 
recently  investigated  the  drinking  water 
supplied  on  trains  of  railroads  in  that 
state.  It  is  reported  that  of  the  sixty- 
one  sources  from  which  railroads  draw 
their  water,  only  twenty-nine  were  found, 
satisfactory;  thirty-two  were  liable  to 
pollution ;  and  in  seventeen  analyses,  the 
water  showed  that  pollution  had  actu- 
ally taken  place. 

A  NEW  VARIETY 

The  central  decoration,  last  Christ- 
mas, in  an  English  hospital  for  tubercu- 
lous children,  was  a  large  teddy-bear 
with  the  inscription  : 

"The  T.  B.  we  prefer." 
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Father  Springfield 
in  the  Mirror 

SURVEY  AND  EXHIBITION  OF 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  UNDER  DI- 
RECTION OF  RUSSELL  SAGE 
FOUNDATION,  WITH  LOCAL 
AND  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATION1 

Vachel  Lindsay 


Dratcn  l>y  A.  S. 
Harkness,  cartoon- 
ist for  thr  fihiMI 


pHE  first  civic  milestone  reached  by 
Springfield  was  the  adoption  of  com- 
mission government.  The  second,  quite 
as  important,  was  the  Springfield  survey. 
All  factions  will  look  back  to  it  for  many 
a  day,  and  it  marks  such  important  be- 
ginnings for  the  city  that  few  will  look 
further  back.  Five  or  six  years  hence 
people  will  be  working  on  public  policies 
that  began  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  various  booths  in  the  state  armory 
where  an  exhibition  made  the  findings 
of  the  survey  graphic  and  interesting, 
the  exhibition  running  for  the  ten  days 
prior  to  December  2.  People  will  half- 
consciously  see  this  show  in  their  minds' 
eye  when  they  say  the  word  "Spring- 
field" for  every  main  phase  of  the  city's 
life  was  here  represented.  People  think 
in  pictures  and  remember  in  pictures  far 
more  than  they  know.  For  most  every 
noun,  a  half-conscious  picture  lifts  its 
head  in  the  brain.  Thought  is  a  kind 
of  picture-writing  in  the  air. 

The  visitor  .at  the  exhibition  felt  a 
gala  effect,  for  the  busy  little  theater 
blocked  his  way  at  once.  Perhaps  a 
•  play  was  going  on,  pointing  a  social 
moral  with  the  simplicity  of  a  school 
dialogue  but  with  a  charming  setting 
and  winning  little  actors. 

In  the  exhibit  booths  were  card- 
board panels  lettered  in  a  style  plainly 
read,  and  cleverly  illustrated.  The  whole 
arrav  was  made  interesting  on  closer 

'An  interpretive  article  on  the  Spring- 
field survey  as  a  whole,  which  is  regarded 
as  setting. a  new  standard  of  survey  work, 
will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. — EDITOR. 
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view  by  many  mechanical  devices, 
elaborated  by  the  city's  best  amateur 
artists  and  mechanics.  There  was  the 
ground  plan  in  relief  of  the  Enos  school 
yard — laid  out  with  much  play-appara- 
tus; the  peep-show  which  showed  the 
school-room  empty  at  night,  then  filled 
with  a  social  center  gathering;  a  row 
of  charmingly  wrought  little  card-board 
street-buildings — the  dance  hall,  the 
saloon,  the  "furnished  rooms"  building. 
the  vaudeville  house,  and  the  movie 
emporium  all  lit  up  while  the  cardboard 
church  and  school-buildings  were  dark. 
Then  there  was  the  model-dairv-farm  in 


miniature  and  the  bad-farm.  There  was 
the  photograph  of  the  jail  bull  pen  that 
lifted  up  and  showed  what  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  peep-show  of 
all,  a  picture  of  a  farm  where  the  man 
arrested  was  working  out  his  penance, 
and  perhaps  his  salvation,  under  human 
conditions — and  a  pretty  little  farm  it 
was.  There  were  many  other  devices. 

The  booths  were  made  human  by  loud 
explainers,  soft-voiced  explainers,  but  al- 
ways well-known  explainers — politicians 
of  the  old  school  and  the  new,  society 
ladies,  religious  ladies,  miners,  Social- 
ists, near-Socialists,  stand-patters,  law- 
yers, physicians,  preachers.  They  all 
interlarded  their  hobbies  as  they  barked 
— or  murmured  away — for  they  were 
very  properly  placed  in  front  of  placards 
where  they  would  have  a  chance  so  to 
do. 

Going  down  toward  the  moving-pic- 
ture show  one  passed  the  various  sub- 
divisions under  the  general  heads  of 
schools,  recreation,  housing,  mental 
hygiene  and  health.  And  the  children 
were  playing  games  in  one  enclosure 
under  the  leadership  of  the  director  of 
play,  and  the  boys  in  two  booths  were 
at  their  manual-training. 

The  motion-picture  theater  at  the  end 
of  the  armory  was  in  operation  when- 
ever the  other  theater  was  tired.  Twenty 
different  uplift  films  were  shown  in  the 
course  of  the  week. 

Coming  back  down  the  other  aisle  one 
lingered  to  hear  barkers  in  the  booths 
talking  of  charities,  the  correctional  sys- 
tem, county  and  city  government  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  the  domestic 
science  girls  had  their  little  section. 
Then  there  was  the  summary  booth, 
where  the  whole  argument  was  re- 
viewed. 

Practically  every  organizable  element 
in  the  city  was  brought  to  the  show  at 


REAL  PLAYS  TO  DKIV'K  HOMli  SIK1AL 

Plays  dealing  with  social  problems  in  Springfield  were  produced  in  a  playhouse 
within  the  exhibition.  Each  had  several  casts  so  as  to  make  possible  frequent  per- 
formances. In  the  scene  above  the  workingman  had  lost  his  job.  His  wife  found 
work,  but  the  home  had  suffered  and  the  boy  ran  wild.  This  playlet  was  written 
l-y  Hilda  Smith. 

THE  SUBVKY,  December   19,   1914 
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FOR  PURE   MILK 

Miniature 
nodel   of  good 
bad    dairy 
farms     showed 
how    the    chain 
of   milk   supply 
is   not  stronger 
han  its  weakest 
link.    Models 
prepared  by  the 
state  Depart- 
nent  of  Health. 


Steps  In  Milk  Production  and  Marketing  are  either 

^  '(f*  *^s 

Steps  in  the  Path  of  Health)      0  R     ((Steps  on  the  Road  to  Trouble] 


h  of  Health'* 
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its  set  time.  For  instance  the  Catholic 
Church  came  one  evening  with  many  of 
its  leaders.  Various  societies  ate  at  the 
appointed  noon  or  evening  in  the  coffee 
house  or  committee  room.  The  schools, 
public  and  parochial,  came  in  relays, 
with  their  teachers.  There  was  never  a 
jam,  never  a  bad  day. 

A  question  and  answer  box  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Illinois  State  Register. 
The  Journal  played  up  special  topics  of 
interest  to  different  types  of  people. 
The  Evening  News  ran  social  welfare 
stories.  The  Record  co-operated  too. 
The  publicity  was  adequate — and  most 
every  thinking,  arguing  person  in 
Springfield  has  seen,  thought,  and 
argued  about  the  show.  It  has  been  a 
pleasant  open  forum.  Each  type  of  opin- 
ion has  had  its  chance  in  the  booths  or 
in  front  of  them. 

The  most  contradictory  factiqns  in  the 
town  were  represented  at  the  explain- 
ers' dinner  the  last  evening.  There  as- 
sembled here  people  destined  to  take  op- 
posite sides  in  many  a  future  argument 
or  political  campaign.  If  there  was  as 
much  faculty  for  co-operation  among 
hostiles  in  the  whole  nation  of  Mexico, 
as  there  was  under  that  arsenal  roof, 
there  would  have  been  a  government 
down  there  some  time  back.  This  spirit 
of  co-operation  showed  itself  early  in 
the  survey  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
local  workers — residents  of  Springfield. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  seven  departments  of 
the  Sage  Foundation  together  with  five 
other  national  organizations  working 
for  better  social  conditions  throughout 
the  country  and  several  state  organiza- 
tions joined  in  the  survey  and  the  ex- 
hibition. Among  them  were:  American 
Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 


giene, National  Housing  Association, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Ill- 
inois State  Department  of  Health,  Ill- 
inois Water  Survey,  Illinois  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and 
Illinois  State  Food  Commission.  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  departments 
included:  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment, Department  of  Recreation,  Divi- 
sion of  Education,  Department  of  Child 
Helping,  Division  of  Statistics,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Work,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits. 

The  survey  comprised  nine  main  di- 
visions, which,  with  the  directors  in  each 
case  were  as  follows :  The  Public  Schools 


OVERHEATED 
SCHOOL  ROOMS 


Each  tart  Temperature  of  170  school 
room  rooms  as  found  one 

day  last  March 

Booms  above  red 
line  were  over- 
heated 


Overheated  rooms 
make  inattentive 
and  cross  children 


Watch 
Willie 

wilt 

as 

the 

mercury 
goes 

up 


HEAT  IN  SCHOOL  ROOMS 
SHOULD  BE  REGULATED 
BY  A  THERMOSTAT 


l.    IN    SCHOOL    EXHIBIT 


of  Springfield,  Leonard  P.  Ayres ;  Recre- 
ation, Lee  F.  Hanmer  and  Clarence  A. 
Perry;  Charities,  Francis  H.  McLean; 
Public  Health,  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.; 
The  Correctional  System,  Zenas  L.  Pot- 
ter; City  and  County  Administration, 
D.  O.  Decker;  Industrial  Conditions, 
Louise  C.  Odencrantz  and  Zenas  L.  Pot- 
ter; Care  of  Mental  Defectives,  the  In- 
sane, and  Alcoholics,  Walter  L.  Tread- 
way,  M.D. ;  and  Housing,  John  Ihlder. 
The  field  work  on  the  investigations  was 
done  early  last  spring  and  summer. 

The  exhibition  was  under  the  general 
direction  of  E.  G.  Routzahn  with  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn,  as  field  director  in 
charge.  Walter  Storey  was  director  of 
exhibit  construction.  Work  on  the  ex- 
hibition was  started  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  the  doors  of  the  armory  opened  on 
November  23. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  the 
Springfield  survey  utilized  other  ave- 
nues for  bringing  its  findings  to  the 
public  notice.  The  daily  papers  were 
used,  also  pamphlet  reports  and  public 
addresses.  Four  pamphlets  reporting  on 
as  many  divisions  of  the  survey  are  al- 
ready in  circulation,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  remaining  five  will  be  forth- 
coming soon. 

The  survey  in  all  its  various  features 
has  not  only  been  liberally  supported  in 
a  financial  way  in  Springfield  (more 
than  $9,000  having  been  raised  for  the 
undertaking),  but  numerous  committees 
of  representative  citizens  have  given 
liberally  of  their  time  and  thought.  The 
chairman  of  the  general  survey  com- 
mittee was  Senator  Logan  Hay,  and 
chairman  of  the  exhibition  executive 
committee,  Robert  C.  Lanphier. 

The  Armory — with  its  subtly-toned, 
•eatly  painted  wall-boards  and  its 
bright-faced  explainers  gave  us  a  crude 
picture  of  our  capital,  perhaps — when 
we  compare  it  to  the  fairy  city  of  which 
every  patriot  dreams,  but  it  was  a  clean- 
cut  practical  working  picture,  infinitely 
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A  Village  Within  a  City 


''Greenwich  Village"  sounds  placidly  rural  but  it  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  Manhattan  as  the  brightest  spot  on  Broadway. 
The  homelike  archittcture  around  Washington  Square  is  a 
trace  of  the  good  old  days  when  builders  sought  no  great 
heights  in  order  to  catch  a  few  rays  of  the  sun. 

A  little  booklet  setting  forth  the  charm  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage as  a  place  of  residence  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 


People's  Institute,  as  a  part  of  the  Chelsea-Greenwich  activi- 
ties of  the  organization.  It  tells  of  the  "whimsicality  of  a 
village  entrapped  within  a  city,"  contains  a  number  of  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  touches  upon  the  part  Greenwich  has 
played  in  history,  literature,  and  art.  There  are  also  not  a 
few  useful  facts  as  to  rents,  schools,  accessibility,  and  other 
points  which  the  prospective  resident  will  be  glad  to  know. 


better  than  the  visual  memory  of  shambl- 
ing loafers  and  petitioners  and  sad 
architecture  and  smoke,  that  makes  the 
city  hall,  or  the  weary  decayed  gentility 
homes  of  some  of  our  old  residence 
streets.  These  meant  Springfield  to  us 
— in  days  gone  by. 

I  at  least  feel  that  the  picture  of  this 
survey  show  will  remain  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  as  the  general  concept  to- 
ward which  they  are  all  going. 

The  spirit  of  that  final  dinner,  with 
its  new  leaders  springing  up,  and  its 
sober  resolution  will  probably  abide. 
We  have  the  serious  expectation  that 
henceforth  Springfield's  graver  rank 
and  file  and  leading  citizens  of  whatever 
party  are  enlisted  for  steady  lifetime 
tasks,  each  in  his  chosen  place. 

TOWN    PLANNING    FORCES    IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  RECENT  appointment  of  an 
advisory  commission  on  city  planning  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  brings  another  fac- 
tor into  the  strong  alignment  of  forces 
which  the  board  has  set  at  work.  The 
city  planning  committee  of  the  board  it- 
self consists  of  George  McAneny,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  chair- 
man, and  the  five  borough  presidents. 

This  committee  is  designed  to  corre- 
late the  work  of  the  municipal  agencies 
which  have  to  do  with  the  physical  de- 
velopments ofthe  city.  It  will  also  con- 
sider plans  for  specific  local  improve- 
ments presented  by  the  borough  authori- 
ties and  it  is  collecting  data  essential  to 
an  estimate  of  future  growth  and  re- 
quirements of  the  metropolitan  district. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  board  in  1913, 
the  board  has,  as  reported  in  THE  Sua- 
VEY  for  November  14,  appointed  an  ad- 
visory commission  to  recommend  build- 
ing districts  and  appropriate  regulations 
to  be  enforced  therein.  The  chairman 
of  this  commission  is  Edward  M.  Bas- 


sett,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Heights 
of  Buildings  Commission.  The  advis- 
ory commission  on  city  planning  con- 
sists of  Charles  D.  Norton,  chairman, 
and  a  score  of  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  of  the 
board  serves  also  as  the  staff  of  the  two 
advisory  commissions.  Thus  duplica- 
tion of  work  is  avoided  and  the  entire 
work  of  developing  a  city  plan  co-or- 
dinated. This  staff  includes  Robert  H. 
Whitten  as  secretary,  and  George  B. 
Ford  as  consultant.  Nelson  P.  Lewis 
and  other  municipal  engineers  form  a 
consulting  technical  staff. 

In  selecting  Charles  D.  Norton,  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
advisory  commission  has  availed  itself 
of  a  chairman  who  was  identified  with 
the  largest  American  undertaking  of 
this  sort,  the  plan  of  Chicago,  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  that  city  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham. 

As  president  of  the  Merchants'  Club 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Norton  proposed  that 
each  one  of  the  fifty  members  raise  $1,- 
000  toward  the  expenses  of  providing  a 
city  plan.  In  the  midst  of  this  effort  the 
Merchants'  Club  became  consolidated 
with  the  Commercial  Club  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ton served  as  chairman  of  the  city  plan- 
ning committee  of  that  organization, 
which  came  out  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Norton's  interest  in  city  planning 
began  when  he  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  his  college  class  to  provide 
at  one  of  its  reunions  a  suitable  gift  to 
Amherst.  The  gift  was  a  plan  for  the 
arrangement  and  improvement  of  the 
campus. 

FOUR     CORNERS    COMPETITION 
IN  PASADENA 

SOME  TIME  ago  in  Pasadena,  Cal., 
an  unsightly  shack  was  erected  on  one 
of  the  prominent  corners  of  a  fine  resi- 
dence district  and  rented  to  a  fruit  ven- 
der. Residents  of  the  district  in  alarm 
began  agitation  to  save  the  other  two 
corners. 


Out  of  this  grew  a  competition,  he 
under  the  auspices  of  Throop  College  o 
Technology,  Pasadena,  for  designs  show- 
ing how  to     handle     four  corners.     A 
number  of    architects,    landscape  archi- 
tects, and  artists  participated. 

First  prize  was  awarded  to  Paul   R. 
Williams,    Los    Angeles;    second    prize 
to  the   Cook-Rankin-Wyckoff   Company, 
landscape  architects,  Los  Angeles ;  an 
third  prize  to  Porter  W.  Dorr  and  A. 
Scholtes  of  Boston. 

The  winning  design  showed  one  cor- 
ner devoted  to  a  trading  center,  with 
stores  set  back  from  the  street  and  de- 
livery wagons  relegated  to  the  rear.  A 
second  corner  was  devoted  to  an  apart- 
ment house,  with  front  lawn  and  rear 
playgrounds  and  flower  gardens.  A 
neighborhood  church  and  community 
house  were  shown  on  a  third  corner, 
and  a  fourth  corner  was  given  up  to  a 
small  park  and  an  automobile  fire-en- 
gine house. 

CIVIC  EXHIBIT  LOST 

One  of  the  British  ships  sunk  by  the 
German  cruiser  Emden  was  the  Clan 
Grant  on  its  way  to  Madras,  its  cargo 
including  the  city  and  town  planning  ex- 
hibition collected  and  arranged  by  Prof. 
Patrick  Geddes  of  Edinburgh.  The  be- 
ginnings of  this  exhibition  were  display- 
ed at  the  Town  Planning  Conference  in 
London  in  1910.  It  was  shown  at  the 
conference  in  Ghent  in  1913,  and  this 
last  summer  in  Dublin,  and  plans  for  a 
tour  of  India  had  been  made.  The  col- 
lection included  many  plans,  photo- 
graphs and  other  material  from  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  the  co-operation  of 
American  town  builders  has  been  asked 
in  replacing  some  of  the  losses. 

H.  V.  Lanchester.  of  London,  has  been 
made  chairman  of  an  emergency  com- 
mittee which  is  trying  to  get  another 
collection  together.  Correspondence 
may  also  be  addressed  directly  to  Pro- 
fessor Geddes.  care  of  The  Governor, 
Madras  City.  Madras.  India. 
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INDUSTRY 


EDUCATION   AS   A   BOOMERANG:    THE    MEETING   OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION 


"You  CANNOT  spend  a  million 
lars  educating  the  youth  without  hav- 
a  million  questions  to  answer  from 
man ;  and  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
ctically  all  the  questions  crowding 
or  solution  today  are  thus  crowding  be- 
cause of  the  culmination  of  the  various 
educational  forces  that  have  been  at 
work  throughout  the  civilized  world  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century." 

With  this  introduction,.  George  W. 
Perkins  went  on  to  tell  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  at  its  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  New  York  city  De- 
cember 4  and  5,  that  the  basic  cause  of 
industria.1  unrest— ^the  demand  for  change 
in  the  economic  superstructure — is 
"strangely  enough"  traceable  largely,  if 
indirectly,  to  the  men  who  represent 
capital.  Mr.  Perkins  intimated  that  the 
results  of  supplying  the  laboring  man 
with  food  for  thought  had  been  sur- 
prising to  some  of  the  philanthropists 
who  had  given  freely  of  libraries  and 
schools.  He  said : 

"My  deliberate  judgment  is  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  today  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  solution  of  the  problems  ex- 
isting between  capital  and  labor  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  represent  capital 
do  not  think  deeply  enough  on  the  prob- 
lem to  realize  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  foundation  of  the 
question.  This  being  so,  they  cannot  see 
or  stand  for  the  changes  that  must  take 
place  in  the  superstructure.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  arriving 
at  the  worker's  fair  share. 

"Strangely  enough,  many  of  these 
foundation  changes  have  actually  been 
brought  about  by  these  very  men  them- 
selves, who  today  apparently  are  unable 
to  see  the  changes.  For  instance,  we 
pride  ourselves  in  this  country  on  uni- 
versal education.  .  .  This  has  been 
brought  about  through  contributions 
from  the  state  and  contributions  from 
men  of  capital.  For  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  this  country  for  men  who 
have  acquired  fortunes  to  give  freely  to 
some  educational  cause. 

"Now,  have  these  men  seriously 
thought  of  what  their  investment  in  the 
educational  plant  was  to  do,  what  kind 
nf  a  product  it  was  to  turn  out,  what  kind 
of  a  dividend  it  was  going  to  pay?  1 
very  much  doubt  it.  for  if  they  had 
thought  of  it  seriously,  intelligently,  they 
would  know  that  there  was  only  one 
kind  of  dividend  they  could  get  from  an 
educational  plant,  namely,  minds  that 
were  trained  to  think  better,  more  log- 
ically, more  accurately,  more  independ- 
ently. Every  year  we  are  turning  out 
more  and  more  of  such  minds  and  they 
are  grappling  with  our  problems ;  yet  a 


large  percentage  of  the  men  who  made 
it  possible  for  these  educational  plants 
to  turn  out  such  minds  are  today  bitterly 
complaining  because  of  the  questions  be- 
ing raised  and  the  problems  being  crowd- 
ed for  solution  by  these  very  minds.  .  .  . 

"The  problem  of  the  worker's  fair 
share  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  gov- 
ernmental questions  that  are  up  for 
solution  today,  for  it.  too,  is  the  product 
of  our  educational  system.  For  instance, 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  never  can  settle 
the  wage  question,  the  question  of  com- 
pensation for  labor  performed,  or  set- 
tle the  strike  question  and  whether  or 
not  there  shall  be  strikes,  by  merely 
raising  wages  from  time  to  time. 

"Before  laboring  men  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  broad  educational  sys- 
tem, before  they  could  think  well,  could 
reason  well,  they  approached  the  subject 
of  wages  about  like  this :  'We  are  get- 
ting $2.00  a  day.  We  would  like  $2.25 
a  day  and  we  are  going  to  strike  for  it.' 
And  they  did.  When  they  got  it,  the 
$2.25  looked  good  for  a  while  and  then 
they  struck  again  in  the  same  way  for 
$2.50. 

"Then  the  product  of  education  and 
intercommunication  began  to  get  in  its 
work,  and  now  we  have  before  us  con- 
stantly demands  for  increases  in  wages, 
brought  about  because  the  laboring  man 
feels  that  his  wage,  whatever  it  may  be 
—whether  it  be  $2.00  or  $5.00— is  not 
his  fair  proportion  of  the  earnings  of 
the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
He  sees  it  flourishing  and  prospering 
continually ;  sees  by  many  outward  signs 
that  the  men  who  own  the  business  are 
living  better  each  year  and  getting  rich- 
er each  year;  and  nowadays  when  he 
strikes,  it  is  for  what  he  regards  as  a 
fairer  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  A 
higher  order  of  intelligence  is  at  work 
on  the  problem.  This  being  so,  no  ar- 
bitrary dollar  and  cent  increase  will  ever 
satisfy  him,  for  he  is  striking  for  a 
principle  that  he  has  thought  out  and 
reasoned  out.  Believing  these  condi- 
tions to  be  the  basic  ones,  I  was  led  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  the  conviction 
that  we  must  adopt  profit  sharing  in 
connection  with  wages  as  a'  method  of 
getting  at  the  worker's  fair  share. 

"By  profit  sharing  I  do  not  mean 
bonus  giving  or  anything  that  smacks 
of  gratuities  or  philanthropy.  I  believe 
in  real,  genuine  profit  sharing  by  which 
employes  become  partners;  by  which  a 
given  concern  makes  a  complete  state- 
ment of  its  transactions,  annually,  show- 
ing its  profits  or  losses,  its  output  and  all 
other  factors  entering  into  the.  success 
or  failure  of  its  business,  and  in  this 
way  permits  labor  and  the  public  to  know 


what  the  business  is  doing.  1  believe 
that  wherever  possible  the  general 
method  of  compensating  the  worker 
should  be  as  follows:  Say  to  the  em- 
ploye: 'It  takes  so  much  money  to  pay 
the  fixed  charges  of  this  business  for  a 
year.  You  receive  your  wages  as  com- 
pensation for  helping  to  earn  the  afore- 
said fixed  charges.  .If,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  said  fixed  charges  are  earned  and 
anything  is  earned  over  and  above  them, 
then  in  addition  to  your  wages  you  will 
receive  a  percentage  of  said  surplus  of 
earnings.' 

"In  certain  corporations  with  which  I 
have  been  connected  where  this  plan 
has  been  tried  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  has  worked  admirably,  greatly  mini- 
mizing the  friction  that  has  heretofore 
existed  between  capital  and  labor,  mini- 
mizing the  strike  menace  to  almost 
nothing,  improving  efficiency  to  a  very 
marked  degree,  and  making  capitalists 
out  of  wage  earners." 

Mr.  Perkins  went  on  to  give  at  some 
length  his  interesting  industrial  creed, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  upheld  trusts, 
when  properly  supervised  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  attacked  competitive  methods 
of  business  as  cutthroat  and  ruthless. 

William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  of  the 
Welfare  Department,  did  not  think 
profit-sharing  had  worked  out  well  in 
practice.  "Not  one  of  the  so-called 
profit-sharing  plans  in  this  country  has 
been  unqualifiedly  successful,"  said  he. 
"Generally  speaking,  it  is  successful 
with  foremen  and  superintendents,  but 
as-  a  rule  does  not  reach  the  working- 
men  who  need  it  most  as  a  supplement 
to  their  income." 

The  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  make  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  socal  insurance  abroad  was  severely 
critical  of  the  English  plan  as  at  present 
worked  out.  It  was  submitted  by  the 
chairman,  1.  W.  Sullivan,  who  said  in 
conclusion : 

"When  any  plan  for  compulsory  so- 
cial insurance  is  proposed  in  the  United 
States  which  disposes  of  the  difficulties 
presented  by  immigration  and  the  lack 
of  labor  exchanges,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  dwell  on  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles to  the  system. 

"We  should  resist  any  spirit  of  impa- 
tience in  America  to  copy  these  doubt- 
ful experiments ;  but  should  urge  a  policy 
of  watchful  waiting  until  their  results 
become  certain." 

George  W.  Perkins,  president  of  the 
International  Cigar  Makers'  Union 
(who,  as  Governor  Glynn,  acting  chair- 
man, pointed  out,  was  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  George  W.  Perkins  already 
quoted)  was  to  have  spoken  on  the 
relation  of  the  state  and  the  trade  unions 
to  the  question  of  social  insurance.  In- 
stead, he  sent  a  letter  in  which,  while 
favoring  certain  forms  of  social  insur- 
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ance,  he  opposed  having  any  of  the  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  union  "chained 
to  the  police  power  of  the  state." 

After  referring  to  the  "enormous" 
overhead  charges  of  state  insurance  and 
to  the  union  method  of  handling  out-of- 
work,  sickness,  and  death  benefits  as 
being  most  economically  conducted,  Mr. 
Perkins  proposed  that  where  the  state 
attempts  social  insurance,  it  should  col- 
lect the  funds  by  taxation  and  leave  the 
administrative  features  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  labor  organizations,  which 
should  in  turn,  where  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  be  compelled  to  place 
their  finances  upon  a  substantial  basis. 

"I  don't  for  a  moment  want  to  be 
understood,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  "as  lim- 
iting this  insurance  to  members  only. 
By  long  experience  in  this  line  of  ac- 
tivity the  trade  union  movement  has  de- 
veloped an  efficiency  which  will  enable 
them  to  successfully  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  insurance  covering 
all,  whether  organized  or  not,  engaged 
in  a  given  trade. 

"This  may  seem  at  first  to  be  an  illu- 
sionary  proposition,  but  ...  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem is  predicated  upon  a  similar  founda- 
tion. The  government  selects  a  certain 
number  of  national  banks  as  its  agents 
and  permits  them  to  not  only  govern 
but  practically  control  the  currency." 

In  a  five-hour  debate  on  the  subject  of 
government  ownership,  which  was  cham- 
pioned by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  and  op- 
posed by  a  trade  unionist  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  was  the  "shabbiest 
of  all  employers,"  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks  took  a  middle  ground. 

"We  need  identical  systems  of  cost 
accounting,"  said  he,  "so  that  we  may 
judge  between  the  private  enterprise 
and  the  same  enterprise  under  govern- 
ment control.  On  the  basis  of  present 
meagre  knowledge  I  am  opposed  to  the 
state  doing  some  of  these  things." 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  also  presented  the 
report  on  social  insurance,  charged,  in 
summing  up  his  opposition  to  such  own- 
ership, that  it  substituted  for  trade 
union  principles  a  "one-sided  dictation 
which  strips  labor  of  independent  ac- 
tion in  its  own  behalf."  "Further- 
more," said  Mr.  Sullivan,  "whatever  is 
to  be  said  of  contests  over  wages  or 
the  social  unrest,  it  is  usually  a  fact 
that  American  employes  regard  their 
employers  as  friends  for  whose  rights 
they  will  contend  as  they  would  their 
own,  and  if  municipalism  is  to  be  built 
up  on  abuse  of  the  employer  and  de- 
priving him  of  any  of  his  just  rights  it 
today  stands  small  show  of  success." 

In  his  opening  address,  President  Seth 
Low,  who  was*  recently  appointed  chair- 
man of  President  Wilson's  commission 
to  settle  disputes  in  Colorado,  referred 
to  the  recurring  disorder  there  as  re- 
flecting economic  conditions  that  are 
essentially  unsound.  "Back  of  all  this 
disorder,  no  doubt,  is  the  effort  of  the 
miners'  union  to  become  more  powerful 
in  controlling  work  in  the  mines,"  he 
said.  "But  the  motive  of  laboring  men 
for  forming  such  unions  is  not  primarily 
a  desire  for  power;  it  is  primarily  a  de- 
sire to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
and  wo^k  of  the  working  men.  If,  then, 
economic  conditions  are  unsound,  so 


that  the  companies  which  do  mining  can- 
not afford  to  mine  safely,  and  cannot 
afford  to  mine  thoroughly,  and  cannot 
afford  to  pay  good  wages,  the  conflict 
of  the  unions  with  the  employers  easily 


degenerates  into  violence,  because  the 
workmen  feel  the  unhappy  results  oi 
these  uneconomic  conditions  without  un- 
derstanding fully  how  they  can  be 
cured." 
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ARMONY  AT  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE    AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


EVEN  MORE  than  usual,  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Phila- 
delphia dealt  with  matters  concerning 
the  internal  policy  "of  the  organized 
labor  movement.  The  representatives 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  spoke  for 
over  two  million  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

As  in  former  conventions,  however, 
the  grind  of  this  business  was  broken 
by  addresses  given  from  time  to  time 
by  visitors  to  the  convention.  One  of 
these  visitors  was  Chairman  Frank  P. 
Walsh  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations,  who  told  the 
convention  that  his  work  on  the  com- 
mission had  convinced  him  that  the 
labor  movement  gives  "no  narrow  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase,  'the  injury  of  one  is 
the  concern  of  all.'  "  Mr.  Walsh  said : 

"We  have  heard  the  complaint  of  the 
employers  of  this  land,  voiced  by  some- 
thing like  300  men,  of  everything  per- 
haps open  to  criticism  in  the  genesis, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  mod- 
ern labor  union.  For  the  first  time  in 
this  country  we  have  permitted,  in  a  pub- 
lic way,  to  have  voice  given  to  every 
complaint  and  every  protest  made  by 
labor  against  the  formation  of  employ- 
ers' organizations  and  the  carrying  on 
of  modern  industry.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  hold  the  balance  even,  and  while 
listening  to  the  criticisms  of  labor 
unions,  we  have  also  given  voice  to  the 
disinherited  of  God's  creatures,  the  ex- 
ploited man ;  we  have  allowed  utterance 
to  the  exploited  woman,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  articulate  the  sobs 
of  the  exploited  child  in  the  maelstrom 
of  modern  industry." 

George  Walter  Smith,  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  representing  the  American 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  class 
struggle  and  deprecated  the  growth  of 
Socialism  and  the  use  of  violence  in 
strikes.  He  suggested  a  year's  truce  in 
industrial  warfare  during  which  there 
should  be  an  attempt  toward  co-opera- 
ticn  instead  of  lockouts  or  strikes. 

In  reply  President  Gompers  reiterated 
the  belief  of  labor  that  determined  ag- 
gressive action,  including  strikes,  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  the  working  people.  "I  believe 
in  quietness  and  order"  said  Mr.  Gomp- 
ers. "I  will  go  as  great  a  length  as  any 
man  in  the  world  to  try  to  maintain 
order  and  peace  and  tranquillity,  but 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of 
labor  when  to  remain  in  tranquillity  is 
to  rivet  the  chnins  of  slavery." 

William  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  labor, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  again  addressed  the  conven- 
tion. Last  year,  although  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber, he  saluted  the  Seattle  convention 
as  "fellow  unionists."  As  a  result  he 


came  in  for  some  vigorous  denunciation 
by  employers'  organs  the  country  over. 
Secretary  Wilson  lost  no  time  this  year 
in  placing  himself  more  firmly  than  ever 
in  the  trade  union  category.  After  ad- 
dressing the  convention  again  as  "fel- 
low trade  unionists,"  he  said: 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  I 
would  not  change  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
statements  that  I  made  to  you  then,  from 
the  salutation  as  'fellow  trade  union- 
ists,' down  through  to  the  statement 
that  every  title  to  property  is  a  law- 
created  and  law-protected  title." 

Controversies  were  not  so  much  in 
evidence  as  in  former  years.  The  ques- 
tion of  industrial  unionism,  which  pre- 
cipitated an  all  day  debate  at  Rochester 
two  years  ago,  barely  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  United  Mine  Workers 
last  year  were  in  almost  open  revolt 
against  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Seattle  convention  elected 
John  P.  White,  president  of  the  miners, 
to  the  position  of  seventh  vice-president 
and  he  refused  the  election  because  he 
believed  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  organization  for  him  to  accept 
any  office  below  that  of  second  vice- 
president  which  had  been  occupied  by 
John  Mitchell. 

In  the  convention  of  this  year,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  although  the 
largest  union  in  America  and  represent- 
ing one-fifth  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  took  lit- 
tle part  in  the  proceedings;  and  Vice- 
President  Frank  Hayes  of  the  miners, 
nominated  their  secretary,  William 
Green,  for  the  position,  not  of  second, 
hut  of  eighth  vice-president.  ' 

Although  there  was  some  talk  early 
in  the  convention  of  nominating  some- 
one in  opposition  to  President  Gompers. 
the  movement  died  down  and  the  old 
officials  were  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. A  number  of  the  Socialists  con- 
tented themselves  with  rising,  after  the 
secretary  had  been  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  convention  for  Samuel 
Gompers,  and  announcing  that  they 
wished  their  votes  recorded  against  him. 

Only  once  did  a  real  fight  take  place 
and  this  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
line-up  between  conservatives  and  radi- 
cals, for  men  previously  regarded  as 
conservatives  stood  with  the  minority 
against  President  Gompers.  This  was 
the  question  of  legal  enactment  of  the 
eight-hour  day.1 

Amcng  the  distinct  impressions  of  a 
visitor  to  a  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  the  parliamen- 
tary ability  of  the  leaders,  the  clear  con- 
cise arguments  of  most  of  the  delegates 
who  participate  in  debates,  and  the 
frank  discussion  of  trade  union  policy 
carried  on  with  open  doors. 

'See  editorial,  page  323. 
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SINCE  the  war  began  two  fleets  have  been 
shattered  and  sunk  in  American  waters- 
English  in  the  South  Pacific,  German  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  They  have  brought  home  vivid- 
ly to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  meaning 
of  battle.  But  the  list  of  disasters  ^(page  312), 
made  up  by  the  New  York  Times  when  .the  Em- 
press of  Ireland  was  rammed  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  puts  in  cpld  figures  the  sinking  of  a  greater 
fleet,  the  ships  which  go  down  in  times  of  peace. 

THREE  measures  are  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  lessen  this  wreckage 
and  stay  this  loss  of  life.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
International  'Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  drawn  up  by  the  representatives  of  thir- 
teen maritime  nations  in  London  last  winter;  the 
second,  prior  in  point  of  time,  is  the  La  Follette 
seamen's  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  on  October 
23,  1913;  the  third,  the  House  substitute,  which 
passed  the  lower  chamber  on  August  27  last. 

THE  time  limit  fixed  in  the  convention  itself 
for  its  confirmation  by  the  Senate  is  Decem- 
ber 31.  The  President  in  his  message  urged  its 
adoption,  believing  that  "it  marks  a  most  hope- 
ful and  decided  advance  in  international  civiliza- 
tion." Yet  the  La  Follette  bill  provides  life-boats 
for  all  persons  on  board;  the  treaty  permits  of 
rafts  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  equipment  of  some 
vessels.  Even  our  present  American  law  requires 
continuous  wireless  service  with  two  certified  op- 
erators on  steamers  plying  between  places  more 
than  200  miles  apart  and  carrying  more  than  50 
persons.  The  treaty  reduces  this  so  that  only  fast 
vessels  in  the  inter-continental  trade  are 'com- 
pelled to  have  wireless  operators  keeping  continu- 
ous watch.  Our  courts  have  held  that  a  crew  is 
inefficient  for  service  either  on  the  vessel  or  in  life- 
boats, if  the  men  cannot  understand  the  orders  of 
the  officers.  The  treaty  provides  merely  that  cer- 
tificated life-boat  men  shall  "be  capable  of  under- 
standing and  answering  the  orders  relative  to  life- 
boat service."  This  provision  permits  the  rest  of 
the  crew  to  require  interpreters. 

No  contracting  party  may  "denounce"  the  con- 
vention until  after  an  interval  of  five  years.  As  a 
schedule  of  minimums — far  lower  than  the  stand- 
ards set  by  some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries— 
the  treaty  is  an  advance  over  the  anarchy  of  the 
high  seas  which  has  permitted  the  succession  of 
disasters  tabulated.  If  it  be  a  barrier  to  progres- 
sive legislation  by  more  enlightened  states  it  is 
a  recession.  The  crux  of  the  situation  at  Wash- 
ington lies,  therefore,  in  how  far  its  adoption  is 


safeguarded,  so  as  to  free  the  hands  of  America 
to  e'hact  those  provisions  which  have  been  strug- 
gled for  in  the  pending  bills.  When  this  issue 
went  to  press,  the  treaty  was  before  the  Senate 
in  executive  session,  and  the  committee's  report 
had  not  been  made  public,  but  it  was  understood 
to  have  been  stripped  of  such  safeguards. 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  eleventh-hour  campaign 
to  secure  its  adoption  becomes  not  onlv  an  effort 
to  scuttle  the  La  Follette  bill  and  the  House  sub- 
stitute, but  to  bottle  up  such  legislation  until  1920 
—a  final  and  more  desperate  stroke  of  opposition 
from  the  shipping  interests  than  any  of  the  alarm- 
ist speeches  and  bitter  personal  attacks  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  bills  toward  passage. 

BOTH  Senate  and  House  bills  now  repose  in 
the  committee  room  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  A  meeting  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  but  consideration  of  the  bill  was  deferred 
to  December  17  on  objection  by  Senator  Burton. 
Last  week  THE  SURVEY  published  an  attack  on 
the  La  Follette  bill  by  an  "officer  of  the  inland 
marine."  This  week  we  publish  a  rejoinder  from 
the  president  of  the  seamen's  union,  typical  of 
the  precision  with  which  the  "ex-deckhand" 
they  denounce  has  countered  the  attacks  upon 
the  bill  as  originally  drawn.  The  House  sub- 
stitute is  apparently  little  more  to  the  liking  of 
the  ship  owners  than  the  seamen's  bill,  although 
it  was  modified  supposedly  in  line  with  their  rep- 
resentations. Unquestionably  they  could  them- 
selves draft  safety  rules  more  to  their  liking  in 
the  same  way  that  real-estate  owners  in  New  York 
might  have  drafted  a  tenement-law  more  to  their 
liking  than  that  forced  through  by  public  aarita- 
tion  in  1900.  The  point  is,  neither  group  did  it. 
There  are  technical  points,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  life-boats,  the  definition  of  harbors,  and 
the  safety  requirements  for  craft  plying  in 
sheltered  waters,  which  may  well  be  re-considered 
by  Senate  and  House  conferees.  But  we  need  rad- 
ical action  to  remove  the  legal  disabilities  under 
which  sea-workers  have  suffered  since  the  days  of 
impressment;  we  need  to  stiffen  the  safety  re- 
quirements immeasurablv  with  respect  to  both 
life-boats  and  crews ;  and  the  attacks  upon  the  La 
Follette  bill  have  not  shaken  the  confidence  of  lay- 
men that  that  measure  will  definitely  achieve  these 
ends.  If  its  essential  provisions  are  mutilated,  if 
the  passage  of  the  London  treatv  shelves  them,  or 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  63d  Congress  fails 
to  make  them  into  law  after  passing  them  sub- 
stantially in  both  Houses,  it  will  be  a  disaster  to 
the  fleets  of  peace  and  their  human  freightage. 
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THE  DESERTED 

OF  all  families  that  come  to  a  relief  organiza- 
tion for  assistance,  few  present  more  diffi- 
culty, or  cause,  perhaps,  more  discouragement 
than  cases  of  desertion  and  non-support.  Their 
records  are  oftentimes  stories  of  intemperance, 
brutality,  neglect  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
man;  occasionally  the  woman's  woful  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  home-making  seems  to  be  responsible. 
Cumulative  irritation  from  single  acts  of  selfish- 
ness and  bad  temper  tend  to  pile  up  bad  feeling. 
A  series  of  home  lessons  by  a  teacher  of  cook- 
ing and  housekeeping,  a  few  calls  to  the  home  by 
a  discerning  visitor,  may  iron  out  these  lesser  dif- 
ficulties. But  the  more  serious  cases  of  criminal 
desertion  must  be  taken  to  court.  Persistent  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  locate  and  bring  before  the 
court  those  men  who  wilfully  throw  aside  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  wife  and  children.  For 
example : 

A  year  ago,  Mrs.  Carr  was  forced  to  commit  five  of  her 
nine  dependent  children  because  her  husband,  who  was 
living  apart  from  her,  had  refused  to  support  them  while 
with  her.  When  the  children  were  committed,  the  New 
York  Department  of  Public  Charities  compelled  the  man  to 
pay  $5  a  week  for  their  maintenance.  The  other  children 
and  the  mother  were  left  entirely  destitute  and  appealed  to 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for 
assistance.  Investigation  of  the  man's  income  showed  him 
to  be  earning  $3  a  day.  Upon  his  refusal  to  respond  to 
overtures  made  by  the  association's  agent,  he  was  arrested. 
The  court  ordered  that  he  pay  his  wife  $5  a  week  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  he  was  paying  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities.  He  was  placed  upon  probation  to  do  this, 
and  is  at  present  making  regular  payments. 

THE  effective  handling  of  such  cases  requires 
a  special  knowledge  of  law  and  experience 
in  court  procedure  which  the  average  district  vis- 
itor does  not  possess  and  which  she  cannot  take 
time  to  acquire  in  view  of  the  many  other  demands 
upon  her.  Eealizing  this,  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has 
selected  two  visitors  specially  qualified  for  such 
work  to  take  charge  of  all  applications  where  de- 
sertion was  given  as  the  cause  of  the  families'  need 
for  assistance. 

Although  only  a  short  time  in  operation,  this 
new  plan  has  resulted  in  settling  fourteen  such 
cases  without  court  process;  in  finding  eleven 
"lost"  men  and  arranging  for  alimony  payments 
by  six  of  these ;  placing  on  probation  five ;  sending 
to  prison  seven  for  refusal  to  support  their  fam- 
lies.  Two  instances  of  imprisonment  for  non- 
support  follow: 

In  April,  1914,  John  Mills  deserted  his  wife  and  children. 
He  was  traced  to  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  but  left  that  city  before 
he  could  be  arrested.  He  was  followed  to  other  cities  and 
finally  re-appeared  in  his  old  haunts  in  New  York  city.  A 
warrant  was  issued  and  the  wife  was  helped  in  securing  his 
arrest.  A  detailed  report  of  this  case  was  made  to  the  court. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  man  was  committed  to  the  work  house 
for  six  months  in  default  of  $260  bond  to  pay  his  wife  $5 
a  week. 

John  White  was  sentenced  in  November  to  serve  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000,  serving 


one  day  additional  for  each  dollar  unpaid.  The  fine,  if  paid,, 
was  to  be  used  to  maintain  his  children  and  their  mother. 

White  had  deserted  his  wife  and  six  little  children  in 
May,  1913.  After  a  month's  struggle  to  maintain  her  home,, 
the  mother  had  to  give  up  her  work  because  three  of  the 
six  children  were  stricken  by  a  contagious  disease.  She 
asked  for  assistance  only  "until  the  children  get  well  and 
I  can  go  back  to  work."  Shortly  after  the  man  was  found 
in  another  city  working  at  his  trade  and  drawing  good 
wages.  Before  he  could  be  arrested,  he  disappeared.  Later 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  the  warrant  for  child  aband- 
onment was  at  once  served. 

During  White's  imprisonment  (for  he  could  not,  of  course,, 
pay  the  fine),  the  wife  and  six  children  are  being  cared  for 
on  the  same  basis  as  widowed  families. 

SUCH  punishment  by  imprisonment  would,  of 
course,  be  more  to  the  point  and  would  have 
more  salutory  effect,  could  these  wife  deserters 
be  sentenced  to  a  detention  colony  where  they 
would  be  compelled  to  do  real  work,  for  which 
wages  would  be  paid  directly  to  their  families. 
How  long  is  New  York  to  lag  behind  those  cities 
and  states  which  have  made  some  such  provision? 

There  are  several  advantages  in  thus  specializ- 
ing in  family  rehabilitation  and  relief  in  the  larger 
cities.  Visitors  become  skilled  in  determining 
whether  the  man  has  really  deserted  or  is  simply 
taking  a  brief  vacation,  sometimes  in  connivance 
with  the  wife,  in  order  that  relief  may  be  more 
readily  forthcoming  for  the  children.  Decision 
as  to  the  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  giving  relief 
to  the  family  can  be  more  quickly  reached.  The 
plan  described  has  meant  quicker  and  more  ade- 
quate relief  in  some  cases,  and  a  saving  in  others 
where  giving  material  relief  would  have  meant 
simply  the  encouraging  and  perpetuating  of  shift- 
less, unwholesome  home  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  there 
is  more  of  hope  for  the  children  in  breaking  up 
the  home,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  and  thus  remov- 
ing them  from  a  wholly  vicious  environment. 

Again,  the  cases  are  often  such  as  to  make  ap- 
peal to  the  court  futile,  because  outside  its  juris- 
diction. Or  the  case  may  be  one  for  the  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations,  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, or  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  for  the 
law  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  family 
problems  can  all  come  through  the  same  channel. 
The  visitor,  unless  thoroughly  versed  in  these 
more  or  less  intricate  distinctions,  cannot  quickly 
give  the  proper  advice;  and  so,  the  woman  be- 
comes a  victim  of  a  deplorable  passing  around 
from  one  place  to  another,  telling  her  pitiable 
story  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  persons — unless, 
meantime,  she  becomes  heartsick  and  discouraged 
in  her  attempts  to  get  justice  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren. 

A  visitor  especially  trained  for  this  work  can 
give  to  the  worried,  distressed  woman  at  once  the 
information  she  needs,  and  in  addition,  through 
acquaintance  with  court  procedure,  enable  her  to 
present  her  case  adequately  to  the  court. 

In  such  work  with  bent  and  half -broken  homes, 
we  should  put  all  the  persistence  and  patience  we 
can  muster  into  persuading  people  that  their  dif- 
ferences and  troubles  are  not  so  large  as  they 
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Hem,    and     counselling    that    forbearance     one 
awards  another  that  makes  for  domestic  peace, 
ind  urging  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  shield- 
in-  innocent  children. 

But  with  no  less  persistence  must  we  show  meu 
vho  desert  helpless  women  in  the  throes  of  child- 
jirth,  or  leave  their  children  to  be  supported  by 
"le  deadening  toil  of  the  mother  or  the  gifts  of 
larity,  that  their  act  is  of  a  criminal  character 
id  will  so  be  treated  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
Mnmand. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

'HEN  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  in  Philadelphia  last  month  voted 
lown  a  resolution  favoring  the  securing  of  an 
eight-hour  day  by  legislation,  it  left  every  one, 
labor  included,  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
majority  of  the  convention  expect  to  do  next.  It 
also  placed  large  bodies  of  the  affiliated  member- 
ship of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  an 
anomalous  position;  for  large  numbers  of  them, 
like  the  mine  workers  in  a  half  dozen  states,  are 
now  working  under  the  protection  of  eight-hour 
legislation  and  thousands  more  have  recently 
started  campaigns  in  behalf  of  eight-hour  laws. 
From  the  latter  the  support  of  the  largest  repre- 
sentative labor  organization  in  America  is  official- 
ly withdrawn. 

As  to  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books,  John 
Mitchell  remarked  on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
that  the  passage  of  the  resolution  would  imply 
support  of  the  idea  that  laws  already  enacted 
should  be  repealed. 

The  grounds  for  the  opposition  to  eight  hours 
by  law  were  clear  enough.  The  experience  in 
Australia  was  cited  as  evidence  of  the  dangers  of 
too  much  legislation  in  behalf  of  labor.  There, 
said  John  P.  Frey,  editor  of  the  Holders'  Journal, 
men  work  "under  such  hours  and  wages  as  the 
courts  say  they  must."  He  asserted  that  men 
were  in  jail  today  in  Australia  for  working  under 
conditions  different  from  those  imposed  by  the 
courts.  "It's  taken  too  long  to  free  labor  from 
the  shackles  of  government  to  desire  to  put  them 
on  again,"  said  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  argument  most  strongly  insisted  on  how- 
ever was  that  if  working  men  should  form  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  legislature  for  assistance 
in  improving  their  conditions  instead  of  to  their 
own  organized  strength,  the  labor  movement 
would  lose  its  vitality.  Men  would  center  their 
activities  at  state  capitols  instead  of  in  union 
halls.  Another  delegate  pointed  out  that  if  the 
state  once  established  the  practice  of  fixing  the 
number  of  hours  that  men  might  work,  they  would 
be  as  likely  to  establish  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours 
as  a  maximum  of  eight. 

THAT  this  attitude  is  inconsistent  with  the 
stand  that  organized  labor  has  frequently 
taken  in  the  past  is  evident.  Organized  labor  is 
in  favor  of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  whether  by  law 
or  by  agreement.  Working  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  benefited  from  the  Sunday  laws  and  much 


more  from  the  rest  day  laws  such  as  have  more  re- 
cently been  enacted  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. So  far  as  reported,  however,  the  fact  that 
the  state  protects  the  workmen  in  his  right  to  a 
day  of  rest  has  not  materially  lessened  the  interest 
of  union  men  in  their  unions.  It  is  safe  to  say  also 
that  none  of  them  see  in  this  form  of  legislation  a 
"riveting  of  the  shackles"  upon  labor,  and  yet  it 
is  in  no  sense  a  different  power  that  limits  the 
working  week  from  that  which  might  be  exercised 
in  limiting  the  working  day.  Limitation  of  hours 
of  labor  by  both  federal  and  state  legislation  has 
not  had  any  noticeable  effect  in  destroying  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. 

The  attitude  of  the  convention  was  Btill  more  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  regarding  the  limitations 
of  union  activity  in  America.  It  is  well  known 
that  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  workers  of  this 
country  are  now  members  of  labor  unions.  It  is 
in  the  ranks  of  the  90  per  cent  that  long  hours  are 
found  to  prevail.  The  argument  that  these  work- 
ers should  not  have  the  protection  of  legislation 
does  not  seem  to  come  altogether  with  good  grace 
from  representatives  of  skilled  trades  who  have 
long  ago  established  for  themselves  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  are  now  talking  of  seven  hours.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  organization  that  secured  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  most  of  the  trades  that  have  it,  and 
it  must  be  agreed  that  it  is  better  to  secure  a 
short  work  day  through  collective  bargaining 
than  through  legislation.  If  an  active  effort  were 
now  going  forward  to  organize  the  90  per  cent, 
there  might  be  less  criticism  of  this  attitude. 

BUT  what  are  the  facts  respecting  the  industry 
which  maintains  a  uniformly  longer  work  day 
than  any  other  single  industry  in  the  country? 
Organized  labor  has  been  utterly  driven  from  its 
entrenchments  in  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Once  or  twice  it  has  rallied  and  tried  to 
come  back,  only  to  be  utterly  and  decisively  re- 
pulsed. Today,  there  is  no  important  movement 
going  on  among  steel  makers,  or  steel  officials,  or 
stockholders,  or  proposed  in  any  quarter — that 
offers  relief  to  the  steel  workers  from  their  twelve- 
hour  day.  There  seems  at  the  present  time  no 
hope  of  any  such  movement  unless  it  be  through 
legislation. 

If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  decided 
some  time  in  the  future  to  send  organizers  into  the 
steel  towns  of  America,  how  could  they  meet  the 
accusation  that  they  had  by  their  act  of  1914  made 
tremendously  more  difficult  any  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  work  day  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

The  only  convincing  answer  that  could  be  made 
of  such  an  accusation  would  seem  to  be  the  fact 
that  of  the  19,344  votes  cast  on  the  eight-hour 
proposition,  8,107  were  in  favor  of  an  eights 
hour  day  by  law ;  and  among  those  so  voting  were 
three  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  fed- 
eration. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH. 
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Communications 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Allow  me  to  second 
the  letter  from  Miss  Dodge  in  your  is- 
sue of  November  14,  in  which  she  sug- 
gests the  simplification  of  annual  re- 
ports. For  the  past  two  years  the  Wells 
Memorial  Institute  has  published  its  an- 
nual reports  in  a  novel  form  which  may 
seem  desirable  to  other  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions. 

We  had  two  reasons  for  this  change. 
It  seemed  to  us,  as  Miss  Dodge  sug- 
gests, that  those  who  contribute  to  our 
support  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  see 
as  little  money  as  possible  spent  on  the 
unproductive  telling  of  what  is  past,  thus 
making  as  much  as  may  be  available  for 
.  development  in  the  future. 

An  important  efficiency  argument  to 
the  same  end  is  that  the  very  best  and 
most  interesting  publicity  is  an  account 
of  what  is  planned  for  the  immediate 
future.  Many  persons  who  would  not 
think  of  reading  an  annual  report  will 
undoubtedly  glance  over  a  schedule  of 
plans  for  the  opening  season ;  and  if  this 
is  attractive  it  may  result  in  their  read- 
ing the  preface,  which  is  a  brief  annual 
report  of  the  past  year's  activities. 

In  our  own  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
publish  and  circulate  among  the  work- 
ing people  of  Boston  some  30,000  pro- 
spectuses showing  in  detail  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  the  coming  twelve 
months.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive matter  to  have  printed  an  ex- 
tra thousand  with  a  few  pages  of  pre- 
face bound  in  and  a  slight  change  in 
the  printing  of  the  front  cover. 


Another  departure  from  custom,  in 
which,  however,  we  may  not  be  alone,  is 
the  printing  of  our  list  of  donors  on  a 
separate  leaflet  which  is  inclosed  in  the 
annual  reports  sent  to  these  donors  but 
is  not  shown  to  any  others.  This  gives 
a  certain  privacy  to  one's  benevolences 
which  I  should  think  would  be  appreci- 
ated by  sincere  people;  it,  of  course, 
alienates  the  contributions  of  all  who 
give  that  it  may  be  known  of  men,  but 
we  really  do  not  care  very  much  for 
contributions  from  such  people  anyway. 

WILLIAM  C.  EWING. 
[Superintendent  of   the   Wells   Memor- 
ial  Institute.] 

Boston. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  PEACE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Professor  Giddings' 
incisive  analysis  of  the  Great  War  in 
his  recent  article  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
November  7  has  in  it  the  ring  of  high 
moral  idealism.  The  closing  paragraph 
sums  up  what  every  progressive  thinker 
in  American  church  life  is  emphasizing, 
the  repudiation  of  a  civilization  built  up- 
on the  principles  of  force.  Professor 
Giddings  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  charge 
that  Germany  has  followed  a  mistaken 
philosophy  which  has  led  to  this  war, 
but  after  all,  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  all  followed  much  the  same  phi- 
losophy, though  not  to  the  same  extent 
perhaps. 

The  religion  of  peace  on  earth  de- 
mands not  only  the  abolition  of  war  and 
monarchies,  but  a  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
every  individual,  of  whatever  democracy, 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Damask  Sets  for 
Christinas  Gifts 
at  McCutcheon's 

A  Damask  Set  from  " McCutcheon's"  is  something:  every 
housewife  will  appreciate,  because  it  is  both  beautiful  and 
serviceable. 

In  spite  of  the  troubled  times  abroad  we  have  been  able  to  secure  what 

we  believe  is  a  more  attractive  collection  than  ever  before,  and  we  offer 

these  goods  at  the  following  moderate  prices : 

2x-2  yard  Cloth  and  one  dozen  Napkins,  $5.50,  6.50,  7.25, 

8.50,  9.75  and  up. 

2.r,2l4  yard  Cloth  and  one  dozen  Napkins,  $550,  6.50, 

7.00,  7.50,'  8.00,  10.50  and  up. 

2'4x2'4  yard  Cloth  and  one  dozen  Napkin*,  $8>75,  9.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  12  25  and  up. 

2'/£oc2<4  yard  Cloth  and  one  dozen  Napkins,  §10.25, 11.25, 

12.50,  13.50,  15.25  and  up. 

Larger  sizes  at  equally  attractive  prices.  i 

All  of  the  above  sets  are  packed  in  white  boxes  bearing  our  name  and 

trade  mark— the  guarantee  of  quality  in  Linens. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Fifth  Are.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  involve 
also  the  elimination  of  industrial  wa 
and  the  consecration  of  all  life  to  th 
"good  of  the  other  fellow."  Individua 
ism  of  any  kind,  national,  provincial,  ir 
dustrial,  social  or  religious,  must  b 
supplanted  by  the  socialism  which  cc 
ordinates  all  the  powers  of  all  men  i 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  Jesus  proclaime 
it,  the  best  of  each  for  the  best  of  all. 

Joseph  Lee  in  his  communication  t 
THE  SURVEY  for  November  14  says 
"Things  to  be  better  than  the  best  i) 
war  must  have  music  in  them."  Th. 
sweetest  and  most  inspiring  music  tha 
has  ever  nerved  men  in  the  fight  agains 
human  wrongs  has  been  not  the  blare  o 
war,  but  the  "well  done"  of  heaven,  am 
the  response  of  the  heart  that  swell, 
with  a  glad  sympathy  for  brother  men 

Abnormally  developed  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  i 
nerves  may  require  a  brass  band  and  z 
bunch  of  rooters  or  an  automobilt 
parade  to  clean  up  plague  spots  in  oui 
cities  and  storm  wrongs  intrenched  ir 
customs  and  traditions,  but  the  ranl< 
and  file  of  men,  determined  upon  root- 
ing out  evil  of  every  kind,  are  march- 
ing to  the  muffled  drumbeat  of  con- 
victions deeply  rooted  in  a  religion  of 
love.  Doubtless  it  requires  all  kinds  of 
incentives  to  impel  all  kinds  of  folk  for 
so  great  a  task,  and  we  welcome  to  the 
ranks  whatever  will  abolish  every  form 
of  conflict,  and  usher  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

EDWARD  VAN  RUSCHEN. 

[Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church.] 
Plankinton,  S.  D. 

POLITICS  AND  CHARITY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  an  article  bearing 
the  name  of  Winthrop  D.  Lane  as 
author  which  appeared  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  November  21,  entitled  Politics  Strik- 
ing Back  at  the  Charities  Department, 
you  take  the  liberty  of  using  my  name 
and  by  unfair  and  untruthful  inference 
•ou  seek  to  create  the  impression  that 
,  as  the  democratic  leader  of  my  dis- 
trict, harbor  and  seek  the  support  oi 
what  is  known  as  the  "Gopher  Gang." 

I  have  frequently  heard  of  this  gang, 
not  as  politicians,  but  thugs  and  crim- 
inals, and  you  are  the  first  writer  that 
I  know  of,  who  has  credited  its  opera- 
tions to  my  district.  I  hope  you  are  the 
last  that  will  so  disregard  truth  as  to 
say  that  I  am  its  patron  and  protector 
or  that  I  give  aid  and  sanction  to  any 
of  its  members. 

In  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district,  I  believe  my  judg- 
ment should  be  entitled  to  some  consid- 
eration. My  family  has  resided  in  this 
particular  neighborhood  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  and  here  it  was  that  I 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  during 
my  entire  life  I  have  lived  among  them, 
which  qualifies  me  to  give  an  opinion, 
and  I  say  they  are  a  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding  and  industrious  class  of  citizens. 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  the  notorious  character  of  tht 
"Gopher  gang."  To  those  who  read  the 
newspapers  at  least,  there  would  be  a 
natural  revulsion  of  feeling  against  any- 
one connected  with  it,  no  matter  how  re- 
motely. Your  coupling  of  my  name 
with  it  as  a  "political  gang"  was  a 
mean  thrust  that  you  know  would  have 
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i  nasty  inference  without  making  your 
anguage  libelous.  This  sort  of  squirmy 
subterfuge  never  gets  the  approval  of 
decent  men. 

While  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
your  article  with  reference  to  me  may 
have  the  effect  desired  by  you,  on  those 
who  do  not  know  me  and  what  I  stand 
for,  I  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
those  who  do  know  me  and  particularly 
those  who  co-operated  with  me  in  my 
work  as  deputy  commissioner  of  chari- 
ties, no  matter  what  their  political  be- 
lief may  be,  will  appraise  you  and  your 
writings  at  their  proper  value. 

FRANK  J.  GOODWIN. 

New  York. 


[It  is  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Goodwin  that 
his  work  as  deputy  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic charities  not  only  won  for  him  the 
support  of  Former  Commissioner  Mich- 
ael J.  Drummond,  whose  deputy  he  was, 
but  also  a  letter  of  appreciation  at  the 
close  of  his  term  from  Hpmer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, which,  through  its  New  York 
City  Visiting  Committee,  inspects  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  Goodwin's 
disclaimer  that  he  is  "patron  and  pro- 
tector" of  the  Gopher  gang,  but  that 
charge,  which  would  have  implied  a  gen- 
eral sanction  of  its  operations,  was  not 
made  against  him  in  Mr.  Lane's  article. 
The  paragraph  stated  that  among  the 
helpers  and  "lifers"  who  were  ensconced 
in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  were 
men  reputed  to  be  members  of  this  gang, 
that  the  gang  operates  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
district,  and  that  many  of  the  "regulars" 
openly  boasted  that  he  had  put  them 
there. 

f  Since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  we  have 
secured  further  and  confirmatory  in- 
formation, from  the  sources  on  which 
this  paragraph  was  based,  and  are  bound 
to  say  that  on  these  points  we  do  not 
think  the  article  did  Mr.  Goodwin  any 
substantial  injustice. — ED.] 


REVERSION  TO  SERFDOM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Had  your  "censor" 
been  on  duty,  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted you  to  publish  that  note  of  alarm, 
A  Reversion  to  Serfdom  Feared,  in 
your  issue  of  November  14.  Any  one 
acquainted  at  all  with  Germany  will 
smile  at  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
item  sent  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
from  Petrograd,  a  notoriously  unreliable 
source  of  war  news. 

.  That  item  bears  the  marks  of  pure  in- 
vention on  its  face,  for  why  should  Ger- 
many carry  French  boys  between  fifteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age  as  prison- 
ers of  war  to  the  Russian  frontier  for 
the  digging  of  trenches  and  leave  Eng- 
lishman of  military  age  residing  within 
its  borders  unmolested  until  these  were 
interned  November  8,  merely  as  a  retali- 
atory measure?  Why  not  fear  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  by  France  for  put- 
ting German  civilians  to  forced  labor  in 
her  harvest  fields  ? 

As  a  reader  of  THE  SURVEY,  I  trust 
your  valuable  paper  will  not  permit  it- 
self to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
F.uropean  malicious  fiction,  from  which 
tlic  majority  of  the  American  press 


seems  unable  to  extricate  itself  in  this 
world  crisis.  Some  of  your  readers  are 
in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  sup- 
plied with  news  from  both  sides  and  will, 
therefore,  read  also  your  comments  with 
discrimination.  For  the  sake  of  your 
readers  dependent  on  English  sources 
only,  I  trust,  your  "censor"  will  here- 
after exercise  eternal  vigilance. 

[REV.]  E.  F.  BACH  MANN. 
[Mary  J.   Drexel   Home   and   Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse  of  Deaconesses.] 
Philadelphia. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Have  you  been  told 
how  very  useful  to  your  readers  your 
information  concerning  recent  pamph- 
lets is? 

E.  R.  GROVES. 
[New  Hampshire  College.] 

Durham,  N.  H. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  pay  my  subscription  to  THE 
SURVEY,  because  I  gain  so  much  from 
reading  it. 

G.  A.  PARKER. 
[Department  of  Parks.] 
Hartford,  Conn. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
new my  subscription.  The  delay  in  let- 
ting you  know  was  owing  to  war-time 
financing,  but  I  find  it  is  easier  to  do 
without  other  things  than  without  THE 
SURVEY. 

W.  A.  HUTCHISON. 

Toronto. 


CALENDAR   OF 

CONFERENCES 


Announcements  for  the  next  Calendar 
should  reach  THE  SURVEY  before  January 
13- 

DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 
CONFERENCES 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of. '  Bristol,  Va..  January, 

.  1915.  Sec'y,  Miss  L:  F.  Price,  State 
House,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  National. 
Eleventh  annual  meeting.  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  5-6.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  V'ork. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  December  28-31.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  American  Economic  Association. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION,  American  Association 
of.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  28-29. 
Sec'y,  John  ti.  Andrews,  131  East  23d 
St.,  New  York. 

MAGISTRATES,  New  York  State  Association 
of.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  19-20.  Sec'y, 
Charles  L.  Chute,  The  Capitol,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

XEGRO  FARMERS,  Tuskegee  Conference  of. 
Held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 


The  Widest  Possible  Range 
of  Stereopticon  Work 

TSe  class  room,  the  lecture  platform  and  the  lyceum 
all  require  in  a  projection  instrument  not  only  simplicity 
of  operation  and  optical  accuracy,  but  variety. 

JJausch  [omb 

BALOPTICON 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

embodies  the  most  advanced  optical  experience  and 
meets  in  a  practical  way  the  requirements  of  those  who 
both  give  and  deliver  benefit  from  projection. 
Model  C  Balopticon  -ideal  lanlern  for  slides  -  fitted  with 
new  nitrogen-filled  Mazda  lamps,  absolutely  automatic 
and  best  known  illuminant  for  purpose  -  Complete  $35. 
Write  for  for  our  interesting  book  on  tialopticons  giving 
details  of  all  models. 

BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL  CO. 
528  St.  Paul  Street     -    -     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are  I  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  '1  ours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

**Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted."  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Auvertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOYS'  WORK, 
SEEKS  POSITION  IN  BOYS'  HOME. 
SERVICE  FIRST,  MONEY  OF  SEC- 
ONDARY IMPORTANCE.  DISTANCE 
NO  CONSIDERATION.  ADDRESS  1299 
SURVEY. 

VISITING  nurse  with  training  and  ex- 
perience in  public  health,  desires  position  in 
Jewish  community.  Address  2067,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  (American)  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  institution,  experienced  in 
institutional  management.  Executive  ability. 
References.  Address  2608  SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker  not  over 
thirty-five,  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  for  position  of  visitor;  also  two 
women  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  for 
training  in  visitor's  work.  Apply  by  letter 
to  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  East 
28th  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTO  PUBLICITY 

SLIDES  and  PHOTOGRAPHS 
SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 


For  Sale  Only. 


No  Rental 


HINE  PHOTO  CO. 

Lincoln  Park.        -        -        Yonkers.  N.  Y. 
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Workers'  Conference  (composed  of 
teachers  in  Negro  schools),  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, Ala.,  January  20-21.  President. 
Hooker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Ala. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  American.  Held  in 
conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  Prince- 
ton, N.  ).,  Dec.  28-31.  Further  informa- 
tion may  he  secured  by  addressing  E.  A. 
Young,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

STATISTI  ,\i.  Ass-.x  I/TICN,  American.  Held 
in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  Prince- 
ton. NT.  J.,  Dec.  28-31.  Further  informa- 
t  on  in  :y  ".  -.-ured  by  addressing  E.  A. 
Y<  ung,  Corne.l  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

STLDEXT  PROHIBITION  CONVENTION.  Xation- 
al  Topeka,  Kansas.  December  29  to 
January  1.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Harry  S.  Warn- 
er, 15(5  W.  Washington  St..  Chicago. 


LATER  MEETINGS 

NATIONAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md.,  May  12-19.  1915. 
Gen.  Sec'y,  William  T.  Cross,  315 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  J'une  14-16,  1915.  Sec'y,  Di. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  105  East  22d  Street. 

New  York. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Confer- 
ence on.  Second  annual  meeting. 
Spring,  1915.  Executive  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward A.  Fitzpatrick,  Box  380,  Madison. 
Wis. 

^YoRKER.s  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
S«c'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion. Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5-11,  1915. 
Sec'y.  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan and  at  Pleasantville,  May  25-27,  1915. 
Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
Xcw  York. 


EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department — Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  F_rancisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  January  1-December  31,  1915. 
Director  of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT,  Auditorium,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  December  28-31.  Held  under 
auspices  of  Colorado  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Colorado  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teacher  Association. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXHIBITION.  City  Club, 
Chicago,  Nov.  :'0  to  January  16.  1015. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subject 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi 
zation  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Alway 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


CHILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  liad  St.,  New  York.    Owen 
It.     Lovejoy,    See'y.      25    State    Branches. 
Where   does   your   state  stand?     .How   can   you 
help?      List    of    pamphlets    and    reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE 
AnK-ricau  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 

of  Infant  Mortality.  1211  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore.  Gertrude  B.  Kuipp,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
Literature  on  request.  Traveling  Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing  ; 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 

CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS  —National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibit    Association,    200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powli- 
son,  Genv  Sec'y.  Bulletins  covering  Organization, 
Cost,   Construction,  Floor   Flans,  Publicity,   Ex- 
plainers, Program,     Results,     etc.       Will  assist 
cities    in   organization   and   direction.      Exhibit 
material  to  loan. 

NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIA- 
TION i^n  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object :  To  have  the  kindergarten  es- 
tablished In  every  public  school.  Four  million 
children  In  the  United  States  are  now  without 
this  training.  Furnishes  Bulletins,  Exhibits, 
Lecturers,  Advice  and  Information.  Works  for 
adequate  legislation  and  for  a  wider  interest  in 
this  method  of  increasing  intelligence  and  re- 
ducing crime.  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

CHILD  HELPING — Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   i:«>  Ea»t 
22d    St..    New    York.      Printed    matter   and 
counsel    by    correspondence    relative    to    institu- 
tions  for   children,    child    placing,    infant    mor- 
tality,    care     of     crippled     children,     Juvenile 
Courts,    etc. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      1'res.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  Inform  the  people  now  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfield,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  memtx  rs. 

RACE  BETTERMENT—  National         Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.      Regeneration 
of  Race   through   eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting    exhibit    at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.     Official    Proceedings  first   conference, 
650    pages,    now   ready,    $2.00.      Addnss    Secre- 
tary, Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Exec.   S»c..   54    East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc.,E.   E 
Uittenhouse,    1'res.       Gives    life   extensiol 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.     ] 
$3.00   a   year ;     Service    No.   2    $5.00   a    year 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations,      n 
spection    service,    and    health    bulletins    on    dl» 
ease    prevention.      Head    office     25     West     4."»tl 
St.,  New  York  City,    'phone — Bryant  1997 — 1098 


iblic    HraUl 
Woodward. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Publ 
Association,  1'res.,  Wm.  C. 
Washington;  Sec'y.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  t be  purpose  of  advancing  tin-  cauw 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Flvi- 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  .Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral     Prophylaxis,     105     West    40th    St., 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six     educational      pamphlets.      lOc 
each.     Quarterly   Journal,  devoted   to  sex  edu- 
cation,  $1.00   per   year.      Dues — Active,   $2.00 ; 
Contributing,  $5.00 :   Sustaining,  $10.00.    Mem- 
bership  Includes   current   and   subsequent    liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  Div.  Offices:  Chicago,  Mc- 
Cormick  Bldg. :  San  Francisco,  I'helan  Bldg. 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  ane 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charlei 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 


/"'ANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
\.      of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy 
To  disseminate   knowledge  concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 


Recreation 


SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION    ON  REC- 
REATION-A  rlatutitii-il    liar,   i.f   giiniinraut 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  also  IL- 
cluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Rec- 
reation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nc 
Street,  New  York  City. 


RECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
Association   of    America,    1    Madlsjn    Are., 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucber, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine.  The  Plat/ground,  $2  a  year. 


A  RECREATION    SURVEY    OF    SPRING- 
FIELD.    ILLINOIS — The   printed   report 
deals  with   the  Basis  of  Public  Concern 
in  Recreation :   Recreation  through   the  Homes, 
Schools,   and    Parks  ;   Commercial    Amusements ; 
Athletics,  and  Pageants.     It  contains  plans  for 
school  yard  development  and  a  recreation  pro- 
gram  for   the   city.      Price   25   cents.      Depart- 
ment  of   Recreation.   Russell   Sage    Foundation 
130   East   22nd   Street.   New  York   City. 


Libraries 


AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION- 
burnishes    information    about    organizing 
libraries,       planning       library       buildings, 
training    librarians,    cataloging    libraries,    etc. 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  a  monthly  annotated  maga- 
zine on  book  selection,   is  a  valuable  guide  to 
the   best   new   books.     List   of   publications   on 
request.     George  B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary, 
78   E.  Washington   St..   Chicago. 
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FOR  YOUR  FRIENDS 

Send  us  the  names  of  any  persons  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  following  articles  to  be  published  next  week  and  we  will 
mail  them  copies  free.      It  will  make  The  Survey  count  for 
more  as  an  educational  proposition;  it  may  make  some  new 
readers. 
THE  LEADING  ARTICLES 

Palestine  in  War  Time             Southern  Mountain  Songs 

By  Maurice  Wertheim                              By  Olive  Dame  Campbell 
The  Outsider                              Segregation  in  the  Rural  South 

By  Helen  Bosanquet                                   By  W.  D.  Weatherford 

The  Denver  Hearing                The  City's  Child  Wards 

By  John  A.  Fitch                                      By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 

Second  Best                                The  Wounded  in  the  Balkan  War 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken                        By  Clyde  S.  Ford 

January  2-THE  SURVEY  FOR  NEW  YEAR'S-I9I5 

ACCORDING  to  Denver  dispatches  to  the 
newspapers,  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  has  announced  that  it  will  in- 
vestigate not  only  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion but  all  the  great  ch*rity  trusts — the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund,  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
and  the  various  Carnegie ;  funds.  It  will 
look  into  their  "rights,  powers  and  func- 
tions," the  extent  to  whicH  their  "charters 
may  be  stretched,"  and  'fthe  attitude  of 
high  finance  toward  industrial  questions." 
Officers  and  directors  of  ,3!!  the  founda- 
tions will  be  summoned  aS  witnesses. 

O  UPERIOR  has  closed  it^  segregated  vice 
district — the  last  one  in  all  Wisconsin. 
Page  328. 

J7LMIRA  SIMPSON  and  her  64  cents 
weekly  raise  under  the  Oregon  mini- 
mum wage  law  were  befo're  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  last  week.  The 
constitutionality  of  all  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation for  women  and  minors  is  at  stake 
in  this  case  of  a  paper-box  maker.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  by  counsel.  Page 
330. 

^^AR  has  closed  up  the  promising  work 

of    the    Belgium    Consumers'    League. 

youngest  of  the  national  leagues.    Page  336. 

p  RINCESS  TCHERKESOFF.  of  the 
Russian  colony  in  London,  writes  of  the 
varied  measures  through  which  England 
is  meeting  unemployment  and  distress  due 
to  war  and  caring  for  the  families  of  the 
men  in  Flanders  and  on  the  North  Sea. 
Page  333. 

HP  HE    Federal    Bureau    of    Mines    reports 

great    gains    in    preventing    accidents 

and  saving  lives  under  ground.     Page  328. 

]yj  OTHERS'      aid      cost      Massachusetts 

about  $460,000  this  year  and  will  cost 

more  in  1915.     Page  336. 

JT'S  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  is  a  New 
York  business  man's  sober  statement 
of  the  change  wrought  in  Russia  by  the 
new  prohibition.  To  keep  his  soldiers 
tit,  the  Czar  decreed  a  dry  empire  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  biggest,  lasting 
results  are  outside  the  army.  Page  327. 

BALTIMORE  has  connected  up  a  dozen 

college    and    special    pourses    to    give 

rounded   training   in   both    the   theory   and 

practice  of  social  work.     Page  335. 

Q  ITY  Chamberlain  Bruere's  plan  lor 
handling  unemployment  and  relief  in 
New  York  city  has  been  adopted  by  the 
mayor's  committee.  John  R.  Shilladay  has 
been  made  secretary.  The  churches  have 
organized  to  meet  the  situation  with  Charles 
Stelzle  in  charge.  Page  329. 

jyjINOR  matters-  of  discipline  at  Sing 
Sing  are  to  be  settled  by  the  men's 
own  organization,  the  Golden  Rule  Brother- 
hood. The  day  after  Warden  Osborne  an- 
nounced this  home  rule  policy,  the  prison 
had  its  first  whole  day  without  a  broken 
rule.  Page  327. 
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ORE    HUMANE    RULES    FOR 
SING  SING 


IN  GRANTING  thirteen  out  of 
fifteen  requests  made  by  Sing  Sing  pris- 
oners for  special  privileges  and  changes 
in  rules,  Warden  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne  has  written  a  long  letter  to  the 
Golden  Rule  Brotherhood,  the  convicts' 
organization.  Its  language,  as  well  as 
its  announcement  of  reforms,  indicates 
broad  sympathy  and  the  spirit  which 
meets  men  more  than  half-way.  It  is 
reported  that  not  a  single  prisoner  vio- 
lated a  rule  of  the  prison  the  day  after 
the  letter  was  received — the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  prison  when  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  has  elapsed  with- 
out an  infraction  being  noted. 

Among  the  requests  granted  are :  visi- 
tors allowed  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
the  warden  recognizing  that  many 
friends  of  prisoners  are  prevented  by 
their  employment  from  coming  on  week 
•days;  prisoners'  correspondence  no  long- 
er restricted  to  the  list  furnished  by  them 
on  arrival ;  purchase  of  postage  stamps 
with  funds  on  deposit — heretofore  pris- 
oners have  had  to  depend  on  friends  or 
relatives  for  stamps ;  special  letters  to  be 
provided  for  inmates,  whether  or  not 
they  have  stamps  to  their  credit,  in  un- 
usual cases  such  as  men  going  up  for 
parole  or  death  or  when  there  is  serious 
illness  in  their  families;  money  received 
by  prisoners  may  be  expended  whether 
or  not  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  is  known,  the  warden  recognizing 
that  fictitious  name  and  address  would 
•evade  the  former  rule  anyway ;  sweaters 
of  prison  gray  and  shoes  from  outside 
may  be  received — this  saving  money  to 
the  state  as  well  as  promoting  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inmates ;  no  doubling 
up  in  cells  when  it  can  be  avoided,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  father  and  sons  or 
brothers ;  dormitory  places  to  be  given 
first  to  men  who  are  diseased  or  crip- 
pled; lights  until  10  instead  of  9.30  p.  m. ; 
and  exhaust  fan  to  remove  floating  lint 
and  dust  in  the  mattress  shop. 

The  most  important  request  granted 
involves  self-discipline.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  brotherhood  is  to  sit 
as  a  court  examining  all  minor  cases  of 
•discipline  and  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  penalties  to  be  inflicted.  Ap- 
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peal  to  the  warden's  court  may  be  made 
either  by  the  inmate  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  discipline  or  by  the  prison  of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  warden  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings. 

The  two  requests  not  granted,  but 
which  are  under  consideration,  are  that 
screens  be  removed  from  the  visiting 
room  and  that  Sunday  newspapers  be 
given  to  inmates.  Obvious  objections 
can  be  made  to  the  former;  the  latter 
would  involve  difficulty  in  distribution 
owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  papers. 


THE  CARD 

yOU  think  of  me 

And  I  of  you 
On  Christmas  Day 
At  half -past  two. 


THE  ANSWER 

VOU  ask  me  to  think  of  you 
On  Christmas  Day  at  half-past 

two. 
But     there     are     many     half-past 

two's 
And  which  of  these  should  claim 

my  dues? 
If    I    should    choose    our    eastern 

hour, 
And  westward  look  from  out  my 

tower, 

At  half-past  two  as  goes  our  sun, 
Would  you  have  chosen  half-past 

one? 

Then  if  I  due  allowance  make, 
And  in  regard  to  your  dear  sake 
Should   choose   the   western   half- 
past-two 
How  would  I  know  you'd  think  of 

me 
By     eastern      time     at     half-past 

three? 

I    SEE    no    way    to    grant    your 

prayer 
Except    with    earnest,    thoughtful 

care 

To  spend  two  hours  upon  the  task 
Which  is     much     more     than  you 

would  ask. 

T)  UT   I   have   thought   me   of   a 

way. 

Of  you  I'm  thinking  all  the  day 
And  so  I'm  sure  to  think  of  you 
Whene'er  it  chances  half-past  two  ! 
F.  A.  M. 
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N    EYE-WITNESS    OF   RUSSIA'S 
PROHIBITION 

A  MIRACLE  has  happened  in 
Russia— a  miracle  that  has  put  bread  in 
the  cupboards  of  the  poor  and  fires  on 
the  hearths,  that  has  lifted  a  people 
from  sullenness  and  despair  to  happiness 
and  self-respect. 

And  the  miracle,  strangely  enough, 
was  made  possible  by  Russia's  auto- 
cratic form  of  government,  under  which 
the  Little  Father,  by  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  prohibited  the  sale  of  strong  drink 
in  any  part  of  the  empire. 

Henry  W.  Hiller,  who  for  thirty-one 
years  has  spent  half  of  each  year  in 
Russia  managing  silver  shops  for  Tif- 
fany and  Company  of  New  York,  has 
told  THE  SURVEY  of  the  wonderful 
change  that  has  taken  place.  "I  had  just 
landed  in  Moscow,"  he  said.  "I  felt  a 
little  chilly  and  sent  out  for  some  rum  to 
put  in  my  tea.  Not  a  drop  was  to  be 
had. 

"I  hadn't  heard  till  then  of  the  Ukase, 
but  I  soon  saw  the  effects  of  it  upon 
the  men  when  I  went  to  the  shops.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  never  lived  through 
a  miracle  before,  but  the  regeneration 
that  I  saw  there  was  nothing  short  of 
miraculous. 

"The  Russian  peasants  speak  always 
of  'Black  Monday',  for  they  usually 
come  to  work  sodden,  stupid  and  de- 
pressed after  a  day  spent  in  the  wine- 
shops. And  they're  lucky,  too,  if  they 
don't  miss  at  least  one  day  through  the 
working  week  for  the  same  reason — 
drink. 

"Now.  they  come  to  work  cheerful, 
sober;  their  work  has  improved  incredi- 
bly. And  the  women — as  I  met  them  on 
the  streets  a  great  burden  was  gradually 
lifted  from  me.  They  ceased  coming  af- 
ter their  husbands'  pay ;  and  as  the  weeks 
wore  on,  they  and  their  children  began 
to  look — well,  as  if  they  had  had  a  meal, 
two  meals — finally,  three  meals  a  day. 

"This  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  change  from  a  people  starving, 
hopeless,  inefficient,  slaves  to  drink,  to 
a  people  well-nourished,  industrious, 
regenerated. 

"And,  mind  you,  I  left  Moscow  the 
last  of  October.  This  was  the  result 
of  less  than  three  months  under  the  new 
regime. 

"The  Moscow  chief  of  police  was 
jubilant  over  the  almost  incredible  de- 
crease in  crime.  'My  job  is  fine,'  he  said 
genially.  'There's  comparatively  no 
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GETTING  DOWN  TO  EARTH  AGAIN 

In  spite  of  war,  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  the  close  of  the  open  garden 
season,  the  cost-of-living  line  for  December  1  is  only  three  points  above  last  De- 
cember. September  was  twenty-one  points  higher  than  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  From  the  Annalist's  chart  based  on  the  average  wholesale  price  of  twenty- 
five  food  commodities  representing  a  theoretical  family's  food  budget. 


crime.  Occasionally  a  murder — but  what 
a  change !'  It  used  to  be  a  common 
thing  to  see  men — and  women,  too,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  lying  dead  drunk  in  the 
side  streets.  You  don't  see  a  drunken 
man  now,  and  women  can  go  about  with- 
out being  insulted. 

"The  Russian  peasant  is  the  kindliest 
fellow  in  the  world,  but  let  him  get  two 
or  three  drinks  of  vodka  ['wodky'  Mr. 
Hiller  pronounces  it]  and  he's  the  devil 
incarnate.  When  I  lived  in  Siberia  I 
had  a  cook  who  was  the  gentlest  sort 
of  fellow,  ordinarily,  but  who  had  been 
'punished'  five  times  for  murder  after 
drinking,  and  he'd  have  committed  an- 
other if  I  hadn't  knocked  him  senseless 
with  a  log  one  day. 

"Don't  think,"  said  Mr.  Hiller,  "that 
this  regeneration  came  in  a  moment 
from  the  Czar  or  his  despots.  The  Rus- 
sian government  gives  only  where  it 
has  to.  It  owns  the  liquor  trade  and 
gets  from  it  a  yearly  revenue  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Now  the  peasant  knows 
that  his  glass  of  vodka  is  not  good  for 
him,  and  eats  up  his  money  and  his  am- 
bition; but  it  has  a  terrible  hold  on  him. 
Years  ago  a  great  movement  against 
liquor  started  in  some  of  the  outlying 
villages,  an  expression  of  resentment 
against  a  government  that  traded  upon 
the  curse  of  its  people. 

"Then  came  the  war.  The  anti- 
alcohol  people  said:  'Now  is  the  time 
to  strike;  it  will  help  mobilization  and 
moreover  the  Czar  will  be  afraid  now 
to  refuse  us.'  And  the  Czar  had  the 
power  to  accomplish  at  one  stroke  what 
some  have  been  working  for  for  years. 

"Do  you  hear  grumbling?  Not  very 
much.  Of  course,  there  are  always  those 
who  think  they  must  drink  or  die,  and 
they  did  die — some  of  them,  for  they 
took  to  wood-alcohol  and  even  varnish, 
poor  fellows,  in  place  of  vodka.  The 
government  stopped  the  sale  of  these 
things  for  awhile,  but  the  manufacturers 
complained  so  that  the  ban  was  lifted. 

"These  cases,  however,  were  few  in 
number.  As  a  class,  the  peasants  were 
jubilant  over  the  results  of  having  been 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation. 
They  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it 
was  a  most  beneficial  thing." 

Striking  confirmatory  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hiller's  observations  in  Russia  was 
brought  forward  at  the  annual  meeting, 
December  10,  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents  bv  Arthur  Hunter. 


actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Reporting  on  an  exhaustive  mortality 
investigation  covering  two  million  in- 
sured lives  in  the  last  twenty  years  Mr. 
Hunter  said  that  among  men  who  ad- 
mitted they  had  taken  alcohol  occasion- 
ally to  excess  in  the  past,  but  whose 
habits  were  considered  satisfactory  when 
they  were  insured,  the  mortality  was 
SO  per  cent  greater  than  among  men 
who  did  not  use  liquor. 

"If  the  government  of  Russia  carries 
out  its  present  intention  to  abolish  per- 
manently all  forms  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, the  saving  in  human  life  will  be 
enormous,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  loss  of  500,000  men  as 
the  result  of  the  present  war  could  be 
made  good  in  less  than  ten  years  through 
complete  abstinence  from  alcoholic  bev- 
erages by  the  inhabitants  of  Russia." 
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ISCONSIN'S    LAST  SEGREGA- 
TED DISTRICT  CLOSED 


THE  RECENT  closing  of  the 
redlight  district  of  Superior  marks  the 
end  of  recognized  segregated  vice  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  How  the  city  of 
Superior  actually  gained  some  of  its 
regular  municipal  income  from  vice  was 
disclosed  a  year  ago  by  the  state  vice 
commission,  as  reported  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  January  31,  1914,  page  512.  A  uni- 
form fee  of  $50  a  month  from  each  of 
twenty  places  made  a  revenue  of  $12,000 
a  year,  nominally  from  fines  which 
practically  were  license  fees. 

The  abolition  of  the  vice  district  is 
due  to  district  attorney  Archibald  Mc- 
Kay, re-elected  in  November  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  He  insists  that  as  long 
as  he  is  in  office  the  district  will  be 
closed  and  he  has  the  backing  of  public 
sentiment,  which  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  great  change  since  the  visit  of 
the  vice  commission. 

In  1907  when  Victor  Linley  was 
mayor  of  Superior,  the  redlight  district 
was  closed  by  the  mayor's  order.  This 
act  by  Mr.  Linley  was  the  climax  to  a 
series  of  moral  improvement  measures 
striking  first  the  gambling  resorts,  then 
closing  saloons  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, next  forbidding  women  and  chil- 


dren to  enter  saloons  at  any  time,  and 
finally  abolishing  the  segregated  district. 
When  the  keepers  of  resorts  boasted 
confidently  that  they  would  open  again 
in  a  few  weeks  the  mayor  threatened  in- 
junction proceedings.  The  district  re- 
mained closed  to  the  end  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

An  interesting  sequence  to  the  success- 
ful experiment  of  holding  a  threat  of 
injunction  proceedings  over  the  keepers 
of  houses  of  ill  fame  is  the  Linley  in- 
junction and  abatement  law,  which  Mr. 
Linley,  now  a  state  senator,  put  through 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1913. 

Mayor  Linley  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1908.  His  successor  permit- 
ted the  redlight  district  gradually  to  be 
re-established  until  it  became  even  more 
flagrant  than  before.  Joseph  E.  Com- 
iskey,  supposedly  supported  by  the  sa- 
loons and  by  the  ringleaders  of  the  red- 
light  district,  was  elected  sheriff,  so  that 
everything  seemed  safe  for  at  least  two 
years  more  under  the  open  town  policy. 
When,  therefore,  District  Attorney  Mc- 
Kay, who  had  been  considered  harmless, 
transmitted  an  order  to  the  sheriff  clos- 
ing all  the  known  houses  of  prostitution 
there  was  consternation  in  the  district. 
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MILLION  A  YEAR  FOR 
MINE  ACCIDENTS 

THE  MONEY  loss  resulting  from 
3,500  men  killed  and  over  100,000  in- 
jured in  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
industries  of  the  country  is  computed 
by  Joseph  D.  Holmes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  at  $12,000,000  a  year— 
a  loss  which  he  reasons  must  be  paid 
by  "the  ultimate  consumer."  The  fig- 
ures are  found  in  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  bureau,  recently  issued. 

One-half  of  these  fatalities  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  injuries,  Dr.  Holmes  de- 
clares, could  easily  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  proper  safety  appliances  and 
more  careful  oversight.  He  makes  thi» 
fact  the  basis  for  a  plea  for  more  money 
to  extend  the  government's  investiga- 
tions and  activity. 

As  showing  the  interest  outside  the 
bureau  in  the  life-saving  campaign  in 
the  mines,  it  is  reported  that  the  states 
are  already  expending  in  their  work 
more  than  the  federal  government  in  all 
its  investigations  in  behalf  of  mine 
safety.  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
makes  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $213,000. 
Twelve  individual  mining  companies 
have  rescue  cars,  four  more  than  are 
operated  by  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  has  recorded  a  notable 
achievement  in  the  rescue  of  more  than 
one  hundred  entombed  miners  at  differ- 
ent disasters  by  the  government  agents, 
and  of  many  more  rescues  by  volunteers 
who  had  been  trained  in  life-saving 
work  by  the  bureau.  Its  influence  has 
further  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
rescue  and  first-aid  stations  at  hundreds 
of  mines  throughout  the  country.  •  The 
total  number  of  miners  trained  for  the 
work  has  now  reached  24,975. 
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'EW    YORK'S    PROGRAM     FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

NEW  YORK'S  first  cold  snap  of 
lie  winter,  10  degrees  above  zero,  filled 
he  municipal  shelters  to  overflowing, 
tretched  the  bread  lines  to  harrowing 
engths,  and  brought  the  relief  societies 
:lose  to  the  biggest  problem  they  have 
ad  since  the  memorable  winter  of  '93. 
Many  agencies  have  commented  on 
tie  fact  that  the  men  applying  for  food 
nd  shelter  were  far  above  the  aver- 
type  and  showed  that  they  had  re- 
itly  been  fairly  well  off.  There  were 
.Iso  many  women  and  children. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Municipal 
dging  House  estimated  that  fully  one- 
bird  of  the  men  were  Germans,  many 
jf  whom  undoubtedly  came  to  New 
fork  in  the  hope  of  getting  back  to  the 
eat  of  war. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  last  win- 
er's  business  depression,  which  threw 
nousands  out  of  work,  the  question  of 
lemployment  this  winter  looms  large, 
nd  with  accumulated  force,  in  the  prob- 

of  relief. 

The  Association  for  Improving  the 
ondition  of  the  Poor  reports  that  48 
er  cent  of  its  applications  are  laid  to 
this  cause,  an  increease  of  23  per  cent 
over  last  year;  and  its  employment  bu- 
reau has  had  double  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  positions.  H.  L.  Hopkins,  in 
charge,  says  they  absolutely  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  to  find  jobs  for  their 
men — "there  aren't  any  jobs  to  be  had." 
The  city  public  employment  bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  Lincoln 
Sears,  who  made  a  notable  success  of 
the  Massachusetts  bureau,  opened  its 
doors  on  November  16  with  2,500  appli- 
cants for  positions  and  only  four  em- 
ployers who  asked  for  help.  While  this 
ratio  has  improved  slightly  in  the  last 
month,  as  employers  have  learned  of  the 
agency's  work,  there  is  still  a  pitiable 
shortage  of  positions  open.  In  the  first 
23  days  of  its  existence,  out  of  9,565 
applicants,  270  have  been  placed. 

The  bureau  is  seriously  handicapped 
in  its  efforts  to  reach  employers  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  cannot  legally  expend 
money  to  advertise  in  newspapers  or 
trade  journals.  City  Chamberlain 
•  Bruere,  at  a  mass  meeting  called  to  find 
ways  to  help  unemployed  Jewish  girls, 
spoke  of  this  handicap  and  appealed  to 
the  well-to-do  for  funds  to  supplement 
the  city  bureau's  work  in  this  direction. 
Mr.  Sears  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
finer  collection  of  workmen  in  his  life' 
and  that  hardly  any  of  them  were  what 
could  be  called  the  "down  and  out"  type. 
An  unusual  number  of  applicants  for 
clerical  positions  were  registered. 

The  private  agencies  have  been  hard 
hit,  and  eighteen  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  last  six  weeks. 

Figures  are  hard  to  get,  and  variable, 
but  Darwin  J.  Meserole,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Committee  on  Unemployment,  has 
worked  out  some  interesting  estimates. 


Speaking  before  a  meeting  on  unemploy- 
ment and  evictions,  Mr.  Meserole  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  where 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House  was  car- 
ing for  4,000  applicants  a  month  in  1907, 
it  was  now  taking  care  of  50,000  a 
month. 

According  to  Mr.  Meserole's  estimate, 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  Greater 
New  York  is  at  least  350,000.  To  back 
up  his  assertion,  he  pointed  to  figures 
given  in  the  October  Bulletin  of  the 
State  Labor  Department  (Employment 
series  No.  3)  as  follows:  Out  of  94 
unions  reporting  on  June  30  last,  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  114,345,  there  were 
32,199  idle  men— 28  per  cent.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  report  for  1913  set 
the  total  number  of  union  members  in 
New  York  city  at  491,793.  The  increase 
in  membership  during  that  year  was 
138,576,  or  26  per  cent. 

If  the  increase  for  1914  should  show 
only  15  per  cent,  the  membership  would 
now  be  approximately  565,000;  and  the 
114,345  members  reporting  last  June 
would  represent  roughly  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  membership. 

If  the  same  proportion  of  unemploy- 
ment— 28  per  cent — should  obtain  in  the 
other  four-fifths,  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  organized  trades  in  the 
city  would  be  about  160,000. 

James  P.  Boyle,  vice-president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Central  Labor  Union,  believes 
that  the  number  of  unorganized  labor- 
ers out  of  work  is  at  least  double  this. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  normal  number 
of  homeless  unemployed  or  vagrants, 


never  less  than  30,000.  Mr.  Meserole's 
estimate,  therefore,  which  he  considers 
conservative,  is: 

Organized  labor 160,000 

Unorganized  labor 100.000 

Homeless 30,000 


Total 350,000 

Mr.  Boyle  said  to  THE  SURVEY  repre- 
sentative that  in  his  opinion  unemploy- 
ment in  the  unions  had  risen  to  about 
43  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

John  R.  Shillady,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Industrial  Board  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee of  seventy-nine  on  unemployment, 
of  which  Elbert  H.  Gary  is  chairman. 
An  executive  committee  and  seven  sub- 
committees have  been  chosen  to  proceed 
along  the  general  lines  suggested  in  the 
carefully-drawn  plan  submitted  last 
month  to  the  mayor  by  Henry  Bruere, 
city  chamberlain.  (See  THE  SURVEY  for 
December  12.) 

This  program,  or  proposal  as  Mr. 
Bruere  modestly  calls  it,  has  four  prin- 
cipal sub-divisions: 

1.  Collecting  facts  regarding  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  unemployment  in 
New  York  city,  and  obtaining  addition- 
al facts  in  respect  thereto. 

2.  Bringing   about   intelligent   consid- 
eration by   industries   and   business  es- 
tablishments of     means     of  preventing 
periodic  unemployment. 

3.  Working  out  a  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes, city,  state  and  federal,  on  the 
basis  of  beginnings  made  in  the  state  and 
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city  and  the  investigations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Relations  Commission. 

4.  Organizing  promptly  special  emerg- 
ency activities  where  necessity  appears, 
to  care  for  those  who  are  unemployed 
owing  to  no  condition  heretofore  stated, 
but  to  an  extraordinary  depression 
brought  about  by  exceptional  causes, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Bruere  suggests  that  statistics 
may  be  obtained  by  the  police  who  could 
report  to  their  captains  the  facts  as  to 
unemployment  and  distress  in  their  sev- 
eral routes.  They  have  already  shown 
their  ability  to  gather  information  on 
other  social  subjects. 

The  program  proposes,  among  other 
things,  to  carry  out  a  systematic  pub- 
licity campaign  warning  against  sending 
unemployed  men  to  New  York;  to  urge 
the  city  to  continue  its  normal  con- 
struction work  (of  which  it  has  over 
$111,000,000  in  contracts  under  way); 
to  compel  systematic  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  "commerce"  in  business  men's 
discussions,  city's  plans,  and  so  forth; 
to  extend  the  city's  free  employment 
bureau  to  every  borough  of  the  city  and 
open  temporary  branches  as  demands 
may  warrant;  to  prepare  statements  of 
prospective  needs  of  relief  societies,  as- 
certaining accurately  the  extent  of  in- 
creased demands;  to  organize  a  depart- 
ment of  public  -welfare  with  a  bureau  of 
poverty  research,  as  in  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City;  to  push  vocational 
education ;  and  finally,  to  consider  un- 
employment insurance. 

In  this  last  connection,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  not  even  preliminary  work  has 
been  done  in  New  York  state. 

The  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches  has  appointed  Charles  Stelzle 
executive  secretary  of  its  committee  on 
unemployment,  made  up  of  fifty  promi- 


nent Protestants,  Catholics  and  Hebrews. 
The  committee  has  announced  that  it 
will  co-operate  with  other  organizations 
grappling  with  the  problem,  and  thus 
concentrate  rather  than  duplicate  effort. 
It  has  set  itself  to  the  task  of  unifying 
and  standardizing  the  work  of  the 


churches,  and  will  go  at  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  a  "problem  of  applied 
religion.'' 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  is  chair- 
man of  the  administrative  section,  and 
Robert  Fulton  Cutting  heads  the  advis- 
ory committee. 
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HE  PAPER-BOX  FACTORY  GIRL  AND  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION—By  MARY  CHAMBERLAIN 


"OYEZ,    OYEZ,    OYEZ      .      .       .       God 

save  the  United  States  and  this  honor- 
able court,"  chants  the  marshal  of  the 
highest  tribunal  in  America  as  the  black- 
robed  justices  file  to  their  places. 

"Save,  also,"  he  might  add,  "the  nine 
million  working  women  who  today  are 
pleading  for  health  and  energy,  for  some 
joyousness  in  living  and  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children." 

For  this  afternoon,  December  17,  1914, 
the  first  case  involving  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law  to  provide  minimum  wages 
for  women  in  industry  and  upheld  by 
unanimous  bench  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon  is  come  to  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  court's  decision  will  probably  depend 
the  status  of  similar  laws  in  California, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin.  It  will  constitute,  fur- 
thermore, an  impetus  or  a  blockage  to 
the  present  investigations  of  living  con- 
ditions in  the  states  where  wage  legis- 
lation is  contemplated. 

The  decision  to  be  rendered,  there- 
fore, in  the  cases  of  Frank  C.  Stettler,  a 
box  manufacturer  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Elmira  Simpson,  a  girl  employed  in  the 
Stettler  factory,  vs.  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Oregon  involves 
more  than  the  right  of  a  single  manu- 
facturer to  bargain  for  labor  at  six  and 
seven  dollars  a  week  and  more  than  the 
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right  of  a  single  woman  to  serin 
through  life  on  an  eight-dollar 
The  judgment  handed  down  may  pro1 
an  index  to  the  attitude  of  our  final 
judiciary  toward  a  broader  extension  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state  in  the  field 
of  economic  relations. 

The  scene  in  the  semi-circular  court- 
room has  a  touch  of  irony,  almost  of 
the  dramatic ; — the  quiet,  stately  room  so 
far  from  the  whir  of  machines  and  the 
rush  of  Christmas  shopping;  the  formal- 
ity of  the  proceedings;  the  inscrutable 
faces  of  the  eight  judges;  the  attempt 
of  Rome  G.  Brown  of  Minneapolis,  and. 
ex-Senator  Fulton  of  Oregon,  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs,  to  prove  the  collapse 
of  constitutional  government  by  the  pay- 
ment of  sixty-four  cents  more  a  week  to 
a  factory  girl  in  Portland;  and  finally 
the  earnest  appeal  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
and  Attorney  General  Crawford  of 
Oregon,  representing  the  defendants,  to 
judge  not  hypothetical  bogies,  but  the 
very  real  terrors  of  starvation,  thin 
clothing  and  temptation. 

The  plaintiffs  rest  their  case  upon 
the  same  familiar  premise — the  prem- 
ise of  freedom  of  contract  guaran- 
teed by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  This  arbitrary  regulation  of 
wages,  regardless  both  of  the  employes' 
efficiency  or  other  sources  of  income  and 
of  the  employers'  ability  to  pay  the  rate. 
is  claimed  to  be  a  deprivation  of  liberty 
and  of  property  (since  labor  is  a  com- 
modity) without  due  process  of  law. 
Furthermore,  it  is  branded  discrimina- 
tory, on  the  one  hand,  against  the  em- 
ployers of  Oregon  who  must  compete 
with  manufacturers  in  Washington  and 
neighboring  states;  on  the  other  hand, 
against  employes  as  women. 

In  judging  the  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  held  that  regulation  of 
wages  by  a  minimum  wage  law  was  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state  whereby  "freedom"  is  subject 
to  such  restraint  of  action  as  the  state 
may  impose  for  protection  of  health, 
safety,  morals,  and  general  welfare. 
But  Mr.  Brown  contends  that  a  "fair, 
reasonable,  necessary  exercise  of  police 
power"  has  never  been  and  may  not  be 
invoked  to  supply  an  individual's  needs 
which  are  merely  incidental  to  employ- 
ment and  do  not,  like  the  hazards  of 
long  hours  and  accidents,  arise  out  of 
an  occupation.  It  is  difficult  to  follow 
from  the  argument  which  he  advances 
how  an  individual's  private  life,  her  un- 
met needs  of  food  and  shoes  and  recrea- 
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tion,  has  no  connection  with  the  six  or 
eight  dollar  wage  paid  for  her  indus- 
trial life. 

To  take  from  those  who  have,  simply 
because  they  have,  and  give  to  those 

>  who  have  not,  simply  because  they 
have  not,  warns  counsel,  opens  a  realm 
of  police  power  regulation  which  has 
no  limit,  one  which  will  lead  to  com- 
pulsory division  of  profit  and  thence  to 
a  division  of  property.  It  may  be,  he 
admits,  ethically  right  and  even  econom- 
ically sound,  but  it  is  impossible  under 

,  our  present  form  of  government.  It 
strains  all  police  power  and  "jumps 
over  a  chasm  into  a  field  repugnant  to 
a  constitution  which  holds  sacred  the 
rights  of  property" — the  similies  of  his 
conclusion  are  jumbled  but  they  express 
to  Mr.  Brown's  mind  the  vague,  name- 
less terrors  which  menace  a  government 
where  a  minimum  wage  is  law. 

pHE  spectator  unconsciously  tries  to 
sense  the  attitude  of  the  court  from 
the  queries  which  the  judges  make. 
Is  Mr.  Justice  Pitney  adverse  when  he 
questions  the  granting  of  a  fixed  wage 
without  reference  to  efficiency  or  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  White  when  he  asks 
if  such  a  regulation  would  not  drive 
some  employers  out  of  business?  May 
the  defense  expect  agreement  from  Mr. 
Justice  McKenna  who  appears  to  take 
issue  when  Mr.  Brown  declares  there  is 
no  "reasonableness"  in  the  Oregon  stat- 
ute? Or  from  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  when 
he  cites  the  degeneracy  of  the  working 
classes  in  England  before  the  factory 
acts  curbed  absolute  "freedom  of  con- 
tract"? Or  are  these  questions  and 
comments  merely  the  expression  of  alert 
and  open  minds  desirous  of  examining 
the  subject  from  its  every  angle? 

"Never,"  declares  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  court,  "have  I  seen  the  judges 
more  obviously  interested  in  a  case." 

But  whether  we  count  them  favorable 
or  adverse,  one  question  remains  unan- 
swered by  the  plaintiffs  which  must  be 
answered  by  the  court. 

Ex-Senator  Fulton  is  summing  up  the 
case  of  the  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes,  silent  until  now,  leans  forward. 

"Do  you  base  your  argument  on  the 
theory  of  freedom  of  contract?"  he  asks. 

"Yes,"  answers  the  counsel. 

"Then,"  continues  Justice  Hughes,  "is 
there  not  a  precedent  in  the  Ohio  case 
in  which  this  court  held  constitutional 
the  54-hour  for  women  in  industry?" 

"No,"  objects  Mr.  Fulton,  "there  is  a 
difference  between  hours  and  wages." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Long  hours,"  he  repeats,  "break 
down  women  so  that  they  become  pub- 
lic charges,  it  is  a  condition  growing 
out  of  employment.  The  amount  of 
wages  has  no  relation  to  health  and 
morals." 

"But,"  contends  Justice  Hughes,  "sup- 
pose it  has,  suppose  this  court  finds  that 
these  evils  are  in  consequence  of  wages 
paid  in  employment?" 


And  it  is  upon  this  question  that  the 
defendants,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission, submit  most  telling  evidence. 

Their  defense  is  not  based  on  contem- 
plation of  a  nation  shattered  by  the  pay- 
ment of  minimum  wage,  but  on  a  condi- 
tion of  industry  which  actually  exists 
when  wages  are  paid  women  "inade- 
quate to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  to  maintain  them  in  health." 

Mr.  Brandeis  does  not  present  to  the 
court  speculation,  but  facts,  human 
documents  collected  in  a  brief  which  was 
prepared  in  co-operation  with  Josephine 
Goldmark  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League;  and  deductions  drawn  from 
those  facts. 

First  of  all  the  counsel  pictures  the 
conditions  found  in  Oregon  by  the  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission  and  confirmed 
by  investigation  in  other  states — that 
working  women  do  not  buy  enough  to 
eat  in  order  that  they  may  dress  decent- 
ly, that  those  who  do  eat  plenty  go  with- 
out proper  clothes  or  shelter,  that  those 
who  have  all  these  things  often  have 
them  at  the  expense  of  morality. 

He  argues  that  a  survey  of  the  four 
remedies  for  such  evils  proves  the  volun- 
tary remedies  of  education  and  organi- 
zation too  slow  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
misery;  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  rais- 
ing wages  by  compulsory  publicity  un- 
certain and  unsuited  perhaps  to  Oregon ; 
the  legal  minimum  wage  now  on  trial  a 
remedy  founded  on  precedent  and  on 
logic.  After  eighteen  years  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  Victoria,  prosperity 
not  chaos,  is  found  in  that  common- 
wealth, and  in  England  wages  boards 
established  in  four  trades  in  1909  have 
been  extended  to  four  more  in  1913 
without  destruction  to  the  empire. 

Nor,  Mr.  Brandeis  continues,  in  the 
United  States  with  its  constitutional 


government  is  this  process  of  restricting 
individual  liberty  so  revolutionary. 
Factory  acts,  applying  first  to  children, 
have  been  extended  to  women,  regulat- 
ing hours  of  work,  lunch-hour  period, 
night  work  etc.,  and  then  to  men,  regu- 
lating their  employment  in  trades  haz- 
ardous to  life  and  limb,  trades  danger- 
ous to  health  and  finally  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  all  trades.  Freedom  of 
contract  is  an  empty  phrase,  avows  Mr. 
Brandeis,  when  it  implies  a  single  wom- 
an pitted  against  a  corporation  and  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  like  all 
natural  laws,  must  be  regulated. 

His  final  appeal  is  for  a  broader  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution.  It  lies 
within  the  constitution  to  save  our  peo- 
ple, he  declares,  or  it  must  go  as  a  hind- 
rance to  progress.  It  is  most  conserva- 
tive, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to 
encourage  experiment. 

These  two  arguments  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  bear  in  upon  the  spectators 
as  more  than  the  case  for  and  against 
the  minimum  wage.  They  reflect  two 
attitudes  toward  a  document  drawn  up 
when  society  and  business  were  organ- 
ized on  a  scale  unrecognizable  in  the 
huge  operations  and  tense  competition 
of  today.  One  would  attempt  to  fit  the 
infinite  march  of  events  and  economic 
and  social  change  to  a  finite,  rigid 
mould  of  constitutional  language ;  the 
other  would  adapt  its  principles  to  a 
changed  state  of  society  where  freedom 
of  contract  is  impaired  and  legal  pro- 
tection in  contract  more  and  more  neces- 
sary. They  lay  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  clash  between  "that  sacred- 
ness  of  private  property,"  the  very  bul- 
wark of  our  constitution  according  to 
the  plaintiffs — and  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man life,  to  the  defense,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  constitutional  government. 
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ATE  OF  SEAMEN'S  BILL  HANGING  IN  THE  BALANCE 
—By  RAYMOND  W.  PULLMAN 


THE  TREATY  of  London  is  now  the 
minimum  law  of  the  seas;  but  the  way 
is  still  open  for  America  to  set  higher 
standards  for  all  shipping  in  our  waters. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  last  week  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  followed  the 
lead  of  Germany  and  England  in  ratify- 
ing the  International  Convention  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea;  but  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  20  supported  Senator  Robert  M. 
LaFollette  in  his  fight  for  the  proviso 
which  reserves  to  this  government  the 
right  to  impose  standards  of  safety  and 
protection  of  seamen  on  all  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  fate  of  the  seamen's  bill,  how- 
ever, still  hangs  in  the  balance.  For 
the  following  day,  December  17,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  voted 
7  to  5  to  refuse  to  report  out  the  legis- 
lation which  in  one  form  or  another  has 
passed  both  House  and  Senate.  It  at 
first  decided  to  substitute  the  old  Nelson 
bill  which  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 
nearly  fourteen  months  ago.  Several 
members  of  the  committee  present  were 
so  forceful  in  expressing  resentment  at 
the  committee's  work  that  another  vote 
was  taken  and  it  was  decided  to  defer 
action  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  December  31,  when  the  fate 
of  the  seamen's  bill  will  probably  be 
settled. 

No  measure  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  man  about  the  Capitol  has  been 
jockeyed  with  more  than  this  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  the  result  of  prom- 
ises made  in  the  platforms  of  all  three 
parties  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1912.  The  La  Follette  seamen's  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  October  28,  1913. 
The  House  dilly-dallied  for  almost  eight 
months  and  on  June  19,  last,  passed  a 
modified  bill.  The  regular  procedure 
called  for  a  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference, a  report  of  the  conferees,  fol- 
lowed by  the  concurrence  or  non-concur- 
rence in  the  report  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  finally  after  concurrence,  the 
signature  by  the  President.  Rules  of 


legislative  procedure  were  thrown  to  the 
winds,  however,  and  on  motion  of  Sena- 
tor James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  the 
bill  was  given  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  reconsideration. 

"Reconsideration"  has  occupied  a  pe- 
riod of  six  months,  and  nothing  has 
resulted,  except  the  pushing  of  the  bill 
from  the  whole  to  a  subcommittee,  and 
from  subcommittee  back  to  the  whole 
committee,  a  splendid  exhibition  of  what 
newspaper  humorists  are  pleased  to  call 
"passing  the  buck."  There  has  been 
much  humor  drawn  into  the  situation, 
with  the  prize  joke  finding  its  way  in 
the  Congressional  campaign  book  which 
was  circulated  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  during  the  weeks 
before  the  recent  elections.  The  per- 
fectly serious  writers  of  this  publication 
listed  the  enactment  of  the  seamen's  bill 
among  the  achievements  of  the  present 
administration,  and  apparently  were  ig- 
norant of  the  attempts  which  would  be 
made  by  men  in  the  administration  to 
block  the  bill. 

It  is  not  believed  by  friends  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  he  will  allow  the  sea- 
men's bill  to  go  by  the  board.  Yet  it 
is  known  by  all  advocates  of  the  legis- 
lation in  touch  with  affairs  at  the  Capitol 
that  the  measure  is  in  danger  of  being 
killed  unless  it  receives  as  open  support 
from  the  White  House  as  the  President 
gave  to  the  ratification  of  the  London 
safety-at-sea  treaty. 

The  Senate  may  vote  to  take  the  bill 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  but  it  has  been  decided 
that  this  action  should  not  be  taken  un- 
til the  committee  has  been  given  every 
chance  to  act.  If  it  is  possible  to  muster 
enough  votes  to  report  the  bill  out  of 
the  committee,  a  vote  will  also  have  to 
be  taken  in  the  Senate  before  the  bill 
can  be  sent  to  conference  for  final  shap- 
ing up.  It  will  meet  opposition  from  a 
group  of  opponents,  among  whom  Sen- 
ator Burton  of  Ohio  is  the  leader.  He 
fought  the  LaFollette  bill  hard  before  its 


passage  in  the  Senate  nearly  fourteen 
months  ago.  The  shipping  interests  will 
light  the  seamen's  bill  to  the  very  last, 
it  is  believed  in  Washington,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  the  ship  lobby 
will  not  be  known  until  the  measure  is 
enacted.  If  they  succeed,  final  action 
will  be  delayed  until  March  4,  when  the 
bill  will  die  with  the  close  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  and  the  legislative  process 
must  be  started  all  over  again. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  ratifying  the  treaty,  with  the  proviso 
which  clears  the  way  for  the  enactment 
of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  seamen's 
bill,  is  as  follows: 

({'"THAT  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  in- 
ternational convention  on  the  safety  of 
life  at  sea,  signed  at  London  on  January 
2,  1914,  with  the  regulations,  final  pro- 
tocol, and  recommendations  connected 
therewith. 

"Provided,  That  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right  to  abrogate  'treaties 
conventions  and  agreements'  indicated 
in  article  68,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  treaties,  conventions  and 
agreements,  and  to  impose  upon  all  ves- 
sels in  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
such  higher  standards  of  safety  and 
such  provisions  for  the  health,  protec- 
tion, and  comfort  of  passengers,  seamen 
and  immigrants  as  the  United  States 
shall  enact  for  vessels  of  the  United 
States." 

This  proviso  makes  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  set  up  American  standards 
of  safety  and  to  require  all  foreign  ves- 
sels to  comply  with  them  when  in  our 
waters,  which  together  with  freedom 
granted  to  seamen  will  equalize  the  cost 
of  operation  of  ships,  and  according  to 
advocates  of  the  legislation,  tend  to 
build  up  an  American  over-sea  merchant 
marine.  If  the  London  treaty  had  been 
adopted  without  the  proviso  insisted 
upon  by  Senator  LaFollette,  higher 
standards  of  safety  could  be  imposed 
only  on  American-owned  ships  and  not 
on  foreign  ships  in  American  waters 
carrying  American  passengers. 


PASTEUR 

H.  HOUSTON  PECKHAM 

HE  led  no  legions  forth  to  maim  and  kill; 
He  burned  no  city,  scarred  no  fertile  farm 
With  trampling.    Nay,  he  never  knew  the  thrill 
Of  throbbing  drum,  of  fife,  of  trump 's  alarm. 

In  finding  how  to  lengthen  our  short  days, 
In  easing  human  pain,  he  spent  his  time. 

Therefore,  proud  Clio  gives  him  feeble  praise, 
And  bards  neglect  him  as  a  theme  for  rime. 

But  God,  who  smiles  with  scornful  pity  down 
On  all  our  foolish  ways,  knew  well  his  worth, 

And  crowned  him  with  a  brightlier  shining  crown 
Than  all  the  regal  diadems  of  earth. 

Bonaparte!  Charlemagne! — Oh,  what  were  these 

Beside  this  doughty  conqueror  of  disease! 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


ERRIE    ENGLAND"    AT    YULETIDE    OF    1914— By 
FREDA  TCHERKESOFF 


EVERY  WAR  carries  in  its 
indirect  suffering,  but  this  is  more 
ever  true  in  the  present  war,  affect- 
as  it  does  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  one  blow  putting  a  stop  to  ship- 
ping, to  those  industries  which  cannot 
get  their  raw  material  from  abroad  or 
depend  on  foreign  markets,  without 
speaking  of  the  generally  diminished  de- 
sire and  capacity  of  spending  money. 

Therefore  when  the  English  govern- 
ment decided  to  stand  by  Belgium  and 
France  in  their  fight  for  justice  and 
progress,  the  common  sense  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  led  at  once  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  help  for  all  sufferers  of  the  war. 
Many  existing  societies  were  infused 
with  new  life  by  the  general  enthusiasm, 
but  it  was  felt  that  a  special  mighty 
effort  was  needed  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  war. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  voiced  the  wide- 
spread feeling  by  opening  a  national  re- 
lief fund.  This  Prince  of  Wales  Fund, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  has  met  with 
great  success  and  is  now  on  its  way 
(November  10)  to  its  fourth  million — 
£3,700,000. 

Up  till  now  no  exact  figures  are  avail- 
able to  show  the  extent  of  distress.  The 
latest  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the 
number  of  unemployed  organized  work- 
ers (that  is  to  say,  who  are  in  receipt  of 
the  unemployment  benefit  from  their 
unions)  as  7  per  cent,  but  this  would 
mean  at  least  10  per  cent  generally  out 
of  work — 1,400,000  persons.  Of  course, 
nothing  is  known  as  to  under-employ- 
ment,  now  so  usual,  as  many  employers 
can  retain  their  entire  staff  only  by 
running  short  time.  And  the  number  of 
unemployed  is  daily  increasing,  and  in 
some  districts,  as  the  Lancashire  cotton 
districts,  in  the  Southampton  docks,  etc., 
the  outlook  is  very  black  indeed. 

Of  course  trade  unionists  will  receive 
support  from  their  unions,  and  the 
state  recognizing  that  the  trade  unions' 
funds  would  be  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  sudden  demands  on  them, 
has  promised  to  give  a  substantial  pro- 
portion towards  their  unemployment 
payments. 

But  there  remains  a  large  mass  of 
workers  outside  the  scope  of  the  unions 
who  must  be  reached  if  they  are  not  to 
sink  into  hopeless  degradation.  To  help 
these  victims  of  war  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Fund  was  started.  The  next 
question  was  whether  the  fund  should 
create  its  own  machinery  to  distribute 
relief  or  rely  on  existing  agencies. 

As  the  first  would  have  demanded  time 
and  the  needs  were  pressing  it  was  de- 
cided to  work  through  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  with  local  committees. 
The  fund  will  not  be  depleted  by  the 


D  RING  ESS  Tcherkcsoff  writes 
under  standingly  of  the  relief 
work  for  the  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain  for  she  is  actively  engaged 
in  it.  She  and  Prince  Tcherkesoff 
are  compatriots  of  Prince  Kropot- 
kin,  also  a  member  of  the  Russian 
colony  in  London. 

f~\  F  the  author's  description  of 
relief  measures  for  women, 
only  a  few  paragraphs  have  been 
used  as  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
was  covered  in  The  Survey  for 
October  17  by  Edward  P.  Bell, 
London  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  to  whom  The 
Survey  is  indebted  for  this  article. 


cost  of  administration  as  this  will  be 
borne  by  local  rates,  and  if  local  coun- 
cils should  refuse  to  sanction  that  charge 
on  the  rates — as  has  happened — then  re- 
course will  be  had  to  voluntary  labor 
only. 

The  fund's  committee  is  in  direct 
touch  with  the  330  local  committees  in 
England,  each  of  which  obtains  a  grant 
according  to  its  needs.  In  London  the 
mayors  of  the  boroughs  have  each  form- 
ed a  large  representative  committee,  its 
executive  dealing  with  the  cases  which 
have  been  investigated  by  local  charity 


or  other  organizations.  As  may  be 
guessed,  there  is  danger  of  red  tape,  and 
though  in  some  places  this  method  has 
worked  smoothly  enough,  in  others  ap- 
plicants unable  to  wait  long  had  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  poor  law  guard- 
ians for  help,  which  honest  workers  al- 
ways consider  more  or  less  of  a  stigma, 
and  from  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Fund  had  meant  to  save  them. 

But  even  if  an  applicant  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  relief,  the  amount  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, because  no  general  instructions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Government 
Board.  In  one  district  of  London,  Ful- 
ham,  an  adult  was  awarded  12  shillings, 
6  pence  a  week,  whilst  in  the  Southwark 
borough  3  shillings  was  judged  to  be 
enough.  The  need  for  general  instruc- 
tions was  obvious,  and  it  is  understood 
at  last  that  one  pound  has  been  recom- 
mended as  the  weekly  allowance  for  a 
destitute  family.  Another  unsettled 
question  is  if  the  rent  of  such  families 
should  be  paid  entirely  or  partly  or  not, 
but  all  330  local  committees  agree  that 
food  tickets  are  better  than  money  doles. 

In  view  of  this  confusion  and  the 
harsh  treatment  often  meted  out  to  ap- 
plicants, the  trade  unions  had  hoped  that 
the  government  would  allow  them  to  ad- 
minister relief  to  their  own  members, 
but  this  request  was  refused.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  with  the  powerful 
South  Wales  miners,  who  had  raised  a 
levy  of  six  pence  and  three  pence  from 
their  men  and  boys  for  the  National 


WHERE  OATS,  PEASE,  BEANS  AND 
BARLEY  GROWS 

Brooklyn's  first  municipal  school  farm,  opened  last  spring  in  McCarren 
Park,  proved  such  a  success  that  others  will  be  asked  for  the  coming  season 
The  plots  were  farmed  twice,  by  different  sets  of  children,  and  nature  study 
and  domestic  science  were  linked  with  scientific  truck  gardening  under  the  di- 
rection of  Jane  C.  Roth. 
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Fund  and  refused  to  submit  their  unem- 
ployed members  to  the  humiliation  of 
going  before  a  local  relief  committee  to 
lay  bare  their  domestic  misery  and  final- 
ly receive  a  dole.  They  are  now  per- 
mitted to  use  the  money  levied  by  them 
to  relieve  their  own  members,  and  if 
something  is  left  over  to  remit  it  to  the 
national  fund. 

Up  till  now  the  fund  has  spent  about 
one-fourth  of  its  resources,  and  though 
they  are  large  the  need  of  economy  is 
recognized  in  view  of  the  increasing  dis- 
tress. One  of  the  first  steps  toward  eco- 
nomy is  the  prevention  of  overlapping. 
Co-ordination  of  charitable  societies  as 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  etc., 
is  in  sight  by  the  creation  of  a  national 
advisory  committee  on  which  all  these 
societies  will  be  represented. 

But  the  great  danger  to  the  fund  is 
the  absence  of  any  efficacious  hold  of  its 
central  committee  over  the  local  com- 
mittees. If  a  local  committee  is  too 
lavish  in  its  expenditure  the  central  com- 
mittee can  threaten  and  eventually  with- 
hold grants,  thus  throwing  the  destitute 
on  the  poor  law,  which  the  fund  was  as- 
signed to  prevent.  Besides  under  a  new 
order  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  poor  law  guardians  have  to  be  re- 
paid in  certain  cases  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Fund!  If  a  local  committee 
should  follow  the  traditional  stinginess 
of  charity  societies,  and  keep  the  desti- 
tute on  a  starvation  level,  nothing  but 
words  can  be  used  by  the  central  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  offender  to  reason. 

There  are  yet  thirty-three  inspectors 
each  of  whom  is  the  personal  link  be- 
tween the  central  and  local  committee. 
The  success  of  the  national  relief  fund 
depends  for  a  great  deal  on  the  good  will 
and  common  sense  of  its  administrators 
and  those  of  the  local  committees.  The 
good  will  is  undoubtedly  existing  and 
the  common  sense  is  sure  to  assert  itself 
in  the  long  run  over  red  tape  and  tra- 
dition. 

Happily  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund  is 
not  called  upon  to  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den of  unemployment  and  distress.  The 
usual  agencies  for  unemployment  are 
continuing  their  work ;  the  distress  com- 
mittees in  each  borough  specializing  in 
finding  employment  and  help  for  persons 
who  have  been  out  of  work  no  longer 
than  twelve  months ;  the  labor  exchanges 
where  all  can  register. 

During  the  war  the  rows  of  men  wait- 
ing outside  are  much  longer;  the  men 
more  anxiously  scanning  the  board  of 
"wanted"  workers.  If  nothing  is  forth- 
coming for  them  they  usually  tramp 
around  town  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of 
a  "job."  Only  extreme  want  drives 
them  or  their  wives  to  a  relief  commit- 
tee which  sends  a  visitor  to  their  homes. 
As  often  or  not  this  visitor  cross  ex- 
amines the  wife  mercilessly,  demands  to 
see  the  marriage  certificate,  etc.,  and  if 
satisfied  on  all  points  promises  help 
which  may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming. 
The  children  of  school  age  are  fed  in 
school,  if  the  parents  are  in  a  neces- 
sitous state.  Happily  just  before  the 
war  broke  out  a  bill  was  passed  extend- 
ing the  power  of  the  local  education  au- 
thorities to  feed  the  children,  and  the 
Board  of  F.ducation  is  encouraging  the 


authorities  to  include  also  children  above 
and  under  school  age  in  their  scheme. 

The  London  County  Council  care  com- 
mittees, the  visiting  doctors  in  schools, 
the  London  County  Council  trade  class- 
es, giving  courses  ranging  from  domestic 
to  clerical  and  physical  training  to  those 
boys  and  girls  between  14  and  17  who 
are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  war — all 
these  efforts  tend  to  form  a  healthy  and 
useful  young  generation.  The  Educa- 
tion Board  has  sent  circulars  to  the 
whole  of  England  asking  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  London  County  Council. 

In  view  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
English  young  men  losing  their  lives  on 
the  battlefield,  the  care  of  the  future 
generation  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of 
importance  for  the  state.  Though  urged 
to  do  more  in  war  time,  the  state  spends 
yearly  £1,500,000  in  maternity  benefit 
(30  shillings  at  the  confinement).  Ex- 
pectant mothers  find  help  and  advice  in 
existing  municipal  and  private  matern- 
ity centers.  A  system  of  sick-room  help 


SCHOOLS   WITH  A 
PERFECT  SCORE 

A  PITTSBURGH  IDEAL 

THE    Schools    of    the     People 
should  give  to  the  children: 

AMPLE  provision  for  exercise 
and  joyous  play. 

DUILDINGS,  simple,  but  state- 
•LJ  ly;  thoughtfully  planned, 
skillfully  built,  generously  equip- 
ped. 

A  COURSE  of  study  offering 
•*•*  training  for  service  and  ap- 
preciation; presenting  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  those  things 
which  contribute  to  a  strong  heal- 
thy body,  an  alert  sure  mind,  a 
fine  steadfast  spirit. 

''THOSE  things  in  art  or  craft 
which  develop  to  the  full  the 
latent  ability  of  each  one  to  serve 
his  fellows  with  dexterous  hand,  a 
lofty  mind,  and  a  glad  heart,  rich 
in  response  to  the  beautiful  and 
noble  in  life. 

'TEACHERS  who  lore  children 
with  a  parent's  love  and  books 
with  a  scholar's  fondness;  who 
find  beauty  and  joy  in  service; 
are  large  of  vision,  learners  al- 
ways. 

A  TRAINING  which  leads  from 
"^  learning  and  doing  on  to 
wisdom,  to  high  ideals,  to  service 
as  a  sacred  trust,  to  worthly  citi- 
zenship, to  character. 

AND,  having  given  these  things 
•**-  to  the  children,  the  Schools 
of  the  People  should  also  give  to 
all  citizens  an  exalted,  neighborly 
life  more  abundant,  making  the 
Big  Red  School  House  a  radiating 
center,  for  the  final  good  of  all 
Americans,  and  then  for  the 
World. 

— From  the  Pittsburgh  souvenir  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 


has  just  been  experimentally  started, 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Prince  oi 
Wales  Fund,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
government  to  all  local  committees.  Too 
much  is,  however,  left  to  prviate  initia- 
tive in  this  matter,  which  so  narrowly 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Among  those  on  whom  in  the  very 
first  place  fell  the  anxiety  of  war  were 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  men  who 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  To  the  moral  suf- 
fering of  separation  was  added  very  soon 
the  physical  want  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  scale  of  payment  to  soldiers'  wives 
was  wholly  inadequate  and  that  little 
even  was  not  received  for  weeks  after 
endless  visits  from  one  department  to 
another.  Many  wives  were  driven  to 
the  poor  law,  others  were  temporarily 
relieved  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association,  which  did  good 
work,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  national 
fund.  Now  this  fund  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  state's  stingy 
allowances,  and  the  250,000  pounds 
spent  in  this  way  by  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association  should  be 
refunded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund. 

Since  October  1,  a  new  scale  of  pay- 
ment to  the  wives  and  dependents  of 
soldiers  has  been  introduced  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  more  satisfactory. 
The  wife  of  a  soldier  receives  now  12 
shillings,  6  pence  weekly  with  2  shillings, 
6  pence  for  each  of  the  first  three  chil- 
dren and  2  shillings  for  the  fourth, 
whilst  seamen  and  marines  may  allot 
two-thirds  of  their  pay  to  the  wife.  In 
this  case  the  government  supplements 
this  by  a  separation  allowance  of  six 
shillings  to  nine  shillings  weekly  with 
two  shillings  for  a  child.  In  London  al- 
lowances are  increased  by  three  shil- 
lings, six  pence. 

If  the  soldier  has  been  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  his  old  mother,  or  seme  other 
person  including  his  unmarried  wife,  he 
may  allot  them  a  part  from  his  pay 
which  then  will  be  supplemented  by  an 
allowance  from  the  state.  But  if  the 
soldier  will  not  do  so,  or  forget  to  make 
the  formal  allotment,  his  old  mother  or 
his  illegal  children  will  not  receive  a 
penny. 

The  comparatively  favorable  condi- 
tion of  a  soldier's  wife  changes  entirely 
should  her  husband  be  killed.  A  week- 
ly pension  of  eight  shillings  brings  her 
on  the  border  line  of  poverty.  The 
Royal  Patriotic  Fund  will  make  her  a 
grant  of  five  pounds  towards  immediate 
wants,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association  may  help  a  little, 
but  her  future  is  certainly  not  bright. 

But  her  fate  is  enviable  compared 
to  that  of  the  mother  or  other  depend- 
ent of  the  soldier  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle — they  are  ignored  by  the  state. 
Mr.  Asquith  in  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  September  10  promised  a  scheme  on 
more  generous  lines,  which  has  just  been 
made  known.  According  to  the  revised 
pension  scheme  a  childless  widow  of  a 
soldier  will  receive  seven  shillings,  six 
pence  a  week,  and  in  addition,  five  shil- 
lings a  week  for  the  first  child,  for  the 
next  three  children  two  shillings,  six 
pence  each  and  two  shillings  per  chilrl 
after  the  fourth. 

Inadequate   as  may   be   the  provisions 
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the  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
nevertheless  these   women   are  not 
solutely  destitute,  a  fate  which  is  con- 
onting  many  thousands  of  women  who 
ve  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
In   London   alone   40,000   women 
ve  thus  lost  their  employment.     Many 
rk  only  half  time  and  others  are  on 
point  of  losing  their  places  through 
aression  in  trade. 

IHE  BALTIMORE   PLAN 
WORK-By  PORTER  R. 

SOCIAL  WORK  is  emerging  from 
period  of  youth  and  is  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  adult  life.  Communities  no 
longer  merely  acclaim  its  ideals  and  its 
programs.  They  take  these  for  granted 
and  are  beginning  to  present  definite 
demands  for  achievement. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  response  of 
social  workers  to  this  public  demand  and 
to  their  own  ideals  is  given  in  the  num- 
ber of  study  and  training  courses  in 
social  work  which  are  being  developed 
all  over  the  country.  Aside  from  the 
schools  of  philanthropy,  whose  activities 
are  recorded  in  THE  SURVEY  from  time 
to  time,  the  most  striking  recent  ex- 
periment is  under  way  in  Baltimore. 
A  committee  of  which  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Manny  is  chairman,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Opportunities  for 
Training  for  Social  Service.  It  gives 
information  regarding  all  the  courses 
offered  in  Baltimore  of  value  to  social 
workers  and  others  interested  in  social 
problems. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Balti- 
more and  many  of  the  private  social 
agencies  provide  study  and  training 
classes  in  different  aspects  of  social 
work.  When  these  are  grouped  in  a 
descriptive  publication,  Baltimore  is  seen 
to  offer  its  enlightened  citizens  and  am- 
bitious workers  an  impressive  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  their  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  common  welfare. 

The  opportunities  listed  include :  Six 
lectures  on  Social  Construction  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine;  eight  lectures  on  the 
Ethics  of  Distribution  by  Prof.  Arthur 
O.  Lovejoy  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univers- 
ity; courses  offered  jointly  by  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Goucher  College 
in  political  economy,  hygiene,  education, 
English,  history  and  psychology;  the 
Goucher  College  course  in  philanthropy 
by  J.  W.  Magruder,  general  secretary  of 
the  Federated  Charities;  Morgan  Col- 
lege courses  for  colored  social  workers 
in  economics,  political  science,  sociology, 
and  philanthropy;  the  regular  course 
for  recreation  leaders  offered  by  the 
Children's  Playground  Association ;  the 
training  course  in  practical  philanthropy 
given  by  the  Association  of  Jewish 
Women;  courses  open  to  the  public  in 
public  health,  housing,  and  hygiene 
given  by  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse 
Association:  field  work  with  the  Fed- 
erated Charities;  a  four  months'  course 
in  Medical  Social  Service  offered  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Social  Service 
Department  in  affiliation  with  the  Fed- 
erated Charities;  a  three  months'  course 
in  fnmilv  rehabilitation  offered  bv  the 


All  organizations  for  the  aid  and 
employment  of  women,  including  the 
Central  Committee,  are  aiming  not  only 
at  the  relief  of  the  present  distress  but 
at  the  creation  of  new  industries  in 
Fngland,  such  as  toy-making,  which  till 
now  was  chiefly  done  in  Germany.  In  a 
word,  they  all  hope  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  a  permanent  amelioration  of 
women's  social  and  industrial  position. 

FOR    TRAINING   IN    SOCIAL 
LEE 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

Federated  Charities;  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  social  problems  of  general  in- 
terest under  the  auspices  of  several 
agencies ;  courses  in  music,  handicraft, 
and  story-telling. 

Mention  is  also  made  in  the  pamph- 
let of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  meeting  in  Balti- 
more in  May,  of  the  Maryland  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
which  met  in  Easton  in  October,  of 
correspondence  courses  offered  at  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Chicago 
and  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  of  THE  SURVEY  and 
of  the  Schools  of  Philanthropy  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis,  and  Nashville. 

Baltimore,  with  its  college  facilities 
and  the  development  of  its  social  agen- 
cies has  opportunities  for  study  and 
training  which  are  not  found  in  many 
other  cities.  Some  such  opportunities 
there  are,  however,  in  many.  They  must 


reach  a  wider  audience  and  function 
more  efficiently  through  such  a  grouping 
as  they  have  been  given  in  this  Balti- 
more plan. 

That  there  is  a  wide  demand  for 
training  and  study  courses,  the  number 
of  such  being  given  is  evidence.  It  is 
significant  that  increasingly  such  courses 
are  attempting  the  presentation  of  meth- 
ods as  well  as  the  exposition  of  social 
evils. 

The  biographer  of  Louis  Pasteur  in 
speaking  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  French  rallied  behind  the  leadership 
of  the  poet,  Lamartine,  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  quotes  Pasteur  as  writ- 
ing that  "France  believed  in  childlike 
faith  that  his  word  was  efficacious  to 
destroy  abuses,  cure  evils,  and  soothe 
sorrows,"  and  observes  that  "many  oth- 
ers shared  the  same  illusions.  France 
made  the  mistake  of  choosing  her  band- 
master as  colonel  of  the  regiment." 

Social  work  has  not  passed  the  need 
for  the  post  and  bandmaster,  nor  will  it 
ever.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  how- 
ever, has  been  sorely  needed.  The 
technique  of  social  work  is  still  in  the 
making. 

Developing  schools  of  philanthropy 
and  local  training  courses,  however, 
seem  to  show  that  communities  want  to 
know  not  merely  what  the  task  of  social 
work  is,  but  how  to  do  it.  Our  task, 
thanks  to  our  clear-sighted  prophets  and 
propagandists,  is  fairly  clear.  How  to 
get  this  task  done  in  all  its  bewildering 
phases  is  now  our  chief  problem  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  serious  as  our  pub- 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNION  SETTLEMENT 

in  the  establishment  of  Union  Settle- 
ment in  a  crowded  region  on  Neza 
York's  upper  East  Side. 

On  November  21,  1914,  sixty  past 
and  present  residents  met  to  congrat- 
ulate the  present,  headworker,  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  on  the  approach  of 
the  settlement's  twentieth  anniver- 
sary and  the  generous  part  that  he 
has  played  in  its  success.  They  also 
announced  a  gift  of  over  $300  from 
those  who  are  and  have  been  in  resi- 
dence, to  be  used  in  the  work. 

Mr.  White  was  one  of  the  original 
group  that  planned  Union  Settlement. 
He  has  been  headworker  since  May  I, 
1901,  William  E.  McCord  having 
held  that  position  from  the  time  of 
founding  until  Mr.  White  succeeded 
him.  In  responding  to  the  congratu- 
lations of  old  and  present  residents, 
Mr.  White  emphasised  the  necessity 
to  the  social  worker  of  firmly  ground- 
ed faith  in  democracy.  "If  the  so- 
cial worker,"  he  said,  "has  a  proper 
sense  of  values  he  can  gain  much  from 
the  lives  of  those  among  whom  he 
works.  They  are  pitted  against  the 
harder  realities  of  life  and  the  firm- 
ness and  hopefulness  and  even  ability 
with  which  they  meet  these  realities 
must,  if  they  are  rightly  appreciated, 
inspire  the  social  worker  zvith  a  con- 
viction that  in  the  end  the  difficulties 
and  evils  can  be  removed  and  human 
society  can  be  put  on  a  basis  of  real 
brotherhood." 


QN  April  3,  1803,  a  group  of  en- 
thusiastic alumni  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
city,  met  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  social  settlement.  They 
were  animated  by  the  same  convic- 
tion that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Mansfield  House  in  Canning  Tozvn, 
.and  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green. 
East  London — the  belief  that  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  training  for  the 
Christian  ministry  is  an  intimate  study 
of  social  conditions.  Within  tivo 
years  their  efforts  found  expression 
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lie  becomes  increasingly  interested  and 
informed.  Sound  methods  of  work  can 
be  developed  only  out  of  experience 
through  the  application  of  clear  think- 
ing. Training  courses  must  combine  the 
study  of  problems  with  the  study  of 
methods  of  solution.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  must  avoid  the  danger  of  super- 
ficiality. But  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge  we  can  risk  superficiality  for 
the  sake  of  rivetting  attention  upon  the 
importance  of  training. 


B 


ELGIUM  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 
CLOSED  BY  WAR 


MME.  LA  BARONNE  T.  Osy  de 
Zegwaart,  head  of  the  Consumers' 
League  of  Belgium,  writes  that  the  work 
of  this,  the  youngest  of  the  national 
leagues,  is  "absolutely  destroyed"  by  the 
war.  The  Belgian  league,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  organized  in  September, 
1913,  at  the  time  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Consumers'  Leagues  met 
in  Antwerp  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  Oc- 
tober 18,  1913]. 

In  a  letter  to  Mary  C.  Wiggin,  secre- 
tary of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Massachusetts,  after  describing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  flight  from  Antwerp  to 
Schweningen,  Holland,  Mine,  de  Zeg- 
waart writes: 

"Yes,  our  work  is  absolutely  destroy- 
ed and  will  be  for  years  and  years,  be- 
cause after  all  this  misery  and  poverty 
there  will  be  a  period  when  every  one 
will  try  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  most, 
and  as  the  only  capital  which  is  left  to 
us  is  human  life  it  will  be  taken  out  of 
human  life — the  smallest  wage  and  the 
longest  time.  Besides,  in  all  our  com- 
mittees that  other  leagues  used  to  envy 
us  because  they  were  so  influential  and 
so  judicially  composed  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  there  would  be  too  many  dismiss- 
als. It  is  dreadful.  We  had  worked  so 
hard  and  had  won  such  a  splendid  situa- 
tion this  year  in  the  government  and  in 
the  parliament,  where  we  had  won  a 
prominent  place.  Thit  is  all  crushed 
down,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleas- 
ure we  had  to  meet  and  correspond  with 
all  of  you,  and  if  our  work  is  crushed  we 
shall  be  most  anxious  to  follow  your 
progress  and  rejoice  with  your  success." 

The  last  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Consum«rs"  League  summarizes  the 
gains  which  have  been  made  in  depart- 
ment stores  regarding  holidays  and  va- 
'cations.  In  Boston,  eight  of  the  largest 
stores  make  no  extension  of  hours  at 
Christmas  time.  Four  close  at  6  or  6.30 
p.  m.  instead  of  at  5.30,  but  two  of  these 
compensate  by  a  later  opening  hour  in 
the  morning.  .Three  are  open  until  9  or 
10  p.  m.  for  about  ten  nights  before 
Christmas. 

Through  the  closing  of  stores  in  sum- 
mer at  five  o'clock  and  the  Saturday  fuH 
or  half-holiday,  many  hours  of  leisure 
are  gained  for  the  workers.  In  four 
Boston  stores  giving  all  day  Saturday 
through  July  and  August  as  well  as  the 
five  o'clock  closing  and  in  five  Boston 
stores  giving  five  o'clock  closing  and  a 
Saturady  half-holiday  from  June  1  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  gain  is  the  same — 86  hours 
each  season.  In  six  or  seven  other 
stores  which  close  at  five  in  summer, 
but  where  the  Saturday  half-holiday  does 


not  cover  so  long  a  period,  the  employes 
gain  sixty-eight  to  eighty  hours.  In  the 
twenty  stores  studied  in  the  smaller 
cities  the  gains  are  not  so  large. 

A  movement  was  made  by  *he  league 
last  spring,  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
and  City  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  of  the  Woman's  Education  and  In- 
dustrial Union  to  urge  the  abolition  of 
department  store  sales  following  closely 
on  Christmas.  The  Shepard  Norwell 
Company  alone  has  postponed  its  sale. 
.  A  vote  taken  showed  that  64  per  cent  of 
its  employes  favor  the  postponement. 
The  league  calls  on  shoppers  to  register 
their  votes,  too,  in  favor  of  a  longer  in- 
terval between  the  Christmas  rush  and 
the  equally  fatiguing  sales  which  now 
come  on  its  very  heels. 
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HALF    MILLION    DOLLARS    IN 
WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


SINCE  SEPTEMBER  1,  1913,  when 
the  Massachusetts  mothers'  aid  law  be- 
came effective,  2,967  mothers  with  9,229 
dependent  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  have  been  recorded  as  receiving 
aid.  Over  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases 
were  not  widows,  the  exact  figures  being 
widows,  2151 ;  all  others,  816.  Of  this 
residue,  one-half  were  deserted  wives, 
a  group  involving  the  application  of  the 
uniform  desertions  act  in  conjunction 
with  mothers'  aid. 

It  is  too  early  to  calculate  with  cer- 
tainty the  exact  outlay  of  public  funds 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  rea- 
son that  outlays  here  probably  mean  re- 
trenchment in  other  quarters.  But  the 
amounts  actually  audited  show  an  aver- 
age payment  of  $6  or  equivalent  per 
week  to  the  cases  cited.  And  since  the 
law  went  into  effect,  the  State  Board  of 
Charity,  the  supervisory  body,  has  au- 
dited bills  amounting  to  $175,000  and  the 
total  expenditure  to  date  out  of  state 
funds  approximates  $190,000.  If  to  this 
amount  be  added  sums  paid  out  by  the 
several  cities  and  towns  independently  of 
state  funds,  the  grand  total  thus  far 
spent  will  approximate  $460,000. 

The  state  authorities  estimate  $250,000 
as  their  share  of  the  expenditure  for 
1915.  If  the  same  proportion  of  state 
to  local  funds  holds,  the  total  mothers' 
aid  administered  next  year  will  run  over 
$600,000. 

It  is  held  in  Massachusetts  that  fifteen 
months  of  the  law  have  yielded  some  in- 
structive results  as  regards  both  theory 
and  practice.  Thus,  on  the  score  of 
theory,  it  is  readily  demonstrated  for 
Massachusetts  that  widows'  pensions,  by 
-whatever  name  designated,  are  in  the 
nature  of  public  poor  relief,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  any  statute  providing  them 
is  an  extension  of  public  outdoor  poor 
relief.  On  the  score  of  practice,  it  is 
becoming  apparent  that  overseers  of  the 
poor  can  accomplish  constructive  relief 
work. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
in  the  development  of  relief  work  under 
the  statute  is  the  gradual  development, 
often  at  the  initiative  of  overseers  of 
the  poor,  of  local  conferences  composed 
of  the  overseers  themselves,  local  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  the  state  visitors  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  closer  inter- 
relationship of  resources  in  constructive 
planning  for  these  needy  families. 


THE  ALCOHOL  POSTER  COMMITTEI 
has  issued  a  timely  poster  on  "the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  on  naval  and  militar) 
work."  On  the  authority  of  five  lead- 
ing medical  men  of  Great  Britain  ad- 
dressed to  "all  men  serving  the  empire' 
it  declares  that: 

"It  has  been  proved  by  the  most  care- 
ful scientific  experiments  and  completely 
confirmed  by  actual  experience  in  ath- 
letics and  war  as  attested  by  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts  and  Field-Mar- 
shal Lord  Wolseley  and  many  other 
army  leaders,  that  alcohol  or  drink 
slows  the  power  to  see  signals,  confuses 
prompt  judgment,  spoils  accurate  shoot- 
ing, hastens  fatigue,  lessens  resistance 
to  diseases  and  exposure,  increases  shock 
from  wounds.  We  therefore  most 
strongly  urge  you  for  your  own  health 
and  efficiency  that  at  least  as  long  a: 
the  war  lasts  you  should  become  tola 
abstainers." 

Women's  clubs  in  various  states  are 
asking  their  school  committees  to  place 
this  poster  in  school  houses,  and  with 
it  an  earlier  one,  issued  during  the 
world's  baseball  series  which  reads  ai 
follows:  "Connie  Mack  says,  'Alcoho 
slows  a  man  down.  I  don't  bother  with 
youngsters  that  drink.' " 

The  two  posters,  strikingly  printed  in 
blue  and  red,  may  be  had  at  5  cents  each 
of  the  Poster  Committee,  11  Mason 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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UNICIPAL    FARM    COLONY 
FOR  ROCHESTER 


A   LIVELY   CAMPAIGN   to  SCCUre 

a  farm  colony  for  inebriates  is  under 
way  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  move- 
ment started  at  one  of  the  weekly  con- 
ferences held  by  a  group  of  social  work- 
ers at  the  central  office  of  the  Unitet 
Charities.  It  was  brought  out  that  in- 
temperance was  either  a  primary  or  con- 
tributory cause  of  dependence  in  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  families  in  charge 
•of  the  United  Charities,  and  that  a  farm 
•colony  was  essential,  in  addition  to  medi- 
cal treatment,  in  relieving  the  situation 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the   Centra 
Council,  which  comprises  representatives 
from  forty-six  churches  and  forty-nine 
social  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Unite< 
Charities,  a  resolution  was  passed  call 
ing  upon  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  com 
mittee  to  investigate  in  regard  to  a  farm 
colony.     The  committee  reported  before 
a    large    public    meeting    which    urge< 
speedy   action   in   favor   of   the   colony 
Added  impetus  was  given  the  movemen 
by  an   address   at   this  meeting  by  Dr 
R.  W.  Bruce  Smith,  inspector  of  pris 
ons  and   public  charities   for  the  prov 
ince  of  Ontario. 

The   records   of   the   Monroe   Count> 
Penitentiary   show   that   an   average   o 
537   men    a   year   have  been   committet 
from  Rochester   for  drunkenness.     The 
total    cost    of   keeping    them   has   been 
over  $35,000.    Many  are  sent  to  the  peni 
tentiary  year  after  year.     One  man,  for 
instance,  has  served  thirteen  terms  ag 
gregating     forty-seven    months    in    five 
years,  and  another  has  served  nine  term 
aggregating    36  months   in   four  years 
Tn  1912-13,  263  married  men  were  com 
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flitted  to  the  penitentiary  for  drunken- 
s,  of  whom  63,  or  about  24  per  cent 
vere  heads  of  families  aided  by  the  city 
Parities  during  their   incarceration. 

iTATE  CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITS 
PLANNED 

PLANS  ARE  making  for  state  child 
welfare  exhibits  under  the  direction  of 
he  extension  divisions  of  state  universi- 
;ies.  On  a  recent  trip  through  the  West, 
Iharles  F.  Powlison,  secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Asso- 
iation,  found  the  university  authorities 
eady  to  take  up  the  idea.  Indiana, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  are  working  on 
he  plan  while  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
ansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
ire  only  awaiting  for  an  organizer. 

Th-e  plan  involves  the  co-operation  of 
be  state  departments  of  health,  chari- 
ies,    education,    labor,    etc.,   as   well   as 
hat   of   private   societies,   national    and 
tate.     The  exhibit  would  comprise  the 
propaganda   work   of   a  1,1   these   depart- 
nents  as  it  affects  children  and  would 
correlated  so  as  to  show  constructive- 
ly what  is  being  done  by  the  state  for 
its  children,  what  is  not  being  done  for 
hem  and  what  should  be  done. 

The  plan  follows  that  of  the  first  child 
velfare  exhibit,  held  in  New  York  city 
in  1911  (see  THE  SURVEY  for  January 
8,  1911)  and  later  developed  and  broad- 
ened for  the  exhibits  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Northampton,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Montreal,  Louisville,  Provi- 
dence, Rochester,  New  Britain,  Atlanta, 
Toledo  and  Seattle.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  attendance  has  totaled  over  two  mil- 
lion people.  The  idea  also  caught  on 
in  Europe  and  American  experience  was 
called  upon  to  help  with  exhibits  in 
London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Ghent  and 
Brussels  before  the  war  interfered. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Exhibit 
Association  is  seeking  the  co-operation 
•of  experts  in  various  lines  of  child-help- 
ing and  correspondence  regarding  il  is 
invited  by  Charles  F.  Powlison,  200  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

JOTTINGS 

MANILA  DAY  NURSERIES 

Three  day  nurseries  are  in  successful 
operation  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Man- 
ila, P.  I.,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  almost  one  hundred  chil- 
dren. Playgrounds,  school  gardens,  and 
industrial  training  have  been  added. 

DARKY  SONGS 

The  Southern  Society  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  protested  against  the  action 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  with- 
drawing Forty  Best  Songs  from  the 
Boston  schools.  The  book  was  banned 
because  colored  people  of  Boston  held 
some  of  its  words  offensive.  The  Sou- 
thern Society  denies  that  the  words  are 
offensive  and  urges  that  "we  need  not 
less  but  more  of  the  songs  of  peoples 
wrought  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
history." 

CLEVELAND  DONATION  DAY 

The  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
realized  $18,000  on  its  Donation  Day, 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
scheme  was  to  give  opportunity  to  small 
contributors  of  coins  dropped  into  boxes 
on  street  cars. 


J  l-'i-Miniiun  f.  A.   Oimn  I'ult.  Co.,  UananiUe,  tt.  Y. 

THE  PIERIAN  SPRING  OUT  OF  DOORS 

''THE  abolition  of  nearly  all  school  houses  was  urged  early  this  month 
•*•  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson,  who  said  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  necessary  things  taught  in 
public  schools  today  could  be  taught  better  out  of  doors.  Open-air 
schools  in  twenty  cities  were  described  in  the  American  Open-Air  School 
Journal,  the  second  number  of  which  was  issued  in  November.  The  pic- 
ture above,  from  the  cover-design  of  Primary  Plans,  embodies  the  spirit 
of  this  new  venture  in  education. 


Conductors  on  all  lines  told  of  news- 
boys who  jumped  on  the  car  on  one 
corner  and  left  on  the  next  corner  hav- 
ing dropped  in  handfuls  of  pennies,  of 
washwomen  who  had  dropped  in  nickels 
and  dimes,  and  of  children  who  stop- 
ped the  car  while  they  put  in  money. 

Donation  Day  showed  clearly  that 
small  givers  will  give  if  the  proper  ma- 
chinery is  devised  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  thousands  of  small  gifts  will 
be  large.  Moreover,  there  was  much 
helpful  publicity  for  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Donation  Day  was  not  a  tag  day — in 
fact  it  worked  on  exactly  the  opposite 
principle,  by  making  it  easy  to  give  in- 
stead of  hard  to  decline.  The  street 
car  corporation  and  all  its  employes,  the 
city  government  and  the  general  public 
lined  up  solidly  behind  the  plan. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 

The  Board  of  Tax  Levy  of  Hennepin 
County  (Minneapolis),  Minnesota,  has 
appropriated  $35,000  for  the  county 
mothers'  pension  fund  for  the  fifteen 
months  ending  December,  1915 — almost 
twice  as  much  as  for  1914. 

The  increased  appropriation  clears  up 
a  tangled  situation.  The  $17,000  appro- 
priated for  1914  was  exhausted  in  Au- 
gust but  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
who  is  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
pension  fund,  continued  to  grant  pen- 
sions on  the  ground  that  the  law  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so  without  regard  to 
any  limitations  imposed  by  the  local 
fiscal  authorities. 


This  very  point  had  been  made  against 
the  law  from  the  beginning  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Associated  Charities,  which 
argued  that  a  careless  or  unscrupulous 
judge  might  plunge  a  county  into  debt 
inasmuch  as  the  pension  warrant  be- 
comes a  demand  upon  the  "general  rev- 
enues" of  the  county  and  not  upon  a 
limited  fund. 

The  Associated  Charities  induced  the 
mayor  to  call  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  various  social  agencies  and 
these  in  turn  were  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  larger  appropriation. 

FEATHERS  AS  SECURITIES 

When  the  steamship  Volturno  went 
down  it  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  one  thousand  pounds  of  feath- 
ers— and  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  was  called  upon  to  make  good 
the  loss! 

A  Russian  family  which  had  sold  its 
property,  invested  the  proceeds  in  the 
feathers,  one  thousand  dollars  worth  at 
a  dollar  a  pound,  expecting  to  sell  them 
in  America.  The  loss  left  them  stranded. 

The  report  of  the  Red  Cross  Emer- 
gency Relief  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  on 
the  Volturno  disaster  is  just  published. 
Relief  totaled  $9,757.80,  distributed  to 
252  individuals  at  a  cost  for  service  of 
$856.39.  A  major  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  consisted  in  reuniting  scat- 
tered families  who  came  to  New  York 
on  fourteen  different  ships — a  difficult 
piece  of  work  that  was  not  eased  by  the 
Polish  and  Russian  names  borne  by 
most  of  the  survivors. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Making 

of  a 
Revolutionist 


THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A  RUSSIAN  EXILE 

By  Marie  Sukloff.  Century  Co.  251 
pages.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.60. 

To  be  born  in  ut- 
ter poverty;  to  know 
hunger  in  infancy  and 
to  learn  in  childhood 
to  cringe  before  the 
tax-collector;  to  have 
but  two  teachers — 
the  submission  of 
one's  parents  and  the 
enervating  routine  of 
an  early  workshop ; 
to  turn  these  into 
cause  for  thought :  to 
discover  with  increasing  certainty  that 
while  many  share  one's  misery,  a  few 
are  free;  to  dedicate  one's  self  to  the 
task  of  liberating  all,  and  to  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  for  so  doing;  to  be 
hunted  and  spied  upon  by  a  government 
contemptuous  of  justice;  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  bodily  distress  for 
what  one  thinks ;  out  of  all  this  to  reach 
a  passionate  devotion  to  one's  fellowmen 
that  imprisonment  cannot  weaken  nor 
exile  weary — a  devotion  that  carries  one 
rejoicing  to  the  last  act  of  sacrifice : 
surely  here  is  a  measure  of  spiritual 
achievement  that  calls  for  all  the  world 
has  of  sympathy  and  reverence. 

Such  is  the  achievement  of  Marie 
Sukloff.  This  Russian  girl  of  twenty- 
eight  has  come  to  America  with  every 
tragedy  of  life  fresh  in  her  past.  Her 
book  is  the  story  of  what  she  has  lived 
through — what,  indeed,  she  must  still  be 
living  through.  It  is  not  a  history  of 
her  country's  revolution ;  it  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, however,  a  biography  of  Russian 
revolutionists.  For  in  it  she  reveals  the 
struggles,  dreams,  and  disappointments 
of  those  who  at  first  thought  that  Rus- 
sia could  be  freed  in  a  day,  and  then 
groped  their  way  back  to  the  side  of 
comrades  to  wait  for  the  slow  growth  of 
national  unity  and  self-consciousness. 

Miss  Sukloff  has  written  with  a  re- 
straining hand.  There  is  in  her  book  no 
bid  for  sympathy ;  plainly  she  has  seen 
too  much  of  blackness  to  know  the  use 
of  color.  In  the  early  pages  she  tells  of 
being  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  a  tailor  in  Smorgon.  The  workers  in 
her  shop  struck  and  she  struck  with 
them.  Because  it  was  the  busy  season 
the  employers  yielded,  but  after  Easter 
they  discharged  everyone  and  then  took 
them  back  at  the  old  terms.  Marie, 
however,  was  not  taken  back. 

"This  circumstance."  she  relates, 
"created  quite  an  impression  among  the 
workingmen,  who  regarded  me  as  a  suf- 
ferer. When  I  think  of  it  now  and  to 
what  it  subsequently  led,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  fate,  although  it  is  true  that, 
from  that  time,  I  became  a  source  of 
worry  and  torture  to  our  family.  My 
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brothers  and  sisters  were  married,  had 
children,  and  were  happy  in  their  own 
way,  while  I" — and  as  she  wrote  this 
the  temptation  to  expand  ahead  of  her 
story  must  have  been  great' — "spent  my 
young  years  in  Russian  and  Siberian 
prisons.  But,"  she  adds  with  immediate 
control,  "to  return  to  Smorgon." 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  book 
is  a  translation.  Mr.  Yarros,  himself  a 
revolutionist,  has  given  us  the  real  Miss 
Sukloff.  Together  they  have  imparted 
much  more  than  a  sense  of  the  author's 
sufferings.  They  have  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  that  strength  of  spirit  that 
carried  her  through  an  unequal  struggle 
and  left  her  without  bitterness  or  hate. 
This  is  Miss  Sukloff's  distinction.  Other 
people,  when  in  company,  may  be  seri- 
ous; but  their  seriousness  lacks  the  re- 
solve of  hers.  Others  may  show,  in- 
tensity in  their  eyes ;  but  it  is  an  inten- 
sity that  passes.  One  may  laugh  and 
be  gay  with  Miss  Sukloff,  but  one  can- 
not for  a  moment  forget  that  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  living  earnestness  and 
abiding  purpose.  The  wonder  is  that 
she  has  breathed  these  into  her  book. 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

DR.  MONTESSORI'S  OWN  HANDBOOK 

By  Maria  Montessori.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  121  pp.  Price  $1 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 

TKE    MONTESSORI    METHOD    AND    THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  Florence  Elizabeth  Ward.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  243  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

THE  MONTESSORI  SYSTEM  EXAMINED 

By  William  Heard  Kilpatrick.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  72  pp.  Price 
$.35 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.39. 

FROM  LOCKE  TO  MONTESSORI 

By  William  Boyd.  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.  272  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.34. 

One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  supporter  of 
the  Montessori  sys- 
tem to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate what  we  are 
gaining  from  the  at- 
tention given  to  it.  At 
a  time  when  vocation- 
al training  and  voca- 
tional guidance  bring 
social  workers,  par- 
ents, employers,  tax- 
payers and  teachers 
into  closer  relations  than  ever  existed 
among  them  before,  we  need  an  attempt 
at  a  practical  scheme  backed  by  an  at- 
tempt at  a  thought-out  system.  It  is 
important,  too,  that  this  undertaking 
should  reach  a  large  number  of  people 
and  should  awaken  controversy. 

One  may  well  deplore  the  commercinl- 
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ization  of  the  apparatus  and  the  tend- 
ency of  school  boards  and  managers  of 
private  schools  to  send  young  teachers 
to  summer  schools  that  they  may  justi- 
fy the  advertisement  of  a  new  Mont1 
sori  department  in  the  school.  Now 
announcement  is  made  that  Dr.  Mont 
sori  is  to  conduct  a  school  at  the  Pa: 
ma-Pacific  Exposition.  All  of  this  is 
great  advertising,  but  the  result  of  the 
wide  interest  and  discussion  will  con- 
tain some  large  credits  for  society 
the  school. 

In  her  new  handbook,  Dr.  Monte; 
takes  a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
Patten  in  his  New  Basis  of  Civilizati 
She  writes  :  "It  is  we  who  provoked 
children  to  the  violent  manifestation 
a  real  struggle  for  existence.  In  on 
to  exist  according  to  the  needs  of  th 
psychic  development,  they  were  of: 
obliged  to  snatch  from  us  the  thin 
which  seemed  necessary  to  them  for  the 
purpose.  They  had  to  move  contrary  to 
our  laws,  or  sometimes  to  struggle  with 
other  children  to  wrest  from  them  the 
objects  of  their  desire.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  give  children  the  means  of 
existence,  the  struggle  for  it  disappears 
and  a  vigorous  expansion  of  life  takes 
its  place." 

She  recognizes  that  life  is  a  balance 
between  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  and  finds  the  two  principles  in  the 
organization  of  work  and  liberty.  There 
is  insistence  upon  discovering  and  fol- 
lowing the  natural  tendencies  which 
characterize  the  individual,  but  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  this  means  no  more 
than  setting  machinery  in  motion. 

The  control  of  speed  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  results  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  and  waste  depend  upon  other 
forces  than  the  individual.  Usually  for 
this  control  we  utilize  the  restricting 
power  of  an  adult  called  a  teacher  and 
of  a  group  of  equals  who  by  the  more  or 
less  barbarous  methods  of  playground 
bullying,  freshman  rules  and  hazing  lead 
the  individual  to  inhibit  his  tendencies 
to  vary  from  the  common  standards  and 
cause  him  to  conform  to  the  modes 
which  have  become  acceptable  to  the 
mediocre  members  of  his  class. 

In  this  new  system,  the  principle 
which  we  find  in  punishment  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offense  is  carried 
out  to  the  extent  that  the  checking  and 
directing  factor  is  found  in  a  curricu- 
lum of  activities  which  is  called  "the 
organization  of  work."1  Productive 
work,  which  was  once  counted  a  neces- 
sary evil  in  many  svstems,  is  coming  to 
be  seen  as  "the  chief  head  of  the  cor- 
ner." It  came  to  the  front  in  education 
first  in  the  modern  scientific  movement. 
but  the  old  habits  of  the  school  have 

'See  Freeman  Arnold  :  Boy  Life  and 
Labour  :  the  Manufacture  of  Inefficiency. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.  London,  1914. 
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often  made  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
little  more  than  the  thinking  of  some 
text-book  author's  thoughts  after  him  or 
the  losing  of  the  student's  thinking  in  a 
mass  of  detail  or  of  technical  processes. 
Manual  training  oftentimes  has  suffered 
the  same  sea  change.  It  will  take  gen- 
erations to  make  it  possible  to  work  our- 
selves free  from  the  mechanism  of  the 
old  studies.  As  this  is  accomplished  the 
resulting  freedom  will  give  us  a  new  joy 
in  the  old  materials  as  well  as  power  in 
the  new. 

Dr.  Montessori  does  not  see  clearly 
the  relation  of  the  teacher  and  society 
to  this  more  objective  and  less  personal 
control  of  the  individual  nor  does  she 
yet  appreciate  the  limitations  of  some 
her  own  curriculum  material 

*  *     * 

Miss  Ward's  book  is  a  presentation  of 
new  system  as  seen  by  a  progressive 
acher  of  the  common  sense  type  who 
nows   reasonably   well   what  the  usual 
nentary  teacher  wants  to  know  about 
materials  and  method's  involved. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  was 
one  of  the  committee 
sent  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege to  investigate  the 
experiment  at  Rome. 
He  is  probably  as  near 
to  the  experimental 
attitude  in  education 
as  any  college  teacher 
in  America.  He  cred- 
its Dr.  Montessori 
with  unusual  success 
in  breaking  with  the 
surrounding  school  tradition.  As  he 
states:  "Life  does  not  flow  in  twenty- 
minute  periods.  Let  the  child  get  gen- 
uinely interested  and  the  short  period 
proves  all  too  short.  .  .  .  There 
must  be  less  doing  for  the  child  when 
he  can  do  for  himself,  less  of  minute 
direction  by  mother,  kindergartner  or 
teacher;  in  short,  more  of  opportunity 
for  the  child  to  lead  a  simple,  healthy, 
normal  life.  ...  We  can  find  sug- 
gestion for  thought  in  the  long  school 
day,  in  the  practical  effort  to  adapt  the 
school  exercises  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  possible  increase  of 
motivation  by  the  introduction  of  ac- 
tivities, the  demand  for  which  is  immedi- 
ate and  actual." 

These  are  representative  credits  in 
the  system.  On  the  debit  side  appear 
among  other  items,  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  function  in  growth  of  play  or 
of  games ;  a  devotion  to  an  unsubstan- 
tiated theory  of  formal  discipline;  a 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  education- 
al movement  of  the  last  half  century: 
a  misconception  of  sense  training  and 
an  overvaluation  of  a  certain  organiza- 
tion of  work  in  the  form  of  the  didactic 
apparatus. 

Dr.  Kilpatrick's  comparison  of  the 
new  system  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Dewey 
is  of  especial  importance.  He  finds 
practically  all  that  is  of  significance  in 
the  former,  better  conceived  and  stated 
by  the  latter.  To  those  who  consider 
Dr.  Dewey's  elementary  school  in  Chi- 
cago the  leading  contribution  America 
has  made  to  education,  this  discussion 
will  be  of  much  interest. 


Relation  of 

Normal 
to  Defective 


The  fourth  book  in 
this  group,  Dr.  Boyd's 
From  Locke  to  Mon- 
tessori, opens  a  new 
lead  to  many  teachers 
and  students  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Dewey 
was  one  of  the  first 
to  show  the  place  of 
John  Locke  in  our 
educational  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Boyd  shows 
the  gradual  emer- 
gence of  leading  present-day  tendencies 
in  the  work  of  Condillac,  Pereira,  Rous- 
seau, Itard  and  Seguin.  In  all  of  these 
is  found  something  of  the  fresh  view 
Locke  "obtained  by  looking  at  scholas- 
tic questions  from  the  medical  stand- 
point .  .  .  pupils  ...  as  indi- 
vidual cases  to  be  diagnosed  separately 
and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods 
best  suited  for  their  special  temper  and 
conditions.'' 

When  one  is  discouraged  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  conservatism  he  will  find  en- 
couragement in  reading  in  the  record  of 
these  free  thinkers  how  their  advanced 
ideas  and  visions  lapsed  under  the  con- 
trol of  old  habits. 

The  book  has  unusual  value  for  social 
workers  in  that  it  relates  the  field  of 
the  normal  to  that  of  the  defective. 
From  it  one  can  gain  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  general  movement  which  jus- 
tifies the  best  present-day  schooling  of 
the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded,  the  normal 
and  the  bright  child.  The  relations  and 
indebtedness  of  Seguin  to  Saint  Simon 
are  also  indicated.  "This  was  the  move- 
ment which  laid  its  spell  on  Seguin  in 
the  formative  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
influence  of  it  continued  with  him  to 
the  end,  long  after  the  movement  it- 
self had  passed  into  the  limbo  of  lost 
causes  and  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  common  lapses  into  dualism  even 
by  progressive  writers  causes  one  to  re- 
joice in  the  clearness  with  which  Seguin 
sees  the  life  of  the  individual  as  a  uni- 
tary process  rather  than  as  an  ill-as- 
sorted union  of  body  and  spirit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Montessori 
after  recognizing  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Itard  and  Seguin,  failed  so  thorough- 
ly to  carry  over  the  best  of  what  they 
had  done  into  her  system. 

Dr.  Boyd  finds  four  constituents  in 
her  scheme: 

Seguin's  devices. 

The  idea  of  liberty. 

Various  occupations  and  the  tests  for 
sensibility  as  influenced  by  her  studies 
of  experimental  psychology. 

Out  of  the  sense  training  developed 
the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, not  from  intention  but  to  meet  the 
need  of  further  occupation. 

Dr.  Boyd  shows  more  clearly  than  do 
many  other  critics  the  grounds  for  some 
of  Dr.  Montessori's  methods,  as  the  use 
of  silence.  He  also  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  with  all  of  her  success  in  teaching 
little  children  to  write  and  to  read,  she 
tends  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dewey's  posi- 
tion that  it  is  not  natural  for  children 
under  six,  unless  they  are  overstimu- 
lated.  either  to  read  or  to  write  continu- 
ously. This  author  finds  that  it  is  Dr. 


Montessori's  distinction  as  an  educa- 
tor that  she  has  succeeded  within  the 
limits  of  the  infant  years  in  providing 
a  solution  which  is  consistent  in  the 
main  with  the  requirements  of  individ- 
ual freedom  but  "it  is  possible  that  any- 
kind  of  school  for  children  in  later 
childhood  requires  to  restrict  individual- 
ity in  a  fashion  incompatible  with  her 
principles."  He  considers  that  her  sys- 
tem requires  modification  "so  as  to  rec- 
ognize a  dependence  which  is  not  servile 
and  a  learning  from  others  which  is  not 
destructive  of  personal  effort  and  indi- 
viduality." 

There  is  not  space  to  discuss  Dr. 
Boyd's  presentation  of  the  case  from  the 
standpoint  of  sense  training  or  the  de- 
fects he  finds  in  it  with  reference  to  the 
imagination  and  aesthetic,  moral  and 
religious  interests.  The  final  chapter 
indicates  important  social  contributions : 
in  placing  the  school  within  the  home 
and  in  communizing  of  the  maternal 
functions.  The  author,  however,  goes 
at  the  problem  in  a  fundamental  way 
and  suggests  that  the  care  for  unfor- 
tunate family  conditions  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  found  in  "an  institution  which 
might  conceivably  help  to  perpetuate  the 
economic  evils  which  have  spoiled  fam- 
ily life  and  lowered  its  educational  in- 
fluence, but  in  the  reorganization  of 
society  so  as  to  secure  better  homes." 

Suggestions  are  also  found  of  thought 
upon  the  relations  of  psycho-analysis  to 
education.  This  has  not  yet  received 
much  attention  but  it  is  a  field  worth 
working.  Related,  in  a  measure,  to  it 
are  the  recent  statements  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  with  reference 
to  the  development  of  mankind's  artis- 
tic gifts. 

Taken  together  Dr.  Montessori's  Own 
Handbook  and  the  two  works  of  criti- 
cism by  Kilpatrick  and  Boyd  offer  not 
only  the  best  introduction  to  this  much 
discussed  new  system,  but  also  indicate 
valuable  social  considerations  for  work- 
ers in  various  divisions  of  the  field. 
FRANK  A.  MANNY 

PROBLEMS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

By  George  B.  Mangold.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  522  pp.  Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.14. 

This  book  is  prac- 
tically a  revision  and 
enlargement  of  the 
author's  previous  book 
entitled  Child  Prob- 
lems, and  "is  designed 
especially  for  use  by 
college  and  university 
students  in  courses 
on  constructive  and 
p  r  e  v  entive  philan- 
thropy." The  social 
obligations  to  child- 
hood are  conceived  to  be:  The  Con- 
servation of  Life,  Care  of  Health  and 
Physique,  Training  and  Education,  Pro- 
tection from  Child  Labor,  Reform  and 
Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
and  Care  of  Dependent  Children. 

The  book  contains  an  immense  amount 
of  information,  is  well  up-to-date  in  its 
brief  discussion  of  an  encyclopedic 
number  of  topics  and  sub-topics  under 
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the  six  general  headings  named  above. 
Better  discussions  of  special  topics  are 
available  in  print,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
book  which  covers  so  well  the  whole 
field  of  community  care  of  children. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  are  the 
introduction  and  the  conclusion,  for  in 
these  the  author  departs  most  from  the 
prevailing  method  of  systematic  state- 
ment of  facts  and  accepted  principles. 
For  example,  in  the  conclusion  it  is 
clearly  pointed  out  that  unless  our  pro- 
grams for  child  welfare  rest  more  solid- 
ly than  at  present  on  scientific  bases  of 
carefully  and  widely  collected  data,  they 
will  likely  not  prove  welfare  programs 
at  all.  Some  topics  on  which  he  thinks 
we  need  more  light  are:  origin  of  ju- 
venile offenders,  results  of  probation, 
the  nature  and  causes  of  physical  de- 
generacy, the  real  parts  played  by 
heredity  and  environment,  the  problem 
of  sex  education,  and  the  economic 
basis  of  social  reform. 

The  author  emphatically  deplores  so- 
called  social  legislation  for  which  there 
has  been  laid  no  adequate  basis  in  fact. 
With  this  opinion  the  reviewer  is  in 
hearty  accord.  It  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  read  further  on  this 
pronouncement:  "Of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  successful  case  work  is 
the  power  to  inspire  and  the  capacity  to 
develop  community  action  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  good."  Can  the 
author  make  clear  how  such  community 
action  can  actuallv  be  taken  without 
basing  it  at  every  step  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  facts  of  case  work 
which  he  says  are  comparatively  of  lit- 
tle importance?  For  myself  I  think  his 
earlier  plea  for  more  facts  on  which  to 
base  community  programs  is  the  sounder 
view. 

Again  (p.  491)  he  says:  "The  time 
has  also  come  when  we  must  relegate  to 
the  rear  our  older  methods  of  individual 
work  and  begin  to  apply  the  new.  Pri- 
vate charity  is  often  narrow  and  in- 
dividualistic and  concerns  itself  only 
with  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  dis- 
tressed." There  is  much  truth  in  this 
statement,  but  is  the  alternative  merely 
between  that  of  keeping  this  work  in- 
dividualistic or  throwing  it  away?  Is 
not  the  third  alternative  the  true  one, 
as  has  been  suggested  above;  namely, 
the  continuance  of  case  work  with  in- 
dividuals but  always  with  the  individual 
in  true  perspective  against  the  commun- 
ity background? 

In  short,  must  we  not,  whether  under 
private  or  public  auspices,  continue  to 
care  for  each  individual  as  his  real  need 
demands,  but  while  we  are  doing  this, 
get  also  the  maximum  of  suggestion  for 
community  action  to  prevent  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
tress? Furthermore,  shall  we  ever  be 
free  from  the  obligation  to  test  in 
terms  of  individual  welfare  the  results 
of  community  laws  and  programs  al- 
ready in  force,  or  to  be  in  force,  de- 
signed to  meet  any  kind  of  need  ? 

The  book  has  a  varied  bibliography 
and  good  working  index.  It  should 
find  a  real  held  of  usefulness,  especially 
a?  a  text-book. 

HENRY  W    THURSTON. 
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BOYS'  CLUBS 

By  Charles  S.  Bernheimer  and  Jacob 
M.  Cohen.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
136  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.06. 

Of  this  book  it  may 
truthfully  be  said: 

It  shows  on  every 
page  that  the  writers 
know  boys. 

It  recognizes  the 
changing  interests  of 
boys  at  different  ages 
under  different  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  especially  sug- 
gestive of  the  part  a 
club  leader  may  play 
through  use  of  authority,  fellowship, 
and  personality  largely  by  the  method 
of  suggestion  and  advice  in  making 
groups  of  different  kinds  of  boys  suc- 
cessful. 

It  gives  specific  and  wise  suggestions 
as  to  constitutions,  bylaws,  minutes, 
financial  and  other  reports,  topics  and 
programs. 

It  is  careless  in  English  and  in  proof 
reading.  For  example,  on  page  42:  "all 
this  may  be  made  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  club  leaders  by  conference, 
etc."  Also  on  page  61  the  word  "coun- 
teractant"  is  an  illustration  of  rather 
unusual  words. 

It  is  possible  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  book  would  not  be  so  valuable  to 
club  leaders  of  other  nationalities  and 
faiths  than  Russian  Jews. 

Altogether  the  book  is  genuinely 
suggestive  to  leaders  of  boys'  clubs.  It 
has  no  index. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

DIRECTORY  OF   CHARITABLE   AND    BENE- 
FICENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Boston,  1914.    Associated  Charities  of 

Boston,  500  pages. 

The  size  of  this  sixth  edition  of  the 
Directory  in  comparison  with  the  180 
pages  of  the  first  edition,  published  in 
1880,  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  in 
fields  of  work  and  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  social  agencies  in  Boston.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition  in 
1907,  175  new  agencies  have  been  or- 
ganized. 

The  Directory  is  conveniently  classi- 
fied and  well  indexed.  Several  pages 
of  legal  suggestions,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  relating  to  tene- 
ments and  to  immigrants,  are  valuable 
features. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMF.NT.      Ry    Clarence    Ror- 

trand  Thompson.     Harvard  University  Tress. 

878  pp.    Price  $4.00 ;  by  mall  of  THE  SUHVEY 

$4.22. 
THE    LIFE-STORY    OP    A   RUSSIAN    EXILE.      Ry 

Marie    Sukloff.      The    Onltiry    Co.    251    pp. 

Trice  $1.50;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.00. 
OPEN  AIR  TOLITICS.  Ry  .lunius  .lay.  Ilongh- 

ton    Mlfflin    Co.      235    pp.      Price   $1.25;    by 

mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.34. 
MRS.   PANKHURST'S  OWN  STOHY.    Ry  Emmellne 

Pnnkhurst.      Hearst's   International    Lib.   Co., 

304   pp.     Price  $2.00;  by  mall  of  TUB  Sun- 

VEY  $2.15. 
WAR'S    AFTERMATH.      By    David    Starr    Jordan 

&   Harvey   Ernest  Jordan.     Houghton   Mlfflin 

Co.      103   pp.     Trice   $.75;   by   mail   of   THE 

SURVEY   $.82. 
THE  JOYFUL  HEART.     By  Robert  Haven  Schanf- 

fler.      Houghton   Mifflln   Co.     247   pp.     1'rice 

$1  25  :  by  mall   of  TUB  SURVEY  $1.35. 


BOYS'  CLUBS.  By  Charles  S.  Bernheimer  J 
Jacob  M.  Cohen.  Lord  Baltimore  Tress.  To* 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  136  pp.  Price  $1.00 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.06. 

BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES.  By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon. 
Dodd  Mead  &  Co.  360  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.04. 

DRIFT  AND  MASTERY.  By  Walter  Llppman. 
Mitchell  Kennerley.  334  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.60. 

GRAPHIC  METHODS  FOR  PRESENTING  FACTS.  Rj 
Willard  C.  Brinton.  The  Engineering  Maga- 
zine Co.  371  pp.  Price  $4.0O  ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $4.uO. 

PROBLEMS    OF    CONDUCT.      By    Durant     Drake. 

llougbton  Mifflin  Co.     455  pp.     Price  $1.75 ; 

by  mail  of  TUB  SURVEY   $1.89. 
TUB   DRAMATIC    INSTINCT   IN    EDUCATION.      Bj 

Elnora    Whitman    Curtis.      Houghton    Mi.'llin 

Co.     246  pp.     Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  Till 

SURVEY  $1.08. 

THE  JUDICIAL  VETO.  By  Horace  A.  Davis, 
llougbton  Mifllin  Co.  148  pp.  Price  $1.UO ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

THE  RATIONAL  SEX  LIFE  FOR  MEN.     By  M.  J.  , 
Kxner.       Association     Press.      95    pp.       Price 
$.50 ;  by  mail  of  TUB  SURVEY  $.55. 

MUNICIPAL  CHARTERS.  Ry  Nathan  Matthew*. 
Harvard  University  Press.  210  pp.  Prlct 
$2.00  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.13. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers.  llougbton  Mifflin  Co.  81 
pp.  Price  $1.0o;  by  mail  of  THE  SUHVBY 
$1.08. 

PAGAN    POEMS.     By   Franklin   Henry   Glddings. 
Macmillan  Co.  80  pp.     Price  $1.00;  by 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.05. 

THE  YOKE.     By  David  Roy  Piper.     Nunc  Ll< 
Press.     CO  pp.     Price  $.25 ;  by  mail  of  " 
SURVEY  $.29. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY.     By  Jacob  II. 
hind.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     122  pp.     I1 
$.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.81. 

THE  LIFE  OF  II.  UOSWELL  BATES.  By  S.  Ralph 
Hnrlow.  Fleming  II.  Itevell  Co.  liifl  pp. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 


THE  REJUVENATION  OF  FATHER  CHRISTMAS. 
By  J.  Edgar  Park.  Pilgrim  Press.  07  pp. 
Price  $.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

ONE  AMERICAN'S  OPINION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
WAR.  By  Frederick  W.  Whitridge.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  79  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $.56. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  BARS.  By  Winifred 
Louise  Taylor.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  302 
pp.  Price  $1.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.01. 

ONE  WOMAN  TO  ANOTHER.  Ry  Corlnne  Roose- 
velt Robinson.  Cbas.  Scribner's  Sons.  73 
pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.31. 

THE  GREAT  WAR.  By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 
Mitchell  Kennerley.  256  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.34. 

WEST  SIDE  STUDIES.  BOYHOOD  AND  LAWLESS 
NESS.  236  pp.  Illustrated.  THE  NEGLECT- 
ED  GIRL.  By  Ruth  S.  True.  150  pages.  ID 
one  volume.  Postpaid,  $2.00.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publication,  Survey  Associates. 
Inc. 

WORKING  GIRI.S  IN  EVENING  SCHOOLS.  By 
Mary  Van  Kleeck.  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
publishers  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
258  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  THB 
SURVEY. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR.  By  A. 
Conan  Dovle.  Small  Mavnard  Co.  48  pp 
Price  $.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.30. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS.  By  Henry  C.  Sherman.  Mac- 
millan Co.  594  pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $2.41. 

PROPERTY  AND  CONTRACT  :  In  Their  Relations 
to  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  (2  vols.).  By 
Richard  T.  Ely.  Macmillan  Co.  Vol.  I,  474  pp. 
Vol.  II,  99(5  pp.  Price  per  set  $4.00;  by  mall 
of  THE  SURVEY  $4.30. 

NEIGHBORS  :  Life  Stories  of  the  Other  naif. 
By  Jacob  A.  Rlis.  Macmillan  Co.  210  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 
Bv  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  Macmillan 
Co.  234  pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.34. 

PROGRESSIVE   DEMOCRACY.      By   Herbert    Croly. 
Macmillan    Co.      438    pp.      T  ' 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.13. 

LAW,  LEGISLATIVE  AND  MUNICIPAL  LIBRARIES. 
By  John  Boynton  Kaiser.  Boston  Book  Co. 
468  pn.  Price  $4.00 ;  by  mall  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY $'4.20. 

POETRY.  By  Arthur  Quiller-Conch.  E.  T.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.  60  pp.  Trice  $.50 :  by  mall  of 
THE  SURVEY  $.55. 


FfLESSED  is  the  spirit  of  the 
1J  Christmas-tide,  the  spirit 
of  fellowship,  good  will  and 
lore.  Under  its  influence  un- 
kind feelings  and  ungener- 
ous thoughts  disappear,  and 
all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  our  natures  reasserts  itself. 

T  ET  not  that  spirit  grow  dim  with  the  close  of  the  Christ- 
mas  day.     Let  not  the  desire  to  be  kind  and  gracious 
and  true  in  all  the  daily  affairs  of  life  hold  less  sway  in  our 
hearts  tomorrow  than  it  does  today. 

T  ET  not  this  day  only,  but  every  day  of  the  year  which  we 
are  about  to  enter,  be  one  on  which  we  shall  treat  with 


Invocation  for  Christmas  Morn 


kindness  and  courtesy  all  whom 
we  meet  on  the  highway  of 
life;  on  which  we  shall  make 
truest  endeavor  to  render  such 
community  service  as  shall  give 
to  all  alike  opportunity  for 


clean,  healthful,  wholesome  living. 

T  ET  the  work  of  each  day  be  done  in  a  manner  that  shall 
add  to  the  world's  stock  of  honor,  equity,  and  fair  deal- 
ing. Tints  may  we  do  our  part  in  removing  old  evils;  thus 
may  we  have  share  in  lessening  disease,  ignorance,  and  pov- 
erty; thus  may  we  fulfil  the  message  of  him  whose  birth 
ushered  to  earth  the  first  Christmas  morn. 

WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS. 


T  T  was  a  glorious  company 
of  old  Baltimoreans  who 
looked  in  on  the  city  last  year 
in  the  interval  when,  once 
each  year,  time  is  lost.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  greater  to 
those  who  have  made  real  contributions  to  life  than  to  see 
what  others  are  accomplishing  on  the  foundation  of  the  earlier 
work.  The  past  is  willing  even  to  be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  built 
upon  and  continued,  for  then  it  is  still  in  the  present  and  not 
the  past.  It  is  better  to  be  forgotten  than  to  have  worked  in 
vain. 

T^HIS  company  of  seers  unseen  rapidly  cast  up  the  account 
of  progress,  shaking  heads  with  sad  smiles  over  tangled 
debit  items,  as  we  do  over  children's  blunders,  and  nodding 
pleased  approval  when  signs  of  real  intelligence  appeared. 
Pavements,  sewers,  better  laws,  less  violence,  more  art,  cleaner 
lives,  —  all  were  written  on  the  credit  side;  but  one  item  there 
stood  out  with  a  radiance  which  caused  the  great  ones  to  look 
one  at  another  with  shining  eyes  —  IT  WAS  THE  TREE  ! 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Tree 


at  last  was  vision  of  democracy-something  with  high 
purpose  of  all  the  people  and  for  all  the  people  —  not  a 
devastating  leveling  but  an  upward  surge  in  which  the  impulse 


of  all  is  felt  and  needed  by  each. 
"The  Utmost  for  the  Highest." 
The  old  aristocrats  could  see 
how  their  narrowest  efforts  to 
conserve  and  perpetuate  the 
best  are  joining  the  struggle  of 

those  who  called  for  sharing  so  loudly  that  they  at  times 
showed  little  appreciation  of  things  worth  sharing.  The  old 
hymn  was  well  chosen.  Seldom  has  any  undertaking  called 
so  successfully  to  "ALL  ye  faithful." 

fORD  BALTIMORE  gased  with  pleasure  at  his  statue, 
^"*  made  the  one  permanent  personal  element  in  the  celebra- 
tion. Key  seemed  even  more  interested  in  hearing  his  words 
made  a  part  of  the  message  than  he  was  in  the  coming  1914 
memorial.  Poe  was  busy  weaving  by  new  threads  of  color  in 
a  web  of  tone,  the  growing  themes  which  in  his  imagination 
were  already  outrunning  the  dreams  of  the  others.  Richard 
Carvel,  just  over  from  the  Eastern  Shore;  Oliver  Home  from 
his  nearby  home,  and  the  young  lord  of  Kennedy  Square,  in 
from  Ruxton  Farm,  stood  together  near  one  who  seemed 
lost  in  the  future  yet  only  hummed  a  line  from  one  of  his 
old  prophecies.  "The  world  has  bloomed  again  in  Baltimore." 

FRANK  A.   MANNY. 


(~1  LOOM  is  over  the  earth; 
Armies  have  drenched 
the  fields  with  blood;  homes 
are  in  ruins;  women  and 
children  suffer  famine. 
Where  the  beautiful  mountains 

stand,  the  darkness  lowers.     Who  can  carry  glad  hearts  or 
smiles  in  the  face  of  the  storm? 

RUT  all  that  made  the  storm  was  here  before.  We  knew 
that  the  world  is  on  its  costly  road  upward.  We  knew 
the  ocean  of  barbarism  behind  us.  We  knew  that  anger,  sus- 
picion, misunderstanding,  envy,  arrogance,  jealousy,  selfish- 
ness lie  still  untamed  in  a  myriad  hearts.  We  had  seen  the 
monster  ships  built  to  devour  one  another.  We  had  seen  sol- 
diers practicing  to  fight  and  kill.  There  were  plenty  of  signs 
of  the  coming  storm.  The  clouds  were  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

T^HE  mountains  are  standing  unharmed.  The  same  sky  is 
over  us,  blue  in  the  infinite  depths.  The  light  has  never 
ceased.  What  great  spiritual  reality  is  not  coming  into  view, 
clearer  than  evert  Loyalty,  devotion,  sympathy,  heroism, 
gleaming  out  of  a  multitude  of  humble  lit'es,  faith  in  Justice 
and  Right,  more  fervent  than  ever,  lift  themselves  above  the 
gloom.  There  is  serenity,  wisdom  and  confidence,  foretelling 
better  days.  There  are  happy  homes  and  brave  hearts,  solemn- 
ly glad  in  the  grand  gift  of  love.  There  is  light  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children. 


In  the  Face  of  War 


the  flood  of  generous  impulse 
that  pours  through  the  world? 


heart  has  grown  smaller  in  the  presence  of  sor- 
row?   Who  desires  to  run  away  from  his  post,  or  have 
no  share  in  the  burdens  that  all  are  set  to  liftf    Who  resists 


T^flE    noble    memories    are 
with    us    as    ever.      Saints 
and  heroes,  prophets  and  poets, 

saviors    and    lovers    of    men    are  calling  to  us.    They  hare 
stood  as  we  stand  now,  unafraid  in  the  face  of  the  storm. 

clouds  are  black  enough  to  shut  away  the  shining  ideals. 
We  see  what  is  precious  and  permanent.  We  will  give 
ourselves  anew  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  to  follow  truth, 
to  make  good  will  prevail,  to  accomplish  lasting  peace  among 
the  nations.  We  turn  from  the  chaos  of  passion  and  force 
and  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills  of  Beauty,  Goodness,  and 
Power. 

J/f/HO  tells  us  that  this  Christmas  is  the  darkest  that  ever 
was?  No!  That  first  Christmas  when  a  little  child 
lay  crying  in  a  manger,  doomed  to  death  on  a  cross,  was  in- 
expressibly darker, — darker  in  tyranny  and  oppression,  darker 
in  its  savagery  and  ignorance.  Since  then  faith  and  hope 
and  love  have  been  shining  into  the  world. 

T^ODA  Y,  then,  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  let  millions  of  chil- 
dren  sing  carols  of  joy,  blending  a  deeper  human  note  in 
their  music.  Let  us  all  join  hands  to  live  through  sunshine 
and  tempest  as  the  children  of  God.  Even  the  sufferers  for- 
bid us  to  shut  our  hearts  against  gladness.  They  cry  out 
for  courage  and  smiles.  Now  is  the  time  to  pass  on  every 
ray  of  light  that  shines  from  heaven. 

CHARLES  F.  DOLE. 
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CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  is  a  Christmas 
"thank-you"  letter  for  the  help  and  in- 
spiration I  have  received  from  your  pa- 
per this  last  year.  I  am  a  Christian 
school  teacher  and  my  aim  is  to  give  the 
whole  gospel  for  all  of  life  to  the  little 
Mexican  children  in  my  care.  In  some 
of  my  aims,  I  find  myself  in  a  pioneer 
field  educationally,  and  it  is  there  I  find 
that  THE  SURVEY  helps. 

I  think  THE  SURVEY  is  doing  a  great 
work  and  wish  to  let  you  know  I  appre- 
ciate it.  The  series  "Beauty  for  Ashes" 
is  greatly  inspiring  to  a  teacher  like  me. 

I  wish  I  could  help  by  joining  the 
"Associates,"  but  since  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, I  will  give  you  editors  my  best 
Christmas  wishes  with  lots  of  good  will 
included.  ALICE  CLARY. 

Redington,  Ariz. 

COLORADO 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Enclosed  is  my  per- 
sonal check  for  four  dollars  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  THE  SURVEY,  be- 
ginning with  the  December  5  issue,  and 
four  extra  copies  of  the  same  issue. 
That  Fitch  survey  of  Colorado  did  the 
trick.  I've  had  a  little  experience  in 
investigating  work,  and  I've  read  a  car- 
load, more  or  less,  of  such  literature, 
but  your  December  5  issue  is  the  real 
stuff.  I  want  the  extra  copies  for  dis- 
tributions among  my  friends. 

E.  A.  MUSCHAMP. 

Narberth,  Pa. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Living  within  sight 
of  several  coal  mines  in  Colorado  and 
•  knowing  how  very  unfair  and  one-sided 
your  SURVEY  has  been  all  through  the 
strike  troubles,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
wonder  whether  your  paper  expresses  a 
like  attitude  in  regard  to  other  regions. 
I  do  not  care  to  read  THE  SURVEY  any 
longer  and  I  certainly  cannot  conscien- 
tiously recommend  its  misleading  atti- 
tude to  any  of  my  friends.  SUBSCRIBER. 
\Yestminster,  Col. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  with  thanks  of  the  two 
copies  of  THE  SURVEY  with  Mr.  Fitch's 
article  therein.  I  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  the  fairest  articles  written  to  date. 

[Officer  Colorado  National  Guard.] 
TEMPERANCE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  will  please  dis- 
continue sending  THE  SURVEY  to  me  at 
expiration  of  subscription  term.  I  must 
confess  that  after  over  two  years  care- 
ful reading  it  does  not  grip  me  force- 
fully. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  ap- 
parently lukewarm  attitude  of  many  so- 
called  social  service  advocates  toward  the 
great  campaign  against  intemperance  and 
the  licensed  saloon.  They  practically  ig- 
nored it  in  their  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 


rection held  in  Seattle  in  1913;  and  they 
seldom  raised  their  voice  for  prohibition 
in  our  recent  campaign. 

Yet  what  has  a  closer  relation  to 
crime,  poverty,  delinquency,  prostitution, 
standard  of  living,  insanity,  etc.,  than 
the  saloon? 

But  I  must  desist.  I  should  add  that 
there  are  many  commendable  features 
about  THE  SURVEY.  Please  do  not  count 
me  a  crank.  But  I  propose  to  hold  more 
intensively  to  the  Gospel  regeneration 
plan.  WILLIAM  H.  LEECH. 

[City  Evangelization  Union.] 

Seattle. 

JERSEY  CRANBERRY  BOGS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  To  the  New  Jersey 
public  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  children 
working  on  the  cranberry  bogs,  we  de- 
sire to  present  a  statement  correcting 
certain  errors  in  our  published  reports 
concerning  child  labor  in  the  cranberry 
bogs  of  New  Jersey. 

Our  original  statement,  based  on  an 
investigation  in  1910,  implied  that  all  the 
children  on  the  bogs  are  compelled  by 
the  padrone  to  pick  steadily  throughout 
the  working  day  and  the  working  season. 
This  inference  from  certain  statements 
in  our  agent's  report  was  not,  we  be- 
lieve, justified.  We  should  have  said 
that  children  of  eight  years  and  upward 
were  found  steadily  employed,  the 
younger  children  irregularly.  The  work 
was  done,  we  believe,  with  their  parents 
under  the  supervision  of  the  padrone. 

We  gave  the  impression  that  children 
even  younger  than  five  years  carried 
two  and  sometimes  three  heavy  boxes 
of  berries  from  the  pickers  to  the  bushel- 
men.  This,  we  believe,  to  be  an  exag- 
geration to  which  we  were  led  by  mis- 
interpreting our  agent's  report.  The 
youngest  instance  of  which  we  have  rec- 
ord and  photograph  was  a  boy  of  five 
carrying  two  boxes. 

We  should  not  have  created  the  im- 
pression of  customary  cruelty  by  our 
reference  to  the  "padrone's  club,"  but 
rather  of  a  harsh  and  careless  treatment 
of  these  little  ones.  We  should  have 
been  alert  enough  to  ask  Good  House- 
keeping to  refrain  from  quoting  in  their 
article  of  last  November  this  particular 
expression  from  our  published  material. 
We  were  wrong  in  giving  as  typical 
of  all  the  bogs  the  hours  reported  by  our 
agent  for  the  majority  of  the  bogs  he 
visited.  Later  evidence  showed  us  that 
in  reporting  for  1910  the  working  hours 
of  adults  and  referring  to  uniform  em- 
ployment on  Sunday  (except  on  one  bog 
visited)  we  should  have  emphasized  the 
fact  that  1910  was  an  unusual  season. 
The  crop  is  ordinarily  harvested  in  five 
weeks  instead  of  seven,  and  Sunday 
work  was  unusually  prevalent  that  year. 
The  work-day  varies  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  size  of  the  crop.  We 
believe  that  we  were  wrong  in  referring 
to  a  ten  or  twelve-hour  day;  later  evi- 


dence  has    shown   that   the   longest   day 
did  not  exceed  ten  and  one-half  hours. 

Our  reference  to  the  ten  and  twelve- 
quart  "peck"  measure  used  on  all  the 
bogs  visited  gave  the  impression  of  de- 
liberate dishonesty  on  the  part  of  tlu- 
owners.  While  we  still  regard  it  as  on. 
a  par  with  the  use  of  loaded  scales  and 
false  bottom  measures  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  compelled  to  prohibit. 
we  did  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  tin- 
pickers  were  generally  familiar  with  the 
size  of  the  measure,  and  were  therefore 
not  deceived  by  its  name.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  this  cause  of  complaint  has. 
now  generally  disappeared  as  the  name 
"peck"  has  been  discarded  by  most  of 
the  bogs  in  favor  "measure." 

The  essential  points  of  our  original 
findings  were  upheld  by  the  photographs 
taken  by  Lewis  W.  Hine  in  1910,  as  well 
as  by  a  second  investigation  of  the  bogs 
in  September,  1911.  We  believe  the 
presentation  of  the  case  by  Charles  L. 
Chute  in  THE  SURVEY  of  December  2, 
1911,  from  which  earlier  misleading: 
statements  were  omitted,  was  accurate  in, 
all  respects.  It  was  designed  at  the 
time  as  a  correction  of  those  errors, 
and  a  summary  of  our  case  after  due 
consideration  of  the  criticisms  offered  b 
our  opponents  concerning  the  first  in 
vestigation.  We  regret  that  it  was  nc 
more  generally  recognized  as  such,  an 
that  thus  our  errors  in  the  leaflet  and  tl: 
first  SURVEY  article  have  been  allowe 
to  obscure  the  conditions  which  urgent 
ly  demanded  and  still  demand  improv 
ment,  namely: 

1.  The  work  of  children  in  picking 
and  carrying  on  the  bogs,  including  many 
under  eight  years  of  age,  has  been  fre- 
quently required  by  parents,  encouraged 
by  padrones,  and  tolerated  by  owners; 

2.  The  presence  of  the  children  on 
the    New   Jersey   bogs    seriously    inter- 
feres with  their  schooling;  and 

3.  The  housing  conditions   on  many 
bogs  were  unspeakably  bad,  and  on  no 
bog  was  there  in  1910  or  1911  adequate 
provision  for  the  pickers  required  when; 
the  crop  was  exceptionally  large. 

We  believe  we  owe  the  foregoing 
statement  to  the  public  and  ourselves 
in  order  that  the  public  may  understand 
that  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee aims  at  a  high  standard  of  accuracy, 
and  where  we  err,  even  in  details,  it  is 
either  because  we  are  misinformed  or 
because,  with  our  attention  focussed  up- 
on the  abuses  of  child  labor  rather  than 
on  a  general  view  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions examined,  we  do  not  scrutinize 
with  sufficient  carefulness  the  material 
brought  to  us  by  our  agents. 

Certain  growers  have  referred  to  the 
presence  of  children  on  the  bogs  as  a 
necessary  evil.  We  trust  that  they  will 
admit  the  sincerity  and  accuracy  of  the 
present  statement  as  evidence  of  our  de- 
sire to  correct  every  error  of  utterance 
or  inference  in  our  published  statements, 
and  will  join  with  us  in  a  new  campaign 
to  abolish  this  evil  whose  necessity  we 
cannot  believe  is  permanent  and  inevit- 
able. It  is  high  time  that  the  heat  of 
controversy  should  give  way  to  a  whole- 
hearted attempt  to  remedy  a  bad  condi- 
tion. OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY. 
[General  secretary  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.] 

New  York. 
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OUR  NEED  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Following  your  sug- 
gestion I  take  up  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  becoming  one-sided  as  so- 
cial workers  and  write  to  thank  Dr. 
Dole  for  his  clear  setting  forth  of  Our 
Need  of  Perspective  [THE  SURVEY,  No- 
vember 7.]  I  talk  with  men  who  have 
accumulated  somewhat  of  this  world's 
goods  and  remind  them  of  others  less 
fortunate,  and  the  prompt,  half-thought- 
out  answers  they  give  me  prove  at  once 
the  need  of  "perspective." 

I  have  a  Socialist  friend  whose  life 
is  one  long-drawn  complaint  against  the 
present  order  of  things — a  dear  good 
fellow  who  is  absolutely  right  as  he  sees 
things  but  he  lacks  "perspective." 

I  read  Maxim  Gorky  and  then  go  over 
into  Russia  expecting  to  find  the  things 
that  he  has  made  so  realistically  real, 
but  I  find  instead  that  Gorky  lacks  the 
"perspective." 

It  is  possible  to  paint  a  word-picture 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  showing  it 
all  adrip  with  blood,  its  rriassacres,  bat- 
tles, its  licentious  Louis  XIV,  its  assas- 
sinations, and  its  men  and  women  im- 
prisoned, exiled,  or  beheaded  for  "opin- 
ion's sake,"  and  say  nothing  of  Gustavus 
laying  the  foundations  of  liberty,  or 
Grotius  writing  the  holiest  principles  of 
duty  or  Galileo  inventing  the  telescope, 
or  Kepler  interpreting  the  language  of 
the  stars — but  would  it  be  a  fair  picture? 

If  we  were  to  paint  only  the  monsters 
in  human  form,  and  ignore  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Massilon,  Pascal,  Corneille, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  and 
Cromwell,  might  it  not  be  justly  said  that 
the  picture  lacked  "perspective"? 

Too  much  of  our  history  is  written 
in  this  way  and  there  is  a  danger  that 
our  close  relations  with  those  who  need 
our  help  will  prevent  our  being  of  the 
greatest  possible  help  just  because  we 
have  no  "perspective." 

In  judging  a  picture  I  am  ever  mind- 
ful of  a  Jamaican  proverb  applied  to  the 
faults  of  a  friend :  "Stan'  farther  off 
minister,  you  see  better."  And  so  it  is 
with  real  life  problems — we  need  the 
"perspective !"  Things  are  bad,  awfully 
bad,  but  things  are  not  all  bad.  We 
must  carry  into  the  valley  something  of 
the  sunshine  that  fell  upon  us  while  we 
were  on  the  mountain-top  enjoying  the 
perspective.  We  must  climb  to  the 
mountain-top  often  for  the  sunshine  and 
the  perspective. 

C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  with  regret 
frequent  statements  that  the  Associated 
Charities  and  other  relief  organizations 
are  having  very  unusual  difficulties  in 
raising  money  this  winter  to  carry  on 
their  work.  This  is  supposed  in  general 
to  be  due  to  business  depression  and  the 
fact  that  so  much  is  being  done  for  the 
Belgians  and  Red  Cross;  but  there  is 
another  factor  in  the  situation  of  which 
the  public  should  be  informed. 

That  is  that  many  suffragists  are  re- 
fusing to  give  to  any  cause  but  suffrage. 
Robert  A.  Woods  in  a  recent  article  on 
Home  Charities  and  the  War  says: 
"The  real  truth  is  that  every  honest 
member  of  the  human  race — one-half  of 


which  is  at  war— should  want  to  sustain 
his  full  multiplied  share  of  the  burdens 
of  a  burdened  world,  reaching  down  in- 
to his  resources  according  to  the  depth 
of  a  need  such  as  comes  only  at  rare 
epochs  in  history."  In  the  face  of  this 
need  it  is  very  enlightening  to  have  suf- 
fragists cut  off  their  subscriptions  alto- 
gether because  "they  are  now  giving 
only  to  suffrage." 

I  have  a  list  of  suffragists  who  have 
given  this  reason  for  refusing  help  either 
in  time  or  money,  for  anti-tuberculosis 
and  hospital  work,  and  for  war  relief. 
Confronted  by  the  greatest  need  the 
world  has  seen,  these  suffragists,  who 
are  following  the  definite  instructions  of 
many  of  their  leaders,  refuse  to  give  to 
anything  but  suffrage ! 

In  the  meantime  money  pours  into  the 
suffrage  coffers — thousands  for  the 
blacklist  campaign,  which  was  such  a 
hopeless  failure,  thousands  for  the  un- 
successful campaigns  in  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Ohio, 
and  already  $150,000  gathered  in  since 
the  war  began  for  the  campaign  in  New 
York  state! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  social  workers, 
who  find  themselves  hampered  this  win- 
ter in  attempting  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  unemployed,  will 
remember  that  there  is  one  class  of 
women  in  the  community  who  are  de- 
liberately refusing  all  aid  to  social  work 
of  every  kind ! 

MARGARET  C.  ROBINSON. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  SUFFRAGE  FENCE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  years  my  friend 
and  I  had  been  sitting  pat  on  the  suf- 
frage fence,  watching  with  a  calm 
smile  of  superiority  the  somewhat  dis- 
orderly struggle  on  the  one  side,  the 
prim,  time-marking  exercises  on  the 
other. 

During  one  of  the  leisure  hours 
which  a  position  on  the  fence  affords, 
we  chanced  to  discover  in  a  labor  bill 
then  pending  a  phrase  or  two  which 
might  imperil  its  chance  of  getting  by 
the  masculine  mind.  For  however  anx- 
ious the  socially  minded  legislator  may 
be  to  shorten  the  day  in  his  neighbor's 
store  or  factory,  he  quails  before  the 
regular  evening  program  of  dish-wash- 
ing, baby-tending  and  sick-nursing 
which  might  accompany  the  posting  of 
a  "time  card"  in  his  own  home. 

Mindful  of  the  hundreds  of  women  to 
whom  Christmas  week  meant  fifty-eight 
hours  of  the  most  fatiguing  work 
crowded  into  five  days,  we  leaned  down 
from  our  suffrage  fence  to  jog  the  el- 
bow of  our  labor  friend  and  whisper 
our  suggestions.  With  deepest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  he  handed  up  the  bill 
to  be  redrafted,  with  the  promise  that 
labor  would  "see  the  bill  through."  Stir- 
ring uneasily  on  our  fence  we  summon- 
ed to  our  aid  the  "sphere  of  influence" 
open  to  the  lone  spinster.  Lawyer,  so- 
cial worker,  legislative  expert  glanced 
kindly  at  our  maiden  attempt  at  a  bill, 
promising  us  succor  at  the  hearing. 

But  a  hurry  call  to  the  State  House 
found  us  with  our  lawyer  friend  in 
Washington,  our  expert  on  a  sick-bed, 
and  our  labor  friend  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  substituting  the  eight-hour 


bill  just  then  before  the  legislature  at 
Washington.  With  a  hurried  argument 
against  the  folly  of  changing  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream  we  crept  meek- 
ly into  the  committee  room  behind  the 
board  back  of  labor,  only  to  hear  him 
conclude  his  five-minute  speech  with  the 
words.  "And  these  women  will  conduct 
the  hearing." 

No  home  duties  claimed  us,  we  knew 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill,  the 
fate  of  our  women  friends  hung  in  the 
balance.  Just  for  once  we  climbed  down 
from  that  fence,  and  told  the  legisla- 
tors how  that  man-made  law  should  be 
amended.  And  we  convinced  them,  so 
that  our  bill  was  recommended  to  the 
House. 

There,  while  labor  pushed  the  bill 
through  by  means  incomprehensible  to 
the  feminine  mind,  we  gave  gentle  tugs 
at  legislative  coat-tails  with  liberal  prof- 
fers of  typewritten  arguments,  until 
a  sudden  demand  for  our  license  to 
lobby  sent  us  scurrying  to  our  woman's 
sphere  in  the  Senate  gallery.  Here  we 
witnessed  with  profoundest  gratitude 
the  enactment  of  our  bill  which,  in  spite 
of  the  "joker"  surreptitiously  added  by 
some  legislative  brother,  affords  to  the 
majority  of  our  women  in  industry  the 
protection  of  a  ten-hour  limit  to  their 
working  day. 

But  for  some  reason,  in  spite  of  our 
gratitude  for  our  very  indirect  repre- 
sentation in  legislative  matters,  it  never 
seemed  worth  while  to  climb  back  on 
to  that  suffrage  fence.  And  on  which 
side  of  the  fence  had  we  come  down, 


MARY  C.  WIGGIN. 


anyway : 

Boston. 

WOMEN  AND  PEACE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  Pethick  Law- 
rence's plea  for  a  Union  of  Women  for 
Constructive  Peace  lacks  conviction, 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  a  union  of  women  for 
destructive  violence.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  saying  this  I  shall  be  accused  of 
failing  to  understand  the  motives  of  the 
militants.  I  do  not  think  I  misunder- 
stand them  for  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
Kaiser  considers  himself  the  champion 
of  peace.  Judging  from  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
remark's  in  your  recent  issue  she  and 
the  Kaiser  want  peace  in  much  the  same 
way  and  on  much  the  same  terms. 

Throughout  her  article  there  is  not 
one  word  of  understanding  of  the  terri- 
ble baptism  of  fire  through  which  the 
world  is  passing — it  is  filled  simply  with 
sex  antagonism  from  start  to  finish.  She 
begins  by  washing  her  hands  and  those 
of  all  other  women  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  war.  This  was  hardly  necessary 
for  no  one  had  ever  accused  her  or  any- 
one sharing  her  views  of  a  large  enough 
outlook  to  make  any  such  responsibility 
possible.  Then  she  taunts  all  men  with 
what  she  calls  the  failure  of  male  gov- 
ernments today.  This  she  does  because 
she  is  unable  to  perceive  the  grandeur  of 
those  governments  of  men  who  have  _so 
rallied  to  protect  the  honor  and  the  faith 
of  the  world. 

Finally  having  shown  herself  so  blind 
to  the  present  situation  that  she  does  not 
even  recognize  its  nature,  she  speaks  of 
this  "new  spirit"  which  women  have 
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brought  into  the  world  and  how  it 
should  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  to  in- 
clude woman  suffrage. 

No  wonder  she  ends  her  article  with 
the  hope  that  when  the  history  of  the 
war  shall  hereafter  be  written  one  chap- 
ter may  tell  of  the  part  played  by  women. 
Are  women  so  insignificant  that  their 
work  must  be  treated  as  a  thing  by  itself 
as  one  would  write  of  the  railroads — of 
the  commissariat — of  the  bombardments 
and  so  forth  ?  Women's  work  like  men's 
work  in  war  as  in  peace  is  everywhere 
that  they  are  needed,  and  it  can  no  more 
be  detached  from  the  whole  than  can  the 
color  of  the  flower  from  the  petal  which 
it  glorifies. 

Women  are  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives as  the  men  of  their  race,  and,  thank 
God !  are  no  more  likely  to  give  up  their 
honor  for  a  supine  peace  than  are  their 
men — nor  where  they  have  the  vision 
will  they  sacrifice  the  civilization,  the 
liberty,  the  very  life  of  the  world,  for 
any  present  ease,  but  rather  will  they 
help  to  win  these  back  at  however  great 
a  sacrifice.  Then  and  then  only  can 
women  talk  of  peace,  and  when  that  time 
comes  they  will  not  lack  a  voice  in  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  that  peace  although 
it  will  not  be  through  the  medium  of 
the  ballot  box  but  in  the  way  that  any 
wise  woman  can  today  make  her  views 
known  in  the  councils  of  men. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  LOWELL  PUTNAM. 

Boston. 

THE  REDLIGHT  VOTE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 14,  is  an  article  on  the  redlight 
abatement  act,  known  as  amendment  No. 
4,  which  received  a  majority  vote  from 
the  electors  of  California  on  November 
3,  1914,  and  on  the  recall  of  State  Sen- 
ator Grant  of  the  nineteenth  district  at 
a  previous  special  election  which,  with- 
out further  explanation,  is  misleading. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grant  was  recall- 
ed solely  because  he  was  one  of  the  "im- 
practical reformers"  referred  to  in  your 
article  and  not  on  account  of  the  brothel 
vote  as  stated.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
votes  cast  in  the  thirtieth,  thirty-first, 
thirty-second  and  thirty-third  assembly 
districts  in  San  Francisco  (Grant's  dis- 
trict) on  his  recall  and  on  the  redlight 
abatement  act,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

For  Aijainst  For  Against 
Grant  Grant  No.  4    No.  4 


Assembly  District 
Thirtieth 

(Residential) 
Thirtii-flr>t 

(Residential) 
Thlrtn-neconil 

(Includes  Tenderloin)  662 
Thirtv-tMrd 

(Includes       Barbary 

foast)  158 


.  .  156   203   204   349 
..3165  3263  3134  6277 


654   542   901 


552   185   710 


4141  4672  4065  8237 

The  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  assembly 
disttfcts  are  purely  residential  and  are 
as  respectable  as  any  two  similar  dis- 
tricts in  any  American  city,  whereas 
your  article  would  infer  the  contrary. 
On  the  other  hand  the  thirty-second  dis- 
trict includes  the  San  Francisco  tender- 
loin and  the  thirty-third  district  the  no- 
torious Barbarv  Coast. 

The  above  figures  show  that  in  the 
two  residential  districts  Grant  lost  by 


145  votes  and  the  redlight  abatement  act 
lost  by  3,288  votes,  and  that  Grant  car- 
ried the  thirty-second  district  which  in- 
cludes the  tenderloin.  The  'vote  in  the 
thirty-third  speaks  for  itself. 

The  vote  on  the  redlight  abatement 
act  in  the  first  two  districts  is,  in  my 
opinion,  attributable  to  two  facts:  one, 
the  opposition  of  respectable  proper- 
ty owners  to  the  rank  injustice  to  all 
innocent  property  owners  affected  by 
the  act;  the  other,  to  the  protest  of  these 
respectable  voters  against  the  inevitable 
result  of  scattering  vice  throughout 
their  districts  in  the  event  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act. 

Grant's  case  is  most  admirably  stated 
by  the  Argonaut  in  the  issue  of  October 
17,    1914,   under  the  heading,   Hoist  by 
His  Petard,  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 
E.  A.  SELFRIDGE,  JR. 
[President  Northwestern  Redwood  Com- 
pany.] 

Northwestern,  Cal. 


[THE  SURVEY  is  as  glad  to  publish 
Mr.  Selfridge's  interpretation  of  the 
vote  on  the  recall  of  Senator  Grant,  as 
it  was  to  publish  the  interpretation  of 
another  Californian  in  the  news  report 
to  which  he  refers.  The  vote  on  Grant 
in  the  thirty-third  (Barbary  Coast)  dis- 
trict does  indeed,  as  he  says,  speak  for 
itself.  The  vote  in  the  other  districts 
was  mildly  for  or  against  him. 

The  initiative  measure  and  the  cam- 
paign against  Grant  originated  in  the 
Barbary  Coast.  There  were  ugly 
charges  of  forged  signatures  on  the  re- 
call petition.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
election  returns  might  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  Barbary  Coast  struck 
savagely  at  the  man  who  threatened  the 
ruin  of  its  trade  in  prostitution,  and 
that  the  indifferent  "good"  voters  of 
the  residential  districts  held  and  lightly 
discarded  the  balance  of  power. 

Although  Grant  has  lost  his  seat  in 
the  state  Senate,  the  issue  on  which  he 
made  his  fight — the  approval  of  the 
redlight  abatement  law — was  upheld  by 
some  50,000  votes  throughout  the  state. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  "inno- 
cent property  owners"  are  affected  by  a 
redlight  abatement  act.  All  such  acts 
with  which  we  are  familiar  apply  only 
to  property  used  for  immoral  purposes. 
Upon  proof  in  court,  an  injunction  is  is- 
sued against  its  further  use  for  immoral 
purposes.  But  it  may  be  used  for  all 
"innocent"  purposes,  and  all  "innocent" 
property  is  without  the  scope  of  the  law. 
The  abatement  and  injunction  acts  in 
other  states  have  been  widely  approved 
as  moving  in  the  right  direction  in  that 
they  penalize  the  property — the  profits — 
and  not  the  prostitute. — EDITOR.] 

THE  RED  FLAG 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Yesterday  a  work- 
ingman  said  to  me,  apropos  of  a  recent 
newspaper  item  about  Socialists  being 
forbidden  to  parade  with  red  flags:— 
"It  w  a  pity  they  want  to  use  that  color." 

I  asked  him.  "Do  you  know  what  the 
significance  is?"  and  he  answered  "No, 
but  I  don't  like  it." 

When  I  explained  the  meaning,  his 
comment  was,  "Well  its  a  pity  more  peo- 


ple don't  understand  that." 

I  think  so,  too — not  because  I  attacl 
any  great  importance  to  this  bit  of  sym- 
bolism, but  because  I  have  found  a  verj 
general  and  deep-rooted  dislike  of  tht 
red  flag,  springing  from  a  tendency  tc 
associate  it  with  violence,  danger,  etc., — 
a  dislike  which  actually  breeds  prejudice 
against  the  Socialist  movement,  in  my 
opinion. 

Now  the  red  flag  stands  for  universal 
brotherhood — red  being  the  color  of  the 
common  blood  that  runs  through  the 
veins  of  all  mankind.  It  means  just 
this  and  nothing  more,  and  when  Social- 
ists put  the  red  flag  ahead  of  the  nation- 
al emblem  it  means  that  they  are  put- 
ting internationalism  higher  than  nation- 
alism, that  is  all. 

This  is  no  time  to  cry  down  the  red 
flag.  Never  in  the  world's  history  was 
there  greater  need  for  the  spirit  of 
which  it  is  the  symbol. 

In  the  churches  we  hear  it  sung: 
"His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar." 
Why  are  these  singers  so  horrified  when 
the  blood-red  banner  is  actually  borne 
down  the  street,  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  highest  social  aspirations  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  working- 
men  and  women  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  world? 

NINA  BULL. 

Buffalo. 

THE  SEAMEN'S  BILL 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  criticism  of  An- 
drew Furuseth,  president  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  on  my  article  on  Our 
Natural  Waterways  and  the  LaFollette 
Seamen's  Bill,  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected — but  he  does  not  quite  hew  to. 
the  line.  In  his  reference  to  the  Vol- 
turno  disaster,  he  does  not  mention  that 
during  the  gale  when  this  disaster  oc- 
curred such  experienced  men  as  were  in 
charge  of  the  attending  vessels  (and 
surely  he  will  not  contend  that  the  offi- 
cers of  all  these  vessels  were  without 
skill  as  seamen)  did  not  dare  to  put  over 
any  life-boats  for  some  time,  even  boats 
without  passengers,  and  then  only  with 
the  bravest  men  who  volunteered  to 
man  them.  After  the  oil  vessel  had 
smoothed  the  waters  somewhat,  more 
boats  were  put  out.  It  was  not  the  lack 
of  skilled  men,  as  he  suggests,  but  the 
gale,  and  if  the  Volturno  had  put  all 
her  passengers  overboard  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  fire,  even  with  the  best  men  in 
the  world  as  crews,  the  chances  are  that 
the  losses  would  have  been  ten  to  one 
over  what  they  were. 

His  reference  to  the  Monroe  being  so 
undermanned  that  she  neglected  to  put 
down  her  hatches  properly  on  leaving 
New  York,  is  begging  the  question  in  a 
very  feeble  manner;  also  that  the  Em- 
press of  Ireland  did  not  have  the  neces- 
sary number  of  real  skilled  men  "to  close 
her  compartments,"  and  that  it  "was  an- 
other case  of  open  hatches"  seems  also 
to  be  begging  the  question  in  a  worse 
degree.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
the  duty  of  the  seamen  to  batten  down 
the  hatches  on  the  Monroe,  this  being 
done  by  the  shore  crew  which  loaded 
the  ship.  The  hatches  on  these  ships  are 
always  closed  before  they  leave  port  by 
expert  men. 
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Ir.  Furuseth's  reference  to  "going 
ra  the  bay  of  New  York" — "defined 
the  court  of  admiralty  and  marine 
'  writers  as  harbors"  needs  a  little 
re  definite  proof.  The  harbor  line  of 
York  harbor  is  not  understood  by 
Inspection  Department  as  including 

e  lower  bay  to  my  best  knowledge  and 

lief  after  diligent  inquiry  from  authori- 

tive  sources,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
can  prove  that  the  lower  bay  is  in- 

uded    in    the    habor    any    federal    au- 

lority. 

The  statement  that  "not  more  than 
twenty  vessels  under  the  American  flag 
would  be  compelled  to  increase  their 
crews"  is  so  ridiculous  that  an  answer  to 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  in  view  of  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
merchant  marine  to  fend  off  the  unsafe 
and  impractical  parts  of  the  LaFollette 
bill ;  nor  does  it  seem  plausible  that  the 
Seamen's  Union  would  support  a  paid 
representative  at  Washington  for  nine- 
teen years  merely  to  increase  the  crews 
of  twenty  vessels.  This  is  really  pre- 
suming too  much  on  the  gullibility  of 
the  public. 

The  International  Conference  on 
Safety  at  Sea,  which  was  made  up  of 
the  ablest  marine  men  of  all  the  mari- 
time nations,  is  given  very  scant  courtesy 
in  the  flippant  remark  that  "the  only 
recommendations  of  real  value  that  came 
from  that  conference  are  the  recommen- 
dations as  to  standard  of  life-boats,  and 
these  recommendations  are  embodied  in 
the  Alexander  substitute  (House)  for 
the  La  Follette  seamen's  bill  (Senate)." 

The  findings  of  this  conference  are 
considered  so  important  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  has  recom- 
mended their  ratification  by  the  Senate 
in  his  message  just  issued  and  it  certainly 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Furuseth's  reference  to  the  Fall 
River  boats  having  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying life-boats  does  not  mention  the 
fact  that  the  Fall  River  Line  has  been 
a  railroad  owned  corporation,  doing  busi- 
ness parallel  to  its  own  road,  so  that 
what  is  lost  on  the  steamer  would  be 
taken  by  the  railroad,  and  also  the  fact 
that  these  steamers  have  cut  their  li- 
censes to  such  an  extent  as  to  most 
seriously  injure  their  passenger  earnings 
and  in  fact  have  injured  them  beyond  a 
point  where  a  private  corporation  could 
endure  if  not  backed  as  in  this  case  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Mr.  Furuseth  also  seems  to  object  to 
the  suggestion  "that  a  technical  com- 
mission be  appointed  bv  the  government 
to  review  our  navigation  laws  and  to 
pass  on  proposed  legislation,  such  com- 
mission to  be  made  uo  of  the  best  ma- 
rine brains  in  the  country,  the  best  naval 
architect,  the  best  marine  engineer,  the 
most  intelligent  navigating  officers,  both 
on  the  ocean  and  on  inland  waters — the 
most  successful  steamboat  operators. 
This  commission,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  formu- 
late rigid  but  intelligent  rules  for  each 
of  the  varied  classes  of  our  varied  ma- 
rine." 

He  clips  his  renlv  to  this  bv  curtlv 
sayine  that  T  suggested  "a  commission  of 
the  shipping  interests."  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader's  intelligence  to  fr>rm  his  own  con- 
clusion as  to  these  statements. 

"OFFICER  OF  THE  INLAND  MARINE." 
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Detroit  has  opened  a  second  municipal 
"health  center"  or  free  clinic.  Dr.  William 
H.  Price,  city  health  officer,  says  that  the 
people  are  growing  accustomed  to  the  clin- 
ics, and  that  therefore  more  satisfactory 
work  is  being  accomplished  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  time. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  repre- 
sentatives of  fourteen  city  colleges  helped 
to  form  the  Association  of  Urban  Univer- 
sities. These  municipal  colleges  are  aim- 
ing to  do  for  their  cities  what  many  state 
universities  are  now  doing  for  their  states — 
awaken  the  public  to  the  value  of  expert 
knowledge  and  train  them  in  municipal, 
state  and  national  citizenship. 


The  Denver  Department  of  Health  re- 
cently vaccinated  over  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons within  ten  days.  This  was  done  free 
of  charge  and  in  some  cases  under  com- 
pulsion. The  department  apparently  does 
not  fear  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  at  this 
time,  though  during  the  past  year  there 
were  one  hundred  cases  in  Denver  as  com- 
pared with  nineteen  in  Greater  New  York. 
"Any  one  who  develops  smallpox,"  says 
the  vigorous  little  municipal  paper,  The 
City  of  Denver,  "has  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself." 


The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  has  opened  an  office  at  5  Ash- 
burton  Place,  Boston.  The  officers  of  the 
society  are:  Harvey  H.  Baker,  Boston, 
president;  Doctor  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Wav- 
erly,  vice-president;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Thomp- 
son, Gardner,  secretary;  John  Koren,  Bos- 
ton, treasurer;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams, 
formerly  resident  physician  at  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
first  assistant  physician  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  Boston,  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


The  first  attempt  to  enforce  the  chijd 
labor  law  in  Pennsylvania  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  this  past  summer.  Of  3,954 
children  examined  for  employment  certifi- 
cates, only  about  one-fourth  passed  with 
perfect  physical  record;  427  certificates 
were  held  until  defects  of  eyes  or  teeth 
should  be  corrected;  17  were  refused  be- 
cause of  permanent  disability.  Six  physi- 
cians from  the  city  division  of  medical 
inspection  of  schools  and  one  from  the  de- 
partment of  labor  and  industry  co-operated 
in  this  work. 


The  Joliet  Prison  Post,  published  month- 
ly by  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the 
warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary, 
is  rounding  out  its  first  year  with  success. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  is  contributed 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  October 
number  contains  Superintendent  William 
C.  Graves'  account  of  changes  he  is  intro- 
ducing in  the  reformatory  at  Pontiac, 
summed  up  in  his  statement  of  it  to  the 
boys :  "When  we  open  to  you  a  way  for 
the  growth  of  good,  the  responsibility  is 
upon  you  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make 
good." 


The  unique  suggestion  that  injuries  from 
bonfires  and  matches  might  be  lessened  by 
dressing  children  in  fireproof  clothing, 
comes  from  Dr.  Charles  F.  Pabst,  coroner's 
physician  of  Brooklyn.  As  reported  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dr. 
Pabst  suggests  "that  parents  fireproof  the 
cowboy  and  Indian  suits  so  much  in  vogue, 
the  fringes  of  which  are  constant  sources 
of  danger  from  fire;  and  also  fireproof  lace 
curtains  and  other  hangings  liable  to  be 
ignited  by  children  playing  with  matches  at 
home.  The  articles  to  be  rendered  fire- 
proof are  to  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a 
pound  of  ammonium  phosphate  (costing 
perhaps  25  cents)  in  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
solution  is  entirely  harmless  for  both  the 
child  and  the  material  washed." 

NEW  CHARITY  PAPER 

A  little  four-page  newspaper,  the  Help- 
ing Hand,  recently  started  by  the  Federat- 
ed Charities  of  Baltimore,  proved  so  popu- 
lar that  three  editions  totaling  20,000  copies 
had  to  be  printed  of  volume  1,  number  1. 
The  paper  tells  of  what  the  Federated 
Charities  is  doing,  lists  situations  wanted, 
tells  where  to  send  surplus  clothing  and 
furniture,  and  in  general  adds  force  to  the 
society's  motto :  "Do  more  than  help  the 
poor  in  their  poverty;  help  them  out  of  it.'* 

A  REGRETTED  MISTAKE 

In  THE  SURVEY  of  December  5  in  the 
first  editorial,  in  discussing  the  Ohio  con- 
stitutional amendment  with  reference  to 
the  minimum  wage,  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  last  legislature  authorized  the 
Industrial  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the 
wages  of  women  in  department  stores  and 
there  follows  this  statement:  "The  report 
is  not  yet  available."  This  report  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Industrial  Commission  several 
months  ago  and  was  reviewed  at  some 
length  by  THE  SURVEY  in  the  issue  of 
July  25. 

CONFERENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  December 
28-29,  the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Unemployment  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association.  Municipal  of- 
ficials, relief  executives  and  investigators 
will  participate.  Public  action  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed— from  the  standpoint  of  the  city  by- 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  director  of  public  works, 
Philadelphia ;  of  the  state  by  John  P.  Jack- 
son, commissioner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and 
of  the  nation  by  Meyer  London,  Socialist 
congressman-elect  from  New  York  city. 

JACOB  BUS'S  BOOKS 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Riis  about  200  volumes 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  Many  of  the  reports  and  pamphlets 
have  an  especial  interest  in  that  they  con- 
tain his  autograph  or  inscriptions  to  him 
from  the  authors  of  important  pieces  of 
social  research  or  writing,  whose  gift  books 
they  were.  Others  have  notes  and  com- 
ments in  Mr.  Riis's  handwriting.  They 
were  taken  from  the  shelves  of  the  little 
literary  "den,"  with  its  fireplace  and 
trophies  of  newspaperdom  and  reform, 
which  he  built  years  ago  in  the  back  yard 
of  his  home  at  Richmond  Hill. 

The  Sage  Foundation  Library,  to  which 
the  books  are  given,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  library  instituted  many  years  ago  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York.  It  covers  the  general  fields  of  prac- 
tical sociology  and  economics,  is  located 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Sage  Foundation 
Building,  at  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  and  is  open  to  the  public,  its  tables 
and  alcoves  providing  a  convenient  work 
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THE  BANK  FOR 
SAVINGS 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
280  Fourth  Avenue.         December  9th,  1914 


191st  SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  an  interest 
dividend  for  the  Six  Months  ending  December 
31st.  1914.  at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on 
all  sums  of  $5.00  and  upward  entitled  thereto, 
and  payable  on  and  after  January  20th,  1915. 
The  dividend  will  be  credited  to  depositors  'as 
principal  January  1st,  1915.  Deposits  made  on 
or  before  January  9th,  1915,  will  draw  interest 
from  January  1st,  1915. 


WALTER  TRIMBLE.  President. 
LEWIS  B.  GAWTRY.  Secretory. 
JAMES  KNOWLES.  Comptroller. 


GREENWICH 
SAYINGS  BANK 

(Incorporated  1833) 

S.E.  Cor.  6th  Ave.  and  16th  Street 
NEW   YORK 

TWO-RATE  INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
Six  Months  ending  December  31st,  1914 

On  all  sums  from  $5  to  $3,000  to  depositors 
entitled  to  interest  under  the  by-laws  at  the  rate 
of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  per  annum,  on  so 
much  of  every  account  as  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000;  and  at  the  rate  of  THREE  and  ONE- 
HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  so  much 
of  every  account  as  shall  exceed  $1 ,000  payable 
on  and  after  JAN.  18.  1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  JAN.  B 
will  draw  interest  from  JAN.  I,  1915. 

JAMES  QU1NLAN,  President. 

CHARLES  M.  DUTCHER,  Treasurer. 

FRANCIS  M.  BACON.  JR..  (. 

B.  OGDEN  CHISOLM.         ^ 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are  I  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


place.  It  was  Mrs.  Riis's  thought  to  place 
the  books  where  they  would  be  permanent- 
ly available  for  social  workers  and  writers 
in  the  city  where  Mr.  Riis  put  in  the  major 
part  of  his  life. 

RURAL  HOME  EDUCATION 

Several  bulletins  suggesting  courses  of 
reading  for  boys  and  girls  in  rural  locali- 
ties have  been  issued  by  the  Home  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  United  States  Bur- 
eau of  Education.  This  division,  recently 
established,  aims  to  make  the  homes  of 
the  country  better  educational  institutions. 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  outlines  four  tasks 
for  it :  to  provide  general  reading  courses 
and  give  advice  to  parents  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  their  children ;  to  give 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  early 
physical,  mental  and  moral  education  of 
children,  with  special  emphasis  on  health ; 
to  bring  about  closer  co-operation  between 
the  home  and  school  while  children  are  in 
school;  and  to  extend  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  after  they  have  left  school, 
chiefly  through  courses  of  reading. 

RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

The  Record  of  the  Hague.  Compiled  by 
Denys  P.  Myers.  Pamphlet  Series.  World 
Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOYS'  WORK. 
SEEKS  POSITION  IN  BOYS'  HOME 
SERVICE  FIRST,  MONEY  OF  SEC- 
ONDARY IMPORTANCE.  DISTANCE 
N.O  CONSIDERATION.  ADDRESS  1299 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  (American)  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  institution,  experienced  in 
institutional  management.  Executive  ability. 
References.  Address  2608  SURVEY. 

PHYSICAL  Director,  7  years'  teaching 
experience,  Instructor  in  Athletics,  boxing, 
wrestling  and  swimming,  seeks  a  new  con- 
nection. Address  1216  SURVEY. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  welcomed  Tel.  248  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


The  Facts  About  Belgium.  A  compila- 
tion presenting  the  Belgian  case  in  the 
present  European  War.  Belgian  Legation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Payment  of  Fines  in  Installments 
by  Offenders.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  Public  Library,  1005 
City  Hall,  Chicago. 


Trade  Conditions  and  Opportunities  in 
South  America.  Industrial  Development 
Bulletin  No.  2.  State  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


The  Vocational  Guidance  Propaganda  of 
the  League.  Leaflet  No.  10.  The  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Connecticut.  36  Pearl 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  Price  20  cents. 


Danish  Elementary  Rural  Schools,  with 
some  reference  to  seminaries  for  the  train- 
ing of  rural  teachers.  By  H.  W.  Foght. 
Bulletin,  1914,  No.  24.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  Washington. 


A  list  of  speakers  and  their  subjects  in 
twenty-five  states  is  announced  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Social  Service  Bulletin 
of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, 2512  Park  Place,  Evanston,  111. 


Safety  in  the  Care  and  Use  of  Industrial 
Railways.  Safety  Bulletin  No.  16.  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association,  Committee 
Safety  and  Sanitation,  M.  W.  Alexander, 
Chairman,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  Church  and   Industrial  Warfare: 
report   on   the   labor   troubles   in   Colorad 
and     Michigan.     By    the    Rev.    Henry    . 
Atkinson.     Federal    Council    of    Churche 
of  Christ  in  America,  105  East  22d  Stree 
New  York. 


An  Application  of  the  Teachings  of 
Christ  to  the  Relation  of  the  Employer  to 
his  Employes.  By  Marshall  A.  Granger. 
Hattie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial  Essays 
in  Applied  Christianity.  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


The  Organization  and  Administration  of 
the  Pauper  Department.  The  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  the  Health  De- 
partment. April,  1914.  Reports  of  a  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Springfield  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Can  Insurance  Experience  Be  Applii 
to  Lengthen  Life?  By  Arthur  Hunter, 
tuary  New  York  Life  Insurance  Companj 
An  address  delivered  before  the  eighth  an 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Lif 
Insurance  Presidents,  1  Madison  Avenue 
New  York. 
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Moral  Education  in  the  High  Sc 
By  Edward  O.  Sisson.  Ph.D..  Commis 
sioner  of  Education.  Boise,  Idaho.  Re- 
printed from  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu 
cation,  edited  by  Paul  Monroe.  The  M,ac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  Crusader.  A  special  issue  to  ser_ 
as  a  review  of  the  organized  movement  in 
Wisconsin  versus  tuberculosis.  No.  4!i. 
November,  1914.  Published  by  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association,  University  Extension 
Building.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price  25  cents. 

A  Year  Book  of  the  Church  and  Social 
Service  in  the  United  States.  By  Harry 
F.  Ward.  Commission  on  the  Church  arid 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  Y'ork  city. 


The  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and 
International  Peace,  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Secretary,  at  the 
Church  Peace  Conference,  Constance,  Ger- 
many, August  2,  1914.  The  Church  Peace 
Union,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 


Practical  Statistics  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  Community  Sickness  Expe- 
rience. By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing,  St 
Louis,  April  25,  1914.  The  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America,  Newark 
N.  J.  

Poverty  and  Tuberculosis.  Two  years  ol 
the  Home  Hospital  Experiment.  Methods 
results  and  comparative  cost  of  the  com- 
bined home  and  hospital  treatment  o_ 
families  made  dependent  by  tuberculosis 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East  22d  Street 
New  York  city. 

Industrial  Accidents  in  the  United  States 
and  Their  Relative  Frequency  in  Differen 
Occupations.  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
Address  delivered  before  the  Detroit  Con 
ference  of  Accident  Underwriters,  Milwau 
kee.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  o 
America,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Utah's  Minimum  Wage  Law  for  Fe 
males.  Paper  read  by  H.  T.  Haines 
commissioner  of  immigration,  labor  an< 
statistics  of  Utah,  before  the  National  Con 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Governments 
Labor  Officials  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  a 
Nashville,  Tenn.  State  Bureau  of  Immi 
gration,  Labor  and  Statistics,  421  Fel 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Rural    Schoolhouses     and     Grounds.     B\ 
Fletcher   B.    Dresslar.     Bulletin,    1914.    X< 
12.     Whole    No.     585.     U.     S.     Bureau    o 
Education,    Washington,    D.    C.     Price    50 
cents.     Government  Printing  Office,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  The  main  purpose  of  this  bul 
letin  is  to  offer  suggestions  with  referenc 
to  the  construction  of  rural  school  buildings 
especially  from  the  sanitary  and  educationa 
point  of  view. 


THE   WAIUNG   WALL  IN   JERUSALEM 

"No  longer  typical  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine."      Taken  September  29,   1914— 
the  day  before  the  festival  of  Yom  Kippur. 


PALESTINE  in  WAR    TIME 
FOOD  and  FUNDS  cut  SHORT 

How  $50,000    in  American  relief  reached 
Jerusalem;  told  by  the  man  who  carried  it 

ROCKEFELLERS  for  TRUCE; 
The  OPERA  TORS  STUBBORN 

Split  in  policy  under  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, brought  out  at  the    Denver    hearings 


The  CARE  of  the  WO UNDED 
in  the  two  BALKAN  WARS 

Are  we  prepared  to  conserve  life  back  of 
the    battle-lines  discussed   by    Major  Ford 


OLD  SONGS  and  BALLADS  of 
the  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS 

An  unconscious  record  of  character,  tem- 
per and  development  of  our   native  stock 

SEGREGA  TION   and  the   SOIL  ; 
DISCUSSED  byaSOUTHERNER 

Attitude  of  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent 
white  farmers  toward  Negro  land  ownership 

NEW  YORK  PURSE  STRINGS 
and  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

A  further  installment  of  Mr.  Lane's  series  on 
what  lies  underneath  a  civil  service  clash 


AMERICA  and  PEACE-1915; 
STOP   EXPORTS  for    WAR 

And  so  end  our  ignoble  part  in  it:   Four 
immediate  proposals  by  Edward  T.  Devine 


Price  25  Cents 


January  2,  1915 
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UNITED    CHARITIES    BUILDING,    105    EAST    22d    STREET 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 

Play  and  Reci 
Neighborhood 
Correctional 
Family  Rehal 
Probation  for 
Housing 

* 

Information  a 

INSTITUTES  1915 

•cation                   February  1  —  20                  George  Ellsworth  Johnson 
Work                  April  19—  May  8                 Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch 
Problems               April  19—  May  8                 O.  F.  Lewis 
lilitation                May  24—  June  12               Porter  R.  Lee 
Juveniles              May  24—  June  12                Henry  W.  Thurston  ' 
May  24  —  June  12                Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 

TPHE  Institutes  are  intended  for  persons  actually  engaged 
in  the  particular  branches  of  social  work  specified.  Two 
of  them  will  be  held  immediately  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence  of   Charities  and  Correction,  and  three  immediately 
after.     Playground  workers   are  invited  in  February. 

Each  Institute  occupies  a  period  of  three  weeks  of  inten- 
sive study  of  practical  problems.     The  program  consists  of 
class  discussion,  personal  conference,  excursions,  lectures, 
and  observation,  in  varying  proportions. 
Admission  is  by  invitation  in  all  instances,  and  the  mem- 
bership in  each  group  is  limited  to  twenty-five.    The  only 
charge  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars. 
Write  for  further  information  if  you  are  interested  in  any 
of  these  Institutes,  and  send  us  the  names  of  other  social 
workers  who  should  be  invited  to  attend. 

)out  the  regular  two-year  course  of  training  may  also  be  had  on  application. 

H 


OME   WORK   FROM    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS FACTORIES 


FOUR,  FIVE,  and  six  cents  an 
hour  is  the  price  paid  for  much  of  the 
work  given  out  by  Massachusetts  fac- 
tories to  home  workers.  A  recent  in- 
quiry shows  that  65.5  per  cent  of  the 
home  workers  studied  receive  less  than 
ten  cents  an  hour.  In  the  paper  goods 
industry,  36  per  cent  of  the  home  work- 
ers earn  less  than  four  cents  an  hour, 
59  per  cent  less  than  six  cents  and  88 
per  cent  less  than  ten. 

This  survey  of  industrial  home  work 
in  Massachusetts  was  made  by  the  de- 
partment of  research,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  A  report  of  it  has  just  been 
published  by  the  bureau.  The  investiga- 
tion was  directed  by  the  two  bodies  in 
co-operation.  The  chapters  on  the  Prob- 
lem of  Home  Work  and  Analysis  of 
Conditions  in  Home  Work  Industries 
were  written  by  Prof.  Amy  Hewes,  sup- 
ervisor of  investigation  for  the  depart- 
ment of  research. 

The  study  revealed  a  much  larger 
number  of  industries  involving  home 
work  than  had  been  appreciated  even  by 
those  who  planned  the  investigation.  It 
covered  not  only  wearing  apparel,  the 
work  for  which  a  license  is  now  re- 
quired in  Massachusetts,  but  also  jewelry 
and  silverware,  celluloid  goods,  brushes, 
silk  goods,  toys  and  games,  sporting 
goods,  and  numerous  other  scattered  in- 
dustries. 

The  findings  of  the  report  show  that 
home  work  in  Massachusetts  is  not  a 
tenement  house  problem,  that  it  is  not  a 
problem  of  large  cities  only,  that  the 
families  involved  are  not  dependent  on 
home  work,  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  generally  prevailing  is  extreme- 
ly low,  that  the  average  income  from 
home  work  for  the  family  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  of  great  significance  to  the 
family  budget  and  that  one-fifth  of  the 
workers  were  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Thus,  only  36  out  of  1,450  families 
were  shown  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
home  work,  and  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
families  and  4  per  cent  of  the  individuals 
received  an  annual  income  ;of  $300  or 
1  over,  while  63  per  cent  of  the  families 
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and  60  per  cent  of  the  individuals  re- 
ceived an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$100. 

While  the  investigation  proved  that 
conditions  in  the  homes  where  industrial 
processes  are  carried  on  did  not  duplicate 
those  as  described  by  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
nevertheless  the  conspicuous  evils  of 
low  wages,  of  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment and  of  child  labor  were  shown  to 
be  common  to  conditions  in  both  states. 
Child-labor  on  industrial  home  work  has 
been  prohibited  by  Massachusetts  since 
this  study  was  made. 

The  report,  issued  as  a  state  docu- 
ment, makes  no  specific  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  future  regula- 
tion of  home  work.  It  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  licensing  for  work  on 
wearing  apparel  conducted  previous  to 
the  time  when  this  report  was  made, 
during  the  year  1912-13,  failed  to  reach 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  workers 
involved;  that  large  numbers  of  manu- 
facturers give  out  goods  for  home  work 
and  yet  are  not  regulated  in  any  way; 
and  that  many  of  these,  if  not  all,  need 
regulation  as  greatly  as  does  work  on 
wearing  apparel. 


SUNDAYS   FOR   1915 


January  3 
January  24 
February  7 
February  21 
April  4 
April  ii 
May  9 
May  16 
May  30 
June  13 
July  4 
September  5 
October  31 
November  21 
November  28 
December  19 


New  Year's  Sunday 
Child  Labor  Sunday 
Lincoln's  Sunday 
Washington's  Sunday 
Easter  Sunday 
Sabbath  Observance 
Mothers'  Sunday 
Peace  Sunday 
Memorial  Sunday 
Children's  Sunday 
Independence  Day 
Labor  Sunday 
Prison  Sunday 
Thanksgiving  Sunday 
Tuberculosis  Sunday 
or  26  Christmas  Sunday. 


In  Minnesota  the  recent  tuberculosis  Sun- 
day, November  29,  was  the  start  of  a  pub- 
lic health  week — measles  Monday,  typhoid 
Tuesday,  whooping  cough  Wednesday,  chil- 
dren's Thursday,  fly-day  Friday  and  seal 
day  Saturday.  The  success  of  the  cam- 
paign is  reported  to  have  been  unprece- 
dented in  public  health  education  in  the 
state. 


GERMAN   FORESIGHT  IN   CARE 
OF  THE  WOUNDED 

WHAT  THE  SURVEY  has  already 
published  concerning  social  welfare  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  during 
the  war,  as  reported  by  Herr  von  Hoff- 
man in  the  issue  for  October  24,  is  in- 
terestingly supplemented  by  Raymond  E. 
Swing,  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  "From  the  right 
wing  of  the  German  army  in  France" 
he.  writes  of  the  care  given  to  wounded 
German  soldiers  as  follows: 

"No  detail  of  the  German  army  is 
worked  out  to  greater  lengths,  or  with 
more  foresight,  than  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  One  detail  of  this  work 
shows  the  German  army  at  its  best 
Every  soldier  has  sewn  under  a  corner 
of  his  coat  a  strip  of  rubber  cloth.  Un- 
der this  strip  is  a  piece  of  antiseptic 
gauze,  a  strip  of  bandage  and  some 
plaster  and  cloth  for  the  outer  bandage. 
This  cloth  bears  in  simple  pictures  di- 
rections for  dressing  every  sort  of 
wound.  When  a  soldier  is  wounded  ei- 
ther he  or  some  comrade  rips  open  this 
package  and  applies  at  once  the  life- 
saving  dressing,  which  will  last  at  any 
rate  until  the  soldier  is  brought  to  a 
station  where  the  first  scientific  atten- 
tion is  given. 

"Through  this  simple  and  inexpensive 
device,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
German  soldiers,  who  have  been  slight- 
ly wounded  in  battle,  have  returned  to 
their  comrades  within  a  few  days  com- 
pletely well,  and  have  taken  their  places 
in  the  ranks  once  more.  Without  this 
care  a  large  percentage  of  the  wounds 
would  become  inflamed,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  hundreds  of  wounded  French 
prisoners  captured  by  the  Germans. 

"The  sanitary  corps,  well  provided 
with  stretchers  and  bandages,  gather  up 
the  wounded  on  or  near  the  firing  lines 
and  bring  them  to  a  gathering  point  a 
little  way  behind  the  lines.  Here  the 
army  surgeons  are  ready  to  begin  work 
at  once  upon  the  most  urgent  cases,  as- 
sisted by  members  of  the  corps.  From 
this  first  gathering  point,  the  wounded 
soldiers  are  put  on  stretchers  in  Red 
Cross  wagons  and  carried  to  the  field 
hospitals  a  few  miles  farther  back, 
where  doctors  and  nurses  are  at  work. 
These  hospitals  are  usually  established 
in  village  churches  or  town  halls. 

"From  these  little  field  hospital,  r.s 
soon  as  the  men  can  be  moved,  they  are 
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taken  to  some  general  hospital  in  the 
nearest  large  city,  where  several  thou- 
sands can  be  cared  for.  Such  a  hospital 
exists  in  the  building  of  a  normal  col- 
lege, where  every  corner  is  used  to 
house  wounded  men.  Slightly  wounded 
soldiers,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to 
leave  for  a  while  in  the  field  hospitals, 
are  sent  directly  to  these  larger  hos- 
pitals and  thence,  after  a  short  conva- 
lescence, are  loaded  into  Red  Cross 
trains  and  sent  home  for  recovery. 
Later  they  return  to  take  their  places 
in  the  regiments. 

"One  of  the  finest  examples  of  char- 
ity given  during  the  war  is  a  splendid 
Red  Cross  train,  entirely  equipped  as  a 
modern  hospital,  even  having  a  first- 


class  operating  room.  This  train  was 
given  to  the  army  by  the  citizens  of 
Wilmersdorff,  who  also  employed  an  ex- 
cellent surgeon.  Scores  of  lives  will  be 
saved  through  this  small  outlay  oi 
money. 

"After  a  great  battle,  the  sanitary 
corps  has  been  unable  to  cope  quickly 
enough  with  the  work,  but  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances  the  provision  made 
has  been  ample. 

"The  identity  of  each  soldier  is  easily 
determined  from  the  name  plate  which 
he  wears  in  a  little  leather  purse  sus- 
pended from  around  the  neck.  After  a 
battle  these  plates  are  gathered  from 
the  dead  and  from  these  the  death  lists 
are  made  out." 
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BAN  SUMNER— CHICAGO'S  CITIZEN  CLERGYMAN- 
By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


DEAN  WALTER  TAYLOR  SUMNER 
of  Chicago  will  be  consecrated  as  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Oregon  on  January  6. 
The  city  which  reluctantly  parts  with 
him  is  making  the  occasion  one  not  only 
for  the  expression  of  personal  apprecia- 
tion by  many  groups  of  his  friends,  but 
also  for  attesting  the  public  service 
which  a  citizen-clergyman  renders  in  the 
full  discharge  of  his  ministry. 

Bravely  grappling  both  with  the  lost 
lives  and  the  destructive  conditions 
surrounding  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  also  assumed  responsibility 
for  public  worship  and  pastoral  visita- 
tion in  the  twenty  or  more  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  and  county.  He  as- 
sumed a  large  share  of  initiative  and 
service  in  opposing  the  worse  and  pro- 
moting the  better  forces  in  all  Chicago, 
as  his  personal  and  official  part  in  its 
citizenship. 

His  parish  thus  became  city-wide. 
His  pastoral  care  for  his  neighbors  and 
his  share  in  his  own  district's  work  of 
the  United  Charities  and  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  led  him  to  pro- 
pose to  his  fellow  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations the  appointment  of  the  Chi- 
cago Vice  Commission,  and  led  the 
mayor  to  appoint  him  its  chairman. 
His  effective  leadership  of  its  destruc- 
tive and  preventive  work  suggested  his 
membership  in  the  city's  board  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  he  bore  an  important  part 
in  the  constructive  work  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  and  promoted  the  use  of  school 
buildings  as  social  centers.  And  yet  in 
all  this  manifold  and  exacting  public 
service  he  never  failed  to  respond  to  the 
demands  upon  him  for  spiritual  and  per- 
sonal service  as  prior  claims.  Every 
Christmas  Eve,  during  the  years  that  the 
segregated  vice  district  all  around  the 
Cathedral  was  protected  by  the  police, 
he  went  the  rounds  of  the  disorderly  re- 
sorts to  offer  his  Christmas  greetings 
and  his  wishes  for  a  happier  New  Year 
to  the  inmates,  leaving  with  each  one  a 
little  token  of  welcome  to  public  wor- 
ship and  to  seek  his  help  in  time  of  need. 


WALTER    TAYLOR    SUMNER 

When  the  vice  commissioners  gave 
him  farewell  tokens  of  their  apprecia- 
tion for  his  leadership  and  large  share 


in  their  work,  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant  clergy  and  layity  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  tribute  to  his  serv- 
ice to  the  city  and  to  religion.  He  was- 
congratulated  upon  having  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  vice  commission  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  morals  commission 
adopted  by  the  city  council,  signalizing 
the  reversal  of  the  city's  entire  attitude 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  vice. 
When  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  he  has  been  a  useful 
member,  gathered  to  hear  his  farewell 
word,  he  made  it  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  Association's  record  of  civic 
service  by  drawing  a  graphic  sketch  of 
Chicago's  progress  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  citizenship. 

Upon   hearing  of  his  election  to 
House  of  Bishops,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wre 
him  the  following  letter: 

My  DEAR  BISHOP  SUMNER: 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  are  so  plea; 
that  you  should  be  made  bishop  that  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  tell  you  so. 

You  know  I  have  felt  very  keenly  thai 
it  was  a  positive  calamity  that  the 
bishops,  in  other  words  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  in  the  various 
churches  tended  insensibly  to  grow  away 
from  all  knowledge  of  ordinary  people, 
and  to  look  with  distrust  upon  every 
movement  made  in  the  interest  of 
plain  people.  It  is  very  natural.  It 
the  same  thing  that  happens  to  so  many 
successful  professional  and  business 
men.  Life  grows  easy  for  them.  They 
grow  mentally  inert  and  tend  to  lose 
their  understanding  of,  and  their  keen 
and  alert  sympathy  with,  the  needs  of 
the  average  men  and  women  with  whom 
life  is  anything  but  easy.  There  are 
notable  exceptions,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don being  one;  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
thing  to  see  a  man  like  yourself  added 
to  the  list  of  these  exceptions. 
Faithfully  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
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y  TNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  AND   RELIEF  EFFORTS 
II     IN  SEVENTEEN  CITIES 

any  other  period  of  industrial  hardship 
cities  which  have  made 
with  the  emergency  in 


INQUIRIES  MADE  in  seventeen  of 
our  larger  cities  as  regards  emergency 
winter  distress  and  the  measures  that 
are  being  taken  to  meet  it  show  an  in- 
crease of  applications  to  charitable  so- 
cieties varying  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  though  last  winter  was  not  a 
normal  one.  In  one  city  inquired  of, 
however,  there  was  an  increase  of  only 
ten  per  cent.  This  city  is  the  capital  of 
the  country.  '  The  largest  Washington 
industry,  legislation,  is  not  seriously  af- 
fected by  hard  times.  Washington  re- 
ports a  novel  cause  of  unemployment 
which  many  social  workers  would  like 
to  see  aggravated.  Employes  have  lost 
their  work  in  nearly  two  hundred  sa- 
loons, closed  by  the  operation  of  a  new 
license  law. 

It    is    an    encouraging    advance    over 


that,   in   most 
appropriations 

view,  action  has  taken  the  form  of  pro- 
viding real  work  at  real  wages.  Phila- 
delphia is  the  only  large  city  that  has 
voted  money  for  emergency  relief  only. 
City  money  to  the  amount  of  $50,000 
is  to  be  disbursed  there  by  the  Emer- 
gency Aid  Committee — a  committee  of 
women  organized  originally  for  war  re- 
lief work.  Philadelphians  have  made 
no  successful  attempt  as  yet  to  increase 
the  number  of  men  employed  upon 
needed  public  improvements.  The  lead- 
ing secular  charities  of  the  city  have 
urged  the  extension  of  public  work  and 
have  refused  to  act  as  distributors  of 
the  city's  substitute  relief  fund. 

Chicago's  public  policy  presents  a  con- 
trast.   That  city  is  not  only  holding  pub- 
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lie  works  employes  on  for  three  or  four 
nonths  longer  than  usual,  but  is  doing 
Ktra  park  development  work,  extra 
reel  widening,  and  extra  school  con- 
truction — schools,  that  is,  which  were 
have  been  built  next  spring  have  been 
egun  now.  Chicago  social  workers  and 
ertain  of  her  public  officials  are  also 
using  their  influence  to  persuade  larger 
nployers  of  labor  to  begin  projected 
vork  sooner  than  had  been  intended, 
he  new  Union  Station,  for  instance, 
vas  to  have  been  started  in  March,  but 
special  committee  is  urging  an  earlier 
art. 

In  quite  a  group  of  cities  the  social 
vorkers  have  made  a  special  study  of 
he  public  moneys  already  appropriated 
for  public  work  but  unused.  Pittsburgh 
now  spending,  in  this  way,  $100,000 
public  work  that  might  not,  otherwise, 
ave  been  underway.  A  delegation  rep- 
uting the  leading  family  rehabilita- 
ion  agencies  of  Baltimore  urged  upon 
be  mayor  an  extra  appropriation  for 
reet  cleaning,  and  $55,000  has  been 
oted  fot  this  purpose.  Recommenda- 
QHS  such  as  these  have  usually  been 
accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
vork  be  given  to  residents  and  heads 
at  families,  and  that  the  choice  of  work- 
be  in  strict  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  efficiency. 

In  Minneapolis  a  mayor's  committee 
secured  increased  city  work  and  new 
work  at  sewer  building.  In  addition,  the 
Park  Board  turned  over  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  for  the  employment  of 
men  whose  families  were  in  distress,  the 
task  of  clearing  a  strip  of  lowland  soon 
to  be  flooded  by  the  building  of  a  dam 
in  the  Mississippi.  There  were  no  com- 
mercial bids  for  this  clearing;  it  will  im- 
prove the  city's  appearance  and  sanita- 
tion, and  the  work  itself  is  interesting — 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  most 
task  work. 

Next  to  furnishing  additional  public 
employment  under  good  work  conditions, 
the  most  important  service,  probably, 
that  a  city  or  state  can  render  at  a  time 
like  this  is  to  apply  science  and  brains 
to  the  disorganized  business  of  finding 
employment.  But  in  most  cities  the  de- 
velopment of  public  employment  bu- 
reaus is  coming  too  slowly  to  affect  this 
winter's  situation.  The  emergency  has 
given  this  form  of  service  a  new  stimu- 
lus however. 

Nothing  demoralizes  a  local  unem- 
ployment and  relief  situation  in  any  city 
more  completely  than  the  crowding  in 
of  homeless  wanderers  for  whom  no 
special  provision  has  been  planned.  The 
municipality  can  do  much  to  steady  this 
situation  by  providing  separate  care  and 
a  work-test  for  the  homeless.  St.  Louis 
reports  a  re-opened  municipal  lodging 
house;  Buffalo  a  special  conference  with 
officials  to  close  the  police  stations  to 
lodgers  and  to  increase  the  right  kind 
of  accommodation  provided  for  them  by 
the  County  Lodging  House,  where  there 
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are  baths  and  the  individualized  service 
that  can  be  rendered  by  social  workers. 
Chicago  has  given  recognition  to  the 
need  of  such  service  by  adding  quite  a 
large  staff  of  social  workers  to  her 
municipal  lodging  house  equipment. 

All  of  the  foregoing — public  work, 
employment  exchanges,  decent  and  dis- 
ciplinary care  of  the  homeless — are  ex- 
amples of  the  things  the  government 
can  do  at  a  time  like  this.  Examples  of 
public  action,  of  a  sort  considered  un- 
wise by  relief  experts,  are  few  in  the 
cities  reporting.  Pittsburgh's  mayor 
arranged  a  Bundle  Day  and  encouraged 
the  collection  of  nineteen  carloads  of 
clothing  for  the  poor;  and  Philadelphia's 
emphasis  upon  the  non-constructive  side 
of  a  grave  situation  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

But  what  of  private  effort  ?  Con- 
spicuous, as  a  good  sign  of  the  times, 
is  the  circular  letter  of  the  Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  asking 
all  employers,  large  and  small,  to  do 
two  things:  (1)  To  consider  carefully 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  every 
employe  at  work  throughout  the  winter, 
and  urging  this  as  a  civic  responsibility. 
(2)  To  decrease  work,  if  decreased  out- 
put is  an  absolute  necessity,  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  hours  work  per  day 
rather  than  the  number  of  workers. 
Similar  appeals  to  their  membership 
have  been  made  by  commercial  bodies 
elsewhere. 

The  United  Charities  of  Chicago  has 
had  a  good  response  to  a  folder  which  it 
has  distributed  entitled  About  That 
Work  You  Want  Done.  This  enumer- 
ated the  kinds  of  odd  jobs  for  which  it 
was  prepared,  to  furnish  men  and 
women.  The  Memphis  Associated 
Charities  has  posted  at  the  various  ex- 
changes— the  real  estate,  the  merchant's, 
the  cotton,  etc. — lists  of  the  men  (giving 
age  and  equipment  but  no  name)  for 


whom  it  was  seeking  jobs. 

Work  rooms  for  women  were  not  a 
feature  of  the  relief  measures  of  1907-8. 
They  have  been  numerous  this  year, 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
war  relief  in  England  had,  perforce,  to 
take  that  form.  In  some  places,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  organize  an 
employment  bureau  for  women  in  ad- 
dition to  giving  them  the  help  of  the 
work-room.  Chicago  has  been  markedly 
successful  in  this. 

The  private  family  agencies  on  which 
so  heavy  a  share  of  the  winter's  burden 
must  rest  have  succeeded,  often,  in  unit- 
ing the  other  social  agencies  of  their 
several  communities  for  a  joint  urging 
and  backing  of  the  public  measures  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  is  notably  true 
of  the  charity  organization  societies, 
which  have  usually  taken  the  lead  in 
such  a  plan  of  campaign. 

The  societies  have  made  ready  for  the 
increased  demands  upon  them  in  three 
ways:  by  seeking  increased  support;  by 
employing  a  larger  staff  of  social  work- 
ers; by  welcoming  and  using  to  the  utter- 
most the  services  of  socially  minded  vol- 
unteers. These  last  are  coming  forward 
as  they  have  never  come  before.  Many 
are  deeply  stirred  by  the  need  of  the 
hour,  by  the  obvious  need  for  something 
more  than  general  measures,  however 
well  planned.  They  recognize  in  genu- 
ine neighborliness,  democratic  and 
whole-hearted,  the  best  service  of  all. 

When,  however,  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing takes  the  form,  as  it  has  in  some 
places,  of  starting  new  and  temporary 
relief  agencies,  social  workers  feel  that 
effort  is  duplicated  and  the  situation  un- 
necessarily confused.  They  point  out 
that  he  who  gives  his  time  and  money 
to  the  strengthening  and  extending  of 
well-established  and  responsible  relief 
work  "gives  twice"  quite  as  truly  as  he 
who  gives  quickly. 
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PLIT   IN    POLICY    BETWEEN    ROCKEFELLERS    AND 
THEIR  COLORADO  OPERATORS— By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


IF  THE  UNITED  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  had  done  no 
more  in  its  public  hearing  in  Denver 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber, than  to  bring  into  the  open  methods 
that  have  been  used  to  present  "facts" 
concerning  the  Colorado  coal  strike, 
they  would  have  justified  their  trip. 

But  they  did  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  They  made  it  plain  that  operators 
and  strikers  have  both  been  sufficiently 
influenced  by  the  same  motives  to  be 
willing  to  trifle  with  the  facts.  They 
brought  out  further  evidence  regarding 
the  mismanagement  of  the  state  militia; 
and  they  put  on  the  record  testimony 
of  the  operators  themselves  which  re- 
veals their  spirit  more  conclusively  than 
any  other  data  previously  discovered. 

But  by  all  odds  the  most  significant 
testimony  was  that  yielded  by  the  let- 
ters which  were  read  into  the  record — let- 
ters written  without  thought  of  publicity, 
by  President  Welborn  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  to  directors  of 
that  company,  and  their  letters  to  him. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  cor- 
respondence is  that  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  strike  affected  the  New  York 
directors — an  effect  that  was  consistently 
nullified  by  the  officials  in  Colorado. 

What  stands  out  with  impressive  dis- 
tinctness is  the  stubborn,  relentless  de- 
termination to  win — never  to  admit  a 
weakness  or  to  recognize  the  possibility 
that  there  was  anything  to  correct — on 
the  part  of  the  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  With 
what  mildness  did  26  Broadway  inter- 
pose gentle  sugestions — not  orders  in 
any  sense;  just  "thinking  out  loud,"  and 
•'with  no  thought  of  criticism" — and 
with  what  firmness  did  Mr.  Welborn  re- 
ject these  suggestions. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Welborn  at  one  time  enclosing  a  letter 
from  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  (the  form- 
er Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  chosen 
to  direct  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's 
study  of  industrial  relations),  which  de- 
scribed a  scheme  for  committees  of  em- 
ployes to  carry  up  grievances  and  settle 
them  in  conference  with  the  manage- 
ment. 
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PHE  seventeenth  of  a  series  of 
interpretations  of  the  hearings, 
before  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  by  a  staff  rep- 
resentative of  THE  SURVEY. 


invite  its  employes  to  unite  with  it  in 
creating  within  the  company  a  perman- 
ent and  impartial  body  which  . 
shall  provide  a  mechanism  for  enabling 
the  different  elements  in  the  company  to 
present  their  views  and  suggestions  to 
each  other;  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  any  differences  which  may  arise ; 
for  assuring  to  each  workman  the  full 
benefit  of  his  individual  skill  and  de- 
votion to  the  common  interest ;  and, 
while  preserving  to  him  the  right  to 
work  on  terms  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  his  employer  free  from  molestation 
from  without,  shall  at  the  same  time  as- 
sure to  him  protection  against  any  un- 
fair treatment  from  within  the  corpora- 
tion to  which  he  might  otherwise  seem 
to  be  liable  by  reason  of  his  independ- 
ent position." 

Next  day  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  another 
letter  in  which  he  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  clear  that  public  opin- 
ion will  demand  either  the  acceptance 
of  the  President's  proposition  or  some 
constructive  suggestion  from  the  opera- 
tors. A  mere  refusal  to  do  anything 
would  be  disastrous.  It  appears  from 
the  correspondence  that  we  have  all  been 
considering  certain  constructive  sug- 


Starr  J.  Murphy,  personal  advisor  to     gestions,  notably  in  the  line  of  a  plan 


Tohn  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr..  a  New  York 
director  of  the  ^Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  and  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, was  so  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  President  Wilson's  proposal  for 
a  truce  that  on  September  15,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Welborn  enclosing  a  proposed 
draft  of  a  letter  to  the  President  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Welborn  in  case  it  met 
his  approval.  In  the  course  of  this  pro- 
posed letter,  after  pointing  out  that 
neither  stockholders  nor  employes  can 
prosper  unless  the  rights  of  both  are 
conserved,  Mr.  Murphy  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"This  company  will  at  an  early  date 


for  enabling  the  different  interests  in 
the  company  to  exchange  views  with 
one  another  and  to  peacefully  adjust 
any  troubles  that  may  arise.  It  has 
seemed  wise  to  defer  these  during  the 
pendency  of  the  strike  lest  any  action 
should  be  deemed  a  concession  to  the 
union.  In  view,  however,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  and  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  plan  which  he  sug- 
gests is  stated  in  his  letter  to  be  tenta- 
tive, I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
operators  to  bring  forward  their  con- 
structive suggestions. 

"I  notice  the  statement  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  that  the  union  officials  have 
accented  the  President's  plan,  subject  to 
ratification  by  convention  of  the  min- 


ers. This  would  seem  to  call  for  early 
action  on  the  part  of  the  operators." 

Again  on  October  5,  Mr.  Murphy 
wrote  asking  what  Mr.  Welborn  would 
think  of  having  a  mine  committee  in 
each  mine,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  miners  and  operators,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  assist  in  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  the  regulations  of 
the  company.  He  referred  to  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  which  he  had 
visited  some  years  before,  where  he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
since  the  boys  and  girls  made  their  own 
laws  and  enforced  them,  there  was 
most  no  violation  of  the  laws.  He  said 

"The   entire   force   of   public   opinic 
was  in  favor  of  law  enforcement  rat" 
than  against  it.    Would  it  not  work 
same  way  in  our  mine  if  a  committe 
of  the  men  themselves  was  charged  wit 
the     responsibility     of     enforcing 
rules  ?" 

But  Mr.  Welborn  was  obdurate.    In 
long  letter  written   to  John   D.   Rocke 
feller,  Jr.,  on  August  20,  he  argued  th 
conditions  have  been  better  in  Colorad 
than    in    other    states,    that    satisfactio 
generally  has  existed  among  the  mine 
and  that  the  strike  was  foisted  on  the 
from  outside.     He  admitted  that  the 
might  be  merit  in  some  plan  for  a  con- 
ciliation board,  but  he  was  opposed  to 
the   adoption   of    such    a   plan    "at   this 
time."    He  was  afraid  that  it 

"would  weaken  us  with  our  men,  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  organization  that 
our  employes  are  not  now  members  of 
and  would  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
be  an  admission  on  our  part  that  a  weak- 
ness, the  existence  of  which  we  have 
previously  denied,  was  being  corrected." 

Mr.  Welborn  stated  further: 

"Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Weitzel,  manager 
of  our  fuel  department,  and  I  have  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  at  some  time 
inaugurating  a  plan  to  be  represented 
by  the  proper  committee,  by  which  our 
men  could,  when  they  considered  it 
necessary,  reach  the  higher  officers  of 
the  company  on  matters  in  which  they 
were  concerned.  We  were  prompted  to 
the  consideration  of  this  because  of  the 
charge  frequently  made  during  the  past 
few  months — which  as  to  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  is  false — that 
the  workmen  could  not  reach  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company  on  any  matter  with- 
out fear  of  discharge  by  the  superintend- 
ent, and  by  the  fact  that  this  charge 
seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  some 
of  those  who  were  naturally  favorably 
disposed  toward  our  side  of  the  contro- 
versy and  toward  our  general  policy. 

"We  have  thought  that  whatever  we 
do  in  this  direction  should  be  done  after 
the  strike  is  over  and  as  a  natural  for- 
ward step  from,  or  development  of,  our 
past  liberal  policy  toward  our  men. 
Above  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
avoid  a  course  that  would,  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  justify  the  charge  that  we 
had  been  forced  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  into  giving  our  em- 
ployes something  radically  different  and 
better  than  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Lee  is  now  working  on  some  bulle- 
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tins  of  an  introductory  nature,  to  be 
posted  at  our  mines,  from  which  we  can 
work  into  a  broader  scheme  of  co-opera- 
tion, as  seems  advisable." 

On  October  9,  Mr.  Welborn  wrote  to 
Ir.  Murphy: 

"We  have  already  started  on  a  plan 

hich  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Lee,  of 
ting  at  the  complaints  of  the  various 
nen,  in  some  cases  through  the  doctors, 
and  at  one  mine  through  the  store  man- 
ager, who  maintains  a  most  intimate  re- 
lation with  all  of  the  workmen.  We 
have  started  this  at  only  four  of  the 
properties  and  will  try  it  there  before 
extending  the  plan  any  further.  If  it 
proves  successful,  we  can  work  from  it 
into  something  perhaps  a  little  broader. 
But  I  think  we  must  avoid  now  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  as  that  would 
come  too  near  one  of  the  demands  of 
the  miners'  organization  which  has  been 
frequently  made,  and  is  expressed 
through  their  so-called  truce  proposal 
presented  by  the  President. 

"I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  your  idea  of  having  a  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
statutes  and  the  regulations  as  to  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  men,  it  might  be 
well  to  have  the  manager  make  the  ap- 
pointment without  there  being  any  feel- 
ing that  a  part  of  the  committee  repre- 
sented the  company  and  the  other  part 
the  workmen.  There  are  some  mines  at 
which  undoubtedly  our  manager  could 
select  three  miners  who  would  be  glad, 
and  could  be  safely  depended  upon,  to 
assume  the  responsibility  suggested  by 
you,  and  would  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  be  safe. 

"In  considering  this  forward  work, 
which  I  feel  we  must  certainly  keep  in 
mind,  I  am  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  so  composing  whatever  commit- 
tees are  found  advisable  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  all  represent  the  same 
interest;  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
but  one  interest  which  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  common,  yet  having  it 
understood  that  the  committee  is  as  free 
to  consider  any  complaints  or  grievances 
of  the  men  as  though  it  were  one  en- 
tirely of  their  own  selection.  I  feel  that 
the  existing  relations  between  ourselves 
and  our  workmen  is  such  as  to  form  a 
natural  foundation  for  development 
along  that  line.  I  also  feel  that  every 
step  should  be  made  with  very  great 
care,  so  as  to  avoid  impressing  the  men 
with  the  feeling  that  we  are  alarmed  or 
think  that  we  ought  to  give  them  some 
representation  which  heretofore  they 
have  not  had." 

Publicity  and  Truth 

Other  interesting  correspondence  was 
read  into  the  record — correspondence 
revealing  alike  human  motives  and  hu- 
man frailties.  There  was  the  minister, 
for  example,  who  has  a  contract  with 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  to 
preach  in  several  of  its  mining  camps  at 
$5  per  camp  per  week.  He  wrote  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  ask  for  an 
automobile. 

Outside  of  the  letters  to  and  from  the 
New  York  office,  the  most  interesting 
evidence  of  this  sort  had  ro  do  with 
publicity — both  achieved  and  sought  for. 


GUARDIANS  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 

TESTIMONY  OF  JEFFERSON  B.  FARR,  SHERIFF  OF  HUERFANO  COUNTY,  COLORADO,  WHO 
PRESENTED  A  LIST  SHOWING  THAT  BETWEEN  JANUARY  10,  1913  AND  SEPTEMBER  1,  1913, 
326  DEPUTY  SHERIFFS  WERE  APPOINTED. 


Chairman  Walsh:  "Who  paid  for 
these  deputies?" 

Sheriff  Farr:  "I  don't  know  that. 
The  County  of  Huerfano  never  paid  for 
them." 

Ques.  "Did  you  ever  hear  from  them 
where  they  got  their  money?" 

Ans.  "They  were  paid,  I  didn't  pay 
them." 

Ques.  "You  never  inquired?" 

Ans.  "No,  sir." 

Ques.  "Would  you  turn  your  office 
over  to  a  private  party  without  know- 
ing?" 

Ans.  "I  supposed  that  the  coal  oper- 
ators were  paying  for  them." 

Ques.  "You  know  that  coal  operators 
were  paying  for  them,  do  you  not?" 

Ans.  "I  don't  know  for  certain,  but 
that  is  my  best  belief  and  I  am  really 
satisfied,  but  I  don't  know  it;  never  saw 
the  checks." 

Ques.  "Did  you  ever  ask  any  officer 
of  the  coal  companies  whether  or  not 
they  were  paying  them?" 

Ans.  "I  did  not.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  strike.  Mr.  Mattison,  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  came  to 
me  after  the  strike  was  called  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  appoint  or  send  out  to  the 
different  mines  some  deputy  sheriffs  to 
guard  the  property:  That  is  about  the 
only  conversation  I  had  with  him  and  I 
proceeded  to  send  the  men  out." 

Ques.  "Were  all  these  men  armed?" 

Ans.  "Yes,  sir." 

Ques.  "Who  furnished  the  arms?" 

Ans.  "They  were  furnished  by  the 
coal  companies."  .  .  . 

Ques.  "And  didn't  you  ever  talk  to 
any  officer  of  a  coal  mining  company  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  men  were  being 
paid?" 

Ans.  "That  was  my  general  under- 
standing that  they  were  being  paid." 

Ques.  "Do  you  know  how  much  they 
were  paying  them?" 

Ans.  "My  understanding  is,  it  was 
$3.50  a  day  furnished;  that  was  my 
knowledge." 

Ques.  "Who  told  you  that?" 

Ans.  "Mr.  Mattison  of  the  Fuel  Com- 
pany." 

Ques.  "So  Mr.  Mattison  of  the  Coal 
Company  did  tell  you  he  was  paying 
these  men  and  how  much  they  were 
paying  them?" 

Ans.  "That  was  at  the  beginning  of 
this  as  I  stated  before." 

Ques.  "I  didn't  hear  that  before.  .  .  . 
I  am  advised  by  other  members  of  the 
Commission  that  you  said  you  did  not 
know  who  was  paying  them?" 

Ans.  "I  said  that  at  the  beginning, 
but  then  I  refreshed  my  memory.  .  .  ." 

Ques.  "Now,  do  I  understand  that  you 
did  not  make  any  examination  into  the 
character  of  these  men?" 

Ans.  "I  did  not,  sir." 

Ques.  "And  their  qualifications.  They 
could  have  got  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned a  murderer — a  red-handed  mur- 
derer, and  given  him  one  of  your  com- 
missions?" 

Ans.  "So  far  as  I  know." 


Ques.  "But  that  was  left  to  the  com- 
pany ?" 

Ans.  "So  far  as  I  know." 

Ques.  "And  the  arming  of  the  men 
was  left  to  the  company?" 

Ans.  "The  arming  of  the  men  was 
either  left  to  the  men  themselves  or  to 
the  company." 

Ques.  "And  you  just  turned  loose  326 
of  them  on  your  community  and  that 
was  before  there  was  any  call  for  the 
militia  or  any  cause  for  trouble.  Did 
you  not  think  that  might  cause  disturb- 
ance in  your  county?" 

Ans.  "They  were  not  turned  loose. 
These  men  were  stationed  at  certain 
properties  to  take  care  of  them." 

Ques.  "Did  you  have  any  charge  of 
them  yourself?" 

Ans.  "To  a  certain  extent." 

Ques.  "To  what  extent  did  you  have 
charge  of  them?" 

Ans.  "They  were  to  report  to  me  of 
any  violence." 

Ques.  "How  many  reports  did  you  get 
from  Epifanio  Castro?" 

Ans.  "I  don't  know  the  man." 

Ques.  "Or  Joseph  Anchester?" 

Ans.  "I  don't  know  him." 

Ques.  "Fernandez  Atencio?" 

Ans.  "I  don't  know  as  I  got  any." 

Ques.  "W.  M.  Arnold?" 

Ans.  "W.  M.  Arnold  is  a  ranchman 
out  at  the  foot  of  Spanish  Peak." 

Ques.  "Did  you  get  a  report  from 
him?" 

Ans.  "I  got  a  report  from  him  after 
the  Aguilar  mines  were  burned  that  a 
bunch  of  people  had  come  up  to  his 
house  afoot — walked  up  there  and  asked 
him  for  shelter." 

Ques.  "J.  B.  Arigon?" 

Ans.  "Never  got  any  report  from 
him." 

Ques.  "Felix  Abeyta?" 

Ans.  "Never  got  any.''     .     .     . 

Ques.  "Well,  did  you  ever  get  any 
from  any  of  the  Martinezes  you  have 
on  here — you  have  ten  on  this  page. 
Did  you  get  a  report  from  them?" 

Ans.  "I   couldn't  say,   sir."     .     .     . 

Ques.  "Have  you  any  record  in  your 
office  that  would  show  where  these  men 
were  located — at  what  mines?" 

Ans.  "I  have  none." 

Ques.  "Did  they  report  to  anyone 
but  you?" 

Ans.  "I  could  not  say  as  to  that." 

Ques.  "Do  you  know  how  many  hours 
a  day  they  remained  on  duty?" 

Ans.  "I  do  not." 

Ques.  "Do  you  know  what  specific 
orders  were  given  them?" 

Ans.  "No,  sir." 

Ques.  "After  they  got  to  those 
mines  ?" 

Ans.  "I  do  not." 

Ques.  "They  were  given  none  by 
you?" 

Ans.  "No,  sir:  There  were  orders 
given  by  me  to  those  men  to  protect  the 
property  and  report  to  me  of  any  vio- 
lence. I  gave  them  that  order  myself 
when  they  left  my  office." 
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"The  Greatest  Difficulty" 


GOVERNOR  AMMONS  on  the  stand : 
"And  there  is  one  other  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  is  vital 
and  that  is  the  press  agency.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  coming  of 
such  men  as  George  Creel,  and 
Upton  Sinclair,  and  John  Reed, 
and  Reverend  Atkinson,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  to  Colorado  for 
their  magazines,  was  an  accident. 
The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  found 
here  at  the  time  after  that  Ludlow 
affair,  was  that." 


There  was  a  labor  editor,  in  Colorado 
Springs,  who  was  so  anxious  to  help 
spread  the  truth  that  he  wrote  about  it 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  then  under  date 
of  August  7,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Welborn. 
The  letter  ran : 

"DEAR  SIR: 

"We  have  been  receiving  your  bulle- 
tins and  have  noted  much  of  interest  in 
them.  We  are  as  anxious  as  you  to 
have  the  truth  known  to  our  readers, 
but  we  haven't  the  cash  to  spread  it  as 
we  would  like  to.  Will  you  donate,  say 
two  hundred  dollars,  to  aid  us  in  publish- 
ing these  bulletins,  or  extracts  from 
them,  that  our  readers  all  over  the 
Pike's  Peak  region,  hundreds  of  them, 
may  know  the  truth  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Labor  News, 
r/,  C.  J.  HAASE,  Mgr." 

And  then  there  were  several  letters 
'from  Elbert  Hubbard  of  East  Aurora, 
New  York,  editor  of  The  Fra.  On  May 
3,  Mr.  Hubbard  wrote  to  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  that  he  had  been  out  in  Colo- 
rado and  that  from  his  observations  he 
had  concluded  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
stand  was  "eminently  right,  proper,  and 
logical."  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  May 
issue  of  The  Fra  containing  an  article 
on  the  copper  strike  in  northern  Michi- 
gan, and  said  that  he  was  writing  a 
somewhat  similar  one  about  Colorado. 


Imprisoned  Without  a  Hearing 


MAJOR  EDWARD  J.  BOUGHTON, 
judge-advocate  of  the  Colorado  Na- 
tional Guard,  on  the  stand  : 

Chairman  Walsh:  "Were  there 
a  number  of  men  arrested  and 
held  in  jail,  this  is  regardless  of 
any  action  you  may  have  taken  — 
• 


Ans. 
Ques. 
Ans. 
Ques. 
Ans. 
I  think 

held  a 
Ques 

many  ? 
Ans. 

more. 


"Yes." 

"For  40  or  45  days?" 
"Yes." 

"Without  a  hearing?" 
"Yes,   there  were.     .    .     . 
perhaps  that  was  the  limit 
.     but  a  great  many  were 
month  or  two." 

"Well,  approximately  how 

"Oh,  20     or     30,  perhaps 
I  have  not  the  data." 


This  letter  was  acknowledged  and  on 
May  27,  Mr.  Hubbard  wrote  again  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller  reminding  him  of  the 
article  on  the  Copper  country  which  he 
said  "Our  friends  up  North"  had  dis- 
tributed in  large  numbers.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  upwards  of  a  million 
names  of  members  of  commercial  bodies, 
advertising  clubs  and  of  men  in  public 
life.  He  wrote: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  well 
afford  to  circulate  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  The  Fra  containing  a  judicious 
and  truthful  write-up  of  the  situation  in 
Colorado.  The  price  of  extra  copies  of 
The  Fra  is  $200  a  thousand.  . 

"Just  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  for  the  adver- 
tising genius  displayed  by  those  very  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working  people  Bill 
Haywood,  Charles  Moyer,  Mother  Jones, 


Freedom  of  Contract 


JOHN  C.  OSGOOD,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Victor- 
American  Coal  Co.,  on  the  stand'. 

Commissioner  O'Connell :  "The 
matter  of  condition  of  employes 
and  hours  of  labor  you  think 
should  be  set  by  the  employer?" 

Osgood:  "Yes,  sir,  just  as  a 
merchant  fixes  the  prices  on  his 
goods,  if  he  sets  them  too  high  he 
will  find  no  purchasers,  if  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  sets  his  wages  too 
low  he  will  get  no  employes." 

Ques.  "The  employe  has  no  say 
as  to  wages  or  hours?" 

Ans.  "Yes,  sir,  absolutely ;  be- 
cause if  he  can  do  better  any- 
where else  he  has  a  right  to  go 
there ;  he  has  no  right  to  work  for 
me  except  on  the  terms  that  I  am 
willing  to  pay,  and  I  think  I  am 
the  best  judge  of  what  I  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  If  I  cannot  afford 
to  pay  him  more  he  will  probably 
find  some  other  man,  and  I  will 
be  without  employes  and  out  of 
business." 

Ques.  "Then  as  an  individual 
bargainer  with  you  his  bargain  is 
simply  to  take  the  job  or  not?" 

Ans.  "Yes,  sir,  just  as  when 
you  go  to  a  store  if  you  buy  you 
must  pay  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  marked,  but  you  are  not 
forced  to  buy  them." 


Emma  Goldman,  Lincoln  Steffens  and 
Upton  Sinclair.  They  are  continually 
stating  their  side  of  the  controversy.  I 
believe  if  we  could  state  ours,  not,  of 
course,  in  the  same  way  or  with  the  same 
vehemence,  that  we  would  be  benefiting 
the  world  to  a  very  great  degree." 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Hubbard 
went  to  New  York  and  saw  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.  "I  had  a  delightful  game  of 
golf  with  your  father  on  Saturday,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  "How  fine 
and  brown  and  well  and  strong  he  is." 

Afterward,  when  Mr.  Hubbard's  arti- 
cle had  been  published,  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  put  up  $150, 


Collective  Bargaining 


SENATOR  THOMAS  M.  PATTERSON 
on  the  stand : 

"I  believe  that  if  they  had  grant- 
ed a  conference,  they  would  have 
reached  a  settlement  of  the  strike, 
no  matter  to  what  extent  the 
unions  had  to  withdraw  their 
claims. 

"And  to  my  mind  the  violence 
and  whatever  else  has  followed 
the  continuation  of  the  strike,  rests 
right  there — the  absolute  refusal 
upon  the  part  of  the  operators  to 
even  meet  with  the  men." 


Henry  M.  Porter  chipped  in  $50  for  a 
thousand  copies  of  The  Fra.  At  no  point 
did  either  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Wel- 
born seem  enthusiastic  about  the  propo- 
sition. 

"It  is  gratifying,"  wired  Ivy  L.  Lee, 
compiler  of  the  Operators'  Bulletins,  in 
his  telegram  freeing  President  Welborn 
from  his  promise  not  to  reveal  Mr.  Lee's 
identity  as  compiler — "to  learn  from  the 
public  reports  of  the  hearing  that  the 
pamphlets  contain  no  other  inaccuracies 
than  the  few  to  which  attention  has 
been  called,  which  had  not  in  any  sense 
violated  the  essential  facts  set  forth  in 
the  numerous  documents  issued." 

Of  course,  the  bulletins  are  made  up 
almost  wholly  from  statements,  letters 
and  speeches  of  various  individuals.  In 
the  few  pages,  however,  which  appear 
as  the  language  of  those  issuing  the 
bulletin,  several  important  inaccuracies 
were  admitted  by  Mr.  Welborn  which 
did  "violate  the  essential  facts." 

The  operators,  for  example,  declared 
that  the  delegates  at  the  strikers'  con- 
vention were  "chosen  entirely  by  the 
officers  of  the  organization."  Under  ex- 
amination Mr.  Welborn  admitted  that 
that  might  not  be  quite  true.  In  fact,  he 
said  "we  have  reason  to  believe"  that 
Continued  on  page  389 


Martial   Law 


LIEUTENANT  E.  K.  LINDERFELT  on 
the  stand,  who  was  court-martialed 
and  acquitted  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Louis  Tikas,  the  Greek 
strike  leader: 

Ques.  "Did  Major  Boughton 
[Judge-advocate  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard]  tell  you  that  mar- 
tial law  had  been  declared  ?" 

Ans.  "Well,  the  only  question 
about  it  was — I  remember  one 
time,  I  asked  him  when  this  quib- 
bling was  going  on,  about  wheth- 
er a  paper  had  been  read  and  a 
trumpet  blown  or  a  doctor  called 
in  or  something  else,  to  make  mar- 
tial law — I  asked  the  Major  about 
it  and  Major  Boughton  told  me 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  was  a  declara- 
tion of  martial  law." 


'ALESTINE 

ND    THE     WAR1 


IMPRESSIONS  ON 
A  RELIEF  TRIP  TO 
THE  HOLY  LAND 

(WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 

By  Maurice  Wertheim 


N  a  brilliant  morning  of  last 
September,  just  as  the  sun  dis- 
tinctly outlined  the  rolling 
hills  of  Judaea  behind  the  little 
port  of  Jaffa,  the  United  States  armored 
cruiser  North  Carolina  surprised  Pales- 
tine. Not  ten-inch  guns  but  the  ship's 
band,  striking  out  in  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  carried  the  message  of  America 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  officers  stood 
with  uncovered  heads  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  as  I  joined  them  in  as  near 
an  attitude  of  naval  salute  as  a  civilian 
could  muster,  I  was  proud,  prouder  of 
our  country  and  more  inspired  by  the 
hymn,  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  For 
here  was  a  United  States  battleship 
carrying  to  Jews  who  had  sought  ref- 
uge from  all  over  the  world,  relief 
in  their  hour  of  need  from  their 
American  brethren — a  noble,  stirring 
example  of  the  freedom  and  sympathy 
of  America. 

I  had  been  marooned  by  the  war  while 
on  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  The  Dar- 
danelles were  closed,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  developments 
in  idleness.  But  to  be  idle  at  such  a 
time,  when  misery  was  spreading  like 
flame  about  us,  would  have  palled  upon 
anyone,  so  that  I  gladly  accepted  the  op- 
portunity growing  out  of  the  piteous  ap- 
peal for  assistance  which  reached  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau  early  in  September, 
from  Jewish  leaders  in  Palestine. 

The  war  had  closed  their  usual  chan- 
nels of  assistance  and  so  damaged  their 
trade  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  was  threatened.  A 
cable  was  dispatched  by  the  Ambassador 
to  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and  in  little  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  a  reply  came 
from  Louis  Marshall,  acting  for  the 
American  Jewish  committee,  with  a  sub- 
scription of  $50,000  for  the  purposes  re- 
quired! All  honor  to  Schiff,  Straus, 
Marshall,  and  the  other  contributors  and 
organizers  of  the  fund,  who,  in  giving 
quickly,  gave  twice. 

But  anyone  who  knows  Turkey,   and 
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C  1NCE  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  be- 
tween Turkey  and 
England,  the  situation 
of  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine  has  be- 
come, if  anything, 
more  precarious  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Wertheim 's  mis- 
sion was  one  of  re- 
lief; he  found  not 
only  pressing  need, 
but  an  economic  and 
spiritual  movement 
that  must  transcend 
even  the  hazards  of  a 
war  which  has  now 
rimmed  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  fighting. 
— THE  EDITOR. 


AN  OLD  WATCHMAKER 
OF  JERUSALEM  WELL- 
TO-DO  BEFORE  THE  WAR, 
NOW  REDUCED  TO  PEN- 
URY 
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particularly  Turkey  in  time  of  war, 
when  gold  is  scarce  and  almost  impossi- 
ble of  transfer  when  had,  knows  that 
for  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
only  part  of  the  problem  was  solved 
when  the  money  was  subscribed  in 
America.  In  quick  succession,  however, 
he  overcame  the  difficulties.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, he  was  able  to  have  gold  paid  to 
him  by  their  agents  in  Constantinople 
against  the  fund,  which  was  paid  to  their 
office  in  New  York.  Another  cable  to 
the  department  of  state  brought  the 
permission  to  have  his  agent  take  the 
money  to  Jaffa  (the  port  of  Jerusalem) 
on  board  the  North  Carolina,  which  was 
then  headed  for  Syria  and  Palestine  with 
consular  relief. 

On  a  few  hours'  notice  I  was  selected 
for  the  mission,  put  aboard  the  North 
Carolina  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, with  numberless  suspicious-look- 
ing sacks  and  an  envelope  full  of  pass- 
ports. Otherwise  my  outfit  consisted  of 
some  hastily  packed  books  on  Palestine, 


my  six-shooter,  and  a  heavy  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility,— for  it  was  my  duty  to  take 
the  money  to  all  the  principal  points  in 
Palestine  and  arrange  for  its  distribution 
when  I  had  it  there.  In  a  country  al- 
most without  railroads  and  noted  for 
the  dissension  among  its  communities, 
neither  task  appeared  very  easy. 

Small  wonder  then,  that,  on  arrival  at 
Jaffa,  when  the  band  ceased  playing  our 
national  anthem  and  I  was  well  away 
toward  shore  with  the  heavy  sacks 
buoyed  in  the  tender,  I  looked  with  re- 
gret upon  the  receding  cruiser  and  her 
American  flag. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  quay  did  not 
encourage  me  much.  It  swarmed  with 
fezzes  and  turbans  and  dark,  excited 
humanity.  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews  had 
huddled  themselves  into  unnatural  prox- 
imity, occupying  every  square  inch  of 
space,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  another 
comer  would  surely  mean  a  man  in  the 
water.  I  was  glad  to  find  on  shore  that 
Dr.  Ruppin,  one  of  Palestine's  leading 
Jews,  who  had  been  delegated  to  meet 
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me,  had  wisely  prepared  a  carriage  out- 
side the  quay;  so  that  with  a  flying 
wedge  of  Jack  Tars,  we  were  able  to 
get  the  bags  safely  to  the  carriage  and 
then  to  the  bank  vaults. 

To  understand  why  it  was  that  relief 
work  was  sent  first  to  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine rather  than  to  the  Jews  of  other 
countries  also  affected  by  the  war,  re- 
quires acquaintance  with  the  present 
Jewish  population  of  that  country. 
Roughly  speaking,  there  are  in  Palestine 
about  100,000  Jews,  fully  85,000  of 
whom  are  located  in  the  five  main  cities 


Spanish,  are  industrious  and  self- 
supporting;  the  latter,  as  Ashkenazim, 
spoke  the  language  of  their  varied  ori- 
gin, and,  from  the  nature  of  their  immi- 
gration, rely  largely  for  support  upon 
contributions  from  their  families  at 
home  and  from  religious  Jews  all  over 
the  world. 

The  more  interesting  population,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  colonies,  a  product 
of  thirty-five  years,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, now  reaches  the  respectable  total 
of  15,000.  These  are  almost  exclusively 
Jews  from  the  Diaspora — that  is  to  say, 


and  have  come  of  their  own  accord. 
Lastly,  there  are  in  Palestine,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  wandering  character  of 
the  race,  some  few  thousand  Jews  from 
Morocco,  Bokhara,  and  the  district  of 
southern  Arabia  known  as  Yemen.  They 
are  miserably  poor  and,  except  for  the 
ever-present  side  curls,  irrecognizable  as 
Jews. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
Jewish  population  in  Palestine  is  by  no 
mean  indigenous.  Paradoxically  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  glorious  association  of 
the  land  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 


MOSQUE  OF  OMAR 

The  shrine  of  the  Moslems,  who  make  up  four-fifths 
of  the  resident  population  in  Palestine. 


GARDEN   OF  GETHSEMANE 

The  Christian  sects  in  Jerusalem  are  largely  there  for 
religious  purposes.     The  people  are  few  in  number. 


of  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  Saffed,  and 
Tiberias.  The  remainder  are  scattered 
about  in  separate  little  agricultural  com- 
munities known  as  "Jewish  colonies." 

Of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  cities, 
about  one-third  are  older  settlers  who 
took  refuge  there  generations  ago  be- 
cause of  oppression  in  Spain.  Two- 
thirds  are  newer  arrivals  of  the  last 
forty  years,  drawn  from  all  over  the 
world — some  because  of  persecution,  but 
most  because  of  a  devout  wish  to  spend 
their  last  days  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
former,  known  as  Sephardim,  spoke 


Poland,  Russia,  Galicia  and  Roumania, 
where  the  lot  of  the  Jews  is  the  worst 
on  earth — who  have  fled  to  Palestine 
from  pogroms  and  persecution.  Their 
arrival  was  largely  made  possible  by  the 
far-seeing  philanthropy  of  Baron  Ed- 
mond  de  Rothschild,  of  Paris,  who  ac- 
quired large  tracts  of  land  in  Palestine 
and  offered  it  to  the  refugees  on  minute 
instalments  with  little  or  no  interest. 

Agricultural  colonization  has  also  been 
assisted  by  the  Zionist  organizations; 
and  there  are,  too,  groups  of  colonists 
who  have  made  their  own  arrangements 


Jewish  race,  the  Arabs  now  there  con- 
sider the  Jews  as  foreigners,  and  have 
some  cause  to  do  so,  outnumbering  them 
as  they  do,  four  to  one.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  ancient  association  which  has 
drawn  the  present  Jew  there.  To  those 
who  suffered  persecution,  it  is  home;  to 
those  who  are  deeply  religious,  it  is 
holy.  But  whether  they  be  of  one  class 
or  another,  the  presence  of  all  is  due  to 
reasons  religious  or  racial;  and  as  it  is 
difficult  for  immigrants  of  this  order  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  a  new  country,  it  is 
natural  that  Jews  throughout  the  world 
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should  consider  them  a  special  charge 
and  send  them  relief  first  in  times  of 
ress. 

/ith  the  fund  safely  stowed  away  in 
bank  as  "closed  depot,"  I  entered 
an  my  second  duty — to  observe.  The 
nerican  givers  had  particularly  re- 
ested  personal  supervision  over  the 
tribution  of  the  fund;  so  that  before 
en  considering  relief  measures,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  get  as  complete  a 
picture  of  the  country  and  as  thorough 
an  understanding  of  its  Jews,  and  the 
•ious  Palestinian  movements  as  I 


The  horrors  of  a  ritual  murder  trial 
and  of  Russian  pogroms  flashed  through 
my  mind  as  I  looked  on  the  bent  man, 
and  I  knew  then,  even  better,  why  re- 
lief had  been  sent  to  Palestine. 

In  arranging  for  my  "seeing"  trip,  my 
Americanism  did  not  desert  me.  There 
was  only  one  automobile  in  Palestine,  a 
little,  two-cylindered,  old-fashioned  af- 
fair, but  as  it  would  take  me  quicker,  I 
hired  it.  Parts  of  the  trip  I  made,  had 
been  made  before  in  an  automobile,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  I  am  the 
first  man  to  have  covered  the  entire 


edge  of  this  that  my  car  protested.  Had 
it  been  human  I  should  not  have  blamed 
it,  as  my  companion — Mr.  Aaronsohn — 
told  me  it  was  the  worst  place  in  Pales- 
tine for  B.edouins  and  robbers.  I  was 
carrying  $5,000  in  gold,  which  I  wrapped 
in  my  coat  and  propped  as  a  pillow  un- 
der one  of  those  ancient,  gnarled,  broad- 
branching  olive  trees  which  are  the 
monuments  of  the  interior  of  Palestine. 
Two  hours  of  sleep  was  all  that  I  had 
had  in  the  forty-eight  previous,  so  that 
I  was  willing  to  wait  for  something  to 
happen.  It  eventually  did,  in  the  shape 


TIBERIAS 

One  of  the  cities  to  which  American   relief  was 
brought  in  September. 


DAMASCUS  GATE,  JERUSALEM 

Reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  East 
and  the  West  were  once  before  at  war. 


could  in  a  short  time. 

On  the  threshold  of  my  task — that  is, 
even  before  I  had  left  the  bank — my 
interest  was  aroused  to  enthusiasm.  On 
a  bench  in  a  corner,  evidently  waiting 
to  draw  some  money,  sat  a  Russian  Jew, 
dark,  spectacled,  and  patient.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette — I  don't  know  why 
I  should  particularly  remember  the  ciga- 
rette, except  that  it  seemed  he  was  not 
quite  used  to  it.  His  high  forehead  and 
the  deep  furrows  of  his  face  compelled 
me  to  ask  who  he  was. 

Mendel  Beiliss ! 


country  in  a  car.  Don't  think  I  am 
proud  of  it;  anyone  would  shudder  at 
flying  past  well-remembered  Biblical 
names.  But  it  was  done  to  get  me  to 
my  work  quicker — and  then,  the  car 
didn't  exactly  "fly."  Once  it  refused 
even  to  crawl,  and,  as  always  happens, 
it  was  at  the  most  unfortunate  time  and 
in  the  most  unfortunate  place. 

I  was  on  my  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
a  Jewish  colony  in  thv:  interior,  called 
Zichron-Jacob,  to  reach  which  one  had 
to  traverse  a  bare,  deserted  plain, 
twenty-five  miles  across.  It  was  on  the 


of  a  mule  and  four  Arabs,  who  dis- 
tributed themselves  variously — one  on 
the  hood  of  the  recalcitrant  machine, 
one  on  the  back  of  its  equally  recalcit- 
rant savior,  and  the  others  in  uncom- 
fortable positions  in  the  motor. 

After  five  miles  of  pulling,  stopping 
and  kicking — mostly  the  latter  two — our 
good  mule  jolted  us  into  the  Arab  town 
of  Tulkarem,  a  metropolis  of  about 
seventy-five  souls  where,  as  usual,  "for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,"  I  was  as- 
sured, no  carriage  was  to  be  had.  As 
darkness  came  on,  I  had  visions  of  a 
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night  under  the  olive  tree,  and  besides, 
grew  hungrier  as  it  grew  darker.  At 
an  Arab  cafe  we  had  some  sour  cream, 
some  dough  that  only  faintly  resembled 
bread,  and  some  meat-balls,  and  when 
we  were  through,  evidently  as  an  after- 
thought, we  were  given  forks. 

Finally  there  arrived  a  conveyance 
something  like  our  prairie  wagons,  and 
we  began  our  long  night  drive  with  re- 
volvers loaded  and  cocked.  Toward 
midnight  I  was  sharply  awakened  from 
a  drowse  by  the  report  of  a  gun.  I  saw 
my  driver  crumple  up  under  the  covers, 
and  I  felt  myself  all  over  to  see  if  I 
were  wounded,  never  having  had  any 
past  experience  to  tell  how  it  would  feel. 
However,  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
tragedy.  The  commotion  had  been 
caused  by  some  frightened  Turks  in  the 
one  other  wagon  on  the  same  route,  who 
were  firing  their  guns  to  prove  to  possi- 
ble robbers  that  they  were  armed.  The 
shots  continued  until  2  a.  m.,  when  we 
gladly  pulled  up  at  the  sleeping  colony. 

The  Relief  Problem 

Generally  speaking,  I  found  that  the 
war  had  necessitated  relief  in  Palestine 
for  three  main  reasons :  first,  it  had  cut 
off,  as  with  the  stroke  of  an  axe,  the 
demand  for  Palestinian  products ;  second, 
it  had  interrupted  the  ordinary  means  of 
communication  on  which  Palestine  is  de- 
pendent for  its  food  supply;  and  third, 
as  far  as  the  Jewish  people  were  con- 
cerned, it  had  cut  off  the  usual  sources 
of  revenue.  Other  than  its  export  of 
oranges,  almonds  and  wine,  Palestine  de- 
pends industrially  upon  souvenirs  and 
antiquities  purchased  by  the  tourists.  In 
times  like  these,  that  industry,  of  course, 
is  the  first  to  suffer,  and  naturally  prices 
of  agricultural  products  that  are  articles 
of  semi-luxury,  are  also  greatly  affected. 

Consequently  when  I  arrived  at  Pales- 
tine I  found  unemployment  general,  and 
it  was  with  that  problem  that  I  had 
largely  to  deal.  No  money,  no  goods, 
hardly  any  news  entered  the  country; 
the  source  of  all  the  food  supply  hung 
by  the  slight  thread  of  one  or  two  lines 
of  ships  which  were  still  running.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  a  land  dazed  and  limp 
utterly  overcome  by  the  situation  in 
which  it  found  itself.  Typical  of  this 
condition  were  the  orange  groves  of  the 
Judaean  colonies.  I  saw  wide,  blooming 
fields  of  fruit  which  I  was  told  would 
be  allowed  to  rot,  because  the  oranges 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  money  it 
would  cost  to 'get  them  to  the  markets. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  to  the  credit 
of  the  colonists  and  of  all  the  wealthier 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  that  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  furnish  labor 
to  their  employes,  even  when  they  would 
have  profited  by  stopping  work. 

Of  course  the  case  was  not  so  ex- 
tremely bad  in  the  colonies,  as  there,  at 
least,  people  were  able  largely  to  feed 
themselves.  Their  greatest  difficulty  lay 
in  unemployment,  since  with  cutting  off 
the  markets  it  would  soon  prove  im- 


possible for  employers,  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  to  continue  to  employ 
their  laborers.  And  when  you  consider 
that  the  labor  element  in  the  colonies 
is  largely  composed  of  penniless  Jews 
who  had  migrated  there  for  just  that 
work,  you  will  understand  that  it  was 
no  light  problem. 

In  the  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  in  par- 
ticular, there  was  no  work,  there  was 
no  money — there  was  no  hope  of  relief. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  realize  that  nine- 
tenths,  if  not  more,  of  the  activities  of 
Jerusalem  are  supported  by  foreign  cap- 


YEMENITE   CHILDREN    IN    A 
COLONY 

They  are  from  Southern  Arabia, 
and  "except  for  the  ever-present  side 
curls,  are  irrecognizable  as  Jews." 

tal,  to  understand  the  demoralization 
that  confronted  them.  Hospitals,  asy- 
lums, schools,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
insane,  had  no  means  of  continuing,  and 
some  had  already  closed  when  I  arrived. 
Many  individuals,  too,  were  in  the  same 
position  as  the  hospitals,  since  they  also 
lived  on  foreign  remittances,  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  could  not  close 
their  doors  and  be  done  with  it. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  pinch  was 
just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  earnest,  and 
naturally  it  was  in  the  poorer  Jewish 
quarters — the  Moroccan  and  Yemenite, 
that  I  saw  its  first  real  effects.  Gaunt 
frames  of  the  sick  and  starving  were 
lying  tier  on  tier  on  bunks  or  on  the 
filthy  earthen  floors  of  little  black  holes 
that  could  not  be  called  rooms.  Piteously 
they  held  out  their  hands  for  food  and 
I  shuddered  to  think  how  the  same  mis- 
ery might  spread  among  those  less  accus- 
tomed to  bear  it. 

With  such  a  large  problem  before  me, 
I  realized  that  the  sum  I  had  with  me 
would  have  to  be  carefully  husbanded 
to  be  effective.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  from  all  sides  of  Palestine  I  re- 
ceived requests  that  the  fund  be  used'  in 
as  productive  a  manner  as  possible.  Yet 
at  every  moment  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  heed  these  counsels  of 
common-sense  and  not  distribute  im- 
mediately food  and  money  to  all  those  I 
saw  in  need  of  both. 

I    remember    an    incident    which    oc- 


curred   one    day    in    the   offices   of   th 
American  Consulate,  which  were  put  ; 
my  disposal  by  our  consul  at  Jerusalen 
Dr.  Glazebrook,  whose  efforts  to  reliev 
the  situation  have  been  untiring.    I  wa 
in  the  inner  office  endeavoring  by  five 
minute   appointments  to   see  all  of  th 
crowd  of  a  hundred  or  more  who  ha< 
swarmed   to  the   Consulate  to   give  m 
advice  or  to  tell  me  their  troubles.    Th< 
people    were    crowded  in   the   vestibul< 
outside,    when    I    suddenly    heard    crie 
and   a   commotion.      I   threw   open   thi 
door  just  in  time  to  see  the  dragomai 
grasp  a  knife  from  the  hand  of  a  mat 
for  whom  I  evidently  was  the  last  hopi 
and  who,  when  told  he  could  not  see  m( 
that  day,  tried  to  take  his  life. 


Loans  on  Labor 


The  final  plan  of  relief  took  several 
forms  which  varied  in  the  different 
communities.  Our  governing  commit- 
tee was  composed  of  representatives  oi 
the  various  sections,  who  in  turn  had  lo- 
cal committees  under  them.  The  fund  was 
divided  in  proportion  to  population,  anc 
in  all  sections  the  guiding  plan  was  to 
supply  only  food  necessities  and  no 
money, — and  then  mainly,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  helpless,  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  work  for  it.  Having  estab- 
lished soup  kitchens  for  those  unable  to 
work,  we  arranged  to  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  food  that  was  to  be  sold  at  cost 
or  less  in  scattered  stores,  and  with 
these  we  worked  out  a  loan  institution 
which  was  to  "loan  on  labor,"  and  was 
intended  as  far  as  possible  to  counter- 
act unemployment.  Employers  who  were 
unable  to  continue  their  men  at  work 
were  told  we  would  pay  their  workmen 
in  tickets  on  our  stores,  and  that  we 
would  accept  repayment  when  times 
were  better.  This  meant  sufficient  sup- 
port for  a  man  willing  to  work,  and 
less  wage  cost,  and  credit  as  well,  for 
employers  who  had  neither  money  nor 
business  in  sight.  Where  men  could  not 
be  continued  in  their  regular  occupations 
we  endeavored  to  have  them  employed 
on  public  works,  as  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
very  necessary  canalization  of  the  city, 
or  as  in  the  colonies  on  the  much- 
needed  roads  and  pavements. 

With  Turkey  at  War 

A  worse  food  scarcity  than  I  saw  must 
have  developed  in  Palestine  since  No- 
vember, with  Turkey  and  England  at 
war.  For  this  war  means  that  English 
and  French  lines  must  have  stopped  call- 
ing at  Palestinian  ports,  leaving  only  the 
Italian  line  to  prevent  utter  isolation. 
As  Palestine  has  at  the  present  time  no 
railroads  connecting  it  either  with  the 
north  or  south,  the  situation  must  be- 
come more  terrible  every  day.  To  coun- 
teract it,  various  organizations  are,  I  un- 
derstand, continuing  to  send  relief  funds 
without  which  disaster  must  certainly 
ensue.  It  may  even  be  possible,  how- 
ever, that  money  will  be  of  no  value 
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THE  OLD 

Bedouin  rider,  snapped  as  he  approached  on  the 
caravan  trail. 


THE    NEW 


Young  Jewish  farmer  driving  a  Yankee  cultivator 
at  the  Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 


since  it  cannot  be  eaten,  and  that  relief 
may  have  to  be  supplemented  by  food 
ships — a  situation  which  is  also  being 
carefully  considered  by  the  committees. 

The  most  vital  thing  that  could  be 
done  permanently  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, would  be  to  find  new  markets  for 
the  orange  crop  of  Palestine.  A  half 
million  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  will  almost 
surely  go  to  waste  unless  new  markets 
can  be  found,  and  America  is  almost  the 
only  hope.  This  matter  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  committees  here 
and  as  the  oranges  are  equal  to,  if  not 
better  than,  the  California  fruit,  I  hope 
that  the  shipping  obstacles  will  soon  be 
surmounted;  and  that  if  so,  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike  will  do  their  share  to  help 
the  situation  by  demanding  Jaffa  oranges 
for  breakfast. 

Such  co-operation  will  help  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  present  Palestine 
movement,  of  which  I  had  a  vivid  and 
inspiring  impression  on  my  trip  through 
the  Jewish  colonies. 

It  is  these  colonies  that  form  the  nu- 
cleus and  the  hope  of  the  movement.  It 
is  in  them  that  one  sees  the  possibility 
of  building  up  a  new  home  for  the  Jew- 
ish race;  and  in  their  successful  work, 
the  practicability  of  a  return  of  the  Jew 
to  the  land. 

There  are  about  fifty  colonies  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  country,  although  the 
largest  has  only  2,000  inhabitants.  In 
driving  about  one  can  always  rec- 
ognize the  red  roofs  of  their  well- 
built  houses,  standing  so  conspicuously 
in  contrast  to  the  poor  construction  of 
the  Arab  buildings.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Jewish  colonist  has  had 
a  hard  time  in  Palestine;  but  what  he 
has  done,  he  has  done  thoroughly  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  In  fact,  in 
Palestine  today,  people  do  not  think  in 
years  but  in  generations — aeons,  if  you 
like — always  of  the  ultimate  end  which 
they  realize  is  remote,  but  for  which 


Q  ELOW  is  shown  a  picture  which 
puts  the  change  from  the  pas- 
toral to  the  farming  stage  of  civili- 
zation quite  as  graphically  as  those 
above.  The  stream  divides  Arab  pas- 
tures from  Jewish  tilled  land.  The 
reeds  at  the  left  conceal  the  outlines 
oi  a  modern  water  plant  erected  by  a 
Jewish  colony. 


they  are  willing  to  work  as  long  as  the 
breath  of  life  is  in  them.  They  are 
living  to  make  a  dream  come  true. 

The  Farmer  Jews 

The  impression  I  took  away  from  my 
visit  was  that  in  their  short  life  in  Pal- 
estine these  colonists  are  demonstrating 
three  main  things — that  the  Jew,  uni- 
versally supposed  to  be  a  constitution- 
ally commercial  being,  is  as  well  adapt- 


ed to  farming  as  any  other  man;  that 
Palestine  is  a  land  of  opportunity;  and 
that  it  is  a  happy  place  for  Jews  to  be. 

It  is  clear  enough,  when  one  stops  to 
think,  that  the  commercial  talents  and 
trading  instincts  of  the  Jew  grew  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  ages;  and  yet  the 
old  superstition  hangs  on.  Even  Jews 
themselves  enter  gingerly  upon  any  agri- 
cultural enterprise  for  their  race,  but 
the  record  of  the  Palestine  colonists  now 
stands  out  as  a  fact,  as  an  actuality, 
against  this  strange,  self-conscious 
dread.  The  record  is  so  much  more  re- 
markable as  the  successful  colonists  are 
of  the  same  generation,  and  some  of 
them  the  same  men  who  before  their 
emigration  were  tailors  and  storekeep- 
ers in  the  Diaspora.  There  are  many  in 
Palestine  today  who,  having  come  as 
young  men  without  a  sou,  are  now  worth 
100,000  francs  and  over,  and  possess  ex- 
tensive orange  groves  and  vineyards.  I 
'  remember  one  man  in  particular  who 
told  me  that  he  started  thirty  years  ago 
with  a  small  loan  from  Baron  Roth- 
schild, that  he  now  owns  sixty  acres  of 
fine  orange  groves,  is  worth  125,000 
francs,  and  "would  not  change  with  a 
king." 

But  not  only  have  the  colonists  built 
this  up  with  their  own  labor,  but  they 
have  built  up  their  constitutions  as  well. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  see  broad- 
chested  men  in  flannel  shirts  and  riding 
boots,  whose  ruddy  countenances  and 
strong  arms  showed  no  trace  of  Ghetto 
and  Pale,  and  made  them  look  for  all 
the  world  like  our  western  ranchers. 
No  longer  is  the  "wailing  wall"  typical 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  this 
change  which  is  the  best  augury  for  the 
future.  The  appearance  of  the  new  gen- 
eration in  the  colonies  bears  it  out;  for 
they  are  fine,  free-looking  young  men 
and  women,  treading  with  a  springing 
step,  and  singing  at  their  work.  Com- 
bining as  they  do  this  new  vigor  with 
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their  innate  cleverness,  there  are  big  op 
portunities  open  to  them  and  they  an 
beginning  to  realize  them. 

Take,  for  example,  Rishon-Le-Zion 
the  great  wine  colony  of  Palestine,  when 
the  famous  Carmel  wine  is  produced.  ] 
was  met  by  its  three  leaders,  prosperous 
landowners,  whom  no  one  would  have 
guessed  to  have  been,  thirty  years  ago 
penniless  refugees  from  Russian  perse- 
cution. I  saw  vineyards  kept  like  gar- 
dens and  eucalyptus  trees  that  had  in  less 
than  a  generation  reclaimed  a  bare  plain 
and  made  shaded  walks  as  beautiful  as 
any  I  have  seen  in  royal  parks.  With 
proper  pride  they  showed  me  through 
their  cellars,  which  are  not  only  the 
largest  in  the  world,  but  also  -the  best 
appointed.  Imagine  seeing  in  Palestine, 
cellars  that  rival  if  not  supersede  any  in 
the  famous  wine-growing  districts  of 
France ! 

Idealism  of  the  Soil 

But  my  chief  pleasure  lay  not  so 
much  in  seeing  these  marvels  as  in 
watching  the  light  in  their  eyes  as  they 
pointed  with  glowing  satisfaction  to  their 
modern  machinery  and  new  improve- 
ments— their  electric  plant,  for  example, 
"the  only  one  in  Palestine !" 

And  they  played  a  trick  on  me,  too, 
for  they  showed  me  with  a  pretense  at 
pride  an  old  type  engine  which  I  thought 
pretty  good;  but  no,  that  was  too  an- 
tiquated for  them,  and  was  now  in  the 
scrap-heap,  having  been  replaced  across 
the  way  by  a  "real"  engine  of  the  most 
modern  type,  at  which  my  surprise  was 
too  genuine  not  to  please  them. 

It   is  true  that  hitherto  most  of  the 
successful  Jewish  colonies  have  been  en- 
gaged in  fruit  farming  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  that  most  of  them  are  still 
so  engaged.    This  is  due  to  the  special 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  fruit  raising 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  with  the  cau- 
tious tread  of  beginners  the  Jews  have 
first  entered  this  less  arduous  form  of 
agriculture.       There     is,     however,     no 
doubt  that  with  continued  physical  im-( 
provement   and  continued  scientific  ad- 
vance, they  will  succeed  as  well  in  ce- 
real growing.    This  is  the  more  particu-;, 
larly  true  as  they  have  in  their  midst.j 
devoting    his   whole    life    and    work    to 
them,  the  celebrated  agronomist,  Aaronl 
Aaronsohn,  who  is  known  wherever  the^ 
science    of    agronomy    is    studied,    and 
whom  many  universities  in  vain  have  en-j 
deavored  to  attract. 

First   and   foremost,   Aaronsohn   is   ai 
Jew,  and  no  lure  of  wealth  or  power  j 
could  draw  him  from  Palestine  and  from 
his  one  great  purpose — to  help  his  breth-j 
ren  master  the  soil.    Today  he  heads  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at   Haifa — supported,   by    the   way,    en- 
tirely  by   American   Jews,   and   one   of| 
the    most    advanced    institutions    of    its 
kind  in  the  world.     Daily  he  is  solving 
for  the  Jews  some  new  problem,  helping 
not  alone  those  who  are  there,  but  en-  . 
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iraging  those  in  darkest  Russia  to 
ic  and  return  to  the  land.  For 
ironsohn  is  no  local  figure.  Even  the 
riest  layman  in  farming  has  heard  of 
rild  wheat,"  one  of  his  discoveries 
ihich  may  even  revolutionize  our  own 
wheat  growing  industry  in  America,  and 
make  our  vast  arid  belt  available  for 
wheat  cultivation.  From  all  over  the 
world  the  advice  and  learning  of  this 
Palestine  Jew  are  sought,  and  I  suspect 
he  is  proudest  when  a  letter  of  inquiry 
comes  from  a  Russian  agricultural 

ttion. 
Df  course,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  ac- 
cent to  give  the  impression  that  Pales- 
tine is  the  old  land  of  "milk  and  honey," 
and  that  a  fortune  awaits  any  man  who 
goes  there  to  farm.  All  the  colonists 
have  had  a  hard  time  and  it  is  only  by 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  that  success  is 
attained.  Yet  the  reward  is  there  in  the 
the  end  and  facts  like  this  prove  it.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a  reward  that  even 
the  poorest  and  most  struggling  colonist 
has  attained,  and  that  is  a  spiritual  re- 
ward which  is  apparent  to  anyone.  They 
are  happy. 

I  remember  an  old  colonist — the  oldest 
in  Rishon — standing  in  front  of  his  mod- 
est cottage,  his  great  grey  beard  telling 
of  at  least  eighty  years,  who  reminded 
me  gravely  as  follows:  "You  know,  we 
'  did  not  come  here  to  make  money — 
Heaven  knows  I  have  not  made  much; 
but  we  came  to  be  with  our  brothers,  we 
came  because  this  is  the  land  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  this  is  the  place  we  belong." 
The  spirit  of  living  for  a  cause  is  rife 
among  them,  and  any  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  for  himself,  as  well  as 
for  a  great  ideal,  is  bound  to  be  happy. 

The'New  Freedom 

Furthermore,  they  are  living  a  new  life 
of  liberty,  untrammeled  by  the  old  re- 
strictions or  prejudices.  They  can  be 
Jews;  they  can  glory  in  their  faith  and 
their  race  and  their  traditions;  and  even 
if  they  have  a  hard  time,  a  great  weight 
is  lifted  from  their  hearts  in  being  Jews 
and  living  Judaism  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

In  one  colony  I  saw  at  an  engagement 
party  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
settlement  dancing  the  merry  swinging 
dance  which  they  have  adopted  as  their 
national  dance,  to  the  air  of  their  na- 
tional hymn  which  each  one  sang 
proudly,  almost  defiantly.  In  another 
colony,  I  was  passing  one  Friday  even- 
ing a  long,  low  structure  that  looked 
like  a  barn,  and  saw  sitting  on  the 
benches  in  front  of  it  a  number  of  bent 
old  men  with  prayer  books  in  their 
hands,  talking  earnestly  in  groups.  In 
answer  to  my  eager  question,  I  was  told 
that  this  was  a  temporary  synagogue, 
and  that  the  old  men  were  recent  refu- 
gees from  Russian  pogroms  discussing 
the  Talmud  in  the  twilight  hour  before 
the  Sabbath  worship.  I  thought  of  their 
hunted  life  in  the  Pale  and  the  differ- 
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ence  it  must  have  meant  to  them — and 
became  a  Zionist  on  the  spot. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  became  an 
advocate  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine, 
or  that  I  wished  to  become  a  party  to  a 
movement  that  would  drive  all  Jews, 
wherever  living  in  the  world,  into  Pales- 
tine as  into  a  corral — which  many  lay- 
men seriously  think  .is  the  object  of 
Zionism.  It  means  merely  that  I  sym- 
pathized, as  almost  anyone  would,  with 
the  aims  of  those  who  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish in  Palestine  a  center  of  refuge 
for  oppressed  or  restricted  Jews  of  all 
countries,  a  center  that  will  preserve 
Judaism  and  will  permanently  radiate 
Jewish  life  and  culture.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  this  simple  and  noble  aim  has 
become  an  "ism,"  developing  pro's  and 
anti's  on  a  subject  about  which,  among 
either  Jew  or  Gentile,  it  seems  to  me 
that  little  difference  of  opinion  can  ex- 
ist. If  all  Jews  realized  that  this  is 
Zionism  on  the  ground,  I  hardly  think 
that  there  would  be  so  much  theoretical 
and  vexed  discussion  of  the  matter. 

In  organizing  in  Palestine  a  well-knit 
Jewish  community  the  Zionists  first  en- 
countered the  difficulty  of  language.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  this  account  I  told 
how  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine 
had  come  from  all  countries,  how  the 
Sephardim  spoke  Spanish,  and  how  the 
Ashkenazim  spoke  the  language  of  their 
origin,  whether  they  had  been  Polish, 
German  or  Russian.  I  used  the  past 
tense  advisedly  for  they  speak  these  lan- 
guages no  longer.  Nor  do  they  speak 
Yiddish,  a  language  not  far  removed 
from  a  jargon,  which  is  spoken  differ- 
ently in  different  countries. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  arose  in  Pales- 
tine a  man  and  a  scholar  who  saw  that 
there  could  be  no  real  community  life 
or  community  influence  without  a  com- 


mon language.  He  spoke  of  it  but  was 
not  heard;  he  cried  it  from  the  house- 
tops in  Jerusalem,  but  still  was  doubted. 
He  is  a  very  small  man  in  stature,  but 
he  is  big  in  purpose.  To  an  incredulous 
community  he  announced  that  he  would 
marry  only  such  a  woman  as  would  agree 
that  their  children  should  speak  a  new 
language  and  nothing  but  a  new  lan- 
guage, from  the  cradle.  He  found  such 
a  woman  and  gradually  won  over  other 
adherents.  People  laughed,  yet  in  joint 
meetings  on  questions  of  general  inter- 
est the  new  language  was  tried  and 
found  most  convenient,  since  in  no  other 
way  could  people  talk  fluently  to  each 
other.  In  public  announcements,  in  in- 
tercommunication of  all  kinds,  it  helped 
immensely,  so  that  slowly  but  surely 
people  came  to  be  his  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers. The  man's  name  is  Ben-Jehuda, 
and  the  language,  Hebrew. 

It  is  the  same  language  as  that  of  the 
Old  Testament,  brought  up  to  date  and 
fitted  to  express  the  changed  life  of  the 
day.  Today  throughout  Palestine,  in  the 
Jewish  colonies  and  in  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  the  cities  as  well,  Hebrew  is 
talked  as  a  living  language.  Not  only 
Jews  talk  it,  but  many  Arabs  as  well 
have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  learn  it. 
This  is  truly  a  monument  of  which  the 
Zionists  may  be  proud, — a  remarkable 
achievement  when  one  considers  that  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty  years  a  lan- 
guage which,  for  the  purposes  of  ordin- 
ary conversation  had  been  dead  for  al- 
most 2,000  years,  has  been  completely 
revived.  With  scientific  precision  a  body 
of  scholars,  Ben-Jehuda  at  their  head, 
have  filled  up  the  gap  so  well  that  today 
lectures  are  given  in  Hebrew  even  on 
technical  and  scientific  subjects. 

When  I  was  in  Jerusalem  I  visited  the. 
workshop  of  this  same  Ben-Jehuda,  who 


is  still  working  on  his  ten-volume  dic- 
tionary of  modern  Hebrew.  Six  big 
volumes  have  been  completed  and  pub- 
lished; and  so  far,  six  wealthy  Zionists 
have  each  had  the  privilege  of  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  one  volume.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  little  nervous  man  was 
working  too  hard  to  finish  his  great  work 
before  time  should  force  him  to  stop. 
When  I  entered,  he  showed  me  almost 
feverishly  how  he  v/orked. 

In  a  big  bare  room  lined  on  one  side 
with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling  stood 
a  long  table,  groaning  under  fifty  or 
more  tremendous  tomes,  all  open  and 
heavily  book-marked.  In  the  corner 
stood  a  cabinet  in  which  I  judged,  from 
the  eager  way  he  hurried  me  to  it,  was 
his  particular  treasure.  It  was  filled 
with  thousands  of  little  cards,  all  care- 
fully arranged  in  packages  under  the 
main  heading  of  letters.  Although  he 
talked  too  fast  for  me  to  understand 
thoroughly,  I  gathered  that  each  pack- 
age represented  one  word,  and  each  card 
a  quotation,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  that  word  had  been  employed  in 
the  Bible  and  by  all  other  Hebrew  au- 
thors as  well,  so  that  he  might  have 
plenty  of  authority  for  his  interpreta- 
tions. 

I  wondered  no  longer  that  this  stu- 
pendous work  was  not  finished,  or  that 
he  was  laboring  with  restless  haste. 
About  him,  too,  were  young  men  with 
the  same  eager  expression — fine,  dark, 
Jewish  types  with  wavy  black  hair,  and 
eyes  glistening  with  their  great  purpose, 
like  disciples  about  a  modern  prophet. 

I  shall  never  forget,  when  I  asked 
Ben-Jehuda  what  would  happen  to  his 
work  if  he  should  die,  how  he  answered 
me,  simply,  yet  greatly:  "I  must  live." 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  because  it  trans- 
lates the  spirit  of  modern  Palestine. 
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The  Outsider 

By  Helen  Bosanquet 


HAVE  just  been  reading  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  year's  working 
of  the  new  Liverpool  docks 
scheme,  by  means  of  which  it  is 

oped  that  the  evils  arising  out  of  casual 

bor   at   the   docks   may   gradually   be 

ntrolled.  The  experiment  is  of  great 
nterest  and  importance,  but  I  refer  to  it 
ere  because  of  a  quite  special  point. 

is  this: 

The  system  of  casual  labor  at  the 
docks  has  involved  evils  which  affected 

undreds   of   thousands  of  lives,   which 

ushed  large  numbers  of  families  into 
opeless  poverty,  and  which  laid  upon 

nployers  a  burden  of ,  responsibility 
rievous  to  be  borne.  Out  of  all  the 
nfferings  of  those  caught  in  the  toils 
of  such  a  system  there  sprang  no  remedy, 
though  some  of  the  best  business  minds 
in  the  world  were  involved  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  good-will. 

The  brains  which  could  organize  great 
commercial  undertakings  extending  over 
the  whole  world  failed  somehow  to 
bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  their  own 
household;  and  the  leaders  who  could 
discipline  20,000  dockers  in  a  strike, 
and  hold  them  firm  in  the  teeth  of  star- 
vation, failed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
routine  of  the  daily  task. 

Then  came  the  Outsider,  with  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  industry  to  guide 
him,  no  share  in  the  sufferings  or  in- 
convenience of  either  party.  Whether 
or  not  his  scheme  will  prove  to  be  ulti- 
mately successful  in  its  details,  he  has  at 
least  succeeded  in  introducing  some  sort 
of  order  in  place  of  chaos,  and  in  form- 
ing committees  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed which  work  together  towards 
promoting  order. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  an  isolated  case. 
In  England,  at  any  rate,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  custom  for  industrial 
difficulties  to  be  referred  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Outsider,  whether  official  or 
unofficial,  to  decide.  In  most  cases,  no 
doubt,  what  is  given  is  merely  a  de- 
cision on  some  definite  detail  in  dispute, 
and  does  not  involve  the  practical  re- 
organization of  an  industry.  But  the 
salient  point  remains  that  the  Outsider 
can  succeed  where  those  immediately 
concerned,  with  all  their  special  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  fail. 

There  are  many  other  developments 
in  social  life  which  show  the  same  tend- 
ency— indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  regard 
it  as  the  outstanding  feature  of  most 
social  work  of  the  day. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  rapid  growth 
of  agencies  for  guiding  children  of  the 
working  classes  into  suitable  industrial 
employments  as  they  leave  school.  These 
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agencies  are  not  manned,  as  would  seem 
natural,  either  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  or  by  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries concerned,  but  by  young  men 
and  women  of  the  middle  classes  who 
prima  facie  have  neither  children  nor 
any  personal  experience  of  industry. 
They  are  doubly  Outsiders. 

Another  striking  instance  may  be 
found  in  the  government  inspector.  He 
is  not  a  new  institution,  but  the  area 
of  his  work  is  being  enormously  ex- 
tended as  sphere  after  sphere  of  in- 
dustry and  administration  is  brought  be- 
neath his  sway. 

The  professions  also  are  being  threat- 
tened,  where  they  come  into  relation  with 
a  class  supposed — rightly  or  wrongly — 
to  be  incapable  of  guarding  its  own  in- 
terests. The  local  committees  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  panel  doctors  and 
their  patients,  are  partly  composed  of 
outsiders,  and  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity certainly  constitute  a  third  party 
to  the  relation. 

The  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  is  increasingly  liable  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state.  It  is  true  that 
such  intervention  for  the  most  part  takes 
the  form  of  establishing  conditions  of 
contract,  and  does  not  involve  con- 
tinued inspection  or  interference;  but  if 
the  proposed  land  courts  should  be  estab- 
lished, the  principle  of  the  Third  Party, 
or  the  Outsider,  will  once  more  take 
bodily  form. 

In  addition  to  all  this  actual  construc- 
tive work,  the  Outsider  is  developing  an 
enormous  faculty  for  criticism.  He 
sweeps  his  search-light  over  the  whole 
field  of  industry  and  no  hidden  recesses 


escape  his  penetrating  gaze.  His  camera 
reproduces  for  the  general  public  scenes 
which  only  the  flash-light  can  reveal, 
and  his  special  investigators  dissect  the 
diseases  of  the  industrial  system  with 
remorseless  zeal. 

Of  course,  there  is  danger  in  all  this, 
the  danger  which  always  attends  the 
pathologist,  of  finding  disease  in  every- 
thing; but  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
social  critic  is  playing  a  very  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and 
that  he  probably  has  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence upon  industrial  development. 
He  is  nearly  always  an  Outsider  him- 
self, and  his  special  function  is,  we  may 
say,  to  provide  material  for  the  philan- 
thropic Outsider  to  work  upon,  to  indi- 
cate the  fields  where  there  is  scope  for 
his  intervention. 

We  may  summarize  the  position  by 
saying  that  there  has  arisen  a  new  class 
of  "middlemen,"  intervening  for  the 
most  part  where  discordant  interests 
give  rise  to  friction  in  the  industrial 
world.  Now  the  middleman,  though  of 
late  years  he  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
always  appeared  in  response  to  a  very 
definite  need.  In  the  language  of  ad- 
vertisement he  might  say  that  he  "sup- 
plied a  felt  want";  but  it  would  be  often 
true,  at  any  rate  in  the  present  context, 
to  say  that  he  supplies  an  unfelt  want. 
In  many  cases  if  the  want  were  fully 
realized  there  would  be  little  need  of 
intervention  from  outside;  and  when  the 
Outsider  has  made  it  felt,  he  is  very 
likely  to  find  his  occupation  gone. 

Meanwhile  we  have  the  anomalous, 
or  at  any  rate  the  novel  phenomenon  of 
industry  and  industrial  conditions  be- 
coming more  and  more  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Outsider  and  regulated 
by  the  ideals  of  the  Outsider. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  which  com- 
mands our  sympathy  and  respect.  The 
devotion  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to 
bringing  light  into  dark  places  and  order 
into  chaos,  is  beyond  praise.  Their  task 
is  splendid — and  often  thankless.  They 
will  be  scoffed  at  as  meddlesome,  grum- 
bled at  as  mischievous;  only  the  great- 
est tact  and  self-restraint  will  enable 
them  to  stop  short  of  meriting  these 
censures.  That  so  many  should  volun- 
teer and  should  persevere  under  these 
conditions,  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  growing  spirit  of  social  unity. 

And  yet  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling  of 
something  amiss,  as  if  we  had  not  yet 
hit  upon  quite  the  right  lines  of  work. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  brain  must  al- 
ways direct  body,  and  probably  there  is 
some  implicit  belief  that  this  is  what 
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is  happening  when  "educated"  people 
intervene  to  criticise  and  to  regulate  in- 
dustrial conditions.-  The  "brain"  of  the 
community  is  directing  the  work  of  its 
"body." 

But  it  is  never  wholly  satisfactory 
when  the  brain  which  guides  is  outside 
the  body  guided.  Either  it  has  not  the 
right  sort  of  experience,  or  it  tends  to 
supersede  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
body  it  is  guiding  and  reduce  it  to  work- 
ing on  a  lower  level  of  intelligence. 

We  feel  that  the  right  kind  of  brain 
for  guiding  industry  will  ultimately  be 
the  brain  which  is  developed  by  partak- 
ing in  industrial  life;  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  we  can  make 
to  suppose  that  the  practical  man  is 
not  educated  by  his  work. 

Efficient  Philanthropy 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  no  philan- 
thropist can  earn  his  own  living,  since 
philanthropy  itself  has  become  a  re- 
munerative profession;  but  it  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask  how  many  philanthrop- 
ists have  the  organizing  power  which 
goes  to  build  up  a  great  industry,  or 
the  skill  and  self-discipline  of  the  high- 
ly trained  mechanic. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
intelligence  which  carries  on  the  won- 
derful and  beneficent  activities  by 
which  humanity  is  fed,  clothed,  and 
satisfied  in  its  innumerable  wants,  is  not 
adequate  to  the  task  of  guiding  those 
activities  on  lines  approved  by  the  con- 
science of  the  community.  And  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  such  guidance,  as  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  the  industry  it- 
self, would  be  infinitely  more  effective 
than  any  control  superinduced  from  out- 
side. 

To  take  one  instance  only:  the  work 
of  a  factory  inspector,  as  carried  on  in 
the  teeth  of  opposition  or  indifference 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  employed, 
is  often  heart-breaking  in  its  futility. 
But  with  an  employer  awakened  to  his 
responsibilities  and  workers  caring  as 
much  about  the  conditions  of  labor  as 
they  do  about  the  rates  of  wages,  all 
difficulties  vanish.  All  the  weary  intri- 
cacies of  evasions,  surprise  visits  and 
penalties,  to  be  followed  by  fresh  evas- 
ions, more  surprise  visits  and  higher 
penalties,  become  a  sort  of  nightmare, 
possible  only  in  the  half-awakened  state 
of  society  when  one  set  of  people  is 
trying  to  force  another  set  to  accept 
ideals  to  which  it  is  indifferent. 

So  we  are  drawn  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  function  of  the  Outsider 
is  going  to  be  a  permanent  one.  Is  it 
likely,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  em- 
ployer will  accept  external  criticism  as 
a  permanent  influence  in  determining 
his  relations  with  his  work  people;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  industrial 
class  will  continue  to  allow  the  non- 
industrial  class  (I  was  going  to  say  "in- 
tellectual," but  that  suggests  an  inad- 


missible contrast)  to  do  so  much  of 
its  educational  and  directing  work  for 
it? 

To  take  the  first  point.  The  organ- 
izers of  industries — we  might  even  say 
the  industries  themselves — have,  of 
course,  got  to  recognize  that  they  are 
part  of  a  wider  community,  and  that 
they  cannot  carry  on  their  business  just 
as  they  choose  without  reference  to  the 
ideals  of  the  community.  The  standard 
of  morality,  justice,  hygiene,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  fall  lower  within  the  in- 
dustry than  that  of  the  community  at 
large.  But  that  does  not  necessarily 
involve  subjection  to  the  outside  critic, 
who  may  know  so  little  of  special  con- 
ditions as  to  make  his  criticism  quite 
beside  the  mark.  The  members  of  the 
industry  are  also  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  just  for  that  reason  might 
be  their  own  best  critics. 

The  mill-owner  who  allows  his 
smoke  to  defile  the  land  or  his  work 
people  to  suffer  disease  cannot  really 
be  ignorant  of  what  he  is  doing,  though 
he  may  wilfully  shut  his  eyes;  and  if 
his  civic  instinct  were  a  few  degrees 
stronger  he  would  not  wait  for  com- 
plaints to  be  lodged  and  by-laws  to  be 
passed  before  stopping  the  nuisance. 

The  "moralization  of  the  employer," 
though  an  old-fashioned  conception, 
still  remains  the  ideal  to  work  for ;  and 
though  public  criticism  may  sometimes 
be  an  essential  element  in  the  awakening 
of  the  process,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther it  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
realizing  it.  There  is  a  startling  ten- 
dency today  to  regard  employers,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a  class,  as  the 
enemies  of  society,  and  to  hold  them 
up  before  the  public  gaze  as  fitting  ob- 
jects of  contumely  and  contempt. 

I  hold  this  to  be  not  only  unfair,  but 
unwise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
remedy  must  ultimately  come  through 
the  man  who  organizes  industry,  whe- 
ther on  his  own  behalf  or  as  a  state 
official.  Employers  who  not  only  accept 
the  standard  of  the  community  but  go 
beyond  it,  workers  who  care  as  much 
about  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
as  about  wages, — when  these  are  given, 
the  need  for  outside  interference  will 
vanish,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  by 
antagonizing  the  employer. 

The  moralization  of  the  employer,  the 
civilization  of  the  employed — the  work 
of  the  Outsider,  be  he  philanthropist  or 
legislator,  is  to  set  these  two  processes 
going;  then  he  can  with  advantage 
stand  aside  and  let  them  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  But  it  is  probably  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Outsider 
will  be  permanently  necessary.  A  clock 
which  would  go  well  only  while  it  was 
being  wound  up  would  be  too  cumbrous 
a  machine. 

I  hope  I  do  not  seem  to  have  placed 
too  low  a  value  on  the  function  of  the 
Outsider.  There  are  no  doubt  points 


of  view  from  which  it  assumes  a  mucl 
more  lofty  aspect.  But  there  is  somi 
danger  in  allowing  ourselves  to  third 
of  philanthropy,  or  even  statesmanship 
as  an  art  which  works  out  its  ideal; 
with  humanity  for  its  material.  Foi 
this  is  to  degrade  the  self-conscious 
self-determining  spirit  to  the  level  ol 
the  paint  or  marble  in  which  painter  or 
sculptor  expresses  his  idea.  Results 
may  be  got  in  this  way,  but  they  will  be 
as  unsatisfactory  as  the  results  of  clip- 
ping trees  into  the  shapes  of  animals; 
their  only  merit  will  be,  to  be  tidy  and 
stiff. 

Every  living  organism,  still  more  ; 
every  self-conscious  spirit,  must  be  the 
artificer,  if  possible  the  artist,  of  its 
own  life,  because  only  so  can  it  de- 
velop freely.  The  Outsider  can  give  it 
space  to  grow  in,  but  that  is  about  all; 
and  the  more  modest  the  view  he  takes 
of  his  function  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
succeed  in  it. 

If  I  am  right  he  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient; that  his  business  is  not  to  cause 
friction,  but  to  get  rid  of  it,  even  if  in 
so  doing  he  has  to  efface  himself  alto- 
gether. Above  all  he  must  be  careful 
lest  by  his  intervention  he  does  but  in- 
crease the  indifference  of  the  parties 
concerned.  For  however  strenuous  he 
may  be,  he  remains  an  Outsider.  If  he 
is  a  volunteer  he  may  weary  of  his  task, 
and  leave  the  position  worse  than  it  was 
before;  if  he  is  an  official  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  his  continuing  in 
office  he  may  fall  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
ease which  lies  in  wait  for  all  officials — 
the  disease  of  dullness  and  routine. 
Then  there  will  be  three  indifferent 
parties  instead  of  two. 

Worker  or  Onlooker 

But  if  the  Outsider  is  not  to  be  a 
permanent  element  in  industrial  or- 
ganization, what  is  to  become  of  him 
or  her?  Is  he  to  relapse  into  indiffer- 
ence to  industrial  and  social  problems, 
and  re-join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
content  to  accept  the  results  of  indusl 
without  regard  to  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  it? 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
only  alternative.  I  think  it  possible  that 
in  future  the  critic,  instead  of  express- 
ing his  dissatisfaction  from  outside,  will 
more  frequently  go  inside,  and  try  his 
hand  at  doing  better  himself. 

Perhaps  the  dignity  of  labor  and  i: 
dustry  will  never  be  wholly  vindicati 
until  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  evi 
one  is  taught  to  earn  his  own  livinj 
and   so  knows  some   industry — whether 
of  hand  or  head — from  the  inside;  and 
when  that  is  so  there  may  be  so  many 
"good"  (i.  e.,  capable,  high-minded)  em- 
ployers  as   to   leave   no   room    for   the 
"bad"  («.  c.,  incapable,  or  low-minded). 
The  latter  only  get  their  chance  because 
there  are  not  enough  of  the  right  men 
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cover  the  whole  field  of  industry;  and 
in  social  administration  also,  the  corrupt 
and  selfish  politician  or  administrator 
only  gets  room  for  his  activities  be- 
cause the  honest  and  public-minded  man 
prefers  to  stand  outside  and  criticise. 
Will  not  many  of  those  whose  meth- 
ds  we  rightly  detest  have  at  least  one 
before  the  judgment-seat  when 
say,  "Well,  after  all,  we  did  the 
ork." 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  the  Out- 
der  goes  inside,  will  not  his  peculiar 
erit,  his  disinterestedness  by  virtue  of 
vhich  he  commands  the  confidence  of 
he  public  or  of  the  parties  to  an  indus- 


trial conflict, — wil  not  this  disappear? 
I  do  not  think  the  objection  is  fatal. 
For  one  thing,  we  may  note  that  even 
the  Outsider  does  not  always 'command 
confidence;  moreover,  sometimes  the 
confidence  is  not  deserved.  I  need  only 
mention  the  very  misleading  description 
of  the  work  of  the  London  Charity 
Organisation  recently  published  in  THE 
SURVEY/  as  an  instance  that  Outsiders 
may  combine  ignorance  with  prejudice. 
And  other  things  being  equal  the  man 
who  has  inside  knowledge  must  always 
so  far  be  the  better  critic  and  the  better 
reformer,  while  he  certainly  has  a  bet- 
JSee  THE  SURVEY,  March  7,  1914,  page  703. 


ter  chance  of  realizing  his  ideals. 

Nor  does  it  seem  impossible  to  intro- 
duce into  industry  a  mutual  confidence 
between  employers  and  employed  which 
may  supersede  the  confidence  in  an  out- 
sider. The  large  development  of  wel- 
fare work  in  many  industrial  under- 
takings in  the  United  States  shows  what 
may  be  done  in  this  way. 

Such  devices,  again,  as  the  trade 
boards  composed  of  representatives  of 
both  classes,  seem  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  case;  while  the  many 
forms  of  labor  co-partnership  point  to 
the  time  when  industry  shall  no  longer 
be  a  battlefield  of  conflicting  interests. 


Second    Best 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


(HE   nurse    followed    the   doctor 
from   the   little  bed-chamber  of 
the  tenement  attic  into  the  even 
smaller   kitchen,    its   only   other 
om.    She  softly  closed  the  door. 
"Well  ?"  she  inquired  somewhat  tense- 

"Well?" 

The  doctor  did  not  look  at  her.  "The 
hild  cannot  live,"  he  replied  with  an  ef- 
ort  at  bluntness. 

He  took  out  his  prescription  pad  me- 
hanically.  Then,  frowning  slightly, 
put  it  back,  unused,  into  his  bag;  and, 
lifting  his  head,  met  the  eyes  of  the 
nurse.  She  was  a  district  visiting  nurse, 
who  lived  in  the  nearby  social  settle- 
ment house.  The  doctor  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  stress  of  her 
manner,  unwonted  though  it  was. 

With  him,  she  had  attended  the  child's 
father,  but  three  months  dead,  in  his 
last  illness.  She  had  been  his  assistant, 
two  weeks  later,  when  the  young  widow, 
before  her  full  time  had  come,  was  de- 
livered of  the  child;  and,  the  doctor 
found  himself  remembering,  she  had 
stood  sponsor  to  the  child  in  the  baptism 
which,  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  the 
mother,  had  so  speedily  followed  the 
birth.  Angelo,  the  child  had  been 
named,  for  the  father  who  had  died. 

The  tiny  Angelo's  life  had  been  from 
the  first  too  like  some  captured  winged 
thing;  and,  now,  despite  all  that  the  doc- 
tor and  the  nurse  had  done  to  hold  it, 
it  was  fluttering  away.  "I  am  sorry," 
said  the  doctor  gruffly,  after  a  brief  si- 
lence. 

()LD  Nannina,  the  child's  grandmoth- 
er, was  sitting  beside  the  kitchen 
stove,  dozing.  She  was  very  tired.  For 
many  nights,  now,  she  had  not  slept. 
Every  night,  during  a  long  month,  the 
child's  father,  her  son,  had  kept  her  awake 
with  his  delirious  moans;  every  night, 
excepting  one,  when  he  had  lain  very 


still,  his  wife's  arms  around  him,  his 
head  resting  so  heavily  on  his  wife's 
bosom.  And  that  night,  and  more  than 
one  night  afterward,  the  wife's  sobs  had 
disturbed  Nannina's  rest.  Then,  when 
the  young  mother,  clasping  her  child, 
had  seemed  to  forget  to  weep,  the  little 
Angelo's  feeble  wail  had  pierced  the 
quiet  of  the  old  woman's  nights. 

A  long  life-time  of  too  hard  work, 
excessive  privation,  and  over-much  pain- 
ful bearing  of  weakly  children  had  bent 
and  twisted  Nannina's  body,  and  made 
of  her  spirit  a  misshapen  thing,  too. 
She  asked,  at  last,  only  that  she  might 
eat  and  sleep,  be  warm  in  winter,  and 
cool  in  summer.  In  her  old  age,  a  char- 
itable association  made  this  comparative- 
ly practicable.  But,  lately,  Nannina  had 
lacked  of  the  things  she  asked — sleep. 
The  doctor's  voice,  more  than  his  words, 
aroused  her.  She  opened  her  bleared 
eyes. 

''The  baby,  he  die?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  doctor.  "I  am 
sorry,"  he  repeated. 

Nannina's  mouth  trembled  piteously. 
''Oh,"  she  quavered,  gazing  at  the  closed 
door,  behind  which  there  was  for  the 
moment  silence ;  "more  nights  I  cannot 
to  sleep !  Luisa,  again  she  will  cry  in 
the  night !  So  long  she  cry,  and  say, 
crying  'Angelo,  my  husband,  he  is  dead  !' 
Again,  she  will  cry;  her  Angelino,  her 
baby,  he  will  be  dead !  And  Angelo,  all 
while  he  sick,  I  could  not  to  sleep  of  the 
nights!  He  talk  all  time,  and  call, 
'Lusia,  oh,  Luisa  !'  " 

The  old  woman  wandered  incoherent- 
ly on:  "I  would  to  sleep;  and  again, 
there  will  be  crying,  and  saying  of  words 
loud ;  and  again,  I  must  to  wake !"  she 
ceased,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

The  nurse  bit  her  lip.  "When?"  she 
said  to  the  doctor. 

"When  ?"  the  doctor  followed  the  quick 
glance  of  her  eyes  toward  the  door. 


From  the  other  room  came  a  faint  sound. 
"When  will  the  baby  die,  do  you  mean? 
Today,  sometime;  within  the  next  few 
hours.  I'll  get  some  one  else  to  make 
my  other  calls  with  me,"  he  added 
quickly,  "If  you  wish  to  stay — 

"No,"  the  nurse  interrupted.  "Luisa 
will  prefer  to  be  alone.  But  I'll  speak  to 
her  again  now;  and  I'll  return  present- 
ly." 

He  turned  away.  The  nurse  hesitated 
for  an  instant.  "Nannina — "  she  began. 
But  the  old  woman,  taking  advantage  of 
the  momentary  quiet,  again  nodded.  If 
she  heard  her  name  spoken,  she  made 
no  sign ;  and,  after  another  moment's 
pause,  the  nurse  opened  the  door  she 
had  but  a  few  minutes  earlier  so  care- 
fully closed,  and  went  into  the  bed- 
chamber. 

It  literally  was  a  bed-chamber. 
Against  one  wall  stood  a  narrow  cot; 
upon  which,  before  the  nights  in  the  at- 
tic had  grown  too  clamorous  with  suf- 
fering, Nannina  had  slept.  Opposite 
was  another  cot  of  larger  size.  Over 
the  head  of  this  bed  hung  a  roughly 
made  crucifix;  at  its  foot,  in  a  cheap 
frame,  there  was  a  crude  photograph  of 
a  young  Italian  man  and  a  younger  Itali- 
an woman,  arrayed  both  in  what  was 
obviously  marriage-day  attire.  Unskil- 
led as  the  photographer  had  been,  the 
picture  was  curiously  vivid.  The  man's 
face,  gay,  careless,  and  yet  strangely 
kind,  suggested  irrepressibly  buoyant 
life.  The  face  of  the  woman  was  even 
more  alive;  the  happy  eyes  appeared  to 
glow,  the  passionately  drooping  lips 
seemed  about  to  part  in  speech.  The 
man  in  the  photograph  was  Angelo;  the 
woman  was  Luisa. 

Angelo  had  as  eagerly  as  Luisa  de- 
sired to  have  the  photograph  taken ;  but 
it  had  been  Luisa,  the  nurse  knew,  who 
had  earned  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Luisa,  and  not  Angelo,  had  earned  the 
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money  to  pay  for  most  of  the  things 
the  young  couple  had  needed  to  buy. 

Angelo  had  been  variously  a  fruit- 
vender,  a  street-laborer,  and  an  organ- 
grinder.  As  a  wage-earner,  he  had  been, 
desultory.  So  Luisa,  who,  before  her 
marriage,  had  worked  for  one,  after  it, 
worked  for  two.  She  had  been  glad  to 
do  it;  the  two  were  Angelo  and  her- 
self. 

Except  for  the  crucifix  and  the  pic- 
ture, the  discolored  walls  of  the  room 
were  bare.  Besides  the  two  tumbled 
cots,  it  had  no  other  furniture  save  a 
low  chair,  placed  with  its  back  against 
the  one  small  window,  opposite  the  door, 
between  the  beds. 

^  WOMAN  sat  in  the  chair,  holding 
in  her  arms  a  tiny  emaciated  child, 
who  slept,  breathing  uneasily.  It  was  the 
woman  of  the  photograph ;  the  joyous- 
ness  of  the  pictured  eyes  was  gone,  but 
the  passionate  droop  of  the  mouth  re- 
mained. 

She  looked  up,  as  the  nurse  entered; 
and  then  she  bowed  her  head  over  the 
child,  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  baby  stir- 
red ;  throwing  out  one  small  hand,  he 
pulled  weakly  at  the  bodice  of  the  moth- 
er's coarse  woolen  dress.  Luisa  started, 
and  her  already  pale  face  grew  whiter. 
The  room  was  not  over-warm ;  but,  with 
a  quick  movement,  she  unfastened  the 
bodice,  and  pushing  it  away  from  her 
bosom,  lifted  the  baby  higher.  The 
child  nestled  his  head  under  her  chin, 
against  her  warm  flesh,  and,  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh,  lay  still. 

"Oh,  oh !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  in 
agony. 

"What  is  it?  Tell  me,  Luisa,  what  is 
it?"  said  the  nurse,  going  over  and  sit- 
ting on  the  larger  cot,  near  the  woman. 
"Tell  me !"  Her  voice  was  very  quiet, 
but  her  face  had  blanched,  too. 

"My  Angelo,"  the  woman  groaned; 
"in  the  night,  'fore  he  die,  he  do  that, 
being  asleep !  He  push  'way  my  dress, 
this  same  dress — all  the  days,  all  the 
nights,  while  he  sick,  I  take  it  not  off — 
push  it  'way  off  my  shoulder,  and  put 
his  head  there.  He  put  it  there;  and, 
little  while  after  he  die!" 

Her  sobs  choked  her;  and  she  stop- 
ped. Then,  her  tears  falling  on  the  head 
of  the  child,  lying  so  motionless  on  her 
breast,  she  continued:  "Not  all  one 
year,  we  are  married;  not  all  one  month 
I  know  him  'fore  we  marry ;  and  yet, 
so  soon,  he  die !  And  my  Angelino, 
now  he  die,  too!  Not  all  t'ree  month 
I  have  him,  and  he  die !  Oh,  Oh !" 

The  nurse  came  nearer.  She  looked 
at  the  child,  silently.  "The  doctor  said 
'Within  the  next  few  hours,' "  she  re- 
minded herself.  But  the  little  Angelo 
lay  very  still.  The  doctor  was  waiting 
for  her  down  stairs.  She  had  said  to 
him  that  Luisa  would  prefer  to  be  alone 
when  the  haby  died.  Obeying  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  arose,  and  bending  over 
the  woman,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 


"How  shall  I  tell  her;  how  shall  I?"  she 
asked  herself. 

RUT  there  was  no  need  to  tell  Luisa. 
Gathering  her  child  closer,  she  lift- 
ed her  head. 

"I  know  he  die,"  she  said  dully.  "I 
hear  the  doctor,  when  he  say  it — I  come 
by  the  door  and  listen.  The  doctor  say 
he  die  today;  two,  t'ree  hour;  but  he 
die  now!  1  know;  he  put  his  head  like 
Angelo,  when  he  die,  by  my  shoulder, 
where  he  be  warm  !"  She  rocked  to  and 
fro.  "Little  while,  and,  like  Angelo  by 
morning  of  the  night  he  die,  my  Angel- 
ino be  cold,  and  nobody  can  more  to 
warm  him !" 

A  lump  came  into  the  nurse's  throat, 
but  she  struggled  bravely  with  it.  "Let 
me  take  him  now,"  she  ventured. 

The  mother's  arms  tightened  around 
the  child.  "No,"  she  said  shrilly,  "no! 
He  mine;  he  of  my  Angelo.  So  long  I 
can  keep  him  warm,  I  do  it!"  Again 
her  tears  fell  on  the  child's  face.  "Soon, 
he  be  cold,"  she  moaned,  "soon;  and 
then,  nothing  of  my  Angelino,  nothing 
of  my  Angelo,  of  him,  my  husband,  will 
be  to  be  warm  for  me !" 

The  nurse  abruptly  left  the  room. 
Old  Nannina  still  dozed,  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  "She  will  be  kept  awake  again  to- 
night !"  thought  the  nurse,  as  she  hurried 
down  the  stairs  to  the  doctor.  He  was 
standing  in  the  alley,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  tenement  house  they  had  been 
visiting  stood,  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

"I  know  I've  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing— "  the  nurse  commenced.  She  bit 
her  lip.  "I  think  the  baby  is  dead,"  she 
concluded. 

The  doctor  glanced  at  her  pale  face. 
"I'll  go  back,"  he  said,  turning. 

"What's  the  use?"  exclaimed  the 
nurse;  but  the  doctor  mounted  the  stairs, 
leaving  her  watching  him  from  the  door- 
way. 

She  waited  fully  ten  minutes  before 
the  doctor  returned.  The  cool  March 
wind  had  restored  the  color  to  her  white 
cheeks.  The  doctor  noted  the  fact  with 
relief.  "You  were  right,"  he  said,  "the 
child  is  dead.  I  suppose  you'll  stay?'' 

"No,"  said  the  nurse;  "I'll  come  back." 

There  were  all  the  other  morning 
calls  to  be  made;  this  had  been  but  the 
first  of  many.  One  after  another,  the 
doctor  made  them,  accompanied  by  the 
nurse.  To  all  appearances,  she  was  as 
usual ;  calm,  cheery,  and  steady.  But 
the  doctor,  though  he  had  known  her  for 
only  a  short  time,  was  not  deceived ;  he 
did  not  speak  to  her  of  Luisa,  nor  of 
Luisa's  baby. 

Somewhat  after  the  luncheon  hour, 
he  left  her  at  the  settlement  house.  "I 
suppose  I  must  get  another  nurse  to 
help  me  this  afternoon?"  he  queried. 

"Yes,"  was  all  the  reply  the  nurse 
gave. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  she 
climbed  the  stairs  to  Luisa's  attic,  she 
bought  three  white  rose-buds.  In  the 


attic  kitchen,  she  filled  a  glass  with 
water  from  the  faucet  over  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  put  the  flowers  in  it.  Taking 
the  glass  with  her  into  Luisa's  room,  she 
stood  it,  for  lack  of  other  place,  on  the 
window  sill,  behind  Luisa's  chair. 

Luisa  was  huddled  up  in  the  chair, 
her  child  in  her  arms ;  his  head  pressed 
against  her  breast,  beneath  her  chin. 
The  baby's  little  head  was  wet  with 
tears.  Luisa  raised  her  face,  disfigured 
with  grief,  as  the  nurse  came  into  the 
room ;  but  she  did  not  speak.  She  wept 
afresh,  and  held  the  child  closer. 

The  nurse  made  no  nearer  approach. 
She  opened  her  bag,  and  taking  out  sev- 
eral little  white  garments,  unfolded 
them.  "Will  you  let  me  bathe  him, 
dress  him?"  she  said. 

The  mother  tightened  her  hold  on  the 
child ;  but  she  still  spoke  no  word. 

"I  was  the  first  person  to  bathe  him," 
the  nurse  went  on  in  a  quiet  voice;  "the 
first  person  to  dress  him.  I  did  it  when 
he  was  christened  too." 

"He's  mine,"  cried  the  woman;  "he  is 
of  my  Angelo, — of  my  Angelo  all  I  got. 
— and  he  die  !" 

"I  know,"  said  the  nurse,  the  quiet  of 
her  voice  rather  shaken.  "I  know." 

The  other  woman  shook  her  heai 
"How  you  know?"  she  demanded.  "Yi 
never  have  husband, — you  tell  me  that 
You  have  of  him  never  a  baby !  You 
know  not  how  it  is ;  all,  all,  to  have  it  no 
more !  Angelo,  he  die !  And  my  Angel- 
ino, of  him  my  Angelo,  he  die,  he  die, 
too !  T'ree  month  I  have  him,  and  he 
die !"  She  bent  low  over  the  child. 

"I  am  his  godmother,"  the  nurse  be- 
gan once  more.  "I  liked  him  a  great 
deal !  Please  let  me  bathe  him,  and 
dress  him.  I'll  give  him  right  back  to 
you,  when  I  am  through.  I  always  did !" 
she  added.  Her  tone,  for  all  its  gentle- 
ness, was  insistent ;  but  she  made  no  ef- 
fort to  take  the  child  from  the  mother. 

"Please  let  me,"  she  said  again, 
the  woman  did  not  respond,  the  mi 
desisted.  She  went  into  the  kitch 
For  an  interval,  she  busied  herself  aboi 
the  stove,  and  the  faucet  over  the  ui 
tidy  sink,  taking  care  not  to  arouse  ol 
Nannina,  who  still  dozed  by  the  fi 
Then,  with  a  basin  of  water  in  hi 
hands,  and  a  towel  from  her  bag  ovi 
her  arm,  she  went  once  more  into  tl 
bed-chamber.  She  set  the  basin  on  thi 
floor,  and  seating  herself  on  the  larger 
cot,  spread  the  towel  over  her  knei 
She  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  withi 
moving;  and  then,  holding  out  her  irms, 
she  said,  more  beseechingly  than  she 
realized,  "Please,  Luisa !" 

'  I  'HE  mother  arose.  She  came  and 
stood  before  the  nurse,  the  child 
folded  close  to  her  bosom.  The  nurse's 
quiet  face  was  wan.  Luisa  stared  at  her 
with  her  hunted  eyes.  Her  face  re- 
laxed ever  so  slightly. 

"You  do  not  know,"  she  began;  "you 
do  not, — but."  she  continued,  "vou 
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would  to  know,  if  you  could!"  She  put 
the  child  into  the  nurse's  outstretched 
arms;  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

The   nurse   closed   the   door;   but   all 

:e  while,  as  she  bathed  and  dressed  the 
little  Angelo,  she  heard  Luisa's  sobs,  and 
heard,  too,  old  Nannina's  muttering  pro- 
test against  their  awakening  noise. 

When  the  nurse's  task  was  finished, 
smoothed  the  smaller  of  the  two 
and  laid  the  little  figure  tenderly 
n  it.  She  crossed  the  tiny  hands,  and 
tly  placed  between  them  one  of  the 
ite  rose  buds.  Quickly  she  smoothed 

e  other  bed,  and  dusted  the  chair,  the 
:cifix,  and  the  photograph;  then, 
more  slowly,  packed  her  bag.  These 
things  done,  she  opened  the  door,  and 
gathering  up  the  bowl,  and  the  clothes 
the  baby  had  been  wearing,  went  into 

e  kitchen. 

"I  am  going  now,  Luisa,"  she  said; 
t  I'll  come  in  the  morning,  early." 

The  mother  did  not  hear.  She  had 
gone  into  the  bed-chamber.  Standing 
beside  the  cot,  she  stared  at  her  dead 
child.  The  little  Angelo's  brief  life  had 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  sickness. 
From  his  first  hour  to  his  last,  his  small 
face  had  been  drawn  with  pain.  Now, 
at  peace,  he  smiled.  Luisa  looked  at 
him.  The  dress  the  nurse  had  brought 
for  him  was  fresh  and  dainty;  the  rose- 
bud in  his  hands  was  dewy  and  sweet. 
He  had  never  smiled  before;  never  be- 
fore been  pretty  to  see.  His  face  was 
like  the  face  of  the  man  in  the  photo- 
graph. Luisa  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
coverlet;  but  she  did  not  touch  the  child. 

"He  look  of  my  Angelo,"  she  whis- 
pered. "He  was  of  him ;  he  was  mine ! 
And  now,  I  have  of  Angelo,  nothing!" 

PHE  next  day,  after  the  poor  little 

funeral,  she  repeated  these  words  to 

the  nurse.    The  nurse  was  sitting  on  the 

one  chair  in  the  bed-chamber;  Luisa  sat 

on  the  cot,  her  head  on  the  nurse's  knee. 

The  nurse  stroked  the  woman's  un- 
kempt hair  away  from  her  forehead, 
with  soothing  touches.  "You  have  the 
feeling  that  made  you  willing  to  be  his 
wife,"  she  hazarded,  half-timidly. 
•'You  loved  him ;  you  love  him  still.  You 
know  that  he  loved  you.  You  have  that, 
Luisa,"  she  reiterated,  "you  have  all 
that,  you  know." 

Luisa  lifted  her  head,  and  met  the 
nurse's  quiet  eyes.  "Yes,"  she  said 
tremulously;  "yes,  but  I  want  of  him 
something  I  can  to  touch, — something 
warm  !" 

Involuntarily,  she  pressed  her  hands 
against  her  bosom.  The  motion  loosen- 
ed the  bodice  of  her  dress,  the  dress  of 
rough  wool  she  had  worn  both  by  day 
and  by  night  for  so  many  weeks;  it  fell 
away  from  her  shoulder.  "See,"  she 
moaned,  "my  shoulder,  it  all  ready  for 
Angelo  to  die,  and  he  die!  All  ready 
for  Angelino  to  die,  and  he  die, 


too!  Why  be  it  ready,  now?" 
The  nurse  clasped  her  arms  around 
the  woman.  "It  wasn't  because  they 
were  going  to  die;  it  was  because  they 
loved  you,  and  wanted  to  be  close  to 
you,  that  Angelo  and  the  baby  wanted  to 
put  their  heads  on  your  bosom,  without 
anything  coming  between,"  she  urged. 

To  her  amazement,  the  woman  looked 
up  with  a  sudden  smile.  "Yes,"  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly;  "yes!  Of  that  I  did  not 
think  !  Yes;  Angelo  wanted,  out  of  love, 
me  to  touch !  And  Angelino,  because  of 
Angelo,  he  wanted  of  me  to  touch  too!" 
The  shadow  again  overspread  her  face. 
"1  know  !  I  am  the  same  !  But  Angelo, 
he  die ;  and  Angelino !  I  have  no  more 
anything  of  Angelo,  anything  of  him  to 
touch !" 

THE  nurse  could  not  be  always  in  the 
attic  with  Luisa.  During  the  week 
that  followed  the  little  Angelo's  funeral, 
she  was  able  to  see  her  only  for  a  hurried 
moment  each  day.  One  morning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week,  she  call- 
ed. Old  Nannina's  voice,  not  Luisa's, 
bade  her  enter. 

"Where  is  Luisa?"  she  inquired. 

"She  gone  buy  food,"  answered  the 
old  woman.  "Me,  I  too  tired.  So  long 
of  the  nights,  I  cannot  to  sleep.  Angelo, 
he  call,  time  'fore  he  die,  'Luisa,  oh, 
Luisa!'  I  must  to  wake!  And  Luisa, 
after  Angelo  he  die,  she  cry  all  the 
nights  till  Angelino  come.  And  Angel- 
ino, he  cry  then !  He  die.  Now  Luisa 
cry  again ;  and  I  cannot  again  to  sleep !" 

Nannina  yawned  wearily.  Her  mis- 
shapen body  seemed  to  the  nurse  to  be 
even  more  bent  than  she  was  used  to  see 
it. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said;  "I  am  sorry! 
If  only  Luisa  and  Angelo  had  had  an- 
other child !" 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  audible; 
but  Nannina  heard.  " 'Nother  baby?" 
she  echoed.  "Not  all  one  year  were  they 
married !  Angelo,  and  he  not  die,  more 
babies  Luisa  would  have!  Ten  1  have; 
Angclo,  he  the  last.  All  die;  not  one, 
like  Luisa's, — all !"  Her  bleared  eyes 
had  long  since  wept  themselves  dry; 
but  her  old  lips  quivered  slightly. 

"But  Luisa  had  only  one,"  the  nurse 
said.  "If  only  she'd  had  another!"  she 
repeated. 

The  old  woman  would  again  have  ex- 
plained why  Luisa  had  not;  but  the 
nurse  stopped  her.  "Luisa  loved  the 
baby  because  Angelo  was  its  father," 
she  interposed.  She  hoped,  though  she 
did  not  expect,  that  perhaps  the  child's 
grandmother  might  recall  some  far-off 
day  of  her  own,  some  day  of  ardenf 
youth  and  passionate  love;  and,  remem- 
bering, understand  Luisa's  grief,  and  be 
moved  to  sympathy. 

"I  told  Luisa  that  she  still  had  the 
feeling  that  made  her  willing  to  marry 
Angelo,"  she  went  on;  "and  made 
Angelo  want  to  marry  her !  I  told  her 
she  had  the  memory  of  the  baby, 


Angelo's  baby.  But  she  said  she  wanted 
something  of  his  that  she  could  touch, 
something  warm."  The  nurse  paused; 
for  Nannina  was  listening  with  an  al- 
most intent  interest.  "She  meant  an- 
other baby,  don't  you  see?"  she  inter- 
rogated. 

"'Nother  baby,"  Nannina  crooned; 
"  'nother  baby  of  his  !  That  is  what  she 
wants?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  nurse,  surprised 
and  pleased  by  the  old  woman's  unan- 
ticipated comprehension;  "just  exactly 
that  !" 

She  was  obliged  to  leave  the  attic  be- 
fore Luisa's  return;  for  she  had  prom- 
ised to  join  the  doctor  without  delay,  in 
the  sick-room  of  a  tenement  house  on  a 
distant  street.  Nevertheless,  she  went 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  alley  with 
a  lightened  heart.  "Nannina  under- 
stands now,"  she  thought;  "she  can  say 
something  comforting  to  Luisa,  at  last!" 

The  nurse  found  an  opportunity  to  re- 
count to  the  doctor  her  conversation 
with  the  old  woman.  "Nannina  under- 
stands Luisa  now,"  she  made  repetition; 
"so  perhaps  she  can  help  her!" 

"Can't  you?"  the  doctor  inquired. 

"I've  tried  to,"  replied  the  nurse;  "but 
after  all,"  she  supplemented,  "Nannina 
is  Angelo's  mother;  and  she  is  Italian, 
like  Luisa." 

"The  doctor  regarded  her  meditative- 
ly. "Hut  you've  known  Luisa  for  years; 
Nannina  has  known  her,  —  how  long?" 

"About  eleven  months,  —  "  the  nurse 
answered. 

"Well  !"  ejaculated  the  doctor  conclu- 
sively. 

"That's  as  long  as  Angelo  knew  her," 
the  nurse  argued.  "She  married  him 
less  than  four  weeks  after  the  day  they 
saw  each  other  first  !" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  was  so  distinctive- 
ly Italian  !"  the  doctor  objected,  bor- 
rowing the  nurse's  adjective. 

"Possibly  not,"  conceded  the  nurse; 
"but  Luisa  did  it  !  Nannina  did,  too,  — 
I  know  !  It  is  merely  because  she  did  it, 
too  ;  not  because  it  was  Italian  of  her  to 
do  it,  that  I  believe  she  will  be  able  to 
say  something  to  Luisa  now,  to  comfort 
her." 

"Why  not  before?"  the  doctor  ad- 
vanced. 

"She  didn't  remember  before!"  the 
nurse  retorted. 

But  the  nurse  was  mistaken.  Old 
Nannina  had  indeed  married  at  an  early 
age  a  man  with  whom  she  had  been  but 
for  a  short  time  even  casually  acquaint- 
ed. No  recollection  of  this  circumstance, 
however,  lay  at  the  root  of  her  apparent 
understanding  of  the  nurse's  halting  ex- 
planation as  to  the  particular  solace 
Luisa  craved,  her  supposed  response  to 
the  appeal  the  nurse  had  made  for  the 
especial  consolation  Luisa  needed. 


HEN  Luisa  came  in,  the  old  wom- 
an said  nothing  to  her  whatever. 
Closing  her  eyes,  she  sat  huddled  in  her 
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chair  beside  the  stove,  and  mused.  And 
her  reveries  did  not  turn  upon  the  things 
of  her  vanished  youth. 

"Something  of  Angelo  to  touch,"  she 
thought ;  "  'nother  baby,  a  baby  of 
Angelo!  'She  have  it,  and  she  stop  to 
cry  in  the  nights;  and  again  I  can  to 
sleep.  When  Angelino,  he  come,  she 
stop.  Angelino,  and  he  not  cry,  I  could 
have  to  sleep.  Angelino,  he  sick;  but 
little  babies  all  cry,  sick  and  well !  Teo- 
dora's  Angelino,  he  not  baby  now;  he 
one,  two  year  old.  He  be  well,  he  not 
cry  in  the  nights — " 

Luisa  was  in  the  bed-chamber,  lying 
on  the  smaller  cot.  Nannina  arose ; 
and  hobbling  across  the  kitchen,  stood 
in  the  open  doorway.  "Luisa,"  she  de- 
manded, "is  it  of  Angelo  'nother  baby 
you  want?" 

Luisa  sprang  to  her  feet.  "What  you 
say?"  she  asked  shrilly.  "You  know  I 
can  never  to  have  of  Angelo  'nother 
baby !  Angelo,  he  die !  Do  you  for- 
get?" 

"Is  it  'nother  baby  of  him  you  want  ?" 
the  old  woman  said  again. 

"Yes,"  moaned  Luisa,  falling  on  the 
bed;  "but  I  can  never  to  have  it!" 

ANNINA  went  back  to  her  place  by 
the  stove.  "Teodora's  Angelino," 
she  muttered  to  herself.  "I  get  him ! 
Teodora's  mother,  she  take  him  when 
Teodora  die ;  but  she  want  him  not.  I 
give  him  to  Luisa ;  and  say  'Here  'nother 
baby  of  Angelo !'  " 

Again,  she  left  her  corner.  A  heavy 
shawl  hung  on  a  nail  behind  the  door. 
Taking  this,  she  pinned  it  over  her  head, 
and  wrapped  it  around  her  twisted  body. 
She  stealthily  opened  the  outer  door, 
and  going  into  the  hall,  noiselessly  closed 
it  after  her.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
she  stopped ;  and  stooping  down,  took 
from  her  dirty  stocking  two  small  silver 
coins.  Then,  as  swiftly  and  as  silently 
as  she  was  able,  she  descended  the 
flights  of  stairs,  hurried  out  of  the  al- 
ley, and  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
shortly  after,  boarded  a  trolley-car. 

In  the  early  twilight  of  the  March  af- 
ternoon, she  returned,  a  bundle  in  her 
weary  old  arms.  Panting,  she  groped 
her  way  up  the  darkened  stairs;  and 
pushing  the  door  open,  stood  once  more 
within  the  attic  kitchen.  Luisa  was  sit- 
ting in  the  chair  by  the  stove,  sobbing. 
Without  pausing  for  breath,  the  old 
woman  staggered  to  her  side.  She  drop- 
ped her  burden  upon  Luisa's  lap.  "You 
say  you  want  of  Angelo  'nother  baby," 
she  gasped ;  "it  is  there !" 

Luisa's  pallid  face  grew  whiter.     "Of 


Angelo?"     she     exclaimed. 


'Nother 


baby?"  She  seized  the  bundle  almost 
violently,  and  peered  at  it  in  the  dim 
light. 

She  removed  the  tattered  cotton  quilt 
that  clumsily  but  completely  covered  it. 
There,  on  her  lap,  was  in  very  truth  a 
child,  a  sleeping  child !  It  was  not  a 


little  baby,  but  an  older  child,  quite  two 
years  old;  its  dark  rings  of  hair  wet,  its 
pink  cheeks  warm,  with  healthy  slumber. 
The  child  was  like  the  photograph  of  the 
man  in  the  picture  at  the  foot  of  the 
larger  cot  in  the  bed-chamber,  opposite 
the  crucifix.  Luisa's  eyes  widened  with 
terror.  Nannina  had  remained  beside 
her.  She  grasped  the  old  woman's 
hand. 

"Where  get  it?"  she  said  in  a  fright- 
ened whisper. 

"Angelo,  he  never  talk  to  you  'bout 
Teodora?"  questioned  Nannina. 

"No,"  answered  Luisa  scarcely  articu- 
lately. "No  !  Who  she  ?"  she  demand- 
ed with  sudden  vehemence. 

"She  his  wife  one  year  'fore  he  marry 
you—" 

She  ceased  abruptly,  for  even  in  the 
dusk  she  could  see  Luisa's  face;  and  it 
was  terrible  to  see. 

"Where  she  now?"  at  last  came  from 
between  the  younger  woman's  set  teeth. 

"She  dead,"  Nannina  went  on  waver- 
ingly.  "When  the  baby,  he  born,  that 
day  she  die." 

When  Luisa  spoke  again,  her  voice 
had  lost  some  part  of  its  anguish. 

"Why  you  not  tell  me  'bout  her?"  she 
asked. 

"Angelo,  he  made  me  to  swear  on  holy 
image  in  there,"  she  pointed  to  the  bed- 
chamber—  "I  tell  not  you,  while  he  live, 
and  you.  He  dead  now,  and — " 

"Why  do  he  that?"  Luisa  pursued. 

"He  say,  some  day,  he  tell  you — " 
Nannina  commenced. 

"Love  he  her?"  Luisa  broke  in. 

The  old  woman's  manner  was  depreca- 
tory. "What  for  marry  her,  he  not  like 
her!"  she  said. 

"When  she  die,  he  sorry?"  Luisa 
pressed. 

"Little  while  he  was,"  Nannina  re- 
plied. "Long  time  after,  not.  What 
time  he  see  you,  he  forget." 

Half-satisfied,  the  second  wife  let  her 
eyes  fall  again  upon  the  baby,  lying 
asleep  in  her  lap.  All  vestige  of  com- 
posure left  her.  She  lifted  the  child  up; 
she  held  it  out  to  the  old  woman.  "Take 
it,"  she  shrieked;  "/  want  it  not!  It  is 
of  her,  of  her  he  love  first!" 

Nannina  drew  away,  disconcerted. 
"It  is  of  him,"  she  contradicted.  "You 
say  you  want  of  him  'nother  baby ! 
This  is  it." 

She  forced  the  child  back  into  Luisa's 
lap.  "You  cannot  to  have  of  you  and 
him  'nother  baby !  He  is  dead !  The 
Angelino  of  yon  is  dead !  But  this  one 
of  Teodora,  he  lives;  this  Angelino — " 

"Angelino !  He  name  that,  too !" 
Luisa  again  looked  down  at  the  child. 
The  rough  handling,  the  loud  voices,  had 
half-awakened  him.  He  stirred  drows- 
ily; he  pillowed  his  head  on  Luisa's 
breast.  The  coarse  woolen  dress  was 
too  harsh  for  his  cheek,  as  it  had  been 
for  that  of  Angelo,  and  for  that  of  the 


other  Angelino.  He  tugged  at  it  with  a 
dimpled  hand;  its  fastenings  came  un- 
done ;  and  it  fell  away  from  Luisa's 
shoulder.  The  baby  cuddled  closer,  his 
head  under  Luisa's  chin,  his  warm  damp 
curls,  his  warm  pink  cheek,  pressed 
against  Luisa's  twice  bereft  bosom. 

Luisa's  eyes  lighted;  her  lips  parted 
in  a  smile.  The  nurse  had  said  that 
Angelo  had  done  that,  and  the  other 
baby,  too,  not  because  they  were  going 
to  die,  but  because  they  loved  her,  and 
wanted  to  be  near  her,  with  nothing  be- 
tween. And  this  baby,  this  Angelino  of 
the  other  wife,  he  loved  her,  too,  and 
wanted  to  be  near! 

Luisa  clasped  him  nearer  still.  "He  is 
of  Teodora,"  she  said  half-aloud,  and  to 
herself;  "but  he  is  of  Angelo,  too!  He 
love  me ;  he  do  what  my  Angelo  do,  and 
my  Angelino,  the  baby  of  me  and 
Angelo!"  She  looked  up  at  Nannina. 
"Where  you  get  him?  Can  I  to  keep?" 
she  asked,  anxiously. 

"Teodora's  mother,  she  have  him.  J 
made  her  to  take  when  Teodora  die;  he 
cry  all  the  nights,  and  I  could  not  to 
sleep.  She  want  him  not;  you  can  keep. 
He  big  baby  now,  he  not  cry  in  the 
nights." 

The  old  woman  was  spent  with  hun- 
ger and  fatigue.  She  prepared  the  food 
Luisa  had  bought  in  the  morning;  and 
when  Luisa  met  her  offer  of  a  portion 
of  it  with  a  head-shake,  she  ate  it  all. 
Then  she  shuffled  into  the  bed-chamber. 
Turning  back  the  coverlet  and  the  blank- 
et of  the  smaller  cot,  she  stretched  her- 
self upon  it,  and  drew  the  bed  clothes 
up;  very  soon  she  fell  asleep,  not  to 
wake  until  morning. 

T  UISA,  left  alone  with  the  other 
wife's  child,  sat  by  the  kitchen 
stove.  "He  is  of  Teodora,"  she  told  her- 
self over  and  over;  "but  he  is  of  Angelo, 
too.  Teodora,  Angelo  love  first;  but  me 
he  love  last.  My  Angelino,  he  die;  Of 
Teodora  this  Angelino  is — but  of 
Angelo,  too !  He  love  me.  He  do  like 
Angelo  and  my  Angelino.  And  I  touch 
him,  and  he  is  warm !" 

When  the  nurse  called  the  next  day,  it 
was  Nannina  who  explained  to  her,  for 
Luisa  had  gone  out,  with  the  chi 
"She  go  find  work,"  the  old  woman  sai 
"work  like  she  do  'fore  Angelo  he  si 
The  baby,  he.  drink  milk ;  she  must  ha 
to  pay.  But  at  home  she  will  work,- 
make  with  a  string  and  a  hook  lace,  a 
mats,  other  things,  like  'fore  she  sick 
with  her  baby,  'fore  baby  sick.  At  home 
she  work,  so  she  can  to  watch  out  for 
Angelino,  Teodora's  baby." 

"Is  Luisa  happy?  Is  she  comforted?" 
the  nurse  questioned. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  old  Nannina. 
"But  in  the  night,  last  night,  she  cry 
not.  The  baby,  he  big;  he  no  more  cry 
at  night.  And  me,  I  could  to  sleep 
again,  after  so  long  time  sleeping  not, 
because  of  crying  in  the  night." 


he  Care  of  the  Wounded  in  the 

Balkan  Wars 

By  Major  Clyde  S.  Ford 


MEDICAL  CORPS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


|  HE  appreciation 
of  the  value  of 
human  life  is 
the  measure  of 

rogress  in  the  march  of 
:ivilization,   as   accurate 

erhaps    as    any    other 

indard.       When    man 
primitive  and  there 

as  little  he  knew  which 
enabled  him  to  protect 
himself  against  adverse 
elements,  he  accepted 
his  risks  with  only  an 
animal  instinct  to  preserve  his  life;  and 
although  he  may  have  known  always 
some  grief  in  the  loss  of  a  mate,  or  a 
brother,  or  a  comrade,  the  destruction 
of  an  enemy  was  a  joy  and  the  death 
of  a  fellow  creature  a  casual  event. 

The  march  of  civilization  has  been 
long,  but  it  has  brought  us  to  this  day 
of  humane  ideals  more  by  a  realization 
of  economic  loss  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life  than  by  an  appreciation  of 
sentimental  values.  In  countries  that 
are  now  called  primitive  by  those  which 
claim  to  bear  the  standards  of  culture, 
systems  of  caring  for  the  bodily  afflic- 
tions of  the  individual  still  have  about 
the  same  ratios  to  their  respective  com- 
munal resources,  and  the  conventional 
attention  given  to  a  fatal  illness  in  one 
country  would  be  a  death  by  neglect  in 
the  other. 

As  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  has 
extended  in  civil  communities,  it  has 
been  applied  to  armies.  Army  com- 
manders have  always  complained  of  the 
loss  of  military  strength  from  the 
wounds  and  diseases  of  their  soldiers. 
Although  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
practice  of  surgery  became  common  in 
the  hands  of  barbers,  after  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  monks  by  papal  decree, 
things  still  moved  so  slowly  that  the 
first  attempt  at  an  organized  medical 
service  in  any  army  was  made  by  the 
French  only  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
by  the  Germans  in  the  sixteenth.  These 
two  countries  have  since  been  so  much 
the  leaders  in  all  branches  of  military 
art  that  today  their  most  efficient  sani- 
tary organizations  have  been  imitated 
or  copied  in  the  other  armies  of  the 
world. 

The   Ottoman   army  has   adopted   the 
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German  sanitary  organization  bodily. 
The  Bulgarians  had  a  sanitary  sys- 
tem based  on  French  principles,  which 
was  considered  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  their  soldiers  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  all  continental  armies 
are  nations  in  arms,  and  that  their  or- 
ganizations are  based  upon  universal 
service  in  which  all  able-bodied  men 
have  military  training  and  take  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  army  in  time  of  war. 

A  large  part  of  the  sanitary  service 
in  French  and  German  armies  is  per- 
formed by  Red  Cross  societies  which 
have  organizations  as  well  trained  as 
our  militia  and  at  least  as  well  prepared 
to  take  a  definite  place  in  the  sanitary 
service  of  the  army  as  our  militia  is  pre- 
pared to  increase  our  regular  army. 
While  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  volun- 
teer aid  societies,  known  by  the  name  of 
"Red  Crescent"  in  Turkey,  and  "Red 
Cross"  in  Bulgaria,  they  were  both  un- 
trained for  war  and  their  service  was 
confined  to  the  base  hospitals  in  Con- 
stantinople and  Sofia. 

The  desire  of  the  sanitary  service  in 
all  armies  is  to  give  to  every  soldier 
who  is  not  killed,  as  efficient  care  for 
his  wounds  and  diseases  as  he  would 
receive  in  time  of  peace;  but  the  duty  of 
the  service  is  to  do  only  the  best  in 
this  way  that  its  well-directed  resources 
and  the  military  conditions  will  permit. 
The  general  principle  employed  is  to 
remove  the  wounded  and  sick  as  speedily 
as  possible  from  the  battle-line  and 
theater  of  operations,  which  they  heavily 
encumber,  and  to  dispatch  them  beyond 
the  zone  of  military  activity  where  they 
can  be  received  by  the  volunteer  aid 
units,  whose  service  properly  begins  at 
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this  point.  Clearing  an 
army  of  its  casualties  is 
not  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, not  a  mission  of 
mercy ;  it  is  just  as  plain 
and  material  an  under- 
taking as  providing  its 
food,  clothing  or  ammu- 
nition. And  all  these 
functions  demand  the 
same  organization  and 
preparation  for  their  ef- 
ficient discharge. 

I  know  an  agent  who 
ambulances  to  both  the 
Bulgarian  governments, 
some  time  before  the  war  began;  but  it 
was  decided  in  both  cases  that  the  funds 
available  for  the  purchase  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  every  fibre 
of  military  strength  was  being  strained, 
could  not  be  diverted  to  provide  such 
impediments  as  special  transportation 
for  the  wounded.  Yet  isn't  it  only  sane 
and  logical  to  determine  in  time  of 
peace  just  what  arrangement  and  ap- 
portionment of  military  resources  for 
sanitary  service  will  be  made  in  time 
of  war?  The  two  armies  had  practic- 
ally no  ambulances  to  carry  their  wound- 
ed  from  the  battle  line  to  the  base,  but 
they  were  prepared  for  and  resigned  to 
the  employment  of  the  wagons  which 
brought  supplies  to  the  front  to  carry 
the  wounded  to  the  rear. 

Therefore  it  must  be  remembered  that 
whatever  organization  and  equipment  a 
sanitary  department  may  have,  the  man- 
ner of  its  utilization  is  limited  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  military  cam- 
paign in  which  it  is  employed. 

In  the  first  Turko-Balkan  war  in 
Thrace,  the  entire  Turkish  force  of 
about  150,000  men,  except  the  beleagured 
garrison  of  Adrianople,  was  routed  and 
driven  back  in  disorder  to  the  defenses 
of  Constantinople  in  about  seven  days. 
Whatever  the  previous  preparation  of 
the  sanitary  department  may  have  been, 
it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  it  must 
have  suffered  the  same  disorganization 
that  affected  the  whole  army  and  that 
it  could  not  render  any  aid  beyond  the 
occasional  attention  which  its  hospital 
personnel  may  have  given.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  the  medical  equipment 
was  lost.  Under  such  circumstances 
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horses  are  not  taken  out  of  batteries  or 
ammunition  wagons  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  wounded. 

I  saw  many  wounded  soldiers,  later, 
in  Constantinople  and  each  man  told  me 
that  he  had  to  make  his  own  way  to  the 
rear  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  comrades 
or  with  animals  or  vehicles  which  were 
personally  appropriated  in  the  disorder. 
The  duty  of  the  doctor  or  of  the  nurse, 
to  give  personal  attention  to  the  wounds 
of  the  soldier,  is  the  easiest  sanitary 
function  to  perform ;  but  it  is  of  the  least 
benefit  to  the  patient,  who  profits  more 
by  the  food,  shelter  and  transportation, 
without  which  his  succor  cannot  be  se- 
cured. 

After  the  defeat  on  the  Thracian 
plains,  the  Turkish  army  was  in  fixed 
position  behind  field  fortifications,  and 
the  sanitary  problem  was  simple.  Fixed 
hospitals  were  established  which  could 
be  readily  evacuated  by  rail  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  problem  of  caring 
for  sick  and  wounded  was  one  of  civil 
hospital  administration.  But  it  takes 
material  as  well  as  personnel  to  care  for 


sick  and  wounded,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
visional hospitals  could  not  command 
the  resources  necessary  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounds  of  war  is  the  appli- 
cation of  a  dressing,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  wound..  This  protects  the 
wound  from  infection  or  blood-poison- 
ing which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
does  not  exist  in  the  wound  at  first. 
Provision  is  made  for  this  protection  by 
furnishing  each  soldier  with  materials 
for  such  a  dressing  which  he  himself, 
a  comrade,  a  sanitary  soldier  or  a  sur- 
geon, may  apply.  The  dressing  is  well 
known  as  a  "first-aid  packet,"  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  neither  the 
Turkish  nor  the  Bulgarian  army  was 
adequately  supplied.  It  was  surprising 
to  observe  how  quickly  the  soldier  him- 
self appreciated  its  value,  after  he  has 
had  some  experience  in  an  active  cam- 
paign in  which  he  himself  had  been 
wounded  or  had  seen  his  comrades  in 
similar  distress. 

Of  the  many  Bulgars  who  had  been 
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in  America  and  had  returned  to  their 
country  for  the  war,  I  talked  to  one  who 
carried  his  first-aid  packet  in  conspicu- 
ous evidence.  He  said  it  was  "good 
stuff,"  and  then  continued  with  the  wise 
advice:  "You  give  every  soldier  first 
his  first-aid  packet ;  afterwards  his  gun.'' 
The  packets  of  all  the  men  in  his  com- 
mand had  been  secured  from  a  captured 
Servian  wagon-train  and  they  were  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all  the  booty. 

An  exhibition  of  an  active  field  sani- 
tary service  was  found  in  the  second 
war,  in  which  Bulgaria,  opposed  by 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece,  met  her 
enemies  in  the  Macedonian  Mountains, 
broken  by  deep  valleys  and  tortuous 
streams,  where  roads  are  few  and  bad 
and  where  many  of  the  positions  were 
reached  by  crooked  trails  impassable  to 
wheel  transportation.  The  Bulgarian 
army  had  to  move  into  this  position  with 
all  possible  expedition  by  long,  forced 
marches  after  a  campaign  of  eight 
months,  carried  through  the  rigors  of 
a  hard  winter  which  had  consumed 
much  of  its  equipment  and  supplies. 

Medical  Resources 

There  are  only  600  doctors  of  all  ages 
and  physical  conditions  in  Bulgaria. 
Even  the  extreme  limits  of  apportion- 
ment to  her  army  of  400,000  could  not 
provide  more  than  1  doctor  to  700  sol- 
diers. In  our  own  army  today,  in  its 
state  of  peace,  there  are  about  500  doc- 
tors and  85,000  soldiers,  a  ratio  of  1  doc- 
tor to  170  soldiers.  This  comparison 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  it  is  said 
that  in  some  Bulgarian  regiments  there 
were  only  dentists  and  medical  students 
acting  as  doctors,  although  in  others 
there  was  a  very  creditable  medical  per- 
sonnel and  equipment. 

I  saw  one  hospital  situated  down  in 
valley  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
tion  of  its  regiment  on  the  mountair 
top.     Even  there  a  shell  exploded  an 
destroyed  one  of  the  wagons.    Althoug 
a  telephone  line  connected  the  hospita 
with    regimental   headquarters   and 
or  two  of  the  three  doctors  were  on 
firing  line  during  engagements,  one  ca 
easily  appreciate  the  difficulties  attend 
ing  the  care  of  wounded  under  such  cc 
ditions.    In  some  positions  there  was 
shelter  for  either  the  well  or  the  wound 
ed   except   that   made    from   boughs 
trees   or  by  digging  into  the   hillside 
As   the   ration   of   the   army   for  son 
periods  consisted  solely  of  a  two-pou 
loaf  of  whole-wheat  bread,  there  were 
no  delicacies   for  the    wounded.      The 
surgeon  general  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
told  me  that  he  was  well  enough  sup- 
plied with  medicines  and  dressings,  but 
that   he   needed    suitable    food    for  his 
patients  even  more  than  he  needed  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

In  this  second  war  the  Bulgarians 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  first-aid 
packets,  and  they  were  so  employed 
that  the  wounded  were  invariably  under 
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ty  observation  dressed  at  the  aid-sta- 
tions or  regimental  hospital  behind  the 
firing  line,  where  they  lay  often  with 
very  little  shelter  until  the  transporta- 
:ion  which  brought  up  ammunition  and 
tions  could  carry  them  to  the  field  hos- 
itals  some  miles  in  the  rear.  Such  at- 
intion  as  facilities  afforded  was  given 
the  field  hospitals  which,  in  some 
ses,  when  immobilized,  were  able  to 
p  a  few  seriously  wounded  patients 
definitely,  although  it  was  the  purpose 
forward  them  immediately  to  the 
•acuation  hospitals  on  the  railway  or 
metaled  road  having  direct  connection 
ith  Sofia. 

I  was  attached  to  an  evacuation  hos- 
ital  located  near  the  southwestern  fron- 
ier,  in  the  little  town  of  Kustendil,  the 
icadquarters  of  the  fifth  field  army 
hose  lines  were  ten  miles  away.  The 
lurth  field  army  had  its  headquarters 
id  center  more  than  thirty  miles  away, 
t  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the 
luntry,  we  received  almost  all  our  pati- 
:ts  from  the  more  distant  location, 
bullock-carts  after  a  four  days'  jour- 
iey.  This  hospital  cared  for  wounded 
inly.  It  was  rated  with  a  capac:ty  of 
'00,  but  there  were  actually  less  than 
beds,  though  as  many  as  1000  pati- 
its  were  present  at  one  time.  One  day, 
.bout  500  cases  were  admitted;  4,000 
re  received  in  less  than  two  weeks; 
0,000  passed  through  as  the  result  of 
e  months  military  campaign.  But  al- 
ough  the  number  of  major  operations 
iceived  under  these  conditions  was  not 
iore  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
umber  of  cases  admitted,  the  best  sur- 
ical  judgment  is  required  in  the  dis- 
imination  and  management  of  these 
.ses. 

The  Evacuation  Hospital 

The  evacuation  hospital  is  the  most 
important  unit  in  the  sanitary  service 
at  the  front.  It  is  there  that  substantial 
care  and  surgical  service  for  essential 
operations  must  be  provided  in  order  to 
prepare  patients  for  transportation  to 
base  hospitals,  where  their  fate  may  be 
definitely  determined.  At  the  base  hos- 
pital, the  skilful  volunteer  surgeons  and 
nurses,  untrained  in  military  service, 
may  find  their  most  useful  employment. 

The  romatic  fancy  that  Red  Cross 
doctor  and  nurse  softly  wind  their  ways 
among  the  wounded  on  the  battle-fields 
to  minister  gently  to  their  suffering,  is 
a  delusion..  Yet  this  delusion  unhappily 
prevails  to  such  a  comforting  extent 
among  both  untrained  volunteers  and 
those  who  direct  their  worthy  efforts, 
that  neither  seems  fully  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  preparation  and  organi- 
zation. The  so-called  and  oft-heralded 
"front"  is  the  lure  alike  of  the  nurse 
and  the  soldier;  it  is  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, tempered  by  the  love  of  hu- 
manity in  the  one  and  the  love  of  coun- 
try in  the  other,  but  its  inspiration  leads 
to  failure  of  the  nurse's  mission  though 
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it  gives  strength  to  the  soldier's  battle. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Society  has 
not  prepared  to  render  any  organized 
assistance  to  the  army  in  lime  of  war 
and  the  little  lessons  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones  that 
now  come  to  us  each  day  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  teach  that  it  is  service 
not  sentiment,  that  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war. 

In  conclusion  I  must  dismiss  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  refers  to  the 
organization  of  the  sanitary  department 
of  an  army  as  too  technical  for  this 
discussion.  This  phase,  however,  mer- 
its the  attention  of  any  scientific  student, 
but  it  is  no  fit  subject  for  a  sentimental- 
ist; for  the  number  of  ambulai  ces  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  rel- 
ative number  of  guns,  bayonets,  and 
sabres  of  an  army. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned,  by  which 
volunteer  aid  can  most  expeditiously 
help  the  wounded  in  war,  can  easily  be 
read  in  the  preparation  that  all  Euro- 
pean Red  Cross  societies  have  made  for 


their  service  in  war.    These  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  General  organization  for  the  care 
of   the   wounded   after  they   have  been 
passed  back  from  the  zone  of  operations 
by  the  army  sanitary  department.    This 
division  of  labor   is  arranged   with  the 
sanitary  department  under  the  direction 
of  the  war  department. 

2.  Accumulation  of  large  capital  sums 
which    cannot    be    expended    unless   the 
country  is  at  war.     Only  the  income  is 
available    for    administration.      Special 
subscriptions  only,  are  applied  to  general 
relief  work. 

3.  Organization  of  various  aid  units, 
such    as   field    hospitals,   base   hospitals, 
field  rest  stations,  railroad  rest  stations, 
hospital  trains,  hospital  ships,  transport 
columns,    organization    for    distribution 
of  patients,  information  bureau  and  the 
establishment  of  depots  of  supply. 

4.  Accumulation   of  material    for   the 
equipment  of  their  various  units. 

5.  Training  of  personnel  for  their  spe- 
cial duties. 

There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  in- 
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dustry  which  may  be  applied  by  volun- 
teer aid  societies  for  the  relief  'of 
wounded  in  time  of  war,  but  efficient  re- 
sults can  only  be  obtained  by  prepara- 
tion and  organization  in  times  of  peace 
and  hours  of  reason.  The  relief  of  the 
wounded  in  time  of  war  is  a  problem 
of  preparation  and  organization  of  a 


military  character;  and  when  it  is  left 
to  the  very  time  when  relief  is  urgently 
needed,  so  many  misguided  efforts  are 
made  by  those  who  have  not  taken  the 
pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  act- 
ual conditions  or  who  have  no  concep- 
tion of  organized  methods,  that,  to  say 
the  least,  results  are  disappointing. 


But  it  seems  probable  that  the  anti- 
military  spirit  of  the  American  people 
will  hardly  be  aroused  to  such  activity; 
and  in  event  of  war — which,  of  course, 
we  hope  will  never  come — the  wounded 
soldier  cannot  expect  to  be  much  more 
than  he  always  has  been, — namely,  a 
poor  devil  out  of  luck. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  TOILERS 

ROSE  MILLS  POWERS 


LORD  of  the  peaceful  Toilers,  hark  to  the  toilers'  plea: 
The  kings  of  the  earth  assemble,  pawns  in  their  hands  are  we, 
Now  as  the  battle  thickens,  out  of  the  blood  and  flame, 
Lord  of  the  Toilers,  hear  us :  forgive  us  who  play  the  game ! 

Lord  of  the  cheerful  reapers,  the  harvest  was  fair  and  good, 
Hard  by  our  quiet  hearth-stones,  the  yellowing  wheat  fields  stood, 
But  the  scythe  has  become  a  sabre  in  meadow  and  glebe  and  glen, 
Lord  of  the  Toilers,  hear  us :  forgive  as  we  cut  down  men ! 

Lord  of  the  cunning  craftsmen:  the  vision  of  Thee,  a  lad, 
Working  with  plane  and  measure,  kept  us  content  and  glad, 
Now,  as  we  charge,  red-handed,  wielding  the  tools  that  kill, 
Lord  of  the  Toilers,  hear  us :  forgive  us  the  blood  we  spill ! 

Lord  of  the  visioning  learners :  out  of  our  cloistered  halls, 
Parchment  and  tome  abandoned,  we  march  where  the  bugle  calls, 
Death  and  destruction  hurling,  havoc  to  babes  and  wives, 
Lord  of  the  Toilers,  hear  us :  forgive  us  these  broken  lives ! 

Lord  of  the  keen-eyed  traders :  our  vessels  went  up  and  down, 
Our  shops  were  alive  with  traffic  in  village  and  mart  and  town, 
But  the  harbors  are  red  with  slaughter,  the  markets  in  ruins  lie, 
Lord  of  the  Toilers,  hear  us :  forgive,  as  we  strike  and  die ! 

Lord  of  the  peaceful  Toilers,  husbandman,  craftsman,  clerk, 
Student  and  sage  and  trader,  torn  from  the  world's  good  work, 
Dead  in  the  king's  arena,  pawns  who  were  not  to  blame, 
Lord  of  the  Toilers,  hear  us :  end  now  the  awful  game ! 
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HILE  for  some  years  Eng- 
land has  felt  the  importance 
of  gathering,  editing,  and  pub- 
lishing her  folk-songs,  in  this 
ountry  the  movement  has  met  with  far 
ss  general  interest.  A  comparatively 
few  enthusiasts  have  steadily  kept  at 
ork,  gathering  what  material  could  be 
found,  mainly  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  but  the  body  of  people  have 
cared  little  for  American  survivals  of 
illad  and  folk-lore. 

Recently,  however,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  leaf- 
let1 in  which  it  claims  a  political,  his- 
torical, and  cultural  value  for  folk-tales 
and  folk-songs,  and  furthermore  makes 
this  statement:  "The  English  and  Scot- 
tish popular  ballads  given  in  the  follow- 
ing lists3  helped  to  mould  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  who  made  up  the 
large  part  of  the  colonial  population  of 
this  country."  If  this  be  true,  ballads, 
and  especially  their  survivals  and  kin- 
dred songs  clearly  influenced  by  them, 
must  have  a  sociological  as  well  as  a 
political,  historical,  and  cultural  value, 
for  they  will  reflect  the  life,  not  only 
of  those  who  sang  them,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  descendants  of 
these  people. 

The  new  interest  in  ballads  has  risen 
from  a  number  of  causes,  one  of  them 
being,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
ballad  field  in  America.  Owing  to  its 
rural  development,  the  South  has  held 

'Special  Inquiry,  November,  1913.  An  Op- 
portunity to  Help  in  an  Important  Work. 

"Compiled  from  Prof.  Francis  J.  Child's 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  All 
references  to  this  work  refer  to  the  Cam- 
bridge edition,  edited  by  Mary  Child  Sar- 
gent and  George  Lyman  Kittredge 


the  ballad  longer  than  some  other  sec- 
tions, but  probably  in  no  one  section  of 
our  country  have  so  many  ballads  been 
found  of  late  as  in  our  Southern  High- 
lands. Familiar  as  is  this  region  in 
romance,  it  is  so  unfamiliar  in  reality 
that  some  account  of  its  extent  and  char- 
acter and  of  the  people  who  settled  it, 
is  necessary  before  we  can  understand 
why  ballads  are  still  found  here  when 
elsewhere  they  have  almost  entirely 
perished. 

The  Southern  Highlands  include  a 
strip  of  country  stretching  from  western 
Maryland  to  northern  Alabama,  cover- 
ing portions  of  nine  states  and  includ- 
ing an  area  of  approximately  100,000 
square  miles.  This  is  the  real  mountain 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi — a  coun- 
try so  diversified,  however,  that  one  can 
make  generalizations  neither  about  the 
region  nor  about  the  people.  On  the 
east,  are  lofty  mountains  rising  in  places 
to  a  height  of  over  6,000  feet;  on  the 
west,  a  plateau  region  whose  steep  slopes 
and  narrow  winding  valleys  are  even 
more  conducive  to  isolation  than  the 
higher  eastern  section ;  and  between 
these  upland  belts,  a  pleasant  green  val- 
ley, yet  this,  too,  diversified  by  ridges, 
which  in  sections  make  it  almost  as  re- 
mote as  parts  of  the  other  two  belts. 

In  this  region  live  over  5.000.000 
people  of  whom  about  1,000,000  are 
in  urban  or  near-urban  commun- 
ities. The  other  4,000,000  live  in  scat- 
tered rural  groups;  some  along  the 


larger  streams  and  in  rich  valleys,  and 
others  far  back,  even  to  the  heads  of  the 
little  branches,  in  remote  coves  and  dis- 
tant hollows.  Until  recent  years,  these 
more  remote  mountain  dwellers  have 
been  touched  little  by  railroads,  and  even 
now  large  tracts  of  country  are  many 
miles  from  any  line.  The  extreme  beau- 
ty and  isolation  of  such  sections  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  one  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  the  luxuries  of  modern  travel 
and  to  face  the  inconveniences  of  long 
days  on  horse-back  or  in  a  springless 
wagon  or  hack. 

Many  are  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  mountain  area,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  such  large  isolated  groups. 
It  seems  to  be  established  now,  however, 
that  much  of  this  region  was  settled 
originally  by  two  main  lines  of  migra- 
tion :  one,  consisting  in  large  part  of 
Scotch-Irish  with  a  strong  German  ele- 
ment, moving  south  and  west  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and  the 
other,  in  which  English  and  some  French 
Huguenots  were  prominent,  westward 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  By 
1770,  these  two  streams  had  met  and 
were  moving  westward,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  mountains  proper  did 
not  begin  largely  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Of  these  two  streams,  the  first  was 
much  the  larger  and  stronger.  The  fifty 
years  preceding  the  Revolution  marked 
an  immense  influx  into  America  of  the 
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sturdy  North-of-Ireland,  or  Ulster,  folk 
commonly  known  as  Scotch-Irish.  Pio- 
neers by  temperament,  the  circumstances 
they  found  existing  here  on  their  ar- 
rival naturally  drove  them  on  to  the 
frontier,  and  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  war,  we  find  their  sons  pushing  south 
and  west,  down  the  Shenandoah  and  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  into  the  wilderness. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  nationalities  that 
took  part  in  this  movement,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  predominant  stocks  in 
this  whole  southern  and  western  migra- 
tion, were  probably  Scotch-Irish  and 
English.  These  two  groups,  numerically 
large,  possessed,  despite  religious  and 
political  differences,  the  same  traditions 
and  were  so  easily  amalgamated  that  it 
is  their  stamp  that  impressed  itself  on 
our  pioneer  civilization,  and  it  is  their 
traits  and  traditions,  their  songs,  that 
still  linger  in  our  Southern  Highlands. 

For  one  traveling  now  over  portions 
of  the  Wilderness  Road  and  sections 
yet  more  remote,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  of  these  pioneers 
lingered  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, while  others  pushed  on  across  the 
ranges  to  settle  the  Great  Valley  and  to 
open  up  the  new  country  of  the  West. 
Even  now,  the  main  roads,  in  places, 
are  bitterly  hard  to  travel,  while  many 
less-frequented  roads  are,  in  the  winter 
season,  almost  impassable.  After  sever- 
al days  of  journey,  one  comes  to  appre- 
ciate the  old  funeral  hymn, 

"Been  a  long  time  traveling  here  below 
To  lay  this  body  down!" 

Moreover,  trfe  mountains  could  then 
supply  all  that  the  pioneer  asked :  game, 
land,  and  absolute  freedom.  He  little 
knew  that  game  would  go;  that  land 
would  be  bought  up  by  lumber,  water- 
power,  and  mining  companies  who  were 
more  concerned  with  profits  than  peo- 
ple; and  that  even  his  precious  freedom 
must,  if  he  wished  to  survive,  yield  to 
the  demands  of  modern  society.  In 
short,  he  could  not  see  that  by  his  stay- 
ing, whether  from  choice  or  necessity. 


"MANY  LESS  FREQUENTED  ROADS 
ARE,  IN  THE  WINTER  SEASON,  AL- 
MOST IMPASSALBE" 


"EVEN  NOW  THE  MAIN  ROADS,  IN 
PLACES,  ARE  BITTERLY  HARD  TO 
TRAVEL" 

"OPENING  UP  OF  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
MOUNTAINS  BY  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PANIES" 


his  descendants  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  life  of  the  nation — "our  contempor- 
ary ancestors,"  as  they  have  been  aptly 
called. 

It  would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
more  remote  of  these  isolated  people  and 
the  pioneer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  life  in  the 
distant  coves  and  hollows  and  up  the 
branches  of  the  streams,  is  still  very 
close  to  the  elemental;  and  it  is  perhaps 
as  much  because  the  ballad  deals  with 
an  elemental  life  as  because  isolation 
and  scarcity  of  books  have  made  it  al- 
most the  only  form  of  literary  expres- 
sion that  it  has  been  so  long  preserved. 

The  term,  "ballad,"  is  misleading,  how- 
ever. In  the  mountain  country,  it  by  no 
means  applies  only  to  the  song  that  tells 
a  story,  or  even  to  that  which  is  really 
old  or  has  been  passed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  for  a  number  of  generations. 
Almost  any  song  is  a  "ballad,"  and  Bar- 
bara Allen  and  The  Casket  of  Old  Let- 
ters may  equally  be  referred  to  as  "bal- 
lets" or  "song-ballets,"  the  singer  hav- 
ing little  idea  of  their  comparative 
worth.  A  request  for  ballads,  indeed, 
once  brought  me  in  one  group,  Lady 
Margaret  (Child,  74),  Pretty  Sarah 
(containing  a  reference  to  1849),  and 
After  the  Ball,  clipped  from  a  local 
newspaper. 

When  I  first  began  my  collecting, 
seven  years  ago,  this  variety  of  material 
greatly  puzzled  me,  but  gradually  I  came 
to  differentiate  sections,  singers,  and 
songs.  I  found  that  the  more  accessible 
mountain  sections  rarely  furnish  good 
ballad  material.  Such  semi-modern 
songs  as  My  Blue-eyed  Boy,  and  I  Once 
Did  Love  with  Fond  Affection,  are  more 
or  less  commonly  sung;  but  where  books 
are  easily  obtained  and  life  begins  to  be- 
come complex,  the  older  ballads  rapidly 
disappear.  To  find  them  one  must  go 
back — back  from  cities,  back  from  rail- 
roads— to  the  people  who  are  out  of  the 
currents  of  modern  life,  yet  who  live, 
perhaps,  more  closely  to  the  heart  of 
things. 
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Even  in  these  more  remote  sections, 
one  Is  con  fronted  by  difficulties.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  people  who  know  bal- 
lads, who  are  willing  to  sing  them,  and 
who  sing  those  of  value  and  interest. 
The  young  people  quite  generally  seem 
to  be  learning  the  newer  songs.  They 
know  the  tune,  perhaps,  and  a  few  ver- 
ses of  one  or  two  old  ballads,  or  they 
may  remember  having  heard  this  one  or 
that  one  sung.  Usually,  however,  it  is 
to  the  older  people  that  one  must  look 
for  the  best  ballad  versions,  and  even 
by  the  older  people  these  are  being  for- 
gotten. A  religious  sentiment  against 
what  one  woman  termed  "songs  of  devil- 
ment," is  partly  responsible  for  this,  but 
the  opening  up  of  sections  of  the  moun- 
tains through  natural  development  and 
by  industrial  companies  is  even  more 
responsible.  Probably  in  another  gen- 
eration, they  will  be  forgotten  except 
where  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
preserve  them. 

Three  classes  of  "song-ballets"  may 
be  roughly  distinguished:  (1)  the  really 
old  and  traditional;  (2)  those  built 


"BACK.  KKOM  CITIES,  BACK  FROM  RAILROADS" 

more  or  less  closely  in  the  form  of  the 
old,  but  probably  of  later  origin;  (3) 
local  and  modern  songs. 

The  first  group  is  naturally  the  small- 
est and,  from  many  points  of  view,  the 
most  interesting.  These  are  the  songs 
which  our  pioneer  ancestors  brought 
with  t'-.em  over  sea  and  mountain,  which 
they  sang  in  the  cabin  on  the  frontier, 
and  which  have  been  passed,  by  oral 
transmission,  down  to  the  present  day. 
Many  are  wonderfully  close  to  original 
versions  collected  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  others  have  so  degenerated 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  Com- 
pare this  version  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  Georgia : 


"THE  EXTREME  BEAUTY  AND  ISOLATION  OF  SUCH  SECTIONS" 


"Last  Wednesday  night  George  Collins  rode 

in 

He  rode  so  slow  and  fine, 
Last  Wednesday  night  George  Collins  rode 

in 

And  then  took  sick  and  died. 
His  loving  little  Mary  was  in  the  hall, 
Sewing  her  silk  so  fine, 
And  when  she  heard  that  George  was  dead, 
She  threw  it  all  aside" — 

with  Child,  85  B : 

"Giles  Collins  he  said  to  his  old  mother: 

Mother,  come  bind  up  my  head 

And  send  to  the  parson  of  our  parish 

For  tomorrow  I  shall  be  dead. 

Lady  Anna  was  sitting  at  her  window 

Mending  her  night  robe  and  coif. 

She  saw  the  very  prettiest  corpse 

She  had  seen  iu  all  her  life." 

It  is  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  ballads  of  this  group  that  consti- 
tute one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest. 
Some  of  these  are  due  naturally  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  word 
of  mouth.  Other  changes,  however,  are 
due  to  the  changed  environment. 

In  this  democratic  region,  where 
lords  and  ladies  are  unknown,  "Lady 
Margaret"  sinks  into  "Liddy"  or  "Lydia 
Margaret,"  and  her  "bower-room"  be- 
comes her  "dowel-room."  Lord  Orland, 
warned  by  his  "tinny  foot-page,"  in- 
quires, "Is  any  of  my  casten  walls  fell 
down?"  The  unknown  "ivory"  comb  be- 
comes the  "high-row"  comb,  and  the 
"parrot-bird"  is  told  that  his  "cage  shall 
be  decked  of  the  yeller  beaten  gold,  and 
hung  on  the  ivory."  Lord  Randall  is  no 
longer  "fain  to  lie  down,"  but  "sick  to 
the  heart  and  fainting  to  lie  down,"  and 
as  a  parting  gift,  bequeaths  to  his  father 
his  "wagon  and  oxen." 

Where  no  one  rings  a  door-bell  or 
"tirls  a  pin,"  but  calls  his  greeting  in 
frontier  fashion  from  the  road,  "Lord 
Thomas"  indifferently  "tingles,"  "jan- 
gles," "dingles,"  "knocks  at,"  and  "darts 


out  at,"  the  "ring"  or  "wire."  "Lord"  or 
"Love  Henry,"  as  he  is  called,  boasts 
to  his  old  sweetheart  of  the  girl  that  he 
left,  not  at  Clydes  Water,  but  in  Ten- 
nessee or  Arkansas,  and 

"As  they  was  leaning  over  the  fence 
Taking  kisses  all  so  sweet, 
She  had  in  her  hand  a  keen  penny  knife 
And  she  perched  him  sharp  and  deep." 

(Cf.  Child,  68  C.) 

Here  the  singer,  who  has  been  rock- 
ing her  chair  gently  before  the  open 
fire,  pauses  to  remark:  "Just  like  a  jeal- 
ous woman !"  It  is  the  truth  of  the 
song  to  elemental  human  nature  that 
makes  it  real  to  her,  and  it  is  none  the 
less  real  because  it  deals  with  a  social 
life,  with  localities,  objects,  and  terms 
widely  remote  from  anything  with 
which  she  is  familiar. 

The  second  ballad  group  is  naturally 
much  larger  than  the  first  and  less  clear- 
ly defined.  Lords  and  ladies  have  now, 
for  the  most  part,  disappeared.  The 
heroine  is  a  "pretty,  fair  miss" ;  the  hero 
a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  driver  boy: 

"A  neat  young  lady  at  work  in  a  garden, 
A  brisk  young  soldier  came  riding  by    .  .  ." 

"There    was     a    brisk    and    gay    young 
farmer.   .   ." 

The  hero  figures  in  many  fields.  He 
may  be  "pressed  on  board  to  serve  my 
King"  or  obliged  to  go  in  order  "more 
gold  to  gain,  down  in  the  lowlands  low." 
A  convenient  ground  for  romance  is 
found  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  which, 
however,  are  localized  in  a  version  of 
one  song,  where  the  heroine,  dressed  in 
man's  array,  goes  to  seek  her  lover  on 
the  battlefield  and  declares : 

"Tt  has  never  dashed  my  countenance 
To  see  those  Yankees  fall." 

London  is  still  mentioned,  but  refer- 
ences now  appear  which  suggest  the  im- 
mediate country :  "a  rockv  mountain 
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top,"  "high  hills  and  hollows  so  steep," 
"yonder  low  valley."  "Wagoner's  Lad" 
bids  a  cheerful  farewell  to  the  girl  he 
has-been  courting: 

"My  wagon's  done  greased,  my  whip's  in  my 

hand, 
So  fare  you  well.  Nancy,  I  have  no  time  to 

stand." 

Wherever  this  song  may  have  origin- 
ated, it  cannot  but  bring  to  mind  the 
canvas-topped  wagon  creaking  along  the 
hard  miles  of  river-bottom  and  slowly 
climbing  the  mountain  to  the  snap  of 
lash  and  cry  of  the  driver. 

Smacking  at  once  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  is  the  plaint  of  the  lover: 

"My  love  will  not  have  me,  as  I  understand 
She  wants  a  free-holder,  and  I  have  no 
land," 

with  the  additional  explanation  that  he 

is 

"Leaving  the  country  for  the  debts  that  I 
owe." 

Reference  to  the  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem in 

"Seven  long  years  I've  been  bound  to  my 

trade, 
In  one  more  I'll  be  free" — 

may,  perhaps,  find  a  response  now  in 
the  mountains  where  a  boy  is  his 
father's  man  up  to  his  twenty-first  year 
or  until  he  is  married. 

Episodes  of  love  and  unrequited  af- 
fection are,  as  ever,  the  subject  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  songs.  A  favorite 
warning  is  of  this  nature : 

"Come  all  you  young  and  tender  ladies, 
Take  warning  how  to  court  young  men." 

Another  continues : 

"I  know  that  minds  of  girls  are  weak 
And  the  minds  of  boys  are  strong. 
And  if  you  listen  to  their  advice 
They  will  sure  advise  you  wrong." 

The  third  group  so  merges  into  the 
second  group  that  it  is  difficult  to  dra\v 
a  definite  line.  Affairs  of  love  are  still 
the  principal  subjects  of  songs,  but  we 
have  come  some  way  from  Lord  Thom- 
as and  Fair  Ellender.  Compare: 

"What  news,   what   news,"   Fair    Ellender 

cries, 

"What  news  have  you  brought  to  me?" 
"I've  come  to  invite  you  to  my  wedding, 
Is  that  good  news  to  thee?" 

(Child,  73  D.) 

and  the  verse  from  "Wagoner's  Lad" 
quoted  above,  with: 

"Please  send  me  the  ring  I  gave  you 
Also  my  letters  and  books. 
Hence  forever,  Miss  Adair.  we  are  strangers ! 
Respectfully  yours,  Charlie  Brooks." 

In  these  days,  however,  the  deserted 
maiden  no  longer  gets  out  her  "keen 
penny  knife"  and  puts  an  end  to  her 
former  lover  or  her  rival,  but  retires  to 
make  her  bed,  and  later  her  father 

"Went  upstairs  and  the  door  he  broke 
And  there  he  found  her  hanging  to  a  rope." 


Local  incidents  are  often  made  the 
occasion  and  subject  of  a  ballad: 

"A  sad  and  mournful  story  unto  you  now 

I'll  tell 
Concerning  of  Hiram  Hubbard  and  the  way 

he  now  has  fell, 
He    was    traveling    through    this    country, 

through  sorrow  and  distress, 
The    Rebels   overhauled    him,    with    chains 

they  bound  him   fast"— 

and  even  more  local : 

"Come  all  you  relations,  and  listen  to  what 

I  say; 
I    will   tell   you   of    a   story   that   happened 

here  in  Clay." 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
third  group,  are  the  semi-humorous 
songs,  generally  picked  on  the  banjo  or 
played  on  the  violin.  The  words  either 
are  not  sung,  or  else  verses  are  recited 
only  at  long  intervals.  As  Sourwood 
Mountain  represents  the  playful  side  of 
mountain  life,  I  will  quote  several 
verses.  The  rollicking  tune  should  be 
heard  to  get  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
song: 

"Chickens  a-crowing  in  Sourwood  Mountain 
Get  your  dogs  and  we'll  all  go  a-hunting. 

Bring  your  old  dog,  get  your  gun 
Kill  some  game  and  have  a  little  fun. 

Jaybird  setting  on  a  hickory  limb 
My  six-foot  rifle  will  sure  get  him ! 

I  got  a  gal  at  the  head  of  a  hollow. 
She  won't  come  and  I  won't  follow ! 

Old  man,  old  man,  I  want  your  daughter 
To  bake  me  bread  and  carry  me  water." 

Any  discussion  of  mountain  ballads  is 
incomplete  without  a  word  about  the 
music.  So  far,  it  has  attracted  little  in- 
terest as  compared  with  the  words,  yet 
as  the  words  are  invariably  sung,  it  is 
of  real  importance.  My  own  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  ballad  material  of 
this  section  by  hearing  Barbara  Allen 
sung,  the  plaintive  minor  melody  seiz- 
ing and  holding  my  attention  when  per- 
haps the  more  familiar  words  would 
have  been  passed  by.  Indeed,  one  who 
has  not  heard  the  ballad  sung  at  the 
mountain-hearth  cannot  fully  appreciate 
how  it  seems  to  express  the  temper  and 
isolation  of  its  environment. 

Here  again,  the  first  group  is  the 
most  interesting.  While  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  say  which  are  original 
melodies,  many  are  in  the  old  minor 
scale,  and.  like  the  words,  are  probably 
more  or  less  close  to  originals  sung 
many  generations  ago  in  Fngland,  Scot- 


land, and  Ireland.  Indeed,  it  is  possibh 
that  some  versions  preserved  in  this  re- 
mote region  are  closer  to  originals  than 
those  collected  in  England  in  recent 
times. 

The  effect  of  oral  transmission  is 
strongly  felt.  In  music  one  has  always 
to  reckon  with  differences  in  tempera- 
ment and  natural  musical  ability,  and 
where  each  singer  freely  varies  her 
notes,  from  verse  to  verse,  to  suit  the 
words  as  she  may  remember  them — 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  omitting  an  entire 
line  without  perceptible  hesitation — a 
melody  at  least  slightly  different  may 
be  expected  in  each  family  of  one  settle- 
ment. Just  over  the  mountain  a  widely 
different  version,  or  even  an  entirely 
different  tune  may  be  sung.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  found  practically  the 
same  melody  in  states  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  Kentucky  and  Georgia. 

The  custom  of  inserting  slurring  half 
notes  and  unexpected  quavers  marks  an- 
other form  of  variation,  depending 
largely  on  the  temperament  of  the 
singer.  While  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  learning  and  noting  these 
songs,  in  my  collection  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  each  melody,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  it  was  sung. 

The  music  of  the  second  and  third 
groups  is,  on  the  whole,  less  interesting 
than  the  words.  Many  of  the  melodies 
are  quaint  and  have  a  hint  of  the  minor, 
but  others  are  distinctly  commonplace 
and  express  their  environment  only 
through  phrasing  and  intonation. 

During  the  past  few  years,  several 
lections  of  mountain  ballads  have  be 
made — although  without  the  music,  so 
far  as  I  know.  As  none  have  been 
published,  it  is  impossible  to  say  just 
how  many  and  what  songs  have  been 
secured,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
rich  store  still  hidden  away  in  the 
mountains  has  only  been  touched — a 
store  that  is  rapidly  being  lost  with  the 
death  of  the  older  people  and  the 
ing  of  new  conditions. 

The  recent  government  leaflet 
ferred  to  at  the  beginning,  will  p: 
ably  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  a 
to  give  us  a  record  of  the  ballads  thai 
have  been  found.  State  folk-lore  so- 
cieties will  be  increasingly  useful  in 
collecting  and  preserving  material. 
There  is  also  an  attempt  being  made  to 
start  a  series  of  ballad  clubs  at  school 
centers  in  the  mountain  section,  aiming 
thus  to  secure  material  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  larger  organizations. 

Through  these  agencies,  individual 
effort,  and  more  especially  a  wider  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  it  is  hoped  that 
some  day  there  will  be  secured  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  mountain  ballads 
old  and  new;  an  unconscious  record  of 
the  character,  temper,  and  development 
of  our  race,  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  some  future  volume  of  American  folk- 
lore and  song. 
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|  HE  ever-present  race  problem 
will  not  down  in  the  South. 
First,  it  was  a  question  of  slav- 
ery; later,  a  question  of  recon- 
struction;  then  a  question  of  disfran- 
chisement;  and  now  it  serenely  bobs  up 
to  be  talked  about  in  regard  to  the  place 
where  people  shall  live  or  shall  not  live. 
There  is  a  very  definite  move  in  the 
South  at  the  present  hour  for  the  segre- 
gation of  the  races,  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  country  communities. 

This  article  does  not  mean  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  segregation  of 
the  races  in  the  cities,  'a  question  on 
which  there  are  many  things  to  be  said 
both  for  and  against.  The  white  own- 
er in  a  city  block  rises  up  to  demand 
protection  when  a  Negro  has  moved  in- 
to that  city  block  and  thus  reduces  the 
price  of  his  land  and  the  value  of  his 
houses;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Negro 
brings  searching  charges  against  the 
white  community  for  neglecting  sections 
in  which  Negroes  live  and  for  allowing 
all  types  of  vice  and  crime  to  pile  them- 
selves'up  about  Negro  homes. 

The  truth  is,  that  most  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  cities  who  seek  to  buy  land  and 
build  homes  in  the  white  sections,  do  so 
not  because  they  prefer  to  live  among 
white  people  as  white  people,  but  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  live  in  a  community 
where  the  controlling  people  will  see  to 
it  that  decency  and  order  are  maintain- 
ed. No  fair-minded  white  man  can  for 
one  minute  doubt  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question  of 
city  segregation.  We  are,  perhaps,  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  face  this  thing  in  a 
dispassionate  attitude,  leaving  aside  petty 
financial  problems — or  perhaps  I  had 
better  say,  subordinating  economic  prob- 
lems to  those  greater  and  more  funda- 
mental problems  which  are  wrapped  up 
in  human  justice  and  the  building  of 
human  character. 

But  it  is  not  the  question  of  segre- 
gation in  cities  which  gives  the  thought- 
ful southern  white  man  the  most  an- 
noyance at  the  present  hour.  It  is  this 
determined  move  on  the  part  of  a  few 
white  leaders  to  see  to  it  that  segrega- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  entire  South. 
The  plan  of  segregation  as  laid  down  by 
some  of  these  leaders  is  just  this: 

"That  wherever  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  acreage  in  any  given  district 
that  may  be  laid  off,  is  owned  by  one 
race,  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  such  a 
district  may  say,  if  they  wish,  that  in 
future  no  land  be  sold  to  a  person  of  a 


different  race, — provided  such  action  is 
approved  or  allowed  (as  being  justi- 
fied by  considerations  of  the  peace,  pro- 
tection, and  social  life  of  the  commun- 
ity) by  reviewing  judge  or  board  of 
county  commissioners." 

In  other  words,  whenever  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  a  community  are  white, 
they  can  easily  get  together  and  vote 
that  they  will  not  allow  any  new  Negroes 
to  move  into  the  community;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  Negroes  in  many  communi- 
ties are  scarcely  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  voting,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  in  any  Negro 
community  for  the  Negroes  to  get  to- 
gether and  decide  that  no  further  white 
people  should  come  into  that  community. 
Hence  the  question  is  not  what  it  has 
frequently  been  supposed  to  be, — a  fair 
arrangement  between  the  races,  but  is 
a  new  device  by  which  communities  that 
so  desire  may  get  rid  of  the  Negro  with- 
out the  Negro's  having  a  similar  privi- 
lege. 

Defense  of  the  Policy 

This  policy  of  rural  segregation  is  de- 
fended on  the  basis  that  the  Negro 
farmer  is  not  a  satisfactory  neighbor  to 
his  white  farmer  friends;  that  he-  is  a 
menace  to  the  social  and  moral  life  of 
the  community;  that  he  breaks  down  and 
makes  impossible  co-operative  move- 
ments; that  he  divides  the  funds  for 
schools  and  churches,  thus  weakening 
these  institutions ;  that  he  is  crowding 
out  gradually  from  the  rural  South  the 
small  white  farmers;  and  that  he  is 
over-bidding  the  white  farmer  in  his  at- 
tempt to  buy  and  to  own  land. 

As  to  the  Negro's  being  an  unsatis- 
factory neighbor,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  rural  community  and 
the  city  community.  It  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  in  any  city  block  it  would 
be  unsatisfactory  for  people  of  two  very 
opposite  races  to  live  in  such  close  jux- 
taposition. It  is  practically  impossible 
there  for  the  children  of  the  two  fami- 
lies to  be  kept  separate,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther impossible  for  the  one  home  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  inroads  of  the 
other  home  from  such  standpoints  as 
health,  or  artistic  arrangement. 

But  in  the  country  community  there  is 
an  entirely     different     situation.     Each 
farmer  is,  in  a  sense,  "monarch  of  all  • 
he   surveys."     His   nearest  neighbor  is 
far  enough   away  that  the  children  do  ' 
not  need  to  mingle,  and  one  farmer  is 
not    in    any    sense    socially    affected    by 
those  who  live  around  him.     The  proof 


that  this  is  the  fact  comes  from  the  tes- 
timony of  large  numbers  of  farmers 
with  whom  I  have  talked  and  with  whom 
I  have  corresponded,  saying  that  they 
do  not  at  all  object  to  their  Negro  neigh- 
bors, and  in  not  a  few  cases  have  I  had 
them  say  that  they  even  preferred  the 
Negro  neighbors,  because  they  could  co- 
operate with  them  better. 

I  heard  one  leading  farmer  in  a 
Southern  State  say  that  if  he  wanted  to 
buy  an  expensive  piece  of  machinery 
which  he  could  not  afford  to  own  by 
himself,  he  usually  asked  two  or  three  of 
his  Negro  neighbors  rather  than  his 
white  neighbors,  to  go  in  with  him  in 
purchasing  the  same.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  easy  for  somebody  to  reply  that 
he  did  that  because  he  could  control  the 
Negro  farmers  and  could  not  control  the 
white  farmers;  but  in  this  case,  that  was 
certainly  not  the  fact,  because  he  gave 
the  Negro  farmers  their  full  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  machinery. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
every  United  States  farm-demonstration 
agent  in  the  South,  some  740  in  number. 
These  men  represent,  I  suppose,  the 
most  intelligent  group  of  farmers  in  this 
whole  section.  They  are  also  men  who, 
because  of  their  very  positions,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  farm- 
ers of  their  particular  communities. 
They  ought  to  know  the  spirit  of  the 
South  as  no  other  group  of  men  know 
the  spirit  of  the  South.  I  asked  them 
two  or  three  definite  questions  on  this 
particular  point.  First,  I  asked  them  if 
Negroes  were  buying  land  in  their  com- 
munities; second,  I  asked  if  there  was 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  to  their  buying  land;  third,  I 
asked  if  the  land  values  in  that  particu- 
lar community  were  rising  or  falling; 
and  fourth,  I  asked  if  the  fact  that 
Negroes  were  buying  land  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  rise  or  fall  in  land 
values. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  there 
were  a  large  number  of  agents  who  re- 
plied that  the  Negroes  were  buying  land. 
In  some  cases  they  were  buying  rapidly, 
in  other  cases  only  a  few  were  acquir- 
ing their  own  little  homesteads.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  justifiable  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  all  these  farm  dem- 
onstration agents  found  that  the  Negroes 
were  purchasing  land  as  farm  homes. 
The  fact  that  this  is  true  is  brought  out 
very  clearly  by  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1910,  which  indicated  that  farm 
ownership  among  Negroes  had  increased 
very  greatly  in  the  last  decade.  In 
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some  states  it  has  increased  almost  13 
per  cent ;  in  others  almost  17  or  18  per 
cent;  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Negroes  in  the  South  own  about  fifteen 
million  acres  of  farm  land.  In  come 
counties  in  the  South  the  Negroes  have 
doubled  their  land  holdings  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  a 
larger  number  of  Negroes  ttfan  of 
whites  are  buying  land,  though  not  yet 
at  all  true  that  they  are  buying  more 
land  than  the  whites,  for  the  Negro 
farm  is  usually  rather  small. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  as  to 
whether  the  farmers  were  opposed  to 
the  Negroes'  buying  land,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  demonstration  agents  an- 
swered that  there  was  no  opposition 
whatever  in  their  communities.  In  one 
particular  state  where  the  race  feeling 
is  very  high,  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion agents  said  there  was  opposition  to 
Negroes'  buying  land  in  their  communi- 
ties; but  this  does  not  represent  the 
whole  rural  South. 

According,  then,  to  the  testimony  of 
these  men  who  are  among  the  most  in- 
telligent farmers  in  the  South  and  who 
know  their  communities  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  group  of  men,  there  is 
no  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
white  farmers  to  Negro  land-ownership. 
Many  of  these  demonstration  agents 
went  further  and  said  that  the  Negro 
farmers  were  much  better  as  land-own- 
ers than  as  tenants  or  as  day-laborers; 
and  that  the  white  farmers  were  encour- 
aging these  Negroes  to  own  their  own 
farms,  inasmuch  as  they  added  to  the 
economic  assets  of  the  community 
through  their  better  efforts  as  land- 
owners. 

In  the  third  place,  I  found  by  this  in- 
vestigation that  in  almost  all  of  the  farm 
communities,  land  values  were  rising. 
Even  in  those  places  where  the  Negroes 
were  buying  land  rapidly,  land  values 
were  still  rising. 

And  in  reply  to  the  fourth  question, 
most  of  the  demonstration  agents  an- 
swered that  they  did  not  think  it  made 
any  particular  difference  as  to  the  land 
values,  whether  Negroes  were  buying 
land  or  not. 

The  question  of  the  support  of  school 
and  church  in  the  rural  community  is 
a  pressing  one  and  perhaps  in  this  re- 
gard, the  advocates  of  the  segregation 
movement  for  rural  communities  have 
one  of  their  best  arguments.  If  it  were 
possible  to  gather  peaceably  all  the 
Negroes  of  a  state  into  certain  counties 
and  all  of  the  whites  into  certain  other 
counties,  it  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
to  have  unified  schools  and  a  much  small- 
er number  of  schools.  Every  man  who 
knows  anything  about  the  educational 
problems  of  the  South  has  for  a  long 
time  faced  the  fact  that  a  double  school 
system  in  a  sparsely  settled  section  is  a 
tremendous  burden  and  handicap,  and 
yet  the  South  has  bravely  set  its  face 


toward   giving   fair   training   to   all   its 
children,  both  white  and  colored. 

The  question  which  immediately  arises 
in  relation  to  this  segregation  is  wheth- 
er or  not  a  county  composed  of  Negroes 
alone  would  have  as  efficient  schools  as 
they  now  have  where  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  white  superintendent 
and  where  they  have  the  example  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  white  schools 
in  their  vicinity.  Might  it  not  easily  be 
conceivable  that  these  Negro  schools 
would  become  far  less  efficient,  because 
perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  that 
the  Negro  can  well  do  without  the  help- 
ful co-operation  of  the  white  man?  Be- 
sides, this  question  of  the  size  of  the 
Negro  school,  and  of  the  white  school 
as  well,  is  being  gradually  solved  by  the 
consolidated  school  movement,  which 
takes  the  children  from  a  sparsely  settled 
section  into  the  neighboring  section,  thus 
reducing  the  number  as  well  as  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  schools  now  in 
existence. 

Handicaps  of  the  Policy 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  movement  for 
segregation  would  certainly  have  some 
or  all  of  the  following  serious  handi- 
caps: 

First:  The  Negro,  being  discrimin- 
ated against  in  the  country,  would  be 
prone  to  move  at  once  to  the  city,  where 
he  would  probably  become  both  a  burden 
and  a  menace.  Almost  every  southern 
man  interested  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  section  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  migration  of  people  to  the  city, 
whether  they  be  white  or  colored.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  Negro  is 
less  able  to  bear  the  strain  and  excite- 
ment of  the  city  than  is  the  white  man. 
The  city  becomes  his  undoing  in  most 
cases,  and  he  is  seriously  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  criminal  as  he  drifts  into 
the  segregated  districts  of  our  cities. 

If  you  ask  any  city  official  in  the 
South,  or  any  good  citizen  in  the  South, 
whether  he  would  like  to  have  a  large 
influx  of  Negroes  from  the  country,  you 
are  very  apt  to  get  a  decided  negative 
to  your  question.  Most  of  the  white 
men  in  the  South  who  have  written  on 
the  Negro  problem  have  held  this  up  as 
one  of  the  serious  charges  against  the 
Negro,  that  he  will  not  stay  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  can  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing, where  his  conditions  of  life  as  to 
sanitation  are  much  more  wholesome, 
and  where  his  environment  is  more  up- 
lifting and  less  exciting:  and  yet  a  move- 
ment for  segregation,  which  in  its  ulti- 
mate analysis  is  a  movement  to  drive 
the  Negro  out  of  white  communities, 
would  inevitably  be  a  movement  of  the 
Negro  to  the  city. 

Before  we  do  that,  we  shall  need  to 
stop  and  think  many  times;  for  we  are 
all  convinced  that  the  Negro  is  a  much 
greater  economic  asset,  he  is  a  larger 
influence  for  good  citizenship,  he  is  a 


better    neighbor,    in    the    country    than 
he  is  in  the  city. 

Second:  Such  a  segregation  of  the 
races  would  soon  mean  a  lack  of  prop- 
er labor  supply  in  many  country  com- 
munities. The  fact  that  this  would  be 
the  outcome  is  sensed  by  many  of  the 
big  plantation  owners,  most  of  whom 
are,  as  I  understand  it,  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  question  of  segregation.  They 
realize  that  any  such  movement  as  this 
would  immediately  result  in  driving  the 
labor  supply  from  the  country  and  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  labor  supply  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Negro. 

Third:  But  suppose  there  were  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  foreigners  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Negro,  we  ask  serious- 
ly whether  it  would  relieve  us  of  an  em- 
barrassment or  whether  it  would  bring 
us  new  and  more  intricate  problems. 
Anyone  who  faces  the  labor  situation  in 
eastern  cities  where  large  numbers  of 
foreigners  have  come  in,  knows  very 
well  that  the  labor  problem  in  the  South 
might  be  much  worse  than  it  is.  Though 
many  Negroes  are  inefficient,  they  never- 
theless have  a  homogeneity,  a  common 
national  pride,  a  common  religion,  and 
a  common  language,  with  the  white  peo- 
ple who  surround  them. 

I  have  heard  many  of  the  leading 
white  men  in  the  South  say  that  while 
our  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
races  was  a  most  trying  one,  they  would 
not  think  of  swapping  it  for  what  would 
be  more  exasperating — a  problem  of 
mongrel  nationalities  differing  in  relig- 
ion, languages  and  ideals,  such  as  might 
be  ours  if  we  brought  in  a  foreign  popu- 
lation. 

Fourth:  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
serious  results  of  segregation  in  coun- 
try communities  would  arise  from  the 
bitter  antagonisms  that  would  result 
from  any  sue!*  movement.  There  have 
been  sore  places  in  the  hearts  of  both 
races,  and  there  still  remain  many  things 
that  set  the  two  races  over  against  each 
other ;  and  yet  most  of  us  feel  that  there 
is  now  a  growing  friendliness  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  we  would  hope  to 
foster  rather  than  destroy. 

Inasmuch  as  segregation  would  co 
Ly  the  vote  of  the  white  people  of 
particular  community,  and  would 
viewed  as  a  new  discrimination  against 
the  Negroes  of  the  community,  there 
would  at  once  arise  a  new  source  of  an- 
tagonism, perhaps  more  bitter  than  any 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  past;  be- 
cause it  would  touch  their  property 
rights,  whereas  in  the  past  the  questions 
that  have  been  discussed  have  touched 
largely  their  personal  rights. 

It  would  seem  to  me  inevitable  that 
Negroes  who  remain  in  the  white  com- 
munity would  hate  those  who  had  dis- 
criminated against  their  fellowmen,  and 
that  the  white  people  would  cultivate  a 
strong  aversion  to  these  Negroes  who 
refused  to  move  out  of  the  community: 
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or  we  must  remember  that  segregation 
vould  not  be  able  to  force  a  man  to  leave 
he  community — it  could  only  refuse  to 
illow  new  Negroes  or  new  white  people, 
is  the  case  might  be,  to  come  into  the 
:ommunity.  Thus  put  in  strong  opposi- 
.ion  to  each  other,  each  race  would  be 
:onstantly  a  menace  to  the  other  rather 
than  a  help. 

Fifth:  But  granting  that  it  could  be 
worked  out  peaceably  and  amicably,  and 
that  all  the  Negroes  would  gladly  sub- 
mit, that  quietly  some  counties  would  be- 
come much  darker  and  other  counties 
much  whiter,  or  some  particular  com- 
munities in  a  county  darker  and  others 
whiter,  we  must  again  ask  whether  this 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
South.  Economically  speaking,  would 
this  be  to  the  advancement  and  the  up- 
of  the  Southland? 

)ne  must  immediately  face  the  situa- 
that  the  Negro  race,  while  progress- 
f,  is  still  a  belated  race.  It  has  not  had 
hind  it  the  centuries  of  progress  that 
as  white  people  have  inherited.     It 
in  a  sense,  a  race  in  its  childhood, 
ding  the  co-operation,  the  suggestion, 
help  of  the  more  advanced  race.    To 
these  men  off  into  communities  by 
nselves  would  be  a  most  serious  eco- 
lic  experiment.    The  truth  is  that  in 
se   communities   where   the    Negroes 
ire  been  left  alone  and  have  not  been 
ught  in  contact  for  many  years  with 
lite  people,  they  have  not  developed  in 
eir  economic    productiveness    as  they 
ould  have  done. 

splendid  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
und  in  St.  Helena  Island,  just  off  the 
st  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  the 
Islands  which  produce  the  long 
aple  cotton.  During  the  slavery 
jime,  the  whole  island  was  owned  by 
a  half-dozen  or  more  large  land-owners, 
and  most  of  the  Negroes  on  the  island 
belonged  to  these  few  families.  The  is- 
land was  a  source  of  great  wealth,  be- 
cause under  the  direction  of  these  white 
men  it  was  a  very  productive  island.  On 
one  of  my  recent  visits  to  St.  Helena 
Island,  I  found  that  most  of  the  land  on 


the  island  is  now  owned  in  small  plots 
by  Negro  farmers.  There  are  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  Negroes  and 
about  fifty  white  people  living  on  the 
island.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not 
a  white  man  on  the  island  who  makes 
his  entire  living  by  farming,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  white  men  who  have 
farms  largely  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing. 

The  Policy  of  Co-operation 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Macdonald,  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  and  perhaps  the 
leading  white  man  on  the  entire  island, 
I  asked  why  the  Negroes  had  made  so 
little  progress  economically.  His  an- 
swer was  that  they  had  been  so  cut  off 
from  the  example  and  the  helpfulness  of 
white  leaders  and  white  farmers  that 
they  have  dropped  back  into  inefficiency. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  Negro  was  not  yet  in  position 
to  stand  alone  and  needed  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  white  farmer  and  also  the 
encouragement  of  the  white  farmer's  ex- 
ample. This  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
my  observations  throughout  the  South. 

In  this  move,  therefore,  for  the  sup- 
posed betterment  of  the  small  farmer  eco- 
nomically, we  may  inadvertently  injure 
the  white  farmer  instead  of  helping  him. 
The  South  is  a  unit,  and  if  we  destroy 
the  economic  productiveness  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  all  of  the  rest  of 
us  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences, 
whether  we  be  city  people,  large  plan- 
tation owners,  or  small  truck  farmers. 
If  the  Negro  does  not  develop  into  an 
efficient  farmer,  the  whole  South  will  be 
economically  poorer  for  all  years  to 
come.  Hence,  our  segregation  move- 
ment might  easily  result  in  destroying 
rather  than  helping  the  white  neighbor, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  made. 

In  the  sixth  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  most  serious  handicap  that 
would  come  out  of  this  segregation 
movement  would  be  the  deliberate  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  uplift  of  the  Negro  from  the  should- 
ers of  the  southern  white  man.  Every 


man  who  counts  himself  a  man  must  at 
some  time  or  other  in  life,  shoulder 
some  load  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
The  load  that  has  been  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  southern  white  man  is 
the  uplift  of  his  neighbor  by  his  side. 
If  the  southern  whites  lift  this  load  like 
men  and  lay  themselves  out  in  the  effort 
to  make  of  the  Negro  a  larger  and  a 
truer  humanity,  then  the  white  South 
will  become  a  race  of  true  and  noble 
men  developed  out  of  the  fires  of  hard- 
ship into  self-reliance;  and,  what  is 
more,  into  a  race  of  brotherly  men.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  shift  this  re- 
sponsibility, shove  the  Negro  off  into  a 
community  to  himself,  wash  our  hands 
of  all  relationship  with  him,  we  then 
miss  the  chance  of  serving  our  genera- 
tion in  its  deepest  and  truest  need.  We 
become  like  the  spoiled  child  that  never 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility, 
and  consequently  develops  into  a  hot- 
house plant,  without  strength,  courage, 
or  human  sympathy. 

The  great  problem  of  the  South  is,  af- 
ter all,  not  primarily  an  economic  prob- 
lem, but  a  problem  of  manhood.  We  of 
the  South  who  claim  to  be  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  the  stronger  race,  are  on 
trial.  It  is  not  the  Negro  today  who  is 
on  trial,  but  the  southern  white  man,  and 
I  say  this  as  a  southern  white  man.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Negro  is  as 
moral  as  the  white  man,  whether  he  is 
as  intellectual,  as  strong,  as  the  white 
man ;  whether  he  is  or  ever  will  be  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  southern  white  man.  The 
question  is  whether  we,  the  boasted  lead- 
ers of  the  South,  will  so  deal  with  the 
Negro  as  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  men  with  a  brotherly 
spirit,  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  a  great 
responsibility  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man life. 

My  honest  conviction  is  that  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  southern  white  men 
will  in  increasing  measure  assume  the 
responsibilities  laid  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  will  deal  fairly  with  the  man  in 
black  by  their  side.  This,  and  this  alone, 
will  really  solve  our  race  problem. 


Children  and  the 

City's  Purse- 

Strings 

By  Wintbrop  D.  Lane 


HE  combined  annual  appropria- 
tions of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  to  their 
state  universities  are  not  so  much  as 
New  York  City  pays  each  year  to  pri- 
vate charitable  institutions  that  care 
for  persons  dependent  on  the  public. 
The  effort  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities  to  audit  this  huge  ex- 
penditure— and  what  came  of  it — Mr. 
Lane  brings  out  in  this  installment. 


PRIVATE    INSTITUTIONS     RECEIVING     PER     CAPITA     ALLOWANCES    FROM 
GREATER    NEW    YORK 


THE  tortuous  course  of  the  civil 
service  investigation  in  New 
York  city,  still  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  December, 
has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  ground  breaking  done  by  the 
present  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities.  Not  only 
were  political  toes  stepped  on  in  this 
process;  a  more  complex  power  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  injury.  In  telling 
this  part  of  the  story  we  shall  be  dealing 
with  one  of  the  foremost  problems  of 
public  administration — a  problem  yearly 
growing  more  acute  not  only  in  New 
York  city  but  in  a  score  of  municipali- 
ties and  states  throughout  the  country. 
Private  charitable  institutions  have  a 
stake  in  the  annual  expenditures  of  New 
York  city  equal  to  the  combined  legis- 
lative appropriations  to  the  state  uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  budget  for 
1915  sets  aside  $5,317,557  for  the  support 
of  public  charges  in  these  institutions. 

This  money,  spent  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  goes  to  the  institutions  only  after 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  has 
approved  each  case.  Increased  circum- 
spection in  granting  that  approval  has 
been  practiced  by  the  present  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  department.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  special  examiners 
appointed  under  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury  brought  about  the  discharge  of 
many  children  from  private  child-caring 
institutions.  On  December  23,  the  num- 
ber so  discharged  stood  at  1,240. 

This  has  meant  a  loss  of  income  to  the 
institutions  from  which  the  children 
were  taken.  The  city  pays  an  institu- 
tion on  the  congregate  plan  $2.50  a  week 
for  each  child  committed  to  it;  to  one 
on  the  cottage  plan,  $3.  Additional 
amounts  are  granted  for  education  and 
vocational  training.  The  loss  for  one 
year  to  the  institutions  that  supported 
these  1,240  children  is  placed  by  the  de- 
partment, therefore,  at  $179,874.  This 
does  not  represent  the  total  loss  in  in- 
come, for  many  children  would  doubt- 
less have  remained  several  years,  in 
many  cases  until  sixteen.  While  the 
total  loss  cannot  be  figured  exactly,  the 
department  believes  that  a  conservative 
estimate  is  $420,000. 

This  withdrawal  of  1,240  children  has 
been  a  drain  on  institutions  in  addition 
to  the  usual  flux  of  their  population.  It 
has  decreased  this  population  less,  how- 
ever, than  might  be  expected;  the  gen- 
eral economic  depression  has  seen  to 


that.  When  more  parents  than  ui 
are  out  of  work,  more  children  than 
usual  become  dependent.  From  July  1 
to  November  30,  almost  exactly  the  pe- 
riod of  these  withdrawals,  8,109  children 
were  presented  to  the  city  as  public 
charges,  of  whom  2,883  were  committed 
to  private  institutions.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year  only  5,792  were  proposed, 
of  whom  2,327  were  committed. 

While  the  withdrawals  have  meant 
a  money  loss  to  institutions,  they  have 
meant  to  the  children  themselves  a  gain 
in  the  normal  relationships  of  life.  Most 
of  the  1,240  were  returned  to  their 
homes,  put  under  the  care  of  relatives 
or  guardians,  or  placed  in  foster  homes. 
Here  are  typical  instances: 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
M had  two  of  her  children  com- 
mitted to  an  institution.  For  a  while 
she  called  to  see  them  but  suddenly 
ceased  and  moved  to  parts  unknown. 
This  case  was  reinvestigated  annually 
by  the  department  and  checked  up  on 
the  records  as  "not  found."  A  visitor 
from  the  special  staff  found  the  woman 
living  with  a  man  in  a  nearby  town.  The 
man  was  steady  and  hard-working  and 
had  provided  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  woman,  who  was  looked  upon  as  his 
wife.  The  visitor  approached  the 
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woman,  placed  her  responsibility  before 
her  and  succeeded  in  re-awakening  an 
affection  for  her  children.  She  visited 
them  and  called  later  at  the  office  to 
secure  their  discharge.  Again  the  vis- 
itor took  up  the  case,  informing  the 
woman  that  she  could  have  her  children 
provided  she  married  the  man  with 
whom  she  was  living.  The  woman 
agreed,  provided  the  man's  consent  could 
be  had  and  the  marriage  ceremony  pri- 
vately arranged.  The  man's  consent  was 
obtained,  the  couple  married,  and  a  short 

f'me  ago  the  children  were  taken  home. 
Two  children,   full   orphans,  had   re- 
mained since  1910  in  an  institution.   An 
aunt,     living     in     comfortable     circum- 
tances,   was   located   in   Chicago.      She 
willingly  consented  to  take  the  children, 
he  home  was  investigated  by  a  Chicago 
ciety  and  a  favorable  report  received. 
The  aunt   forwarded  money   for  trans- 
ortation  and  the  children  were  sent  to 
er. 

That  it  is  to  the  interest  of  children 
be  placed  back  in  wholesome  homes 
quickly  as  possible,  and  that  the  wel- 
ire  of  these  children  rather  than  the 
nount  of  money  received  from  the  city, 
liould   be   the   governing   factor  in   in- 
titutional     policy,     is     recognized,     of 
ourse,    by    progressive    private    child- 
aring  institutions.    A  few  employ  visi- 
ors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  relatives 
af  children  and  to  restore  them  to  pri- 
irate  homes  when  possible.     Such  insti- 
titions   have   co-operated   with   the   de- 
artment  in  its   rehabilitation   of   fami- 
ies  and  its  withdrawal  of  children. 

II. 

ET  it  now  be  recalled  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  special  examiners,  who 
vere  exempted  temporarily  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Civil  Service  Commission,  pend- 
ing an  examination,  and  whose  activities 
caused  this  withdrawal  of  children  from 
private  institutions,  that  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  most  ener- 
getic in  singling  out  for  criticism  in  its 
present  investigation.  Mr.  Wolff,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  commission,  made  them 
the  chief  topic  of  his  newspaper  attack 
before  the  trial  started,  calling  them  "a 
nondescript  crew  of  professional  charity 
workers,  settlement  workers,  and  Bull 
Moose  ward  workers."  The  commission 
has  haled  many  of  them  before  it  in  an 
effort  to  secure  admissions  that  their 
work  did  not  differ  vfrom  that  of  the 
regular  examiners  of  the  department, 
and  in  this  way  to  cast  discredit  on  their 
classification  as  professional  or  expert 
workers. 

It  has  gone  even  farther  than  that. 
It  has  sent  its  own  investigator  to  many 
of  the  homes  of  discharged  children  to 
learn  the  manner  in  which  these  ex- 
aminers approached  parents  and  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  them.  It 
has  then  called  many  of  these  parents 
to  the  stand  to  repeat  their  stories.  By 
this  means  it  has  sought  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  examiners  were  ruth- 
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less  in  their  methods  and  unwise  in  their 
recommendations.  One  of  the  most  em- 
phasized of  these  cases  was  given  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  November  14,  with  both 
the  mother's  and  the  visitor's  account  of 
what  took  place. 

III. 

rp  VEN  before  the  special  examiners 
began  their  work,  the  department 
had  clashed  with  another  set  of  institu- 
tions— some  of  the  private  hospitals. 
The  reason  for  this  was  again  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  cases  submitted  as  public 
charges. 

Many  hospitals  are  paid  by  the  city 
for  caring  for  sick  and  injured  persons 
who  are  dependent  or  whose  cases  are 
emergent.  The  total  amount  so  expend- 
ed in  1913  was  $814,748.95.  In  passing 
on  hospitals'  claims  for  compensation 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  is 
governed  by  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  which  declares 
that  except  in  emergency  cases  he  shall 
not  accept  as  proper  charges  "persons 
capable  of  paying  for  their  own  support 
or  for  whose  care  adequate  provision 
can  be  made  in  a  public  hospital." 

When  the  new  administration  came 
to  apply  this  rule  it  found  many  reasons 
for  being  circumspect.  Instances  were 
discovered  of  patients  who  had  already 
paid  for  their  care  being  charged  to  the 
city  as  well,  the  hospitals  thus  receiving 
double  compensation  for  their  services. 
Other  patients,  it  was  found,  were  rep- 
resented as  emergent  when  their  condi- 
tion did  not  require  immediate  hospital 
attention ;  some  of  these  had  even  had 
their  names  on  the  waiting  lists  of  pri- 
vate hospitals  for  days,  yet  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  refer  them  to  public  insti- 
tutions. Again,  persons  who  had  been 
on  the  city's  bills  for  months,  in  some 
cases  for  a  year  or  more,  were  found 
to  have  paid  the  private  hospitals  shelter- 


ing them  for  a  home  for  life.  In  one 
instance,  a  bill  was  rendered  for  the 
care  of  a  dependent  who  had  died  months 
before. 

Some  of  these  cases  doubtless  were 
presented  to  the  city  for  payment  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate's rule,  and  some  from  carelessness; 
possibly  some  from  less  creditable  mo- 
tives. Not  all  hospitals,  by  any  means, 
were  making  improper  claims.  At  any 
rate,  the  new  administration  began  to 
reject  many  patients.  It  found  that  it 
had  been  customary  in  some  bureaus  of 
the  department  not  to  visit  hospitals  or 
see  the  patients,  but  merely  to  inspect 
slips  submitted  by  the  hospitals  and  to 
accept  the  statements  made  therein  as 
true.  It  changed  this  by  sending  its  own 
examiners  into  the  hospitals  to  see  the 
patients  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ments on  the  question  of  emergency  and 
other  aspects  of  each  case. 

Some  of  the  cases  submitted  as  emer- 
gent but  rejected  by  the  department  as 
non-emergent,  were  for  treatment  of 
club  foot,  squint,  harelip,  bow-legs, 
double  knock-knee,  depression  of  nose, 
and  an  old  fracture.  Others  were  re- 
jected because  admission  had  been  pre- 
arranged. Of  these  the  following  are 
typical : 

Case  22685 :  Acute  mastoiditis.  Moth- 
er made  application  March  14  for  pa- 
tient's admission.  Was  informed  to 
bring  the  patient  to  the  hospital  on 
March  19. 

Case  14721 :  Met  with  accident  by 
falling  from  chair  at  home.  Applied  at 
clinic  and,  after  treatment,  was  sent  to 
office  of  hospital.  No  room.  Two  weeks 
later,  patient  received  a  letter  from  hos- 
pital and  was  admitted  on  May  6,  1914. 

Case  14718:  Patient,  a  nurse  at  the 

Home,  had  been  attended  by  the 

consulting  physician  of  that  institution 
who  recommended  hospital  treatment. 
Application  made  to  —  -  Hospital  on 
or  about  May  1.  Patient  received  a  let- 
ter May  7,  stating  that  if  she  were  not  at 

-  Hospital  by  one  o'clock,  bed  would 
not  be  reserved. 

Case  14992:  Daughter  of  patient  made 

application  at Hospital.  A  doctor 

was  sent  to  her  home  who  promised  to 
notify  her  when  there  was  room.  Postal 
later  received  from  hospital  notifying 
her  that  vacancy  existed. 

Here  are  cases  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  patients  were  able  to  pay: 

Case  24631 :  Mother  of  patient  at  first 
paid  $7  a  week  and  then  had  him  trans- 
ferred to  a  $15  ward. 

Case  21649:  Patient  in  a  private  room 
paying  $14  a  week  and  $8  a  day  for  a 
day  and  a  night  nurse. 

Case  25260:  As  is  its  custom,  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company  paid 
hospital. 

Case  12003:  Patient  paying  for  a 
special  nurse  at  $40  a  week.  Pays  sixty 
cents  ($.60)  a  day  to  hospital  for  board 
furnished  nurse. 

For  this  policy  toward  the  private  hos- 
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Before  appealing  any  test  case   or  holding   friendly  conference  with  department  officials,  some  of  the  friends  of  private 
hospitals   took   this   means   of   getting    "justice"   at   the   hands  of  the  city. 


pitals  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  accused  of 
"cheese-paring  and  parsimony."  One  of 
the  first  to  voice  disapproval  was  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Farrell,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  a 
director  of  Williamsburgh  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  who  adopted  the  press  as  his 
vehicle  of  attack.  One  of  the  news- 
paper interviews  with  Father  Farrell 
credited  him  with  laying  at  Mr.  Kings- 
bury's  door  the  rejection,  as  non-emer- 
gent, of  the  case  of  a  man  whose  arm 
was  torn  out  of  its  socket  but  who  yet 
"had  grit  enough  to  walk  to  a  hospital 
under  the  benumbing  of  his 
own  agony."  The  case  was  shown  to 
have  occurred  under  a  former  adminis- 
tration and  Father  Farrell  later  disclaim- 
ed having  cited  it,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less made  much  of  by  critics  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Soon  the  cause  of  the  hospitals  was 
taken  up  by  the  Hospital  Alliance,  a 
body  composed  of  the  directors  and  trus- 
tees of  nearly  all  of  the  private  hos- 
pitals in  the  city.  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Alliance  on  June  3,  and  published 
in  the  newspapers,  declared  that  the 
claims  for  many  -cases  had  been  rejected 
by  the  department  "without  reason 
based  upon  lawful  regulation  or  statu- 
tory provision."  This,  it  was  insisted, 
had  not  only  brought  hardship  upon 
the  private  hospitals,  but  had  deprived 
the  poor  of  aid  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived. 

A  committee  from  the  Alliance  called 
upon  Mr.  Kingsbury  on  June  11  and 
stated  its  criticisms.  This  method  of 
protest,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  quoted 
above,  was  resorted  to  without  an  ap- 


peal being  first  taken  from  one  of  the 
department's  decisions,  or  any  less  pub- 
lic way  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
attempted.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Alliance  Committee  was  Frank  Moss, 
counsel  for  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  its  present  investigation.  In- 
dividuals on  the  committee  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  commissioner  had  no 
rightful  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
hospital's  word  regarding  the  emergency 
or  non-emergency  of  a  case,  and  they 
added  that  some  of  the  hospitals  might 
have  to  close  their  doors  because  of  the 
department's  rejection  of  their  claims. 

Shortly  after  this  meeting,  a  second 
committee  representing  the  Alliance  was 
formed  to  co-operate  with  the  depart- 
ment in  drafting  rules  to  govern  the 
payment  of  city  funds  to  private  hos- 
pitals. The  existing  rules  were  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  general  orders, 
issued  separately.  A  codification  of 
these,  with  changes,  many  of  which  were 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  hos- 
pitals themselves,  has  been  under  prepa- 
ration by  the  department  for  the  past 
few  months,  its  promulgation  having 
been  deferred  until  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute should  have  been  settled.  This  code 
is  now  in  completed  form  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  mark  the  end  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  hospitals  and  the  de- 
partment. 

IV. 

'\17HILE  this  controversy  was  run- 
ning its  course,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  still  filling  the  columns  of 
the  press  with  his  charges  of  inhuman- 
ity and  niggardliness,  a  new  mobiliza- 


tion of  the  friends  of  private  charities 
was  taking  place.  On  July  10,  there 
was  incorporated  at  Albany  a  body  call- 
ing itself  the  Associates  of  Private 
Charities,  Inc.  Its  objects,  as  defined  ir 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  are 
encourage  and  protect  charitable  insti- 
tutions, promote  their  efficiency  and  in 
crease  their  influence." 

The  methods  by  which  this  body  hop 
to  accomplish  its  ends  have  not  receive 
an  explicit  statement.  So  far  the  or- 
ganization has  had  no  clash  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities.  Nearly 
all  its  eighteen  directors  are  officially 
connected  with  private  institutions  re 
ceiving  money  from  the  city.  From  if 
personnel  of  this  group,  therefore,  ar 
from  the  declarations  of  individual 
rectors,  it  seems  safe  to  infer  that  on 
of  its  main  objects  is  to  prevent  re- 
ductions in  city  appropriations  to  priv- 
ate charities. 

The  organization's  executive  secre- 
tary, Daniel  C.  Potter,  twice  refused  to 
give  the  writer  any  information  con- 
cerning its  purposes,  or  to  refer  him  to 
any  of  the  directors  who  might  be  more 
communicative;  but  one  of  the  latter, 
E.  M.  Cattle,  who  is  president  of  the 
Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Dis- 
eases, consented  to  talk.  Mr.  Cattle 
said: 

"The  Associates  of  Private  Charities 
was  formed  to  see  that  city  and  state 
governments  shall  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  private  charitable  institutions." 

Although  Mr.  Cattle  volunteered  the 
information  that  the  Associates  was  not 
formed  to  oppose  the  present  city  ad- 
ministration, he  emphasized  the  need 
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such  a  body  at  the  present  time  by 
calling  attention  to  the  department's  re- 
:tion  of  the  claims  of  private  institu- 
ms.  He  recalled  the  controversy  be- 
•een  the  department  and  the  Hospital 
Alliance,  of  which  Mr.  Cattle  is  also  a 
member,  and  drew  an  analogy  between 
the  Alliance  and  the  Associates,  pointing 
t  that  the  former  existed  for  the  pro- 
tion  of  hospitals  only,  while  the  lat- 
could  be  regarded  as  including  all 
ivate  charitable  institutions. 
He  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
iociates  would  be  represented  at  the 
stitutional  convention  next  year  in 
effort  to  prevent  the  passage  of  legis- 
:ion  inimical  to  the  interests  of  private 
.aritable  institutions.  Michael  J. 
rummond,  a  director  of  the  Associates,' 
id  Mr.  Kingsbury's  predecessor  as 
mmissioner  of  Public  Charities,  is 
legate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
n  from  the  Thirteenth  Congressional 
District. 

Charles  D.  Hilles,  a  vice-president  of 
e  Associates  and  president  of  the  New 
brk  Juvenile  Asylum,  has  also  been 
:oted  on  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
>n.  Although  he  refused  to  give  the 
riter  a  statement  of  those  purposes, 
laring  that  he  did  not  want  "to  be 
iponsible"  for  any  part  of  the  article 
might  write,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
scussed  the  matter  with  a  newspaper 
ipresentative  and  said  that  his  present 
itude  of  silence  was  not  to  be  inter- 
eted  as  a  retraction  of  that  interview. 
The  interview  with  Mr.  Hilles,  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  October  23,  ran  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Associates  of  Private  Charities, 
representing  the  different  elements  in- 
terested in  private  institutions,  had  been 
incorporated,  he  said,  to  meet  and  put 
squarely  before  the  public  the  question 
of  whether  it  wanted  institutions  under 
private  and  sectarian  control  deprived 
of  city  aid  and  eventually  displaced  by 
city  institutions,  a  movement  he  believed 
to  be  incubating.  ...  As  one  who 
was  called  upon  to  present  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  the  needs  of  private  insti- 
tutions which  cared  for  public  charges, 
he^had  felt  that  an  office  like  Dr.  Pot- 
ter's was  necessary  to  provide  him  with 
the  information  he  should  have  as  to 
the  affairs  of  these  institutions,  and  upon 
such  topics  Dr.  Potter  was  an  authority. 
'I  want  first  to  show,'  said  Mr.  Hilles, 
'that  the  private  institutions  are  deserv- 
ing and  then  make  a  stand  for  their 
needs.  Every  one  of  these  institutions 
is  spending  more  and  more  money  upon 
public  charges  and  they  have  the  right 
to  receive  aid  from  the  city.' " 

Nearly  all  the  eighteen  directors  of 
the  Associates  of  Private  Charities,  Inc., 
are  officially  connected  with  private 
charities  receiving  money  from  the  city. 
The  list  is  given  on  this  page. 

Further  light  on  the  purposes  of  the 
Associates  of  Private  Charities,  Inc.,  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Potter's  connection  with 
it.  I-ong  the  stanch  friend  and  ally 
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•Stans  Indicate  institutions  receiving  money  from  the  city. 


Macomb  G.  Foster 

•Pres.  Knickerbocker  Hospital. 

Member   Hospital   Alliance. 
Dr.  Hoyal  S.  Copeland 

•Director   of   Flower   Hospital. 
Dean    of    N.    Y.    Homeopathic    Medical 
College. 
•Trustee   N.   Y.   Ophthalmic   Hospital. 

Member    Hospital    Alliance. 
Frank   Moss 

•Pres.     &     Director,     N.     Y.     Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

Professor   of   Medical    Jurisprudence,    N. 
Y.   College   &    Hospital   for    Women. 
Member  Hospital   Alliance. 
Rt.    Rev.   Dennis   J.   McMahon 

Supervisor  of  Catholic  Charities  of  New 
York. 
William    I.   Spiegelberg 

•Trustee,    Hebrew   Orphan    Asylum. 
Abraham   S.   Kavanaugh 

Supt.    of   Methodist   Episcopal    Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 
Edward  C.  Blum 

•Pres.   of   Jewish    Hospital,   Brooklyn. 
•Director,    House   of   St.    Giles    the   Crip- 
ple. 
Michael  J.  Drummond 

•Former    Director   Catholic    Protectory. 
Ex-Commissioner   of    Public    Charities. 
Rev.   William   B.   Farrell 

•Member    Board    of    Directors,    Williams- 
burgh  Hospital. 
Member   Hospital   Alliance. 


Henry   L.   Longhaar 

•N.   Y.   Homeopathic   Medical   College. 
•Trustee  and  Treasurer  Flower  Hospital. 
Member  Hospital  Alliance. 
Edward    Lauterbach 

Director  of   the   Following : 
•Hebrew   Orphan  Asylum   of  the   City   of 

•Hebrew    Sheltering   and    Immigrant    Aid 

Society. 
Arthur   S.    Somers 

•Director,    Roman    Catholic    Orphan    Asy- 
lum  Society,   Brooklyn. 

E.  M.  Gattle 

•President,   Hospital   for   Deformities  and 
Joint  Diseases. 
Member   Hospital   Alliance. 

Very  Rev.  T.  J.  O'Hara 

Chairman,  Catholic  Charities  Bureau  of 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  the  object  of 
which  "Is  to  supervise,  direct  and  en- 
courage all  the  Catholic  Charitable  In- 
stitutions of  the  Diocese." 

Thomas  Hughes  Kelly 

•President    Advisory    Board    of    St.    Vin- 
cent's  Hospital. 
Member    Hospital    Alliance. 

Herman   A.   Metz 

Ex-Comptroller   of   City. 

Edward   M.   Grout 

Ex-Comptroller  of   City. 

Charles  D.  Hilles 

•President   N.   Y.   Juvenile   Asylum. 


of  private  charitable  institutions  re- 
ceiving city  money,  his  record  was 
familiar  to  many  of  those  composing 
the  Associates  at  the  time  this  organi- 
zation was  formed;  it  could  easily  have 
been  consulted  by  others.  That  he  was 
selected  as  secretary  must  be  taken  to 
mean,  therefore,  that  those  who  chose 
him  wanted  the  type  of  service  that  he 
could  be  expected  to  render. 

Mr.  Potter's  picturesque  career  began 
in  the  ministry.  As  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Church,  Second  Avenue 
and  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City,  he 
was  well  known  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer 
on  child  life.  When  the  Southern  New 
York  Baptist  Association  transferred 
several  mortgages  against  the  Taber- 
nacle Church  to  the  City  Mission  So- 
ciety in  1895,  the  church  failed  to  com- 
ply with  some  of  the  conditions  of  the 
mortgages  and  the  City  Mission  Society 
undertook  their  foreclosure.  Mr.  Potter 
furnished  many  headlines  for  the  press 
by  refusing  to  vacate  the  property  and 
for  days  locking  himself  in  the  parson- 
age, receiving  food,  it  was  believed, 
from  loyal  parishioners  on  the  outside. 

In  1898,  the  Council  of  the  Southern 
New  York  Baptist  Association  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  fifteen  to  investigate 
charges  against  Mr.  Potter's  personal 
character.  The  published  report  of  the 
twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  this  asso- 
ciation shows  that  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
19  the  Council  adopted  the  majority  re- 
port of  its  committee,  in  which  Mr. 
Potter's  methods  of  transacting  business 
were  severely  condemned. 

From  the  ministry  Mr.  Potter  turned 
to  other  fields.  In  1902,  Edward  M. 
Grout,  then  newly  elected  city  comp- 


troller and  now  a  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciates of  Private  Charities,  appointed 
Mr.  Potter  Chief  Examiner  of  Accounts 
of  Charitable  Institutions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance — a  position  calling  for 
the  strictest  business  integrity.  Mr. 
Potter's  duties  were  to  audit  the  bills 
and  accounts  of  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions receiving  money  from  the  city. 
During  the  eight  and  a  half  years  he 
held  this  position  he  came  to  be  en- 
trusted with  many  of  the  supervisory 
powers  over  such  accounts  vested  in  the 
comptroller's  office.  He  was  consulted 
in  regard  to  policies  of  appropriation 
and  exercised  much  influence  on  the 
tentative  budget  of  charitable  expendi- 
tures annually  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  In  a 
word,  he  was  credited  with  controlling 
in  large  measure  the  payments  to  priv- 
ate institutions. 

Both  Comptroller  Grout  and  Mr.  Pot- 
ter entered  office  at  a  time  when  those 
who  questioned  the  wisdom  of  public 
grants  to  private  charities  had  high 
hopes  that  the  city  might  adopt  a  firm 
policy  of  reducing  those  subsidies.  The 
preceding  comptroller,  Bird  S.  Coler, 
after  asking  for  the  opinions  of  many 
persons  interested  in  this  question,  de- 
clared in  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1,  1899: 

"I  believe  that  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  will  decide  upon  a  policy 
which  should  first  decide  clearly  the  re- 
lations to  be  established  between  the 
City  Treasury  and  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  then  move  towards  that 
end  by  gradually  conforming  the  appro- 
priations in  the  budget  to  that  ideal  in 
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such  a  manner  that  progress  shall  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  desire  to  avoid  crippling  excel- 
lent charities  which  have  been  led  to 
depend  for  many  years  upon  public  as- 
sistance. By  this,  of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  Board  should 
approach  the  subject  with  excessive 
timidity,  for  the  evils  which  exist  have 
assumed  such  proportions  that  a  more  or 
less  severe  use  of  the  pruning  knife 
must  be  made  in  dealing  with  appro- 
priations else  the  effect  will  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  I  am  convinced  that  ulti- 
mately the  cause  of  charity  will  benefit 
rather  than  suffer  from  this  course,  for 
it  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  whole 
subsidy  system  that  it  tends  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  private  benevolence." 

Mr.  Coler,  in  his  report,  then  went  on 
to  the  different  kinds  of  institutions  re- 
ceiving city  money,  suggesting  that  in 
the  case  of  dispensaries — the  subsidiza- 
tion of  which,  he  declared,  seemed  at 
least  doubtful — the  amounts  allowed  be 
limited  to  50  per  cent  of  those  obtained 
from  private  benevolence.  To  homes 
for  the  aged  he  recommended  that  pay- 
ments of  public  money  be  discontinued 
entirely  after  1900,  and  that  in  that  year 
only  half  the  amounts  granted  for  1899 
be  allowed. 

TPHIS  policy  met  with  no  favor  by 
the  succeeding  administration.  In 
1902,  Mr.  Grout's  and  Mr.  Potter's  first 
year,  the  city  appropriated  $2,726,704  to 
private  charitable  institutions;  in  1910, 
Mr.  Potter's  last  year,  it  appropriated 
$4,734,252.  During  this  period  the  per 
diem  rates  to  institutions  were  increased 
several  times  and  new  institutions  added. 
In  1902,  the  number  of  institutions  on 
the  city's  pay-roll  was  132;  in  1910,  it 
was  149. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Potter's  popu- 
larity with  persons  connected  with  priv- 
ate institutions  became  marked.  He  was 
a  frequent  guest  and  speaker  at  dinners 
given  by  or  for  them.  When  his  per- 
sonal finances  became  embarrassed  it 
was  from  such  persons  that  aid  was 
offered  him.  In  August,  1906,  Mr.  Pot- 
ter filed  a  petition '  in  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy with  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  alleging  an  indebtedness  of  $11,- 
577.88  and  no  assets,  and  was  later  ad- 
judged a  bankrupt. 

One  of  the  efforts  to  help  him  in  this 
crisis  was  made  by  the  treasurer  ano1 
trustee  of  an  institution  then  receiving 
money  from  the  city.  In  the  summer  of 
1906,  this  official  purchased  a  judgment 
of  $800  against  Mr.  Potter  held  by 
Austin,  Nichols  and  Company,  wholesale 
grocers.  The  amount  paid  was  $200; 
and  as  late  as  1910,  Mr.  Potter  declared 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  judgment,  who, 
he  said,  had  acted  merely  out  of  friend- 
ship, had  not  been  reimbursed. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  suggested  by 
persons  connected  with  institutions  that 
had  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
city  during  Mr.  Potter's  connection  with 


the  finance  department  that  these  institu- 
tions show  their  appreciation  by  raising 
a  fund  or  gift  for  him.  In  the  course 
of  an  investigation  into  the  relations  be- 
tween private  charitable  institutions  and 
the  city,  made  subsequently  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  a  voucher 
for  $500  was  found,  dated  January  21, 
1907,  payable  to  the  treasurer  and  trus- 
tee referred  to  above  and  signed  by  him. 
On  the  face  of  this  voucher  were  writ- 
ten the  words,  "special  counsel  fees"; 
and  on  the  back  was  the  following  en- 
dorsement, written  by  the  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  institution: 

"This  amt.  was  our  share  of  a  fund 
amt.  (I  understand)  to  $5,000,  which 
was  to  be  raised  by  Institutions  to  take 
Rev.  Dr.  Potter  out  of  his  financial 
troubles.  This  check  was  cashed  and 
amount  given  to  —  — ,  who  saw  that 
it  reached  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended." 

These  officials  and  others  were  ques- 
tioned about  this  voucher  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Potter's  con- 
nections with  charitable  institutions,  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts, Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  in  June, 
1910,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Potter  left 
the  finance  department.  Here  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  treasurer-trustee's  testimony : 

Ques.  "Will  you  tell  me  the  purpose 
of  this  check?" 

Ans.  "Well,  it  is  two  years  and  nearly 
a  half  since — I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
recollect  exactly.  -  inform- 

ed me  that  there  was  a  movement  on 
foot  among  the  institution  people  to 
form  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  supervisor  of  charities,  and  any 
other  expenses  that  might  be  incidental 
to  it.  He  also  later  on  informed  me 
that  they  would  like  to  make  a  present 
to  Dr.  Potter,  as  he  was  in  financial 
straits  at  the  time." 

Ques.  "Which  Dr.  Potter  do  you 
mean?" 

Ans.  "Daniel  C.  Potter." 

Ques.  "Daniel  C.  Potter  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  charities  of  the  Finance 
Department?" 

Ans.  "Yes.  And  they — many  of  them 
— felt  very  kindly  towards  him  for  the 
advancement  of  charities,  and  feeling 
for  him  in  distress,  that  it  is  purposed 
to  give  him  a  check." 

Ques.  "What  was  the  nature  of  his 
financial  crisis,  do  you  know?" 

Ans.  "Well,  I  couldn't  say,  only  that 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  his  house, 
something  like  that — I  think  that  was  it, 
a  mortgage  on  his  house." 

Ques.  " ,  —is  it?" 

Ans.  "Yes." 

Ques.  "Informed  you  that  there  was 
a  mortgage  on  Dr.  Potter's  house?" 

Ans.  "I  won't  say  he  informed  me — I 
don't  know — I  am  speaking  now  the  way 
I  understood.  I  would  say  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  now,  there  was  a 
mortgage  on  his  house  and  he  was  in 
financial  distress,  and  also  there  was — it 
may  not  be  at  that  time — but  judgments 
coming  due.  He  was  in  bankruptcy, 
something  like  that.  That  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  that  he  was  in  financial  dis- 


tress.     Either   of   these  two   sources, 
won't  be  exact  —  " 

It  has  never  been  proved  that  thi 
money  reached  Mr.  Potter.  He  himsel 
declared  that  he  had  frowned  on  th 
raising  of  the  fund  and  did  not  receiv 
any  of  it.  Indeed  the  informant  men 
tioned  in  the  preceding  testimony  de 
clared  during  Commissioner  Fosdick' 
investigation  that  the  movement  to  raisi 
such  a  fund  had  been  dropped  shortl; 
after  it  was  conceived  and  that  the 
check  for  $500  was  used  for  other  pur 
poses. 

Mr.  Potter  left  his  position  in  th< 
Finance  Department  in  June,  1910.  Hi; 
public  career  did  not  end  there,  how- 
ever. On  June  3,  the  day  before  hi; 
resignation  took  effect,  he  was  nominatec 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  city's 
new  Board  of  Ambulance  Service.  An- 
other nomination  had  been  made  the 
week  before,  but  all  reference  to  the 
first  candidate  was  stricken  from  the 
minutes.  On  November  21,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  director 
of  Flower  Hospital  and  a  member  of  the 
present  Associates  of  Private  Charities, 
the  board  elected  Mr.  Potter  its  director. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  again  credited 
with  friendliness  to  private  institutions 
and  eventually,  as  we  shall  see,  came  into 
clash  with  Mr.  Kingsbury. 


year  more  than  100,000  people 
suffer  accident  or  sudden  illness  on 
the  streets,  in  the  factories  and  in  the 
homes  of  New  York  City.  The  welfare, 
in  many  cases  the  life,  of  these  people  de- 
pend upon  an  efficient  ambulance  service 
in  connection  with  our  private  and  pub 
lie  hospitals.  Such  service  as  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  ambulances  was  dis- 
connected and  haphazard;  the  injured 
person's  chance  of  prompt  treatment  de- 
pended on  the  luck  of  the  nearest  police- 
man in  getting  an  ambulance  to  the  spot 
quickly.  Gradually  the  police  began  to 
exercise  a  fairly  effective  supervision 
over  the  growing  ambulance  departments 
of  the  hospitals.  Since  most  calls  passed 
through  their  hands,  the  telephone  ex- 
change at  police  headquarters  became 
the  clearing-house  for  calls.  Hospitals 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were  as- 
signed special  districts,  and  some  of  them 
had  their  own  wires  into  the  police  ex- 
change. 

But  this  supervision  had  its  draw- 
backs. Ambulance  service  is  a  hospital, 
not  a  police,  function.  Moreover,  the 
city  was  paying  private  hospitals  for 
caring  for  public  charges  and  many  of 
these  entered  the  hospitals  by  the  am- 
bulance route.  It  seemed  wise,  there- 
fore, that  the  city  should  keep  its  own 
check  on  ambulance  cases  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ambulance  service,  and  not 
impose  this  burden  on  an  already  heavily 
laden  police  department. 

ACCORDINGLY  a   law  was  passed. 

in  1909,  creating  a  City  Board  of 

Ambulance    Service,    consisting    of    the 


Children  and  the  City's  Purse-Strings 
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nmissioner  of  Police,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities,  the  Presi- 
jent  of  the  Board  of  Bellevue  and 
Mlied  Hospitals,  and  two  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  This  board 
was  given  general  control  over  all 
ambulance  service  except  that  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Being  composed  of  two  busy  heads  of 
departments  and  three  unpaid  members, 
it  obviously  could  not  be  expected  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  Much  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  accomplishments 
would  necessarily  fall  to  the  director 
who  was  paid  a  salary  of  $4,000.  Under 
his  leadership  it  was  hoped  that  the 
board  would  become  the  efficient  and 
directing  head  of  the  city's  emergency 
care  of  its  sick  and  injured  citizens. 

DUT  during  the  three  and  one-half 
years  of  Mr.  Potter's  directorship 
it  became  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  acts  of  the  board  during 
this  period  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  Some  inter- 
esting things  were  found  out.  The  law 
directed  the  board  to  establish  ambul- 
ance districts  for  the  various  hospitals 
and  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  such  dis- 
tricts when  need  arose;  yet  the  board 
left  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
and  Richmond  undivided.  The  law  di- 
rected it  to  make  written  contracts  with 
all  hospital  corporations  desiring  to 
maintain  ambulance  service;  it  made  no 
such  contracts.  It  left  the  machinery 
for  receiving  and  transmitting  calls  ex- 
actly where  it  found  it — in  the  hands 
of  the  police;  and  failed  to  develop  that 
machinery  so  that  it  could  at  all  times 
control  the  movement  of  ambulances 
and  insure  prompt  service.  It  failed  to 
establish  a  means  of  knowing  when  am- 
bulances were  out  of  service  and  when 
ambulance  districts  were  left  inade- 
quately covered.  It  failed  to  require  re- 
ports showing  the  name  and  addresses 
of  patients,  the  cause  and  manner  of  in- 
jury or  sickness  necessitating  ambulance 
service,  and  the  disposition  made  of  each 
case  by  the  hospitals.  In  short,  it  did 
practically  nothing,  with  one  exception, 
so  far  as  the  committee  could  learn,  to 
show  that  it  had  existed  during  Mr. 
Potter's  connection  with  it. 

That  one  exception  was  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  money  paid  by  the  city 
to  private  hospitals  maintaining  ambu- 
lance service.  When  the  board  came 
into  existence  in  1910,  payment  was 
made  to  these  hospitals  in  lump  sums 
provided  for  in  the  budget  of  the  comp- 
troller. The  amount  so  paid  in  1909 
was  $33,900;  in  1910,  $38,700;  in  1911, 
the  same.  On  January  1,  1912,  the 
board  put  into  effect  a  new  system. 
Under  this  the  city  paid  a  specified 
amount  for  each  ambulance  maintained 
by  a  hospital,  irrespective  of  the  number 


of  calls  made ;  for  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
$70  each  per  month ; ,  for  electric 
vehicles,  $87.50;  for  gasoline  vehicles, 
if  second-hand  or  adapted,  $80_;  for  the 
same,  if  new  and  of  an  approved  make, 
$125.  Under  this  arrangement  $51,- 
786.67  was  paid  to  private  hospitals  in 
1912;  $64,692  in  1913. 

When  Mr.  Kingsbury  became  com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities,  he  became 
also  secretary,  ex  officio,  of  the  Board 
of  Ambulance  Service.  The  citizen 
members,  who  served  under  appointment 
by  Mayor  Gaynor,  were  Dr.  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  director  of  Flower  Hospital, 
and  William  I.  Spiegelberg,  then  trustee 
of  Sydenham  Hospital,  both  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Associates  of  Private  Chari- 
ties. Dr.  Copeland  became  a  member 
of  the  board  in  1909.  Flower  Hospital 
first  received  money  from  the  city  for 
its  ambulance  service  in  1910,  getting 
$4,800  that  year,  and  receiving  an  in- 
crease to  $6,180  in  the  budget  for  1912. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  and  other  members 
early  discovered  the  board's  past  ineffi- 
ciency. Dr.  Copeland  and  Mr.  Spiegel- 
berg  were  dropped  and  Mayor  Mitchel 
appointed  in  their  stead  Alexander  M. 
White,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Rabbi  Stephen 
S.  Wise.  On  March  27,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  Direc- 
tor Potter  for  a  report  of  work  done. 
This  report  was  deemed  unsatisfactory 
and  on  June  10,  the  board  abolished  the 
position  of  director,  to  take  effect  June 
30,  and  assigned  his  duties  to  the  secre- 
tary. Exit,  therefore,  Mr.  Potter,  with 
no  special  friendliness  for  Mr.  Kings- 
bury. 

/"\N  July  10,  one  month  after  the 
^>^  board's  action,  came  the  formation 
of  the  Associates  of  Private  Charities, 
with  the  significant  Mr.  Potter  as  execu- 
tive. His  record  has  been  given  somewhat 
at  length  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
organization  with  which  he  is  now  con- 
nected and  because  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  public  grants  to  priv- 
ate charities  in  New  York  city.  Other 
evidence  of  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciates we  have  already  examined.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  writer's  first  visit  to 
the  office  of  this  body,  October  20,  Mr. 
Potter  said  that  he  had  on  his  desk  "a 
pile  of  letters"  complaining  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  special  examiners  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  had 
brought  about  the  discharge  of  children 
from  institutions. 

V. 

TT  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  undoubt- 
edly the  purpose  of  this  organization 
to  protect  the  stake  of  private  charities 
in  the  city  treasury.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  granting  public 
funds  to  private  institutions,  is,  of 
course,  one  on  which  there  is  much  hon- 
est disagreement.  Many  people  are  con- 


vinced that  private  institutions  can  care 
for  particular  classes,  such  as  dependent 
children,  more  cheaply  than  the  city  and 
to  better  advantage.  Political  changes, 
it  is  declared,  bring  disastrous  varia- 
tions of  policy  and  management  in  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  children  in  private- 
ly controlled  institutions  may  receive 
religious  instruction,  which  the  city  is 
prohibited  from  giving.  The  stigma  of 
being  recipients  of  charity,  moreover,  is 
removed,  it  is  held,  from  the  inmates  of 
private  institutions.  By  placing  its 
charges  in  these  institutions,  already 
built  and  equipped,  and  paying  only  for 
their  actual  maintenance,  the  city  is 
saved,  it  is  insisted,  a  large  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  their  care. 

TpHE  case  against  public  payments  to 
private  institutions  has  perhaps  never 
been  more  concisely  put  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  contained  in 
a  report  to  former  Comptroller  Coler, 
made  at  his  request  in  1899,  and  quoted 
in  Warner's  American  Charities  as  be- 
ing of  "historic  importance": 

"In  conclusion  we  desire  to  state  that 
a  careful  study  of  this  question  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  plan  of  granting  pub- 
lic subsidies  to  private  institutions  has 
inherent  and  grave  dangers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obviate,  and  that  no  plan 
can  be  devised  which  will  insure  wholly 
satisfactory  results.  We  find  that  ap- 
propriations of  public  funds  to  private 
institutions  inevitably  tend  to  diminish 
and  discourage  private  charity;  that  the 
system  confuses  the  duties  of  the  public 
authorities  and  of  private  citizens  and 
private  organizations,  and  prevents  any 
clear  division  of  the  field  as  between 
public  and  private  effort;  that  it  en- 
courages the  growth  of  privately  man- 
aged but  publicly  supported  charities  to 
an  unlimited  and  harmful  extent;  that 
although  often  apparently  economical  in 
the  beginning,  it  is  always  in  the  long 
run  enormously  expensive;  that  it  in- 
directly prevents  a  proper  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions; and  that  its  permanent  dis- 
advantages far  outweigh  any  immediate 
and  temporary  benefits  that  may  be  de- 
rived when  the  system  is  first  estab- 
lished." 

Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  policy,  New  York  City 
has  apparently  committed  herself  to  it 
in  no  uncertain  way.  We  have  already 
traced  the  growth  of  the  system  between 
1902  and  1910,  the  years  of  Mr.  Potter's 
presence  in  the  finance  department. 
Since  his  retirement  the  total  appro- 
priations have  grown  from  $4,734,252 
to  $5,317,557.  In  1911,  the  budgetary 
allowance  took  a  slight  drop  to  $4,598,- 
575,  but  it  was  up  again  the  year  fol- 
lowing to  a  figure  higher  than  in  1910. 
During  this  time  the  number  of  institu- 
tions receiving  money  has  increased 
from  149  to  158,  two  new  ones  being 
added  in  the  1915  budget. 
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VI. 

OUCH  is,  in  part,  the  story  of  some 
^  of  the  relations  that  have  sprung 
up  between  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  under  Mr.  Kingsbury's  ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  the  whole  story. 
In  telling  what  remains  the  part  played 
by  the  second  deputy  commissioner, 
William  J.  Doherty,  into  whose  hands 
fell  the  task  of  dealing  both  with  priv- 
ate hospitals  and  child-caring  institu- 
tions, must  be  described. 

Mr.  Doherty  came  into  the  public 
service  well  equipped  for  his  new  work. 
He  had  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Home  Bureau  for  years.  This 
society  is  organized  "to  place  destitute, 
dependent  and  neglected  Catholic  chil- 
dren in  Catholic  family  homes,  and  to 
do  such  other  work  as  may  benefit  such 
children."  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1914,  202  children  were  so 
placed  in  free  family  homes  and  2,505 
visits  made  to  children  previously  placed. 

It  was  therefore  with  experience  in  a 
wide  range  of  cases,  manifesting  all 
manner  of  family  distress,  and  calling 
for  deftness  and  resourcefulness  in 
bringing  shelter  and  normal  opportunity 
to  orphaned  children,  that  Mr.  Doherty 
took  up  his  work  for  the  city.  He  threw 
himself  into  it  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, with  energy  and  imagination.  It 
was  under  his  charge  that  the  special 
examiners  rehabilitated  families  and  put 
more  than  a  thousand  children  back  into 
home  surroundings.  Time  for  this  had 
to  be  found  in  addition  to  that  required 
by  the  routine  of  his  office.  The  civil 
service  inquiry  was  another  heavy  load, 
taking  sometimes  the  better  part  of  sev- 
eral successive  days.  Fellow-workers 
of  Mr.  Doherty  tell  of  more  than  one 
instance  when  he  spent  his  entire  day  at 
the  hearings,  his  night  at  his  desk  in 
the  department,  going  from  there  to 
early  mass  and  thence  back  to  another 
day's  work.  In  addition,  he  was  har- 
assed both  publicly  and  privately  by  the 
displeasure  of  those  who  challenged  the 
wisdom  of  the  department's  new  meas- 
ures and  questioned  the  motives  lying 
behind  them.  Mr.  Doherty's  strength 
has  not  been  equal  to  his  courage  and 
devotion,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  his 
friends  learn  that  his  physicians  have 
ordered  him  away  for  a  period  of  re- 
cuperation. 

One  of  the  new  instruments  he  intro- 
duced into  the  city's  service  was  an 
Advisory  Committee  formed  to  visit  all 
the  child-caring  institutions  to  which 
the  city  sends  its  charges.  Mr.  Kings- 
bury  felt,  as  the  person  responsible 
for  sending  thousands  of  children  an- 
nually to  institutions  where  they  would 
spend  several  of  their  most  impression- 
able years,  that  he  owed  a  duty  both  to 
the  city  and  to  these  children  to  know 
into  what  environment  he  committed 
them.  He  hoped  also  that  by  friendly 


advice  this  committee  could  raise  stand- 
ards and  encourage  internal  reforms,  so 
that  the  care  given  in  all  institutions 
might  be  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  most 
progressive.  Before  the  existence  of 
this  committee,  the  department  had  no 
means  of  informing  itself  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  private  child-caring  institutions. 
For  this  knowledge  it  was  dependent  on 
the  inspections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which  classified  institutions 
into  three  grades. 

On  the  new  committee  Mr.  Doherty 
put  experienced  superintendents  of  chil- 
dren's institutions,  representing  each  of 
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the  great  religious  faiths, — R.  R.  Reeder, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Or- 
phanage at  Hastings-on-Hudson ;  Lud- 
wig  B.  Bernstein,  superintendent  of  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Pleasantville ;  Brother  Bar- 
nabas, superintendent  of  the  country 
branch  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory at  Lincolndale.  Ida  May  Robins, 
director  of  the  special  reinvestigation 
bureau  of  the  department,  which  was 
the  name  given  to  the  forty-seven  spe- 
cial examiners,  and  Elizabeth  McCann, 
a  nurse,  were  also  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  friendly  council  between  this 
committee  and  some  of  the  executives 
of  private  institutions,  was  held  at  the 
outset  of  its  work,  and  its  purposes  and 
methods  were  explained. 

Mr.  Doherty  directed  that  pending  the 
committee's  own  grading  of  institutions 
children  could  be  committed  to  those  in 
the  first  two  of  the  three  classes  created 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  but 
that  no  commitment  should  be  made  to 
an  institution  in  class  three  unless  the 


reason   was  given  to  the  commissioi    i 
in  writing.    The  committee  began  its 
spections  in  April.     Its  method  was    : 
spend  the  greater  part  of  a  day  at  BE 
institution  and  at  the  end  of  its  insp< 
tion   to   hold   a   round-table   conferer 
with  officers  and  staff  for  the  discussi 
of   suggestions   for   improvement.     T 
committee's  inspection,  based  on  a  u; 
form  questionnaire,  covered  plant,  ins 
tutional  records,  health,  the  bodily  ca 
and   comfort   of   children,   problems 
administration,    discipline    and    punis 
ment,  social  activities,  education,  woi 
vocational  training,  and  after  care. 

The  committee's  discoveries  ha 
justified  its  existence.  By  the  middle 
December,  it  had  visited  sixteen  instit 
tions,  twelve  of  which  had  been  grad> 
on  the  basis  of  its  description  of  cone 
tions.  Here  is  the  standing  of  the 
twelve : 

Plant    Administration    Idea 

Grade  A  0  4  2 

Grade  B  6  1  3 

Grade  C  5  6  3 

Grade  D  1  1  4 

Only  three  institutions  were  grade 
B  or  higher  in  all  three  respects;  on 
was  graded  D  in  each.  To  this  last  th 
department  has  refused  to  send  childrei 
Its  school  was  found  to  be  many  year 
behind  the  times,  girls  were  clothed  i: 
uniforms,  some  children  were  suffei 
ing  from  vermin,  the  records  were  in 
complete,  and  the  physical  condition  o 
the  inmates  was  generally  very  poor. 

In  other  institutions  much  room  fo: 
improvement  was  found.  It  has  beei 
one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  State  Civi 
Service  Commission  that  in  withdrawinj 
children  from  institutions,  the  depart 
ment  has  often  put  them  into  homes  un 
fit  to  live  in.  The  department  denie 
this  and  answers  that  it  has  in  many  in 
stances  taken  them  from  institutions  un 
fit  to  live  in.  Here  is  part  of  the  Advis 
ory  Committee's  description  of  one  in 
stitution  from  which  many  childrer 
were  discharged: 

"No  record  of  heights  and  weights  01 
any  systematic  physical  examination  bj 
the   authorities   of    the    institution  was 
found  on  file.    In  March,  1914,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  reported  96  pulmon 
ary  cases.     The  person  in  charge  sai 
these  were  all  slight  ailments  and  coul 
produce    no    record    of    any    systemati 
treatment.     No  accurate  infirmary  rec 
ords  are  kept  and  bedside  notes  did  no 
show  medication  or  anything  else  excep 
temperature,  pulse  and  respiration.    This 
in   spite   of   the    fact   that   serious   dis 
eases,    such    as   heart   trouble,   malaria 
fever,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  diphtheria 
Bright's   disease    and    tuberculosis   ha 
been  cared  for.     .     .     . 

"Two  hundred  boys  were  found  t 
have  no  tooth-brushes  and  the  person  i' 
charge  explained  that  they  had  been  dis 
carded  because  the  children  could  no 
be  taught  to  use  them.  The  tooth 
brushes  for  the  larger  boys  were  kep 
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such   disorder   as   to   indicate   indis- 
•iminate  use.    A  general  soap-dish  was 
rovided    and    no    wash-cloths.     Four 
:ombs  and   brushes  were   found  in  use 
or  one  hundred  children.     There  were 
ne  cases  of  nits. 
"The  tables  were  found  covered  with 
vhat  had  once  been  white  oil-cloth  but 
found     torn,     ragged     and    dirty, 
enches  without  backs  were  used.    Boys 
the    tables    with    apparently    little 
upervision.     Although  soup  was  being 
erved  for  supper  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion,  of   the   six   tables   examined   two 
lacked  one  spoon  each,  one  lacked  four, 
one  lacked   seventeen,   and   two   lacked 
venty  each.    Boys  with  dirty  hands  who 
dmitted  that  they  had  not  washed  them 
ice  noon  were  detailed  to  wait  on  the 
bles.    .     .    ." 

Here  is  what  the  committee  found  at 
nother  institution  from  which  many 
tiildren  were  discharged: 

"The  admission  quarantine  ward  was 
yercrowded.  It  contained  nineteen 
beds  without  springs;  two-inch  pads 
were  used  instead  of  mattresses.  Seven 
of  these  were  without  rubber  sheets 
and  in  bad  condition.  The  cotton  sheets 
were  grimy.  Pillows  were  lacking. 
There  was  not  enough  linen  supplied  for 
the  weekly  change  which  was  the  rule 
of  the  institution.  No  proper  provision 
was  made  for  the  segregation  of  sexes. 
When  an  older  girl  was  admitted,  she 
was  given  a  bed  in  the  play  room  and, 
when  an  older  boy  was  admitted  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  compelled  to  sleep 
in  the  dormitory  with  the  younger  girls 
and  boys.  .  .  ." 


. 


At  another: 


"No  tooth-brushes  were  provided  for 
.e  infirmary  and  the  children's  mouths 
were  swabbed  out  once  or  twice  a  week 
with  a  rag.  The  dining-room  benches 
have  no  backs.  Sixty-three  children 
were  found  with  nits." 

At  still  another:  ' 

"Only  one  toilet  was  found  without 
an  objectionable  odor,  some  were  un- 
clean and  others  out  of  repair.  Most 
of  the  beds  were  found  infested  with 
bed-bugs." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  excellent 
things  were  found  in  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions visited.  Here  is  a  report  prais- 
ing one: 

"In  this  dining-room,  the  tables  were 
set  in  most  homelike  fashion.  The 
dishes  are  of  white  porcelain  and  the 
knives  and  forks  of  plated  silver.  A 
serving  table,  zinc -covered,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  upon  which  are 
placed  the  food  containers.  Assisted  by 
boys  detailed  for  the  purpose,  the  Sisters 
of  each  class  dispense  the  food. 

"One  hand  towel  each  day  is  provided 
the  younger  children,  two  hand  towels 
a  week  for  the  older  children  and  one 
bath  towel  at  each  bath.  Jhe  towels 


were  found  numbered  and  hung  on  in- 
dividual nails.  Tooth-brushes  are  pro- 
vided all  children  over  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  On  the  day  of  inspection 
the  tooth-brushes  were  found  to  be  in 
good  order,  and  showed  usage. 

"Thirteen  aluminum  fine  and  coarse 
combs,  kept  in  a  jar  covered  with  a  dis- 
infectant solution,  are  used  for  all  chil- 
dren in  the  reception  house.  No  indi- 
vidual combs  are  provided.  The  Sister 
stated  that  the  combs  are  boiled  daily. 

"In  the  school  building,  there  is  a  room 
in  which  are  five  well-flushed  toilets  and 
four  urinals  with  a  continuous  flush. 
These  toilets  and  urinals,  of  modern 
plumbing,  are  arranged  so  as  to  provide 
an  amount  of  privacy  to  the  children 
using  them.  The  toilet-room,  used  by 
the  children  during  school  hours,  was 
found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order. 

"The  teachers  in  this  institution,  ap- 
parently, are  better  prepared  for  their 
work  than  those  in  most  of  our  institu- 
tions. They  would  respond  quickly  to 
helpful  supervision  in  their  methods  of 
instruction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  never 
have  they  seen  more  uniformly  good 
order  and  respectful  attention  in  so 
many  classrooms  with  such  large  num- 
bers of  children  in  the  various  classes." 

The  committee  has  followed  up  its  in- 
spections by  later  visits  and  has  found 
that  many  of  its  suggestions  have  been 
adopted  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made.  Thus  one  institution, 
which  was  told  that  no  more  children 
would  be  sent  to  it  until  improvement 
was  made,  showed  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence two  months  later  that  it  was  again 
put  on  the  approved  list.  A  tremendous 
encouragement  has  thus  been  given  to 
institutions  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the 
best  present-day  standards.  Superin- 
tendents and  other  officers  who  had  pre- 
viously felt  the  need  for  improvement 
have  received,  and  in  many  instances 
welcomed,  the  increased  weight  that  the 
committee's  criticisms  gave  to  their  own 
recommendations. 

VII. 

W  that  we  have  traced  the  rela- 
tions of  the  past  year  between  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  and  pri- 
vate charitable  institutions,  we  can  see  the 
surprising  character  of  the  recommenda- 
tion with  which  the  August  Grand  Jury 
closed  its  presentment  against  the  de- 
partment. This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
urged  that  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  delivered  over  to  a  board  of  fifteen 
or  more  persons,  who  should  be  nomi- 
nated in  equal  numbers  by  the  leading 
Jewish,  Protestant  and  Catholic  charit- 
able institutions.  This  would  undoubt- 
edly result  in  providing  the  most  con- 
genial soil  possible  for  the  nurture  of 


whatever  evils  may  be  inherent  in  the 
system  of  public  grants  to  private  chari- 
ties. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  views  of  this  recom- 
mendation have  already  been  given.  He 
has  expressed  himself  also  in  regard  to 
the  deeper  meanings  of  the  civil  service 
inquiry.  He  said: 

"The  true  inwardness  of  the  investi- 
gation is  two-fold:  It  is  inspired,  first, 
by  a  desire  to  lay  hands  on  a  municipal 
civil  service  commission  and  prostitute 
it  just  as  the  three  members  of  the  state 
commission  have  prostituted  the  civil 
service  of  the  state;  secondly,  by  a  de- 
sire to  discredit  a  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic charities  who  has  been  examining 
cases  and  auditing  bills  in  an  effort  to 
conserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
$5,000,000  of  the  city's  money  distributed 
annually  to  private  charitable  institu- 
tions. As  long  as  I'm  mayor,  this  city 
is  not  going  to  disburse  $5,000,000  to 
anybody  without  auditing  and  examining 
with  full  care. 

"Another  feature  of  the  investigation 
is  the  curious  and  questionable  tactics 
employed  by  counsel  who,  while  acting 
for  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  an  investigation  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  also  mem- 
ber of  the  law  board  of  a  group  of  pri- 
vate charitable  interests  directly  concern- 
ed in  the  work  of  the  examiners  of 
charitable  institutions  for  whose  exemp- 
tion the  local  commission  is  on  trial." 

In  this  and  preceding  articles  THE 
SURVEY  has  attempted  to  give  the  civil 
service  investigation  something  of  its 
proper  setting.  It  has  brought  out 
elements  not  dwelt  upon  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  hearings.  We 
have  seen  the  state  commission,  while 
professing  its  desire  to  purge  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  service  law  in 
New  York  City,  enter  upon  its  task 
fresh  from  improper  practices  at  Al- 
bany. We  have  seen  one  member  of  it 
adjudge  the  local  commission  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  guilty 
in  advance.  We  have  found  reasons  for 
political  dislike  of  both  these  branches 
of  the  city  administration,  and  we  have 
discovered  cause  to  suspect  the  state 
commission  of  subservience  to  political 
command. 

We  have  seen  the  state  commission 
wage  special  war  against  a  force  of  ex- 
empted employes  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities.  We  have  discovered 
that  the  work  of  these  employes  is  dis- 
tasteful to  a  number  of  private  charit- 
able institutions  in  the  pay  of  the  city. 
We  have  seen  these  institutions,  or  their 
friends,  combine  for  mutual  protection. 
We  have  traced  the  outlines  of  a  bitter 
and  unfinished  warfare  between  those 
who  are  trying  to  conserve  the  city's 
grants  to  private  charities  and  thosr 
who  are  trying  to  increase  them 
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IF  AMERICAN  neutrality  is  to  be  transmuted, 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the 
war,  into  a  force  for  democracy  and  social  well- 
being  for  all  peoples,  then  there  is  more  than  or- 
dinary promise  in  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration has  brought  into  our  diplomatic 
service  not  a  few  men  who  have  taken  a  forth- 
right part  in  the  social  movements  of  our  day. 
Ambassador  Page  is  one  of  these,  his  member- 
ship in  the  Roosevelt  Conservation  Commission 
and  in  the  General  Education  Board  being  but 
two  illustrations.  In  Belgium,  once  again  the 
cock-pit  of  Europe,  we  have  an  ambassador  who 
curiously  enough  has  been  the  leading  protestant 
in  America  against  the  misuse  of  governmental 
force  by  the  police,  and  who  in  general  gave  us, 
as  mayor  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  most  humanly 
sympathetic  administrations  in  municipal  history. 
"With  Page  and  Whitlock  should  be  classed 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  at  Constantinople,  who 
as  president  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  secured  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  and 
in  other  capacities,  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  social  movements  in  Manhattan. 

MR.  WERTHEIM  (p.  353)  tells  of  but  one  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau 's  energetic  enterprises  at 
his  post  in  Constantinople.  Occasional  cables  have 
hinted  at  others — of  the  resourcefulness  and  ex- 
pedition with  which  he  overcame  red  tape  and 
got  not  only  Americans  but  the  representatives  of 
the  belligerent  nations  away  from  Constantinople 
and  through  Bulgaria  to  safety;  of  his  storing 
Robert  College,  at  a  critical  juncture,  with  suffi- 
cient arms,  food  and  beds  to  harbor  the  entire 
American  colony;  of  his  quick  and  effective  pro- 
test when  a  hospital  was  seized  for  barracks ;  of 
his  resourcefulness  in  getting  money  transferred 
through  the  Turkish  finance  department  to  mis- 
sionaries in  the  small  towns ;  of  his  carrying  arm- 
fuls  of  babies  through  the  turmoil  of  the  station ; 
of  his  rescue  of  the  British  archives  seized 
by  Turkish  guards— above  all,  of  the  friendly  con- 
viction he  has  established  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment by  solid  and  sincere  advice  in  the  early 
stages,  when  peace  still  seemed  possible  and  when 
the  whole  force  of  the  American  ambassador 
was  thrown  into  the  cause  of  peace.  When  war 
broke,  therefore,  he  had  footing  from  which  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  many  peoples  under  Turkish  rule, 
for  whom,  as  the  great  neutral  nation,  America 
could  stand  as  a  "next  friend"  without  miscon- 
struction of  her  motives. 
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THE  North  Carolina,  which  took  $50,000  to 
Jaffa — the  gift  of  American  Jews  to  their 
coreligionists  in  Palestine — carried  also  funds 
despatched  through  the  American  ambassador  to 
the  Christian  missions  and  colleges  on  the  Syrian 
coast.  This  fact  is  in  its  way  as  impressive  as 
the  contrast  conjured  up  by  our  cover  picture— 
which  shows  a  fragment  of  the  Jewish  people 
following  an  ancient  but  no  longer  typical  cus- 
tom outside  the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Their  lament  is  of  the  fall  of  Jewish  national 
power,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  they 
lament,  all  western  Europe  is  wracked  by  a  clash 
of  modern  nations  striving  for  as  transcient  a  do- 
minion. By  an  even  more  striking  shift  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world,  we  find  a  Jewish  ambassador 
today,  acting  not  for  one  but  for  a  great  group  of 
Christian  nations  in  the  intricate  problems  usher- 
ed in  by  war  which,  in  origin,  is  neither  Jewis" 
nor  Moslem. 

THE  theater,  having  been  first  seculari2 
and  then  commercialized,  has  now,  through 
motion  pictures,  been  rendered  as  cheap  and  uni- 
versal as  the  newspaper.  It  is  this  new  social 
force  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
searching  articles  in  THE  SURVEY  in  1915,  by  a 
writer  who  brings  rare  insight  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject  to  the  task.  This  is 
John  Collier,  who,  with  the  late  Charles  Sprague 
Smith,  founded  the  National  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures  and  served  as  general  secre- 
tary for  the  board  until  last  spring.  To  him  the 
theater  is  a  primary  social  institution,  "twin- 
born  with  the  church  in  the  cave  age  of  Man." 
Under  our  new  conditions  it  presents  a  whole  se- 
ries of  new  problems  and  new  social  opportuni- 
ties. Numerous  voluntary  agencies  of  national 
scope  have  been  founded  to  deal  with  it.  It  has  in 
ten  years  become  a  subject  of  legislation  in  almost 
every  municipality  and  state,  and  of  proposed  leg- 
islation by  Congress. 

The  series  will  describe  the  conditions  which 
justify  public  interference  with  the  theater,  now 
regarded  as  a  private  business,  and  will  discuss 
proposed  measures  including  censorship,  public 
ownership  of  theaters,  the  co-operative  theater  : 
idea,  public  film  libraries,  communal  pageantry, 
and  the  use  of  drama  in  public  education.  The 
articles  will  contain  a  radical  criticism  of  legal 
censorship  as  a  means  of  correcting  theater  evils. 
But  Mr.  Collier's  main  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
opportunities  for  positive,  productive,  municipal 
and  philanthropic  enterprise  in  the  dramatic  field. 
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AMERICA  AND  PEACE:  1915 

/^"\NE  more  year  of  the  Christian  era,  with  its 
\_S  staggering  and  ghastly  surprise,  has  gone 
the  way  of  all  pagan  and  all  Christian  years.  No 
longer  is  it  ours  to  change  or  to  endure.  Hence- 
forth it  is  of  the  stuff  which  only  the  schoolmas- 
ter, experience,  may  use  for  reproof  and  instruc- 
"  in. 

ut  the  year  on  which  we  enter  is  ours.  Who 
ows  but  this  happier  year  may  see  the  end  of 
the  disaster?  If  ever  a  new  year  beheld  its  task 
clearly  indicated  in  the  light  of  its  first  bright 
dawn,  this  is  the  year,  and  this  is  the  task.  Not 
the  ten  warring  nations  alone  but  the  five  conti- 
nents and  the  seven  seas  of  the  round  world  are 
involved  in  the  catastrophe.  We  are  all  called  to 
repent  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repen- 
tance. Some  of  the  directions  in  which  Americans 
may  contribute  to  that  good-will  which  religion 
enjoins  and  war  denies  are  becoming  clear — so 
clear  that  a  child  may  find  them — more  easily 
perhaps  than  a  too  wise  fool  of  cynical  spirit 
and  hardened  heart ;  more  easily  than  a  too  subtle 
casuist  of  peace  who  takes  sides  in  issues  which 
do  not  concern  him,  and  longs  for  a  military 
triumph  of  one  side,  having  persuaded  himself 
that  militarism  is  no  longer  militarism  if  its  pro- 
posed object  is  to  overthrow  some  other  mili- 
tarism. 

FIRST  of  all,  this  is  no  time  for  such  military 
and  naval  programs,  in  this  neutral,  peace- 
loving  country,  as  will  make  general  disarmament 
and  a  league  for  peace  more  difficult  after  the 
war  ends.  President  Wilson  is  a  wiser  leader 
than  the  generals  and  editors  and  ex-cabinet  of- 
ficers in  the  National  Security  League.  Can 
it  be  that  the  leaguers  kept  sober  countenances 
when  one  of  the  generals  laid  it  down  that  one  of 
the  most  important  things  that  can  be  provided 
for  at  Washington  is  to  teach  our  school  and  col- 
lege students  to  shoot!  Efficiency  in  the  army  and 
in  the  navy  is  certainly  essential;  and  if  the  cab- 
inet officers  and  military  chiefs  need  prodding,  or 
if  the  appropriation  committees  need  arguments, 
no  one  can  object  to  the  process.  But  the  one 
thing  needful  is  that  we  should  proceed  moderate- 
ly in  any  such  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fense, eliminating  every  aspect  of  belligerent  ag- 
gression. The  removal  of  every  just  or  even 
plausible  cause  for  offense  in  every  inter- 
national relation,  is  considerably  more  im- 
portant just  now  than  increasing  military  estab- 
lishment. Teaching  school  and  college  boys  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Mexicans,  Canadians, 
Japanese,  South  Americans,  and  Germans  is  con- 
siderably more  important  than  teaching  them  to 
shoot.  Teaching  them  to  respect  the  rights,  the 


views,  and  even  the  psychology,  of  others  will 
bear  a  better  harvest  than  any  instruction  in  mili- 
tary tactics. 

SECOND,  we  should  empower  the  national 
government  to  make  good  its  international 
obligations  and  agreements.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  interpreted  the  constitution  in  such  a  way 
that  to  do  this  may  now  require  a  constitutional 
amendment.  But  we  have  learned  that  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  when  public  opinion  de- 
mands it,  is  comparatively  easy.  No  mob  in  New 
Orleans,  no  legislature  in  California,  no  business 
interest  in  New  York,  should  be  able  to  embroil 
the  nation  in  war  against  the  will  of  the  nation;, 
and  that  will  should  be  consistently  good-will,  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  for  the  interchange  of 
genuine  services,  for  mutual  support  by  each 
people  of  the  best  interests,  the  higher  life,  the 
true  civilization  of  all  its  neighbors. 

THIRD,  we  should  cease  to  export  munitions 
of  war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  we  have 
a  right  to  do  as  neutrals  under  international  law. 
No  doubt  Jefferson  believed  that  we  had  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  export  guns  and  ammunition,  just  as 
our  bankers  had  a  perfect  right  to  disregard 
President  Wilson's  wishes  and  make  loans  to  bel- 
ligerent states.  We  are  not  discussing  whether 
any  nation  could  properly  demand  that  such  ex- 
ports cease.  Can  any  one  deny  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  have  a  right  to  cease  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  to  belligerents  as  the  bankers  de- 
clined to  make  loans?  Can  any  one  deny  that  if 
public  opinion  demands  it  we  can  by  legislation 
forbid  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  as 
congress  authorized  the  President  to  forbid  such 
exports  to  Mexico?  Just  as  we  had  a  right  to 
repeal  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  act,  because  it 
seemed  to  us  better  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
interpreting  our  agreements  to  our  own  disad- 
vantage rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  failing  to 
keep  them,  so  it  is  always  open  to  us  to  do  more 
than  the  letter  of  international  law  requires  on 
the  side  of  neutrality  and  peace. 

The  simple  and  appalling  consideration  which 
should  control  our  decision  is  that  if  the  cannon,, 
armor  plate,  copper,  powder,  motor  cars,  and 
gasoline  with  which  the  war  is  carried  on,  are  sup- 
plied by  this  country,  we  are  responsible  for  its 
continuance.  We  might  easily  find  ourselves 
literally  more  responsible  for  it  than  any  nation 
engaged  on  the  battle  field.  If  American  capital 
comes  to  have  a  large  stake  in  the  war,  inevitably 
the  American  conscience  will  be  seared,  American 
eyes  blinded,  American  influence  for  peace  para- 
lyzed, American  judgment  on  the  issues  dis- 
credited, American  neutrality  a  by-word,  Ameri- 
can prayers  for  peace,  a  blasphemy. 

It  is  said  that  it  would  have  been  very  well  if 
we  had  taken  this  position  at  the  outset,  but  that 
to  change  our  policy  now  would  be  taking  sides 
against  the  nation  which  controls  the  seas. 

But  has  not  that  nation  and  her  allies  profited 
most  by  whatever  part  this  country  has  had  in 
supplying  war  materials  in  the  past  six  months? 
Are  we  to  put  no  faith  in  the  assurance  of  Eng- 
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land,  expressed  through  every  channel  of  public 
opinion,  that  while  she  values  our  sympathy  she 
does  not  ask  us  for  material  assistance!  Is  it 
true  that  the  resources  of  England  and  her  over- 
sea dominions,  of  France  and  Eussia  and  their 
less  powerful  but  by  no  means  contemptible  lesser 
allies,  are  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Germany  unless  we  furnish  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition! If  that  is  so,  there  is  more  force  in  the 
claim  of  superior  German  ability  than  we  friends 
of  the  allies  are  wont  to  admit. 

It  is  not  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  first  few 
days  or  weeks  of  war,  when  a  peace-loving  nation 
might  be  taken  by  surprise.  Something  might  be 
said  for  coming  directly  to  the  rescue  of  such  a 
people  with  loans  of  money,  supplies  of  war  ma- 
terials, or  even  with  an  expeditionary  military 
force.  But  the  time  for  any  such  arguments  is 
past.  Our  motive  in  selling  war  supplies  is  of  no 
such  character.  The  Germans  believe  themselves 
to  be  fighting  for  national  existence.  The 
English  declared  war  in  support  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations.  Americans  at  a  safe  distance,  in  cold 
blood,  make  fighting  possible  for  cash  alone,  coin- 
ing American  brains  and  the  strenuous  toil  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  into  a  form  fit  only  for 
destruction.  If  1915  does  not  end  the  war,  let  it 
end  at  least  America's  ignoble  part  in  it. 

In  such  a  policy  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  co- 
incident with  true  national  economic  interests. 
No  nation  ever  prospered  in  any  real  or  lasting 
sense  by  diverting  its  industry  into  destructive 
and  wasteful  channels.  What  contributes  to  life 
and  well-being  is  economically  profitable  and  noth- 
ing else.  Every  dollar  invested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rifles  and  ammunition  for  export  to  Europe 
under  present  conditions  is  a  dollav  of  American 
capital  worse  than  wasted.  Every  such  dollar 
means  death  and  wounds  and  devastation.  Every 
such  dollar,  however  it  may  proclaim  a  trust  in 
God  upon  its  lying  face,  is  but  the  devil's  own 
coin,  cursing  capitalist  and  laborer  and  middle- 
man and  customer.  The  end  of  industry  is 
wealth,  not  profit  or  wages ;  more  and  better  life, 
not  export  trade. 

If  this  seem  like  idealism  rather  than  economics, 
the  argument  may  be  pushed  on  a  lower  plane  to 
the  same  end.  We  are  facing  financial  and  in- 
dustrial uncertainty.  Already  distress  from  lack 
of  employment  is  serious  and  is  likely  to  be  much 
greater  before  it  is  less.  The  lack  of  available 
capital  is  the  one  certain  and  obvious  cause  of  this 
condition.  Capital  put  into  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  fuel  and  food  and  clothing,  into  the 
provision  of  homes,  of  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  life,  is  so  invested  as  to  relieve  this  condi- 
tion. It  is  turned  over  rapidly  and  keeps  industry 
healthily  alive.  Capital  put  into  a  city  which  is 
about  to  be  burned  to  the  ground  is  not  more  sure- 
ly lost  for  every  purpose  of  sound  national  econ- 
omy than  capital  put  into  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  of  war  for  the  foreign  trade,  especially 
when  these  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of 
American  securities  at  a  sacrifice  or  by  the  issue 
of  foreign  governmental  obligations. 

The  manufacture  for  sale  in  time  of  war  indif- 


ferently to  any  buyer  who  may  be  able  to  can 
away  is  on  a  par  with  the  reckless  manufactui 
and  sale  of  bombs  or  poisons  alike  to  the  insane,  1 
children,  or  to  those  bent  on  criminal  act; 
Slavery,  brigandage,  and  piracy  are  compan 
tively  respectable.  But  the  manufacturers  are  nc 
at  fault  above  others.  The  bankers  needed  a  lea 
in  the  matter  from  Washington.  The  manufa( 
turers  are  entitled  at  least  to  the  moral  restrain 
of  public  discussion.  While  this  trade  continue 
without  condemnation  or  protest  we  are  all  alik 
responsible. 

No  earlier  precedent  applies  to  this  situatior 
In  no  earlier  war  has  any  neutral  nation  ever  ha< 
the  degree  of  responsibility  which  under  presen 
conditions  attaches  to  us,  when  we  find  ourselve; 
keeping  the  armies  on  one  side,  to  some  exten 
even  yet  on  both  sides,  equipped  with  rifles,  th« 
motor  trucks  with  gasoline,  the  aeroplanes  witl 
arrows,  cavalrymen  with  horses.  The  time  t( 
change  all  this,  if  we  ever  want  to  change  it  at  all 
in  good  faith  and  a  clear  conscience,  is  when  th( 
change  will  inure  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  th< 
side  with  which  most  of  us  sympathize,  when  w« 
cannot  be  accused  of  doing  it  as  a  covert  act  ol 
hostility,  when  we  have  literally  no  other  motive 
except  to  wash  our  hands  of  bloodshed,  of  the  aw- 
ful destruction  of  civilization  going  on  hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day — with  our  help  bought  for  cash. 

FINALLY,  we  may  help  the  cause  of  peace  by 
protesting  with  all  possible  energy  against 
the  idea  that  the  war  must  be  fought  to  a  finish, 
fought  to  exhaustion,  fought  to  the  annihilation 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  The  neutral  nations  of 
the  two  Americas  might  advantageously  act  in 
concert  in  regard  to  the  export  of  war  materials, 
in  excluding  belligerents  from  western  seas,  and 
as  South  American  statesmen  have  already  pro- 
posed, in  other  matters  which  affect  us. 

The  time  has  come  already  for  the  formulation 
of  a  pan-American  policy  of  peace,  for  preparing 
public  opinion  for  the  time  which  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  friendly  intervention  may  be  wel- 
come and  fruitful.  Farther  away  on  the  horizon, 
yet  not  invisible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  is  that  ideal 
of  a  league  of  peace,  supported  by  an  effective 
international  police,  in  the  creation  of  which 
Americans  may  even  now  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
honorable  part  which  is  certainly  ours. 

What  is  needed  at  this  moment  is  not  a  "na- 
tional security"  propaganda,  but  a  definite  move- 
ment to  bring  the  European  war  to  an  end  before 
the  limit  of  exhaustion  is  reached ;  to  bring  Ameri- 
can participation  in  it  to  an  end  immediately, 
preferably  by  voluntary  abstention  from  the  ex- 
port of  war  materials ;  to  remove  the  one  serious 
danger  in  our  own  international  relations  by  a 
simple  constitutional  amendment  giving  treaties 
the  force  of  law;  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
league  of  peace  in  which  the  immunity  of  all  the 
nations  in  it  from  the  aggression  of  others, 
whether  in  the  league  or  outside  it,  would  be  mu- 
tually guaranteed  and  backed  by  the  necessary 
force ;  to  destroy  for  all  time  the  great  and  small 
illusions  of  "inevitable  conflicts,"  and  "national 
destinies." 
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PLIT      IN      POLICY      BETWEEN 
ROCKEFELLERS    AND    THEIR 
COLORADO  OPERATORS 
(Continued  fram  page  352) 

ome  of  the  camps  elections  were  held, 
pamphlet  declares  that  mine  guards 
hired  only  after  careful  investi- 
ion.  Mr.  Welborn  admitted  that  on 
occasion  at  least  they  hired  all  they 
get  without  any  examination  at 
To  be  sure,  in  explaining  why  they 
done  that,  he  stated  that  their  prop- 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruc- 
and  their  employes  of  losing  their 
This  explanation,  however,  was 
made  in  the  bulletin.  The  pamphlet 
iuced  the  "Call  to  Arms,"  circu- 
lated by  the  strikers  after  the  Ludlow 
affair  with  the  caption  "A  Call  to  Re- 
bellion," as  if  this  were  the  language  of 
the  strikers.  Mr.  Welborn  admitted 
that  as  printed  this  appeared  to  be  the 
language  of  the  strikers,  and  he  admit- 
ted further  that  it  was  not  their  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  the  statement  in  Bulletin  No.  14, 
charging  that  Frank  Hayes  receives  a 
salary  of  $32,000  a  year  and  other  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  salaries  in 
proportion,  Mr.  Welborn  admitted  that 
the  source  of  the  information  was  some 
fugitive  newspaper  article.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  published  report  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  which  showed  the  falsity 
of  these  charges,  he  said:  "Of  course,  I 
have  not  had  access  to  the  reports  of 
William  Green.  And  I  have  no  infor- 
mation whatever  as  to  the  sources  of  in- 
formation of  the  newspaper  for  this 
article." 

If  anyone  believes,  however,  that  only 
a  determined  operator  of  a  non-union 
mine  would  so  trifle  with  facts,  he  should 
look  into  the  publication  of  bulletins  by 
the  Colorado  strikers.  Their  bulletins 
were  issued  from  union  headquarters, 
and  the  executive  board  of  the  district 
was  as  completely  responsible  for  that 
material  as  were  Welborn,  Osgood,  and 
Brown  for  what  went  into  the  opera- 
tors' bulletins.  One  of  these  strikers' 
bulletins  said  regarding  Ludlow: 

"Machine  guns  had  been  placed  in 
position  two  days  before.  Using  them 
like  garden  hose,  the  gunmen  swept  the 
tent  colony,  filled  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, from  one  end  to  the  other." 

Another  bulletin  referred  to  the 
"charred  and  distorted  bodies"  in  the 
cave  at  Ludlow  after  the  battle.  Else- 
where there  was  a  list  of  those  "mur- 
dered and  cremated  by  the  gunmen 
militia  in  the  Ludlow  Massacre." 

Secretary-treasurer  Edward  Doyle  of 
District  IS,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  admitted  that  he  knew  very 
little  regarding  the  authority  for  these 
statements.  He  admitted  that  some  of 
them  might  be  incorrect.  When  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  proof  regard- 


ing one  statement  found  in  the  bulletin 
he  replied,  "No,  but  perhaps  the  author 
has."  His  authorities  for  most  of  the 
statements  were  telephone  messages  and 
rumors  from  partisan  sources. 

Chairman  Walsh  was  finally  moved  to 
ask:  "Do  you  accept  such  loose  state- 
ments as  facts  and  give  them  publicity?" 
To  which  Doyle  replied,  "I  think  that  if 
a  miner  told  me  that  was  true  I  would 
believe  him." 

New  Evidence 

Although  many  of  the  contentions 
with  respect  to  the  Colorado  strike 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  are  fami- 
liar, new  evidence  was  introduced  re- 
garding not  a  few  of  them.  A  small 
operator  who  had  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  union  early  in  the  strike  testi- 
fied that  he  began  immediately  to  have 
trouble.  The  pit  committee  took  upon 
themselves  to  issue  all  sorts  of  orders 
without  consulting  the  management.  At 
a  non-union  mine  nearby  there  was  an 
accident  one  day,  and  a  man  was  killed. 
Some  of  the  union  miners,  who  were 
friends  of  the  dead  man,  on  hearing  of 
the  tragedy  went  over  to  the  mine  where 
he  worked.  They  were  suspended  by 
the  pit  committee  next  day,  the  operator 
testified,  and  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
mine  because  "they  had  visited  a  scab." 
This  operator  agreed,  however,  that 
such  actions  might  be  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  miners  are  unused  to  a 
position  of  independence  and  that  with 
more  experience  they  may  become  more 
reliable. 

President  Welborn  read  into  the  rec- 
ord a  letter  dated  December,  1913,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion of  District  No.  2  in  the  anthracite 
field  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Patrick  Gilday, 
president  of  that  district.  This  letter 
pointed  out  that  in  a  agreement  signed 
in  April,  1912,  by  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  miners,  there  was 
a  clause  which  stated  that  the  men 
would  remain  at  work  pending  an  ad- 
justment of  any  dispute.  Instead  of  that 
in  the  eighteen  months  that  the  agree- 
ment had  been  in  operation  there  had 
been,  the  letter  alleged,  one  hundred 
strikes  in  violation  of  the  agreement. 
The  letter  stated  that  if  the  union  could 
not  control  the  men  and  maintain  the 
agreement,  the  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation would  be  dissolved  and  the  agree- 
ment thereby  abrogated.  He  read  also 
from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
which  complained  of  a  violation  of  the 
same  clause. 

Violence 

There  was  considerable  testimony  re- 
garding violence.  Lieut.  K.  E.  Linder- 
felt  gave  an  account  of  his  encounter 
with  Louis  Tikas  as  follows: 

"Some  one  hollered  'We  have  cap- 
tured Louis  Tikas.'  So  I  went  down 


there  .  .  .  and  I  said  to  Louis 
Tikas,  I  said,  'I  thought  you  were  going 
to  stop  this,'  and  he  told  me — he  called 
me  a  name  that  no  man  will  take  and 
I  struck  him  with  my  gun.  .  .  As  I 
struck  him  with  the  gun  he  threw  up 
his  arm  and  it  snapped  the  stock  of  the 
gun.  It  was  not  necessarily  a  hard  blow 
and  I  did  not  knock  him  down,  and 
immediately  when  I  struck  him  these 
men  wanted  to  shoot  or  lynch  him.  And 
I  told  them,  no;  that  they  could  not  do 
anything  like  that,  and  I  turned  him  over 
to  the  sergeant  to  take  care  of  him." 

Lieutenant  Linderfelt  was  engaged  in 
some  other  matter  for  a  while,  but  a 
short  time  afterward,  he  said : 

"I   went  on  up   to  the  depot. 
I  saw  Sergeant  Taylor,  and  Taylor  said, 
'Say,  Louis  and  some  more  of  those  fel- 
lows tried   to  get   away  and  they   shot 
them.' " 

Linderfelt  said  that  he  had  been  in 
the  field  in  charge  of  deputy  sheriffs 
before  the  entrance  oi  the  militia.  He 
told  of  a  desperate  encounter  in  the 
Berwind  canon  in  which  he  said  that 
strikers  had  marched  up  the  hills  and 
attacked  the  dwellers  in  the  camps.  The 
firing  became  so  hot  in  this  canon  that 
the  women  and  children  were  removed 
by  the  deputies  during  the  night.  Before 
they  did  so,  however,  two  children  had 
been  wounded  as  they  lay  in  their  beds. 
This  was  the  affair  where,  as  Mr.  Wel- 
born testified,  guards  were  deputized  and 
sent  to  the  scene  of  action  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  secured,  regardless  of 
their  experience  or  character.  It  was 
necessary,  he  said,  to  get  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  order  to  save  property  and 
lives.  Said  Mr.  Welborn: 

"The  facts  are,  that  the  first  acts  of 
violence,  if  not  almost  all  of  them,  prac- 
tically all,  I  think  in  fact,  took  place  on 
company  property.  Strikers  had  pre- 
viously moved  and  established  them- 
selves at  Ludlow  and  at  other  tent  colon- 
ies. Violence  in  a  case  like  that  which 
existed  at  Berwind  could  not  possibly 
be  initiated  by  the  coal  company  men 
on  our  own  ground  well  within  our  prop- 
erty lines.  Children  in  bed  were  shot. 
We  could  not  have  initiated  an  attack 
on  men  that  could  have  brought  that 
about.  They  had  no  business  on  our 
property.  They  came  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  workmen  out  and 
killing  such  as  were  unwilling  to  go." 

Both  Mr.  Welborn  and  Mr.  Osgood 
testified  that  their  companies  had  em- 
ployed detectives  at  different  times  to 
report  regarding  the  activities  and  senti- 
ments of  their  employes.  These  de- 
tectives when  so  employed  have  at  times 
worked  in  the  mines  as  regular  miners. 
To  quote  from  the  record: 

Chairman  Walsh:  "Does  your  com- 
pany employ  detectives  or  spotters  in  the 
business  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  agi- 
tation is  going  on  or  anything  of  that 
sort?" 

Osgood:  "We  have  from  time  to  time 
employed  men." 

Ques.    "When  there  was  no  trouble?" 
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Managing  the 

of  8,500,000  Telephones 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness having  millions  of  customers 
scattered  over  the  country,  with 
millions  of  accounts  on  its  books, 
most  of  them  less  than  $30  a  year, 
and  including  a  multitude  of  5-cent 
charges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities,  and 
reaching  with  its  output  70,000 
places,  more  than  there  are  post 
offices  in  the  United  States.  Think 
of  the  task  of  patroling  1 6,000,000 
miles  of  connecting  highways  con- 
stantly in  use. 

This  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  business  of  managing  the  Bell 
System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage- 
ment must  have  facilities  always 
adequate  to  any  demands  for  in- 
stant, direct  communication. 


In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 
branch  of  the  organization  must 
work  in  harmony,  guided  by  one 
policy.  The  entire  plant  must  be 
managed  in  the  light  of  accumu- 
lated experience,  and  with  the  most 
careful  business  judgment. 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost 
usefulness.  This  requires  an  army 
of  loyal  men  and  women,  inspired 
by  a  leadership  having  a  high  sense 
of  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 
150,000  Bell  employes  have  the 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  upon  their  own  initiative. 
They  work  together  intelligently  as 
a  business  democracy  to  give  the 
public  good  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

•s 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP   WANTED 


ASSISTANT  Head  Worker  wanted  in 
a  Jewish  Settlement.  Apply  Harris,  254 
W.  103rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Jewish  working  matron 
with  some  nursing  experience  for  a  small 
institution  for  children  in  Far  Rockaway, 
Long  Island.  Address  2069,  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  WITH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOYS'  WORK 
SEEKS  POSITION  IN  BOYS'  HOME. 
PLACE  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  A  LIFE 
WORK  DESIRED.  ADDRESS  1299 
SURVEY. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  ,  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


Ans.  "Yes,  we  have  tried  to  keep  trac 
of  whether  there  was  any  undercurrei 
of  dissatisfaction  by  employing  rm 
whom  we  thought  could  give  us  th; 
character  of  information." 

Ques.  "Say,  during  the  years  dow 
from  1904  to  date  about  how  gener 
has  that  been?  How  many  have  yc 
kept  on  your  payroll?" 

Ans.  "I  don't  think  we  have  kept  an 
regularly.  There  have  been  periods  c 
time  when  we  have  had  none.  An 
time  any  intimation  of  anything  of  th 
kind,  any  rumor  that  there  was  anythin 
in  the  way  of  dissatisfaction,  we  hav 
tried  to  ascertain  by  means  of  detectw 
as  to  what  the  sentiment  of  the  men  ws 
in  the  mine." 

Ques.  "I  wish  you  would  state  all  c 
the  purposes  for  which  these  men  ar 
employed." 

Ans.  "I  should  say  that  that  is  prac 
tically  all  of  the  purposes  to  know  th 
state  of  the  mind  of  the  men,  whethe 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction,  any  agita 
tion  going  on  that  might  lead  up  to  som 
serious  trouble  and  try  to  know  in  ad 
vance  whether  the  men  have  grievance 
and  what  the  very  character  of  the  griev 
ance  is." 

Ques.  "Do  these  men  work  right  alonj 
with  the  other  men  and  ostensibly  ar 
workmen  ?" 

Ans.   "Usually  that  is  the  case." 

Prof.  James  H.  Brewster,  professo 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
who  acted  as  attorney  for  the  miners 
union  before  the  Congressional  Inquiry 
in  answering  Commissioner  Weinstocl 
as  to  the  violent  speeches  of  Mothe: 
Jones,  said: 

"I  think  if  I  had  been  a  miner,  undei 
the  provocations  I  have  learned  of  it 
southern  Colorado,  and  had  been  told  o. 
them  on  what  seems  to  me  the  most  re- 
liable authority,  by  sober  minded  men,  ] 
should  have  done  worse  things  thar 
some  of  the  miners  have  done.  I  shouk 
have  said  worse  things  than  Mothei 
Jones  said,  myself. 

"The  time  has  come — and  there  is  nc 
question  about  it — when  something  has 
got  to  be  done.  I  prefer  peaceful  meth- 
ods. We  have  got  to  have  peaceful 
methods.  But  when  the  operators  ob- 
stinately reject  a  simple  request  for  a 
conference  without  knowing  what  the 
conference  might  lead  to,  when  they 
will  not  sit  in  the  same  room  with  Mc- 
Lennan, Doyle,  Hayes  and  Lawson,  who 
are  every  whit  as  good  men  as  they  or 
as  any  of  us  are,  when  they  reject  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  governor,  then  it 
is  time  that  Mother  Jones  or  someone 
else  did  say  that  something  pretty  de- 
cided has  got  to  be  done. 

"It  is  this  inequality  before  the  law 
that  makes  outlaws  of  men,  and  outlaws 
will  commit  violence.  .  .  It  is  the 
truth.  We  are  not  willing  to  go  where 
the  truth  leads  us.  Even  clergymen  who 
follow,  or  profess  to  follow  the  Man 
who  said  'I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,'  will  deliberately  and  grossly 
misrepresent  facts  in  a  case  like  this. 
And  then  having  done  that  they  will 
preach  from  their  pulpits  upon  the  topic, 
'How  to  get  the  masses  to  come  to 
church.'  " 


jlorado  Strike  Hearings 
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Further  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
ituation  of  the  company  towns  before 
lie  strike,  and  the  general  temper  of 
antrol  in  the  coal  mines  which  the 
srators  have  exercised.  A  letter  was 
itroduced  from  Mr.  Welborn  to  Mr. 
lurphy  regarding  a  communication 
from  the  wife  of  the  minister  at  Sunrise, 
Colorado,  making  certain  complaints.  Mr. 
Welborn  pointed  out  that  the  minister 
iiad  made  some  unfavorable  remarks 
ifter  the  Ludlow  affair,  and  that  his 
rife  was  a  Greek.  In  spite  of  these 
ntoward  circumstances  he  admitted 
lat  "they  may  both  be  perfectly  hon- 
"We  have  thought  some,"  he 
ided,  "of  changing  the  minister  at  Sun- 
ise." 

E.  H.  Weitzel,  manager  of  the  fuel 
•department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  stated  plainly  that  he  ob- 
jected to  the  presence  of  agitators  in 
•camps  and  that  if  he  found  one  there  he 
•would  ask  him  to  leave.  -To  wit: 

Chairman  Walsh:  "Do  you  object  to 
the  presence  in  the  camp  of  agitators?" 

Ans.    "Yes." 

Ques.  "What  means  did  you  take  to 
'  .ascertain  who  were  agitators  ?" 

Ans.  "The  reports  of  our  men  to  our 
-superintendents,  that  a  certain  man  was 
in  camp  and  agitating  and  trying  to 
make  trouble." 

Ques.  "What  would  you  do  about 
'him  ?" 

Ans.   "Ask  him  to  leave." 

Chairman  Walsh  asked  if  he  thought 
•conditions  would  remain  peaceful  if  the 
'miners'  union  continued  to  present  their 
arguments  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Weitzel  thought  not,  if  the  union 
were  disposed  to  stir  up  trouble.  Mr. 
Walsh  asked  if  there  would  be  such  a 
likelihood  in  case  they  acted  peaceably 
and  used  respectful  language. 

Mr.  Weitzel  thought  not. 

Walsh :  "And  would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  their  doing  that  beginning 
-now,  and  sending  men  in  with  a  respect- 
•ful  and  decent  manner  of  speech?" 

Weitzel:  "If  it  were  not  for  the 
•knowledge  I  have  that  there  would  be 
•danger  at  a  future  time  of  their  making 
•trouble  with  these  same  men,  I  could  not 
•see  any  objection." 

Walsh :  "At  the  present  time  do  you 
see  an  objection  to  their  sending  men 
in  there,  no  matter  how  respectful  the 
men  may  be  to  society,  or  how  decent 
they  may  be  in  speech?" 

Weitzel:    "Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Weitzel  was  asked  about  the  em- 
ployment of  ministers  in  the  camps.  He 
replied  that  the  matter  was  in  charge  of 
the  head  of  the  sociological  department 
of  the  company,  a  salaried  employe  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
who  selects  the  ministers.  They  in  turn 
are  paid  by  the  company. 

Captain  Philip  Van  Cise,  of  the  Colo- 
•rado  National  Guard,  put  the  case  of 
•the  closed  camps  in  this  way: 

"I  believe  that  in  the  coal  camps  the 
•real  cause  for  complaint  of  the  miners 
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There  never  has  been  such  a  typewriter  line. 
For  completeness  and  comprehensiveness,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  this  line  can  ever  have  a  rival. 

WHATEVER  the  need  of  the  typewriter  user, 
whatever  the  purpose  for  which  he  intends  to 
use  the  machine,  whatever  his  preference  for 
one  form  of  construction  over  another,  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  typewriter  in  the  great  Remington  line  that  will 
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is  the  un-American  conduct  of  the  closa 
camps;  that  is,  the  camps  are  absolute!' 
closed  to  anybody  but  the  people  tha 
the  companies  wished  to  have  in  th> 
camps.  Consequently  there  is  very  little 
freedom  of  action. 

"I  find  from  observation  .  .  .  tha 
in  nearly  every  canon  the  situation  wa; 
different.  In  one  place  you  would  fine 
a  mining  company  that  was  very  gooc 
toward  its  men  and  toward  the  striken 
in  the  vicinity — that  is,  the  mine  guards 
stayed  on  its  own  property  and  behavec 
themselves.  At  the  very  next  canon  you 
might  find  where  the  mine  guards  hae 
gone  out  and  precipitated  trouble,  and 
in  another  place  you  would  find  that  the 
strikers  had  started  the  trouble.  It 
seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  six  of  one 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  Later  it 
seemed  like  the  strikers  had  more  of  an 
ascendency  and  were  trying  to  push 
their  advantage. 

"The  strikers  had  a  just  complaint  on 
the  closed  camps.  When  you  get  in  a 
closed  camp,  you  are  either  allowed  to 
own  no  property  or  if  you  own  any, 
your  rights  in  the  camp  are  absolutely 
subject  to  the  coal  companies.  . 
If  any  person  .  .  .  doesn't  do  as 
wanted  he  can  be  ordered  out  of  camp." 

One  further  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony shows  how  completely  unmoved 
and  uninfluenced  the  leading  independ- 
ent operator  in  Colorado  has  been  by  the 
movement  which,  in  a  half  dozen  years, 
has  completely  changed  the  attitude  of 
most  of  the  leading  employers  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  liability  for  in- 
dustrial accidents.  Commissioner  Weir 
stock  was  questioning  John  C.  Osgo 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
the  Victor-American  Company: 

Ques.  "If   a   workman   loses   his   life 
are  his  dependents  compensated  in 
way?" 

Ans.  "Not  necessarily.    In  some  cas 
they  are,  in  some  not." 

Ques.  "If  he  is  crippled  for  life,  is 
there  any  compensation  ?" 

Ans.  "No,  sir,  there  is  none." 

Ques.  "Have  any  steps  been  taken  to 
compensate  injured  workers  or  their  de- 
pendents for  injuries  received?" 

Ans.  "No.  Among  those  a  certain 
number  of  them  belong  to  certain  organ- 
izations of  their  own  that  they  con- 
tribute to.  So  far  as  my  company  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  organization  which 
attempts  to  pay  for  these  injuries.  In 
specific  cases  we  have  paid.  In  cases 
where  we  thought  we  were  legally  liable, 
we  have  attempted  to  settle  without  a 
trial." 

Ques.  "In  other  words,  the  burden  of 
the  injury  falls  on  the  worker  and  OD 
his  dependents?" 

Ans.  "Yes,  sir." 

Ques.  "The  question  is  suggested  as 
to  whether  their  pay  goes  on  if  they  are 
injured,  during  the  period  of  injury?" 

Ans.  "It  does  not." 

Ques.  "Then  the  whole  burden  is- 
thrown  directly  on  their  shoulders?" 

Ans.  "Yes,  sir." 

Ques.  "The  industry  bears  none  of 
it?" 

Ans.  "No,  the  industry  bears  none  of 
it." 
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Immigration  Bill  passed  the  Serial 
January  2  with  the  literacy  test  to  whic 
President  Wilson  objects.  An  amendmen 
exempts  Belgian  agricultural  workers. 

story  of  two  dramas  at   Sing   Sin 
and  an  intimate  glimpse  of  what  the  nev 
spirit    in   the   prison     meant   at    Cliristma 
time.     Page  396. 

•yEACH  people  at  a  glance  and  take  thi 
lesson  into  the  streets  —  this  is  what  the 
Massachusetts  anti-alcohol  campaigners 
are  doing,  by  means  of  a  stereopticon  on 
an  automobile.  Page  398. 

three  political  parties  in  Pennsyj- 
vania  pledged  themselves  to  workmen's 
compensation  last  fall.  For  two  sessions 
the  State  Compensation  Commission  has 
brought  forward  a  bill.  The  greatness  of 
the  Pennsylvania  need  and  inadequacies  in 
this  bill  were  bought  out  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meetings  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  Labor  Legislation.  Page  402. 

QLOTH  top  shoes  have  thrown  hundred 
""   of  shoe  cutters  out  of  work  this  win- 
ter —  but  one  of  the   factors   entering  into 
problems    of    unemployment    discussed    at 
the  Philadelphia  conferences.     Page  402. 

the  holiday  meetings  of  the  statis- 
ticians committees  were  appointed 
co-operate  with  national,  state  and  loca 
authorities  to  make  the  census  more  serv- 
iceable. Page  403. 

"A  complete   reconstruction   of   "econon 

ic   philosophy"    is   demanded   by   the 
changed   conditions    which    have   i_ome    in, 
since  Ricardo  and  the  rest  laid  the  found- 
ations of  English  theory,"  said  Prof.  John 
H.    Gray,   in    his   presidential    address   be 
fore  the  American   Economic  Associatior 
Page  404. 

<  '\\fHAT  is  going  on  under  our  eyes,' 
said  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  as  president 
of  the  Sociologists,  "is  not  the  breaking-up 
of  society,  but  the  painful  struggle  upward 
of  sections  of  the  laboring  class  which 
have  been  in  the  most  depressed  and  help- 
less condition."  Page  405. 

AN  industrial  education  survey  in  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  saved  the  city  $250,000  and 
provided  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
Conference  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  Page 
399. 

'p'HE  Seamen's     Bill     has     been  reported 
back   to   the   Senate   by   the    Commerce 
Committee  with  recommendation  that  it  be 
sent  to  conference. 

LOS  ANGELES  has  a  Municipal  Chari- 
ties Commission  with  large  power  — 
which  is  being  challenged  in  the  courts. 
Its  report  is  reviewed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Societies  for 
Organizing  Charity.  Page  400. 

law  prohibiting  alien  labor  on  pub- 
lic work  was  declared  by  the  appellate 
division  of  the  New  York  state  supreme 
court  to  be  void  in  the  New  York  City 
subway  case.  The  case  is  to  be  appealed. 


EW    STEP    IN    CITY    CHARITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  director  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
and  professor  of  social  economy  at 
Columbia  University,  has  accepte.d  a  tem- 
porary appointment  as  director  of  social 
investigations  in  the  New  York  city  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities. 

By  so  doing  he  undertakes  to  organize 
the  department's  augmented  investigat- 
ing staff  in  line  with  Commissioner 
Kingsbury's  policy  of  going  beyond  the 
routine  acceptance  or  rejection  of  per- 
sons proposed  as  public  charges. 

This  work  was  begun  last  year.  How 
the  eighty-five  regular  examiners  in  the 
department  were  supplemented  six 
months  ago  by  a  temporary  staff  of 
forty-seven  special  examiners,  employed 
to  re-investigate  children  dependent  on 
the  city  in  private  institutions,  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  families  of  such  children 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  their  with- 
drawal from  institutions,  has  already 
been  told  in  THE  SURVEY.  It  was  the 
appointment  of  this  special  staff  without 
examination  that  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  inquired  into  so  minutely  in 
its  investigation  of  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment was  so  impressed  by  the  social  ser- 
vice work  of  these  special  examiners 
that  in  drawing  up  the  budget  for  1915 
it  allowed  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  regular  visitors  of  the  depart- 
ment from  85  to  120,  and  changed  the 
name  from  "examiner  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions" to  "social  investigator".  At 
the  same  time  it  established  the  new 
position  of  director,  at  a  salary  of  $4,- 
000.  The  director  is  in  charge  of  the 
entire  staff  of  social  investigators. 

A  competitive  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  this  position  will  be  held  and 
a  permanent  appointment  made.  Mr. 
Devine  has  secured  a  partial  leave  of 
absence  from  his  duties  at  Columbia  to 
enable  him  to  fill  the  breach.  In  re- 
organizing and  districting  the  municipal 
case  work,  he  brings  to  bear  eighteen 
years'  experience  as  general  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

In  describing  the  new  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Investigations,  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury  said:  "It  is  the  intention  to  con- 
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solidate  the  work  of  various  bureaus  in 
the  department  in  which  investigations 
are  made  for  different  purposes.  Under 
existing  conditions  a  family  will  some- 
times be  visited  by  the  representatives  of 
two  or  three  bureaus  in  quick  succession 
because  a  patient  has  to  be  admitted  to 
a  hospital  and  at  the  same  time  children 
committed  to  an  institution.  Under  the 
new  plan  such  duplicate  visiting  will  be 
avoided  and  a  single  investigation  once 
made  will  suffice  for  all  purposes  until 
conditions  in  the  family  change. 

"Better  co-operation  with  private 
agencies  should  also  result  from  the  new 
organization.  If  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  visiting  by  public  and  private 
agencies  can  be  avoided  it  will  not  only 
save  expense,  but  will  save  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  to  ask  for  aid  and 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  relief.  An 
improved  system  of  records  is  being 
worked  out  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
commissioners  of  accounts  office. 

The  department,  through  the  new 
bureau,  will  seek  to  improve  its  relations 
with  the  hospitals  and  children's  institu- 
tions in  which  public  charges  are  cared 
for,  and  to  obtain  systematically  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  in- 
crease and  diminish  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic dependence." 


THE  MISFORTUNE  OF  PEACE 
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Weed  in  the  Hew   York   Tribu-ne 
CHEER   UP,   BO!     THINK   OF  THE  GUYS 

IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

HUH  !    THEY'SE  GOT  A  CHANCE  OF 
BEIN'  SHOT! 


NATIONAL  EFFORTS  CRYSTAL- 
LIZING FOR  PEACE 

A  MEETING  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  January  10,  looking  toward 
the  organization  of  women  through- 
out the  country  in  a  peace  movement. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  emergency 
committees  and  other  groups  that  have 
been  organized  and  stirred  as  the  result 
of  the  lectures  given  by  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence  and  Madame  Schwimmer  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Nashville  and  St.  Paul.  These  are 
uniting  in  a  meeting  originally  arranged 
by  the  Washington  group,  which  has 
been  enlarged  by  informal  invitation 
sent  out  to  all  the  national  organizations 
of  women  who  have  standing  peace 
committees,  such  as  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs;  the  National 
Council  of  Women ;  the  Women's  De- 
partment of  the  World's  Peace  Founda- 
tion ;  the  National  Socialist  Women's 
Committee;  the  National  Inter-Collegiate 
Alumnae  Association ;  the  National 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
the  National  Suffrage  Association;  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League ; 
the  National  League  of  Teachers'  Or- 
ganizations; the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association ;  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  the  International 
Congress  of  Farm  Women  and  the  Moth- 
ers' Congress.  The  Church  Peace  Union, 
World's  Peace  Foundation,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  the  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  the  American 
Peace  League,  and  other  bodies  have 
been  invited  to  be  represented. 

In  THE  SURVEY  for  December  9  (page 
230)  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  told  of  her 
plan  for  a  "union  for  constructive 
peace"  and  of  committees  then  organ- 
ized in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington. The  institution  of  the  Chicago 
Emergency  Federation  of  Peace  Forces 
is  fairly  typical  of  developments  since. 
After  Mrs.  Lawrence  spoke  there,  a 
small  committee  was  organized  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  her  program. 
This  committee  called  a  number  of  peo- 
ple to  a  luncheon  at  the  City  Club. 

Representatives  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations took  part:  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  Political  Equality  League, 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  Socialist 
Women's  League,  Chicago  School  of 
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Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Penny  Phone 
League,  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation, 
Iroquois  Club,  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  Young 
People's  Socialist  League,  Chicago  Pro- 
gressive Club,  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage 
Association,  Social  Service  Club,  Single 
Tax  Club,  National  Socialist  Party, 
Federation  of  Churches,  National  Social- 
ist Women's  Committee,  Executive 
Board  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  Women's  City  Club,  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  Socialist  Party  of 
Cook  County. 

While  many  of  these  delegates  came 
uninstructed  and  could  therefore  not 
speak  authoritatively  for  their  organiza- 
tions, it  is  significant  that  after  a  full 
discussion  a  tentative  program  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  those  present. 
This  program  is  on  the  whole  in  line 
with  the  programs  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Control  (Normal  Angell 
and  others)  of  England,  the  "Ligue  des 
Pays  Neutres"  of  Switzerland,  the 
Woman's  Movement  for  Constructive 
Peace  (Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence  of  Lon- 
don), the  International  Peace  Bureau 
(Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine  of  Bel- 
gium), the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  South 
German  Social  Democrats,  the  Anti-War 
Council  ("Anti-Oorlog  Rad")  of  Hol- 
land, the  League  of  Peace  (Hamilton 
Holt),  and  others. 

Other  organizations  have  come  in 
since,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jane  Addams  the  new  society  is  starting 
off  with  much  vigor. 

Its  tentative  program  follows: 

Object:  To  organize  all  peace  forces  and 
to  bring  their  pressure  to  bear  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  governments  of  the  world 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  following  ends : 

I. — To  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities : 
Either 

1.  The   President   of   the   United    States 
shall  be  urged  to  invite  the  neutral  nations 
of  Europe  to  send  envoys  to  meet  pur  en- 
voys to  be  appointed  by  him.     This  joint 
delegation  shall  urge  upon  the  nations  now 
at   war   that   they   declare   a   cessation    of 
hostilities  until  the  message  of  our  nation 
shall  have  been  delivered.     This  armistice, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  permanent  peace. 

Or 

2.  An    early    conference    of    the   neutral 
powers  of  the  world  shall  be  held,  which 
conference    shall    issue    a    joint    offer    of 
mediation  to  the  warring  nations. 

II. — To  ensure  such  terms  of  settlement 
as  will  prevent  this  war  from  being  but  the 
prelude  to  new  'wars,  and  as  will  hold  the 
belligerent  powers  to  their  slogan  that  "this 
is  a  war  to  end  war" : 

1.  No  province  shall  be  transferred  from 
one  government  to  another  without  the  con- 
sent of  plebiscite  of  the  population  of  such 
province.     The  plebiscite,  in,  which  women 
shall  be  included,  shall  be  taken  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  neutral  nations. 

2.  No  war  indemnities  shall  be  assessed. 

3.  No  treaty,  alliance,  or  other  arrange- 
ment shall  be  entered  upon  by  any  nation; 
unless  ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.     Adequate  machinery   for   insuring 
democratic  control  of  foreign  policies  shall 
be  created. 


III. — To  place  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  upon  securer  foundations : 

1.  Foreign   policies   of  nations   shall   not 
be  aimed  at  creating  alliances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  "balance  of  power," 
but  shall  be  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  "Concert  of  Nations,"  with 

(a)  A  court  or  courts  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  between  nations; 

(b)  An    international    congress,    with 
legislative     and     administrative     powers 
over  international  affairs,  and  with  per- 
manent  committees   in  place   of   present 
secret  diplomacy; 

(c)  An  international  police  force. 

2.  As  an  immediate  step  in  this  direction, 
a    permanent    League   of    Neutral    Nations 
(League  of  Peace)  shall  be  formed,  whose 
members  shall  bind  themselves  to  settle  all 
difficulties  arising  between  them  by  arbitra- 
tion, judicial  or  legislative  procedure,  and 
who    shall    create    an    international    police 
force  for  mutual  protection  against  attack. 
'  3.  National  disarmament  shall  be  effected 
in  the  following  manner :    It  shall  be  con- 
tingent  upon   the    adoption   of   this   peace 
program  by  a  sufficient  number  of  nations, 
or  by  nations  of  sufficient  power  to  insure 
protection  to  those  disarmed.     It  shall  be 
graduated  in  each  nation  to  the  degree  of 
disarmanent  effected  in  the  other  nations, 
and  progressively  reduced  until  finally  com- 
plete. 

4.  The  protection  of  private  property  at 
->sea,  of  neutral  commerce  and  of  communi- 
cations shall  be  secured  by  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  seas  and  of  such  maritime  trade 
routes    as    the    Dardenelles,   the   Panama, 
Suez  and  Kiel  Canals,  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, etc. 

5.  National  and  international  action  shall 
be  secured  to  remove  the  economic  causes 
of   war. 

6.  The  democracies  of  the  world  shall  be 
extended  and  reinforced  by  general  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  self-government 
and  by  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women. 

The  following  are  supplementary 
propositions: 

1st. — That  we  sustain  the  peace  trea- 
ties which  have  been  negotiated  by  the 
United  States,  and  urge  that  other  coun- 
tries be  included. 

2nd. — That  we  protest  against  the 
movement  to  increase  our  national  arma- 
ments upon  the  ground  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  attack ;  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  moment  of  panic  and  alarm  is  not 
the  best  time  to  determine  upon  a  na- 
tional policy. 


TO   PROMOTE    PREPAREDNES! 
FOR  PEACE 

AS      A      COUNTERSTROKE      tO       the 

leagues  of  security  and  other  move- 
ments for  increased  military  and  naval 
expenditure  in  Washington,  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  the  American  League 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armament  was 
organized  in  New  York  last  week  un- 
der the  permanent  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  with  L.  Hol- 
lihgsworth  Wood  as  secretary.  The  call 
for  the  meeting,  which  was  signed  by 
more  than  a  dozen  men  and  women  in 
New  York,  closed  with  these  words: 

"We  prefer  that  our  nation  should  be 
the  first  moral  power  in  the  world  rather 
than  that  it  should  rank  high  on  the  roll 
of  military  and  naval  powers." 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Bishop 
Greer,  and  on  motion  of  George  Foster 
Peabody,  who  pointed  out  that  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  our  appropriations  now 
go  into  pensions  and  armament,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

"Resolved,  That  the  true  policy  of  this 
country  is  not  to  increase  its  land  and 
sea  forces,  but  to  retain  for  productive 
and  humanizing  outlay  the  vast  sums 
demanded  for  armaments,  and  to  wait 
steadfastly  for  the  day  when  we  may 
offer  our  disinterested  aid  in  helping  the 
nations  of  Europe,  crippled  and  pros- 
trate by  excess  of  militarism,  to  free 
themselves  and  the  world  from  the  waste 
and  the  terror  of  heaped-up  instruments 
of  destruction." 

Dr.  Butler,  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of 
the  Independent,  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis 
Island,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Dr. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  Rabbi  Braun,  and  Morris 
Hillquit,  were  among  those  who  spoke. 
A  resolution  endorsing  the  President's 
stand  in  the  matter  of  armament  and 
the  recommendation  by  Lillian  D.  Wald 
that  he  be  asked  to  call  a  meeting  of  "the 
nation's  most  courageous  thinkers  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  federation.'' 
were  referred  to  an  organizing  commit- 
tee. 


Sinews  of  War  Against  the  White  Plague 

EXPENDITURES  IN  1914,  OF  THE  STATES  LEADING  IN  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS 


STATE  PUBLIC 

New  York $3,217,858 

Illinois    • 1,776,628 

Pennsylvania    1,625,623 

Massachusetts    : 1.191,813 

Colorado    96,500 


PRIVATE 
$1.725,769 
534,100 
473,913 
301,707 
737,798 


TOTAL 

$4,943,627 

2,310,728 

2,099,536 

1,493,520 

834,298 


The  percentage  of  money,  from  public  funds  spent  in  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  is  steadily  increasing.  According  to  the  statistical  report  just  issued 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  over 
66.8  per  cent  of  the  $20,500,000  spent  in  1914,  came  from  municipal,  county,  state, 
or  federal  sources.  Five  years  ago,  the  percentage  was  53.  The  National  As- 
sociation considers  this  increase  significant  since  it  indicates  "a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  institutional  care  of  the  consumptive  from  the  private  purse  to  the 
general  public  purse  where  it  rightfully  belongs." 
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In  the  course  of  her  remarks  Miss 
d  referred  to  a  meeting  held  early 
in  the  fall  at  the  Nurses'  Settlement  of 
a  group  deeply  concerned  in  the  social 
aspects  of  the  war.  Out  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  day  grew  the  conviction 
that 

"the  immediate  menace  lies  within 
our  boundaries,  not  outside.  An  em- 
bryonic military  party,  with  Euro- 
pean militaristic  potentialities,  may 
lie  within  this  agitation.  And  it  can  be 
readily  conceived  that  it  might  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President,  if  we,  being  sus- 
pected of  war  plans,  lose  the  great  op- 
portunity of  establishing  peace  upon 
different  terms  from  any  that  have  ever 
been  proposed  at  the  end  of  any  war. 

"I  may  speak  for  at  least  some  of  the 
group  that  gathered  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
declaring  that,  in  our  judgment,  nothing 
would  so  hamper  the  United  States  in 
turning  the  scales  for  peace  as  an  agi- 
tation upon-  the  possibilities  of  war  in 
America.  Nothing  would  so  limit  our 
influence  in  fashioning  that  peace  on 
permanent  lines  as  pre-occupation  with 
the  business  of  arming  ourselves.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  points  need  no 
extended  statement.  We  do  not  want 
militarism  stirred  up  among  us.  We 
would  have  an  international  good  will 
stamped  in  upon  the  public  mind.  Thus 
far  we  may  rejoice  that  the  American 
people  have  not  been  stampeded  into 
building  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy. 
We  have  confidence  that  the  nation  will 
take  steps,  quietly,  scientifically  and  ex- 
pertly, to  bring  whatever  defence  may  be 
considered  necessary  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

"However  some  of  us  may  differ  on 
the  question  of  complete  disarmament, 
international  regulation,  or  what  not,  I 
believe  that  all  would  unite  upon  the 
danger  and  the  immorality  of  ammuni- 
tion in  any  form  being  a  source  of  priv- 
ate profit.  Perhaps  history  will  show 
that  the  present  terrible  war  is  in  some 
way  linked  up  with  private  armories 
and  ship-yards.  It  concerns  us,  who  are 
thinking  socially  about  this  matter,  to 
be  absolutely  sane  on  every  aspect  of 
the  question. 

"We  would  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
such  action  as  will  make  armament-mak- 
ing with  us  solely  a  governmental  func- 
tion, and  hereafter  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  raw  material  from  which  arms 
and  explosives  might  be  made. 

"Here  on  a  new  continent,  with  blood 
drawn  from  each  of  the  great  nations 
now  in  the  struggle,  we  have  tried  out 
a  great  experiment;  many  races  from 
many  states  have  demonstrated  the  logic 
and  the  practicability  of  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  we  are  not  alone  in  this 'ex- 
periment. The  United  States  has  been 
the  model  for  South  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  in  the  development  of  unity  em- 
bracing diversity,  the  nation  composed 
of  states. 

"The  vigorous  formative  influence  of 
America  should  be  exerted  among  the 
nations  for  a  new  order.  That  may  be 
our  President's  great  opportunity.  In- 
stead of  urging  public  inquiry  into  war 
equipment,  we  recommend  a  conference 
of  the  nation's  most  courageous  think- 


The  CORNER  STONE  of  the  CASTLE 


By  CHARLES  HAAG 


In  these  days  of  militarism  and  snowbound  trenches,  of  dynastic 
power  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  vast  numbers  of  humble  men,  there  is 
especial  significance  in  this  work  of  an  immigrant  Swedish  sculptor,  re- 
cently erected  near  Chicago  as  a  memorial  to  a  social  prophet  of  our 
tinftes — a  challenger  of  human  privilege  and  a  harbinger  of  good  will 
among  men 

HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD 


ers,  to  be  called  by  the  President,  to 
discuss  America's  opportunity  for  for- 
warding a  world  federation.  America's 
problem  is  not  preparedness  for  war,  but 
preparedness  for  peace." 

THE    ROUNDED  SERVICE  OF 
GRACE  H.  DODGE 

A  LIFE  of  ardent  participation 
in  social,  educational  and  religious  ac- 
tivities— none  the  less  distinguished  be- 
cause it  so  successfully  avoided  publicity 
— has  just  come  to  a  close  in  the  death 
of  Grace  H.  Dodge,  of  New  York  city. 
Known  most  widely  perhaps  as  chair- 
man of  the  national  board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Miss 
Dodge  had  also  done  a  life-work  in 
other  fields. 

She  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Vigilance  Committee,  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  and  of  help  in  orga- 
nizing the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion. She  was  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
city,  having  been  appointed  by  Mayor 
Grace  in  1887.  Her  interest  in  educa- 
tion found  expression  also  in  Teachers' 


College,  Columbia  University,  in  the 
founding  of  which  she  was  the  most 
aggressive  spirit  and  whose  benefactor, 
treasurer  and  trustee  she  continued  to 
be  for  many  years.  She  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

In  the  Girls'  Clubs  of  New  York 
city,  which  she  founded,  Miss  Dodge 
gave  expression  to  her  genius  for  per- 
sonal relationship,  which  was  so  marked 
in  all  her  work.  Her  talks  at  the  clubs' 
meetings  have  been  published,  and  her 
volume,  A  Bundle  of  Letters  for  Busy 
Girls,  was  originally  written  in  the 
form  of  letters  for  the  members  of 
these  clubs. 

When  the  national  board  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  had  been  in  existence  five 
years,  John  R.  Mott  said  of  it:  "It  has 
done  more  than  I  thought  could  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished  in  twenty  years." 
The  national  headquarters  building  in 
New  York  city  has  been  called  a  monu- 
ment to  Miss  Dodge,  for  it  was  the 
product  of  her  foresight  and  she  was 
the  natural  and  accepted  leader  of  the 
work  that  went  on  within  its  walls. 
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HE  CHANGE  OF  SCENES  AT  SING  SING  PRISON-By 
GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 

Two  DRAMAS  were  recently  en-  ing  a  court  of  last  resort  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  the  lower  court  consisting 
of  five  prisoners.  This  is  part  of  the 
system  of  self  government  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Golden  Rule  Brother- 
hood, the  organization  of  the  prisoners. 
A  case  was  called  and  the  young  ser- 


acted  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  one  on 
Christmas  Day  and  the  other  on  the 
day  following.  One  was  described  on 
the  front  page  of  every  New  York 
daily;  the  other  has  until  now  gone  un- 
noticed. The  first  was  a  play — part  of 


the    Christmas    Day    program  —  which      geant-at-arms,   himself   doing   time,   led 


was  presented  in  the  prison  chapel  "for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage"  before 
being  brought  to  one  of  the  New  York 
city  theaters.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
country  girl  discouraged  in  her  efforts 
to  earn  a  living  in  the  big  metropolis. 
Meeting  a  girlhood  friend  from  her 
own  village,  who  has  fallen  among  evil 
associates,  she  herself  is  about  to  join 
them  in  an  automobile  tour,  understand- 
ing the  price  to  be  paid.  News  comes 
that  her  mother  is  expected  to  die  and 
she  returns  home.  Those  with  evil  de- 
signs eventually  follow,  but  their  bland- 
ishments no  longer  allure.  By  her  ex- 
ample she  helps  to  reclaim  her  way- 
ward friend,  and  a  happy  conclusion 
is  reached  when  she  accepts  the  man 
of  her  choice. 

The  name  of  the  play  is  Sinners. 
However  much  this  fact  may  have 
seemed  like  "rubbing  it  in"  on  the  audi- 
ence, the  irony  in  no  wise  detracted 
from  the  prisoners'  hearty  enjoyment 
of  the  .performance,  and  they  applauded 
vigorously  when  the  machinations  of 


forward  a  middle-aged  prisoner.  From 
his  wiry  build  to  his  iron  gray  hair, 
his  sharp,  determined  features  and  a 
posture  that  almost  spoke  defiance,  he 
seemed  to  typify  unbending  hardness, 
as  he  gazed  steadily  into  the  faces  of 
the  judges. 

By  the  lower  court  he  stood  con- 
victed of  insolent  language  to  a  prison 
officer.  At  the  request  of  the  court  of 
appeals  he  began  his  statement.  Those 
who  knew  him  were  expecting  a  flare 
up  of  ill  tempered  railing.  What  he 
said,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  it  was 
in  substance  this: 

"I  ask  the  court  for  leave  to  with- 
draw my  appeal.  I  had  prepared  argu- 
ments on  several  grounds  against  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  and  I  still 
feel  that  it  was  not  quite  fair  to  me. 
But  on  further  reflection  I  have  de- 
cided that  even  a  successful  appeal 
would  not  attain  the  object  I  most  de- 
sire. The  first  trial  created  a  wrong 
impression  of  my  character  and  it  is 
my  earnest  desire  to  remove  that  im- 
pression as  much  as  possible.  I  have 


the  wicked  failed  and  the  heroine  chose      concluded  that  the  best  way  to  do  that 


the  "straight  and  narrow."  The  guess 
may  be  hazarded  that  if  the  moral  of 
the  play  stirs  any  guilty  consciences 
they  will  be  quite  as  numerous  in  the 
Broadway  audiences  as  at  Sing  Sing. 

The  players  whose  arduous  task  it 
was  to  give  the  performance  twice  over 
with  only  fifteen  minutes  intermis- 
sion— the  prison  chapel  seats  only  half 
the  prisoners  at  one  time — will  be  for- 
tunate if  they  find  audiences  of  "out- 
siders" as  responsive  and  appreciative. 
It  was  a  rare  treat — this  first  presenta- 
tion of  a  real  play  at  Sing  Sing.  And 
as  one  mingled  in  the  crowd — serious 
faces  now  lighted  up — it  seemed  as 
though  the  zest  of  life  had  suddenly 
flooded  in.  The  very  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion between  the  acts  contrasted  re- 
freshingly with  the  inhuman  silence 
which  used  to  be  so  strictly  enforced. 

The  drama  of  the  following  day  was 
also  enacted  in  the  prison  chapel — 
serving  this  time  not  as  a  playhouse  but 
as  a  courtroom.  A  session  of  the  pris- 
oners' self  government  court  was  about 
to  convene.  The  barren  gray  of  the 


is  to  withdraw  my  appeal  and  publicly 
acknowledge  that  I  was  wrong  in  re- 
senting, in  the  manner  I  did,  what  I 
considered  unjust  imputations  by  the 
officer.  Therefore  I  now  say  that  I 
was  wrong  and  deserving  of  censure 
and  punishment.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  Golden  Rule  Brother- 
hood, and  have  felt  keenly  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  to  stand  trial  before 
them.  I  harbor  no  resentment  against 
the  officer  and  assure  the  court  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  hear  any  other  com- 
plaint against  me.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
my  appeal." 

It  was  simple  and  earnest,  and  every 
syllable  gave  fuller  meaning  to  the  man's 
sincerity.  In  one  episode  was  dram- 
atized what  many  people  are  calling  "the 
wonderful  thing  Tom  Osborne  is  doing 
at  Sing  Sing."  But  the  new  warden 
says  "it  is  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
wonderful  thing."  He  calls  it  a  "wave 
of  righteousness."  And  you  begin  to 
understand  it  in  a  large,  simple  way 
when  you  learn  what  it  means  in  daily 
happenings.  There  are  the  shoe  ship- 


room    and    its    prison    benches    was    no      ments,  for  instance.     According  to  the 


longer  glossed  over  by  the  glow  of 
footlights  in  the  darkness,  but  con- 
fronted one  coldly.  Some  200  gray 
clad  prisoners  presented  rows  of  seri- 
ous yet  interested  faces.  Behind  the 
dingy  table  sat  Warden  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  the  principal  keeper  and  the 


foreman  of  the  prison  shoe  shop,  thefts 
were  almost  the  regular  rule.  Each 
pair  of  shoes  a  prisoner  used  to  receive 
was  supposed  to  last  nine  months.  But 
they  often  wore  out  sooner.  To  get 
a  fresh  or  a  more  comfortable  pair  for 
himself  or  a  friend  inside  the  walls, 


prison  physician — these  three  constitut-      many  a   prisoner   at  work   in   the  shoe 


shop  stole.  Now,  thanks  on  the  on< 
hand  to  the  new  and  open  confidence 
in  the  latent  spirit  of  the  men,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  a  decent  regarc 
for  their  feet,  every  shipment  of  shoes 
since  December  7  has  been  complete 
according  to  the  foreman  of  the  sho« 
shop,  though  in  the  two  years  prior 
there  never  was  a  shipment  that  wa< 
not  short. 

Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  stamped 
envelopes — sixteen  of  them  taken  from 
the  prison  printing  shop.  They  were 
handed  to  the  warden  one  day  by  a 
prisoner  who  said  that  he  had  regularly 
been  helping  himself  so  as  to  send 
"crooked"  letters — letters  mailed  not  in 
accordance  with  the  prison  regulations 
— to  his  wife.  He  told  the  warden  that 
he  didn't  feel  right  about  doing  it  any 
more. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  since  self  government  came  in  early 
in  December  there  has  been  not  a  sin- 
gle violation  of  the  rules  serious  enough 
to  warrant  "punishment" — that  is,  im- 
prisonment in  the  dark  cells.  There 
used  to  be  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  a  day.  The  self  government  court 
heard  in  twenty-four  days  in  Decem- 
ber, thirty-three  cases  of  minor  viola- 
tions. Sixteen  of  these  were  on  charges 
preferred  by  "delegates"  elected  by  the 
prisoners  from  their  own  ranks.  The 
rest  were  by  prison  officers.  In  five 
cases  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty. 
Three  cases  were  dismissed  and  three 
verdicts  of  not  guilty  were  rendered. 
In  the  other  cases  the  defendants  were 
found  guilty.  Appeals  may  be  taken 
by  the  defendant  or  a  representative 
of  the  officers  who  attends  all  sessions 
of  the  court  and  may  consider  that  the 
court  has  been  too  lenient.  In  the  cases 
of  five  appeals  thus  made  by  defend- 
ants and  two  by  officers,  the  higher 
court  has  sustained  the  lower  court, 
with  one  exception,  when  it  agreed  with 
the  appealing  officer  that  the  lower 
court  had  been  too  lenient.  The  juris- 
diction of  these  courts  covers  all  in- 
fractions of  rules — even  to  assault  and 
attempt  to  escape. 

Every  outside  observer  thus  far  has 
been  struck  by  the  dignity  and  fairness 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  prisoners' 
court,  and  the  ability  of  its  judges  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  situations  with  de- 
spatch and  directness.  Not  less  impres- 
sive is  the  fine  spirit  of  guards  and 
keepers  who  come  before  the  court  in 
connection  with  complaints  against  pris- 
oners. They  accord  to  these  prisoner- 
judges  real  respect  and  deference.  And 
there  have  been  dramatic  moments  in 
the  court — as  when  a  New  York  judge 
who  had  given  a  man  a  long  sentence 
sat  as  an  interested  listener  while  this 
same  man  on  the  prison  bench  dis- 
pensed justice  to  his  fellow  prisoners. 

The  first  Christmas  at  Sing  Sing  un- 
der the  "new  order"  had  much  more 
than  the  performance  of  a  play  to  make 
it  noteworthy.  There  was  a  human 
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SING    SING   PRISONERS    SEE   A    PLAY  S    FIRST   PERFORMANCE 


In  several  western  penitentiaries  plays  have  occasionally  been  given  by  professional  companies.  But  on  Christmas  Day 
the  men  at  Sing  Sing  not  only  saw  the  first  to  be  performed  there  but  witnessed  the  initial  presentation  of  the  play  itself — 
which  is  now  being  produced  in  New  York  city.  Its  title  is  Sinners,  but  its  moral  is  likely  to  find  quite  as  many  guilty 
consciences  in  audiences  of  outsiders  as  at  Sing  Sing  The  performance  in  prison  was  through  the  courtesy  of  the  theatri- 
cal manager.  William  A.  ttrady.  whose  daughter.  Alice  Brady,  plays  one  of  the  principal  roles. 


touch  in  everything.  The  warden, 
though  not  himself  a  smoker,  sent  a 
box  of  cigarettes  to  every  prisoner. 
They  were  labelled  "Torn  Brown" — the 
name  under  which  Mr.  Osborrie  spent 
a  week  in  a  cell  at  Auburn.  "Have 
one,"  said  a  prisoner  to  the  warden's 
guest  who  had  handed  him  the  box, 
"it  makes  me  feel  like  a  regular  warden 
myself  to  be  able  to  offer  a  man  a 
good  smoke." 

The  old  cell  house  has  seen  some 
unusual  sights,  and  one  was  added  to 
the  list  when  three  friends  of  the 
warden  on  Christmas  Eve  came  upon 
a  pair  of  coarse  prison  socks  hung  out- 
side the  grated  door  of  a  cell.  Inside, 
a  gray  haired  old  man  lay  asleep.  Next 
morning  he  found  an  orange,  a  few 
nuts  and  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  he 
shared  his  amazement  with  a  guard  to 
whom  he  said  that  he  didn't  know  he 
had  a  friend  left  "outside." 

Up  in  the  dormitory  where,  owing  to 
the  crowded  condition  at  Sing  Sing, 
some  200  prisoners  have  cots  in  one 
big  room,  two  prisoners  helped  make 
things  cheerful  with  a  violin  and  a  gui- 
tar. When  the  warden's  friends  start- 
ed a  "grand  march"  the  whole  crowd 
looked  on  incredulously  for  a  moment, 
and  then  all  joined  in — the  old  and 
grizzled  as  well  as  the  younger.  And 
those  200  grown  men  wound  up  the  cel- 
ebration with  "London  Bridge  is  Fall- 
ing Down."  It  was  all  done  with  a 
sort  of  high  courtesy  and  not  even  a 
semblance  of  "rough  house." 

The  dreariness  of  Christmas  in  Sing 
Sing  has  heretofore  been  all  the  harder 
because  of  the  long  hours  in  the  cells — 
to  which  the  prisoners  were  marched 
back  after  breakfast  in  the  mess  hall. 
The  one  other  meal  served  during  the 
<lny  was  brought  to  the  cells.  Under 


this  arrangement  more  of  the  keepers 
and  guards  could  have  Christmas  with 
their  families,  but  it  meant  a  lonely  day 
for  the  prisoners.  This  year  the  fel- 
lowship in  being  together  at  the  play 
and  at  dinner  afterward  made  a  great 
difference,  especially  since  the  old  pris- 
on rule  of  silence  has  been  abolished 
by  Warden  Osborne.  We  used  to  de- 
prive prisoners  of  any  chance  to  prac- 
tise the  ordinary  amenities  of  life  and 
then  expect  them  on  release  to  fit  at 
once  into  normal  relationships. 

Sing  Sing's  best  Christmas  was  com- 
ing to  a  close  when  there  came  one  of 
those  incidents  which  draw  men  close 
together,  whatever  their  station  or  "con- 
dition of  servitude."  A  tired  warden 
had  just  started  his  dinner  when  the 
melody  of  an  old  Christmas  carol 
poured  in  from  the  next  room — men's 
voices,  full-throated  and  strong.  The 
prisoner-waiter,  remembering  his  Ger- 
man Christmas  times,  had  suggested  it 
and  some  of  the  prison  choir  had  been 
gotten  together.  As  the  strains  of  "Heil- 
ige  Nacht"  came  sturdily  from  these 
banished  men,  one  at  least  of  the  three 
at  the  warden's  table  will  confess  that 
for  a  moment  it  wasn't  easy  to  swallow 
— particularly  as  he  knew  the  group 
had  just  been  singing  to  the  nineteen 
condemned  men  in  the  death  house. 
Two  or  three  more  songs  followed,  and 
then  the  warden  left  his  dinner  to  join 
the  singers  and  play  them  a  good  lively 
march  on  the  piano.  It  was  a  relief 
and  further  loosened  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship which  the  singers  took  back 
to  their  cells. 

This  sketch  began  with  an  account  of 
two  dramas,  and  it  may  well  conclude 
with  a  reference  to  two  audiences — not 
however  those  who  looked  on  at  the 
dramas.  One  of  them  was  up  in  the 


dormitory  at  the  end  of  Christmas  eve- 
ning when  Warden  Osborne  visited  the 
men  at  their  request.  They  gathered 
around  him  and  then  he  told  them  some- 
thing of  his  hopes  and  plans — how  he 
was  not  there  to  reform  any  man,  but 
to  make  the  spirit  of  the  place  such 
that  the  man  who  wanted  to  go  straight 
would  have  th«  best  possible  chance, 
for  reform  comes  from  within.  He  ex- 
plained how  this  is  also  true  of  prison 
reform,  the  attitude  and  conduct  and 
work  of  the  men  "inside"  being  the 
real  factor  in  enlisting  the  concern  of 
the  outside  public.  It  is  team  play,  he 
said,  they  doing  their  part  and  he  do- 
ing his  to  show  the  world  that  new 
chance  for  initiative,  self  government 
and  incentive  for  shop  efficiency  is 
worth  while.  One  felt  that  to  a  man 
they  were  with  him. 

The  other  audience  was  down  in  the 
big  city  where  the  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference and  inertia  of  the  public  must 
be  overcome  if  the  prisoner  is  to  have 
a  decent  chance.  There  have  been 
many  kind-hearted  missionaries  to  the 
men  behind  bars.  But  here  was  a  man 
who  came  as  a  missionary  from  the 
prison  to  unthinking  outsiders — thrilling 
them  with  the  story  of  the  "wave  of 
righteousness"  up  the  river,  showing 
them  how  the  old  system  had  been  a 
failure,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  in  prison  are  second 
and  third  termers,  and  rousing  them  to 
a  conviction  that  society — which  meant 
every  man  in  the  audience — should  now 
try  to  understand  the  men  who  are 
as  much  victims  as  culprits  and  help 
open  the  prison  doors  which  lead — 
not  necessarily  to  the  outer  world — but 
to  the  inner  world  of  their  own  best 
selves,  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  as  men  among  men. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Efficient  Alcohol  Publicity 


By  Elizabeth    Tillon 


TWO  years     ago     next     April  a 
group     of     doctors     and     social 
workers  started  a  publicity  cam- 
paign against  alcohol.    The  facts 
were   to   be   given   to   thinking   men    in 
posters. 

In  the  past  months  these  novices  in 
publicity  have  learned  much,  and  as  this 
new  movement  towards  exhibits  is  grow- 
ing every  year,  what  I  have  to  record 
concerns  especially  exhibit-making. 

I  took  our  tentative  poster  exhibit  to 
the  biennial  meeting  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  at  Chicago  in 
June,  and  for  two  days  I  made  a  study 
of  what  people  will  and  will  not  read. 
We  had  a  long  poster,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  words, — the  one  that  was  printed 
on  the  cover  of  THE  SURVEY  for  August 
9;  1913,— "The  public  thinks  it  is  only 
heavy  drinking  that  harms.  Experi- 
ments show  that  even  moderate  drink- 
ing injures  health  and  lessens  efficiency," 
and  went  on  summing  up  the  case 
against  alcohol. 

It  is  an  excellent  poster  and  we  have 
sold  thousands,  but  at  that  exhibit  not 
one  person  read  it.  I  saw  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  words  will  be  read  in 
a  magazine  but  not  indoors  or  outdoors 
by  the  strolling  truth-seeker. 

That  poster  had  value.  Its  value  was 
to  teach  teachers— to  teach  the  convert- 
ed, give  them  facts  to  use  in  propa- 
ganda. I  also  had  several  charts.  One 
person  only  read  the  charts,  a  teacher. 
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She  was  getting  up  a  "better  babies" 
exhibit  for  her  county  fair  and  lighted 
on  a  chart  in  which  Von  Bunge  shows 
that  daughters  of  drunkards  tend  to  lose 
the  power  to  nurse  their  babies.  She 
asked  to  have  it  made  into  a  poster  that 
any  one  could  understand. 

The  posters  that  taught  the  strolling 
truth-seeker  were  big,  quick  statements, 
on  sheets  42  by  29  inches.  There  were 
four  that  got  themselves  read  constant- 
ly, because  they  could  be  read  at  a 
glance.  They  are  shown  in  miniature 
on  the  next  page.  Of  the  four,  the  one 
beyond  all  others  to  make  an  impression 
was  "Promotion  Only  to  Total  Abstain- 
ers, New  Rule,  Carnegie  Steel  Works, 
Pittsburg,  Pa."  I  saw,  in  propaganda, 
the  value  of  testimony  coming  from  the 
outsider. 

"Have   they   done   that?"    said    every- 


WAQES  LOWERED  BY  THAT 
DAILY  QUART  OF  BEER 


Tests  With  Type-setters 

When  they  took  the  equivalent  of 
about  a  quart  of  4  per  cent  beer 

They  averaged  a  loss  of  about  9 

per  cent  in  working  capacity. 

Paid  Piece  Work, — this  means 

Every  $1.00  earned  reduced 

to   91   cents. 


body.     "Why  there  must  be  something 
besides  fanaticism  in  total  abstinence." 

One  more  thing  that  I  learned  is  that, 
quickly  as  you  have  to  teach  the  man  at 
an  exhibit,  still  on  the  whole  he  is  there 
because  he  is  not  altogether  indifferent. 
I  saw  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
have  inside  the  man  who  is  with  you, 
the  selected  group.  These  minds  must 
first  be  taught, — and  are  taught  by 
pamphlets  and  charts  a  good  deal,  and 
still  more  by  big,  quick  truths.  More 
than  we  know  we  are  all  being  taught  by 
headlines.  But  before  reform  reforms 
the  man  outside  must  be  taught,  the  in- 
different or  hostile  man  in  the  street. 

We  have  got  to  simplify  our  truths 
and  take  them  into  the  street. 

On  my  return  to  Boston  a  scheme  was 
devised  for  taking  the  exhibit  into  the 
street  and  I  hope  it  may  be  widely  adopt- 
ed. Twenty-five  anti-alcohol  lantern 
slides  were  prepared,  some  with  pictures. 
A  stereopticon  lantern  was  placed  on  the 
back  of  a  Ford  motor  car  and  a  frame 
carrying  a  sheet  was  clamped  on  the 
mudguards  in  front.  The  car,  equipped, 
moved  around  Boston  last  summer,  stop- 
ping in  the  prominent  squares  and  throw- 
ing the  slides.  As  each  slide  appeared  1 
explained  it,  often  to  crowd*  of  500  men. 

Where,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  where 
inside  could  you  get  500  men,  indifferent 
or  hostile,  listening  to  alcohol  education? 

I  found  that  for  lantern  slides  with  a 
speaker  you  can  use  longer,  harder  post- 
ers. For  example,  the  poster  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page  would  be  very  little 
read  as  a  poster  on  the  street,  but  very 
interesting  explained  in  a  slide. 

This  explained  as  Aschaffenberg's 
test  with  moderate  drinkers  always 
seems  to  interest,  but  read  by  itself, 
seems  to  bore. 

The  educational  motor  car  with  its 
slides,  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  25  Bea- 
con street,  Boston,  and  they  want  the 
whole  country  to  use  the  slides. 

I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  agai 
making  friends  with  publicity  as  if 
were  cheapening  the  product,  but  it  is 
mere  prejudice.  There  is  nothing  intrin- 
sically wrong  in  popularizing.  There  is 
nothing  criminal  in  headlines.  If  the 
people  will  not  read  pamphlets,  don't 
give  them  pamphlets.  If  the  hostile,  the 
busy,  the  tired  and  the  indifferent  must 
l>e  taught  at  a  glance,  perfect  teaching 
at  a  glance.  And  when  you  have  per- 
fected it,  take  it  where  the  people  are — 
outdoors  in  the  street. 

This  is  efficiency  in  exhibits,  and  we 
must  aim  for  this  goal.  W,e  must  have 
brief,  large-print  statements,  outdoor 
lantern  slide  exhibits  and  outdoor  speak- 
ing. The  people  in  the  street  are  won- 
derfully responsive,  marvelously  teach- 
able. Great  audiences  for  our  causes  are 
under  our  very  hand,  and  yet  we  loiter 
inside  with  the  converted  and  the  few ! 
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SAFETY 

FIRST 

MEANS 

NO 
ALCOHOL 


Connie  Mack  says; 

"ALCOHOL 

SLOWS  A  MAN 

DOWN 

I  DON'T  BOTHER 

WITH  YOUNGSTERS  THAT 

DRINK" 


To  the 

Thinking  Man— 

Our  Prison  Commission 
reports,  1912,  that 

96% 

of  those  imprisoned  had 

Intemperate 
Habits 


PROMOTION 

ONLY  TO 

TOTAL 

ABSTAINERS 


New  Rule 

Carnegie  Steel  Works 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOUR   POSTERS    THAT  GET  THEMSELVES   READ 

Big,  quick  statements  reach  not  only  the  strolling  truth-seekers,  but  the  indifferent  passerby.     From  her  experience 
as  chairman  of  the  Anti-Alcohol  Poster  Committee,  Mrs.  Tilton  argues  that  they  form  the  really  efficient  form  of  pub- 
licity.    Pamphlets  and  fine-type  posters  reach  only  students  and  those  who  are  already  converted. 


E 


DUCATION  AND  INDUSTRY  DEBATING  OVER  CHIL- 
DREN-By  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 


"You  START  the  people  where  they 
want  to  go  and  then  you  lead  them 
where  they  drive  you,"  is  the  way  Su- 
perintendent J.  A.  C.  Chandler  of  the 
Richmond  public  schools  summed  up  the 
plan  for  developing  industrial  education 
in  Richmond,  as  a  result  of  the  six 
months'  survey,  at  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

Two  things  were  realized  by  those 
who  attended  this  interesting  three 
days'  conference.  That  some  survey  to 
appraise  local  conditions  and  needs  is 
required  in  every  community  that  un- 
dertakes to  meet  the  demand  for  prac- 
tical training,  and  that  every  further 
development  of  this  new  educational  en- 
terprise must  depend  on  a  variety  of 
factors  continually  arising  and  requir- 
ing the  movement  to  remain  in  fluid 
state. 

The  origin  of  the  conference  was 
auspicious  and  worthy  of  emulation  by 
other  groups.  At  the  close  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  conference  a  year  ago  it  was 
proposed  that  the  society  should  not 
meet  again  without  some  definite  pro- 
gram for  constructive  advance  to  fol- 
low the  conference.  An  educational  and 
industrial  survey  was  therefore  under- 
taken at  the  invitation  of  the  Richmond 
school  board  and  conducted  for  six 
months  with  the  co-operation  of  such 
experts  as  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  Charles  A.  Wins- 
low,  expert  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  A  mass  of  data  on 
the  ages  and  grades  of  school  children, 
the  number  of  women  and  children  in 
local  industries,  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor,  needs  of  the  school  system,  com- 
parison of  Richmond  with  the  forty 
other  American  cities  of  her  class  as 
to  expenditure  for  educational  equip- 
ment, and  other  matters,  furnished  the 
basis  for  helpful  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  whole  convention  was  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  those  foremost  in 
the  society's  great  work.  At  a  round- 
table  conference  a  resolution  was  passed 
appointing  a  committee  on  co-operation 
with  other  organizations  for  child  wel- 
fare, and  asking  that  similar  action  be 
taken  for  the  study  of  questions  of  mu- 
tual interest.  When  the  counsel  of  a 


leading  manufacturers'  association  cor- 
dially endorsed  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  took 
some  time  in  his  address  to  clear  Social- 
ism of  the  popular  charge  of  desiring  to 
reduce  everything  to  a  dead  level  and 
proved  his  point  by  quoting  from  Morris 
Hilquitt  a  vigorous  argument  for  ef- 
ficiency in  industry,  he  but  manifested 
in  a  graphic  way  the  type  of  mind  that 
controlled  the  whole  conference  under 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  its  president, 
William  C.  Redfield,  United  States  sec- 
retary of  commerce,  and  C.  A,  Prosser, 
secretary  of  the  society. 

From  such  a  conference  the  local 
value  is  hard  to  measure.  If  the  spirit 
of  appreciation  and  desire  to  profit  by 
every  suggestion — shown  by  the  people 
during  the  survey  and  voiced  by  the 
mayor  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
— continues  to  prevail  when  steps  are 
taken  to  put  the  new  suggestions  into 
effect,  this  experiment  in  Richmond  will 
stand  as  a  precedent  for  many  cities, 
sure  in  the  near  future  to  launch  this 
rather  vague  enterprise  called  industrial 
education.  This  is,  after  all,  the  test. 
The  conference  must  be  regarded  as  a 
beginning,  not  an  end.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  business  men  of  Richmond  re- 
ceived the  surveyors  and  aided  in  their 
work  is  auspicious. 

If  one  might  suggest  a  defect  in  the 
composition  of  the  conference  it  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  school  men.  But  per- 
haps this  is  not  a  defect.  One  educator 
referred  to  the  contrast  between  this 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  society,  at 
which  he  believed  there  were  but  two 
school  men  present — the  others  being 
business  men.  At  the  Richmond  meeting 
the  business  element  was  a  very  vigor- 
ous minority.  School  men  were  pres- 
ent from  every  section  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  this  changed  personnel  is  to 
be  expected.  It  was  natural  that  the 
first  demand  for  practical  education 
should  come  from  employers.  Men 
whose  business  it  is  to  measure  others 
by  their  producing  power  were  first  to 
discover  the  extent  of  our  most  preval- 
ent and  most  expensive  national  malady 
— industrial  inefficiency — and  to  put 
squarely  up  to  the  public  schools  the 
challenge  to  turn  out  a  product  that 
could  find  its  place  in  industry.  The 
annual  crop  of  ignorant  and  inefficient 


school  graduates  was  not  only  a  pathetic 
procession   doomed  to  the  smashing  of 
its  ideals,  but  it  was  a  problem  to  busi- 
ness Interests  that  tried  to  fit  it  in. 
If  the  present  conference  suggests  the 

fradual  withdrawal  of  business  interests 
rom  this  plan,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret. 
But  if  it  means  that  the  school  man  has 
shaken  loose  from  his  routine  and  de- 
sires to  be  a  constructive  educational 
revolutionist,  then  we  have  every  rea- 
son for  gratification.  The  result  of  this 
awakening  has  been  the  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  features  into  the 
school  curriculum,  and  in  some  instances 
the  installation  of  expensive  equipment. 
Such  a  survey  is  of  incalculable  value  at 
the  present  juncture.  It  cost  the  city  of 
Richmond  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but 
the  city  in  its  groping  for  this  new  thing 
called  "practical  education"  was  on  the 
point  of  building  a  trade  school  which 
would  have  cost  $250,000.  The  survey 
saved  this  expense  by  proving  that 
Richmond  did  not  need  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will 
be  able  to  follow  this  plan  of  concrete 
investigation  with  five  or  six  other 
studies  of  towns  showing  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions,  lest  Richmond  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fair  sample.  The  population  of 
Richmond  is  unusually  homogeneous. 
It  has  industrial  stability.  Employes  re- 
main in  one  job,  instead  of  constantly 
drifting.  The  industries,  so  far  as  tabu- 
lated, are  not  extra-hazardous  and  per- 
haps not  unhealthy,  although  the  tobac- 
co manufacturing  industry  was  not  stud- 
ied in  sufficient  detail  to  furnish  proof. 
But  clearly  Richmond  is  not  an  aver- 
age city  in  this  respect. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  this  survey 
are  chiefly  for  local  consumption.  The 
statement  made  by  several  speakers  that 
the  schools  should  train  for  local  indus- 
tries may  be  good  for  Richmond,  but  it 
cannot  be  applied  nationally.  In  many 
communities  the  industries  are  seasonal, 
wages  are  low,  processes  are  dangerous 
or  unhealthy,  advancement  is  exception- 
al, and  most  of  the  labor  force  changes 
every  year  or  oftener.  Child  labor  is 
employed  and  abused.  The  duty  of  the 
local  schools  in  such  a  city  is  to  give  a 
vision  and  training  to  the  children  that 
will  result  in  their  leaving  their  locality 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

But  future  surveys  in  a  variety  of  cen- 
ters will  make  all  this  clear.  The  pres- 
ent point  is  not  to  allow  our  discontent 
with  the  conventional  school  and  our 
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desire  for  the  "practical"  to  lead  us  into 
programs  that  must  be  abandoned,  and 
expensive  equipment  that  will  be  dis- 
carded before  worn  out. 

Vocational  education  is  in  the  air,  and 
the  great  need  is  for  expert  guidance. 
At  present  our  business  men  are  too 
ignorant  of  child  nature  and  our  school 
men  too  ignorant  of  industrial  condi- 
tions. We  need  cross  fertilization,  or 
these  United  States  are  certain  to  fol- 
low our  past  haphazard  neglect  of  prac- 
tical training  by  a  widely  distributed 
system  of  training-for-jobs.  What  such 
a  well-meant  blunder  would  mean  in  the 
breakdown  of  democracy  and  the  erec- 
tion of  class  bars  around  our  American 
youth  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  But 
the  spirit  of  this  well-organized  society, 
"catholic,  practical,  sympathetic,  defin- 
ite," to  quote  from  Chairman  Redfield's 
address,  is  the  best  assurance  that  the 
new  educational  program  on  which  the 
country  is  entering  will  be  a  tremendous 
contributor  both  to  the  happiness  and 
efficiency  of  childhood,  and  to  industrial 
progress. 

In  a  running  debate  between  the  sec- 
retary of  the  conference  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, at  a  round-table  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  child  labor  laws,  com- 
pulsory education  laws  and  provisions 
for  practical  education  of  the  child  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  seemed  the  general 
opinion  that  the  country  is  moving  to- 
ward legislation  forbidding  employment 
outside  of  agriculture  for  children  un- 
der sixteen  years.  Fear  was  expressed 
that  this  would  be,  in  many  instances, 
unwise,  because  the  schools  are  not 
equipped  to  take  proper  care  of  the  chil- 
dren of  fourteen  and  fifteen  who  now 
find  place  in  industry;  but  that  such 
children  are  too  young  and  too  un- 
trained for  industrial  life  was  apparent 
from  all  the  evidence  at  hand; — from 
federal  and  state  labor  bureau  reports, 
which  show  the  inefficiency  and  waste  of 
child  labor  under  sixteen  as  well  as  from 
local  study  of  the  problem. 

That  a  general  raising  of  the  age 
limit  for  employment  would  strike  a 
serious  blow  at  the  continuation  schools 
which  now  chiefly  serve  the  fourteen  to 
sixteen-year-old  child  is  evident.  Secre- 
tary Prosser  frankly  stated  that  if  the 
tendency  continues  and  grows  it  will 
cause  some  of  these  schools  now  being 
perfected  to  be  abandoned  in  five  years. 
This  he  stated  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  between  the  society  and  the  pro- 
moters of  child  labor  legislation.  He 
asked  whether  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  was,  going  to  use  its  influence 
for  the  sixteen-year  standard.  The 
reply  was  that  while  the  committee  has 
not  been  actively  engaged  in  advocating 
the  sixteen-year-age  limit,  because  so- 
ciety seems  unprepared  for  it  at  pres- 
ent, certainly  no  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  excused 
from  regular  school  attendance  unless 
he  has  passed  the  eighth  grade,  and  no 
group  should  undertake  to  hold  back  a 
popular  movement  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  American  childhood.  And  a  four- 
hour  per  week  continuation  school  is 
not  to  be  considered  if  its  development 
and  perfection  are  to  be  had  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  years  of  continued  school 


children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
who  now  enter  industry  too  young  and 
who  not  only  injure  their  mental  de- 
velopment, but  also  injure  the  very  in- 
dustries to  which  they  are  blindly  sacri- 
ficed. 

Mr.  Prosser  proposed  a  practical 
standard  for  states  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  adopt  a  sixteen-year-age 
limit  for  child  employment.  His  plan 
suggested  that  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years,  children  should  be  re- 
tained on  the  books  of  the  public  school; 
that  this  period  should  be  regarded  as 
one  for  the  education  of  the  child;  that 
child  employment  and  schooling  should 
be  regulated  so  as  to  promote  intelli- 
gence and  civic  and  vocational  efficiency ; 
that  all  should  co-operate  for  a  rising 
standard  of  education  for  young  peo- 
ple before  they  go  to  work,  and  for  con- 
tinued education  in  supervised  employ- 
ment after  they  become  wage-workers; 
that  no  child  between  fourteen  and  six- 
ten  years  should  enter  employment  un- 
til he  has  met  a  rising  standard  of  edu- 
cation and  physical  fitness;  that  all  em- 
ployed children  should  be  required  to  at- 
tend some  form  of  continuation  school 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age; 
that  hours,  of  labor,  particularly  for 
those  under  sixteen  years,  should  be  de- 
creased and  an  increasing  amount  of 
time  for  further  training  should  be 
given. 

In  states  where  the  compulsory  at- 
attendance  on  the  part  of  that  army  of 


tendance  age  for  children  is  lifted  to 
sixteen  years,  or  the  educational  stand- : 
ards  require  the  completion  of  the  com- 
mon school  course,  such  action  should 
be  followed  by  provisions  for  wider  and 
richer  educational  facilities  which  will 
better  prepare  the  "industrial  child"  for 
life  and  labor;  compulsory  continuation 
school  laws  should  be  accompanied  by 
provisions  empowering  school  authori- 
ties to  approve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  adolescent  is  employed;  the 
industry  permitted  to  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  be  approved  by 
a  state  department  of  labor  or  other 
state  authority,  and  the  particular  posi- 
tion by  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools;  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
adolescent  should  in  no  case  exceed 
eight  per  day;  and  he  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  unhealthy  or  hazardous 
employments-  or  those  requiring  night 
work. 

To  such  a  program  of  'conservation 
we  believe  every  child  welfare  organi- 
zation in  the  country  should  give  most 
careful  attention,  to  the  end  that  the 
vast  army  of  boys  and  girls,  who  annual- 
ly turn  to  industrial  pursuits  shall  be 
able  to  face  open-eyed  and  with  en- 
thusiasm the  problem  of  wage-earning 
efficiency,  thus  directly  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  which 
general  ignorance  and  industrial  ineffi- 
ciency are  the  chief  factors :  unemploy- 
ment, overwork,  industrial  accidents, 
disease,  and  poverty. 
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UNICIPAL    CONTROL    OF    CHARITIES    IN    LOS 
ANGELES-By  FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 


f~\  NE  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Municipal  Charities  Com- 
mission —  that  all  title  to  real  es- 
tate and  all  control  of  charitable 
work  in  Los  Angeles  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  local  citi- 
zens —  has  been  challenged  in  an 
injunction  suit  brought  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  now  pending  in 
the  superior  county  court.  The 
commission  holds  that  the  issues 
involved  are  of  such  importance 
that  the  case  may  be  carried  to 
the  federal  Supreme  Court. 


suit  arose  out  of  the  re- 
fusal  of  the  commission  to 
grant  an  endorsement  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Along  with  local 
control  are  other  questions  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  disposal  outside  of 
Los  Angeles  of  money  raised  in 
that  city.  Printed  statements 
have  been  issued  to  the  public  by 
both  sides. 

TT  is  understood  that  the  whole 
•*•  city  is  much  interested  in  the 
outcome,  and  that  the  social  work- 
ers are  sharply  divided  in  their 
sympathies.  There  is  timeliness, 
therefore,  in  this  review  of  the 
commission's  first  annual  report 
written  by  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Societies 
for  Organising  Charity,  who  is  a 
former  Californian.  —  EDITOR. 


THE  FIRST  annual  report  of  the 
Municipal  Charities  Commission  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  presents  the  ordinance  by 
which  it  was  created.  This  ordinance 
gave  to  the  commission  power  to  en- 
dorse charities,  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  new  private  charities  and  the 
correlation  of  philanthropic  activities,  to 
gather  social  statistics  and  data,  to  main- 
tain a  constant  survey,  to  disburse  the 
city's  relief  fund  and  to  establish  an 
employment  bureau.  By  a  later  ordi- 
nance the  solicitation  of  money  (for  any 
philanthropic  purpose  was  made  unlaw- 
ful except  under  a  permit  of  the  com- 
mission. Thus  it  has  a  greater  power 
than  endorsement. 

During  the  first  year  there  were 
ninety  two  applications  for  endorsement, 
of  which  forty-seven  have  been  granted. 
Other  organizations  are  trying  to  reach 
the  necessary  standards.  One  funda- 
mental requirement  has  been  that  all  title 
to  real  estate  shall  be  vested  in  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of 
California,  a  majority  of  its  directors 
being  residents  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  to  the  books  of  an  institution  ap- 
plying for  endorsement,  these  demands 
are  made: 

1.  All    funds   must   pass   through   the 
treasurer's  books. 

2.  All  moneys  received  are  to  be  cov- 
ered by  carbon  receipts. 

3.  All  expenditures  covered  by  checks 
which  must  be  countersigned. 

4.  The   bank-book   is   to   be   balanced 
monthly. 

As  to  the  examination  of  the  work, 
the  report  says : 


Agencies 
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"The  commission  employs  a  trained 
ocial  service  worker,  who  as  investi- 
_iting  agent  visits  the  institution  and 
observes  the  spirit  and  character  of  its 
tivity.  She  seeks  to  estimate  the  gov- 
rning  body  in  respect  to  the  tempera- 
nental  fitness  of  its  members  and  the 
iincerity  of  their  purpose  as  evidenced 
by  the  regular  attendance  at  meetings, 
nd  their  willingness  to  devote  time  and 
fort  towards  the  promotion  of  efficiency 
the  work  under,  their  charge. 
"At  the  same  time  she  becomes  fa- 
ailiar  with  the  staff  of  employes,  their 
ims,  methods  and  abilities,  and  more 
an  all  judges  their  sympathetic  under- 
tanding  of  the  work.  In  this  line  of 
investigation  emphasis  has  been 
aced  on  the  question  of  the  attitude  of 
employes  to  their  governing  bodies, 
their  co-workers,  to  the  individuals 
ilaced  under  their  charge,  and  to  the 
ublic  at  large. 

"The  physical  aspect  of  the  institutions 
by  no  means  disregarded.  Conditions 
arrounding  food  supplies,  sleeping  quar- 
s,  bathing  facilities  and  provision  for 
creation  are  carefully  examined.  The 
ommission,  through  close  co-operation 
pith  the  Housing  Commission,  the 
Jurses'  Commission,  and  the  Health 
epartment,  succeeds  in  determining  the 
roper  regulation  for  air  space  and  ade- 
uate  provision  for  the  proper  care  and 
reatment  of  illness  and  the  isolation  of 
ontagious  disease. 

"In  the  investigation  of  institutions 
onducted  for  the  benefit  of  children,  at- 
ntion  is  directed  not  only  to  the  pro- 
vision for  their  physical  needs,  but  also 
the  education  and  training  which 
should  contribute  to  their  proper  equip- 
ment for  self-respecting,  self-supporting 
citizenship,  when  the  period  of  residence 
in  the  institution  is  terminated." 

In  the  correlation  of  philanthropic  ef- 
fort a  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has 
been  organized  to  which  may  be  admit- 
ted representatives  of  socal  agencies  en- 
dorsed by  the  Charities  Commission  and 
members  at  large  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  members, 
the  latter  nominated  by  the  Charities 
Commission  and  elected  by  the  council. 

The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies is  an  incorporated  body  and  may 
conduct  certain  bureaus  with  special 
boards  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  council,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  United  Charities.  This  is 
intended  to  be  the  Associated  Charities 
of  the  city  and  the  creation  of  it  is 
required  and  has  been  effectuated.  The 
board  of  directors  may  raise  funds  from 
private  individuals  but  a  campaign 
started  for  this  purpose  was  abandoned 
and  city  appropriations  were  secured. 

It  would  be  idle  to  dispute  the  broad 
ideals  and  conceptions  upon  which  the 
work  of  the  Municipal  Charities  Com- 
mission is  based.  It  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  problem  of  co-ordination 
and  an  articulated  social  program, 
bringing  together  the  social  agencies  into 
a  central  council.  It  recognizes  that 
there  are  distinct  fields  for  public  and 
private  effort  in  social  work  and  it  is 
expressly  committed  to  the  principle  of 
developing  the  latter.  The  manner  in 
which  it  has  gone  about  endorsement  is 


as  broad  gauge  at  least  as  that  of  any 
charities  endorsement  committee  in  the 
country.  If  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  outlined  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any.  Considering  the  Los  Angeles 
field,  as  it  was  before  the  commission, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  great  and 
progressive  improvements. 

But  there  are,  unfortunately,  some 
drawbacks  to  be  mentioned.  We  ques- 
tion seriously  the  large  powers  of  re- 
pression which  the  committee  has.  Just 
now  there  is  little  fear  of  abuse  of  power 
though  already  there  is  at  least  one  ac- 
tion at  law  to  be  defended.  But  as  that 
power  is  constantly  used  over  a  long 
period  of  years  what  will  happen?  En- 
dorsement is  one  thing,  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  solicit,  based  upon  approval 
of  the  commission,  is  another. 

We  object,  also  to  any  relation  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  Central 
Council,  other  than  a  co-operative  one. 

Finally,  an  associated  charities  which 
is  entirely  supported  from  public  funds 
managed  by  a  board  which,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  must  in  the  last  analy- 
sis be  acceptable  to  the  Municipal  Char- 
ities Commission,  is  not  an  associated 
charities.  Modern  thinking  is  begin- 
ning to  conceive  the  associated  chari- 
ties as  a  free  lance  hitting  anything  and 
anybody  when  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  its  clients  and  clients'  neighbors.  It 
can  be  controlled  by  no  one  and  be- 
comes something  else  the  minute  it  be- 
comes governmental.  It's  the  opposi- 
tion, the  everlasting  opposition,  friend- 
ly when  officials  and  others  are  doing 
their  best  but  ready  to  buckle  on  the 
sword  the  minute  the  revelations  of  its 
family  work  require  it.  When  the  evil 
day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  when  the  ex- 
cellent personnel  of  the  present  commis- 
sion is  changed  and  weaker  men  and 
women  come  in,  it  must  be  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  which,  undaunted,  will 
hold  up  the  banner  alone  until  a  better 
day.  This  is  but  one  of  many  contin- 
gencies which  point  to  the  need  of  ab- 
solute separation  of  the  Associated 
Charities  from  public  control. 

The  experiment  in  Los  Angeles  is  a 
vastly  interesting  one.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  changes  in  plans — we  hope  for 
these.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  before  there  was  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  excepting  in 
one  or  two  fields  of  social  activity.  It 
marks  a  brave  and  forceful  attempt  to 
develop  a  wider  social  consciousness. 
But  it  must  not  atrophy  the  sense  of 
social  responsibility  among  the  socially 
minded  of  the  city.  It  must  not  permit 
itself  to  gradually  coalesce  more  and 
more  power  about  it,  it  must  in  time 
help  in  the  organization  of  a  "free 
lance"  family  society. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are: 
Dr.  Milbank  Johnson,  chairman ;  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Clark,  Major  A.  J.  Copp,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Willetts  J.  Hole,  P.  J.  McGarry. 

If  the  directory  of  charities  which  is 
included  in  the  report  is  correct,  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  hold  positions 
in  the  directorate  of  certain  societies. 
With  such  large  governmental  powers 
we  believe  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mission should  serve  upon  the  board  of 
any  individual  society. 
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ROWTH  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK  AMONG  JEWS 


THE  SIXTH  annual  convention 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of 
America  recently  held  in  New  York  city 
made  an  impressive  showing  for  co-op- 
erative enterprises.  Starting  in  1909 
with  thirteen  associations,  it  now  claims 
sixty-three  in  eleven  states. 

The  co-operative  purchasing  bureau 
which  sold  in  1910,  its  first  year,  a  little 
over  $10,000  worth  of  merchandise,  did 
over  $48,000  worth  of  business  in  1914. 
In  five  years  its  total  business  has  been 
$185,000.  This  represents  a  saving  of 
about  $20,000  to  the  farmers,  and,  more- 
over, it  has  persistently  taught  the  use 
of  better  seeds,  fertilizer  and  machinery. 

With  the  help  of  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  18  co- 
operative credit  unions,  with  a  combined 
capital  of  about  $10,000,  are  now  in  op- 
eration and  have  made  about  $140,000 
worth  of  loans  since  they  started. 

The  federation  has  aided  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Co-operative  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster 
Counties,  which  carries  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  insurance  and  has  saved  its 
members  $50,000  in  premiums;  the  First 
Farmers'  Saving  Loan  Association  at 
Centerville  Station,  N.  Y. ;  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery  in  Hurleyville,  N.  Y.,  sell- 
ing directly  to  the  consumer,  and  a  co- 
operative pasteurizing  company  organ- 
ized by  a  group  of  Jewish  dairymen  in 
New  Lots,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Resolutions  were  passed  agreeing  to 
help  Jewish  farmers  in  New  Jersey  es- 
tablish a  co-operative  insurance  com- 
pany; to  appoint  legislative  committees  to 
work  for  laws  establishing  co-operative 
credit  unions  and  agrarian  banks  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  and  en- 
couraging farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  city  markets  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. A  committee  was  appointed  to 
organize  a  co-operative  company  for  the 
sale  of  farm  produce. 

A.  M.  Kuntz,  Iselin,  N.  J.,  was  elect- 
ed president  and  Joseph  W.  Pincus,  189 
Second  Avenue,  New  York  city,  secre- 
tary. 

KOSHER  COOKING  BY  VISITING 
HOUSEKEEPERS 

The  necessity  of  being  "strictly 
kosher"  in  certain  domestic  science  class- 
es at  the  Council  Educational  Alliance 
of  Cleveland,  has  led  to  a  new  departure 
in  visiting  housekeeping. 

Since  the  Jewish  dietary  laws  make  it 
impossible  to  include  the  preparation  of 
meats  or  meat  soups  without  a  double 
equipment  in  the  regular  class  activities 
at  the  alliance,  a  series  of  class  sessions, 
at  the  homes  of  the  pupils  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  difficulty.  Once  a 
fortnight,  leaving  an  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  balance  of  the  class,  the  instruc- 
tor with  five  or  six  children,  packs  up 
caps  and  aprons,  "kosher"  soap,  the 
home-made  soapbox  and  fireless  cooker. 

Then  they  proceed  to  the  home  of  one 
of  the  members  of  this  particular  group 
where  the  mother,  with  the  advice  of  the 
instructor,  has  already  bought  her  even- 
ing meal  and  "koshered"  the  meat.  The 
class  prepares  the  family  meal,  demon- 
strating the  use  of  the  fireless^  cooker, 
cleans  the  kitchen  thoroughly,  and  de- 
parts. 


THE   HOLIDAY   CONVENTIONS 


y  TNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COMPENSATION  IN  A  PENN- 
SYLVANIA SETTING 
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WITH  THE  welfare  and  safety 
of  more  than  1,000,000  industrial  work- 
ers at  stake,  Pennsylvania  is  without  a 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  a  pub- 
lic employment  bureau.  This  fact 
lent  special  interest  to  the  conferences 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  which  met  in  Philadelphia, 
December  28  and  29,  to  discuss  work- 
men's compensation  and  unemployment 
problems,  in  joint  session  with  the 
American  Association  on  Unemployment. 

At  the  luncheon  which  opened  the  con- 
ference, Congressman  D.  J.  McGillicuddy 
of  Maine  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  compensation  law  for  fed- 
eral employes,  which  has  led  in  some 
•cases  to  payments  of  less  than  $50  for 
the  loss  of  a  right  arm,  and  in  three 
cases,  an  average  payment  of  $377.40 
for  the  loss  of  both  legs.  The  Kern- 
McGillicuddy  bill,  recently  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  covers  all 
civilian  employes  of  the  government, 
provides  compensation  for  occupational 
diseases  as  well  as  for  accidents,  and  es- 
tablishes a  scale  of  66  2/3  per  cent  of 
pay  during  disability. 

The  other  topics  discussed  bore  direct- 
ly on  the  question  of  what  form  of 
workmen's  compensation  would  best  be 
adapted  to  Pennsylvania's  need.  All 
political  parties  in  the  state  are 
pledged  to  some  form  of  compensa- 
tion in  1915.  John  Mitchell,  a  member 
of,  the  New  York  Compensation  Com- 
mission, said  that  the  law  in  that  state, 
the  most  liberal  in  the  country,  was  giv- 
ing general  satisfaction,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  insurance  rates,  which 
experience  is  proving  to  have  been  too 
high.  The  commission  has  announced 
an  average  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  state  rates,  and  a  refund  of  15  per 
cent  in  dividends  upon  its  first  six 
months'  business. 

"That  the  payment  schedule  of  66  2/3 
per  cent  of  wages  is  not  too  high,"  said 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  present  payments 
the  law,  when  it  has  settled  to  a  firm 
basis  of  administration,  will  entail  little 
or  no  added  burden  upon  the  industries 
of  the  state.  The  money  hitherto  paid 
out  by  employers  for  liability  insurance, 
for  time  off  and  for  medical  services, 
will  more  than  accomplish  the  full  meas- 
ure of  compensation." 

The  proposed  compensation  law  for 
Pennsylvania,  which  fixes  payment  at 
50  per  cent  of  wages,  was  defended  by 
Francis  Feehan,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission which  drafted  the  bill,  as'  the 
best  measure  which  the  workers  could 
hope  to  have  passed  at  present.  It  was 
strongly  condemned,  however,  by  a  num- 
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her  of  speakers  as  a  weak  compromise, 
on  the  score  of  inadequacy  of  scale  and 
insecurity  of  payment. 

Referring  to  the  low  scales  in  force  in 
some  of  the  twenty-four  states  which 
now  have  compensation  laws  Joseph  A. 
Parks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  said: 

"Statistics  show  that  there  are  19,- 
000,000  working  people  in  the  United 
States  who  earn  an  average  of  less  than 
$500  a  year. 

"With  such  a  wage,  a  50  per  cent 
scale  of  compensation  is  absolutely  in- 
adequate, unjust  and  intolerable." 

As  a  result  of  two  years'  experience, 
Mr.  Parks  continued,  Massachusetts  has 
raised  its  scale  from  50  per  cent  to  66 
2/3  per  cent,  and  compensates  occupa- 
tional diseases  as  well  as  accidents,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  employ- 
ers and  employes. 

Reporting  on  the  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  first  three  years'  opera- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  compensation 
law,  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the 
committee  which  made  the  study,  said 
that  while  the  present  law  was  immeas- 
ureably  better  than  the  old  liability  sys- 
tem, it  was  far  from  accomplishing  the 
results  hoped  for.  The  court  records,  he 
charged,  disclosed  many  settlements  by 
which  the  injured  workman  was  led, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  court,  to  ac- 
cept even  less  than  the  inadequate  50 
per  cent  of  wages  fixed  by  law.  And  in 
many  other  cases  the  amounts  paid  to 
injured  workmen  and  the  widows  of 
those  killed  was  cut  to  a  pitifully  low 
figure  by  the  enforced  payment  of  law- 
yers' and  doctors'  fees.  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states  considering  workmen's 
compensation  laws  were  urged  not  to 
frame  their  legislation  after  this  inade- 
quate measure. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  for  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment,  Robert  G. 
Valentine,  an  "industrial  counselor"  of 
Boston,  declared  that  the  only  reason  we 
had  so  long  accepted  the  present  chaotic 
conditions  of  industry  as  inevitable,  in- 
stead of  intolerable  and  absurd,  is  that 
"we  have  considered  them  a  problem  of 
the  individual  plant  only,  and  not  as  part 
of  a  world-wide  continuing  situation." 

Mr.  Valentine  said:  "The  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  at 
the  close  of  September  that  over  18,- 
000  members  of  trade  unions  were  idle. 
This  was  11  per  cent  of  all  the  members 
reported.  This  takes  no  account  of  the 
unorganized,  unskilled  workmen.  The 
men  who  were  laid  off  ceased  to  become 
a  direct  charge  upon  the  employer,  but 
clearly  they  and  their  wives  and  chil- 


dren   must    still    be    somehow    fed    and 
clothed  and  housed. 

"To  overcome  the  social  wastes  re- 
sulting from  this  chaotic  condition,  in- 
volves a  choice  between  two  lines  of 
action :  Society  must  either  advance 
rapidly  toward  a  Socialistic  control  of 
industry  or  limit  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  unrestrained  individual  ac- 
tion by  a  thorough-going  organization 
of  social  insurance. 

"Society  at  large  must  see  to  it  that 
flexibility  in  industry  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  which  society  desires 
to  continue  shall  be  paid  for  by  all  the 
beneficiaries  and  not  by  the  individual 
person  or  the  individual  group,  whether 
of  workers,  or  employers,  or  consumers. 
It  means  the  separation  of  the  unemploy- 
able from  the  unemployed.  It  means 
organization  of  public  labor  exchanges, 
regularization  of  production,  co-opera- 
tion between  industries  where  the  ebb 
and  flow  come  at  different  times,  as  well 
as  between  private  activities  and  prop- 
erly timed  public  works.  It  means  the 
provision  of  unemployment  insurance 
contributed  to  by  the  state,  the  employer 
and  the  worker. 

"This  means  organization.  A  tough 
problem  of  administration  is  presented. 
It  is  intricate  and  vast.  But,  once  touch- 
ed by  its  challenge,  the  imaginations  of 
our  people  will  ride  over  these  obstacles, 
for  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
worker  be  obliged  to  subsidize  the  em- 
ployer, the  consumer,  or  the  state,  out 
of  his  own  body  and  soul." 

An  enormous  amount  of  shifting 
from  job  to  job  among  women  workers, 
with  consequent  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment and  loss  of  wages,  was  reported 
by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  need  for  three  meals  a  day, 
clothes  and  shelter  does  not  fall  off  as 
do  wages  when  work  is  slack. 

"One  department  store,"  declared  Mrs. 
Andrews,  "stated  that  it  employed  12,- 
000  persons  during  a  year  to  keep  up 
a  force  that  was  never  larger  than  5.- 
743.  In  ten  confectionery  establish- 
ments, 3,138  persons  were  employed^ 
maintain  an  average  force  of  953. 
net  result  of  this  irregularity  is  a 
further  reduction  in  earnings  that 
low  at  best.  Out  of  over  a  thousa 
women  workers  in  the  better  candy  fa 
lories  of  New  York  city,  two-thirds  Ic 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  rat 
while  nearly  a  fifth  lost  more  than 
quarter  of  their  supposed  earnings 
account  of  unemployment." 

The  great  fluctuation  showed,  said  Mr 
Andrews,  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
mockery  unless  steady  work  was  provid 
ed — and  until  there  was  some  such  ad- 
justment of  industry,  the  minimum  wage 
scale  should  be  high  enough  to  provide 
an  adequate  annual  earning. 

"The   responsibility  of  the  employers 
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for  their  employes  should  not  end  when 
the  factory  is  closed,"  she  declared.  "If 
we  want  a  cabman  to  be  ready  to  serve 
us  when  we  urgently  need  transporta- 
tion, we  must  pay  him  for  his  many  idle 
hours.  If  we  want  stevedores  to  unload 
•our  vessels  we  must  see  that  they  are 
fed  and  clothed  when  there  are  no  ships 
in.  So  it  should  be  with  all  working 
men  and  women." 

Juliet  Stuart  Poyntz,  reporting  on  a 
study  of  seasonal  trades  made  in  co- 
operation with  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  that  the  caprice  of 
women  played  a  large  part  in  the  un- 
employment problem.  In  fact,  those 
who  demand  the  latest  thing  in  hats  and 
dresses,  in  the  desire  to  look  just  like 
every  other  woman,  have  had  quite  as 
much  influence  recently  in  depressing  the 
industrial  world  as  the  war  or  the  tariff. 

Manufacturers  cannot  keep  their  fac- 
tories running  steadily,  because  they 
never  know  till  the  last  minute  what 
styles  will  be  most  in  demand.  As  a 
result,  there  is  unemployment  part  of 
the  year,  followed  by  overtime  work. 

"Stylish  women  who  this  year  are 
demanding  cloth-top  shoes  possibly  do 
mot  realize,"  said  Miss  Poyntz,  "that 
they  have  been  the  direct  cause  of 
throwing  hundreds  of  cutters  out  of 
work.  Because  we  have  been  wearing 
narrower  skirts,  it  has  cut  piece-work 
wages  fully  20  per  cent.  If  these  wom- 
en could  realize  the  harm  they  do  un- 
consciously,— and,  in  addition,  realize 
how  foolish  Europeans  consider  their 
wild  desire  to  look  like  every  other 
woman — they  would  help  greatly  in 
keeping  hundreds  steadily  employed." 

Employers  too,  she  said,  could  do 
much  to  regularize  industry.  Some  of 
them  in  Massachusetts  are  giving  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  question  and 
have  organized  employment  departments. 
One  is  even  contemplating  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  his  workers. 

Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  of  the  training 
'school  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  suggested  that 
workers  should  be  subjected  to  a  test  to 
determine  to  what  extent  feeble-mind- 
edness  was  a  factor  in  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Such  a  test,  said  Miss 
Kite,  would  undoubtedly  show  that 
many  of  those  unable  to  find  steady 
'work  were  of  child-like  mentality,  which 
has  the  same  effect  upon  wages  as  child 
labor. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  the  children  in. 
large  cities  who  have  received  their 
working  papers  are  always  unemployed, 
according  to  Elsa  Euland,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  opportunities 
for  such  children.  Moreover,  most  of 
them  confine  their  search  for  work  to  a 
radius  within  walking  distance  of  their 
homes.  Miss  Euland  thought  that  pub- 
lic labor  exchanges  should  have  juvenile 
departments  which  would  concentrate 
upon  opportunities  for  work  other  than 
the  "blind  alley  jobs." 

At  the  business  meeting  which  closed 
the  convention,  the  association  voted, 
after  a  lively  debate,  to  endorse  the  nine 
standards  for  a  model  sickness  insur- 
ance law,  tentatively  suggested  by  the 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance,  which 
were  announced  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
August  8.  1914.  C.  M. 
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OCIAL    STRATEGICS:    THE    ECONOMISTS    AND    THE 
STATISTICIANS 


SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  are  becoming 
dynamic.  The  Princeton  meeting  of  the 
economic,  statistical  and  sociological 
associations  disclosed  a  growing  tend- 
ency among  American  students  of  social 
conditions  to  consider  not  only  things 
as  they  are,  but  to  voice  freely  their 
judgment  as  to  how  public  agencies  may 
be  directed  to  promote  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

One  was  impressed  by  the  number 
of  men  active  in  state  and  national 
affairs,  who  joined  with  scholars  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  methods  of  improving  the 
administration  of  education,  business, 
and  politics. 

In  welcoming  the  societies  to  the  uni- 
versity, President  Hibben  expressed  his 
gratification  that  a  group  of  social  phil- 
osophers should  gather  there  to  consider 
the  tendencies  that  make  for  true  civil- 
ization. History,  he  said,  is  made  in 
such  conferences  rather  than  on  battle- 
fields. The  addresses  of  the  presidents 
of  the  associations  emphasized  the  need 
of  searching  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
social  unrest  and  of  frank  criticism  of 
the  institutions  that  attempt  to  domin- 
ate the  situation.  Sane  and  fearless 
constructive  effort  was  urged  upon  all 
those  who  work  in  the  fields  of  social 
science. 

The  keynote  of  the  economic  section 
was  sounded  in  the  opening  session  by 
Prof.  John  H.  Gray  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  his  address  on 
Economics  and  the  Law.  His  rather 
advanced  lead  in  the  direction  of  social 
control  was  followed  by  Samuel  Unter- 
meyer  in  the  next  session  of  the  econo- 
mists devoted  to  a  discussion  of  public 
regulation  of  stock  exchanges.  Mr. 
Untermeyer  held  that  because  of  the 
enormous  power  of  the  exchange  in  de- 
termining what  securities  might  be 
traded  in,  and  because  of  its  arbitrary 
authority  over  its  members,  the  associa- 
tion should  be  incorporated  under  prop- 
er restrictions. 

Mr.  Untermeyer's  position  was  vig- 
orously attacked  by  Professor  Emery  of 
Yale,  who  contended  that  the  exchange 
is  merely  a  very  sensitive  register  of 
speculative  values,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  its  free  play  by 
political  action  would  destroy  its  use- 
fulness in  this  regard.  The  question 
was  warmly  debated  by  members  of  the 
exchange  and  teachers  of  finance. 

The  following  session  presented  a 
question  of  more  immediate  popular  con- 
cern, namely  the  organization  of  mar- 
kets. Commissioner  Royal  Meeker  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
stated  that  bad  distribution  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Cars  loaded  with  bananas  pass  each 
other  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  huge  shipments  of  peaches  are  sud- 
denly dumped  upon  an  unsuspecting  city. 
To  prevent  such  gluts  Mr.  Meeker  sug- 
gested closer  co-operation  between  the 
producers  of  a  given  district,  and  recom- 
mended a  more  logical  system  of  rail- 
road rates  so  as  to  avoid  cross  hauling. 
He  praised  the  plan  of  municipal  mar- 
kets recently  developed  in  New  York 


city,  but  the  effects  of  parcels  post  in 
bringing  country  produce  to  the  home 
he  considered  to  be  limited.  This  last 
belief  was  shared  by  Prof.  L.  D.  Weld 
of  Minnesota,  who  held  that  the  corner 
grocer  is  after  all  our  best  distributor, 
even  though  an  expensive  one. 

At  the  fifth  session  Professor  Jones  of 
Michigan  presented  a  rather  novel  sug- 
gestion regarding  education  for  admin- 
istrators. He  proposed  a  study  of  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  especially  as  por- 
trayed in  the  biography  of  great  soldiers 
and  statesmen.  Professor  Adams'  paper 
on  income  and  inheritance  taxes  showed 
that  they  are  good  methods  of  increas- 
ing public  revenue  from  the  property 
of  wealthy  persons,  but  they  cannot  as 
well  be  used  to  reduce  and  distribute 
swollen  fortunes.  It  is  better  to  strike 
at  the  sources  of  undue  gain  than  to  at- 
tempt to  penalize  it  when  achieved,  he 
holds.  Private  wealth  should  serve 
public  ends,  but  not  by  appropriation  for 
wasteful  expenditure. 

The  public  regulation  of  wages  was 
the  topic  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
economic  and  sociological  societies. 
Professor  Dixon  of  Dartmouth  dealt 
with  recent  experience  in  the  arbitra- 
tion of  threatened  railway  strikes.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  the  rates  fixed  by  com- 
promise prove  satisfactory  to  neither 
party.  The  method  of  settlement  he 
proposed  follows  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Act,  according  to  which 
no  strike  or  lockout  is  permitted  pend- 
ing investigation.  Professor  Dixon  be- 
lieves that  publication  of  the  findings  of 
government  experts  would  furnish  an 
adequate  basis  for  settlement. 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  presented  the 
social  aspects  of  wage  regulation  in 
her  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Min- 
imum Wage  Commission  and  its  work. 
Her  description  of  the  privation  en- 
dured by  girls  in  their  struggle  to  live 
on  a  pittance  called  forth  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion of  the  adequacy  of  a  minimum 
wage. 

The  economists  joined  with  the  sta- 
tisticians in  a  round  table  discussion  on 
ways  of  improving  federal  statistics. 
The  statisticians  in  their  own  meetings 
suggested  ways  of  co-operating  with  na- 
tional, state  and  local  authorities  to 
make  forthcoming  census  enumerations 
more  serviceable  and  comparable.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  bring  expert 
advice  to  bear  upon  this  matter. 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the 
Statistical  Association,  John  Koren 
brought  out  the  necessity  of  accurate 
data  for  any  adequate  understanding  of 
social  conditions.  Americans  have  a 
great  appetite  for  figures,  but  no  dis- 
criminating taste  as  to  their  soundness. 
Statisticians  must  be  trained  to  gather 
such  fruits  of  knowledge.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  universities  do  not  prepare  stu- 
dents for  this  work.  To  aid  the  govern- 
ment in  its  statistical  tasks  he  held  a 
commission  of  experts  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  counsel  the  officials,  so  that 
figures  may  be  standardized  and  com- 
parable. 

HOWARD  WOOLSTON. 
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THE  earlier  economists  laid  all  their 
emphasis  on  individual  pecuniary  gain 
and  their  system  rested  on  the  basis  of 
a  series  of  abstract  assumptions.  The 
present  generation  is  beginning  to  em- 
phasize the  social  point  of  view  and  the 
public  welfare.  Current  theories  arose 
out  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Gild  sys- 
tem with  all  its  petty  restrictions  and 
rules  and  was  posited  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual self-interest,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  public  interest. 
The  fundamental  underlying  assump- 
tions were  that  free  competition  in- 
volving freedom  of  contract  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  was  universal  and  all- 
beneficent.  When  the  theories  were 
first  formulated,  the  capitalist  was  not 
well  differentiated  from  the  undertaker 
of  industry  or  the  workman. 

Within  the  last  generation  we  have 
begun  to  realize  that  competition  in  the 
Ricardian  sense  is  beneficent  only  when 
carried  on  between  substantially  equal 
units.  This  implies  economic  equality  as 
well  as  political  freedom  or  equality. 
But  the  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years  has  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  world  into  capital- 
ists, on  the  one  side,  controlling  the  im- 
plements of  production,  and  on  the  other 
side,  dependent,  non-propertied  wage- 
earners.  The  endowing  of  the  business 
corporation  with  so  many  of  the  rights 
of  a  natural  person  and  opening  the 
gate  even  for  the  combination  of  these 
corporations  into  great  trusts,  has  in- 
creased still  further  the  degree  of  in- 
equality between  the  parties.  On  the 
theory,  therefore,  that  competition  can 
be  effective  only  between  equal  parties, 
we  have  virtually  excluded  the  whole 
working  population  from  the  field  of 
helpful  competition  by  their  inability  to 
compete.  The  same  causes  have  made 
the  labor  contract  a  farce.  For  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery  for  debt,  and  then 
with  the  further  growth  of  the  humani- 
tarian sentiment  which  forbids  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  the  working  man  having 
no  property,  there  is  no  means  of  en- 
forcing his  contract. 

But,  meantime,  we  have  developed  no 
state  strong  enough  to  protect  the  work- 
ing people  against  unfair  bargaining. 
Hence  the  widespread  and  piece-meal 
attempt  at  specific  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  working  men.  Every  Fac- 
tory Act,  every  Employer's  Liability  Act, 
every  Workmens'  Compensation  Act, 
and  every  Social  Insurance  Act,  and  in 
general  all  legislation  relating  to  labor, 
are  recognitions  that  in  these  particular 
instances  no  natural  forces  regulate  in- 
dustry and  competition  has  ceased  to  be 
effective.  Yet,  unfortunately,  we  have 
looked  upon  the  old  economic  theories  as 
sound  and  regarded  each  bit  of  this 
large  mass  of  legislation  as  an  excep- 
tion to  a  well  established  system  or  to 
immutable  economic  laws.  It  is  to  be 
questioned  if  we  have  now  gone  so  far 
in  that  field,  as  to  require  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  economic  doctrines  so  that 
these  acts  shall  be  in  consonance  with 
and  part  of  the  theory,  rather  than  be 
regarded  as  mere  exceptions  to  it.  But 
what  is  still  more  important,  all  this 
social  legislation  has  moved  very  much 
less  rapidly  than  the  welfare  of  society 
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demands,  because  it  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  well  entrenched 
economic  theory  that  it  was  uncalled  for 
and  inconsistent  with  sound  economics. 

Furthermore,  under  our  constitutional 
system,  by  which  the  courts  are  the  de- 
terminers of  public  policy,  much  of  this 
legislation  has  been  declared  null  and 
void,  as  in  conflict  with  the  constitution. 
The  result  is  a  tremendous  social  un- 
rest and  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
economic  doctrine  and  teaching  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bitter  opposition  to  the 
courts  on  the  other.  It  has  been  plausi- 
bly maintained  that  the  power  to  deter- 
mine public  policy,  which  in  fact  in- 
volves the  right  to  determine  the  rights 
and  limitations  of  private  property, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  out  of 
politics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  the  doing  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  thereby  pro- 
tecting the  weak  against  the  strong,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  social 
functions,  and  should  be  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  to  determine  public  policy  is  a 
political  right,  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
important  political  rights.  Being  such, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen — the 
courts  must  give  up  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  or  they  will  become  subject  to  a 
strict  political  control.  This  control  may 
be  exercised  by  short  terms,  an  elec- 
tive judiciary,  the  re-call  of  judges,  or 
the  re-call  of  decisions  affecting  con- 
stitutional matters — any,  or  all,  of  these 
devices.  They  each  and  all  make  an  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  impos- 
sible. Nor  is  it  sound  doctrine  that 
judges  are  not  subject  to  influence  out- 
side the  law.  For  courts  yield  quite  as 
much  as  legislatures  to  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  sound  public  policy,  which 
means  to  such  public  opinion  as  they 
are  in  touch  with  and  consider  repre- 
sentative, although  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  in  touch  with  a  wide  and  popular 
opinion  than  legislatures  are. 

The  plea  that  the  limits  of  private 
property  should  not  be  changed  because 
private  property  with  its  present  con- 
notation is  necessary  as  an  inducement 
to  economic  production  is  not  conclu- 
sive, for  the  simple  reason  that  with  the 
appropriation  of  natural  resources,  and 
with  the  differentiation  that  has  already 
come  in  class  distinctions,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — the  wage-earners — 
are  already  so  far  removed  from  prop- 
erty and  the  conscious  hope  of  prop- 
erty, as  to  make  the  motive  for  produc- 


tion decidedly  vague  and  weak.  If  pr 
vate  property  is  necessary  to  induce  e: 
fective  production,  the  appeal  must  b 
very  much  more  vivid  than  it  is  toda 
to  the  working  population.  Furthet 
more,  if  we  are  to  give  the  necessar 
incentive  to  effective  production  throug 
the  desire  for  property,  probably  tw 
things  will  have  to  be  done  in  regard  t 
the  wage-contract. 

First,  the  workman  must  be  givei 
more  influence  on  the  direction  of  th' 
industry,  irrespective  of  his  pecuniar 
rewards. 

In  the  next  place,  in  addition  to  ; 
guaranteed  minimum  wage,  which  ough 
to  be  regarded  as  cost  of  manufactur 
ing  and  not  wages,  he  must  be  giver 
some  additional  stake  in  the  financia 
outcome  to  cultivate  in  him  that  spiri 
of  adventure  and  enterprise  so  neces- 
sary to  effective  production. 

In  brief,  the  mass  of  the  people  hav- 
ing been  placed  outside  the  bounds  oi 
wholesome  and  effective  competition 
must  find  some  other  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  interests  and  that  can  be 
done  through  state  action  only,  the  state 
being  the  only  human  agency  that  repre- 
sents all  of  the  people.  This  means  a 
conscious  ideal  and  aim  for  society 
working  through  the  state,  and  an  ad- 
justment from  time  to  time  of  the  con- 
cept and  content  of  private  property  to 
meet  the  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions. 

Nor  need  such  a  suggestion  create  any 
feeling  of  alarm.  If  such  changes  are 
easy  enough  and  frequent  enough,  no 
great  jar  will  be  given  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  nor  will  indus- 
try be  greatly  checked.  Whereas,  if 
under  some  doctrine  of  allowing  the 
courts  to  determine  public  policy  and  of 
checking  popular  action  the  necessary 
changes  in  this  direction  are  held  back 
artificially  until  the  concentrated  wealth, 
acting  through  the  government,  has  es- 
tablished a  system  which  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  public  judgment  of  what  is 
just  and  fair,  the  necessary  shifting  of 
economic  power  from  the  narrower  to 
the  wider  basis  will  be  accomplished 
with  very  great  difficulty,  if  not  with 
violent  and  wholesale  confiscations. 
With  unlimited  political  freedom,  free 
schools  and  a  free  press,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  constitutional  system  or 
an  organization  of  industry  or  a  defin- 
ition of  private  property  can  long  be 
maintained  against  a  well  formed  and 
deliberate  public  opinion.  Under  such 
conditions,  that  only  is  stable  which  con- 
forms generally  to  the  public  opinion  of 
what  is  just,  fair  and  desirable. 

In  this  complex  age,  economic  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  are 
all  so  largely  conditioned,  controlled 
and  limited  by  positive  law  and  legal 
organization  as  to  require  a  complete  re- 
organization of  economic  philosophy 
which  shall  take  cognizance  of  these 
facts.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  an 
economic  doctrine  that  works  in,  and 
through,  and  as  a  constitutional  part  of 
a  state  with  a  conscious  social  policy. 
Society  must  pursue  that  policy  within 
and  even  through  the  state  as  an  agency 
of  the  public  welfare,  and  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization. 
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T    is    expressibly    shocking    that    the 
rights    of    fre6    communication    es- 
lished  so   long  ago  at   such  cost   of 
riot  blood,  time  tested  rights  which 
thousands   of   instances   have    vindi- 
ed  their  value  for  moral  and  social 
igress,   accepted   rights  which  in  the 
ds  of  disinterested  men  were  as  set- 
as  any  principle  of  human  conduct 
be,    should      with      increasing    fre- 
ncy  be  flouted  by  strong  employers 
1  set  at  nought  by  local  authorities. 
re  the  agitators  of  today  more  art- 
or  inflammatory  than  those  of  other 
ies?     Are    wage-earners   more    igno- 
it,  less  self-controlled,  less  able  to  dis- 
nguish  right     from     wrong     or  truth 
from  error?     Is     there     some  unrepre- 
sented section  of  the  people  bent  upon 
subverting  our  form  of  government?    Is 
there   a   convinced   class   working   reso- 
lutely and  in  concert  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  anarchy  ? 
No,  there  is  no  such  crisis. 
If    freedom    of   communication    could 
be  established  in  a  time  when  most  men 
were  unable  to  read  and  write,  were  ig- 
norant of  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship   and    inexperienced    in    discounting 
the  spoken  or  written  word,  how  rock- 
fast  ought  it  to  be  today  when  practical- 
ly the  entire  population  reads,  and  the 
traditions  of  self-restraint,  of  the  duty 
upon  the  people  of  obeying  the  law  they 
themselves  have  made  and  of  the  right- 
ing of  wrongs     by     orderly   procedure 
have  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  bulk 
of  the  population !     .     .     . 

To  judge  from  the  lavish  use  of  the 
club  and  the  cell,  the  rantings  of  kept 
newspapers  and  the  bombardment  from 
the  heavy  artillery  of  social  defense  one 
might  suppose  that  nothing  less  is  at 
stake  than  monogamic  marriage,  the 
life  of  civil  officials  and  the  institution 
of  private  property.  So  great  a  pother 
is  the  profits  from  long  hours,  low 
wages,  false  measurement,  arbitrary 
fines,  speeded  labor,  company  stores  and 
the  evasion  of  the  law's  requirements 
of  safety  and  sanitation,  able  to  raise 
when  menaced  by  the  advent  of  an  in- 
trepid agitator  with  suggestions  of  or- 
ganization and  strike.  A  mortifying 
anti-climax  must  it  be  to  the  good  citi- 
zen who  has  been  drawn  into  sanction- 
ing high  handed  measures  against  dis- 
turbers to  find  later  underneath  the  "law 
and  order"  movement  nothing  but  the 
pecuniary  alarm  of  a  handful  of  greedy 
and  arrogant  local  magnates  who  by  the 
unholy  use  of  their  financial  power  have 
been  able  to  force  the  city  authorities, 
the  police  courts,  the  business  men,  the 
pulpits  and  the  newspapers  to  fight 
their  battles ! 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  recent 
years  is  not  at  all  an  anarchistic  move- 
ment among  wage  earners  but  the  strug- 
gle of  the  worst  paid  or  worst  treated 
laborers  to  improve  their  position  and 
exact  the  treatment  due  to  men.  Does 
any  candid  student  of  society  doubt 
that  the  grievances  of  the  sections  of 
labor  which  are  being  organized  by  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are 
quite  as  real  and  serious  as  the 
grievances  of  which  in  times  past 
the  railroad  men,  the  miners,  the 
longshoremen,  the  printers,  the  telegra- 
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phers,  the  iron  moulders,  the  structural 
iron  workers  and  many  other  groups  of 
skilled  workingmen  complained?  These 
past  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  were  certainly  accompanied 
by  strong  emotion,  bitterness,  class  ani- 
mosity, irresponsible  leadership,  Utopian 
proposals  and  lurid  rhetoric  which  lent 
color  to  the  capitalists'  cry  that  law  and 
order  were  in  danger.  There  was  al- 
ways enough  wild  language  and  vio- 
lence by  individuals  to  allow  such  offi- 
cials, courts,  politicians,  newspapers, 
pulpits  and  colleges  as  were  subservient 
to  the  employing  class  and  would  fight 
the  labor  movement  at  its  bidding  to 
pose  as  the  saviors  of  society  against 
crime  and  spoliation. 

I  remember  how  thirty  years  ago  the 
Knights  of  Labor  leader  I  called  on, 
carefully  pulled  down  the  blinds  before 
he  would  talk.  And  yet  many  of  the  re- 
forms his  organization  sought — restric- 
tion of  child  labor,  the  establishment  of 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  inheritance  taxes,  the  use 
of  arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  the  grad- 
ual introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day 
have  already  been  or  are  being  realized 
and  few  disinterested  citizens  would 
have  it  otherwise.  .  .  . 

We  look  back  upon  the  wrongs  and 
needless  sufferings  of  a  bygone  genera- 
tion of  labor  and  regret  that  the  scales 
did  not  sooner  fall  from  our  eyes.  We 
wish  that  the  labor  of  1884  had  not  been 
denied  the  protection  which  we  acknowl- 
edge as  the  right  of  the  labor  of  1914. 
But  thirty  years  hence,  in  1944,  what 
rights  will  the  ill-paid  floating,  seasonal 
or  unskilled  laborers  enjoy  with  the  full 
approval  of  all  the  better  elements  of 
the  then  society,  which  today  are  being 
denied  them  while  their  organizations, 
demonstrations,  parades,  agitations  and 
strikes  are  being  denounced  as  anarchis- 
tic and  criminal?  If  indeed  the  public 
has  nothing  to  learn  when  these  sec- 
tions of  labor  gain  the  limelight  and  a 
voice,  if  the  public  knows,  all  about  the 
frauds  and  extortions  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  the  selling  of  jobs  by 
foremen,  the  conditions  in  construction 
camps,  the  violation  of  labor  laws  by 
employers,  the  oppressive  fines  for  al- 
leged bad  work,  the  employer  system  of 
espionage,  the  cutting  of  the  piece  price, 
etc.,  then  the  mass  meetings,  parades 
and  demonstrations  of  labor  may  be 
prohibited  without  prejudice  to  their 
cause.  .  .  . 

To  be  sure  freedom  of  communication 


opens  a  way  for  false,  impracticable  or 
pernicious  theories  as  well  as  for  just 
complaints  and  salutary  propaganda. 
To  facilitate  the  circulation  of  true  and 
valuable  doctrines  while  at  the  same  time 
checking  the  promulgation  of  fantastic 
or  harmful  ideas  would  be  good  social 
policy  if  only  there  were  a  sure  touch 
stone  to  tell  the  gold  from  the  lead. 
But  since  to  entrust  the  discriminating 
among  ideas  to  any  man  or  board  sub- 
jects communication  to  arbitrary  judg- 
ment so  that  presently  it  ceases  to  be 
free  even  for  truth  in  case  the  truth 
happens  to  be  distasteful,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  to  tolerate  the  propaganda 
of  false  doctrines  as  the  unescapable 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  boon  of  liberty. 

Although  the  preaching  of  specious 
folly  puts  Truth  and  Wisdom  on  the  per- 
petual qui  vive,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  they  should  shrink  from  the  test 
of  free  discussion.  "Though  all  the 
winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth,"  says  Milton,  "so  Truth 
be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by 
licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 
her  strength."  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  wildest  theories  that 
find  utterance  today  are  not  a  whit  more 
unsettling  that  the  heresies  current  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell.  .  .  . 

Let  us  not  then  sound  a  retreat  on 
the  ground  that  new  and  more  shatter- 
ing ideas  are  seeking  utterance.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  before  me  dreads  the  inher- 
ent seductiveness  of  anarchist  doctrines 
upon  the  ordinary  mind.  The  propor- 
tion of  citizens  who  respect  property 
and  law  on  solid  rational  grounds  and 
are  proof  against  incendiary  appeal  is 
now  far  larger  than  in  times  past.  In- 
dividuals may  be  thrown  off  their  base 
by  crack-brain  notions  but  no  body  of 
wage-earners  among  us  has  by  oratory 
alone  been  brought  into  an  inflamed  and 
seditious  state  of  mind. 

Repression  of  agitation  tends  to  rally 
all  the  conservative,  law  abiding  work- 
ingmen to  the  defense  of  those  of  their 
class  who  seem  oppressed.  On  the 
other  hand  only  good  results  from  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
fractious  element  coupled  with  the  en- 
listment of  the  sober-minded  wage-earn- 
ers in  efforts  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
lems affecting  themselves. 

The  tactics  then  for  controlling  sub- 
versive ideas  is  not  the  application  of 
the  gag  but  the  redress  of  real  griev- 
ances. There  is  no  need  of  the  hurried 
resort  to  high-handed  tyrannical  meas- 
ures. Our  social  order  is  not  so  weak 
as  its  more  vociferous  champions  imag- 
ine. Our  institutions  are  not  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho  to  be  levelled  by  a  blast 
upon  the  trumpet.  What  is  going  on 
under  our  eyes  is  not  the  break-up  of 
society  but  the  painful  struggle  upward 
of  sections  of  the  laboring  class  which 
have  been  in  the  most  depressed  and 
helpless  condition.  In  their  struggle 
with  the  powerful  their  initial  weapon 
are  the  unhindered  disclosure  of  their 
wrongs  and  free  discussion  of  plans  for 
concerted  action.  For  organized  society 
to  allow  these  weapons  to  be  wrenched 
out  of  their  hands  would  be  connivance 
in  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities  that 
could  be  committed. 
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HE    OLD  FREEDOMS    DISCUSSED 
CENTURY  SOCIOLOGISTS 


BY    TWENTIETH 


IT  WAS  a  western  supreme  court 
which  held  that  "when  an  eighteenth 
century  constitution  forms  the  charter 
of  liberty  of  a  twentieth  century  govern- 
ment," its  general  provisions  should 
no  longer  be  construed  "by  an  eigh- 
teenth century  mind  in  the  light  of  eigh- 
teenth century  conditions  and  ideas."  * 

Four  sessions  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society,  at  its  meetings  in  Prince- 
ton last  week,  were  given  up  to  those 
rights  of  our  eighteenth  century  chart- 
ers— freedom  of  assemblage,  of  speech 
and  of  press.  However  much  the  speak- 
ers might  have  favored  mellowing  con- 
temporary notions  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract, private  property  and  such  like,  here 
were  very  obviously  a  set  of  ubiquities, 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  tallow 
dips,  which  they  believed  should  in  an  age 
of  electricity  blaze  as  never  before. 
Some  mute  disciple  of  reaction  to  mod- 
ern trends  of  thought,  drifting  into  a 
back  seat,  might  have  taken  cold  satis- 
faction out  of  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency, but  none  at  all  at  the  unanimity 
of  the  educators  and  journalists  and  pub- 
lic speakers  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. These  rights,  they  held,  should 
be  adjusted  to  modern  conditions,  but 
with  undiminished  candle  power.  And 
away  with  the  snuffers  with  which  privi- 
lege and  temerity  have  been  tampering 
with  the  wicks ! 

The  enduring  force  of  abstract  rights, 
set  up  as  bulwarks  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  could  not  have  been  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  discussion  of  these  twentieth 
century  sociologists  clung  to  familiar 
lines. 

There  was  only  fragmentary  discussion 
of  the  uses,  to  which  a  freed  people  could 
put  these  free  channels  for  communica- 
tion— how  they  could  make  them  not 
only  secure  but  transcendentally  service- 
able to  society  in  a  new  day.  Such  an 
exception  was  the  point  made  by  Robert 
Bruere,  who  brought  out  the  handicap 
experienced  by  socially  minded  adminis- 
trations— whether  in  New  York  or  Mil- 
waukee or  Schenectady — where  the 
channels  for  protest  had  been  developed 
under  long  years  of  misrule,  but  where 
new  municipal  regimes  found  the  people 
slow  to  get  together  or  express  them- 
selves along  affirmative  lines  which 
would  back  up  the  administration  or 
lead  the  way. 

The  opportunity  for  giving  new  con- 
tent and  force  to  free  press,  free  speech 
and  free  assemblage  in  a  time  when  the 
ease  and  abundance  of  communication 
have  profoundly  affected  the  public  mind, 
was  indicated  by  Professor  Ross  in  his 
presidential  address.  "I  know  of  far 
away  shut-in  valleys,"  he  said,  "in  which 
the  principal  topics  to  talk  over  during 
the  long  Sunday  visits  of  relatives  are, 
who  has  become  engaged,  how  the  cattle 
are  doing  and  how  the  servants  are  be- 
having. For  thousands  of  years  personal 
and  neighborhood  affairs  have  formed 
the  staple  of  conversation.  Choked  with 
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this  weed  of  gossip  the  channels  of  inter- 
course permitted  little  of  value  to  flow 
from  mind  to  mind.  With  the  growth 
of  general  interest  in  large  and  signifi- 
cant events  these  channels  have  cleared 
themselves  as  if  by  magic.  The  secret 
of  the  seemingly  unlimited  elasticity  of 
public  attention,  which  enables  it  con- 
tinuously to  notice  and  react  to  a  larger 
number  of  remote  happenings,  is  its  neg- 
lect of  the  petty,  private  matters  that 
formerly  engrossed  it." 

Professor  Ross  went  on  to  show  how, 
with  this  change,  the  "public  pays  heed 
to  outcries  that  formerly  fell  on  deaf 
ears,"  how  the  collective  mind  has  got- 
ten itself  eyes  (probes  private,  institu- 
tional, state  and  national)  and  hands, 
as  well,  whereby  it  may  make  itself  felt 
("whereas  two  or  three  decades  ago  most 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with 
victims  of  wrong  exhaled  into  thin  air"). 
A  three  days'  discussion  another  year 
could  well  take  up  free  communication 
in  its  constructive  aspects  at  the  point 
where  this  year's  meeting  left  off.  Mean- 
while, to  Professor  Ross's  mind,  these 
very  changes  have  aggravated  the  tend- 
ency in  certain  quarters  to  smother  the 
"first  mutterings  of  discontent"  and 
throttle  "those  initial  utterances  which 
may  attract  the  notice  of  the  big  justice- 
loving  public  and  bring  into  a  delicate 
local  situation  all  manner  of  alien  and 
unmanageable  factors."  With  the 
graphic  detail  of  the  case  method  John 
Graham  Brooks  made  such  situations 
the  subject  matter  of  the  first  session. 

Free  Assemblage 

PHIS  session  was  given  up  to  "free- 
dom of  assemblage,"  with  Prof. 
Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  the  chair,  and  the  heads  of 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  police 
departments  on  the  program.  Professor 
Brooks'  survey  of  police  methods  ranged 
from  New  England  to  California,  and 
ran  almost  as  wide  a  gamut  in  official 
temper. 

With  humor,  patience  and  wisdom  we 
can  get  pretty  close  to  social  sobriety 
in  Professor  Brook's  view.  Free- 
dom is  no  more  sacred  than  its  limita- 
tions in  the  common  interest.  The  large 
freedom  of  Boston  Common  and  Fanueil 
Hall  have  turned  out  well.  He  quoted 
with  approval  the  city  official  who  said 
that  he  feared  no  mob  if  the  chief  of 
police  could  see  a  joke  further  than 
any  other  man  in  town;  and  cited  the 
comment  of  the  patrolman  detailed  to  a 
meeting  on  Boston  Common.  A  woman 
anarchist,  not  getting  the  reaction  de- 
sired, came  out  with  the  wish  that  her 
followers  would  wade  up  Beacon  Hill  in 
blood. 

"Well,  the  leddy's  gettin'  a  little  hot. 
ain't  she?"  said  the  patrolman.  That, 
in  the  view  of  a  Harvard  philosopher, 
was  the  wisest  word  he  had  ever  heard 
on  the  subject.  If,  on  the  spot,  a  refer- 
endum vote  had  been  taken,  her  pro- 
posal would  have  been  voted  down  with 
a  will ;  but  any  step  toward  repression 
would  have  roused  the  crowd. 

Professor  Brooks  cited  the  New  York 


experience    of    last    winter,    where   ba> 
blood  was  provoked  by  the  efforts  of  th 
police  one  Saturday  to  squelch  a  Unioi 
Square  mass  meeting,  but  where,  unde 
.the    new    scheme    of    administration    o 
Commissioner  Woods  the  week  follow 
ing,  with  freedom  of  speech  untrammeled 
and  with  the  police  largely  out  of  sigh 
and  held  in  reserve,  counter  irritants  de 
veloped  in  the  crowd ;  counter  meeting; 
set  themselves  in  motion;  all  ultimate!) 
broke  up  peaceably;  and  Max  Schmidt- 
berger,    the    police   inspector   in   chargi 
both  weeks,  saw  the  light.     "It  was  at 
experiment   in   liberty    and    it   worked,' 
wrote  Lincoln  Steffens  of  the  episode  it 
Harper's  Weekly.     "We  got  a  cold  mil 
from    the    cops:    they    certainly    made 
good,"   said   one   of   the    speakers;    and 
there  were  three  cheers  for  "Old  Max" 
to  end  with.    Similarly,  week  after  week, 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  there  was  a  fight 
for  free  assemblage  in  a  factory  district. 
The   speakers   said   they   couldn't   reach 
the  crowd  by  holding  their  meetings  off 
in  the  parks  and  the  police  attacked  their 
street  speaking.     A  new  administration 
found  a  nearby  meeting  place  and  as  an, 
"open  forum"  it  has  become  an  institu- 
tion of  the  city. 

In  contrast  to  this  spirit  of  tolerance. 
Professor  Brooks  put  the  situation  in  a 
company-owned  town,  where,  he  said,  it 
was  no  caricature  to  compare  the  recep- 
tion accorded  outside  agitators,  seeking 
to  voice  their  cause,  to  a  group  of  "Aj 
P.  A.'s  wanting  to  dance  and  trying  to- 
hire  a  Catholic  church  for  it." 

Professor  Brooks'  recommendation  was- 
that  every  chance  for  assemblage  and  for 
bringing  out  grievances  in  an  industrial 
clash  should  be  accorded.  But  at  a  later 
stage  those  who  have  the  preservation 
of  order  in  charge  cannot  ignore  the  in-' 
sanity  which  develops  in  intense  crises. 
In  ruthless  disregard  of  neutrals  the  ex- 
cesses of  these  crises  parallel  war.  It 
matters  not  a  fig  whether  we  are  con- 
sidering the  employer  or  the  employe. 
Either  party  will  resort  to  lawlessness, 
when  both  are  trembling  on  the  edge 
of  success  or  failure.  It  is  Germany's- 
excuse  in  Belgium  over  again.  The  em- 
ployer must  keep  just  enough  men  at 
work  to  convince  the  strikers  he  can  get 
along  without  them.  He  focusses  atten 
tion  on  those  who  work — whether  b< 
cause  they  are  loyal  to  him,  or  have  sick- 
ness and  can't  afford  to  quit,  or  a 
against  the  strike.  If  intimidation  h; 
begun,  the  police  will  protect  the  latt< 
for  a  certain  distance  to  and  from 
Beyond  that  is  the  danger  zone, 
the  trade  union  must  win  over  enou 
scabs  to  prove  to  the  employer  that 
cannot  get  the  upper  hand. 

If  the  union  fails  to  secure  the  b 
ance  of  numbers  at  this  parting  of 
ways  it  will  fall  back  and  disintegr; 
It  must  persuade  or  terrify.     Its  int 
dators  go  straight  for  this  area.    Bri 
and    thuggery    go    on    indiscriminat 
from  both  sides  across  this  line. 

The  employers  can  cover  their  tra< 
more  successfully  than  the  union, 
mayor,  the  sheriff,  the  press,  the  citizens' 
alliance  are  all  in  the  "in"  group.  No- 
body knows  this  more  clearly  than  th 
workmen.  This  is  why  so  many  ap- 
parent triumphs  of  "law  and  order" 
drive  industrial  rebels  to  worse  mea 
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ItpOLICEMEN  are  entitled  to  defi- 
nite orders.  People  in  this  coun- 
have  the  constitutional  right  to  free- 
n  of  assemblage  and  freedom  of 
eech.  The  police  have  not  only  the 
sponsibility  to  permit  it — but  to  pro- 
tect them  in  its  exercise,  and  the  police 
should  be  so  instructed" — not  an  agita- 
tor's prescription  this,  but  the  opening 
words  of  the  paper  on  Reasonable  Re- 
strictions upon  Freedom  of  Assemblage, 
by  Arthur  Woods,  police  commissioner 
of  New  York.  The  orders  are  that  the 
police  shall  conduct  themselves  so  as  not 
to  appear  to  be  looking  for  trouble;  and 
that  to  "incite  to  violence"  means  to 
provoke  immediate  violence. 

"It  cannot  be  considered  as  provoca- 
tive of  immediate  disorder  if  speakers 
criticize,  no  matter  how  vehemently,  the 
existing  order  of  things,  or  if  they 
recommend,  no  matter  how  enthusiasti- 
cally, a  change  which  they  believe  would 
improve  things.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  a  history  of  successive  changes 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new  and  the 
present  order  can  certainly  stand  a  free, 
orderly  discussion  of  the  advantages  it 
has  to  offer  as  opposed  to  the  advan- 
tages of  different  theories  of  the  conduct 
of  human  affairs.  And  if  it  permits  free 
discussion  so  long  as  the  discussion  re- 
mains orderly,  it  can  properly  insist  that 
the  difference  of  opinion  confine  itself 
to  debate  and  to  voting.  In  this  country 
the  law  provides  orderly  and  adequate 
means  for  accomplishing  social  and  eco- 
nomic change.  If  those  desiring  changes 
use  these  means,  well  and  good ;  it  is 
their  right  and  if  they  win,  they  win.  If 
they  resort  to  lawless  means,  however, 
they  invite  the  treatment  presented  for 
law-breakers." 

When  many  people  are  living  together, 
certain  restraints,  however,  are  neces- 
sary, so  that  all  can  enjoy  the  common 
rights.  Freedom  of  assemblage  must  be 
regulated  so  as  to  conserve  its  freedom. 
If  a  crowd  gathers  where  it  blocks  traf- 
fic, then  the  police  must  see  that  the 
crowd  is  dispersed.  Their  first  step, 
however,  should  be  to  notify  the  speaker 
and  see  if  he  can  arrange  it.  If  the 
crowd  is  worked  up  to  a  pitch  threaten- 
ing immediate  violence,  then  the  police 
are  to  take  those  who  foment  it,  into 
custody.  "We  believe,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Woods,  "that  the  police  must  preserve 
the  peace,  must  maintain  law  and  order, 
without  compromise,  and  with  whatever 
lawful  means  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  result.  The  rights  of  free 
assemblage  cannot  be  maintained,  how- 
ever, unless  meetings  are  prevented 
when  they  over-ride  the  rights  of  others. 
In  hundreds  of  cases  a  little  humanity, 
a  little  ingenuity,  will  find  a  way  out  of 
the  apparent  conflict  and  unravel  the 
tangle. 

"But  there  may  remain,  after  these 
cases  have  been  handled,  a  small  number 
of  disorderly  assemblages  that  arise  bo 
cause  there  are  people  who  deliberately 
set  out  to  make  trouble  and  are  dis- 
appointed if  they  can't  find  it.  They  set 
out  to  create  impossible  situations. 

"To  such  we  must  say:  'Your  rights 
you  shall  have.  You  shall  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  But  if  you  refuse  to 
act  within  the  law,  in  accordance  with 
civilized  standards,  if  you  destroy  the 
grounds  on  which  reasonable  beings  can 


meet,  then  we  shall  speak  to  you  in  a 
language  you  can  understand.'  " 

QlLBERT    E.    ROE    of    the    New 
York  bar  set   up   laws   rather   than 
men  as  the  basis     for     social  security. 
He  felt  that  the  speakers  had  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  easiest  way  to  "get 
along    with    a    disorderly    element    who 
have  the  unfortunate  habit  of  saying  un- 
palatable things  on  unhappy  occasions." 
"If  that  is  to  be  our  standard  then  the 
policy   of  the   police   will   depend   upon 
their  psychology.     Some  will  club ;  some 
will  do  the  other  thing.   The  question  is : 
What  is  the  limit  of  right  of  the  people 
who  want  to  hold  these  assemblages?" 
To  drive  home  his  point,  he  took  up  the 
phrase   used    by    an    earlier    speaker   in 
saying  that  Judge  Minturn  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  his  decision  over-ruling  the  Pat- 
erson    courts   and    freeing   the    strikers, 
"let  them  go."     "Is  it  true  that  it's  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  man  to  do  that?" 
he   asked.     "The   law   let   them   go, — if 
they  went  rightly."     There,  he  said,  is 
the  rub.    The  labor  agitators  don't  know 
what    the    law    is.      The    lawyers    don't 
know.      The   judges   don't   know.      The 
constitution   did     not     define     what   is 
abridgment  of  speech  or  assembly;  nor 
did  the  constitution  limit  state  action  in 
making    later    definitions.     With    result, 
we  have  so  plastered  these  rights  with 
statutes  that   it  seems  as  if  every  one 
with  a  bad  dream  of  violence,  has  gone 
to  the     legislature      (especially     in  the 
western  states)   and  put  in  a  new  pro- 
hibition. Hundreds  were  arrested  in  Pat- 
erson  and  tens  convicted,  only  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  higher  court  on  the  ground 
that   there   was   not   a   scintilla   of   evi- 
dence that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime 
with   which  they  were  charged.     What 
sort   of   a  taste  does  that  leave  in  the 
mouths   of   working  people,   when  they 
find  it  out?     Or  that  Boyd  (one  of  the 
English  speaking  leaders  whose  case  has 
been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court)  was 
convicted  under  a  statute  that  had  no 
more  to  do     with     sabotage     than  the 
golden  rule.       The     only     people  more 
angry  at  him  than  the  authorities,  said 
Mr.     Roe,     were     labor     leaders     who 
were  angry  at  him  for  advocating  it  at 
a  public  meeting  instead  of  surreptitious- 
ly.    If   we   could   only   get   it   into   the 
heads  of  people  that  for  a  man  to  stand 
up  and  speak   out  at  a  public  meeting 
what  he  has  in  his  mind  is  in  itself  a 
creditable  act ! 

Along  with  his  criticism  of  hodge 
podge  statute  law,  and  of  administrative 
discretion,  Mr.  Roe  denounced  any  at- 
tempt to  "measure  civil  rights  by  moral 
character."  As  a  flagrant  illustration  he 
quoted  at  length  and  amid  much  laugh- 
ter the  learned  judge  of  Philadelphia 
who  prohibited  Emma  Goldman  from 
speaking  in  a  hired  hall  (to  which  ad- 
missions were  to  be  charged)  on  the 
ground  that  she  might  arouse  her  hear- 
ers to  such  a  pitch  of  antagonism  as  to 
assault  her  and  thus  disturb  the  peace. 
A  decision  ending  in  a  pious  reflection 
that  the  right  of  free  assemblage  should 
not  be  lightly  infringed ! 

A    POSTSCRIPT  to  this  incident  was 
offered  by  George  D.  Porter,  di- 
rector of  Public  Safety  of  Philadelphia, 
who  gave  a  friendly  warning  to  all  new 


police  commissioners  to  expect  an  early 
visit  to  their  city  from  Miss  Goldman — 
especially  if  they  were  known  to  be 
young  and  unversed  in  police  problems. 
Philadelphia  had  such  a  "visit  before  he 
fairly  had  his  seat  warm.  He  got  the 
decision  in  question,  and  was  convinced 
she  had  no  right  to  speak — especially 
under  Pennsylvania  law,  as  she  was  an 
alien.  "So  I  stopped  her  meeting,"  he 
said.  "It  didn't  take  me  long  to  learn 
my  mistake  !  Next  year,  she  came  again. 
We  told  her  she  could  have  her  meet- 
ing; issued  a  permit;  but  she  wasn't 
satisfied.  What  she  wanted  was  trouble. 
Without  notifying  anyone,  she  changed 
to  another  hall;  they  hauled  her  up 
through  a  back  window  and  chained  her 
to  the  platform !  There  were  only 
twenty-five  people  present  and  the  police 
didn't  even  know  of  the  thing  until  af- 
terward." 

Professor  Brooks  had  pointed  out  that 
local  officials  in  mill  communities  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  "free  assem- 
bly," and  Director  Porter  gave  some 
frank  bits  of  autobiography  with  re- 
spect to  a  metropolitan  force.  The 
American  police  not  only  has  to  deal 
with  a  complex  population;  it  is  drawn 
from  it.  In  contrast  the  English  "bob- 
bies" are  mostly  countrymen ;  dealing 
with  a  homogeneous  community.  "It  is 
hard  to  instruct  the  American  police  how 
to  act  in  an  emergency.  When  I  came 
into  office  I  found  that  the  older  men — 
the  captains  and  lieutenants,  and  ser- 
geants— had  for  years  had  it  instilled 
into  their  minds  that  the  club  is  the 
thing  that  talks;  and,  in  the  first  big 
garment  strike  that  came  along  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  them  from  punching 
some  one  in  the  head  that  didn't  de- 
serve it.  There  was  violence  in  that 
strike.  People  who  didn't  stop  work 
had  their  sewing  fingers  smashed.  One 
man  was  killed.  I  learned  a  lesson — 
so  that  when  the  second  strike  came  I 
brought  the  employers  and  the  strikers 
together;  and  they  signed  their  agree- 
ment in  my  presence,  and  I  am  the  ar- 
bitrator under  it. 

"This  is  what  I  learned.  I  learned 
that  you  shouldn't  send  50  to  100  offi- 
cers to  patrol  the  streets  in  the  strike 
zone.  In  my  experience,  the  fewer  the 
better.  The  tapestry  manufacturers 
kept  protesting  because  I  let  the  strikers 
march  round  and  around  the  plants — 
saying  they  would  damage  the  property. 
But  they  didn't.  And  there  were  only 
five  patrolmen  on  the  job." 

Taking  up  the  issue  of  law  raised  by 
Mr.  Roe,  Director  Porter  said :  "There 
are  occasions  when  law  or  no  law  there 
is  inherent  right  on  the  part  of  citizens 
to  be  protected — the  right  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  those  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  them.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
free  speech  or  public  assemblage.  But 
I  have  had  my  eye  teeth  cut."  And 
later,  in  answer  to  a  question :  "The 
country  is  filled  with  professional  agi- 
tators. They  have  a  message  for  the 
people,  but  their  prime  duty,  after  all, 
is  to  agitate;  and  to  do  that,  they  pick 
out  a  place  where  they  will  break  in  on 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  others 
to  the  very  largest  extent  possible. 
Law  or  no  law  those  others  should  be 
protected." 
Professor  Todd  of  the  University  of 
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Pittsburgh  wanted  to  know  if  the  crux 
of  the  situation  did  not  lie  right  there — 
whether  we  should  leave  this  limbo  of 
uncertainty,  or  should  define  it  more 
sharply.  At  no  time  in  the  three  days' 
discussion,  as  it  turned  out,  was  any- 
thing like  a  consensus  reached  as  to 
where  lines  should  be  drawn. 

Professor  Brooks  closed  the  discus- 
sion with  the  statement  that  so  far 
as  his  batch  of  information  went,  it 
doesn't  make  a  fig's  difference  what  the 
law  is ;  it  depends  upon  the  man  you've 
got  to  do  the  thing  that  is  to  preserve 
safety.  And  here  you  have  the  choice 
between  permanent  police  officials  of 
high-class  or  the  more  Socialistic  plan  of 
delegated  responsibility. 

'  I AHE  more  affirmative  side  of  free 
assemblage  was  broached  by  Prof. 
James  G.  Dealey  of  Brown,  who  asked 
if  the  point  had  not  been  reached  where 
we  could  well  afford  to  supply  free 
forums  for  cranks — who  might  have  a 
message.  Mr.  Hoagland  of  the  staff 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  described  how- 
twelve  years  ago  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson  of  Cleveland  met  the  is- 
sue when  complaints  reached  him  that 
unauthorized  meetings  were  ruining  the 
grass  in  Monument  Square,  and  unset- 
tling the  roots  of  theology  as  well.  "If 
they  have  anything  to  say,  better  out 
than  in,"  said  Johnson.  He  laid  off 
half  the  square  for  the  meetings  and 
built  three  concrete  stumps  for  the 
speakers  to  stand  on.  They  are  used 
every  Sunday — with  rump  meetings  in 
the  space  between.  Sometimes  some 
one  comes  along  who  objects  to  free 
speech.  Occasionally  there  is  an  arrest 
of  such  disturbers.  Otherwise  none. 

II.     Free  Speech 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  liveliest 
debate  centered  on  the  question  of  so- 
cial control  presented  by  those  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  such  three-stump  out- 
lets for  free  speech,  but  who  want  to 
reach  audiences  of  their  own  choosing, 
or  who  care  less  about  their  immediate 
hearers  than  in  using  the  occasion  to 
strike  general  public  attention  between 
the  eyes.  Here  the  discussion  verged 
from  abstract  free  speech  to  the  tactics 
of  agitation.  James  Bronson  Reynolds, 
former  assistant  district  attorney  of 
New  York,  pointed  out  that  in  the  first 
growth  of  our  cities  their  officials 
"granted  liberal  license  to  individuals  as 
against  public  rights  and  interests." 
Free  speech  and  free  trade  alike  were 
tolerated  on  the  people's  highway.  The 
former  is  now  much  less  frequently 
tolerated,  and.  the  same  tendency  to 
limit  and  restrict  is  applied  to  free 
speech.  "But  this,"  he  held  "is  not  a 
threat  against  democracy  nor  due  to 
class  struggles.  It  is  part  of  the  ad- 
vance and  victory  of  democracy.  The 
welfare  of  the  whole  public  is  gaining 
at  the  expense  of  unbridled  individual- 
ism." At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Reynolds 
professed  that  he  was  so  far  removed 
from  those  who  lightly  esteem  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assemblage  that  "we 
cannot  hear  each  other  by  the  use  of 
the  freeest  and  loudest  speech  possible. 
He  urged  the  encouragement  and  exer- 
cise of  free  discussion,  by  providing 


open  air  places  and  halls  at  public  ex- 
pense, barring  only  slanderous  attacks 
on  individuals,  obscenity  and  incitement 
to  definite  crimes.  Along. with  free  pub- 
lic parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  cen- 
ters, lectures  and  other  municipal  priv- 
ileges, he  would  put  such  public  speak- 
ing places  "for  any  person  who  can  se- 
cure a  group  of  listeners"  as  a  regular 
item  in  the  municipal  program.  And  he 
would  turn  their  supervision  over  not  to 
the  police  but  to  the  administrative  de- 
partment of  the  government. 

A  S  "an  example  of  the  legitimate 
limitations  which  social  conditions 
may  impose  on  free  speech,"  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds cited  the  case  of  an  evangelist  who 
opened  a  mission  on  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  city  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Jews  to  Christianity. 

''With  a  police  permit  he  conducted 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  He  soon  showed  himself  to 
be  narrow,  bigoted  and  violently  denun- 
ciatory of  the  Jewish  religion.  His  lan- 
guage was  insulting  to  his  hearers, 
many  of  them  immigrants  recently  ar- 
rived from  countries  where  they  had  been 
persecuted  for  their  faith.  Fearing  that 
outbreaks  of  violence  would  inevitably 
follow  the  continuance  of  these  services, 
I  appealed  to  the  police  commissioner 
to  revoke  the  permit  though  no  actual 
breach  of  the  peace  at  the  time  had  re- 
sulted. I  believed  that  if  I  delayed  un- 
til a  breach  of  the  peace  had  occurred, 
bitterness  of  feeling  and  enduring  re- 
sentment would  be  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  people  whose  first  impressions 
of  our  country  should  be  unusually  safe- 
guarded. The  permit  was  revoked  and 
the  meetings  stopped. 

"In  another  instance  of  like  nature  a 
clever  device  of  the  police  commissioner 
alone  averted  the  necessity  of  restraint 
of  free  speech.  Another  well-known 
Jew-baiter  announced  a  meeting  in 
Cooper  Union  to  present  his  views. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  then 
police  commissioner,  learned  that  the 
speaker  intended  to  attack  the  Jewish 
religion  and  people  and  that  in  conse- 
quence his  lecture  would  undoubtedly  be 
provocative  of  serious  disorder.  He 
therefore  felt  himself  warranted  in  pro- 
hibiting the  meeting.  But  he  knew  if 
he  did  this,  it  would  appear  that  religious 
opinions  could  not  be  discussed  in  the 
city,  even  at  a  proper  time  and  place.  De- 
siring to  maintain  free  speech,  yet  avert 
the.  threatened  outbreak,  he  detailed  for 
the  meeting  a  Jewish  lieutenant  and 
twenty  Jewish  policemen.  When  the  au- 
dience assembled,  the  Jewish  protestants 
were  embarrassed  to  find  representatives 
of  their  own  race  present  to  keep  order. 
When  the  speaker  arrived  he  was  cha- 
grined to  find  that  he  was  to  be  protected 
by  representatives  of  the  race  he  in- 
tended to  denounce.  As  a  result  of  the 
arrangement  the  speaker  lacked  his  cus- 
tomary venom  and  the  audience  its  in- 
centive to  resentment,  and  free  speech 
and  peace  resigned  in  Warsaw." 

r\RAWING    on    more    recent    occur- 

rences,  Mr.  Reynolds  said: 

"The  proper  limitations  on  free  speech 

of  place  and  condition  appear  strikingly 

in  the  recent  and  well-known  Tannen- 

baum    and    White   cases   in    New   York 


city.  The  former  of  these  persons,  witl 
a  company  of  followers,  entered  a  Cath 
olic  church,  the  latter  a  Protestan 
church.  In  the  Catholic  church  no  ser 
vice  was  taking  place,  a  few  worshiper: 
being  present  for  prayer  and  quiet  medi 
tation.  In  the  latter  a  service  was  ir 
progress,  which  Bouck  White  inter- 
rupted noisily.  We  may  disregard  as 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  the  questior 
whether  Mr.  Tannenbaum  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  more  boisterous  and  vio- 
lent than  they  admitted.  They  admitted 
that  they  entered  the  church  for  pur- 
poses other  than  worship,  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
worshipers  were  in  the  church,  and  that 
they  refused  to  obey  the  request  of  its 
proper  guardians  to  retire.  In  the  case 
of  Bouck  White,  while  church  ser- 
vice was  in  progress  he  interrupted  the 
preacher  demanding  an  answer  to  cer- 
tain questions.  Both  Mr.  Tannenbaum 
and  Mr.  White  asserted  the  right  of  free 
speech  as  their  justification.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  it  obvious  that  both 
violated  the  right  of  free  speech  in  a 
place  where  others  were  justly  entitled 
to  exercise  that  right.  The  right  of  free- 
dom of  worship  was  also  violated,  and 
under  conditions  tending  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

''Let  us  suppose  that  a  similar  course 
were  pursued  by  representatives  of  em- 
ployers or  by  anarchists  in  forcing  a, 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  a  labor 
union.  I  venture  to  state  confidently 
that  any  persistent  interrupter  would 
have  been  handled  without  gloves  by 
any  robust  labor  union  with  which  I 
have  been  acquainted,  and  that  if  the 
police  had  not  been  called  to  stop  the 
interrupter,  a  police  ambulance  would 
have  been  called  to  take  him  away.  .  .  . 

''The  actions  of  Mr.  Tannenbaum  and 
Mr.  White  were  merely  attempts  of 
might  to  dominate  right,  in  one  instance 
the  might  of  the  mob  and  in  the  other 
the  might  of  an  individual  with  a  loud 
voice  in  a  quiet  assemblage.  Free  speech 
was  protected,  not  violated,  by  the 
courts,  and  the  severity  of  the  sentences, 
whether  extreme  or  not,  might  well  be 
defended  as  evincing  the  courts'  deter- 
mination to  protect  free  speech  against 
its  lawless  assailants." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Robert  Bruere  claimed  a  hearing  not  , 
only  for  free  speech  and  for  free  as- 
sembly but  for  the  duty  of  violating  the 
law.  At  this  year's  conferences  on  em- 
ployment in  New  York,  he  said,  every 
man  there  though  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Reynolds  that  the  police  were  right, 
confessed  that  they  owed  it  to  these 
very  men — to  Tannenbaum  and  White — 
and  what  they  did  last  year,  that  they 
were  getting  a  hearing  this  winter  for 
a  more  competent  public  handling  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  He  respected 
the  ability  of  these  men  to  open  up  the 
question.  He  himself  wanted  to  do  it 
last  year  and  didn't  have  the  nerve. 
White  did.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Woods 
about  his  paper,  the  commissioner  put 
the  question — "What  if  the  agitators 
said :  'It's  no  good  to  talk  in  the  square-; 
and  newspaper  row.  The  police  will  give 
us  the  chance  all  right,  but  nobody  will 
hear  us.  We've  got  to  break  into  a 
church  or  beat  up  a  cop  before  the  pub- 
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lie  will  listen.'  What  would  you  do?" 
"I'd  try  to  stop  them,"  Mr.  Bruere  an- 

ered.  The  commissioner  said  the  an- 
er  was  not  so  simple.  It  was  a  ques- 
:ion  of  whether  public  opinion  would 
stand  behind  the  police.  Let  us  fasten 
our  attention,  said  Mr.  Bruere,  on  those 
two  points:  Bouck  White's  deliberate 
violation  of  the  law  in  order  to  open  up 
a  question;  the  police  commissioner's 
lack  of  authority  to  act  if  there  is  not 
a  clarified  public  opinion  behind  him. 

As  reformers  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  in  setting  up  restrictions  on  the 
premise  that  the  public  official  is  a  crook. 
When  the  reformers  get  in,  they  not 
only  find  their  hands  tied  this  way  and 
that,  but  they  find  their  very  biggest 
single  problem  is  not  how  to  circum- 
vent agitation  but  how  to  stimulate  it. 
It's  not  how  we  are  going  to  let  a  small 
group  discuss  these  things  without  in- 
jury, but  how  to  get  the  whole  commun- 
ity to  discuss  them.  Parks  and  open 
spaces  are  not  sufficient.  We  can't 
leave  the  vital  discussion  of  problems 
like  unemployment  to  the  street  corners. 
Until  we  get  public  opinion  going  every- 
where, all  the  laws  in  the  world  and 
all  the  police  officials  in  the  world  won't 
amount  to  much. 

Professor  Mills  of  Vassar  observed  a 
common  fault  in  enthusiasts  in  believ- 
ing that  the  reason  another  person  does 
not  think  about  something  as  they  do,  is 
because  he  has  not  heard  them.  There 
may  be  other  reasons.  The  Germans 
go  on  thinking  we  don't  agree  with  them 
in  this  war,  because  we  do  not  know 
their  side.  He  could  scarcely  follow 
Mr.  Bruere  in  thinking  that  because 
people  won't  listen  to  particular  agi- 
tators is  grounds  for  saying  they  are 
unconcerned  about  unemployment,  for 
example.  Nor  would  he  want  ta  dis- 
parage the  substantial  work  long  done 
in  many  quarters  to  enlist  public  action 
in  the  matter  by  attributing  the  present 
status  of  the  movement  to  an  episode. 
"It  is  dangerous  doctrine,"  said  Profes- 
sor Mills,  "to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  il- 
legitimate methods.  There  are  times 
when  those  who  believe  earnestly  in  a 
cause,  should  deliberately  break  the  law 
as  their  best  service  to  it.  But  when 
they  do  so,  don't  let  them  whine;  and 
don't  try  to  prove  later  that  they  were 
quite  within  the  law  when  breaking  it." 

Professor  Brooks  had  long  been  im- 
pressed with  what  Emerson  said  of  the 
"invincible  depravity  of  the  virtuous 
classes,"  and  of  his  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  the  man  who  "has  the  courage  to 
break  the  laws,"  but  he  asked  Mr.  Bruere 
if  they  were  to  understand  that  we  can't 
depend  on  Tom  Johnson's  plan  of  open 
forums  to  arouse  public  opinion,  and 
must  counsel  men  deliberately  to  flout 
the  law. 

Mr.  Bruere  explained  that,  of  course, 
he  was  not  so  modest  as  he  seemed  in 
saying  that  he  did  not  have  the  nerve  to 
do  what  White  and  Tannenbaum  did. 
He  thought  their  methods  unfortunate. 
They  used  them  in  desperation  because 
no  other  way  seemed  open.  The  thing 
which  struck  him  more  and  more  was 
the  absence  of  creative  opinion,  and  the 
absence  of  instruments  to  reach  the  pub- 
lic. His  plea  was  for  social  initiative  in 
developing  better  instrumentalities  for 


educating  the  community  to  action. 

Professor  Warfield  of  Colorado  cited 
the  same  need  there  in  a  year  of  indus- 
trial conflict,  which  had  cost  strikers, 
mine  owners  and  the  public  vast  sums, 
but  which  had  lacked  any  effective  pub- 
lic instrumentality  by  which  the  people 
of  the  state  could  be  sure  of  the  facts  on 
which  to  make  judgment. 

But  before  the  discussion  closed,  lest 
some  professors  might  go  away  with  at 
best  a  tolerance  for  agitation,  rather 
than  a  burning  faith  in  those  rights 
which  encouraged  protestantism  among 
men,  Mr.  Roe  made  a  vigorous  plea.  He 
asked  all  in  authority  not  to  punish  too 
severely  such  as  break  the  laws  for 
c  use,  lest  others  who  come  after  them 
be  discouraged  from  doing  the  same. 
Though  his  words  were  heated,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  weighed  them  for  they  were 
read  from  a  paper.  An  old  one,  as  it 
proved;  for  the  author  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  as  chief  executive  never 
forgot  the  feel  of  revolution.  With 
the  view  that  the  tree  of  liberty  needs 
to  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants,  Jef- 
ferson hoped  that  "God  forbid  we 
ever  be  twenty  years  without  a  rebel- 
lion." This  matter  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly,  said  Mr.  Roe,  is  in  our 
own  hands.  If  it  is  limited,  it  is  be- 
cause we  limit  it.  We  the  people  pass 
the  laws  which  give  the  post-office  de- 
partment "more  arbitrary  and  despotic 
power  than  the  Czar  of  Russia."  We 
pass  the  laws  which  in  the  several  states 
cramp  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. And  to  illustrate,  he  read  a 
recent  statute  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, penalizing  an  indefinite  "disrespect 
for  the  law"  under  which,  he  told  his 
hearers,  there  isn't  anything  a  man 
can't  be  convicted  for,  for  saying  at  an 
afternoon  tea. 

X/TR.  ROE'S  views  as  to  the  post-of- 
fice censorship  were  not  shared 
by  Mr.  Reynolds  who  "in  spite  of  oc- 
casional errors  of  judgment,"  declared 
that  it  would  "be  hard  to  name  any 
single  preventive  work  of  our  govern- 
ment for  the  common  welfare  compar- 
able with  the  service  rendered  by  the 
post-office  department  in  restricting  in 
the  mail  service  the  inalienable  right  of 
free  communication."  He  based  this 
judgment  on  his  examination,  while  sec- 
retary to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  of 
pathetic  complaints  from  all  over  the 
country  regarding  advertising  swindles 
of  commercial  and  stock  concerns;  and 
on  his  examination,  as  counsel  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  of 
"the  mass  of  putrid  writings  estopped 
from  purveyance  through  the  mails." 

.  REYNOLDS'  paper  dealt  in  the 
first    instance    with    free    speech 
in  relation  to  morals. 

"Within  recent  years,"  he  said,  "the 
world  has  been  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
existence  in  the  midst  of  civilization  of 
a  form  of  slavery  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful character.  The  early  revelations 
provoked  a  demand  for  complete  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  exposures  brought  into  the  open 
much  heretofore  covered  by  a  sup- 
posedly discreet  silence  held  to  be 


necessary  in  the  interests  of  morality. 
But  society  learned,  as  I  learned  person- 
ally in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  of  a 
special  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  County, 
that  the  leaders  of  commerce  in  vice 
reckoned  the  accepted  'conspiracy  of 
silence'  as  an  asset  of  their  business,  to 
be  counted  upon  to  suppress  public 
agitation  dangerous  to  their  interests. 

"To  meet  the  insistent  demand  in  this 
country  for  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  causes  of  commercialized 
vice  a  national  investigation,  three 
state-wide  investigations,  a  dozen  muni- 
cipal investigations  and  examinations  by 
several  Grand  Juries  have  been  under- 
taken. The  press,  in  spite  of  occasional 
protests,  has  published  many  of  the  most 
startling  results  of  these  inquiries. 
Naturally,  vehement  discussion  has 
arisen  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  pres- 
entation of  this  material  to  the  public. 

"I  happen  to  be  counsel  to  a  national 
association  which  is  urging  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  phase  of  the  morals 
problem  and  the  continued  consideration 
by  the  general  public  of  the  results  of 
such  investigations.  It  is  held  on  the 
one  side  that  free  publication  of  sala- 
cious matter  is  injurious  to  the  public; 
on  the  other,  that  if  the  social  evil  is 
to  be  substantially  reduced,  the  public 
must  be  educated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Our  consideration  of  these  alter- 
natives has  forced  us  to  weigh  the  claims 
and  limitations  of  free  speech  in  our 
field. 

"Within  the  past  few  months  we  have 
been  asked  to  aid  the  defence  of  an  ed- 
itor of  a  medical  journal  indicted  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  publication 
of  an  article  thought  to  be  injurious  to 
public  morals;  to  advise  as  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  writer  for  crossing  the  bor- 
der line  of  decency  in  an  attack  on  the 
alleged  immoralities  of  a  religious  or- 
ganization ;  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  the 
manager  of  a  moving  picture  concern, 
and  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  mu- 
nicipal vice  report." 

"In  the  case  of  the  editor  of  the  medi- 
cal journal,  though  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  indictment,  we  refused  to  join  in  his 
defence.  The  article  on  which  the  in- 
dictment was  found  was  undignified,  in 
bad  taste,  coarse,  flippant,  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  sobriety  of 
the  style  which  should  justify  immunity 
from  prosecution  on  the  ground  of  its 
alleged  scientific  character. 

"The  issue  of  indecency  in  the  circula- 
tion of  an  attack  upon  a  religious  body 
related  to  a  document  having  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  article  in  the  medi- 
cal journal,  with  the  exception  that  the 
pamphlet  was  published  separately  and 
contained  on  its  outside  covers  pictures 
of  an  objectionably  suggestive  character. 
Our  judgment  was  that  the  document  ' 
was  unworthy,  unwarranted  and  might 
tend  to  excite  the  violent  resentment  of 
numbers  of  the  sect  attacked,  but  as  it 
did  not  attack  living  individuals  and  had 
not  provoked  such  public  excitement  as 
to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace,  we  were 
unable  to  advise  a  criminal  action. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  aided  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  manager  of  the  moving 
picture  concern  which  exhibited  The 
Inside  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  be- 
cause the  picture,  likely  to  be  exhibited 
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to  young  people,  presented  the  life  of 
the  prostitute  and  her  male  procurer  as 
a  successful  business  career,  thereby  in 
our  judgment  seriously  endangering  the 
morals  of  the  youth  likely  to  attend  the 
show.  We  were,  however,  not  a  little 
surprised  when  a  group  of  intelligent 
people  whose  motives  were  beyond  ques- 
tion urged  that  the  picture  was  instruc- 
tive and  beneficial,  and  that  its  use 
should  be  encouraged,  not  restricted. 
We  contended  that  these  advocates  of 
the  film  were  unaware  of  the  character 
of  the  audience  who  would  principally 
patronize  it  and  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  probable  effect.  We  opposed  the 
picture  not  because  we  wished  to  curtail 
free  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  to 
protect  the  inexperience  of  youth  from 
the  evil  allurements  of  the  picture. 
Neither  the  Grand  Jury  nor  the.  Trial 
Jury,  however,  took  the  view  of  our  op- 
ponents, and  the  defendant  was  indicted 
and  convicted. 

"In  the  case  of  the  vice  report  against 
which  a  temporary  order  had  been  is- 
sued by  the  Postmaster  General,  for- 
bidding it  the  use  of  the  mails,  we  show- 
ed that  the  report  would  not  be  circulated 
indiscriminately  and  that  it  was  issued 
by  a  committee  of  responsible  persons 
solely  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
On  these  grounds  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral permitted  it  the  use  of  the  mails. 

".  .  .  .  The  cases  cited  show 
clearly  that  the  considerations  which 
must  determine  the  limitations  of  free 
speech  in  this  as  in  other  fields  are  pre- 
eminently of  a  practical  nature." 

OT  legal,  but  industrial,  infringe- 
ment upon  freedom  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  remarkably  lucid,  human  paper 
by  Dr.  Annie  Marion  MacLean  of  Adel- 
phi  College,  Brooklyn;  who  carried  the 
audience  from  the  street  corner  to  the 
work-rooms  where,  for  hundreds  of 
girls,  the  employer  is  law,  with  power 
to  punish  more  immediate  and  irrepar- 
able than  that  of  the  magistrate.  A  col- 
lege professor  is  discharged,  and  if  he 
takes  the  papers  into  his  confidence,  the 
whole  nation  rings  with,  it ;  not  so,  if  a 
young  skivver  is  discharged  because  she 
talks  of  the  good  of  organization  to 
herself  and  her  fellows.  In  the  course 
of  her  investigations  Dr.  MacLean  had 
been  told  by  girls  how  their  foremen 
had  warned  them  against  telling  what 
their  pay  was,  of  loft  building  doors 
locked,  of  foul  air,  and  what  not.  The 
head  of  an  employer's  Utopia  had  told 
her  he  would  keep  out  unionism  by  mak- 
ing an  example  of  the  talk-leaders. 
How?  By  firing  them;  and  more  to  the 
same  effect  as  to  the  power  that  went 
with  control  over  meal  tickets.  She 
told  of  strikers  suppressed  by  the  police 
for  what  they  said  while  strike  breakers 
inside  the  factory,  hurling  insults  at 
them  from  the  windows,  went  unmolest- 
ed. She  told  of  the  "Keep  still,  you're 
a  dirty  liar"  with  which  an  officer  at- 
tempted to  shut  off  a  Brooklyn  woman 
in  a  strike  case  before  he  learned  she 
was  "a  lady  and  not  a  striker,"  and  of 
the  girls  who  went  to  the  "island"  be- 
cause they  weren't.  "Working  women 
should  have  the  right  to  state  the  be- 
liefs they  hold,  without  forfeit  of  their 
livelihood.  They  need  reassurance  that 
liberty  is  more  than  a  catch-word.  The 


box-maker,  the  bobbin-girl,  and  the  dof- 
fer  have  the  right  not  only  to  life  but 
to  liberty  and  free  speech  in  a  land 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  home  of 
freedom." 

II Y  perhaps  a  natural  selective  process, 
this  report  of  the  sociological 
meetings  over-emphasizes  the  amount  of 
attention  given  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  the  possibilities  of  bringing  free 
speech  to  newer  and  more  creative 
stages.  On  the  whole,  the  discussion, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the 
speakers,  left  the  impression  of  evils  to 
be  rendered  harmless,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  tactics  to  be  employed  by  an 
agitator  in  getting  the  widest  reaction 
from  the  public.  Only  seldom  were  the 
channels  of  free  speech  discussed  as 
normal,  serviceable,  social  forces  which 
ought  to  be  developed  in  new  ways  in 
an  era  of  unexampled  expansion  in  the 
machinery  for  free  communication. 
Only  seldom  was  free  speech  conceived 
as  a  piston  chamber  rather  than  as  a 
safety  valve.  Miss  MacLean,  of  all 
those  who  contributed,  went  furthest  in 
recognizing  that  the  free  speech  issue 
in  its  present  stage  is  largely  industrial. 
Another  speaker  pointed  out  that  part  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  trying  to  apply  to  it 
a  limited  negative  civil  agency — the 
police,  and  that  when  a  structure  of 
self-government  comes  to  be  embedded 
in  each  industrial  group  in  a  locality,  we 
can  look  for  more  natural  channels  for 
free  intercourse  and  debate  than  the 
public  squares. 

III.     Free  Press 

HpHE  session  on  free  press  ranged 
from  the  latest  phases  of  public 
policy  back  to  the  days  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  when  the  spreader  of 
false  news  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  Prof. 
Henry  Schofield,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  pointed  out  that  the 
ultimate  foundation  of  the  authors'  con- 
stitutional right  lies  in  the  freedom  of 
the  mind;  the  press  is  only  a  more  per- 
manent form  of  expression  than  speech. 
Or,  stating  the  matter  affirmative- 
ly, we  are  concerned  with  the  duty 
to  publish  the  truth  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern.  He  pointed  out  how  both 
our  constitutional  rights  and  our  stat- 
ute law  had  their  origins — and  to  a  de- 
gree their  infelicities — in  struggles  to 
throw  off  dynastic  efforts  to  suppress 
and  strangle  the  press.  Thus  we  find 
Blackstone  defining  liberty  as  consisting 
of  no  previous  constraint  upon  print- 
ing what,  once  printed,  is  subject  to 
subsequent  public  censure  for  abuse  of 
the  law.  If  that  is  the  settled  law  of 
the  land,  then  constitutional  declarations 
as  to  freedom  of  the  press  are  worthless, 
for  legislatures  may  pass  all  manner  of 
punitive  laws.  Professor  Schofield  traced 
how  our  ideas  were  later  moulded  by  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  col- 
leagues who  were  caught  between  two 
conflicting  constitutional  ideas — first, 
that  of  George  III,  in  attempting  to  re- 
establish the  Stuart  and  Tudor  notion 
that  the  king  not  only  reigns  but  gov- 
erns and  that  criticism  of  the  officials 
constitutes  criticism  of  the  king;  and 
second,  those  of  the  reformer  Erskine, 
who  held  that  intent  was  a  question  of 


fact  for  the     jury     to     decide.     Judg 
Mansfield  put  decision  in  the  hands  o 
the    judges;    and   weighing   whether    ; 
given  publication  tended  or  not  to  creat 
ill  opinion  of  existing  things,  he  and  hi 
colleagues  sent  people  to  jail  for  politi 
cal   opinions   when   tended   to   put   mei 
out   of   office.      Early   Virginia   statute: 
eliminated  this     test     of     tendency  am 
limited  punishment,  not  to  the  publica 
tion  as  an  opinion  maker,  but  to  over 
acts  which  issued  from  it.    Most  of  oui 
American  statutes  are  based  on  the  New 
York  law  of  1805,  which  was,  in  turn 
founded    on    the    contentions    of    Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  a  famous  libel  suit 
growing  out  of  the   rows  between   the 
Federalists    and   Democrats.      Hamilton 
set  up  the  defence  of  truth  "for  good  mo- 
tives for  justifiable  ends"  and  this  has 
been  the  source  and  model  of  most  of 
the     constitutional     provisions     of     the 
states.    The    effect    was    to    sweeping- 
ly  extend  to  all  subjects  of  private  con- 
cern the   right   to  publish  the  truth   in 
matters  of  public  concern,   and  on  the 
other  hand  to  add  new  and  vague  re- 
strictions as  to  good  motives  for  justi- 
fiable ends.     There  has  followed  a  vast 
amount  of  statute  tinkering  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  a  tendency  among 
judges  to  punish  men  for  bad  intent  and 
motive,    when    the    accused   merely   did 
not  agree  with  the  court. 

TTO  Professor  Schofield's  mind  the 
trouble  lies  in  Hamilton's  phrases 
and  the  failure  of  the  judges  to  in- 
terpret them  consistently.  He  said  in 
conclusion :  "From  the  lawyer's  stand- 
point the  serious  trouble  with  the 
laws,  and  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  laws,  of  liberty  of  press  in  the 
United  States  is  that  men's  reputa- 
tions and  property  are  not  protected  by 
the  courts  from  false  defamatory  pub- 
lications. The  reason  of  this  flows  from 
the  fact  that  our  judges  from  the  be- 
ginning have  failed  to  see  that  the  con- 
stitutional declarations  of  liberty  of  the 
press  necessarily  involve  the  restraint 
of  truth,  and  the  consequent  failure  to 
see  that  their  chief  and  only  business  in 
civil  and  criminal  actions  for  libel  is  to 
define,  apply  and  enforce  the  restraint. 
To  Blackstone,  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Kenyon,  licentiousness  of  the  press 
meant  opinions  issued  censuring  the  es- 
tablished order.  Under  our  declaration: 
of  liberty  of  the  press,  licentiousness  o 
the  press  can  only  mean  the  fabrication 
and  spreading  of  falsehood  in  mat 
of  fact.  Cross  currents  or  blasts 
opposing  opinion  are  the  only  leg; 
permissible  corrective  of  opinions  c 
suring  the  existing  order.  Licenti 
ness  of  the  press  and  lying  are  conv< 
ible  terms,  and  lying  is  a  better  w 
than  lawlessness." 

CHARLES  H.  GRASTY,  publisl 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  spoke  1 
of  the  legal  restrictions  upon  the  f 
dom  of  the  press  than  upon  press 
from  other  sources.  To  his  mind  a  real, 
even  if  precarious,  advance  in  freedom 
came  with  the  spreading  out  of  the 
newspaper  audience  from  the  circle  of 
"higher  taste  which  pretended  to  coun- 
sel what  others  ought  to  read"  to  tj 
masses  who  could  be  counted  upon 
know  what  they  wanted  to  read"; 
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were  not  only  more  receptive  than  the 
intelligent  classes,  and  gave  greater  re- 
sponse, but  could  be  counted  upon  to 
patronize  the  advertising  columns  which, 
in  turn,  made  the  cheap  press  possible. 
To  those  who  say  that  advertising  con- 
trols the  press,  he  replies  that  the 
department  store  is  dependent  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  newspaper  to  sell  its 
wares;  and  that  only  those  papers  can 
establish  themselves  as  advertising 
media  which  first  establish  themselves 
in  the  minds  of  their  readers.  Adver- 
tising income  of  course  puts  the  pub- 
lisher in  a  precarious  position.  In  some 
cities  the  private  view  of  the  press  is 
taken;  the  business  man's  view  that  a 
newspaper  is  his  private  property  and 
that  it  is  natural  for  him  to  extend 
favors  to  those  who  do  business  with 
him,  as  he  would  in  any  other  line.  This 
view  is  of  course,  untenable  and  no  busi- 
ness man  ever  succeeded  in  journalism 
who  did  not  first  forget  all  he  ever  learn- 
ed in  business.  The  paper  that  is  dick- 
ering and  swapping  with  advertisers  can 
never  be  on  such  terms  with  its  readers 
as  will  make  it  ultimately  valuable  to 
advertisers.  His  appeal,  therefore,  was 
for  co-operation  among  those  who  could 
mould  public  opinion:  if  a  paper  is  mak- 
ing good,  perhaps  at  a  sacrifice,  express 
your  appreciation  generously;  if  bad, 
give  it  your  informed  reprobation. 
'.  Various  suggestions  of  public  control 
were  made — Prof.  L.  L.  Bernard,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  favoring  public- 
ly owned  newspapers;  Prof.  Maurice 
Parmalee,  a  special  tribunal  dealing  not 
only  with  the  press  (as  suggested 
abroad)  but  with  all  types  of  the  of- 
fences that  were  under  discussion  at  the 
Princeton  meetings.  He  would  create 
a  special  category  of  political  crimes 
(different  from  the  ordinary  classifica- 
tions of  felony  and  misdemeanor)  which 
would  help  distinguish  their  motives 
from  those  of  ordinary  crime,  in  the 
public  mind.  Prof.  Scott  Nearing  pro- 
fessed that  outside  of  baseball  scores 
and  stock  reports  and  a  few  other  things 
that  cannot  be  garbled,  the  general  pub- 
lic no  longer  believes  in  the  press.  For 
example,  for  two  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas every  Philadelphia  newspaper  gave 
prominence  on  its  front  page  to  the 
amount  of  shopping  being  done,  while  in 
reality  department  store  men  told  him 
there  was  less  than  ever  before.  The 
newspapers  had  been  trying  to  create 
mob  psychology  and  get  the  people 
rushing  down  town,  to  help  the  adver- 
tisers. Similarly,  he  charged  the  press 
with  suppressing  the  success  of  munici- 
pal adventures,  street  railways,  and  the 
like,  in  this  country,  and  with  the  dis- 
tortion of  news  of  social  and  economic 
experiments  in  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  solution  in  his  mind  lay  in 
balancing  things  up.  What  we  want  is 
a  capitalistic  press.  We  have  it.  What 
we  want  is  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
other  side.  If  he  had  in  his  community 
a  paper  published  on  the  other  side  and 
rend  them  both,  he  would  feel  he  was 
getting  near  the  truth. 

Professor  Hayes,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  agreed  that  it  is  impossible  for 
one  man  to  represent  both  sides  of  the 
American  people.  Each  audience  listens 
to  the  man  whom  it  likes  to  hear.  So- 
cial contacts  determine  the  individual 


and  the  majority  of  men  who  own  news- 
papers in  America  are  men  who  see 
things  through  one  set  of  ideas.  His 
hope  lay  in  the  editor  with  courage 
enough  to  publish  alongside  his  edi- 
torials contributions  disagreeing  with 
them. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg  of  THE  SURVEY 
urged  publicity  as  the  first  and  natural 
means  of  public  regulation  of  the 
press,  viz.,  apply  it  to  the  common  chan- 
nels of  news.  For  example,  nobody  knows 
what  news  is  sent  out  from  his  city  by 
the  Associated  Press;  what  news  is  de- 
livered to  his  newspaper  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press.  This  obscurity  brings  ir- 
responsibility and  mistrust.  The  daily 
publication  of  an  authorized  edition  of 
all  Associated  Press  dispatches  in  full, 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  com- 
parison at  points  of  origin  and  de- 
livery, would  bring  in  a  new  stage  in 
American  journalism.  It  would  be 
worth  doing  at  public  expense. 

Various  speakers  cited  instances  of 
suppression,  coercion  and  the  like.  In  the 
discussions  of  the  afternoon  on  free- 
dom of  the  class  room  not  a  few  of  the 
teachers  present  grew  restless  under  the 
seeming  implication  that  because  a  man 
was  not  in  constant  clash  with  his  col- 
lege authorities,  he  was  necessarily 
tongue-bound.  Mr.  Grasty,  without  at 
all  losing  his  temper,  and  with  a  use  of 
journalistic  words  which  was  refreshing 
alongside  the  psychological  terms  of  the 
sociologists,  protested  against  any  simi- 
lar broadside  indictment  of  journalism — 
sweeping  newspapers  up  in  a  pile  and 
setting  a  match  to  them. 

Professor  Brooks  asked  his  explana- 
tion of  the  cynicism  of  important  finan- 
cial men  about  the  press  and  of  the  ob- 
viously questionable  practices  of  the 
newspapers  when  competing  neck  to 
neck.  "How  far  would  you  go  in  con- 
trol?" he  asked.  "You  have  the  control 
in  your  own  hands,"  said  Mr.  Grasty. 
"What  is  needed  is  a  better  public  opin- 
ion to  apply  it." 

Professor  Ross  said  in  conclusion  that 
since  he  first  began  to  study  the  press, 
the  increasing  reliance  on  advertising 
seemed  to  him  like  the  advance  of  an 
ice  sheet.  It  was  throwing  cold  ahead 
of  it ;  a  change  of  climate.  There  were 
certain  papers  which  stood  out  against 
it;  but  he  had  felt  the  chill  must  finally 
get  them  just  the  same.  Exceptional 
cases  like  Mr.  Grasty's  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  re- 
sisting climate,  but  he  was  still  uncon- 
vinced that  this  process  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  the  public  in  general  will 
get  the  news  it  is  entitled  to.  Endowed 
newspapers  here  and  there  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  offered  to  him  the 
best  way  out. 

HpHE  discussions  of  this  session  thus 
took  up  both  how  far  the  press  is 
free  from  outside  interference  and  how 
far  it  offers  a  free  channel  for  truth. 
Prof.  Alvin  A.  Tenney  of  Columbia 
University  told  of  studies  being  .made 
to  find  out  the  proportion  of  space  'given 
by  the  press  to  subjects  which  speakers 
are  endeavoring  to  get  a  hearing  for 
through  other  channels,  what  propor- 
tion of  their  space  deals  with  the  evils 
and  problems  which  in  education  and 
economics  are  before  the  country.  Here 


again,  therefore,  the  session  marked 
beginnings  in  discussing  the  develop- 
mental aspect  of  the  problem. 

IV.     Freedom  of  Teaching 

1  he  fourth  session  was  given  up  to 
freedom  of  teaching.  Not  only  has 
the  scene  of  conflict  shifted  from  theol- 
ogy and  political  economy  to  the  social 
sciences,  but  among  the  sociologists  who 
took  part  in  the  afternoon's  discussions 
were  teachers  who  have  risked — and 
lost — their  chairs  for  freedom  of 
thought,  and  others  who  have  been  vic- 
tims of  less  tangible  repression  in  being 
kept  for  years  at  low  pay  as  a  sign  of 
institutional  displeasure. 

A  year  ago  co-operating  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society,  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  the  Political  Science  As- 
sociation to  take  up  freedom  of  teaching. 
These  committees  joined  forces  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  of  Columbia,  and  brought  in 
this  year  a  tentative  report,  leaving  for 
another  year  their  final  conclusions. 
The  report  analyzed  the  responsibility 
of  the  college  teacher  as  five  fold:  to 
science,  to  his  students,  to  his  president, 
to  the  trustees  and  to  the  public.  Pres- 
sure was  found  not  to  come  from  the 
private  interests  of  the  trustees  so  much 
as  resistance  on  their  part  to  the  dis- 
semination of  ideas  which  they  thought 
subversive;  this  in  endowed  institutions 
and  in  state  institutions,  the  fear  of  the 
trustees'  lest  unpopular  ideas  affect  ap- 
propriations. The  element  of  danger  is 
not  the  shade  of  opinion,  but  its  differen- 
tiation from  the  opinions  of  those  in 
authority.  Some  of  the  questions  which 
the  committee  is  considering  for  final 
report  are:  Should  the  same  rules  ap- 
ply to  the  universities  as  to  the  colleges ; 
to  post-graduate  as  to  under-graduate 
work; 'to  the  specialist  in  his  field  as  to 
the  non-specialist;  to  statements  made 
in  the  classroom  as  to  statements  made 
to  the  public?  In  some  foreign  coun- 
tries it  is  an  offence  to  report  a  lecture 
without  the  professor's  consent.  Ought 
this  rule  be  adopted  in  this  country? 
Is  the  study  of  political  science  in  itself 
a  reason  why  the  scholar  in  that  field 
should  take  a  public  stand ;  or  a  reason 
for  his  not  taking  a  stand?  How  much 
should  scholars  make  concession  to  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  particular  localities  or 
at  a  particular  time — for  example,  the 
Negro  question  in  the  South,  or  trial 
marriages?  Even  if  no  man  or  board 
is  so  capable  as  to  pass  on  the  dividing 
line  between  what  is  or  is  not  permis- 
sible, should  we  wholly  relieve  the 
scientist  from  the  consequences  which 
must  be  met  by  all  others  who  go 
against  the  current  of  popular  opinion? 
Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  him  to  have 
poise  and  judgment  of  expression? 

In  following  out  the  thought  that 
there  are  no  rights  without  duties,  the 
committee  urged  the  duty  of  acade- 
mic authority  to  refrain  from  confound- 
ing its  predilections  with  public  pol- 
icy; the  duty  of  the  scientist  to  act  not 
only  as  an  individual  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  science.  As  academic 
tenure  gets  away  from  what  has  been 
called  the  "hired  man  theory"  to  pub- 
lic service  standards — that  is.  toward 
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the  conception  of  irremovable  posts, 
true  of  the  continental  universities — 
new  'questions  arise.  Should  there  be 
distinction  between  the  teacher  of  long 
standing  and  the  new  comer?  Should 
dismissal  ever  be  made  without  a  pen- 
sion, or  without  hearing  or  trial ;  should 
this  trial  be  before  the  university  au- 
thorities or  a  tribunal  representative  of 
scholarship;  should  there  ever  be  dis- 
missal without  a  complete  public  state- 
ment of  the  causes? 

ONE  of  the  committee  members,  Prof. 
U.  G.  Weatherly  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity was  the  chief  speaker  of  the  af- 
ternoon session,  and  gave  some  of  his 
conclusions  on  these  moot  points.  He 
traced  the  clash  over  university  freedom 
through  several  stages.  The  first  was 
theological — when  the  question  of 
whether  physical  science  was  at  war 
with  religion  was  to  the  fore,  a  stage 
which  ended  with  the  conviction  that 
nothing  which  can  be  proved  is  danger- 
ous to  religion.  The  second  was  the 
economic-political  period,  anticipated  in 
the  anti-slavery  controversy,  coming  to 
a  head  with  the  later  tariff  and  money 
questions  and  resulting  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  disruption  of  whole  facul- 
ties. The  third,  and  present  period  is 
concerned  less  with  economic  dogmas 
than  with  the  structure  of  society  itself. 

The  innovator  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
been  the  typical  martyr  and  the  univer- 
sities have  had  to  assume  his  risks  along 
with  his  duties.  The  present  stage  is,  if 
anything,  more  critical,  for  it  has 
brought  scientific  thought  into  contact 
with  those  things  which  the  every  day 
man  thinks  he  knows  first  hand. 

Almost  any  academic  teacher,  said  Pro- 
fessor Weatherly,  is  able  to  make  an 
issue  when  discharged  that  his  freedom 
has  been  violated.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  mixed  fac- 
tors do  not  enter  in.  A  genuine  case  is 
hard  on  the  victim,  but  it  results  in 
protest  which  leads  to  a  forward  step  for 
freedom. 

There  is  another  kind  of  repression 
more  serious,  which  does  not  carry  this 
compensation,  namely  the  appointment 
of  men  of  known  views ;  the  quiet  dis- 
pleasure visited  on  a  department  not  in 
harmony  with  the  supposed  views  of  the 
university.  Such  subterranean  influ- 
ence has  been  more  dangerous  to  aca- 
demic freedom  than  those  cases  with 
which  the  whole  country  has  rung. 

A  tendency  to  hasty  publication  dis- 
credits science.  Yet  many  of  the  best 
results  come  from  ideas  struck  out  by 
nimble  minds  which  are  not  strong  at 
settled  research.  Darwin,  the  first  of 
observers,  was"  yet  fond  of  what  he  call- 
ed his  "fool's  experiments."  We  may 
say  that  the  scholar  has  the  right  to 
make  mistakes,  but  not  to  make  them 
habitually. 

The  research  institution  has  a  differ- 
ent problem  from  that  of  a  general 
teaching  institution,  dealing  primarily 
with  the  educational  process  preliminary 
to  free  thinking. 

In  the  physical  sciences  the  question 
of  whether  the  scientist  is  to  be  judged 
by  a  high  court  of  specialists  in  his  own 
field  or  must  convince  a  lay  body  as  to 
the  integrity  of  his  results  has  been  an- 


swered. The  discussions  of  biologists, 
for  example,  are  largely  merely  family 
quarrels;  but  the  materials  of  social 
science  are  every  day  phenomena.  Dis- 
coveries are  not  so  much  discoveries  as 
regroupings.  They  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  big  body  of  society,  and  the  judgments 
passed  in  various  quarters  are  various. 
Thus  we  find  Judge  Parker  advocating 
that  inside  a  college  the  teacher  should 
conform  to  the  views  of  the  donor  and 
outside  be  free: — regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  outside  where  nine-tenths  of 
the  friction  comes.  The  trustees  of 
most  colleges  are  put  on  for  financial 
reasons;  and  there  is  considerable  truth 
in  the  quip  of  the  writer  who  complain- 
ed that  society  used  to  be  ruled  by 
soldiers  and  priests  and  lawyers,  but 
is  now  under  the  sway  of  tired  busi- 
ness men.  One  trustee  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  professor  must  be  an 
advocate,  but  must  be  one  in  harmony 
with  the  board  of  trustees, — an  echo  of 
Napoleon's  admonition  to  the  French 
universities  that  their  first  concern  was 
to  teach  the  virtues  of  the  new  dynasty. 
The  feeling  which  had  been  expressed  in 
another  quarter  that  it  was  the  "sacred 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  administer  an 
institution  in  accordance  with  their  awn 
consciences"  failed  to  recognize  the 
scholar's  point  of  view.  It  is  natural, 
perhaps,  for  trustees  to  regard  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  donors  and  legislatures  as 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Therefore 
Professor  Weatherly  felt  it  to  be  a  dis- 
aster when  the  president  is  swallowed 
up  in  administration  whereas  he  should 
be  relieved  of  financial  burdens  suffi- 
ciently to  become  definitely  class  con- 
scious: that  is,  to  feel  that  he  belongs 
with  the  scholars.  To  preserve  a  fair 
equilibrium,  Professor  Weatherly  felt 
that  the  members  of  a  man's  own  guild 
are  the  safest  arbiters  as  to  his  conduct. 
They  know  his  status;  they  have  the 
welfare  of  a  particular  science  at  heart, 
and  if  drawn  from  other  institutions 
personal  piques  do  not  enter  in.  Inves- 
tigation by  the  scholarship  group  he 
recommended  rather  than  an  association 
of  university  professors  along  trade 
union  lines.  An  open  and  fair  trial  by 
one's  guild  would  relieve  the  trustees  of 
odium  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  eliminat- 
ing the  incompetent,  the  immoral,  and 
the  impossible.  An  ethical  principle  is 
involved  in  this  exercise  of  social  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  scholarship. 

Professor  Weatherly  next  took  up  the 
non-conformist  type  of  mind,  which  he 
found  extremely  individualistic.  Its 
place  is  not  necessarily  in  institutions 
which  are  embodiments  of  habit.  Mod- 
ern society  is  more  thoroughly  equipped 
to  furnish  openings  for  such  individuals 
than  the  rigid  communities  of  the  older 
days.  The  man  who  believes  his  pro- 
gram, if  it  went  into  effect  at  9:30. to- 
morrow morning  would  solve  the 
world's  problems,  may  be  an  admirable 
fellow,  but  he  has  no  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  science.  Whatever  practic- 
al valu«  scholarship  has  lies  in  its  aloof- 
ness, and  the  question  of  how  far  uni- 
versity professors  should  mix  in  politics 
is  considerably  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
few  scholars  are  good  at  it  anyway,  be- 
cause of  the  very  difference  of  their 
point  of  view  from  the  general  run. 


Steady  insistence  on  the  right  to  trea 
every  question  as  an  open  question  i 
the  heart  of  freedom  of  scholarship. 

PRESIDENT  Henry  Pritchett,  of  th. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad 
vancement  of  Teaching,  contrasted  th( 
German  conception  of  academic  free 
dom, — safe  tenure,  absolute  liberty  ir 
arranging  courses  but  marked  limita- 
tions due  to  guarded  appointments,— 
with  the  American  conception.  The 
American  professor  must  fit  his  work  in- 
to a  rather  fixed  program  but  stands 
out  for  the  right  to  teach  what  he 
thinks  to  be  vital  regardless  of  the  con- 
siderations of  his  backers.  Only  a  min- 
ority of  our  institutions  are  controlled 
by  state  governments.  The  majority 
not  under  state  control  are  of  two  class- 
es, those  controlled  by  religious  de- 
nominations and  those  not  so  controlled. 
Of  the  thousand  institutions  in  this 
country,  the  great  mass  have  such  lim- 
ited resources  that  teachers  are  em- 
ployed from  year  to  year,  and  the  mere 
question  of  existence  over-rides  al] 
other  considerations.  Where  half  a 
dozen  institutions  are  struggling  for  ex- 
istence in  the  same  territory,  the  college 
teacher  becomes  the  hired  man,  or  more 
often  the  hired  woman.  In  only  a  min- 
ority of  institutions  does  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  teaching  exist.  Public  opin- 
ion, however,  is  forming  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  security  of  tenure. 

The  whole  social  and  industrial  struc- 
ture has  been  remade  in  fifty  years. 
That  out  of  this  process  should  come 
different  points  of  view  is  natural.  The 
trustee  tends  to  be  conservative,  the 
economist  radical.  This  situation  re- 
quires tolerance  on  both  sides.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  professors  who  have  been 
dropped  from  institutions  in  recent 
years  have  appealed  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  investigate  their  cases. 
This  the  foundation  has  not  done — con- 
sidering it  outside  its  function — but  in 
every  case  the  institution  has  been  asked 
to  state  its  side.  Dr.  Pritchett  held  that 
the  feature  which  stood  out  above  all 
others  in  these  appeals  was  the  extra- 
ordinary egotism  of  these  professors. 
Their  loss  of  perspective  was  so  com- 
plete that  he  felt  the  most  serious  re- 
straint on  the  scholar's  freedom  is  his 
judgment.  The  man  who  speaks  judi- 
ciously can  speak  boldly.  Freedom  may 
be  had  inside  the  limitations  of  an  or- 
ganization; independence  cannot,  in 
many  instances.  The  teacher  should 
make  sure  when  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  act  boldly,  that  he  is  acting  for  free- 
dom— and  not  for  his  own  egotism. 

The  problem,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  trustee  is:  under  what  circumstances 
can  we  consistently  remove  a  man?  In 
dealing  with  the  immoral  or  even  in- 
competent, the  way  is  fairly  easy.  How 
about  the  agitator,  the  trouble  maker? 
The  trained  sense  of  loyalty  of  the 
average  trustee  is  outraged  by  the  ac- 
tions of  such  men — such  as  he  would  not 
tolerate  in  his  business  organization. 
Here  we  come  upon  the  twilight  zone  of 
how  far  the  teacher  is  bound  by  loyalty 
to  the  college.  Loyalty  to  the  college, 
the  scholar  holds,  but  he  holds  his  loy- 
alty to  truth  higher.  The  trustee  should 
see  that  no  complaint  of  eccentricity 
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shall  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
a  vigorous  man.  To  illustrate  the  dilem- 
ma sometimes  confronting  trustees,  Dr. 
Pritchett  told  of  two  professors  at 
swords  points  with  each  other,  both  of 
whom  the  trustees  of  a  certain  institu- 
tion wanted  to  keep.  Each  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  trustees  recommending 
the  summary  dismissal  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent. The  trustees  accepted  both 
recommendations.  None  the  less,  the 
trustees  are  chosen  in  nine  colleges  out 
of  ten  for  financial  reasons  only.  To 
bring  to  the  institutions  trustees  able  to 
appreciate  the  intricate  life  of  the  mod- 
ern university  is  the  problem.  Despite 
the  recrudescence  of  political  inter- 
ference in  some  state  institutions  and 
despite  outcroppings  of  personal  politics 
in  endowed  institutions,  Dr.  Pritchett 
felt  that  there  had  been  a  gain  in  recent 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a 
university  that  it  can  deal  with  a  group 
of  vigorous,  able  and  eccentric  men. 

PRESIDENT  F.  M.  McVey,  from 

the  standpoint  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, analyzed  interferences  with  acade- 
mic freedom  under  four  heads:  pres- 
sure by  the  university  on  its  faculty  to 
take  sides ;  pressure  from  outside  upon 
the  university  to  take  sides;  pressure 
from  the  outside  upon  individual  pro- 
fessors to  take  sides;  action  of  individu- 
al professors  which  tends  to  commit  the 
university  to  a  side. 

JN  one  of  the  earlier  discussions  of 
free  speech,  comparison  was  made 
with  the  safely  open  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. Any  tendency  at  this  session  to 
regard  free  teaching  as  well  as  free 
speaking  as  merely  a  necessary  outlet 
for  obstreperousness  was  challenged  by 
three  of  the  concluding  speakers.  Prof. 
E.  B.  Gowin  wanted  to  know  if  danger- 
pus  teaching  is  not  the  imparting  of 
ideas  which  no  longer  fit  with  the  chang- 
ing social  conditions  of  the  time.  If  we 
are  told  our  college  and  universities  are 
out  of  joint  with  life,  let  us  charge  it 
up  against  these  sources  in  the  class- 
room. The  so-called  radical  is  usually 
less  of  a  proselyter  than  a  stimulator. 

Prof.  Scott  Nearing  held  the  college 
up  to  its  assumption  of  risk  in  engaging 
the  aggressive,  positive,  assertive  man. 
If  the  college  doesn't  like  him,  it  should 
fire  him.  He'll  take  care  of  himself,  in- 
side or  out.  Professor  Nearing's  con- 
cern was  as  to  the  other  type.  He 
quoted  Dr.  Pritchett's  statements  that 
nine  out  of  ten  trustees  are  chosen  for 
financial  reasons  and  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  colleges,  the  mere  question 
of  existence  over-rides  all  other  ques- 
tions in  the  relation  of  teachers  and  in- 
stitution. What  follows?  They  natural- 
ly go  with  the  crowd.  They  do  what  is 
expected  of  them?  They  are  born  that 
way,  and  they'll  starve  if  they  don't. 
But  what  is  expected  of  them  to  do? 
I  find  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four 
the  man  is  expected  not  to  take  up  cur- 
rent, vital,  social  and  economic  issues. 
If  he  does,  the  president  tells  him  this 
is  a  difficult  subject;  better  keep  off. 
The  grinding,  oppressive  power  of  vest- 
ed interests  is  more  expressed  towards 
this  group  than  tjlvards  the  dozen  who 
Prof.  Weatherly  reports  are  fired.  Of 
course,  only  a  dozen  are  fired.  It  is  a 


stupid  blunder  for  trustees  to  fire  men. 
But  for  the  dozen  fired,  1,200  are  ground 
down — men  whose  salaries  have  not 
been  raised,  when  they  would  be  if  they 
would  only  go  along  with  the  crowd. 

Similarly,  to  Professor  Ross's  mind, 
the  tragedy  is  not  the  fired  man.  The 
man  who  doesn't  get  fired,  although  he 
holds  precisely  the  same  ideas,  is  the 
tragedy, — because  he  suffers  and  the 
public  must  suffer  from  his  emascula- 
ted and  unvirile  teaching.  What  chance 
is  there  for  such  men  to  get  their  par- 
ticular case  before  public  opinion?  You 
cannot  measure  competency.  Every  per- 
son has  characteristics  which  can  be 
seized  upon  by  those  whose  real  reasons 
are  unexpressed.  The  man  with  a  mar- 
gin can  fight.  But  the  average  profes- 
sor is  the  average  professor.  Lots  of 
men  had  told  Professor  Ross  they  were 
afraid — not  when  they  were  out  of  a  job, 
but  when  they  were  in  a  job. 

Here  again — as  with  public  squares 
and  newspapers — there  was  thus  broach- 
ed the  question  of  college  freedom  as 
something  to  be  more  than  clung  to. 
The  joint  committee  might  possibly  re- 
port next  year  not  only  on  how  it  should 
be  safeguarded  and  limited,  but  on  how 
it  should  be  spread  and  used. 

P.  U.  K. 
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•  HOME  WORK  CREDITED  AT  SCHOOL 

The  plan  of  giving  credit  in  school  for 
work  done  at  home,  which  has  been  experi- 
mented with  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  One  unit  of  credit  is 
given  for  each  hour's  home  work  performed 
daily  throughout  the  term.  Six  hours'  work 
for  pay  away  from  home  on  every  Sat- 
urday in  the  term  may  be  accepted  in  place 
of  the  hour's  work  at  home.  "The  system- 
atic performance  of  a  home  task  by  a 
child  is  a  training  that  is  of  equal,  if  not 
of  more  importance,  than  any  lesson  he 
may  learn  at  school,"  says  the  committee 
that  prepared  the  plan. 

LECTURES  ON  NEGRO  PROGRESS 

Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  is  soon 
to  start  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the  Middle 
West  in  the  interest  of  the  work  and  ideals 
of  the  Association.  A  year  ago  he  made  a 
similar  tour.  His  present  trip  begins  at 
Pittsburgh  on  January  10,  and  will  include 
Columbus,  Springfield,  Dayton  and  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  Springfield,  111.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Toledo,  O.,  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  It  is  intended  that  succeeding  trips 
will  cover  other  sections  of  the  country, 
until  all  have  been  organized  in  the  interest 
of  the  advancement  of  colored  people. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Hall, 
West  64th  Street,  New  York,  on  February 
12.  Governor  Whitman  will  present  the  first 
"Spingarn  Medal",  a  gold  medallion  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  colored  man  or 
woman  performing  the  highest  or  noblest 
achievement  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  committee  on  award,  consisting  of  Wil- 


liam Howard  Taft,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
!ard,  Bishop  John  Hurst,  President  John 
Hope  of  Morehouse  College,  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Dillard  of  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Funds, 
will  announce  the  winner  at  this  meeting. 

CONCERTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Boston  Music  School  Settlement 
has  just  finished  initiating  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  providing  opportunity 
for  wage-earners  and  students  of  meagre 
means  to  hear  good  music  at  prices  with- 
in their  reach.  These  concerts  were 
given  on  alternate  Sundays  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theater  and  drew  very  large  audi- 
ences. At  the  first  concert  the  theater 
was  filled  to  capacity  (3,500)  and  sev- 
eral hundred  were  turned  away. 

In  planning  the  programs,  effort  was 
made  to  include  some  of  the  more  mod- 
ern masterpieces  as  well  as  standard 
compositions.  Programs  were  annotated 
so  as  to  enhance  the  educational  value 
of  the  concerts. 

Such  artists  as  Maud  Powell,  Tina 
Lerner,  Felix  Fox  and  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache  were  heard  at  prices  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  cents. 

The  audiences  represented  many  na- 
tionalities. 

REGENT  PAMPHLETS 

Probation  Commission.  New  York  State, 
seventh  annual  report.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Chute,  Room  146,  the  Capitol.  Albany. 


Report  of  the  Voters  Legislative  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  New  York.  Re- 
garding the  legislative  session  of  1914.  Is- 
sued by  Voters  Legislative  Association,  80- 
82  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany. 


The  Living  Church  Annual  and  Church- 
man's Almanac.  A  church  cyclopedia  and 
almanac.  1915.  The  Young  Churchman 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price,  paper  50 
cents ;  cloth  75  cents ;  postage  extra. 


Negro  Year  Book.  1914-1915.  An  an- 
nual encyclopedia  of  the  Negro.  Monroe 
N.  Work,  editor.  The  Negro  Year  Book 
Publishing;  Company,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Ala.  Price  25  cents ;  by  mail  35  cents. 


Industrial  Conditions  in  Topeka.  Part 
IV.  The  Topeka  Improvement  Survey.  A 
report  by  Zenas  L.  Potter,  Depurtment  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation, 130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Place  of  the  Public  Defender  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  An  address 
before  the  California  Bar  Association,  by 
Walton  J.  Wood,  Public  Defender  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles. 


Co-operation  in  Agriculture,  Marketing 
and  Rural  Credit.  By  Charles  B.  Austin 
and  George  S.  Wehrwein.  Bulletin  No. 
355.  Extension  Series  No.  60.  August  25, 
1914.  Published  by  the  University  of 
Texas.  Austin.  Texas. 


International  Conciliation.  Documents 
Regarding  the  European  War;  1,  The 
Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  2. 
Address  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
to  the  French  Senate,  August  4,  1914.  3 
Official  Japanese  Documents.  4,  Addresses 
to  the  People  By  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Series  No.  111.  December,  1914, 
No.  85.  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  407  West  117th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Neurasthenia 

—Symptom,  NOT  Disease 

Neurasthenia  Is  due  largely  to  habits  which 
may  he  corrected  by  giving  attention  to  their 
causes.  This  Is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg  in  his  new  book — "Neuras- 
thenia"— giving  results  of  his  experience  with 
thousands  of  cases  treated  during  the  nearly 
forty  years  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellojrg's 
book  Is  not  dry.  He  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  making  his  writings  easily  understood  and 
intensely  Interesting.  If  you  suffer  from 
nervousness — exhaustion — sleeplessness — or  any 
other  form  of  Neurasthenia,  get  this  book  and 
study  It.  It  shows  you  the  way  out — how  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  dread  fangs  of  nervous- 
ness. 

The  book  contains  250  pages,  printed  with 
plain  type  on  fine  book  paper.  There  are  sev- 
eral full  page  illustrations,  diet  tables  and 
valuable  Instructions  as  to  exercise,  relaxation. 
rest  and  sleep.  The  regular  price  Is  $2.00  but, 
to  give  the  work  widespread  distribution,  Dr. 
Kellogg  has  permitted  an  edition  in  library 
paper  covers  at  only  $1.00  a  copy.  Order  to- 
day. You  take  no  risk  sending  money  because, 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  the  book  may 
be  returned  for  prompt  refund.  Order  at  once 
and  get  relief  from  nerves.  Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2601  W.  Main  Street  Battle  Creek.Michigan 


believes  in  the  American  people. 

He  believes  that  YOU  should  know  the 
TRUTH  about  the  inside  workings  of 
YOUR  government  and  the  records  of 
your  representatives  at  Washington. 

So  with  the  help  and  approval  of  a  score 
of  other  fighters  for  the  common  good, 
Senator  LaFollette  established 

La  Toilette's  Magazine 

devoted  to  fearless  discussion  of  the  most 
important  public  questions,  and  has  de- 
partments for  the  home,  special  articles, 
stories,  a  Farm  Department,  fiction, 
humor,  important  news  of  the  world. 

Published  monthly.   Regular  price  $1.00  per  year. 
To  permit  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  maga- 
zine we  will  send  it  10  you  on  trial 

3  Months  for  25c. 

Simply  send  a  quarter  with  your  name 
and  address  to 

LA  FOLLETTE'S,  Bo*40,  Madison, Wis. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernqn,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery.  Mgr. 

ISSUE    FOR   OCTOBER    17 
WANTED 

I'nfxpected  demand  has  so  nearly  exhausted 
the  flies  of  THE  SPHVEY  for  October  17,  1014, 
as  to  mnke  It  Impossible  to  fill  orders  for  back 
copies.  We  should  ereatly  appreciate  it  if  read- 
ers who  do  not  save  their  copies  for  binding 
would  return  this  issue. 

Send  it  to  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  St., 
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SOUND    action    depends    on    sound 
ideas.     Ideas  decide  the   trend    of   in- 
dustry, the   goal    of   politics,  the   aspira- 
tion of  feminism,  the  advance  of   labor,  the 
adjustment    of   commercialism  to  democracy 
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is  a  medium  of  broad  national  and  international  ideas  —  to 
arrest  the  imagination,  intensify  conviction,  exert  a  force  in 
American  social  action.  Its  permanent  staff  includes  Amer- 
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INSPECTOR  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

An  examination  for  the  above  position  will 
be  held  at  points  in  Illinois  on  February  6. 
1915.  Open  to  residents  of  Illinois  above  25 
years  of  age.  Starting  salary,  $75  per  month  ; 
maximum  $125.  Applications  must  be  filed  by 
January  30.  For  blanks  and  information  ad- 
dress State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Spring 
field,  Illinois. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  WITH  TRAINING 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOYS'  WORK 
SEEKS  POSITION  IN  BOYS'  HOME. 
PLACE  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  A  LIFE 
WORK  DESIRED.  ADDRESS  1298 
SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — An  all  round  experience! 
institutional  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  meta 
worker  and  plumber.  Must  be  strictly 
temperate  and  understand  boys.  Address 
2070  SURVEY. 

WANTED — A  first-class  institutional 
printer  and  editor.  M^t  be  temperate  and 
understand  boys.  AdcPess  2071  SURVEY. 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 

rpRIPLE  damages  must  be  paid  by  the 
Danbury  hatters,  in  the  most  famous  of 
boycott  cases  now  decided  by  the  federal 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  has  been  drag- 
ging through  the  courts  since  1902.  It  was 
brought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
and  speculation  is  rife  now  as  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  later  Clayton  act.  Page  415. 
A  CHILDREN'S  charter,  the  federal  child 
labor  bill,  and  practical  steps  against  il- 
literacy were  the  chief  bones  of  contention 
at  the  Washington  child  labor  conference. 
Page  413. 

'pHE  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome  has  been  going  quietly 
about  its  business  though  representatives  of 
all  the  warring  peoples  sit  among  the  dele- 
gates of  the  fifty-five  nations  which  partici- 
pate. Page  413. 

§ALEM  seems  on  the  verge  of  turning  not 
only  its  great  fire  but  its  death  rates 
and  court  records  to  account  in  drafting  a 
housing  code  and  rebuilding  on  its  city 
plan.  Page  417. 

gTATEN   Island's   Civic  League  is  going 
Robinson  Crusoe  one  better  in  develop- 
ing an  island.     For  it  has  a  social  and  civic 
program    for   the   people   who   live   in   this 
sea-girt  borough  of  New  York  city,  main' 
of  them  on  farms  and  in  villages.  Page  418. 
rpHE    tenth    anniversary   meeting   of    Un- 
American  Civic  Association  dealt  chiefly 
with   the   substantial   aspects   of   city   plan- 
ning— the  'making  of  healthful  homes  and 
work  places.     Page  419. 
J-J  O\V  the  Women's  Civic  League  of  Bal- 
timore went  about  clearing  up  the  milk 
supply.     Page  421. 

'J'HE  latest  theory  about  pellagra  is,  not 
that  it  is  infectious,  but  that  it  is  a  starva- 
tion disease,  due  to  a  diet  from  which  the 
high  cost  of  living  has  crimped  some  of  the 
essentials.  Page  422. 

^HTH  sickness  costing  us  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year  and  with 
most  industrial  insurance  going  for  under- 
takers' bills,  it  is  high  time  we  moved  on 
toward  a  system  of  social  insurance,  argues 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Following  compensation 
for  accidents,  now  firmly  established,  the 
next  step  is  sickness  insurance.  Reviewing 
ihe  report  of  the  National  Progressive 
Service,  he  finds  the  ground  well  prepared 
in  some  industries  for  a  plan  based  on  the 
German  system.  Page  423. 
QOME  illuminating  letters  between  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  and  President  Welborn  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Page  426. 
fa  WOMAN'S  Peace  Party  is  the  latest 
woman's  organization  and  the  latest 
force  for  peace.  It  was  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington  January  10  and 
Jane  Addams  is  president. 
p  RESIDENT  Wilson  has  appointed  Rich- 
ard H.  Aishton,  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
to  succeed  Frederick  A.  Delano  who  re- 
signed to  become  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 
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AV/D  LUBIN'S  PLAN  FOR  PEACE 
AND  PLENTY 

GOING  SERENELY  about  its  work 
in  the  midst  of  war,  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  at  Rome,  has 
set  high  example  for  those  who  believe 
that  all  the  nations  can  work  together  in 
-peace. 

The  fifty-five  counties  adhering  to  the 
treaty  by  which  the  institute  was  found- 
ed include  all  the  present  belligerents. 
And  of  the  fifty-five  resident  delegates, 
only  one,  the  American,  has  been  ab- 
sent since  war  was  declared.  There  has 
been  no  interruption  of  the  institute's 
study  of  crops,  credits,  insurance,  plant 
diseases,  freight  rates  and  international 
reports  on  the  size  and  condition  of 
crops. 

The  founder  of  the  institute  is  David 
Lubin,  an  American.  For  many  years 
he  was  proprietor  of  a  department  store 
at  Sacramento,  California.  There,  he 
tells  you,  he  became  well-to-do  and 
turned  gentleman  farmer.  And  his 
needs  as  a  farmer — particularly  the  need 
of  knowing  market  conditions — and  the 
general  backwardness  of  agriculture  as 
compared  with  merchandising,  gave 
him  the  idea  of  an  international  clear- 
ing house  for  the  producers  of  food. 

Congress  heard  him  with  cold  official 
ear.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  a  fel- 
low farmer,  established  the  institute  in 
1905  and  Mr.  Lubin  has  been  the  resi- 
dent American  delegate  ever  since. 

He  has  been  in  the  United  States 
since  June,  urging  another  large  agri- 
cultural plan— a  national  marketing 
commission  fashioned  after  the  German 
Landwirtschaftsrat.  The  government, 
Mr.  Lubin  argues,  cannot  be  sales- 
agent  or  tell  producers  where  to  sell. 
But  it  can  father  a  plan  by  which  they 
can  do  this  for  themselves. 

Organizing  from  the  top,  the  national 
markets  commission  would  consist  of  a 
governing  committee  of  twenty-nine 
men — fifteen  farmers  and  fourteen 
others.  The  others  would  include  men 
who  had  definite  contributions  to  make 
to  the  scheme— a  railroad  president  to 
advise  on  transportation,  a  banker  on 
finance,  etc.  Each  of  the  farmer  mem- 
bers would  be  the  best  man  in  the  coun- 
try in  some  special  line — grain,  fruit 
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and  the  like.  In  each  state  would  be  a 
similar  committee,  and  in  each  county 
and  township,  each  committee  to  have  a 
paid  secretary. 

Once  organized,  then,  Silas  Pierce, 
general  farmer  in  Comstock  Township, 
Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan,  would 
write — or  more  probably  telephone — the 
township  secretary  that  he  could  not  sell 
all  his  carrots  at  a  fair  price.  Very 
likely  other  nearby  farmers  would  be  in 
similar  plight,  so  that  the  surplus  car- 
rots could  not  be  disposed  of  locally. 

So  the  township  secretary  would  take 
it  up  with  the  county  secretary  and  he 
in  turn  with  the  state  man  who  learns  by 
correspondence  or  night  letters  that 
Iowa  needs  so  many  hundred  bushels 
of  carrots.  The  carrot  growers  are 
notified,  the  carrots  are  collected  by 
wagon  and  interurban  trolley  and  off 
they  go  to  carrot-hungry  Iowa. 

That,  in  a  paragraph,  is  the  Land- 
wirtschaftsrat. Its  political  aspects  are 
greater  even  than  its  economic.  In 
Germany  it  has  the  right  to  advise  the 
government  on  all  proposed  legislation 
which  will  affect  agriculture  and  it  has 
been  fostered  officially  until  the  Junkers 
and  the  smaller  farmers  dominate  all 
other  German  classes. 

Mr.  Lubin  believes  a  degree  of  politi- 
cal influence  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
American  farmers.  When  a  tariff  bill 
was  under  consideration  manufacturers, 
bankers  and  other  groups  gave  united 
expression  to  their  views,  but  farmers 
had  no  strong  organization  to  voice  their 
feeling  about  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Moreover,  farmers  are  still  complete- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  middlemen.  In  the 
70s  merchants  were,  too — they  had  to 
buy  all  their  goods  of  jobbers.  The  de- 
partment stores  and  the  mail-order 
houses  have  done  away  with  that  in 
trade,  so  that  the  retailers  buy  now  of 
the  manufacturers.  But  not  so  in  agri- 
culture. A  national  markets  commis- 
sion could  do  away  with  this. 

It  was  to  start  this  plan  that  Mr. 
Lubin  came  to  the  United  States  for 
the  summer.  He  sailed  for  Rome  on 
Tuesday,  leaving  behind  the  beginnings 
of  an  organization  to  push  it  forward 
through  a  bill  now  before  Congress — H. 
T.  Res.  344,  63d  Congress,  2d  session. 
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HE  CHILDREN'S   CHANCE   BE- 
FORE CONGRESS 

A  FEDERAL  CHILD  labor  bill, 
practical  steps  against  illiteracy,  the 
question  of  a  children's  charter,  and  a 
personal  debate  between  a  textile  editor 
and  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee were  the  diverse  and  yet  closely  re- 
lated subjects  discussed  last  week  at  the 
national  child  labor  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  issue  between  the  cotton  inter- 
ests and  the  committee  was  the  old 
double  challenge  that  the  committee  mis- 
represents conditions  in  the  South  and 
that  those  conditions  are  none  of  the 
committee's  business  anyway. 

The  reply  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy 
was  threefold:  first,  that  the  committee 
should  not  be  saddled  with  the  state- 
ments of  irresponsible  writers;  second, 
that  the  committee's  agents  know  that  a 
single  case  of  misrepresentation  of  facts 
is  cause  for  immediate  dismissal;  and, 
third,  that  so  long  as  the  employment 
of  10-  and  11-year-old  children  is  not 
only  permitted  but  common,  it  is  entire- 
ly legitimate  to  emphasize  the  presence 
of  the  younger  children  in  the  mills, 
even  if  it  obscures  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  child  workers  are  12  or 
older. 

David  Clark's  protests  against  inter- 
ference by  "you  New  Yorkers  who 
should  clean  up  your  own  backyards  be- 
fore you  attend  to  ours,"  brought  forth 
from  Mrs.  Kelley  the  reminder  that 
New  York  had  progressed  to  the  en- 
forcement in  textile  mills  of  a  14-year 
limit  plus  a  sixth-grade  schooling  re- 
quirement and  a  test  of  physical  fitness, 
and  that  many  of  the  strongest  state- 
ments concerning  homework  and  the 
canneries  in  New  York  had  come  from 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
"When  you  say,  'This  is  not  a  national 
question,'  I  would  remind  you  of  the 
lavish  protection  the  cotton  industry  has 
received  from  the  nation  through  Con- 
gress. Only  when  it  becomes  a  question 
of  protecting  the  children  in  the  cotton 
mills  is  the  cry  raised  that  this  is  a 
state  matter." 

Julia  C.  Lathrop  pointed  out  that  the 
advance  in  child  labor  legislation  has 
been  marked  by  continual  compromise 
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THH  ANDROSCOGG1N 

The  first  hospital  ship  for  deep- 
sea  fishermen  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, sailed  from  Boston  on  Jan- 
uary 2.  Detailed  from  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Service,  the  ship  has 
been  completely  refitted.  The  hos- 
pital work  will  be  in  charge  of 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 


NUMERALS 

SHOW   DISTANCES  m  MILES 


The  map  shows  the  field  through 
which  the  hospital  ship  will  cruise, 
from  Georges  Bank  to  Banque- 
reau;  in  summer,  the  route  will 
extend  to  Grand  Banks  or  even 
Greenland. 


with  industrial  interests.  In  developing 
the  schools  and  juvenile  courts  progress 
has  not  been  startlingly  rapid,  but  at 
least  it  has  followed  the  good  of  the 
child  in  so  far  as  that  good  has  been 
understood  by  the  people.  But  in  deal- 
ing with  child  labor  the  good  of  the 
child  has  been  obscured  by  the  consid- 
eration of  other  interests,  and  laws  have 
been  passed  which  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  standard  of  such  ideals  as  are 
commonly  recognized  as  desirable. 

William  H.  Maltbie  of  Baltimore  de- 
veloped a  similar  line  of  thought  into  a 
strong  and  original  defense  for  a  fed- 
eral law.  He  reasoned  thus:  We  are  to 
discuss  the  child,  the  ward  of  the  na- 
tion; guardianship  involves  protection 
of  the  ward's  person  or  property  or 
both ;  in  dealing  with  child  labor  we 
have  emphasized  the  need  of  protecting 
the  person  of  the  child  from  harm,  we 
have  overlooked  the  need  of  protecting 
his  inheritance;  there  is  a  common  heri- 
tage of  ideals  and  of  opportunity  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  nation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation's  children;  it  is  a 
very  real  inheritance  and  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  property  for  the  child;  the  na- 
tion has  allowed  the  states  to  administer 
this  inheritance  hitherto,  but  the  penalty 
for  any  failure  by  the  states  to  guard 
the  inheritance  is  paid  by  the  nation : 
and  when  the  states  are  proved  to  have 
failed  it  is  not  only  right  but  necessary 


for  the  nation  to  take  over  and  admin- 
ister the  guardianship. 

That  in  the  opposition  to  a  federal  law 
the  plea  of  unconstitutionality  is  fre- 
quently raised  as  a  shield  for  self-in- 
terest, was  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  federal  bill  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
gratory fish  which  is  being  pushed  by 
southerners  and  opposed  by  Connecti- 
cut. Congressman  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
and  others  reviewed  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  legislation  and  court  de- 
cisions under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  to  show  that  a  federal  child  labor 
law  would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  accepted  interpretation  of  that 
clause,  and  that  its  success  or  failure 
depends  solely  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Palmer  committed  himself  to 
the  statement  that  the  bill  will  undoubt- 
edly be  passed  by  the  present  Congress 
provided  those  who  believe  in  it  "will 
flood  their  senators  and  congressmen" 
with  letters  and  telegrams  demanding 
immediate  and  favorable  action. 

Comparatively  little  was  presented  by 
way  of  description  either  of  child  labor 
or  its  results.  Lewis  W.  Hine  gave  a 
stereopticon  "speechless  speech"  on  the 
High  Cost  of  Child  Labor.  Beyond 
this  and  a  brief  report  from  Alabama 
and  North  Carolina  discussion  was  de- 
voted entirely  to  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  from  which  three  con- 
structive suggestions  resulted. 


The     high     percentage     of     illiteracy 
among  children   10  to  13  years  of  age 
reported  by  the  1910  census  was  discus- 
sed.     Resolutions    were   passed    empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  these  census  figures 
had  been  published  too  late  to  serve  a; 
a  definite  basis  for  action  and  calling  01 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educati 
to  investigate  and  publish   in  quarterl 
bulletins    current    figures    and    inform; 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  matter  of  enforcement  of  exist 
ing  laws,  the  responsibility  of  the  i 
dividual  citizen  was  brought  ou 
Anna  Herkner,  assistant  chief  of 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
formation.  She  referred  particular] 
to  the  failure  of  many  people  to  realiz 
that  a  law  is  no  law  if  it  can  be  broken 
for  special  reasons.  Teachers  will  some- 
times allow  a  child  to  leave  school  be- 
fore he  has  finished  the  required  grad« 
if  he  is  troublesome  in  the  classroom 
Physicians  have  been  known  to  sign 
certificate  of  health  for  a  child  below 
normal  physically.  Ministers  have 
begged  for  employment  for  a  child  un 
der  age,  because  the  family  is  "so  de- 
serving." Magistrates  will  protest  am 
refuse  conviction.  A  black  eye  in  a 
fight  is  an  injury  that  they  can  appreci 
ate,  but  a  violation  of  tfie  child  labor  law 
seems  of  slight  importance.  They  wil 
innocently  ask  whether  it  is  really  neces 
sary  to  enforce  all  the  provisions.  Anc 
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if  these  groups  fail  to  uphold  the  law, 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  forces  that 
oppose  the  law? 

And  lastly,  the  need  for  a  children's 
charter  was  discussed.  Resolutions  were 
offered  and  referred  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  which  describe  as  chaotic 
the  present  condition  of  children's  laws 
their  administration  by  state,  county 


and  city,  and  which  call  upon  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  to  collect  all  pos- 
sible information  on  existing  and  sug- 
gested legislation. 

Child  labor  conditions  are  known. 
The  intertangling  of  this  problem  with 
others  is  recognized.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  the  nation  is  clear.  Will  people 
act  for  the  children's  good  or  will  they 
continue  to  heed  their  pocket's  appeal  ? 


IHE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IN  THE  DANBURY 
HATTERS'  CASE  -By  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

AUTHOR  OF  BOYCOTTS  AND  THE  LABOR  STRUGGLE 


AMERICA'S  TAFF-VALE  decision, 
expected,  has*  at   last  arrived.     It 
presented  to  labor  on  January  5  as 
elated  New  Year's  gift  by  the  (jnited 
ates  Supreme  Court.     It  came  in  the 
of  a  reaffirmation  of  a  judgment 
$252,130  against   186  Danbury  hat- 
s,  found  guilty  of  violating  the  pro- 
is   of   the   Sherman   anti-trust   act. 
sum    awarded   amounted   to   treble 
damages  of  $80,000  inflicted  on  plain- 
s,  Dietrich  E.  Loewe  and  Co.,  by  the 
ited  Hatters  of  North  America,  plus 
il  expenses. 

This  is  the  first  decision  handed  down 
the  Supreme  Court  fixing  the  lia- 
of  members  of  unions  for  acts  of 
tir  organization  which  are  in  viola- 
of  the  Sherman  act;  the  first,  in- 
in  which  the  threefold  damage 
ise  was  applied  by  this  court  to  the 
nbers  of  any  organization — a  curious 
turn  of  fate  when  one  considers  that 
the  framers  of  the  act  had  not  the  re- 
motest thought  of  including  trade 
unions  within  its  scope. 

The  decision  has  led  labor  to  ask 
anew  whether  or  not  the  Clayton  amend- 
ment of  1914  to  the  Sherman  act, 
"labor's  magna  charta"  as  it  was  called 
in  some  quarters,  has,  in  reality,  freed 
trade  unions  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1890.  It  has  also  given  rise  to 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  United 
Hatters  of  America  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  morally  or 
legally  obligated  to  assume  the  burden 
imposed  by  this  judgment. 

The  decision  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Holmes.  He  reaffirmed  the  position 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1908, 
that  a  boycott  conducted  by  a  trade 
union  against  a  firm  whose  products  are 
sold  in  any  state  other  than  that  in 
which  they  are  manufactured,  consti- 
tutes "a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade"  and  is  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law.  The  primary  and 
secondary  boycott  and  the  unfair  list 
were  apparently  alike  condemned  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 
Justice  Holmes  stated: 

"The  circulation  of  a  list  of  unfair 
dealers,  manifestly  intended  to  put  the 
ban  upon  those  whose  names  appeal- 
therein,  among  an  important  body  of 
possible  customers  ...  is  within 
ihe  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  act  if  it 


is    intended    to    restrain    and    restrains 
commerce  among  the  states. 

It  requires  more  than  the  blind- 
ness of  justice  not  to  see  that  many 
branches  of  the  United  Hatters  and  the 
Federation  of  Labor  to  both  of  which 
the  defendants  belonged,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  emanating  from  headquarters, 
made  use  of  such  lists  and  of  the  prim- 
ary and  secondary  boycott  in  their  ef- 
fort to  subdue  the  plaintiffs  in  their 
demands." 

The  criminal  nature  of  the  acts,  he 
declared,  was  established  in  the  case  of 
the  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association  vs.  the  United  States, 
decided  last  year. 

The  main  question,  then,  to  be  deter- 
mined was  whether  or  not  the  186  mem- 
bers of  the  union  whose  houses  and 
bank  accounts  had  been  attached  had, 
by  their  actions,  authorized'  the  boycott. 
The  court  held  that  the  acts  could  be 
presumed  to  be  authorized,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  could  be  held  liable 
if  the  latter  "paid  their  dues  and  con- 
tinued to  delegate  authority  to  their  of- 
ficers unlawfully  to  interfere  with  the 
plaintiff's  interstate  commerce  in  such 
circumstances  that  they  knew  or  ought 
to  have  known,  and  such  officers  were 
warranted  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
acting  in  the  matters  within  their  dele- 
gated authority."  The  justice  also  cited 
the  constitutioa  of  the  hatters'  union 
which  stated  that  every  means  would 
be  used  to  obtain  the  unionization  of 
non-union  shops.  He  likewise  declared 
the  propriety  of  introducing  into  the 
court  newspapers,  etc.,  to  show  that  the 
acts  were  brought  home  to  the  defen- 
dants. He  continued: 

"It  is  a  tax  of  credulity  to  ask  any  one 
to  believe  that  members  of  labor  unions 
did  not  know  at  that  time  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  boycott  and  the 
use  of  the  'we  don't  patronize'  and  'un- 
fair' lists  were  means  expected  to  be 
employed  in  the  effort  to  unionize  shops. 
The  jury  could  not  but  find  that  by  the 
usage  of  the  unions  the  acts  complained 
of  were  authorized  and  authorized  with- 
out regard  to  their  interference  with 
commerce  among  the  states.  .  .  . 

"The  Federation  of  Labor,  with  which 
the  hatters  were  affiliated  .  .  .  help- 
ed affiliated  unions  in  trade  disputes, 
and  to  that  end,  before  the  present 
trouble,  had  provided  in  its  constitution 


for  prosecuting,  and  had  prosecuted 
many  what  it  called  legal  boycotts. 

"It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
defendants,  all  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  plaintiffs,  did  not  know  what 
was  done  in  the  specific  case.  If  they 
did  not  know  that,  they  were  bound  to 
know  the  constitutions  of  their  so- 
cieties." 

The  above  culmination  of  this  most 
spectacular  of  boycott  cases  came  after 
nearly  a  dozen  years  of  legal  contro- 
versy. As  long  back  as  1897  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America  began  a  de- 
termined fight  for  the  closed  shop  and 
were  said  within  a  few  years  to  have 
unionized  70  of  the  82  principal  fac- 
tories. In  1902  the  officers  of  the  union 
approached  Loewe.  He  refused  to  con- 
cede to  their  demands.  On  July  25  of 
that  year  250  employes  were  called  out 
on  strike.  Then  began  the  boycott. 
Unions  throughout  the  country  were  re- 
quested to  call  on  customers;  organizers 
were  routed;  and  boycott  advertise- 
ments appeared  in  labor  journals.  The 
boycott  had  its  effect,  the  net  damage 
during  the  next  year  or  two  being  placed 
at  about  $80,000. 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Au- 
gust 31,  1903,  on  the  ground  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  In 

1907,  Judge  James  P.  Platt  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  asked  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  ruling  on  section  7 
of  the   Sherman  act.     This   ruling  was 
given  by  Justice  Fuller  on  February  3, 

1908,  the  boycott  by  trade  unions  being 
brought,   to  the   astonishment  of  many, 
within  the  purview  of  the  act.     To  the 
argument  that  the  statute  was  not  meant 
to   apply  to   labor  unions,  the  court  at 
that  time  declared  that  "the  records  of 
Congress  show  that  several  efforts  were 
made  to  exempt  by  legislation  organiza- 
tions of    ...     laborers  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  act,  and  that  all  efforts 
failed." 

Nor  did  it  suffice  labor  to  declare 
that  the  framers  had  given  assurances 
that  the  act  was  not  aimed  at  labor 
unions;  that  large  majorities  of  the 
House  and  Senate  had  at  different  times 
approved  of  the  exemption  clause  and 
that  Senator  Hoar,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  real  father  of  the  bill,  some  ten 
years  later  had  asserted,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  that,  when  he  proposed  the 
law,  he  had  no  intention  of  bringing  it 
to  bear  against  labor  unions. 

On  October  13,  1909,  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial,  which  lasted  five 
months.  In  charging  the  jury,  Judge 
Platt  overstepped  his  authority,  and  de- 
clared that  the  question  of  damages 
was  "the  only  question  with  which  they 
could  properly  concern  themselves." 
The  damages  assessed  amounted  to  $232.- 
240. 

The  case  was  appealed,  however,  on 
a  writ  of  error,  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Second  District,  and  on 
April  10,  1911.  the  judgment  was  re- 
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versed,  and  greater  proof  of  the  ac- 
quiescence of  members  in  the  illegal  acts 
of  the  organization  was  demanded.  A 
retrial  followed  and  on  October  11, 
1912,  the  verdict  for  the  $252,130  judg- 
ment was  rendered.  The  jury  took  the 
position  that  the  minutes,  resolutions, 
reports,  proclamations  and  printed  dis- 
cussions which  the  officers  and  agents 
of  the  association  publicly  proclaimed 
and  circulated  among  the  membership 
were  approved  or  warranted  by  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  association. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  judgment  in  December,  1913.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  followed. 

The  decision  conies  as  a  crushing 
blow  to  unionism,  and  especially  to  the 
defendant  hatters,  to  many  of  whom  the 
collection  of  the  judgment  will  mean 
ruin.  Whether  these  unfortunates  will 
receive  succor  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  or  from  the  Hatters' 
Union,  which  has  already  replaced  some 
of  the  attached  property  with  union  se- 
curities, it  has  not,  at  present  writing, 
been  determined.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  letters  and  resolutions  issued  by 
these  organizations,  the  186  hatters  will 
not  bear  the  burden  alone.  It  has  been 
rumored  in  some  quarters  that  the  manu- 
facturers will  not  press  the  claim,  but 
this  is  doubtful. 

The  question  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  union  men  is,  can  the  courts 
similarly  reach  the  funds  of  the  unions 
under  the  new  Clayton  amendment? 
Little. light  was  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  the  recent  decision,  since  the  new 
law,  passed  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit,  was  not  considered  in 
this  case. 

The  two  sections  of  the  Clayton  bill 
which  bear  on  this  subject  are  sections 
6  and  20.  Trade  unionists  can  get  lit- 


tle comfort  from  section  6,  which  mere- 
ly states  that  the  existence  of  labor  or- 
ganizations shall  not  be  jeopardized  by 
the  Sherman  law,  and  that  their  members 
shall  not  be  restrained  from  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  organi- 
zations in  a  lawful  manner.  The  effect 
of  this  section  is  probably  to  prevent  the 
use  of  injunctions  against  those  acts 
which  are  considered  lawful  under  the 
common  law. 

The  section  on  which  the  unionists 
chieflly  rely  is  section  20  which  pro- 
vides: 

(1)  "No  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
tion shall  prohibit  any  person  or  per- 
sons, whether  singly  or  in  concert, 
from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  employ 
any  person  to  such  dispute,  or  from 
recommending  or  persuading  others  by 
peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to  do  ... 
or  (2)  from  doing  any  act  or  thing 
which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  dispute  by  any  party  there- 
to; nor  (3)  shall  any  of  the  acts  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph  be  considered  or 
held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States." 

The  act  thus  prevents  the  use  of  in- 
junctions in  federal  courts  against  work- 
ers employing  the  primary  boycott  and 
the  secondary  boycott  where  mere  per- 
suasion is  used  to  induce  third  parties  to 
cease  relations  with  the  firm  involved  in 
the  dispute.  This  passage  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  touch  tertiary  boy- 
cotts, nor  compound  boycotts  in  which 
the  workers  'threaten  to  cease  dealings 
with  parties  who  continue  their  relations 
with  the  boycotted  firm.  The  second 
part  of  the  section,  broadly  interpreted, 
would  still  further  free  the  use  of  in- 
terstate boycotts  from  the  federal  in- 
junctive  process,  but  such  interpretation 
is  by  no  means  certain.  The  third 
clause  seems  to  free  the  acts  specified 


not  only  from  the  federal  injunctio 
but  also  from  civil  and  criminal  pr 
ceedings  under  the  Sherman  act  a: 
other  federal  laws,  inasmuch  as  on 
violations  of  laws  warrant  such  proceei 
ings. 

Until,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  Cla; 
ton  amendment  relating  to  the  activitii 
of  labor  organizations  is  definitely  ii 
terpreted,  the  only  form  of  boycottin 
which  the  unions  may  feel  reasonabl 
safe  in  pursuing  without  violating  th 
act,  and  without  being  held  liable  fc 
treble  damages,  is  the  peaceful  and  law 
ful  persuading  of  third  parties  to  ceas 
relations  with  a  party  to  the  disputt 
such  persuasion  being^  unaccompanied  b 
threats  of  loss  of  business  or  any  coet 
cive  measures. 

A  vigorous  agitation  on  the  part  o 
labor  for  the  enactment  of  another  la\ 
exempting  labor  organizations  from  al 
prosecutions  under  the  provisions  of  th> 
Sherman  act  may  thus  be  anticipated 
Until  such  an  act  is  passed  or  the 
Clayton  bill  is  interpreted,  there  will  b< 
a  continual  uncertainty  as  to  whether  o' 
not  any  labor  activity  is  going  to  in 
volve  the  organizations  and  members  ir 
financial  ruin.  The  effect  of  such  uncer 
tainty  is  likely  to  be  disastrous.  Ir 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  a  score  oi 
years  elapsed  before  the  Supreme  Conn 
determined  whether  the  Sherman  act 
could  be  applied  to  labor  unions,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  these  unions- 
will  delay  action  awaiting  another  inter- 
pretation by  our  highest  court. 

The  Taff-Vale  judgment  of  $250,000 
in  1903  gave  a  great  impetus  to  political 
action  on  the  part  of  British  trade 
unionists.  Whether  the  Danbury  Hat- 
ters decision  will  have  a  similar  effect 
will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
every  student  of  the  labor  problem. 


THE  BRICKLAYER 

[From  the  Russian  of  V.  Brussoff] 
ELBEBT  AIDLINB 

RICKLAYER,  bricklayer,  what  are  you  building, 
Bending  there  high,  in  the  gale?" 
"Hey,  don't  disturb  us,  we're  busily  working, — 
We're  building,  we're  building,  a  gaol." 

"Bricklayer,  bricklayer,  wielding  the  trowel,-— 

Who  shall  there  helplessly  reel?" 
"None  of  the  kin  of  your  rich,  wealthy  brethren,  - 

Nothing  compels  you  to  steal." 

"Bricklayer,  bricklayer,  weeping  and  groaning, 

Who  shall  there  wallow  till  late?" 
' '  Maybe  my  son,  who 's  a  toiler  as  I  am ; 

Such  is  the  workingmen's  fate.  ..." 

"Bricklayer,  bricklayer,  maybe  he'll  curse  then 

Those  who  the  walls  helped  to  swell?" 
"Hey  there!     Beware  of  the  scaffold!     Be  silent, — 

T  know  it,  I  know  it  too  well !" 


CIVICS 


ALEM'S  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUILD  BETTER— By  JOHN 

IHLDER,    FIELD  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


THE  FIRE  which  swept  Salem, 
lass.,  last  June  was  one  of  those  con- 
agrations  which  occur  in  our  poorly 
planned  and  flimsily  built  cities  with 
uch  regularity  that  we  have  almost 
ome  to  count  upon  them.  Yet  we  have 
at  made  any  serious  effort  to  prevent 
hem  nor  even  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pportunity  for  better  planning  when 
flames  sweep  the  ground  clear  and  give 
us  almost  a  free  hand.  Baltimore  alone 
seized  its  opportunity  and  rose  from  its 
ashes  a  somewhat  better  planned  city 
than  it  was  before.  But  even  Baltimore 
contented  itself  with  widening  some  of 
its  narrow  streets.  San  Francisco,  with 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Burnham 
city  plan  report  ready  to  its  hands,  was 
in  such  great  haste  to  rebuild  that  it 
would  spend  no  time  on  consideration 
of  anything  except  the  need  of  the 
moment. 

Salem  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  fol- 
low precedent,  but  in  so  doing  it  would 
have  had  less  excuse  than  had  the  others. 
When  disaster  comes  there  is  scant  op- 
portunity for  careful  consideration. 
Baltimore's  fire  came  at  a  time  when  we 
had  just  begun  to  think  of  city  plan- 
ning. The  improvements  it  made  were 
obvious  ones.  The  San  Francisco  fire 
came  after  there  had  been  considerable 
discussion  of  the  need  for  a  better  plan, 
hut  before  the  proposals  had  become 
familiar  to  its  people.  Moreover  these 
proposals  were  on  so  grand  a  scale  and 
dealt  so  little  with  matters  of  individ- 


ual concern  that  at  first  glance  they  did 
not  seem  to  offer  much  that  a  stricken 
community  could  utilize.  The'  San  Fran- 
cisco plan  was  made  in  the  days  when 
American  city  planning  still  dealt  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  civic  center 
and  the  great  boulevard,  but  very  little 
with  the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  Salem  fire  came  after  the  com- 
munity had  for  several  years  been  dis- 
cussing its  need  for  certain  practical 
improvements  in  its  city  plan.  It  had  an 
official  City  Plans  Commission  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  toward  such 
practical  needs  as  better  housing.  It 
knew  that  its  older  building  practice  was 
bad,  that  the  dwellings  in  the  old  part 
of  town  were  not  of  a  good  type  and 
that  they  were  far  too  closely  packed  to- 
gether. It  had  discussed  the  problem, 
it  had  taken  an  active  part  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  Tene- 
ment House  Law  for  Cities,  a  law  which 
must  be  adopted  by  a  city  before  it  be- 
comes effective.  It  had  even  taken  a 
definite  step  forward  by  passing  a  local 
ordinance  designed  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard.  Salem  was  more  nearly  ready 
to  seize  its  opportunity  than  any  of  the 
other  cities  had  been. 

Immediately  after  the  disaster  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  sought  to  make  use 
of  all  this  preparation.  They  opened  an 
exhibition  designed  to  show  what  Salem 
can  make  of  itself.  But  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  opportunity  might  be 
largely  wasted.  Apparently  only  one 


SOME  OF  NEW  ENG- 
I.  A  N  D'S  WORST 
H  O  U  S  I  NG  CONDI- 
TIONS WHICH  THE 
s'ALEM  FIRE  WIPED 


part  of  the  lesson  had  impressed  itself 
upon  the  community,  the  necessity  for 
reducing  the  fire  hazard.  A  new  build- 
ing code  was  drawn  which  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  this,  ignoring  the  equal 
need  of  safeguarding  the  health  and  so- 
cial welfare  of  the  people. 

Of  course  we  must  expect  that  the 
spectacular  will  always  make  the  great- 
est impression.  And  a  conflagration  is 
infinitely  more  spectacular  than  a  death 
rate  or  court  records.  But  it  will  be  a 
disappointment  if  Salem  is  not  able  to 
weigh  values  more  justly,  to  realize  that 
the  constant  losses  due  to  death  and  dis- 
ease and  lower  moral  standards  will  in 
the  long  run  far  outweigh  the  occasional 
loss  caused  by  a  great  fire. 

Fortunately  Salem  did  not  commit  it- 
self to  a  makeshift  policy.  The  far- 
sighted  among  its  citizens  secured  the 
acceptance  of  some  of  the  City  Plans 
Commission's  recommendations.  A  wide 
boulevard  is  promised  through  the  once 
overcrowded  Point  District,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Salem  Boulevard.  Other 
streets  are  to  be  widened  and  a  few  new 
streets  opened.  In  this  Point  District, 
where  the  old  three  deckers  stood  thick- 
est, the  price  of  land  is  said  to  be  higher 
today  than  it  was  the  day  before  the 
fire.  This  is  due  to  no  expectation  that 
business  or  industry  will  take  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  wage-earners' 
dwellings,  but  to  the  hope  that  with  re- 
construction a  greater  population  than 
before  may  be  crowded  on  the  same 
space.  For  Salem  has  no  law  or  regula- 
tions to  prevent.  So  the  Rebuilding 
Trust  wisely  inclines  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  undeveloped  land  a  little  farther 
from  the  center  where  it  can  afford  to 
erect  single  family  houses.  Salem  is  not 
a  widespread  city  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  piling  its  families  one  above  an- 
other simply  to  raise  land  values  in  one 
congested  district  while  surrounding 
areas  lie  unused.  These  undeveloped 
areas  offer  it  the  opportunity  to  house  its 
people  better,  not  worse  than  they  were 
before. 

Meanwhile  the  Salem  Merchants'  As- 
sociation addressed  an  open  letter  to  the 
Rebuilding  Commission,  which  has  su- 
pervision over  reconstruction  in  the 
Mimed  district,  calling  attention  to  the 
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omissions  in  the  new  building  code  and 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  housing 
code  which  will  follow  legislation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  "It  may 
readily  be  seen,"  says  this  letter,  "that 
tenement  houses  might  stand  for  a  long 
period  of  years  without  loss  or  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  but  may  be  constantly  breed- 
ing germs  of  disease  in  their  occupants. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  rule  prohibiting 
three  family  frame  houses  will  result  in 
the  building  of  large  brick  tenement 
houses  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  north 
end  of  Boston,  which  may  be  of  great 
injury  to  health,  which  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  an  adequate  housing  law."  And 
that  there  might  be  no  excuse  for  delay 
the  City  Plans  Commission  immediately 
assumed  the  public  spirited  task  of  draft- 
ing a  housing  code. 


Half  way  measures  often  result  in 
worse  conditions  than  those  they  are  de- 
signed to  cure,  as  the  Salem  Merchants' 
Association  realizes.  If  it  can  make  the 
rest  of  the  community  realize  this  great 
truth,  Salem  may  some  day  look  back 
upon  the  spring  of  1914  as  the  time  of 
a  new  birth.  Even  if  these  farsighted 
citizens  should  fail  to  achieve  their  ob- 
ject now,  their  action  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  planning  ahead.  They  have  done 
what  no  similar  body  in  other  -devastated 
American  cities  has  done,  made  this 
determined  effort  to  turn  disaster  to  en- 
during benefit.  The  better  plan,  the 
higher  standards  accepted  may  take 
years  to  accomplish  through  the  slow  re- 
building of  the  city.  But  they  may  be 
established  overnight  if  the  community 
has  been  made  to  understand  their  value. 


s 


TATEN  ISLAND'S  CIVIC  ROBINSON.CRUSOE'-ByMARY 
CHAMBERLAIN 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  was  the  first 
scientific  manager  of  an  island,  and  ever 
since  the  days  of  Crusoe  imagination  has 
been  fired  by  the  marvelous  possibilities 
of  a  "tract  of  land  wholly  surrounded  by 
water." 

A  modern  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the 
Civic  League  of  Staten  Island,  the 
smallest  borough  in  population  of  New 
York  city.  But  while  the  pioneer  in 
island  experiment  was  wholly  concerned 
in  subduing  jungle  and  savage  for  his 
own  physical  comfort,  the  Civic  League 
is  busy  developing  a  civic  and  social 
program  for  some  95,000  people. 

Take  the  St.  George  ferry  at  the  tip 
of  Manhattan  late  some  afternoon. 
Watch  Battery  Park,  the  Woolworth 
tower,  the  slender  bow  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  the  beetling  ferry  houses 
melt  into  a  foggy  wedge  of  tall  thin 
buildings.  Watch  the  huddled  land 
across  the  harbor  stretch  out  and  up  in- 
to warehouses,  trees  and  dwellings. 
Then  follow  the  ferry  passengers  out 
at  St.  George's  depot,  the  focus  of 
Staten  Island  where  scurrying  little 
steam  trains,  so  much  like  those  of  the 
London  "Inner  Circle,"  whisk  commut- 
ers to  waterfront  villages,  and  electric 
cars  buzz  off  to  the  hilly  interior. 

Out  of  tangled  streets  laid  over  cow 
paths,  out  of  little  provincial  towns  with 
local  prejudice  and  set  habits,  out  of 
cheap  "resorts"  sprung  up  along  the 
beaches,  New  York  city  has  determined 
the  borough  of  Richmond.  And  it  is 

'Pictures  accompanying  this  article  were 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  E.  H.  See- 
husen. 


this  hodge  podge  of  old  Dutch  gentry 
and  garish   South   Beach   mid-way  that 
the  Civic  League  is  trying  to  weld  to- 
gether for  team  play  and  common  pur- 
pose. 

What  the  Civic  League  has  been  do- 
ing since  it  expanded  from  350  charter 
members  in  1913  to  a  flourishing  or- 
ganization, with  fifteen  local  branches 
and  more  than  1,700  members,  may  be 
gathered  from  looking  over  the  issues 
of  the  Staten  Island  Civic  League  Bul- 
letin. 

An  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
two  members  from  each  ward,  meets 
regularly  to  consult  with  the  borough 
president  upon  all  proposed  public  im- 
provements and  the  general  welfare  of 


the  borough.  This  co-operation  has  aid- 
ed the  city  in  cleaning  up  the  borough 
and  promoted  interest  in  civic  beauti- 
fication.  Persistent  agitation  has  beer 
kept  up  against  the  smoke  nuisance  from 
Jersey  factories  just  across  the  chan- 
nel, a  volunteer  corps  of  fire  wardens- 
has  been  organized  to  prevent  woodland 
fires,  a  tree  planting  service  and  an  ac- 
tive tree  preservation  movement  have 
been  started.  A  week  before  every  lo- 
cal board  meeting  notices  are  sent  to  all 
property  owners  within  the  area  of  as- 
sessment of  any  public  improvement 
calling  their  attention  to  the  first  hear- 
ing upon  it.  The  league  also  analyzes 
all  legislative  bills  affecting  Richmond 
directly  or  indirectly  and  registers  ap- 
proval or  opposition  with  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature. 

The  social  service  work  of  the  Civic 
League  is  as  varied  as  that  of  a  settle- 
ment. Since  only  one  branch  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  covers  the 
whole  57  square  miles  of  the  island  the 
league  has  established  a  Social  Serv- 
ice Exchange  and  has  engaged  as  its 
supervisor,  Jeanette  Bullis,  recently 
president  of  the  Co-operative  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  Girls  in  Cleveland. 
Through  this  exchange  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  the  Hebrew  Charities 
and  other  relief  bodies  on  the  island  may 
co-operate  and  facilitate  efficient  char- 
ity work.  The  exchange  itself  under- 
takes a  certain  amount  of  case  work  not 
handled  by  other  associations,  assists  in 
any  general  relief  movement  and  is,  at 
present  securing  work  for  unemployed 
in  the  borough.  Besides  aiding  the  desti- 
tute, it  has  opened  a  successful  day  nur- 
sery in  West  New  Brighton  and  two 
social  centers  for  young  people  in  school 
houses. 

One     achievement     with     which     the 
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League  was  connected  during  the  past 
year  was  the  installation  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  transfers  between  St. 
George  ferry  and  the  Manhattan  sur- 
face cars  so  that  a  5  cent  fare  carries 
the  Staten  Island  commuter  to  his  busi- 
ness in  down  town  New  York.  An  en- 
getic  campaign  for  improved  trolley 
ervice  on  the  Island  itself  has  resulted 
the  promise  by  the  trolley  company 
hat  70  new  cars  will  be  provided. 
For  1915  the  Civic  League  will  con- 
nue  its  present  activities,  but,  in  addi- 
on  it  has  three  distinct  projects  on 
hich  it  will  concentrate. 
First  of  all  it  wishes  to  bring  about 
he  reorganization  and  centralization  of 
lie  local  post  office  system.  At  present 
"  a  man  in  West  New  Brighton  mails  a 
tter  to  a  friend  in  Port  Richmond 
out  one  mile  below,  the  letter  travels 
i  St.  George,  and  then  it  goes  back  over 
lie  same  route  past  West  New  Brighton, 
aching  its  destination  in  Port  Rich- 
ond  after  as  long  an  interval  as  it 
ould  take  to  reach  the,  Bronx.  The 
_eneral  committee  of  the  League  has 
passed  a  resolution  petitioning  Congress 
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•  an  appropriation  for  the  construction 
a  Borough  Post  Office  and  Congress- 
nan  Riordan  has  promised  to  frame 
uch  a  bill.  Meanwhile,  inasmuch  as  a 
ew  post  office  would  not  be  available 
or  several  years,  a  plan  will  be  pre- 
ited  to  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
/ashington  for  immediate  improvement 
of  local  service  perhaps  through  direct 
delivery  by  automobile. 

The  second  number  on  the  League's 
program  is  to  secure  a  comprehensive 
city  plan  for  Staten  Island  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  city  planning  committee  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Estimate. 
Many  people  are  boosting  the  idea  of 
subway  extension  to  Staten  Island  but, 
as  Mark  Wiseman,  executive  secretary 
of  the  League  points  out,  why  not  first 
provide  for  the  stream  of  immigration 
which  will  pour  into  the  Island  through 
the  subway?  Now,  Mr.  Wiseman  con- 
tends, while  property  values  are  still  low 
and  progress  just  beginning,  is  the  time 
to  stem  haphazard  confused  growth  and 
map  out  scientifically  a  beautiful  and 
useful  plan  of  borough  development. 

The  last  of  the  trio  of  projects  which 
the  Civic  League  will  advance  this  win- 
ter is  a  New  York  free  port  located  at 
Staten  Island  where  goods  brought  into 
harbor  not  for  import  but  for  trans- 
shipment in  some  form  or  other  may  be 
handled  free  of  duty  charges  and  with- 
out inspection  by  customs  officers.  Such 
goods  could  be  stored  in  warehouses  un- 


til opportune  time  for  marketing  within 
the  country  or  cargoes  could  be  broken, 
remade  and  trans-shipped.  At  present 
more  than  $60,000,000  worth  of  goods  a 
year  are  shipped  in  bond  through  New 
York  to  other  countries.  The  disad- 
vantage to  merchants  of  having1  to  use 
bonded  warehouses  are  many.  These 
warehouses  are  often  inconveniently  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  transportation;  their 
fees  for  handling  are  high  because  they 
must  pay  the  government  for  the  serv- 
ices of  customs  inspectors;  and  most 
important  of  all  in  a  bonded  warehouse 
the  merchant  loses  control  of  his  goods. 
With  a  free  port,  he  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
market  and  if  he  has  brought  too  much 
for  the  intended  market  he  can  send  the 
remainder  to  another.  A  "free  zone" 
for  the  Port  of  New  York  modelled  af- 
ter that  of  Hamburg,  Germany  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York  city  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  build  up  a  United 
States  merchant  marine,  so  needed  at 
this  time.  Staten  Island  with  its  54 
miles  of  water  front  and  its  open  coast 
line  is  regarded  as  the  logical  place  for 
such  a  shipping  terminal.  It  would  both 
relieve  the  congestion  in  Manhattan  and 
develop  the  possibilities  of  Richmond. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  spire  of  twink- 
ling lights  rose  in  Tompkinsville  Square 
on  Staten  Island.  It  was  the  30  foot 
Christmas  tree,  planted  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Civic  League,  wired  and  lighted  by  the 
Richmond  Light  and  Railroad  Company, 
visited  by  hundreds  at  reduced  fares  on 
the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Rail- 
road,— the  center  of  an  entertainment 
supplied  by  church  choirs,  the  band  at 
Mt.  Loretto  Home,  the  band  of  the 
Police  Department,  the  Einigkeit  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  best  choral  societies  in 
New  York,  and  on  Christmas  day  by 
some  500  school  children.  This  spark- 
ling hemlock  tree  meant  more  than  the 
reach  of  the  community  Christmas  to 
Staten  Island.  It  was  the  symbol,  the 
torch  'of  the  Community  Spirit  which 
the  Civic  League  is  striving  to  keep 
bright  the  whole  year  round. 


AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

"IT  MAY  TRUTHFULLY  be  said," 
declared  president  P.  Horace  McFar- 
land  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  held  in. 
Washington,  December  2,  3  and  4,  "that 
to  the  average  intelligent  American — 
the  words  'city  planning'  at  once  refer 
themselves  as  a  part  of  a  vague  propa- 
ganda for  'the  city  beautiful,'  having  to- 
do  with  permanent  or  temporary  courts 
of  honor,  extra  illuminations,  and  other 
forms  of  municipal  frippery.  .  .  . 
This  fundamental  error  of  conception 
prevents  the  good  people  from  realizing 
that  city  planning  which  is  at  all  worth 
while  is  concerned  first  with  means  of 
intercommunication,  with  transportation, 
with  markets,  and  house-sites  and  fac- 
tory locations  and  all  other  forms  of 
prosperity,  efficiency  and  convenience, 
rather  than  with  appearance  or  orna- 
ment as  essentials." 

Although  certain  speakers  like  Arnold 
Brunner  of  New  York,  confined  them- 
selves to  a  plea  for  harmonious  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  treatment  as  the 
necessary  background  of  happy  efficient 
human  lives,  the  emphasis  at  this  tenth 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  on  the  practical  issues  of 
city  planning  which  president  McFar- 
land  mentioned.  A  large  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion centered  on  such  municipal  prob- 
lems as  the  collection,  reduction  and 
utilization  of  garbage,  the  abatement  of 
unnecessary  noise,  the  elimination  of  the 
signboard  and  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion for  congested  population. 

Thomas  Adams,  who  has  recently 
come  from  England  where  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  London  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  be  Town  Planning  Advis- 
or of  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Canada,  agreed  with  Mr.  McFarland 
that  city  planning  is  popularly  regarded 
as  meaning  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal features  of  a  city  and  does  not 
convey  to  the  average  man  the  extent 
which  it  enters  or  should  enter  into  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  city  life.  These 
fundamentals  in  an  average  city,  accord- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Adams  are  industry  and  resi- 
dence and  he  described  how  wise  city 
planning  should  secure  both  healthful 
factories  and  home  surroundings  for  the 
people.  Both  he  and  Mr.  McFarland 
expressed  hope  that  there  would  soon  be 
state  or  federal  departments  of  civic  af- 
fairs to  assist  and  advise  municipalities. 

Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  in  his  annual  report  refer- 
red in  detail  to  the  activities  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  past  two  years.  He 
spoke  particularly  of  the  campaign  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  national  park  sys- 
tem, and  for  community  development 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
small  cities  and  towns;  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  for  the  abatement  of  the 
billboard  nuisance,  the  smoke  nuisance 
and  the  house  fly;  and  of  the  important 
civic  tour  to  Europe  conducted  by  the 
Association  in  1913. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  1st  Vice- 
President,  John  Nolen,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland. 
New  York  City:  Secretary.  Richard  B. 
Watrous,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THEATER   SOCIAL    CENTER    IN 
HARTFORD 

WITH  A  LONG  term  lease  of  the 
Star  Theater,  largest  and  finest  in  Con- 
necticut, an  Episcopal  rector,  without 
backing  of  any  organization,  is  mak- 
ing an  interesting  experiment  in  recrea- 
tion for  the  people.  The  theater  is  in 
Hartford,  with  a  congested  tenement 
district  (largely  Jewish)  on  one  side 
and  the  business  section  of  the  city  on 
the  other. 

Besides  the  auditorium  the  theater 
building  contains  twenty-four  well-fur- 
nished bedrooms  and  other  spacious 
rooms  as  well.  The  Rev.  Harry  E.  Rob- 
bins,  rector  of  St.  James  Church,  West 
Hartford,  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Service  and 
Social  Research  of  the  Diocese  of  Con- 
necticut, has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  all  this  space.  The  bedrooms 
will  be  rented  to  young  men.  In  one  of 
the  large  rooms  a  dancing  class,  with 
a  skilled  instructor, — Helen  Way  Linder. 
ivill  be  held.  Another  room  is  reserved 
for  baby  carriages,  and  a  nurse  will  be 
provided,  without  charge,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  patrons  who  attend  perform- 
ances in  the  theater. 

In  the  theater  carefully  censored  mo- 
tion pictures  will  be  given.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  productions  there  will  be 
given  exhibitions  of  modern  dancing  un- 
der supervision  of  Mrs.  Linder. 

It  is  also  planned  to  have  ''motion  pic- 
ture box  party  dansants,"  which  will 
afford  opportunity  for  clubs  or  groups 
of  people  to  enjoy  private  dancing  after 
performances  on  the  theater  dance  floor. 

Saturday  mornings  there  will  be  chil- 
dren's matinees  at  ten  o'clock  when 
some  of  Dickens'  stories  will  be  illus- 
trated and  children's  music  played.  Sun- 
day evenings  prominent  speakers  will 
talk  on  current  topics.  The  theater  has 
been  offered,  without  charge,  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  Bible  teaching  by  means  of  mo- 
tion pictures. 


Mr.  Robbins  expects  to  be  theatrical 
manager  as  well  as  rector,  and  he  is 
eliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy- 
men, business  men,  and  school  princi- 
pals of  Hartford  in  his  "movie"  under- 
taking. He  is  also  making  a  special  ef- 
fort to  introduce  "sermon  plays"  such 
as  The  Life  of  Christ,  The  House  of 
Bondage,  etc..  into  the  motion  picture 
houses  of  New  England. 

CONFERENCE    ON    ENGLISH 
HOUSING 

THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSO- 
CIATION, which  last  summer  organized 
a  party  to  visit  England  and  study  the 
work  there,  recently  called  the  members 
of  this  party  together,  invited  others 
who  had  studied  English  housing  work 
at  first  hand  to  take  part,  and  then 
brought  up  for  discussion  a  series  of 
questions  covering  three  broad  phases 
of  the  work.  In  spite  of  an  unexpect- 
edly large  attendance  the  conference 
was  kept  very  informal. 

Frank  B.  Williams  gave  the  principal 
points  in  regard  to  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning,  etc.,  Law  of  1909,  and 
its  results.  Commissioner  John  J.  Mur- 
phy and  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  led  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  housing  work  of  local 
authorities,  the  effects  of  regulation  by 
municipal  health  and  building  depart- 
ments, and  the  erection  of  municipal 
dwellings.  Edward  M.  Bassett  led  the 
discussion  on  distribution  of  population. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  while 
the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  law 
is  virtually  only  a  district  rather  than 
a  comprehensive  city  measure,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  and  gives  to  the  Eng- 
lish cities  a  power  to  control  suburban 
developments  that  American  cities  may 
well  envy  therh.  The  work  of  the  local 
authorities  in  demolishing  insanitary 
dwellings  and  opening  to  the  light  and 
air  court  and  rear  houses  was  also  com- 
mended. The  policy  of  municipal  house 
building,  however,  was  not  commended. 
The  points  most  emphasized  in  regard 
to  distribution  of  population  were  the 
need  of  distributing  centers  of  employ- 
ment instead  of  concentrating  them  in 
the  center  of  town,  and  the  need  of  a 
well-planned  transit  system. 

The  human  side  of  the  problem  was 
given  attention.  Miss  Udetta  D.  Brown 
commented  upon  the  very  small  number 
of  aliens  in  the  English  slums  and  the 
homogeneous  character  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  garden  suburbs  and  munici- 
pal dwellings.  This  formed  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  management  (munici- 
pal, garden  community,  co-partnership, 
Octavia  Hill  and  real  estate)  led  by 
Miss  Emily  W.  Dinwiddie;  on  house 
plans  from  the  tenant's  point  of  view, 
led  by  Miss  Madge  D.  Headley;  and  on 
recreation  in  the  garden  communities, 
led  by  Graham  R.  Taylor.  The  single 
family  house,  rather  than  the  multiple 
dwelling,  met  with  unanimous  commen- 
dation, but  when  it  came  to  interior 
arrangements  the  conference  felt  that 
America  had  more  to  teach  than  to 
learn.  The  success  of  the  English  in 
providing  for  wholesome  recreation  in 
their  garden  suburbs  and  villages,  how- 
ever, was  held  up  as  something  for  us 
to  emulate. 

The  garden  suburb  or  village  was  the 


subject  of  much  discussion.  No  ques 
tion  of  its  value  or  its  practicability  wa 
raised,  the  only  questions  were  of  metl" 
ods  and  of  means.  Horace  B.  Man 
contrasted  the  English  garden  communi 
ties  with  ordinary  commercial  develop 
ments.  Maurice  R.  Scharff  then  dis 
cussed  English  methods  as  regards  con 
venience,  economy,  sanitation  and  amen 
ity ;  Grosvenor  Atterbury  compare 
building  costs  in  England  with  those  ii 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York;  Johi 
Ihlder  described  the  financial  method 
used  in  the  different  kinds  of  estates 
and  George  B.  Ford  told  of  the  effect 
that  garden  communities  have  had  01 
neighboring  developments. 

IVING  EFFECT  TO  PHILADEl 
PHIA  HOUSING  LAWS 
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How  THE  Philadelphia  Housing 
Commission  has  co-operated  with  citj 
officials  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  housing  laws  is  set  forth  in  its  last 
annual  report. 

The  Commission  is  a  clearing  house 
for  53  social  and  philanthropic  agencies 
which  collect  records  of  insanitary  con- 
ditions. Through  its  office  4949  com- 
plaints were  filed  in  1913  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Sanitation,  622  with  the  Ten- 
ement House  Division  and  571  with 
other  municipal  offices.  The  Commis- 
sion was  largely  instrumental  last  year 
in  drafting  the  new  housing  code,  con- 
centrating the  authority  previously  di- 
vided among  several  divisions  into  one 
division  of  housing  and  sanitation  un- 
der the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities.  In  the  struggle  which 
has  not  yet  been  settled  to  balk  the  new 
law  by  non-appropriation  of  funds,  the 
Commission  has  been  active  in  answer- 
ing objections  to  the  code  and  fighting 
for  its  adoption. 

Coincident  with  the  effort  to  secure 
the  housing  law  the  Commission  has 
been  engaged  in  a  study  of  housing 
conditions  in  the  city  and  the  causes  for 
such  conditions.  A  survey  of  sewer 
needs  revealed  42  miles  of  streets  in 
built  up  areas  of  the  city  with  only  sur-J 
face  drainage  and  privy  vaults;  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  improvement  upon  rents 
proved  fallacious  the  statement  that 
sanitary  betterments  have  their  reflex 
in  additional  cost  to  tenants;  and  an 
investigation  into  the  effect  of  home 
ownership  upon  citizenship  revealed 
that  where  the  percentage  of  privatel; 
owned  homes  is  high  the  congestion 
least,  the  death  rate  usually  lower  at 
the  greatest  independence  in  politics 
manifest.  In  a  particularly  interesting 
study  of  the  effect  of  sub-normal  areas 
and  houses  upon  health  of  the  tenan 
the  fact  was  disclosed  that  in  the  ri 
wards  30  houses  were  found  in  each 
which  three  new  cases  of  tuberculo 
had  been  reported  in  as  many  differ* 
families  during  a  period  of  five  yea 
The  frequency  of  new  cases  in  famili 
where  propinquity  could  not  be 
determining  factor  would  seem  to  i 
cate,  the  Commission  points  out,  t 
the  unsanitary  house  is  a  factor 
spreading  this  disease. 

The  Commission  carried  on  a  stren 
ous  publicity  campaign  by  utilizing  news- 
papers, arranging  a  housing  exhibit  and 
maintaining  a  bureau  of  speakers. 
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OW    A    CIVIC    LEAGUE    SECURED  A  CLEAN    MILK 
SUPPLY-By  HARLEAN  JAMES 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WOMEN'S  CIVIC  LEAGUE  OF  BALTIMORE 


THE  LEAGUE'S  investigation  of  lo- 
conclitions  disclosed  the  fact  that  by 

dinance,  the  commissioner  of  health 
the  power  to  adopt  such  regulations 
he  might  deem  proper  to  protect  the 
"  :  health  of  Baltimore,  including 

itrol  of  the  milk  supply.  Besides  the 
and  regulations  which  might  be 

omulgated  by  the  Department  of 
h,  there  were  also  state  laws, 

arter  provisions  and  city  ordinances 
large  number. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
lealth  could  "spill"  milk  if  it  could  be 
discovered  on  the  spot  that  the  milk 
failed  to  meet  requirements.  Low  spe- 
cific gravity  by  lactometer  test,  dirt 
visible  to  the  human  eye,  or  age  appar- 
ent to  the  human  nose,  were  disqualifica- 
tions. For  the  scientific  method  of 
counting  bacteria  or  discovering  harm- 
ful bacteria  involves  so  much  time  that 
before  the  "returns"  come  in,  the  milk 
has  been  consumed  and  the  "patient" 
may  be  dead. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  bac- 
teriological laboratory  of  service  in  the 
inspection  of  milk?  It  is  agreed  that 
the  bacteriological  count  in  samples  of 
milk  is  a  pretty  good  gauge  of  the  de- 
gree of  cleanliness  surrounding  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  Milk  from  clean  cows 
attended  by  clean  men,  put  into  clean 
cans  and  kept  cool,  will  show  low  counts. 
If  these  operations  are  conducted  care- 
lessly the  count  runs  up.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  milk  from  cows  standing  in  a 
highly  sanitary  stable  to  show,  never- 
theless, a  high  count.  No  amount  of 
elaborate  equipment  will  produce  clean 
milk  if  the  daily  practice  is  bad.  Soiled 
hands  or  poorly  cleansed  pails  will  in- 
troduce dirt  into  milk  even  more  surely 
than  will  old  buildings. 

Here  it  is  that  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  proves  valuable.  If  examin- 
ations can  be  made  frequently  enough, 
the  daily  practice  of  each  shipper  of 
milk  can  be  approximated.  Counts  that 
are  made  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
milk  is  distributed  have  a  very  real 
future  value  in  determining  sanitary 
methods  used  on  different  farms. 

But  the  laboratory  counts  of  bac- 
teria fall  far  short  of  what  they  should 
accomplish  if  they  are  not  followed  by 
visits  of  inspectors  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers in  order  to  show  them  how  their 
output  can  be  improved  without  un- 
necessary expense. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Civic  League  com- 
mittee found  that  the  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological laboratories  were  already  so 
overworked,  that  enough  milk  examina- 
tions were  not  possible  to  keep  proper 
check  on  the  producers,  and  that  there 


was  no  method  of  follow-up  work. 
In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  first  milk  in- 
spector was  appointed  and  trained  for 
duty  by  experts  from  the  Dairy  Divis- 
ion at  Washington. 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  we  em- 
ployed, paid,  and  supervised,  the  work  of 
a  medical  student  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health, 
made  an  investigation  of  the  milk  sold 
in  small  shops  in  Baltimore.  Some  four 
thovisand  of  these  shops  were  listed  at 
the  health  offices ;  but  as  permits  were 
issued  for  no  special  period,  a  good  deal 
of  "dead  stock"  was  carried  on  the  in- 
dex files  in  the  way  of  unused  or  trans- 
ferred permits. 

This  investigation  showed  that  there 
was  sold  from  these  shops  an  enormous 
amount  of  "loose"  raw  milk,  with  mil- 
lions of  bacteria — an  indication  of  un- 
cleanly methods  of  handling  somewhere 
along  the  line.  An  investigation  of 
milk  from  the  pasteurizing  plants,  from 
delivery  wagons,  and  from  supplies  de- 
livered to  the  consumer,'  disclosed  that 
the  pasteurizing  dairies  were  not  uni- 
formly successful  in  putting  out  a  milk 
with  a  low  bacterial  count. 

The  results  of  this  investigation 
were  made  the  basis  of  our  request  to 
the  Board  of  Estimates  through  the 
health  department  for  extra  men  and 
equipment  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  for  three  farm  inspectors.  These 
items  were  included  in  the  1913  budget 
and  the  committee  co-operated  with  the 
mayor  and  the  health  commissioner  in 
securing  suitable  men  for  the  positions. 
The  newly  appointed  inspectors  were 
taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Fred  Blanck, 
chief  chemist  and  since  head  of  the  milk 
bureau,  and  by  the  chief  food  inspector, 
and  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  four 
weeks'  short  course  at  the  Sparks  Agri- 
cultural High  School. 

•"P  HE  following  summer  (1913),  a  fur- 
ther investigation  was  made,  again 
under  our  supervision,  of  the  milk-shops 
with  the  object  of  checking  up  the 
regular  city  inspectors,  most  of  whom 
had  been  appointed  before  standards  of 
qualifications  for  inspectors  were  estab- 
lished. These  inspectors  used  a  score 
card  modeled  on  one  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  scoring  of  a  shop  re- 
quired some  forty-seven  operations. 
Some  of  the  inspectors,  it  was  found, 
would  visit  the  shops  and  return  to  their 
comfortable  office  desks  at  headquarters 
to  fill  out  the  cards.  To  accomplish  ac- 
curate results  by  such  methods  would 
require  a  memory  and  attention  to  de- 
tail which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  these 


inspectors  had  never  acquired. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  the  league  in- 
vestigator to  standardize  the  scoring  of 
milk-shops,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
measure  of  what  a  man  should  accom- 
plish in  a  day. 

In  1913,  the  milk  used  in  ten  of  the 
largest  hospitals  was  examined  by  our 
investigator,  and  the  results  submitted 
to  heads  of  the  respective  institutions 
with  the  idea  of  calling  the  attention 
of  those  responsible,  to  defects  that 
could  easily  be  remedied.  We  had  milk 
from  the  more  important  pasteurizing 
dairies  examined  also,  and  much  of  the 
pasteurized  milk  on  the  market  was 
found  to  have  high  bacterial  counts. 

These  reports  were  made  the  basis  of 
a  second  request  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates through  the  Health  Commission- 
er for  addition  help  and  equipment  in 
the  bacteriological  laboratory,  for  three 
more  farm  inspectors,  and  for  a  pasteur- 
ization supervisor.  The  budget  of  1914 
provided  for  all  of  these. 

The  committee  has  also  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  education  -which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  of  the  bacteriological 
standards  for  milk  recommended  by  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  in  its  re- 
port on  milk  standards.  These  are : 
500,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  for  raw  milk, 
and  50,000  for  pasteurized  milk. 

Newspapers,  moving  pictures,  colored 
cards  to  mothers,  posters,  hand-bills, 
public  lectures  and  private  talks,  were 
all  used  by  the  league  to  increase  in- 
formation. In  co-operation  with  the 
committee  on  public  education  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty,  we  car- 
ried on  a  comprehensive  campaign  in 
the  summer  of  1912.  It  was  estimated 
that  over  75,000  people  in  the  moving 
picture,  parlors  where  the  film  of  The 
Man  Who  Learned  was  shown,  heard 
the  accompanying  lecture  delivered  by 
a  physician  and  supplemented  with  lan- 
tern slides  of  local  conditions. 

This  year,  at  the  request  of  the  pres- 
ent health  commissioner,  Dr.  Nathan  R. 
Gorter,  a  special  investigation  and  re- 
port on  the  Baltimore  Department  of 
Health  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Fox  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  department  is  now  being  re- 
organied  according  to  recommendations 
made  by  Dr.  Fox. 

The  details  of  the  activities  of  the 
milk  committee  of  the  Women's  Civic 
League  of  Baltimore,  have  been  given 
thus  fully,  not  because  there  are  unique 
or  unusual  conditions  in  this  city,  but 
because  the  conditions  were,  in  the 
main,  similar  to  those  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  and  because  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  here  is  a  practical  method  of 
remedying  conditions  in  other  places. 
During  this  past  summer  the  committee 
made  several  preliminary  investigations 
in  towns  of  Maryland  in  order  to  dem- 
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onstrate  how  the  milk  supply  of  small 
towns  could  be  improved. 

Particular   attention   is  called  to  the 
following  points : 

1.  In   undertaking     to     secure  better 
milk  for  any  community  it  is  first  im- 
portant to  read  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  and  those  of  other 
•cities,   and  it  will  be   found  helpful  to 
read  the   reports  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on     milk.       Perhaps     the  most 
valuable  document  is  the  Report  of  the 
•Commission  on  Milk  Standards  appoint- 
ed by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee, 
printed  by     the     United     States  Public 
Health    Service   in    1912   and   again    in 
1913. 

2.  It   is  also     indispensable     that   by 
every  possible  method,  committees  deal- 
ing with  milk  should  know  thoroughly 
the  methods  of  production,  from  cow  to 
•consumer,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  dairy   farmer     and     the  city  dairy 
companies. 

3.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  step 
is  that  which  puts  a  milk  committee  in 
touch  with  the  local  public  health  au- 
thorities.   It  will  be  found  in  most  com- 
munities that  both  city  and  state  health 
•departments     are     inadequately  manned 
and  equipped  to     deal     effectively  with 
milk  problems.     Even  if  this  is  not  true 
the  health  department  will  undoubtedly 
welcome  any  agency  helping  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department  and  sug- 
gestions for  better  health  conditions. 

4.  The  next  step  will  commonly  be  to 
employ  an    investigator,    who    has  had 
proper  scientific  training,  to  work  with 
the  health  department  in  securing  a  re- 
port on  the  exact  condition  of  the  milk 
served  to  the  public.     This  can  then  be 
made  the  basis  of  requests  from  the  ap- 
propriating powers  for  proper  men  and 
equipment  to  take  care  of  the  milk  situa- 
tion where  it  should  be  handled — in  the 
'health  department. 
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BLLAGRA  AND  THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  LIVING 

THE  INCREASE  of  pellagra  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  so  great  that  in  certain  cities 
of  the  South  last  spring,  the  death-rate 
from  this  disease  was  actually  higher 
than  that  from  tuberculosis. 

Disease  of  unknown  cause  presents  a 
terrible  problem  to  health  authorities, 
and  nobody  knew  the  cause  of  pellagra. 
In  Italy,  Lombroso's  spoiled  corn  theory 
is  accepted;  but,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  THE  SURVEY  (March  22, 
1913),  it  does  not  explain  pellagra  in 
this  country.  Last  year  the  experts 
were  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  of  in- 
fection carried  by  some  insect,  perhaps 
the  biting  stable-fly. 

But  there  were  many  features  of  pel- 
lagra which  could  not  be  explained  in 
this  way,  such  as  the  great  predomin- 
ance of  women  among  the  victims,  and 
the  curious  fact  that  in  orphanages  and 
insane  asylums  it  was  the  inmates  who 
became  pellagrous  and  never  the  attend- 
ants. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  been 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion and  careful  studies  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  department's  experts  who 


now  announce  that  they  believe  pellagra 
to  be,  not  an  infection  at  all,  but  one 
of  the  starvation  diseases,  like  scurvy 
and  beriberi.  A  starvation  disease  does 
not  mean  that  the  victim  has  not  had 
enough  food  to  eat,  but  that  certain 
necessary  elements  are  lacking  in  the 
diet.  In  pellagra  the  element  is  appar- 
ently something  contained  in  protein 
food,  animal  or  vegetable. 

Pellagra  seems  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  high  price  of  food,  and  its 
alarming  increase  in  the  last  few  years 
is  due  to  the  soaring  of  prices  during 
this  time.  In  the  South,  especially,  and 
in  charitable  institutions  the  high  priced 
foods — milk,  eggs  and  meat,  have  been 
replaced  by  such  things  as  corn  and 
syrup.  If  beans  and  legumes  were  add- 
ed to  replace  the  animal  protein,  they 
were  not  eaten  to  the  same  extent,  for 
children  do  not  care  for  such  food  as 
they  do  for  milk  and  eggs,  nor  can  they 
digest  it  as  well. 

This  nutrition  theory  fits  amazingly 
well  and  clears  up  many  of  the  puzzling 
features  of  pellagra.  For  instance,  in  a 
Georgia  insane  asylum,  32  of  418  in- 
mates developed  the  disease  within  a 
year,  but  not  one  of  the  293  employes. 
Experts  could  find  only  one  constant  dif- 
ference between  these  two  groups  and 
this  was  the  decidedly  better  food  served 
to  the  employes. 

Women  are  more  apt  to  eat  too  little 
and  to  follow  queer  fads  in  diet  than 
are  men,  and  among  the  poor  it  is  the 
mother  of  the  family  who  usually  gets 
the  least  to  eat;  so  that  the  greater  in- 
cidence of  pellagra  among  women  is  al- 
so explained. 

Experiments '  in  curing  the  disease  by 
a  diet  rich  in  protein  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  Georgia  asylum  under 
experts  from  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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HOW  flBWJT  THIS? 


THE  PRIZE  OFFERED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BEST  EX- 
HIBIT AT  JACKSONVILLE,  WAS  AWARDED  TO 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH.  THIS  IS  "PATENT  MEDICINE  COR- 
NER" IS  THE  EXHIBIT. 


COMMUNITY  NURSING 

Dayton  is  trying  out  a  plan  of  com 
munity  nursing  for  which  decided  ad 
vantages  are  claimed.  All  the  nursinj 
interests  of  the  city  were  recentlj 
"pooled."  Instead  of  having  specia. 
visiting  nurses,  tuberculosis  nurses 
board  of  health  nurses,  all  in  one  pan 
of  the  field,  each  nurse  now  cares  for 
all  cases  in  her  particular  district. 

In  this  centralizing  plan,  knowledge  is 
more  easily  transferred  concerning  the 
cases;  the  nurse  becomes  better  known 
in  her  district  and  therefore  can  give 
more  efficient  service;  she  considers  the 
medical  condition  of  the'  family  as  a  unit 
and  can  therefore  handle  their  medical 
problems  from  the  community  point  of 
view.  The  closest  co-operation  is  be- 
ing established  with  the  health  depart- 
ment, as  each  nurse  is  sworn  in  as  a 
sanitary  inspector  and  has  the  power  to 
order  corrections  in  sanitary  conditions. 
All  nurses,  whether  from  municipal  or 
private  agencies,  are  under  the  single 
supervision  of  Elizabeth  Fox,  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association. 

A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  GUARD 

A  call  comes  from  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  for  two  million  people  to  enlist 
in  an  "army  of  national  defense."  Each 
member  enlisting  pledges  earnest  effort 
to  inform  himself  on  the  subject  of  hy- 
giene— personal,  household,  and  com- 
munity; to  encourage  the  practice  of 
periodic  health  examinations;  to  support 
the  public  health  service;  to  influence 
schools,  churches,  civic  bodies,  and  em- 
ployers to  help  stimulate  interest  in  the 
rapidly  advancing  science  of  health  and 
life  conservation;  and  "to  co-operate 
with  and  advise  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute in  its  purpose  to  reduce  life- 
waste  and  to  guard  and  strengthen  the 
vitality  and  vigor  of  our  race." 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FIRST 

The  Children's  Free  Hospital  of  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis.,  has  opened  a  social  ser- 
vice department.  The  new  work  will 
be  in  charge  of  Gertrude  Martin  who 
in  addition  to  a  nurse's  training  has 
had  three  years'  experience  in  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary.  Co-operation  with 
iting  nurses  of  Milwaukee  is  assui 

This  adds  one  to  the  150  social  servic 
departments  already  at  work  in  hospit 
and  dispensaries  in  the  United  State; 

ANOTHER  BABY  COOK 

"Infant  Care"  is  the  title  of  a  pamj 
let  just  issued  by  the  Children's  Bure 
of  the  United  States  Department  _. 
Labor,  This  is  the  second  of  the  series 
of  popular  pamphlets  on  the  care  of 
children.  Special  mention  is  made  of 
care  of  American  babies  in  the  tropic 
Like  all  publications  of  the  Childrei 
Bureau,  it  may  be  obtained  free 
charge  upon  request. 

ILLUSTRATED  HEALTH  LECTURES 

The  Health  Department  of  New  Y 
city  has  begun  a  series  of  lectures  fi 
the  medical  and  lay  inspectors  and  fie 
nurses  in  its  employ,  and  for  hospit- 
nurses.  Lectures  on  any  subjects  of  thL 
series  will  be  provided  by  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  board,  and  ill 
lustrated,  when  desired,  by  stereopticon. 
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lICKNESS  INSURANCE  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MIN- 
ING AND  RAILROADING— By  J.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 


TEN    YEARS    ago    no    American 

,te  had  a  workmen's  compensation 
on  its  statute  books.  Today  there 
twenty-four  such  laws  in  force. 
Yet  in  European  practice,  workmen's 
compensation  schemes  are  but  one  fac- 
tor in  a  rounded  scheme  against  the 

zards  of  life. 

Is  workmen's  compensation  to  remain 
only  social  insurance  plan  finding 

ot  in  American  soil?     If,  not,  what  is 

be  the  next  step,  at  least  in  practical 

cussion  and  legislative  proposal? 

Logically,  the  next  step  would  seem  to 
to  institute  sickness  insurance. 

No  plan  of  invalidity  insurance  is 
sible  without  an  accompanying  plan 

sickness  insurance  which  would  make 

possible   to    treat    at    their    inception 

icsses  or  accidents  from  which  de- 
invalidity.  The  importance  of 
age  insurance  is  very  small  in  com- 

rison  with  the  importance  of  protec- 
against  sickness,  both  because  of 
the  greater  extent  of  the  problem  and 
because  of  the  less  satisfactory  means 
at  present  available  for  meeting  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  opportune  that 
out  of  the  whole  field  of  social  insur- 
ance, the  Progressive  National  Service 
should  have  brought  out  a  report  on 
provision  against  sickness.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  drafting  the  report 
favors  the  German  system  of  self-gov- 
erning local  organizations  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  insurance,  with  permissive 
establishment,  benevolent  and  union 
funds. 

I  subscribe  most  fully  to  this  conclu- 
sion and  in  the  following  article  shall 
draw  freely  on  the  report,  supported  by 
a  year's  study  of  the  literature  of  social 
insurance  here  and  abroad. 

The  German  system  preserves  the 
principle  of  self-government  in  local 
units,  in  place  of  the  centralized  Eng- 
lish system  with  its  tendency  to  become 
more  centralized;  it  compels  employer 
and  employe  to  co-operate  actively  in 
the  management  of  the  insurance,  and 
secures  the  election  of  representative 
members  of  both  classes  on  boards  in- 
stead of  the  appointive  representation 
•of  the  English  act.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  English  act,  a 
few  large  industrial  insurance  compa- 
nies organized  societies  which  contain 
3,825,000  of  the  10,325,000  insured  per- 
sons in  approved  societies,  while  4,618,- 
000  are  in  friendly  societies. 

Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  three 


A  REPORT  by  a  sub-committee 

of  the  Progressive  National 

Service     on     sickness     insurance 

comes  from  the  press  at  the  first 

of  the  year. 

This  report  is  one  of  three  for- 
midable pieces  of  legislative  re- 
search undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Industrial  Jus- 
tice in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Progressive  National  Service. 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  was 
chairman  of  this  department,  the 
other  departments  of  the  service 
heartily  co-operating.  A  com- 
panion report  is  being  brought  out 
simultaneously  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation; the  third  field  is  labor. 


companies  at  present  write  practically 
all  the  industrial  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  clear  that  serious  com- 
plications on  this  score  are  to  be  feared 
if  the  English  system  should  be  adopted 
in  this  country. 

The  committee  recommends  that  bene- 
fits of  insurance  should  include  medical 
care  and  nursing  with  necessary  medi- 
cal and  surgical  supplies,  and  a  cash 
benefit  for  twenty-six  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  inability  to  earn.  The 
medical  aid  should  not  continue  for 
more  than  twenty-six  weeks,  or,  if  in- 
ability to  earn  begins  subsequent  to  the 
illness,  during  the  payment  of  the  cash 
benefit.  To  extend  the  insurance  longer 
would  be  to  enter  into  the  field  of  in- 
validity insurance  with  its  very  differ- 
ent problems.  The  family  of  the  in- 
sured should  have  medical  care  and  ma- 
ternity benefits,  with  the  regular  cash 
benefit  added  where  the  mother  is  her- 
self an  insured  person. 

All  European  experience  goes  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
should  be  divided  between  employer, 
employe  and  the  state.  It  is  essential 
that  the  employe  contribute  if  he  is  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the 
funds,  and  the  training  which  he  will 
gain  in  self-discipline  through  his  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  insurance 
must  be  counted  a  gain.  Furthermore, 
if  the  administration  of  the  insurance  is 
to  be  so  organized  as  to  compel  co-op- 
eration and  thereby  promote  better  re- 
lations and  better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employe,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  must  be  in  the  hands 


of  committees  of  employes  and  employ- 
ers under  the  supervision  of  officials  of 
the  state. 

But  if  the  fund  were  to  be  contributed 
solely  by  the  state  and  the  employer,  the 
temptation  to  deal  easily  with  sufferers, 
on  the  part  of  committees  of  workmen 
who  would  themselves  have  no  financial 
interest  to  protect,  would  tend  to  break 
down  a  scheme  by  reason  of  excessive 
malingering. 

These  reasons  for  compelling  each 
party  interested  to  have  a  financial  in- 
terest in  the  honest  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  fund,  apply  as  well  to  the 
employer  as  to  the  workman, — and  if  the 
state  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund,  to  the  state  itself. 
Furthermore,  each  of  these  interests 
will  have  a  direct  economic  gain  from 
such  insurance,  and  is  now  under  ex- 
penses which  will  be  lessened  by  the 
system  proposed. 

Workmen  in  this  country  are  at  pres- 
ent paying,  in  the  aggregate,  large  sums 
for  what  is  principally  burial  insurance, 
and  in  addition,  an  appreciable  sum  for 
medical  service  both  in  the  form  of  di- 
rect payments  to  physicians  and  drug 
stores  and  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  fraternal  societies,  establishment 
funds,  and  other  forms  of  sickness  in- 
surance, so  that  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  they  are  unable  to  pay  any  share  of 
the  cost  of  this  public  scheme. 

Advantages  accruing  to  employers 
from  an  efficiently  administered  sick  re- 
lief, are  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing citation  from  Accident  Prevention 
and  Relief,  a  book  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Schwedtman  and  Emery,  and  published 
for  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

"Illness  as  well  as  injury  occasion  a 
large  economic  waste  to  the  company  as 
well  as  to  the  employes  on  account  of 
lost  time,  idle  machinery  and  ineffective 
work.  It  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  the 
company  as  well  as  the  individual  to  , 
bring  about  a  re-establishment  of  health 
and  consequently  efficiency,  by  supplying 
the  best  conditions  possible  for  re- 
covery." 

Most  conclusive,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  employers  now  encourage  sick  funds 
formed  in  their  establishments  for  or  by 
their  employes.  In  many  railroads  in 
the  country  there  exists  some  sort  of  or- 
ganization to  assure  treatment  to  sick 
and  injured  employes  either  at  their 
homes  or  in  hospitals,  to  the  cost  of 
which  the  companies  contribute.  These 
institutions  are  increasing  in  number, 
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and' there  is  no  instance  in  which  a  sys- 
tem once  installed  has  been  abandoned. 
An  increasing  number  of  large  manufac- 
turing and  mining  corporations  are  es- 
tablishing sick  benefit  funds  which  the 
corporations  at  least  manage  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  funds,  though  the  employes 
usually  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying the  benefits. 

Another  reason  why  industry  should 
bear  a'-share  of  the  burden  of  sick  in- 
surance is  carefully  developed  by  I.  M. 
Rubinow  in  his  book  on  Social  Insur- 
ance.1 Morbidity  records  prove  that 
workmen  in  certain  trades  are  especial- 
ly liable  to  sickness,  not  always  distinc- 
tively trade  diseases ;  and  any  scheme  of 
sickness  insurance  which  does  not  take 
this  circumstance  into  consideration  fails 
in  an  important  particular.  The  plan  of 
assessing  part  of  the  cost  on  the  employ- 
er, and  permitting  the  directors  of  the 
Mutual  Carrier  to  vary  the  premium 
within  limits  among  different  trades, 
fairly  faces  and  fairly  solves  this  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  community  at  large  will  benefit 
by  a  reduction  of  the  ills  which  accom- 
pany sickness  in  the  working  classes. 
More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  persons 
aided  by  the  various  charitable  societies 
ask  for  help  because  of  sickness.  Free 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  public  and 
private,  testify  to  the  acknowledgment 
by  society  of  its  duty  toward  its  less 
prosperous  members  ;•  and  irj  fact,  with 
the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  disease  is  carried  by  germs,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
sickness  in  one  class  of  society  may  di- 
rectly affect  the  health  of  all.  The 
total  annual  social  and  economic  loss  in 
the  United  States  from  sickness  is  es- 
timated at  $792,892,860.  One-quarter  of 
this  loss  is  said  to  be  preventable.  If 
such  a  condition,  so  great  a  loss,  and  so 
great  a  possibility  of  saving,  were  shown 
in.  a  district  subject  to  flood,  would  the 
state  begrudge  care  or  money  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  it? 

Employer,  employe  and  the  public  will 
share  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  bene- 
fits of  sickness  insurance.  No  one  class 
should,  therefore,  put  the  whole  burden 
on  the  others;  the  workman,  economical- 
ly weakest  of  all,  should  not  pay  for  the 
gains  of  the  others. 

D  ASED  on  the  returns  of  the  thir- 
teenth census,  and  assuming  the  cost 
of  sickness  insurance  at  4*/2  per  cent  of 
wages  paid,  the  normal  high  limit  in  the 
German  law  (which  is.  however,  prac- 
tically never  reached),  the  total  cost  of 
insurance  in  the  manufacturing  business 
in  New  York  state  in  1910,  would  have 
been  $25,000,000,  or  7/10  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. This  figure  would  include  medi- 
cal care  for  the  families  of  the  insured 
and  a  burial  benefit,  both  being  included 
in  the  great  German  funds.  At  present, 
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as  far  as  statistics  can  be  had,  workmen 
appear  to  be  spending  at  least  4  per  cent 
of  their  incomes  on  sickness  and  funer- 
als, a  very  latfge  'part  of  which  can  be 
covered  by  the  insurance.  The  cost  to 
employers,  figured  in  percentage  of  gross 
value  of  product  cannot  equal  l/i  of  1 
per  cent;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  an 
increase  in  wages  of  \l/2  per  cent  if  they 
pay  one-third  of  the  expense.  Through 
contributions  to  benefit  societies,  in 
wages  to  invalids,  and  in  other  ways,  em- 
ployers must  be  now  paying  some  part 
of  this  cost. 

This  figure  of  the  cost  of  insurance  is 
vigorously  contested  from  well-informed 
quarters  as  being  probably  double  the 
true  cost  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
mutual  benefit  clubs  of  large  manufac- 
turing concerns,  so  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived merely  as  stating  a  high  limit.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1913,  $26,- 
680,000  was  paid  in  premiums  in  New 
York  state  for  industrial  insurance.  It 
cannot  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
one-half  of  this  huge  sum  was  con- 
tributed by  industrial  workers  for  what 
is  usually  burial  insurance  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Recognizing  the  size  and  difficulty  of 
the  problem  of  sickness,  the  Progressive 
Service  committee  recommends  that  state 
and  national  commissions  be  created  to 
study  this  branch  of  social  insurance.  As 
immediate  practical  steps,  the  committee 
advises  consideration  of  bills  to  put  a 
system  into  force  on  railroads  and  in 
mines. 

pHE  railroads  present  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  promising  field  for 
the  trial  of  sickness  insurance.  As  has 
been  said,  the  cost  of  sickness  insurance 
is  not  a  prohibitive  factor;  and  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  the  rates  of  the  rail- 
ways can  be  raised  at  any  time  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so 
that  the  cost  may  fall  upon  the  public, 
where  it  should  ultimately  rest.  The 
business  of  railroading  is  fixed  in  local- 
ity and  is  permanent ;  the  employes  are 
in  the  main,  a  permanent  body  of  men 
who  remain  in  the  railroad's  employ  all 
their  lives;  so  that  the  element  of  the 
migatory  workman  is  not  here  so  impor- 
tant as  in  manufacturing. 

But  more  important  still,  practically 
compulsory  insurance  is  now  and  has 
long  been  an  accomplished  fact  on  many 
railroads;  on  enough,  at  least,  to  make 
it  a  well-known  experience  for  a  rail- 
road man  to  be  docked  a  certain  amount 
every  month  for  a  sickness  and  accident 
or  hospital  fund,  and  a  well-known  ex- 
perience for  a  railroad  company,  either 
by  assuming  charge  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  fund  or  as  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  pay  a  share  in  the  cost  of 
the  sickness  care  of  its  employes. 

The  men  and  the  companies  in  many 
of  the  funds,  notably  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohjp  and  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tions have  become  accustomed  to  joint 
management  through  long  years  of  ex- 


perience and  they  have  also,  undoubfec 
ly,  created  an  experience  of  sickness  kn 
death  on  which  contributions  could!  b 
calculated,  as  well  as  an  experience:  c 
operation  which  would  serve  as  a  gijid 
to  the  drafter  of  legislation. 

pHERE  are  two  reasons  for  propoiin 
such  a  law  at  present.  One,  is  'th 
imminent  passage  of  the  Sutherland  bil 
which  will  put  upon  the  railroads  th 
whole  burden  of  compensating  accident 
in  the  course  of  employment.  At  pres 
ent,  accidents  and  sickness  are  cared  fo 
out  of  a  common  fund,  from  which  ac 
cidents  are  usually  more  highly  compeh 
sated  than  sickness,  and  in  the  up-kee] 
of  which  the  railroad  is  vitally  interest 
ed  because  an  injured  employe  who  de 
sires  to  be  cared  for  by  the  funds  and  t< 
draw  its  sick  pay,  must  agree  not  to  su< 
the  railway. 

When  this  method  of  avoiding  dam- 
age suits  will  be  of  no  more  avail  to  th< 
railroads,  it  may  be  questioned  if  tht 
sick  benefit  associations  will  receive  con- 
tributions from  the  companies  or  if  theii 
existence  and  increase  will  be  energetic- 
ally fostered. 

If  the  companies  lose  interest,  thest 
large  and  powerful  associations  will, 
probably,  rapidly  or  gradually  dissolve 
into  small  sick-clubs  or  disappear  alto- 
gether, and  the  great  benefits  which 
employes  should  get  from  a  large  uni- 
fied fund,  with  the  power  of  number 
as  a  basis  for  safe,  cheap  and  ef- 
ficient insurance,  will  be  lost.  The  pub- 
lic is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  health 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  man 
whose  slightest  error  may  send  a  train 
load  of  passengers  into  destruction,  tq 
demand  that  this  powerful  agency  for 
the  protection  of  that  calmness  and; 
poise  which  comes  from  health,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  away. 

The   report   of   the   Commissioner   o\ 
Labor  for  1908,     shows     that  the  only 
funds  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  employes  are  those  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  the  employer  is  asso- 
ciated.    In  chapter  five,  this  report  de- 
scribes certain  railroad  hospital  funds,  inj 
all  but  one  of  which  the  employes  ara 
obliged  to  become  members,  and,  as  iffl 
the    excepted    case,    practically    all    em-, 
ployes  are    members,     the    inference  isi 
fair  that  they  are  strongly  influenced  to 
join.     It  seems  evident  that  the  aid  o| 
the   company   or   some   outside  compul- 
sion  is   necessary   if   these   associations 
are  to  be  kept  up. 

pHE  second  reason  for  such  a  law  is, 
that  although  in  many  cases  the  men 
and  the  directors  of  the  companies  joint- 
ly manage  the  associations,  yet,  in  some 
benefit  associations,  and  in  almost  allj 
perhaps  actually  all  hospital  funds,  the 
men  have  no  voice.  They  are  docket 
for  contributions ;  they  are  cared  for 
when  sick ;  but  they  have  no  seat  in  the 
committee  which  disposes  of  the  money; 
and  passes  on  the  accounts. 
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It  would  be  surprising  if  in  conse- 
ace  there  were  not  much  dissatis- 
ction.  Legislation  providing  for  joint 
itrol,  fixing  a  legal  minimum  of  con- 
butions  and  benefits,  regularizing  the 
aracter  of  the  funds  without  taking 
am  them  their  flexibility,  and  provid- 
for  transfers  from  one  fund  to  an- 
other, so  that  a  man  should  not  be  bound 
to  his  job  by  the  money  he  has  paid  for 
benefits,  would  seem  justifiable  in  the  in- 
terests of  railroads,  their  employes,  and 
the  public. 

X/flNING  also  presents  a  singularly  apt 
field  for  the  application  of  a  sick- 
ness insurance  law.  The  industry  is  fixed 
in  certain  localities;  it  is  constant,  and  in 
the  main  it  is  in  the  hands  of  large  and 
responsible  operators.  The  men  do  not 
change  their  occupations  frequently ; 
they  are  apt  to  remain  miners.  The  re- 
ports of  mine  funds  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  appear  to  show 
that  men  remain  fairly  steadily  in  one 
mine,  the  fluctuations  in  membership  of 
mine  funds  comparing  favorably  with 
fluctuations  in  other  industries.  Miners 
are,  like  railroad  men,  accustomed  to 
sickness  dues.  Mine  hospital  funds  are 
very  numerous  and  mining  companies 
recognize  by  their  practice  the  necessity 
,bf  caring  for  their  men. 

Here,  again,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  introducing  a  new  institution  but 
Tather  of  regularizing  and  improving  an 
old  one.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  but 
little  co-operation  in  the  management  of 
iunds,  with  probably  the  result  that  the 
men  are  dissatisfied.  So  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  men  and  operators 
together  is  turned  into  a  source  of 
trouble. 

The  Progressive  National  Service 
Committee  admits  frankly  that  it  had  no 
facilities  for  any  field  investigation.  It 
was  restricted  chiefly  to  printed  sources 
and  to  the  experience  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, but  it  came  to  some  very  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  main  lines  to  be 
considered  by  those  who  favor  further 
social  insurance: 

"That  sickness  insurance  installed  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee, 
•would  probably  not  result  in  an  increase 
to  employers  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, of  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  cost  of  product ; 

"That  the  employes  are  already  spend- 
ing for  sickness  and  burial  more  than 
•enough  to  cover  their  share  of  the  cost ; 

"That  the  idea  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance is  not   a     novel     one,     for  many 
employes  in  the  United  States  are  now 
tinder  practically     compulsory     sick  in- 
. surance ; 

"That  many  employers  are  now  con- 
tributing to  sickness  insurance  for  their 
employes ; 

"That   effective   health   insurance   for 
the   nation  cannot  be  accomplished   ex- 
cept by  some  form  of  compulsory  sick- 
ness insurance." 
/ 

The  study  shows  further  that  much 
work  must  be  done  in  the  important  de- 


tails of  the  plan  before  a  sickness  in- 
surance law  can  be  drafted  with  proper 
reference  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  even 
when  all  possible  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  exhausted,  there  will  still 
remain  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  economic  conditions  in  the 
country  which  will  have  to  be  obtained 
through  public  commissions. 

PHE   committee    submits    a   plan    for 
the   organization   of   sickness   insur- 
ance: 

"The  normal  carrier  of  sickness  in- 
surance shall  be  all  the  insured  persons 
within  a  locality.  In  a  small  community 
all  persons  shall  be  included  in  one 
fund,  but  in  a  large  community  it  may 
be  found  more  practical  to  organize 
several  funds,  each  along  trade  lines. 

"The  organization  shall  be  mutually 
under  control  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes affected.  Either  all  the  insured 
persons  and  their  employers  shall  gather 
in  a  general  assembly,  or  delegates  shall 
be  elected  to  a  committee  which  shall  be 
a  general  legislative  body  of  the  fund. 
The  employes  shall  have  a  majority  of 
the  committee  or  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  assembly.  Employers  shall  have 
votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  insured  employes,  but  no  one  en> 
ployer  shall  have  a  majority  of  votes,  un- 
less the  state  committee  so  decides. 

"Either  the  general  assembly  or  the 
committee  shall  draw  and  shall  alone 
amend  the  constitution,  shall  pass  on  the 
annual  accounts  and  shall  advise  the 
board  of  directors. 

"A  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
shall  be  employes.  Members  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  by  employers  and 
employes,  each  class  voting  separately 
for  its  own  members. 

"The  board  shall  be  the  actual  gov- 
erning body.  It  shall  fix  rates  within 
the  limits  determined  in  the  law,  a  per- 
centage of  wages :  it  shall  make  rules 
and  appoint  the  officers  and  employes  of 
the  fund  and  shall  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  those  officers. 

"The  medical  benefit  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  a  panel  of  physicians.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  establish  the 
method  and  amount  of  compensation 
and  adopt  a  set  of  rules  governing  the 
panel.  Any  reputable  physician  of  two 
years  practice  may  be  admitted  to  the 
panel.  There  shall  be  a  free  choice  on 
the  part  of  both  physician  and  patient, 
but  all  rejected  patients  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  panel  physicians  who 
must  accept  them. 

"The  fund  shall  employ  either  whole 
or  part  time  supervising  physicians  to 
watch  the  work  of  the  panel  physicians 
and  patients  in  the  interests  of  the  fund, 
to  lessen  expenses  and  malingering. 

"The  method  of  payment  of  panel 
physicians  would  probably  be  either  per 
capita  or  a  combination  of  the  per 
capita  plan  with  a  scheme  taking  into 
consideration  the  work  actually  done  by 
the  physician.  Otherwise,  the  phy- 
sicians would  be  anxious  to  get  the  mem- 
bers who  were  not  apt  to  be  ill  and  to 
reject  the  more  sickly  members  of  the 
insurance.  An  allowance  shall  be  made 


for  surgical  and   special  medical  aid. 

"A  medical  committee  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  panel  physicians  to  ad- 
vise the  board  of  directors  in  medical 
matters.  All  rules  affecting  the  medi- 
cal benefit  shall  be  laid  before  the  medi- 
cal committee  for  their  consideration 
and  they  may  suggest  changes  to  the 
directors.  All  complaints  involving  a 
physician  shall  be  referred  to  the  medi- 
cal committee  for  investigation  and  re- 
port. A  physician  shall  not  be  dropped 
from  the  panel  except  after  a  trial  be- 
fore a  special  court  to  consist  of  one 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  one 
member  of  the  medical  committee,  and 
a  president  who  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  state  supervisory  commission,  or  an 
impartial  person  appointed  by  that  com- 
mission. 

"Contracts  shall  be  made  with  hos- 
pitals and  the  drug  stores.  The  funds 
shall,  however,  be  empowered  to  pur- 
chase supplies  for  themselves  and  to  hire 
pharmacists. 

"Visiting  nurses  shall  be  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  funds.  They  shall  be  used 
as  inspectors  and  shall  have  the  same 
rights  in  regard  to  the  medical  commit- 
tee as  the  physicians. 

"Where  a  community  is  organized  into 
different  funds  on  trade  lines,  a  central 
committee  shall  be  organized  by  the 
funds  to  administer  the  medical  benefit. 
It  shall  apportion  the  costs  among  the 
different  funds. 

"Employers  shall  be  permitted  to  or- 
ganize establishment  funds  if  the  em- 
ployes agree.  The  .  state  supervisory 
commission  shall  authorize  such  funds 
after  only  hearing  the  local  fund,  and  if 
persuaded  that  the  organization  of  the 
establishment  fund  will  not  cripple  the 
local  fund.  Other  funds  such  as  trade 
unions  or  fraternal  organizations,  may 
be  authorized  by  the  state  commission 
and  the  employer  shall  not  be  required 
to  contribute  to  them. 

"The  state  supervisory  commission 
shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  an  ad- 
visory council  to  be  elected  by  and  from 
employer  and  employe  directors  of  local 
funds.  All  expenses  of  the  commission 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state,  but  the  cost 
of  an  appeal  may  be  assessed  against 
the  losing  party.  The  commission  shall 
district  the  state  and  shall  organize 
local  funds.  It  shall  hear  appeals  from 
rates  fixed  by  the  boards  of  directors 
either  in  general  or  special  cases  and 
shall  order  increases  in  rates  up  to  the 
limits  fixed  in  the  law  where  necessary 
to  insure  the  minimum  benefit.  It  may 
also  reduce  benefits  where  necessary. 

"The  commission  shall  hear  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  revise  rules  made  by  any  board  of 
directors.  It  shall  pass  on  the  annual 
accounts  of,  and  shall  fix  the  state's  con- 
tributions to,  each  fund.  If  necessary,  a 
local  committee  or  single  commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  for  each  district  or 
for  several  districts.  The  local  commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  state  com- 
mittee. 

"The  state  committee  shall  retain  part 
of  state  funds  as  an  emergency  reserve 
and  shall  collect  from  the  several  funds 
contributions  to  form  a  burial  fund  from 
which  all  funeral  benefits  which  shall 
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be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  fund  affected.  This 
provision  is  conditioned  on  the  result  of 
a  consideration  of  the  mobility  of  work- 
men." 

Such  a  system  would  create  in  each 
district  a  popularly  composed  organiza- 
tion interested  in  reducing  the  ratio  of 
sickness  within  the  district;  an  organi- 
zation which  would  be  spurred  to  ac- 
tivity by  the  supervision  of  the  state 
commission,  by  frequent  comparisons 


with  its  neighbors,  and  by  the  strong 
self-interest  of  employers  and  employes. 

It  would  form  a  most  valuable  link  in 
the  chain  connecting  the  individual  and 
the  community  with  the  state  and  United 
States  public  health  services,  and  by 
creating  a  demand  for  definite  informa- 
tion and  expert  service  as  to  methods 
of  combating  sickness  would  force  a 
high  development  in  these  two  services. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  its  value 


to  such  movements  as  the  anti-tuberc 
losis  league;  for  example,  that  gre 
desideratum  in  the  cure  of  tuberculos 
— a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  at  its  cot 
mencement,  would  be  possible. 

Finally,  would  not  the  combination  « 
workmen  and  employers  in  working  tc 
gether  for  the  common  good  be  a  lot 
step  in  the  development  of  that  co-o] 
eration,  the  lack  of  which  has  been  i 
forcibly  shown  by  certain  recent  events 
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As  brought  out  at  the  Denver  hearings  of  the  U.  8.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 

Letters  Exchanged  by 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER  TO  MR.  WELBORN 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  11,  1914. 
DEAR  MR.  WELBORN  : 

For  some  months,  we  have  been  talk- 
ing with  different  ones  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  about  some  simple  ma- 
chinery which  would  insure  quick  and 
easy  access  on  the  part  of  the  employes 
of  the  Fuel  Company  to  the  officers  of 
the  company,  with  reference  to  any 
grievances,  real  or  assumed,  or  with 
reference  to  wages  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, feeling  that  the  officers  of  the 
company  might  think  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  simple  mechanism  of  this 
kind  would  tend  to  promote  kindly  feel- 
ing between  the  employes  and  the  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  be  a  further  evidence  to 
the  public  of  the  entirely  fair  and  just 
attitude  of  the  officers  toward  their 
men.  Among  the  men  with  whom  we 
have  talked  on  this  subject,  we  have 
found  no  one  more  intelligent,  more  prac- 
tical or  more  experienced  than  Mr.  W. 
L.  Mackenzie  King,  who  was  a  short 
time  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
Canada.  As  Deputy  Secretary,  Mr. 
King  himself  settled  forty-five  strikes. 
It  is  he  who  prepared  and  put  on  the 
Canadian  statute  books,  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  the  handling  of  industrial  dis- 
putes which  have  so  materially  reduced 
the  number  of  strikes  in  Canada  during 
the  past  few  years.  Mr.  King  is  a  man 
who  has  approached  this  subject  from 
both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
side.  I  fancy  that  his  success  in  settling 
the  strikes  above  referred  to  was  due 
partly  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  and 
wide  experience  in  dealing  with  indus- 
trial difficulties  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  the  faculty  of  making  men 
of  high  and  low  degree  believe  in  his 
sincerity  and  genuineness. 

Having  had  several  conferences  with 
Mr.  King  during  the  past  few  months 
along  these  lines,  it  occurred  to  me  the 
other  day  to  ask  him  to  outline  briefly 
some  simple  machinery  which  would  ac- 
complish the  result  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  that  portion  of  his  reply  which 
deals  with  the  subject.  You  will  under- 
stand that  as  a  Canadian  subject  closely 
related  to  the  government,  Mr.  King  is 
overwhelmed  with  public  duties  at  this 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
Former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  recent- 
ly appointed  to  head  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in- 
quiry into  industrial  relations. 

J.  F.  Welborn 

President     of     the     Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company 


Probing 
the  Causes 
of  Unrest 


time,  in  connection  with  the  European 
war.  He  has  been  unable  to  give  the 
subject  of  my  letter  any  careful  or  con- 
tinued thought  but  has  dictated  hurried- 
ly some  of  the  points  which  he  made  in 
his  discussions  of  this  subject  with  us. 

I  am  sending  this  memorandum  to  you 
in  the  most  informal  way,  without  any 
conference  with  my  colleagues,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
you  gentlemen  in  Denver  believe  that 
anything  along  these  lines  is  worth  con- 
sidering for  the  Fuel  Company.  If  you 
think  it  is,  as  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  us  to  arrange  with  Mr. 
King,  should  you  so  desire,  to  go  to  Den- 
ver, at  your  invitation,  for  conference 
privately  with  you  gentlemen.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  would  be  for  you 
to  give  him  the  many  facts  as  to  the 
Fuel  Company's  organization,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  would  be  essential  to  en- 
able him  to  outline  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  that  company. 
If  there  is  any  man  available  who  could 
be  helpful  in  working  out  such  a  plan 
as  this,  I  believe  Mr.  King  is  the  man. 
My  thought  would  be  for  him  to  go  to 
Denver  in  an  entirely  private  and  un- 
official capacity  as  your  guest,  without 
its  being  generally  known  that  he  was 
there.  I  should  not  expect  him  to  under- 
take to  visit  the  coal  properties  of  the 
company,  but  rather  simply  to  confer 
with  you  gentlemen  in  your  own  office. 

I  shall  appreciate  a  frank  expression 
of  your  feeling  on  this  general  subject, 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  in  develop- 
ing a  plan,  should  the  idea  meet  with 
your  approval,  or  in  securing  such  a 
visit  from  Mr.  King,  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed, I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  I 
may  say  in  passing  that  I  had  a  few 
words  with  Mr.  Lee  on  this  general  sub- 
ject, before  he  went  west.  Very  truly, 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 


EXTRACT    FROM    LETTER    OF    MR. 
KING  TO  MR.  ROCKEFELLER 


AUGUST  6,  1914 

I  agree  with  you  in  believing  it  to  b< 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  United  Mint 
Workers  of  America  will  call  off  th< 
strike.  They  might  be  willing  to  drq 
open  active  support  by  degrees,  but  I  an 
inclined  to  think  that  where  recognitior 
has  been  the  principle  for  which  the} 
have  been  fighting,  they  will  not  openl) 
abandon  the  struggle  with  anything 
short  of  what  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
strue as  such. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  will  realize 
the  opportunities  and  handicaps  likely 
to  come  to  certain  industries  through 
the  changed  conditions  of  Europe,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  cease  hostilities 
where  industrial  strife  at  present  ex- 
ists, in  order  that  on  the  one  hand  labor 
may  reap  with  capital  a  fuller  measure 
of  the  harvest,  or,  in  industries  that  may 
be  differently  affected,  protect  itself 
against  consequences  that  are  certain  to 
arise.  I  fear  that  the  view  likely  to  be 
taken  by  some  of  the  leaders  may,  at  the 
outset,  be  the  short-sighted  one  of  en 
deavoring  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  the  opportunities  which  may  come 
to  American  capital  through  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  industries  elsewhere; 
will  induce  a  recognition  which  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  might  not 
be  granted.  This  is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  immediate  effect,  and  I  think 
you  are  wise,  therefore,  in  dismissing  al- 
together from  your  mind  the  possibilit] 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  calling  of 
the  present  strike,  even  if  under  any 
circumstances  short  of  recognition,  they 
would  be  likely  to  do  so.  It  will  not  b< 
very  long,  however,  before  the  inevitabl* 
effects  of  the  European  war  on  Ameri- 
can labor  conditions  are  certain  to  mak« 
themselves  felt,  both  because  of  th« 
scarcity  of  capital  available  for  invest- 
ment, and  the  crippled  condition  of  in- 
dustry on  the  other  side,  and  once  this 
becomes  apparent,  the  unions  will  hav« 
to  revise  considerably  some  of  theii 
present  policies. 

It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  ou 
of  the  changed  conditions  which  thii 
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Zuropean  war  is  certain  to  produce,  a 
means  might  be  found  of  restoring  in- 
dustrial peace  in  the  United  States  in 
industries  such  as  coal  and  fuel,  where 
there  is  a  certainty  of  a  direct  bearing. 
It  may  be  that  among  those  who  are  em- 
barrassing the  situation  in  Colorado, 
here  are  many  foreigners  who  may  feel 
npelled  to  return  to  Europe,  and  that 
ay  prove  an  immediate  factor  of  im- 
tance.  Looking  at  the  ultimate, 
ather  than  the  immediate,  effect,  there 
is,  speaking  generally,  going  to  be  a 
arge  amount  of  unemployment  as  a  con- 
quence  of  this  war,  and  once  the  war 
over,  thousands  of  men  and  their  fam- 
es in  the  Old  World  are  going  to  seek 
uture  employment  in  the  New.  In  cer- 
lin  industries  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for 
nployers  to  find  all  the  labor  they  de- 
sire, and  unions  will  be  confronted  with 
a  new  problem.  Recognition,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  recognition,  is  going  to  be 

Pti  to  be  less  pressing  as  an  immediate 
,  than  that  of  maintaining  standards 
;ady  existing,  and  may'  rightly  come 
Bo  regard  as  their  friends  and  allies  com- 
panies and  corporations  large  enough 
and  fair  enough  to  desire  to  maintain 
these  standards  of  their  own  accord. 
For  the  unions  to  take  a  different  view 
will  certainly  mean  to  lose  the  substance 
of  fair  conditions  while  wasting  re- 
sources in  fighting  for  the  shadow  of 
recognition.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
a  possible  avenue  of  approach  towards 
restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colorado. 
The  possibilities  here  set  forth  might 
be  pointed  out  by  employers  in  a  perfect- 
ly frank  and  open  manner.  It  might  be 
said  with  equal  frankness  that  were  it 
desired  to  profit  by  such  a  situation,  em- 
ployers may  seek  later  to  enforce  indi- 
vidual agreements  with  all  men  desiring 
to  enter  their  employ ;  may  even  con- 
sider, as  some  doubtless  will,  altering 
conditions  of  employment  to  their  sup- 
posed immediate  advantage.  Between 
the  extreme  of  individual  agreements 
on  one  side,  and  an  agreement  involv- 
ing recognition  of  unions  of  national 
and  international  character  on  the  other, 
lies  the  straight  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  between 
capital  and  labor  immediately  concerned 
in  any  certain  industry  or  group  of  in- 
dustries, and  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery which  will  afford  opportunity  of 
easy  and  constant  conference  between 
employers  and  employed  with  reference 
to  matters  of  concern  to  both,  such  ma- 
chinery to  be  avowedly  constructed  as  a 
means  on  the  one  hand  of  preventing 
labor  from  being  exploited,  and  on  the 
other,  of  ensuring  that  cordial  co-op- 
eration which  is  likely  to  further  indus- 
trial efficiency. 

Granting  the  acceptance  o"f  the  prin- 
ciple outlined,  the  machinery  to  be  de- 
vised should  aim  primarily  at  securing  a 
maximum  of  publicity  with  a  minimum 
of  interference  in  all  that  pertains  to 
conditions  of  employment.  By  this  I 
,  mean  that  the  hope  of  establishing  con- 
fidence between  employers  and  employ- 
ed will  lie  more  in  a  known  willingness 
on  the  part  of  each  to  confer  frankly 
with  the  other  than  in  anything  else. 
Similarly,  the  avoidance  of  friction, 
likely  to  lead  to  subsequent  strife,  is 
likely  to  be  minimized  by  agencies  which 
will  disclose  the  existence  of  irritation 


and  its  cause,  at  or  near  inspection ; 
trouble  most  frequently  follows  where 
ill-feeling  is  allowed  to  develop,  unknown 
or  unheeded. 

A  Board  on  which  both  employers 
and  employed  are  represented,  and  be- 
fore which  at  stated  intervals  questions 
affecting  conditions  of  employment  can 
be  discussed  and  grievances  examined, 
would  appear  to  constitute  the  necessary 
basis  of  such  machinery.  The  size  of 
this  Board,  and  whether  there  should 
be  one  or  many  such  Boards,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  numbers  employed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  whether 
or  not  the  work  is  carried  on  in  one  or 
several  localities.  Where,  for  example, 
there  are  different  mines  or  refining 
plants  as  well  as  mines,  it  might  be  that 
boards  pertaining  to  each  individual  con- 
cern might  be  combined  with  provision 
for  reference  to  a  joint  Board  covering 
the  whole  industry,  or  group  of  indus- 
tries, to  which  matters  not  settled  by 
smaller  Boards  might  be  taken  for  fur- 
ther discussion  and  adjustment. 

In  determining  the  character  of  rep- 
resentation on  such  Boards,  broadly 
speaking,  a  line  might  be  drawn  between 
those  who  are  "paid  salaries"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  "earn  wages"  on 
the  other.  This  is  very  rough  and  very 
general,  for  there  are  in  some  industries 
a  class  of  petty  bosses  whose  interests 
may  appear  to  identify  them  more  close- 
ly with  wage-earners  than  with  salaried 
officials,  but  broadly  speaking,  men  who 
have  authority  to  give  orders  and  to  di- 
rect operations  fall  into  the  salaried  class, 
while  men  who  have  no  authority  to  di- 
rect others  and  whose  owh  work  is  sub- 
ject wholly  to  direction  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  wage-earners.  The  selection  of 
representatives  on  such  Boards  should 
be  made  at  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  em- 
ployes called  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
It  might  be  left  optional  for  the  em- 
ployes to  say  whether  they  desired  a 
permanent  form  of  organization  of 
which  their  representatives  on  a  Board 
would  be  the  officers,  or  whether  they 
would  prefer  the  selection  of  individuals 
at  stated  periods,  without  reference  to 
any  "permanent  form  of  organization. 
It  could  also  be  left  optional  with  the 
workers  themselves  to  say  whether  they 
wished  to  allow  representatives  so 
chosen  a  salary  in  payment  of  their 
services,  or  whether  such  services  would 
have  to  be  voluntary.  A  company  might, 
with  propriety,  offer  to  provide  a  place 
of  meeting,  for  the  Boards,  and  possi- 
bly go  the  length  of  supplying  the  em- 
ployes with  permanent  office  accommoda- 
tion for  their  representatives,  leaving  it, 
however,  to  the  employes  themselves  to 
provide  whatever  might  be  necessary  in 
the  way  of  salaries  and  expenses  in  the 
keeping  up  of  such  offices. 

It  would  not  appear  desirable  at  the 
outset  that  these  Boards  should  have 
?nything  to  do  with  benefit  features. 
They  should  not  be  framed  with  a  view 
of  restricting  through  possible  benefits 
the  liberty  of  any  man  as  respects  the 
continuance  of  his  employment,  but 
should  aim  primarily  at  affording  a 
•ruarantee  of  fair  play  in  determining, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  men  would  be  obliged  to  work 
and  the  remuneration  to  be  paid,  and 


secondly,  the  carrying  out  of  these  con- 
ditions in  a  spirit  of  fair  play. 

One  thing  to  be  especially  aimed  at  in 
the  construction  of  such  Boards  would 
be  the  making  virtually  certain  of  the 
possibility  of  grievances  or  conditions 
complained  of  being  made  known  to  and 
subject  to  the  review  of  persons  in  au- 
thority over  and  above  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  where  the  parties 
fail  to  adjust  these  differences  between 
themselves;  this  to  be  carried  even  to 
the  point  that  directors,  if  need  be, 
should  have,  where  the  numbers  to  be 
affected  are  likely  to  justify  it,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  power  to  pass 
upon  it.  This  feature  will  probably  not 
appeal  to  pit  bosses  and  managers  who 
may  desire  absolute  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced 
it  should  be  possible  to  so  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  these  Boards  that  the  possi- 
bility of  this  review  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  discipline,  but  would  be  a 
material  assistance  rather  than  a  handi- 
cap to  those  who  are -charged  with  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  might  be  expected  of  a  Board 
of  this  kind  would  be  that  employes,  be- 
fore taking  up  any  question  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company,  would  try  to  ad- 
just or  settle  it  among  themselves.  Fail- 
ing adjustment  in  this  manner,  differ- 
ences and  difficulties  would  be  presented 
to  the  officers  of  the  company,  not  by  the 
individuals  immediately  affected,  but  by 
the  duly  constituted  representatives 
chosen  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all. 
Having  had  a  preliminary  sifting  in  this 
manner,  cases  could  be  brought  before  a 
committee  of  the  Board  or  before  the 
whole  Board  in  any  one  industry  for  ad- 
justment. If  it  should  be  found  that  an 
individual  Board  could  not  definitely  de- 
termine a  matter  of  importance,  there 
might  be  brought  a  further  appeal  on 
stated  conditions  to  a  Board  chosen  to 
represent  the  industry  as  a  whole,  or  a 
group  of  allied  industries;  the  purpose 
here  being  to  get  away,  to  a  degree,  for 
purposes  of  adjustment,  from  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  but  not  wholly 
away  from  parties  likely  to  be  ultimate- 
ly affected.  This  would  make  it  an  es- 
sential that  all  members  of  such  Boards, 
excepting  possibly  persons  chosen  as 
chairmen,  referees  or  umpires,  should  be 
persons  actually  employed  in  the  indus- 
try or  connected  with  it  in  some  way, 
not  persons  chosen  from  outside.  It 
should  be  possible,  however,  for  work- 
men to  select  one  or  more  of  their  num- 
ber, who  could  give  their  entire  time  to 
acting  in  a  representative  capacity,  and 
pay  them  a  salary  pending  their  acting 
in  such  capacity. 

I  think,  in  a  very  rough  way,  this 
covers  the  points  mentioned  in  our  con- 
versation. I  really  hesitate  to  send  this 
letter  in  such  rough  outline  and  without 
care  in  preparation.  I  believe  so  strong- 
ly in  never  advising  in  regard  to  any 
situation  until  one  has  made  one's  self 
familiar  with  all  its  phases,  that  I  feel 
I  am  running  a  great  risk  in  even  set- 
ting forth  what  this  letter  contains,  as 
there  may  be  conditions  or  reasons  which 
will  render  its  suggestions  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  industries  with 
reference  to  which  consideration  is  '"- 
vited. 
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The  Survey,  January  16,  191 


MR.  WELBORN  TO  MR.  ROCKEFELLER. 


AUGUST  20,  1914. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  ROCKEFELLER: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  llth 
instant  enclosing  extract  from  a  letter 
of  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  dated  August 
1st,  suggesting  the  adoption  of  certain 
machinery  providing  for  easy  access  on 
the  part  of  Fuel  Company  employes  to 
its  officers,  and  asking  for  an  expression 
of  my  views  on  the  subject  covered. 

Before   considering   Mr.    King's   sug- 
gestions, I  want  to  outline,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  relations  existing  between 
ourselves  and  our  men  for  some  years 
prior   to   the   strike.     We   had,   as   you 
know,   for  years  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  improving  conditions 
about  our  plants,  and  the  men  had  come 
to  realize  that  wages,  living  conditions, 
the  general  treatment  accorded  them  by 
superintendents.— in    short,    all    working 
conditions   at   Colorado   Fuel   and    Iron 
Company   mines — were   not   only   better 
than  they  had  found  in  other  states,  but 
w^re  more  favorable  than  at  mines  of 
other  companies  in  this  state.     The  re- 
sult was  that  our  mines  were  fully  man- 
ned at  times  when  there  was  a  general 
shortage  of  coal  mine  labor  in  the  state. 
More   attention   had  been  given  to   the 
general  character   of    mine  superintend- 
ents and  their  treatment  of  the  men  un- 
der them,  than  was  the  case  in  the  earl- 
ier days  of  coal  mining  here,  and  the 
former  arbitrary     attitude     assumed  by 
some    superintendents   toward    the    men 
had   been    practically    discontinued.      In 
fact,  so  far  as  we  knew,  there  was  in 
our  employ  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of 
the  strike'  but  one  superintendent  who 
was    unnecessarily    arbitrary    or    severe 
with  his  men.     He  had  shown  the  dis- 
position,  as  well   as  the  ability,  to  im- 
prove and  because  of  his  general  fitness 
in  other  directions,  was  retained  in  our 
service  until   recently.     In  an  effort  to 
popularize  our  mines  as  working  places, 
our  superintendents  were  in  active  com- 
petition with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
superintendents    of    competitive    compa- 
nies.    That   the   men   working   for   our 
company    appreciated    all    of    this,    was 
shown  by  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion with  working  conditions  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  strike  agitation ;  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  went  to  the  superin- 
tendents   after    they    became    convinced 
that  a  strike  would  occur  but  before  it 
was  called,  and  gave  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  cease  work  and  leave  the  state 
in  order  to  avoid  a  participation  in  the 
trouble  that  they  knew  would  take  place ; 
and  by  the  furjher  fact  that  hundreds  of 
them  who  had  declared  their  purpose  of 
ignoring  the  strike  call,  later  freely  ad- 
vised their  superintendents  that  because 
of  threats  made  against  them  and  their 
families  they     must     leave,     but  would 
come  back  when  the  strike  was  over. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  absolute 
satisfaction  existed  at  our  camps,  for 
among  approximately  6,000  men  employ- 
ed at  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens, 
most  of  whom  were  foreigners,  it  is  of 
course,  perfectly  natural  that  some 
should  be  of  the  discontented  class,  al- 
most never  satisfied  with  anything,  and 


that  at  times  others  perhaps  had  just 
grievances.  We  believe,  however,  that 
by  the  means  employed  for  years,  the 
officers  of  the  company  were  able  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  relations 
between  the  workmen  and  the  superin- 
tendents, and  detect,  very  soon  after  it 
occurred,  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  to  strictly  observe  our 
regulations  with  respect  to.  the  treat- 
ment of  the  men.  I  am  very  sure  that 
I  am  well  within  the  facts  when  I  say 
that  the  percentage  of  dissatisfaction 
was  low  in  the  extreme  and  not  such  as 
to  make  advisable  at  that  time  any  sys- 
tem of  arbitration. 

This  was  the  condition  when  the  strike 
was  called,  and  nothing  that  has  occur- 
red since  then  had  made  the  men,  ex- 
cept the  comparatively  small  number 
out  on  strike,  less  friendly  toward  us. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  remained 
at  work  and  withstood  the  threats  and 
attacks  of  the  lawless  element  have,  I 
am  sure,  a  greater  feeling  of  loyalty  to- 
ward the  company  than  before  the  strike 
was  called.  This  is  very  well  shown  by 
the  freedom,  and  in  fact  insistence,  with 
which  they  took  up  arms  in  protection 
not  only  of  themselves  but  our  proper- 
ty during  the  period  of  numerous  at- 
tacks immediately  following  the  out- 
break at  Ludlow  on  April  20th. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  Mr. 
King's  thorough  presentation  of  the 
merits  of  what  might  be  termed  a  con- 
ciliation board,  and  have  carefully  re- 
read his  propositions  a  number  of  times. 
A  plan  somewhat  similar  in  form  was 
suggested  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
when  he  was  in  Colorado  the  latter  part 
of  November,  and  following  the  meeting 
between  the  three  striking  miners  and 
representatives  of  the  operators,  a  part 
of  which  he  (Wilson)  attended.  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  King's  plan  would  be  ef- 
fective in  cases  of  frequent  disputes  be- 
tween the  employed  and  employer,  or 
where  there  was  a  general  recognition 
of  union  labor  without  the  "checkoff" 
and  exclusive  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  union  that  are  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
adoption  at  this  time  by  the  Colorado 
operators  of  such  a  plan  as  Mr.  King 
suggests,  would  weaken  us  with  our  men ; 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tion with  our  employes  not  now  mem- 
bers of  it;  and  would,  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  be  an  admission  on  our  part 
that  a  weakness,  the  existence  of  which 
we  had  previously  denied,  was  being 
corrected. 

The  strike  of  our  coal  miners  was 
literally  forced  upon  them  against  their 
wishes  by  people  from  the  outside.  I 
imagine  that  some  people  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  labor  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  uninformed  as  to  our  affairs,  would 
accept  this  statement  with  a  good  deal 
of  allowance,  but  I  contend  that  it  is 
absolutely  correct  as  made,  and  that,  be- 
ing true,  no  arbitration  or  conciliation 
board  operating  between  workmen  and 
employers  could  have  prevented  the  call- 
ing of  this  strike. 

I  am  interested  in  what  you  sav  about 
the  results  of  Mr.  King's  labors  in 


Canada  in  connection  with  strikes,  an> 
hope  to  some  time  have  the  opportunit; 
of  discussing  work  of  this  characte 
with  him.  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
however,  for  him  to  come  to  Coloradi 
at  this  time,  for  my  opinion,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  that  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  undertake  a  plan  such  as  Mr 
King  suggests  while  the  coal  strike  is  ir 
an  unsettled  state.  We  know  there  i} 
no  demand  on  the  part  of  our  men — al 
any  rate,  none  of  moment — for  a  board 
to  arbitrate  or  handle  possible  differ 
ences  between  them  and  the  mine  offi 
cers.  Whatever  demand  there  may  be 
of  that  character  comes  from  the  unin- 
formed public  and  is  an  opinion,  rather 
than  a  demand,  based  on  misinforma- 
tion as  to  conditions  surrounding  the 
Colorado  strike. 

I   think  that  the  views   expressed  by 
those   from  whom  I   have  received  let- 
ters inspired  by  the  Bulletins  are  some- 
what  significant,   and  practically   all   of 
these  have,  while  commending  the  coal 
mine  committee  for  setting  the  facts  be- 
fore   the   public,    approved   the    general 
policy  that  the  operators  have  pursued. 
Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Weitzel,  manager  of 
our  fuel  department,  and  I  have  consid- 
ered  the   advisability   of   at   some   time 
inaugurating   a   plan   to   be   represented 
by  the  proper  committee,  by  which  our 
men   could,   when     they     considered   it 
necessary,   reach  the  higher  officers  of 
the  company  on  matters  in  which  they 
were  concerned.     We  were  prompted  to 
the  consideration  of  this  because  of  the 
charge  frequently  made  during  the  past 
few  months — which  as  to  the  C.  F.  &  I, 
Co.  is  false — that  the  workmen  could  not 
reach  the  officers  of  the  company  on  any 
matter  without  fear  of  discharge  by  the 
superintendent,  and  by  the  fact  that  this 
charge  seemed  to  make  an  impression  on 
some  of  those  who  were  naturally  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  our  side  of  the 
controversy    and    toward    our    general 
policy.    We  have  thought  that  whatever 
we  do  in  this  direction  should  be  done 
after  the  strike  is  over  and  as  a  nat 
forward   step    from   or   development 
our  past  liberal  policy  toward  our  men 
Above  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
avoid  a  course  that  would,  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  justify  the  charge  that  we 
had   been    forced   by   the    United   Mine 
Workers    of    America    into    giving    our 
employes    something    radically    different 
and  better  than  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed.   Mr.  Lee  is  now  working  on  some 
bulletins   of   an   introductory  nature,   to 
be  posted  at  our  mines,  from  which  we 
can  work  into  a  broader  scheme  of  co- 
operation, as  seems  advisable. 

In  normal  times  we  have  consider 
that  our  interests  were  best  served,  g< 
erally  speaking,  by  pursuing  a  cou 
independent  of  the  other  operators 
During  the  strike,  however,  there  has 
been  very  satisfactory  co-operation 
among  all  of  the  operators,  except  the 
few  who  signed  up  with  the  miners' 
organization;  yet  I  do  not  feel  that  that 
co-operation  should  be  extended  to  coyer 
our  plans,  as  herein  outlined,  to  whicl 
many  of  them  might  object,  and  in  the 
operation  of  which  I  fear  good  faith 
would  not  always  be  shown. 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter 
for    the    reason    that    I    wanted    to   take 
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ne  to  consider  the  question  presented 
all  of  its  phases.  In  expressing  my 
news  I  have  attempted  to  be  as  un- 
rejudiced  as  circumstances  would  per- 
lit,  and  have  tried  to  be  governed  by 
eelings  that  could  not  be  considered 
rbitrary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  WELBORN. 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER  TO  MR.  WELBORN 


THE  EYRIE,  SEAL  HARBOR,  MAINE, 

AUGUST  28,  1914. 
)EAR  MR.  WELBORN  : 

Your  full     and     interesting    letter  of 
August   20th    is      received.       We   have 
ever  questioned  the   relations  existing 
etween   the  officers  of  the  Fuel  Com- 
any  and  the  employes,  both  from  state- 
lents  made    by    the    executive  officers 
nd    the    various   official    reports   which 
have  been  issued.     We  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  Fuel  Company  stood  out 
conspicuous  because  of  the  great  care 
jiven    this    very   question.      I    am    sure 
ou  will  understand,  therefore,  that  no 
bought  of  criticism  led  to  the  sugges- 
:ions  made  you  in  my  earlier  letter.     I 
" ally  understand  your  point  of  view  and 
trite   agree    with   your   conclusion   that 
owever  desirable     some     such  plan  as 
uggested  by  Mr.  King  may  be  for  fu- 
ure  consideration,  in  order  to  give  ad- 
ditional  assurance  that   any   just   cause 
of  complaint     by     an     employe     can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  officers, 
is  not  desirable  to  take  the  subject  up 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Greene,  who  has  taken  Mr.  Gates' 
place  in  our  office  and  who  has  no  per- 


(^HAIRMAN  WALSH:  Now,  there  are 
some  letters  that  I  will  have  to  inter- 
agate  you  about,  Mr.  Welborn,  which  I 
have  here.  Mr.  Welborn :  Very  well. 

Q.  And  others  that  you  know  the  subject 
i if  and  unless  you  care  to  read  them  at 
ength,  we  will  not  do  it.  I  will  make  this 

st  as  short  as  I  can.     I  am  going  to  ask 

ou  to  start  with,  when  did  you  meet  W. 
Mackenzie  King.  A.  In  the  last  week 
of  September. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  meet  him?  A. 
)f  this  year.  I  met  him  in  Mr.  Rockefel- 

•'s  office. 

Q.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  is  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Organization  Committee  of  the 
nadian  Association  for  International 

Dnciliation  and  his  place  of  residence  is 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  I  believe.  A.  I  under- 
stood, when  I  met  him,  that  his  former 
residence — nerhaps  right  up  to  that  time — 
had  been  Ottawa. 

Q.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  is  Sir  W. 
L.  Mackenzie  King  and  was  the  Minister 
of  Labor  of  Canada  for  some  years?  A. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  title  was,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Labor  Department,  but  I 
was  told  he  was  connected  with  it. 

Q.  And  is  he  the  author  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Canadian  Industrial  Adjust- 
ment and  Investigation  Act.  I  believe.  A. 
I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  They  say  he  has  not  been  knighted, 
thRt  he  is  called  Mr.  Mackenzie  King. 
Did  you  have  any  other  business  in  New 
York  except  to  meet  Mr.  King?  A.  I 
went  to  New  York  direct  from  Washing- 
ton after  having  an  interview  with  the 
President  in  connection  with  the  truce  pro- 
posal presented  by  him  to  the  Colorado 
operators. 


sonal  knowledge  of  the  Fuel  Company's 
properties,  has  for  many  months  been 
desirous  of  going  to  Colorado  to  famili- 
arize himself  with  the  mills  and  mines 
simply  for  his  own  information.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  also  wanted  to  make  this 
trip.  Thus  far  we  have  felt  that  for 
any  representative  from  our  office  to  be 
known  as  visiting  Colorado  might  be 
misconstrued  by  the  public  and  used  to 
our  disadvantage  or  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Company.  Do  you  think  that  would 
still  be  true  at  this  time,  or  do  you  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Greene  could  go  to  Colo- 
rado quietly  within  the  next  month  or 
two  without  prejudicing  the  situation? 
Please  write  me  quite  frankly  your  opin- 
ion. It  is  not  at  all  vital  that  he  should 
go,  the  sole  value  of  the  trip  would  be 
to  give  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  owned  by  the  Company  so 
that  he  could  take  more  helpful  part  in 
our  councils. 

Very  sincerely, 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 


MR.  WELBORN  TO  MR.  ROCKEFELLER 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1914. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  ROCKEFELLER: 

I  have  your  good  letter  of  August 
28th  and  am  very  much  pleased  that 
you  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in 


THE  ROCKEFELLER 
CONFERENCES 

The  exact  part  taken  by  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Neill,  Mr,  Davies  and 
others  in  conferences  in  New 
York  while  the  Colorado  strike 
was  on,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Examination  of 
Mr.  Welborn  on  these  points  by 
the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  at  its  Denver 
hearing,  follows. 


Q.  Was  there  any  person  else  present  at 
this  conversation  between  you  and  Mr. 
MacKenzie  King?  A.  Well,  there  was  no 
conversation  between  Mr.  MacKenzie  and 
myself  of  any  significance,  that  I  recall. 
I  was  introduced  to  him  in  an  office  where 
there  were  several  gentlemen,  three  or 
four,  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  who  else  was  present? 
A.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ;  Mr.  Starr  J. 
Murphy;  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene;  Mr.  Fred 
T.  Gates  and  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee. 

Q.  All  except  yourself  and  Mr.  Lee  are 
trustees  of  what  is  called  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  are  they  not?  A.  They  may 
be,  although  at  that  time  I  think  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie King  had  not  connected  himself 
with  that  organization. 

Q.  But  the  others  were  all  trustees?  A. 
Well,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  know  that 
certain  of  them  are  but  I  am  not  sure  as 
to  the  entire  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  a  general  way  what 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is?  A.  Well, 
my  information  is  not  at  all  extensive  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  I  know  only  in  a 
very  general  way. 

O.  Well,  it  is  a  fund  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  better- 
ing mankind,  the  general  purpose  being  for 


my  letter  of  August  20th,  concerning  the 
plan  of  co-operation  between  ourselves 
and  our  employes  presented  by  Mr. 
King. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  sug- 
gestion in  your  former  letter  on  this 
subject  implied  any  criticism  whatever 
of  any  of  us  on  the  ground,  and  I  hope 
my  letter  of  August  20th  did  not  indi- 
cate such  a  feeling.  I  am  sure  that  this 
question  is  large  enough  to  justify  con- 
sideration by  all  of  us,  and  whether  we 
agree  or  not  I  shall  always  value  your 
suggestions. 

Referring  to  the  latter  part  of  your 
letter  regarding  a  proposed  trip  of  Mr. 
Greene  to  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  our  opera- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  if  certain  of  our 
Denver  papers  learned  of  Mr.  Greene's 
presence  in  Colorado  and  at  the  same 
time  knew  that  he  was  one  of  our  direc- 
tors from  26  Broadway,  they  would,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  strikers, 
make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Greene  was 
very  probably  here  to  negotiate  an  ad- 
justment of  the  strike.  It  is  my  opinion, 
however,  that  Mr.  Greene  could  come  to 
Denver  and  make  a  trip  to  our  proper- 
ties in  the  near  future  without  his  pres- 
ence here  or  his  connection  with  your 
affairs  becoming  generally  known.  Mr. 
Lee  spent  three  weeks  here  without  any 
comment  being  made  about  him  through 
the  press. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  Mr.  Greene 
in  Colorado,  and  whenever  he  comes  we 
will  all  take  pleasure  in  assisting  him  to 
acquire  the  greatest  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  our  operations. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  WELBORN. 


the  betterment  of  mankind,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  I  understand  that  that 
is  its  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  at  the  time  you 
met  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  that  growing  out 
of  the  conversation  that  was  had  there 
that  day  that  an  inquiry  was  to  be  begun, 
headed  by  Mr.  King,  into  the  industrial 
relations  existing  in  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  that  con- 
versation about  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King?  A.  Nothing  in  that  con- 
versation. Though  in  a  later  one  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie King  had  been  employed  by  or  had 
gone  into  the  service  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  or  was  ready  to.  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  whether  he  was  then  in  their 
employ  or  was  going  to  be  within  a  few 
days. 

Q.  In  the  first  conversation  which  you 
had,  you  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie King  was  then  in  the  employ  of 
the  Foundation?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  was  anything  said  about  it— 
at  that  first  conversation?  A.  I  am  sure 
nothing  was  said  at  that  first  conversa- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  the  situation  over  with 
him?  A.  No.  except  as  the 'situation  here 
was  discussed  among  all  of  the  gentlemen. 

Q.  Yourself,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Greene.  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Gates  discussed  the  situation  that  was  ex- 
isting at  that  time  in  Colorado  as  between 
you  and  your  men?  A.  In  but  a  very  gen- 
eral way  we  did.  I  think  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  was  a  silent  listener. 

Q.  How   many   times   did  you   meet   Mr. 
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King  in  New  York?  A.  I  took  luncheon 
with  him  and  the  other  gentlemen  that 
day.  I  think  it  was  that  evening  that  I 
spent  with  him  at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  house. 
I  met  him  the  following  day. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  Colorado  situa- 
tion at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  house?  A.  In  a 
very  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  Who  was  present  besides  yourself 
and  Mr.  King  at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  house 
when  the  Colorado  situation  was  discussed? 
A.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Lee. 

Q.  Then  had  you  been  told  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  was  to 
be  employed  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest  or  industrial  relations,  rather?  A. 
I  think  it  was  at  that  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing morning  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  me 
Mr.  King  was  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 
corporation,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  it  is 
specifically  stated  the  character  of  work 
he  was  to  take  up. 

Q.  Was  the  first  time  that  you  heard 
that  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  industrial  relations — I  be- 
lieve you  said  that  you  did  not  know  what 
it  was — the  first  time  that  you  heard  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King  was  to  be  employed 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  there  was 
present  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  ?  A.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Q.  And  Ivy  L.  Lee  and  yourself?  A. 
No.  I  think  to  be  absolutely  correct,  that 
the  information  came  to  me  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  on  our  way  down  town 
the  following  morning.  I  sat  in  the  auto- 
mobile with  him,  and  in  the  front  seat 
with  him,  and  it  was  my  impression  that 
he  informed  me  on  that  ride. 

Q.  Was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  pres- 
ent at  the  time  he  informed  you?  A.  No, 
he  was  not  when  I  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  pres- 
ent at  the  house,  or  junior — ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  night  before  you  were  informed 
of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King 
then  and  the  Colorado  situation  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  home  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  by  yourself,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr. ;  were 
Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee,  and  Mr.  King  present? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  correct?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  going  down  in  the  automobile 
the  next  morning  you  were  informed  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  that  Mr. 
King  had  been  employed  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation ;  but  he  did  not  state  to 
you,  as  you  now  recall,  what  his  duties 
were  to  be  with  that  corporation?  A.  That 
is  correct,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  another  talk — 
this  was  at  the  office,  I  understand,  at  26 
Broadway,  New  York?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  conversation  at  the  residence  ot 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  at  what 
place?  A.  Tarrytown. 

Q.  At  Tarrytown.  Now,  after  you  got 
down  to  the  office,  who  else  was  present 
at  any  time  when  you  had  any  conversa- 
tion, any  discussion  on  the  Colorado  situa- 
tion? A.  I  don't  recall  of  any  other  gentle- 
men that  were  •  present  until  on  Satur- 
day. This  evening's  engagement  at  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  house  was  on  Thursday.  I 
met  Mr.  Neill,  former  Labor  Commission- 
er, and  Mr.  Davies,  with  Mr.  Murphy,  I 
think,  at  Mr.  Murphy's  office,  26  Broadway. 

Q.  And  there  was  present  in  that  con- 
versation then,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  form- 
er Labor  Commissioner — what  is  his  busi- 
ness now?  A.  I  believe  he  is  connected 
with  the  American  Smelter  and  Refining 
Company,  known  as  the  Guggenheim 
Smelter. 

Q.  Now  then,  there  was  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Neill.1  Who  was  the  other  gentlemen?  A. 
Mr.  Davies,  Hywel  Davies. 

Q.  And   who   else?      A.  Mr.   Murphy. 


Q.  Who  else?     A.  Myself. 

Q.  And  yourself?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Colorado  situation  discussed 
at  that  time?  A.  Yes  it  was. 

Q.  The  details  of  it?  A.  No,  I  could 
not  say  the  details. 

Q.  The  occurrences?  A.  The  question 
that  was  discussed  primarily  at  that  time 
was  the  interview  with  the  President,  the 
correspondence  that  brought  about  the  in- 
terview with  the  President. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  King  since  that  day,  or  at  any  time 
with  any  person  else  when  Mr.  King  was 
present?  A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  them,  I  believe  a  letter  passed  be- 
tween you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  correspondence  that 
you  have  had  with  Mr.  King?  A.  That 
is  all  I  have  had,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  presented  it  here  to  the 
Commission  ?  A.  Yes. 

*     *     * 

CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION 

W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING, 

Chairman   Organizing   Committee. 
Address :    'The   Roxborough' 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

OTTAWA,  ONT.,  October  3,  1914. 

J.  F.  WELBORN,  Esq., 

President, 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 

DEAR  MR.  WELBORN  : 

My  brother's  address  is  1601  Poplar  St., 
Denver.  It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to 
say  that  you  might  drop  in  and  have,  a 
word  with  him  when  riding  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  sure  he  will  more  than  wel- 
come this  kindness  which  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  me  as  well. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  making  your 
acquaintance  in  New  York.  While  our 
spheres  of  work  are  different,  I  feel  from 
the  talks  we  had  together  we  have  much 
in  common,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  off  and  on,  and  of 
corresponding  occasionally  through  the 
years  to  come. 

With  kind  regards, 
Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING. 

THE  COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY 
DENVER,  COLORADO, 

J.  F.  WELBORN, 
President. 

October  9,  1914. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  KING  : 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  the 
3d  instant  giving  me  your  brother's  ad- 
dress, and  assure  you  I  shall  very  soon 
take  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  him. 

I  reciprocate  your  feeling  of  satisfaction 
at  making  my  acquaintance,  and  shall  wel- 
come the  time  when  we  have  an  oppor- 

'In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  December  12,  Mr.  Neill  denied  the  in- 
ference in  despatches  published  from 
Denver,  that  he  had  conferred  with  the 
Colorado  coal  operators  with  the  view  of 
co-operating  with  them  in  "handling  the 
strike  situation."  As  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Mr.  Neill  for  many 
years  acted  as  government  mediator  in 
negotiations  between  the  railroads  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods.  He  stated  that 
when  last  summer  the  Government  was 
attempting  to  bring  about  mediation  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Colorado  strike,  he  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  Federal  media- 
tor, to  accompany  him  when  he  went  to 
confer  with  the  Rockefeller  group. — EDITOR. 


tunity  of  meeting  frequently,  for  I  know 
that  it  will  be  worth  much  to  me  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  views  and  experience 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  co-opera- 
tion between  ourselves  and  our  employes, 
which  I  recognize  must  become  an  import- 
ant feature  of  our  future  operations. 

Nothing  of  moment  has  developed  in 
connection  with  our  affairs  since  I  left 
you  in  New  York.  I  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing, however,  that  Washington  is  not  go- 
ing to  press  the  truce  proposal  any  far- 
ther without  some  material  modification. 

Personally,  of  course,  I  hope  they  will 
not  ask  us  to  consider  that  particular  plan 
in  any  modified  form. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  Federal  troops  and 
their  horses,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  in  the  near  future. 

After  you  reach  New  York  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  keep  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  our  matters  in  which 
you  may  be  particularly  interested,  yet  1 
hope  you  will  feel  free  to  write  me  con- 
cerning any  phase  of  the  matter  about 
which  you  may  desire  information. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes, 

-  Yours  sincerely, 

MR.  W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING, 
Chairman,    Canadian    Ass'n.    for    Inter- 
national  Conciliation. 
Ottawa.   Ont." 
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CONFLICT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  agree  with  the  Rev. 
Edward  Van  Ruschen  [see  THE  SUR- 
VEY, December  19,  1914]  that  the  "well 
done"  of  Heaven  is  better  music  than 
that  afforded  by  a  brass  band,  but  I 
don't  agree  that  we  want  to  abolish 
every  form  of  conflict.  That  would 
mean  that  almost  all  our  games  must 
go,  including  not  only  baseball  and  foot- 
ball but  golf,  whist,  spelling-bees,  to 
say  nothing  of  business,  politics,  pretty 
dresses,  and  the  antiphonal  features  in 
poetry  and  music.  I  believe  that  con- 
flict is  an  essential  part  of  life.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  ill  will.  The  great 
service  of  chivalry  to  mankind  was  to 
establish  that  essential  fact. 

Boston.  JOSEPH  LEE. 

JUSTICE  AND  RELIEF 
'To  THE  EDITOR:     I  enclose  a  very  in- 
teresting letter.     I  like  it  so  much,  and 
it  states  so  well  the  real  objections  to 
charity  as     compared     with   permanent 
work,   that  I   shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
'  print  it  in  THE  SURVEY. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 
[Sec.  Charity  Organization  Society.] 

Buffalo. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  trying  to  do  what 
I  can  to  relieve  those  who  are  suf- 
fering or  without  opportunity — but  long 
experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced me  that  benevolent  donations  can 
do  little  more  than  relieve  a  few  scatter- 
ed cases  of  distress.  While  one  family 
or  individual  is  being  raised  from  deg- 
radation by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
charitably  inclined,  another  family  or  in- 
dividual— next  door  perhaps — is  plunged 
from  self-respect  into  degradation  by 
economic  pressure.  And  so  it  goes. 

I  have  lost  patience  with  the  constant 
effort  to  deal  with  effects  while  ignor- 
ing their  obvious  causes,  and  further 
than  this,  the  current  stress  on  philan- 
thropy seems  to  me  to  have  a  positively 
harmful  effect  in  diverting  the  attention 
and  energy  of  the  community  from  more 
fundamental  issues.  What  the  poor  need 
is  not  charity  and  not  even  education 
primarily,  but  a  change  in  social  condi- 
tions that  will  make  charity  unneces- 
sary and  true  education  possible.  We 
are  all  of  us  responsible  for  the  system 
that  hands  over  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  to  a  few. 

Therefore  I  cannot  any  longer  give 
money  or  personal  service  to  institutions 
or  movements  which  aim  at  less  than 
the  abolition  of  poverty  itself.  If  this 
appears  to  you  unreasonable,  consider 
for  a  moment  the  case  of  the  sanatori- 
um for  poor  consumptives — one  of  the 
most  meritorious  of  all  benevolent 
works. 

Suppose  the  managers  of  such  an  in- 
stitution should  get  all  the  money  they 
ask  for — all  they  can  use.  What  is  the 
result?  At  best  they  will  reach  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  sufferers,  and  of 


that  percentage  they  only  claim  to  cure 
a  tithe.  Meanwhile,  as  fast  as  they  are 
ever  likely  to  patch  up  the  victims  that 
come  under  their  care,  the  inexorable 
operation  of  our  economic  system  is 
making  its  new  victims  daily. 

You  may  ask :  ''What  of  the  present 
suffering?  Must  we  not  care  for  those 
who  need  help  now — the  victims  of  past 
wrongs — and  keep  on  doing  this  until, 
working  along  other  lines  perhaps,  we 
have  removed  the  causes?"  My  answer 
is  that  each  must  serve  the  highest  good 
perceived.  As  a  matter  of  simple  moral- 
ity, such  work  must  be  left  to  those  who 
believe  in  it  more  than  I  do. 

Although  it  frequently  happens  that 
I  cannot  resist  individual  appeals  to  my 
sympathy,  nevertheless  because  I  see 
tragic  futility  in  this  endless  philan- 
thropic patching,  because  I  believe  I  have 
found  a  constructive  program  that 
probes  deeper  and  reaches  farther,  it 
would  be  wrong  for  me  to  join  in  or- 
ganized efforts  of  this  Sort,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  larger  and 
more  difficult  task  there  are  always  far 
fewer  servants  than  for  the  easier,  near- 
er and  more  obviously  appealing.  As 
I  see  it.  justice  to  the  poor  is  demanded 
of  us  ahead  of  charity. 

And  so,  though  I  sympathize  with  you 
as  with  all  who  are  trying  to  serve  hu- 
manity, I  must  refuse  your  appeal. 

Buffalo.  NINA  BULL. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 26,  a  letter  from  Margaret  C. 
Robinson  appears,  in  which  she  protests 
against  suffragists  "deliberately  refus- 
ing all  aid  to  social  work  of  every  kind." 
From  the  temper  of  the  letter,  I  judge 
that  the  writer  fails  to  realize  that  when 
suffragists  decide  to  give  all  their  con- 
tributions to  the  suffrage  campaign,  they 
feel  that  it  is  wiser  to  seek  causes  of 
suffering  and  then  endeavor  to  remove 
the  causes. 

As  vice-president  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  and  president  of  the 
New  York  City  League,  my  knowledge 
of  industrial  conditions  leads  me  to  as- 
sert that  much  of  the  poverty  and  mis- 
ery in  our  midst  is  due  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  low  wages,  long  hours,  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  lack  of  steady 
employment.  In  order  to  overcome  dis- 
tress, we  believe  that  instead  of  pallia- 
tive alms-giving,  it  is  better  to  strike  at 
the  fundamental,  basic  trouble  and  en- 
deavor to  secure,  through  state  laws,  a 
minimum  living  wage  for  depressed  in- 
dustries, a  reasonably  short  working 
day,  and  a  wholesome  environment. 

We  suffragists  have  discovered  that  in 
equal  suffrage  states,  the  woman's  point 
of  view  receives  more  consideration, 
and  beneficient  laws  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  women  and  children  are  passed 
far  more  easily  and  quickly  than  in 
states  where  women  are  not  the  con- 


stituents of  legislators.  For  instance, 
the  only  states  that  have  an  eight-hour 
day  for  working  women  are  equal  suf- 
frage states.  In  California,  women  en- 
deavored for  twenty  years  to  get  such  a 
measure  passed;  in  Washington  they 
tried  for  nine  years.  The  first  legisla- 
tures sitting  after  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  passed  the  bills.  In  Colorado, 
where  women  vote,  there  is  also  an 
eight-hour  work  day. 

For  twenty-four  years  the  Consum- 
ers' League  worked  to  secure  a  nine- 
hour  working  day  in  our  state,  and  even 
now  exceptions  are  made  for  canneries, 
and  for  mercantile  establishments  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  when  workers 
are  more  exhausted  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  National  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion claims  that  every  equal  suffrage 
state  has  a  good  law  against  white 
slave  traffic. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  mis- 
ery is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
bread-winner  does  wrong  and  is  senten- 
ced to  jail,  the  innocent  members  of  the 
family  suffer.  In  Washington  the  pris- 
oner is  put  at  work  by  the  state  and  the 
money  earned  is  paid  to  the  wife  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  How  much 
better  this  is  than  in  New  York  where 
the  family  are  left  to  starve,  if  the 
bread-winner  be  imprisoned ! 

As  for  the  present  need  of  relief  for 
war  victims,  suffragists  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  a  similar  calamity 
in  our  own  country  is  to  push  the  suf- 
frage campaign  in  all  our  states,  for,  as 
Professor  Giddings  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  well  said:  "If  we  are  to 
have  universal  peace,  we  must  have  uni- 
versal democracy — all  Kings  must  go, 
good  Kings  as  well  as  bad  Kings."  In 
order  to  secure  universal  democracy,  we 
must  first  make  our  alleged  democracies 
real  democracies  in  which  women's 
voices  we  well  as  men's  are  heard. 

The  present  war  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  old  superstition  that  Kings  rule 
by  divine  right  and  through  that  right 
have  full  control  and  power  over  the 
people.  It  is  now  time  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  sweep  away  the  present  slowly 
dissolving  superstition  that  men  rule  by 
divine  right  and  have  control  and  power 
over  women.  To  prevent  future  wars 
may  seem  more  important  to  some  of 
us  than  to  try  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  victims  of  the  present  war,  in  order 
to  send  them  back  to  the  battle-ground 
to  do  more  massacring  and  to  pour  out 
their  own  blood  once  more. 

MAUD  NATHAN. 

[President   New   York   City  Consumers' 
League.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is  something 
of  bitterness  in  the  letter  of  Margaret 
C.  Robinson  published  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  December  26,  in  which  she  holds  up 
to  public  disapproval  the  whole  race  of 
suffrage  women,  as  being  "one  class  in 
the  community  who  are  deliberately  re- 
fusing all  aid  to  social  work  of  every 
kind."  She  bases  this  accusation  upon 
the'  fact  that  she  has  a  list  of  suffra- 
gists who  have  refused  to  give  money 
to  anything  but  suffrage.  And  yet,  as 
usual  when  bitterness  has  crept  into  any 
human  heart,  her  feeling  is,  I  think, 
based  upon  insufficient  information. 
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There  may  be  many  suffrage  women 
who  do  as  she  says,  but  for  her  list  of 
these  I  could  easily  furnish  a  much 
longer  list  of  women  who  are  actually 
denying  themselves  this  winter,  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  contributions  to  the 
equal  suffrage  cause,  while  at  the  same 
time  aiding  in  the  relief  of  suffering. 

In  my  home  town  of  Brooklyn,  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  recently  raised  for 
suffrage  in  the  whirlwind  campaign  was 
a  certain  percentage  for  the  Red  Cross. 
At  Christmas  time  300  baskets  were 
filled  and  given  out  to  the  local  poor, 
from  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  headquarters.  And  a  call  is  now 
being  sent  out  to  every  woman,  to  sew 
up  the  pieces  in  her  piece-bag  into 
quilts  for  the  poor  families  that  must 
otherwise  seek  the  municipal  lodging- 
houses  in  bitter  weather.  As  all  this  is 
being  done  at  a  time  of  the  utmost  suf- 
frage activity,  it  must  be  that  these 
women  have  deliberately  taken  upon 
themselves  the  burden  of  the  double 
duty. 

Much  can  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
who  see  only  their  duty  in  giving  all 
their  money  and  effort  to  win  equal 
suffrage.  To  win  votes  for  women  in 
America  means  much  more  than  just  the 
right  to  vote.  It  means  the  entrance  of 
women  into  our  social  life,  carrying  for 
the  first  time  a  most  powerful  weapon, 
armed  with  which  they  may  reasonably 
hope  to  begin  to  effect  certain  most  de- 
sirable changes.  They  see  the  enfran- 
chised women  actually  beginning,  feebly 
enough  at  first,  upon  the  cure  and  pre- 
vention of  some  of  our  social  diseases 
which  have  for  centuries  claimed  only 
woman's  nursing  and  woman's  tears.  It 
is  the  larger  vision,  is  it  not,  that  looks 
so  far  ahead  ? 

It  has  been  very  beautiful  to  see  the 
Red  Cross,  year  after  year,  feeding  the 
famine-stricken  Chinese  when  the  de- 
vouring floods  blotted  the  green  rice- 
fields  into  ruin.  Only  one  thing  could 
be  more  beautiful,  and  that  is  the  work 
of  preventing  these  famine-producing 
floods,  which  the  Red  Cross  has  inaugu- 
rated through  the  joint  governmental 
action  of  our  own  country  and  China, 
and  which  is  now  about  to  begin. 

Let  us  start  the  New  Year  by  resolv- 
ing to  have  faith  in  each  other,  suf- 
fragist and  anti-suffragist  alike.  We 
differ  as  to  methods,  but  as  women  we 
are  one  in  the  desire  to  cherish  human 
life. 

MARTHA  WENTWORTH   SUFFREN. 
[Vice-chairman  Woman  Suffrage  Party.] 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  letter  in  your 
issue  of  December  26  from  Margaret  C. 
Robinson  on  Suffrage  and  Relief  should 
not  go  unchallenged. 

Suffrage  organizations  as  such  may 
not  have  undertaken  relief  for  either 
Red  Cross  or  home  charities,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they 
should.  They  were  not  organized  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  individuals  they 
are  at  the  head  and  front  of  most  of 
the  social  work  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  very  few 
suffragists  have  taken  the  stand  that 
their  money  should  be  given  to  the  suf- 
frage work  only.  Nor  does  monev  pour 
into  the  suffrage  coffers,  as  Miss  Robin- 


son states,  not  in  this  country  at  least. 
The  difficulty  in  the  United  States  has 
been  that  of  the  great  body  of  women 
who  believe  in  suffrage,  only  a  com- 
paratively few  give  liberally  to  the 
cause.  The  appeal  is  not  so  direct  as 
that  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  suf- 
fering and  purses  do  not  so  readily 
open.  In  consequence,  suffrage  propa- 
ganda and  legislative  work  must  be  car- 
ried on  with  an  absurdly  small  budget. 

The  theory,  after  all,  that  it  is  best 
to  work  first  for  the  proper  tool  and 
then  to  use  it  for  good  legislation  is 
not  a  bad  one,  but  with  women,  at  least, 
it  does  work.  They  cannot  and  do  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  suffering  around 
them ;  and  suffrage  women,  differ  from 
others  principally  in  this,  that  their  work 
for  enfranchisement  has  given  them 
better  acquaintance  with  social  condi- 
tions, and  has  made  them  more  respon- 
sive to  appeals  for  funds  and  service. 

When  Miss  Robinson  writes  that  so- 
cial workers  should  remember  "that 
there  is  one  class  of  the  community  who 
are  deliberately  refusing  all  aid  to  so- 
cial work  of  every  kind,"  she  forgets 
that  the  majority  of  social  workers  are 
suffragists,  and  that  they  find  their  best 
moral  and  financial  backing  coming 
from  the  class  of  women  who,  through 
knowledge  of  social  needs  and  the 
causes  of  delinquency  and  crime  have 
come  to  believe  that  women  need  the 
ballot.  M.  L.  M.  ELLIOTT. 

[President   Equal    Suffrage   League.] 

Baltimore. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  etiquette  of  journalism  and  do 
not  know  if  you  are  obliged  to  print  all 
communications  addressed  to  you,  so 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  blaming  you  for 
printing  the  letter  headed  Suffrage  and 
Relief  in  your  issue  of  December  26. 
But  I  do  wish  to  protest  against  such 
a  flagrantly  unjust  and  misleading 
statement  appearing  in  your  columns. 

Suffragists  need  no  championship  of 
mine  to  prove  to  your  intelligent  read- 
ers the  falseness  of  such  a  childish  ac- 
cusation. From  its  first  breath  Equal 
Suffrage  has  been  called  hard  names  by 
vindictive  opponents  and  held  respon- 
sible for  all  evils  from  drought  to  free 
love,  but  this  is  really  going  too  far  at 
this  time  when  suffragists  here  and 
militants  in  England  are  alike  putting 
before  everything  else  the  great  world- 
wide need  and  giving  to  it  their  best 
work.  FANNY  S.  H.  HALL. 

Bangor,  Me. 

COLORADO 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  subscriber  to 
THE  SURVEY,  Mr.  Fitch's  article  on  the 
Colorado  strike  conditions  particularly 
interested  me.  I  have  talked  it  over 
with  a  number  of  the  Colorado  men  who 
have  been  active  in  the  matter  from 
various  viewpoints,  and  while  none  of 
the  radicals  from  either  the  operator's 
or  the  miner's  standpoint  agrees  with 
the  article,  it  seems  to  most  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  be  merely  intelligent 
watchers  that  Mr.  Fitch's  work  gives  a 
better,  a  more  intelligent  and  a  more 
searching  analysis  of  the  situation  than 
any  other  one  article  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds that  have  appeared  in  American 
print. 


I  think  he  leaves  out  only  one  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  situation :  namely,  the 
fact  that  the  state  auditor  of  Colorado, 
a  labor  candidate,  very  severely  em- 
barrassed the  governor  in  financing  the 
state  militia 'and  that  the  resulting  en- 
listment of  mine  guards  was  due  in 
great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  lives  of 
the  reliable  militiamen,  who  depended 
upon  their  pay  for  their  families'  sup- 
port, were  rendered  unbearable  by  fail- 
ure to  receive  their  pay  promptly. 

Besides  being  a  very  intelligent  ar- 
ticle, the  paper  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
masterly  piece  of  journalistic  reporting, 
and  as  an  old  newspaper  man  this  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  me.  I  have  seen 
Fitch's  work  before  only  in  his  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  but  if  his  work  is 
as  searching  and  accurate  as  his  Colo- 
rado report,  THE  SURVEY  is  even  more 
valuable  than  I  thought  it. 

Denver,    Col. 

SURVEY  WANTED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  response  to  a  no- 
tice you  kindly  inserted  for  me  some 
weeks  ago,  asking  whether  anyone  would 
like  my!  SURVEYS,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  interesting  letters  requesting 
them  forwarded  to  various  points  of  so- 
cial work,  etc.  Since  I  could  only  an- 
swer one  application  in  the  affirmative,  I 
shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  allow  me 
room  once  more— this  time  to  subjoin 
the  list  of  applicants  (except  the  first) 
with  a  request  that  other  readers  will,  if; 
possible,  send  THE  SURVEY  to  these  ap- 
preciative potential  readers? 

Mrs.  Joel  Welty.  W.  C.  T.  U..  730 
Columbia  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

(Mrs.  Welty  is  a  subscriber  to  THE 
SURVEY,  but  can  distribute  other  copies 
among  W.  C.  T.  U.  officers  throughout 
the  state.) 

Miss  Helen  Child,  Secretary  Neigh- 
borhood Workers,  Freeport,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mattie  Louise  Foster,  Memorial 
Institute,  Richmond  and  Tecumseth 
Streets,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Miss  Marguerite  Schneider,  Rowland  j 
Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  George  K.  Whiteside,  Vineland. 
N.  J. 

Miss  Katherine     Pettit,     Pine  Moun-  ; 
tain  Settlement  School,  Pine  Mounta 
Harlan  County,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Guthrie.  Talbot  Epileptic  Cole 
Clayton,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Mrs.    Charles   Myers,   Collins   Center, ' 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Irving,  P.  O.  Burnt  Ranch,  Cal. 

Public    Library.    Kensington,    Conn. 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WHICH  ? 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  An  official  in  a 
die  West  state  desires  to  read  a  sin: 
book  on  social  welfare.  His  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  prospects  of  much 
social  legislation  likely  to  be  discussed 
during  the  next  year.  Will  not  the  read- 
ers of  THE  SURVEY  suggest  what  single 
volume  would  be  likely  to  be  of  most 
service  to  a  state  official  who  has  not 
been  especially  interested  in  social  prob- 
lems and  has  not  been  a  reader  of  THE 
SURVEY  or  other  social  literature? 

New  York.  E.  G.  ROUTZAHN. 


A  National  Employment  Reserve 

By  N.  I.  Stone 


Maintaining  Employment  in  Germany 

By  Alix  Westerkamp 


The  U.  S.  Indian  Medical  Service 

By  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  M.D. 

News  of  the  Week  : 

Death  of  Katharine  Coman 
The  Minimum  Wage  Hearings 
Mother-Teachers  Upheld 
Mr.  Walsh  on  the  Foundations 
End  of  the  Civil  Seryke  Clash 


Platform  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
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Wanted  :   1  80  Survey  Readers 

at  $10  each,  to  make  good  a  loss  of  $1800  in  large 
contributions  to  our  working  fund. 

These  $10  "Co-operators"  are  the  backbone  and  sinews  of  The 
Survey,  and  make  possible  the  general  work. 

Send  for  our  last  annual  report,  which  shows  how  we  used  this 
fund  last  year. 

15" 

& 

I 

The  GIST  of  IT— 

American  Woman's  Peace  Part 
was  founded  last  week  in  a  mood  c 
thoughtful  enthusiasm  that  is  described  ; 
nothing  short  of  spiritual  in  quality.  I 
both  platform  and  plans  the  party  decri| 
American  armament  and  urges  measures  t 
stop  the  present  war  as  well  as  to  make  fo 
future  peace.  It  proposes  to  call  an  inter 
national  conference  of  pacifists  if  Presiden 
Wilson  cannot  summon  neutral  nations  t 
consider  the  state  of  a  distracted  work 
Page  433. 


voters  of  Illinois  adopted  a  se 
of  principles,  chiefly  on  social  ques 
tions,  at  the  recent  Woman's  Legislativi 
Congress  held  in  Chicago  to  secure  co 
operation  between  legislators  and  voters 
Page  449. 

'J'HE  cure  for  unemployment  is  to  pui 
men  at  work.  Let  the  government  pro- 
vide work  reserves  just  as  it  does  bank  re- 
serves for  hard  times,  argues  Mr.  Stone- 
take  over  road-building  as  a  national  job 
for  the  unemployed,  or  such  of  them  as  can 
.leave  home  and  have  muscle  for  pick  and 
spade.  Page  439. 

QERMANY'S  problem  of  unemployment, 
tremendously  more  complicated  than 
ours,  has  been  faced  with  a  thoroughness 
that  might  shame  peaceful  but  half-idle 
America.  A  big  part  of  it  is  among  women 
with  enlisted  husbands,  idle  hands  and  bare 
cupboards.  Page  441. 

gESIDES  the  recommendations  of  its 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  mayor's 
Commission  on  Unemployment,  Chicago 
has  now  a  detailed  program  for  work  and 
relief  drafted  by  the  Municipal  Markets 
Commission.  Page  442. 

EMPLOYERS,  employes  and  trades 
unionists  are  pretty  well  split  over  a 
minimum  wage  for  New  York,  but  social 
workers  were  solidly  for  it  at  the  hearings 
last  week.  Page  435. 

J?RANCE  is  planning  schools  of  industria 

training  for  her    war    cripples. 
447. 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  has  gotten  the 
resignations  of  the  three  New  York 
state  civil  service  commissioners,  and  thus 
ended  the  commission's  resounding  "clash." 
Page  436. 

TRINITY  Parish,  down  at  the  tip  end  of 
old  New  York,  has  made  a  social  sur- 
vey of  the  6,400  souls  who  live  tucked  in 
along  the  edges  of  the  world's  greatest  nest 
of  skyscrapers.  Page  448. 

TRACHOMA  and  tuberculosis,  chief  of 
the  many  infectious  scourges  among 
American  Indians,  have  been  tackled  by 
the  federal  Indian  Medical  Service.  Page 
444. 

J_)ICKENS  or  Hugo  would  have  found 
fair  grist  for  their  mills  in  Boston's 
dump  heaps,  studied  by  the  Massachusetts 
Child  Labor  Committee.  Five  hundred 
child-scavengers  were  at  work  in  the  sal- 
vage of  rags  and  rubbish.  Page  435. 


eossazo: 


SHE   IMMIGRATION    BILL    AND 
REVOLUTIONISTS 

FOR  THE  THIRD  time  an  immi- 
gration restriction  bill  containing  a 
literacy  test  is  in  the  hands  of  a  presi- 
dent, having  been  passed  by  Congress. 
In  the  two  former  instances  executive 
veto  was  exercised  by  Presidents  Cleve- 
land and  Taft.  President  Wilson  has 
stated  his  disapproval  of  the  literacy  test, 
but  whether  he  considers  other  features 
of  the  bill  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
warrant  his  giving  the  present  bill  his 
signature  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  The  conference  report  on  the  bill  re- 
oves  the  proposed  exclusion  of 
Negroes;  extends  exemption  from  the 
literacy  test  to  those  coming  to  this 
country  to  escape  religious  persecution; 
abandons  the  proposed  exemption  from 
the  literacy  test  of  Belgian  agricultural 
laborers;  increases  the  head  tax  to  $6, 
with  none  for  minor  children  accompany- 
ing their  parents;  retains  the  strict 
amendment  against  the  admission  of 
those  who  believe  in  polygamy;  and  in- 
cludes various  provisions  designed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  handling  immi- 
gration. 

A  new  attack  on  the  bill  comes  from 
those  who  see  in  parts  of  it  an  insidious 
effort  to  exclude  political  revolutionists. 
The  present  law  excludes  "anarchists, 
or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  all  forms  of  law,  or  who  disbelieve  in 
or  are  opposed  to  organized  govern- 
ment, or  who  advocate  the  assassination 
of  public  officials."  The  present  bill 
adds  those 

"who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful 
destruction  of  property ;  persons  who  are 
members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  or- 
ganization entertaining  and  teaching  dis- 
belief in  or  opposition  to  organized  gov- 
ernment, or  who  advocate  or  teach  the 
duty,  necessity,  or  prooriety  of  the  un- 
lawful assaulting  or  killing  of  any  offi- 
cer or  officers,  either  of  specific  indi- 
viduals or  of  officers  generally,  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  other  organized  government,  because 
of  his  or  their  official  character  or  who 
advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruc- 
tion of  property." 

This  provision,  according  to  Paul 
Kennaday,  secretary  of  the  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom,  would  bar  out  such 
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revolutionists  as  Madame  Breshkovsky 
and  Marie  Sukloff,  and  even  those  guilty 
of  such  conduct  as  that  displayed  by  the 
revolutionary  heroes  who  threw  prop- 
erty into  the  water  at  Boston.  He  con- 
tends that  there  is  no  safeguard  in  the 
provision  "that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons 
convicted  of  an  offense  purely  political, 
not  involving  moral  turpitude."  For  he 
points  out  that  Russian  court  records 
which  would  probably  be  adduced  will 
not  show  that  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  a  "purely  political  act."  And 
the  political  revolutionist  would  find  it 
difficult  to  prove  this  or  controvert  the 
record.  Without  right  of  counsel  and  in 
a  hearing  from  which  press  and  public 
are  specifically  excluded,  his  case  is 
heard  by  a  board  of  inquiry.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  secretary  of  labor 
but  the  decision  of  that  official  is  final 
and  must  be  rendered  "solely  upon  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  board  of  in- 
quiry." 


Platform  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party 

'T'HE  immediate  calling  of  a 
•*  convention  of  neutral  nations 
in  the  interest  of  early  peace. 

Limitation  of  armaments  and 
the  nationalization  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

Organized  opposition  to  mili- 
tarism in  our  own  country. 

Education  of  youth  in  the  ideals 
of  peace. 

Democratic  control  of  foreign 
policies. 

The  further  humanising  of  gov- 
ernments by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women. 

Concert  of  nations  to  supersede 
"balance  of  powers." 

Action  toward  the  gradual  or- 
ganization of  the  world  to  substi- 
tute law  for  war. 

The  substitution  of  an  interna- 
tional police  for  rival  armies  and 
navies. 

Removal  of  the  economic  causes 
of  war. 

The  appointment  by  our  govern- 
ment of  a  commission  of  men  and 
women,  with  an  adequate  appro- 
priation, to  promote  international 
peace. 


A  WOMAN'S  PEACE  PARTY  FULL 
FLEDGED  FOR  ACTION 

THE  CONFERENCE  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  9-10,  referred  to  in  the 
last  number  of  THE  SURVEY,  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  with  a  definite  program 
for  constructive  peace  and  a  vigorous 
platform.  The  form  of  organization 
was  purposely  left  elastic.  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  the  president,  is  to  choose  her 
own  secretary  and  treasurer  in  Chi- 
cago. The  other  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board  are  the  four  vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  White  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer of  Meadville,  Pa.,  Mns.  Post  of 
Washington  and  Mrs.  Henry  Villard  of 
New  York. 

Further  details  in  regard  to  organiza- 
tion may  be  secured  direct  from  Miss 
Addams  at  Hull  House.  Any  woman's 
organization  desiring  to  organize  also  as 
a  peace  circle  may  join  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  on  annual  payment  of  $5 
and  sustaining  membership  is  also  open 
to  all  women,  the  annual  fee  being  $1. 

The  conference  was  made  up  of  a 
hundred  and  more  representatives  of 
national  women's  associations.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
held  diverse  points  of  view,  but  they  did 
their  work  with  a  constructive  quality 
of  mind  and  an  enthusiasm  which  had 
in  it  a  strong  note  of  spiritual  distinc- 
tion. 

The  degree  of  public  interest  in  the 
matter  was  amply  demonstrated  at  the 
open  meeting  on  Sunday.  The  ball- 
room of  the  New  Willard  hotel  was 
filled,  there  was  an  overflow  meeting, 
and  still  500  people  had  to  be  turned 
away.  At  this  meeting,  presided  over 
by  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  addresses  were 
made  by  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence,  of  England,  Madam  Rosika 
Schwimmer,  N  of  Hungary,  the  Rev. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Harriet  Stanton 
Blatch  and  Janet  Richards.  Mrs.  Catt 
was  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
which  was  made  up  of  representatives 
from  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  preamble  to  the  program,  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
reads  as  follows: 

"WE,  WOMEN  of  the  United  States, 
assembled  in  behalf  of  world  peace, 
grateful  for  the  security  of  our  own 
country,  but  sorrowing  for  the  misery 
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Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plainiealer 


X 


"WILLIAM,  DO  YOU  HEAR  ME?    BRING  THAT  BOY  OVER 
WHERE  THE  ROCKING  HORSES  ARE." 


of  all  involved  in  the  present  struggle 
among  warring  nations,  do  hereby  band 
ourselves  together  to  demand  that  war 
should  be  abolished. 

"Equally  with  men  pacifists,  we  un- 
derstand that  planned-for,  legalized, 
wholesale,  human  slaughter  is  today  the 
sum  of  all  villainies.  As  women,  we 
feel  a  peculiar  moral  passion  of  revolt 
against  both  the  cruelty  and  the  waste 
of  war. 

"As  women,  we  are  especially  the 
custodians  of  the  life  of  the  ages.  We 
will  no  longer  consent  to  its  reckless 
destruction.  As  women  we  are  par- 
ticularly charged  with  the  nurture  of 
childhood  and  with  the  care  of  the  help- 
less and  the  unfortunate.  We  will  not 
longer  accept  without  protest  that  added 
burden  of  maimed  and  invalid  men  and 
poverty  stricken  widows  and  orphans 
which  war  places  upon  us. 

"As  women  we  have  builded  by  the 
patient  drudgery  of  'the  past  the  basic 
foundation  of  the  home  and  of  peaceful 
industry.  We  will  not  longer  endure 
without  a  protest  which  must  be  heard 
and  heeded  by  men  that  hoary  evil 
which  in  an  hour  destroys  the  social 
structure  that  centuries  of  toil  have 
reared. 

"As  women  we  are  called  upon  to 
start  each  generation  onward  toward  a 
better  humanity.  We  will  not  longer 
tolerate  without  determined  opposition 
that  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  rea- 
son and  justice  by  which  war  and  all 
that  makes  for  war  today  renders  im- 
potent the  idealism  of  the  race. 

"Therefore,  as  the  mother  half  of  hu- 
manity, we  demand  that  our  right  to  be 
considered  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
concerning  not  alone  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  nations  be  recognized  and 
respected. 

"We  demand  that  women  be  given  a 
share  in  deciding  between  war  and  peace 
in  all  the  courts  of  high  debate;  within 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  in- 


dustrial order,  and  the  state. 

"So  protesting,  and  so  demanding,  we 
hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  national 
organization  to  be  called  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party. 

"We  hereby  adopt  the  following  as 
our  platform  of  principles,  some  of  the 
items  of  which  have  been  accepted  by 
a  majority  vote,  and  more  of  which 
have  been  the  unanimous  choice  of  those 
attending  the  conference  which  had  in- 
itiated the  formation  of  this  organiza- 
tion. We  have  sunk  all  differences  of 
opinion  on  minor  matters  and  given 
freedom  of  expression  to  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  in  the  details  of  our 
platform  and  in  our  statement  of  ex- 
planation and  information  in  a  common 
desire  to  make  our  woman's  protest 
against  war  and  all  that  makes  for  war 
vocal,  commanding  and  effective.  We 
ivelcome  to  our  membership  all  who  are 
in  substantial  sympathy  with  that  funda- 
mental purpose  of  our  organization 
whether  or  not  they  can  accept  in  full 
our  detailed  statement  of  principles. 
[Italics  ours.] 

"The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  enlist  all  American  women  in  arous- 
ing the  nations  to  respect  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  and  to  abolish  war. 

The  platform,  as  adopted,  is  given  in 
another  column.  It  was  supplemented 
by  a  statement  of  information  and  ex- 
planation, which  will  be  sent  out  to  still 
further  elucidate  the  Program  for  Con- 
structive Peace,  in  four  main  parts, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.  To  secure  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, the  party  urges  our  government 
to  call  a  conference  of  neutral  nations, 
or  failing  to  secure  such  an  official  con- 
ference, the  party  itself  will  call  an  un- 
official conference  of  pacifists  from  the 
world  over. 

II.  To  insure  such  terms  of  settlement 
as  will  prevent  this  war  from  being  but 


the  prelude  to  new  wars :  no  provinc 
should  be  transferred  against  the  wi. 
of  its  people;  no  indemnities  assesse 
save  when  recognized  internationa 
law  has  been  violated;  no  treaty  or  in 
ternational  arrangement  of  any  sor 
should  be  entered  upon  unless  ratifici 
by  representatives  of  the  people. 

III.  To  place  the  peace  of  the  worh 
on   securer   foundations :     foreign  poli 
cies  should  not  be  aimed  at  creating  al 
liances   to   maintain     the     "balance   o: 
power"   but   to   establish   a   "concert  o: 
nations,"  with  courts  for  the  settlemen 
of  all  disputes,  an  international  congress 
possessed  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive  powers   over   international   affairs 
and   an   international   police   force;   the 
first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  a 
permanent  league  of  neutral  nations,  or 
league   of   peace;   the   league   of   peace 
and  national  disarmament  should  be  ef- 
fected as  soon  as  this  peace  program  is 
subscribed  to  by     nations     of  sufficient 
power  to  insure  protection  to  those  dis- 
armed;   pending    general    disarmament, 
all  manufactures  of  war  material  should 
be  national   property;  neutralization   of 
the  sea     with     complete     protection  of 
private  property  at  sea;  national  and  in- 
ternational  action    to   remove   the   eco- 
nomic causes  of  war;  and  "the  democra- 
cies of  the  world  should  be  extended  and 
re-enforced  by     general     application  of 
the  principle  of  self-government  includ- 
ing the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women." 

IV.  As    an    immediate    national    pro- 
gram:  the     organization     approves  the 
peace  treaties  negotiated  by  the  United 
States    with    thirty   nations,    stipulating 
delay  and  investigation  for  a  year  be- 
fore  war   may   be   declared;   protesting 
against  increase     of     armament  by  the 
United  States;  and  recommends  to  the 
President  that  he  create  a  commission, 
with   adequate   appropriation,   "to  work 
for  the     prevention     of     war     and  the 
formulation  of  the  most  compelling  and 
practical  methods     of     world  organiza- 
tion." 

The  conference  further  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

RESOLVED:  That  we  denounce  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  we  are 
capable  the  concerted  attempt  now  being 
made  to  force  this  country  into  still 
further  preparedness  for  war.  We  de- 
sire to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
higher  attributes  of  our  common  hu- 
manity to  help  us  unmask  this  menace 
to  our  civilization. 

A  committee  on  plan  of  action,  who 
report  was  adopted,  recommended 
formation  of  a  national  legislative  cc 
mittee  and  local  legislative  committe 
the  endorsement  of  the  Grosser  bill,  the 
presentation  of  the  embassies  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  sending  abroad  of  a  com- 
mission on  the  effects  of  war  on  women. 

It  further  recommended  the  holding 
of  mass  meetings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, preferably  simultaneously,  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  program.  It  suggested  the 
promotion  of  a  peace  propaganda 
through  existing  organizations,  especial- 
ly women's  organizations,  and  in  the 
public  schools.  It  adopted  a  plan  of  co- 
operation both  with  the  press  and  with 
artists  as  a  means  to  adequate  publicity. 
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ANY    MINDS   ON   THE    MINI- 
MUM WAGE 

THE  JOHN  WANAMAKER  COM- 
placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $9  or  $10  a  week  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  in  New  York 
city,  January  7-10. 

Klthough  the  hearings  of  the  commis- 
were  held  to  give  those  interested 
in  wage  legislation  a  last  chance  for 
testimony  before  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  little  posi- 
tive criticism,  aside  from  the  Wana- 
maker  declaration,  was  submitted  by 
employers.  The  majority  seemed  to 
teeter  between  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  their  opposition  to  a  mini- 
mum wage  and  fear  of  antagonizing 
public  sentiment  by  advocating  low  pay. 

Percy  S.  Straus,  president  of  the 
New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Company,  would  not  oppose  a 
law  such  as  the  Massachusetts  mini- 
mum wage  law  (whereby  enforcement 
is  not  compulsory).  But  Mr.  Straus 
thought  it  impossible  to  fix  a  certain 
sum  as  a  living  wage  for  all  women 
since  "there  is  efficiency  in  living  as 
well  as  in  work." 

"You  mean,"  interposed  Mary  Dreier 

member  of  the  commission,  "that  some 

rls  know  how  to  sew  and  cook  after 

ark  or  go  without  food." 
[r.    Straus   thereupon   admitted   that 

ere  is  a  point  below  which  none  can 

e,  but  he  was  non-committal  as  to  the 

Dint  or  the  remedy. 

Leslie  Graff  of  B.  Altman  and  Com- 
pany opposed  a  minimum  wage  law, 
"from  the  employes'  standpoint,"  be- 
cause it  would  drive  women  from  posi- 
tions which  require  no  ability  and  fill 
their  places  with  efficient  workers. 

"You  object  then,"  said  Mr.  Elkus, 
to  shifting  unemployment  from  the 
capable  to  the  incapable." 

The  hearings  particularly  empha- 
sized the  ignorance  of  the  average  em- 
ployer about  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  his  tendency  to  look  at  the  indus- 
trial field  through  the  narrow  slit  of  a 
particular  business.  Employes  who  tes- 
tified were  more  definite  in  stating  their 
attitude  toward  a  minimum  wage  law, 
but  in  many  instances  they  too  showed 
absolute  lack  of  conception  as  to  what 
such  a  law  would  mean. 

Since  the  majority  who  testified  were 
members  of  trade  unions,  the  potency 
of  organization  to  raise  women's  wages 
was  the  rock  on  which  they  split.  On 
the  one  side,  the  minority,  were  those 
who  declared  that  if  the  effort  of  try- 
ing to  pass  a  law  was  diverted  into 
organizing  the  workers,  in  time  all  evils 
would  be  remedied.  On  the  other  side, 
were  those  who  deplored  this  "exag- 
gerated notion  of  unionism  for  all  un- 
derpaid workers." 

This     difference     of     opinion      was 


brought  to  a  focus  when  John  Mitchell, 
former  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission,  was  quizzed  on 
the  stand  by  Samuel  Gompers,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission and  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  "If  women  are 
to  be  constantly  regarded  as  wards  of 
the  state,"  queried  Mr.  Gompers,  "is  it 
not  in  conflict  with  equality  of  the  sexes?" 

Mr.  Mitchell  pointed  to  the  laws  al- 
ready passed  restricting  hours  of  work 
for  women,  night  work  of  women,  etc., 
and  added:  "To  my  mind  the  rights  of 
citizenship  do  not  imply  doing  all  the 
things  that  men  are  doing."  That  he 
might  not  perjure  his  position  as  cham- 
pion of  women's  rights,  President  Gom- 
pers offered  a  substitute  plan  of  institu- 
ting a  legal  minimum  wage  for  minors. 

Although  Hugh  Frayne  declared  that 
"agitation  for  a  minimum  wage  does 
not  come  from  the  labor  movement,  but 
from  representatives  of  colleges  and  so- 
cial workers  who  have  no  authority  to 
speak,"  it  was  these  very  professors 
and  social  workers  who  shed  the  light  on 
minimum  wage  legislation  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  commission. 


Child  Scavengers 

HE  first  serious     study    of    "child    scaven- 
gers" has  just  been  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Child  Labor  Committee.     Although 
it  is  probable  that  this  evil  exists  to  a  large  extent 
throughout  the  country,  the  committee  has  chosen  for 
its  study,  children  in    Boston  and  vicinity. 

At  one  dump,  55  children   from  five  to  fourteen 
years  old  were  picking  over  the  rubbish.     At  each 
step  they  stirred  up  dust,  and  the  odor  of  the  dump 
was  vile.    One  youngster  selected  rags,  which  he  was 
collecting  in  a  rusty  old  tin  tub.    A  little  girl  of  nine 
or  ten  was  raking  the  refuse  with  her  hands  to  get 
bits  of  kindling  wood,  which  she  made  into  a  bundle. 
Another  child  searched  for  rusty  milk  cans,  and  still 
another  for    boxes    of    paper.    Massa- 
chusetts newspapers  reported  a  case  in 
Woburn,  where     three     children  under 
seven  years  died  as  a  result  of  drinking 
poison  from  a  discarded  bottle. 

In  one  Boston  school  district  125  of 
the  2,128  boys  and  girls  under  four- 
teen were  engaged  in  this  work.  The 
investigators  estimated  that  more  than 
500  children  in  Boston  were  so  engaged. 
The  Boston  Board  of  Health  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  committee's  study  has  passed 
a  regulation  excluding  from  rubbish 
dumps  any  person  not  employed  by  the 
lessee  of  the  land,  placing  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  excluding  all  but 
persons  in  his  employ.  Existing  child 
labor  laws  prohibit  him  from  employing 
children. 

"Bag  boys"  in  the  market  district 
were  also  investigated  by  the  committee. 
These  children  search  for  fruit,  vege- 
tables, ice,  pieces  of  meat,  fish  heads — 
almost  anything  which  can  be  eaten  or 
sold.  The  technical  name  of  material 
so  gathered  is  "stuff."  Bag  boys  also 
pick  over  ash  barrels  and  find  even 
worse  rubbish  than  in  the  market  dis- 
trict. The  committee  finds  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  material  collected  by 
bag  boys  in  the  market  district,  freight 
vards  and  wharfs  is  stolen. 
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Of  the  2,128  children  in  the  school 
district  investigated,  500  went  for  ice, 
117  to  the  market  for  produce,  83  for 
fish,  and  61  for  potatoes. 

Another  so-called  scavenger  industry 
is  the  gathering  of  wood  and  coal. 
Eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the 
group  of  children  gathered  wood,  225 
selling  it  outside  their  families.  The 
committee  found  small  boys  and  even 
girls,  unspeakably  dirty  and  ragged, 
struggling  with  loads  heavy  enough  for 
two  laborers.  Coal  gathering  frequent- 
ly involves  trespassing,  and  the  work  in 
railroad  yards  is  very  dangerous. 

'It  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
problem  than  with  problems  of  regular 
child  employment.  In  some  instances 
the  family  needs  outweigh  even  the 
evils  of  dirty  habits  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  steal.  Regulation  by  license  is 
the  usual  remedy  when  prohibition  is 
thought  too  drastic,  but  sufficient  en- 
forcing authority  ought  to  be  provided 
before  regulation  is  attempted. 

END  OF  CIVIL   SERVICE   CLASH 
AND  COMMISSION 

THE  THREE  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, whose  investigation  of  the 
New  York  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  with  its  excursive  inquiry 
into  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, has  been  discussed  at  length  in 
THE  SURVEY,  have  handed  their  resig- 
nations to  Governor  Whitman  to  take 
effect  February  1. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Governor  Whit- 
man had  planned  legislation  to  oust  the 
commission,  which  was  under  charges 
by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  violating  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  civil  service  law. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the 
main  undertakings  of  the  state  commis- 
sion was  to  discredit  the  work  and  quali- 
fications of  a  special  staff  of  examiners 
of  charitable  institutions,  appointed 
without  examination.  Evidence  of  the 
ability  of  this  staff  was  furnished  at  a 
new  examination  for  the  position, 
framed  by  the  local  civil  service  com- 
mission to  discover  qualifications  for 
social  work.  Of  750  who  applied,  only 
109  made  the  eligible  list.  But  sixteen 
of  the  special  staff  took  the  examina- 
tion, fourteen  succeeded  in  reaching  the 


eligible  list  and  Ida  M.  Robins,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  special  staff,  ranked 
first. 

/CORRECTION  MADE  BY  THE 
Ii  COLORADO  OPERATORS 

PRESIDENT  J.  F.  WELBORN  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
in  a  bulletin  issued  January  2, — one  of 
the  regular  series  of  the  Colorado  coal 
operators — takes  back  what  the  "com- 
mittee of  coal  mine  managers"  stated  in 
August,  1914,  about  the  high  salaries 
of  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. 

The  August  bulletin  declared  that  the 
strike  leaders  were  drawing  salaries 
running  from  $42  a  day  to  $32,000  a 
year.  These  charges  were  denied  at  the 
time  by  the  officials  of  the  miners'  union. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
December  5,  1914,  that  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  miners'  organization  proved 
the  charges  false  and  Mr.  Welborn, 
when  testifying  in  December  before  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations,  admitted  that  the  charges 
were  based  on  nothing  better  than  a 
newspaper  article,  the  original  source 
of  which  he  could  not  remember. 

The  following  is  the  statement  now 
made  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Wel- 
born: 

"On  August  25th  the  operators  issued 
a  bulletin  in  which  was  given  some 
figures  stated  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  for  the  period  ended  No- 
vember 30th,  1914.  These  figures  gave 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  strike  in  Colo- 
rado. 

"The  material  given  in  that  bulletin 
was  taken  from  the  newspaper  account 
of  the  report. 

"We  are  now  authoritatively  advised 
that  the  figures  referred  to  covered  the 
period  of  an  entire  year  instead  of  for 
only  nine  weeks,  as  stated  in  the  Bul- 
letin. We  are  also  advised  that  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  case  would  have 
been: 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  one  year's  salary . .  $2,395.72 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  one  year's  expenses  1,667.20 

John  McLennan,  one  year's  salary.  1,214.00 

John  McLennan,  one  year's  expenses  1,469.55 
John  R.  Lawson,  one  year's  salary 

and   expenses    2,773.40 

"Mother"  Jones,  one  year's  salary. . 

"Mother"  Jones,  one  year's  expenses  1,728.62 


"Lest  there  should  be  the  slightes 
misunderstanding  in  any  quarter,  o 
any  injustice  be  done  to  anyone,  thi 
Bulletin  containing  the  correction  wil 
be  sent  to  everyone  receiving  the  othe 
Bulletin  or  the  bound  volume,  contain 
ing  the  assembled  Bulletins." 
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OTHER-TEACHERS    UPHELI 
BY  FINAL  AUTHORITY 


THE  HIGHEST  educational  au- 
thority in  the  state  of  New  York,  Com- 
missioner John  H.  Finley,  has  decidec 
that  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Edu- 
cation cannot  dismiss  a  married  womar 
teacher  for  becoming  a  mother.  This 
will  in  all  probability  end  the  teacher- 
mother  controversy  which  has  engaged 
the  New  York  city  board  for  over  two 
years. 

Dr.  Finley's  opinion  was  given  in  thr 
case  of  Bridget  C.  Peixotto,  carried  to 
him  on  appeal  after  the  highest  court  in 
the  state  had  decided  that  the  matter 
was  one  for  the  educational  authoritie> 
to  settle.  The  ground  of  Mrs.  Peixot- 
to's  dismissal  was  "neglect  of  duty,"  her 
"neglect"  being  absence  to  bear  a  child1. 

"The  board  should  have  .  .  .  given 
at  least  as  favorable  consideration  to 
an  absence  for  childbirth  as  is  normal- 
ly given  to  absences  asked  for  reasons 
of  personal  convenience,  of  minor  or 
grave  illness,"  said  Dr.  Finley.  "Dis- 
missal for  'general  inefficiency'  would  be 
warranted  if  upon  return  a  teacher  was 
found  to  be  unable  after  trial  to  perform 
school  duties.  But  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  a  reasonable,  unwilful  ab- 
sence, due  to  a  natural  unavoidable 
cause,  could  be  construed  as  neglect  of 
duty;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  an  absence  for  the  most  highly 
creditable  social  reason  should  be  so 
treated." 

While  this  decision  applies  only  to  the 
Peixotto  case,  it  is  believed  that  it  wil) 
lead  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  dozen 
other  mother-teachers  who  have  been 
removed  by  the  board. 

The  dismissal  of  teachers  for  matern- 
ity, says  Dr.  Finley,  can  be  made  possi- 
ble only  through  legislation  making  itj 
lawful  to  discharge  a  teacher  in  senrl 
ice,  because  of  marriage.  Meanwhile,  he 
declares,  it  is  the  duty  of  board  to  abide 
by  his  decision. 


WETS  VS.  DRYS 

A  tug  of  war  at  Mid- 
land Beach  by  blind  women 
and  their  guides,  guests  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Blind 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities. 


Common  Welfare 
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REAT  FOUNDATIONS  AND  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 


•  FRANK  P.  WALSH,  chairman  of 

e  United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations,  has  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  the  social  center 
movement.  Appropriately  enough,  it 
was  in  the  open  forum  of  Public  School 
No.  62,  Essex  and  Hester  Streets  in  the 
heart  of  the  East  Side  that  he  spoke 
Sunday  night,  outlining  how  it  was  that 
the  commission  had  come  from  Colo- 
ado  to  New  York,  and  was  to  follow  up 
hearings  into  a  labor  war  with  hear- 
beginning  this  week  on  the  great 
dilanthropic  foundations. 

Mr.  Walsh  traced  the  development  of 

Drk  from  the  small  citizen  who  owned 
own  tools  and  sold  his  own  output, 

the  far-flung  industry  where  not  only 
the  worker  does  not  come  in  touch  with 
real  owner,  but  his  foreman  doesn't, 
the     superintendent,     or     even     the 

neral  manager.  He  traced  in  turn  the 
control  of  absentee  capitalism  from  the 
lumber  camps  of  the  Northwest,  and  the 
•trike  districts  of  Colorado,  back  to 
lanhattan  Island. 

When  the  government  of  the  smallest 

vnship  yields  to  such  an  industrial 
ontrol,  it  is  a  threat  of  control  over  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  To  il- 
lustrate how  far  such  control  has  gone, 
he  pictured  a  "closed  town,"  on  com- 
pany-owned land,  with  company-owned 
houses  and  schools,  with  wire  barriers 
above  its  board  fences;  with  state  can- 
vasses passing  without  political  meetings 
and  discussion,  with  100  votes  counted 
against  a  workmen's  compensation  meas- 
ure to  six  for  it,  when  it  would  have 
meant  redress  to  the  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies for  death  or  injury. 

To  illustrate  the  development  of  this 
"foreign  ownership,"  Mr.  Walsh  pointed 
to  the  eight  New  York  directors  of  the 
b'oard  of  fifteen  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company.  He  challenged  the 
"benevolent  despotism"  which  rested  its 
case  on  giving  assurance  that  employes 
are  well  treated.  Where  workers  are 
well  dressed,  well  fed,  but  robbed  of  the 
rights  of  free  men,  we  are  as  much  con- 
cerned, said  Mr.  Walsh,  as  where  men 
are  fighting.  He  maintained  that 
two  counties  in  Colorado  are  con- 
trolled by  the  coal  operators.  Under 
certain  conditions  those  two  counties 
could  control  the  state  at  an  election, 
and  Colorado  could  in  turn  decide  the 
election  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  all  those  who  are' 
concerned  in  the  perpetuation  of  democ- 
racy among  us  are  concerned  in  this 
breakdown  of  republican  government  in 
Colorado. 

Again,  injury  to  the  weakest  person 
in  industry  or  out  of  industry  is  the 
concern  of  every  person  in  the  United 
States.  Do  owners  of  these  great  indus- 
tries know  how  they  are  carried  on,  or 
are  they  just  concerned  in  dividends? 
The  fundamental  causes  of  industrial 


unrest  have  to  do  with  men's  relations 
to  the  natural  wealth  which  men  have  a 
right  to  go  to,  to  wrest  a  livelihood 
from  nature.  In  Mr.  Walsh's  words,  an 
investigation  therefore  of  the  great 
American  foundations  created  for  al- 
leged philanthropic  purposes  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  of  industrial  un- 
rest before  the  commission. 

The  benefactions  of  the  world  last 
year  amounted  roughly  to  $300,000,- 
000 — principally  gifts  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  income,  of  one  great  foun- 
dation was  $14,000,000,  or  four  times 
more  than  the  appropriations  spent  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  field.  How  was  that  income 
obtained?  Is  there  any  way  to  produce 
wealth  save  by  the  labor  of  human  be- 
ings ?  If  property  is  so  produced,  under 
a  democracy,  who  shall  have  the  first 
say  as  to  what  becomes  of  it,  but  the 
man  who  produces  it? 

Workmen  are  asking: 

''Why  is  it  that  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustries to  which  we  give  our  lives  are 
able  to  make  these  donations  of  millions 
from  the  profits  of  our  labor  while  we 
are  penniless  and  out  of  employment? 

"What  is  wrong  with  a  system  under 
which  at  best  we  can  earn  a  bare  liveli- 
hood, while  men  who  buy  our  labor  are 
able  from  the  profits  of  our  industry  to 
make  such  tremendous  contributions  to 
charity?" 

/~\NE  witness  at  the  Colorado  hear- 
ings, a  mine  worker,  read  that  one 
of  these  foundations  had  endowed  a  safe 
retreat  for  migratory  birds.  When  he 
learned  that  this  foundation  drew  two 
and  one-half  millions  from  the  industry 
in  which  he  labored,  he  objected  to  the 
retreat  for  migratory  birds  until  he  could 
have  a  safe  retreat  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

"I  state  it  as  a  question,"  said  Mr. 
Walsh.  "I  am  not  prepared  to  say  such 
a  fund  could  not  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  But  if  so,  who  is 
to  pass  on  that  benefit?  Can  decision 
be  trusted  to  come  from  private  sources? 
Or  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  why 
shouldn't  it  be  done  by  the  government? 
If  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  what  you 
might  call  the  usufruct  of  human  be- 
ings in  industry,  should  not  a  tax  be 
laid  on  all  large  incomes  to  pay  for  a 
scheme  of  accident,  health  and  old-age 
insurance?" 

Any  thoughtful  person,  he  said,  would 
challenge  the  idea  of  putting  in  the 
hands  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  $100,- 
000,000  with  power  of  accumulating  the 
income  and  exempt  from  taxation. 
Moreover,  if  there  is  no  limitation  as  to 
the  source  of  the  wealth,  the  large  sums 
devoted  to  research  into  disease,  surgery, 
education  and  other  great  necessities  of 
social  life  become  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees.  Suppose  all  of  these 
foundations  converted  all  their  holdings 
into  the  securities  of  one  industry,  in 
which  the  toilers  were  making  a  fight 


for  democratic  control;  and  then  exerted 
their  power  to  crush  down  the  defences 
in  that  fight  for  justice?  Industry  must 
be  democratized,  he  held,  and  the  man 
who  toils  is  little  better  than  the  slave 
unless  he  has  a  voice  in  the  conditions 
of  labor. 

If  he  were  asked  to  say  tentatively 
the  chief  cause  of  unrest,  Mr.  Walsh 
was  for  saying  low  wages  and  the  things 
from  which  they  come.  The  evils  in  our 
social  life  have  economic  causes.  If  all 
of  us  were  more  on  one  plane,  many  of 
those  evils  would  disappear. 

O  quote  from  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

"The  chief  purpose  of  our  commis- 
sion is  to  show  forth  conditions  as  to 
the  earning  power  of  the  toilers  and  as 
to  the  wages  which  they  receive  for 
their  toil.  We  see  unions  working  hard 
for  more  wage  rewards,  but  we  also  see 
great  concentration  in  industry. 

"The  tenant  farmer  gets  less  than  the 
underpaid  section  hand  for  his  day's  toil, 
yet  he  is  a  dangerously  increasing  class 
in  our  nation.  Through  the  land  mon- 
opoly, through  the  power  of  the  employ- 
er to  fix  prices,  we  are  getting  to  a  con- 
dition where  the  worker  hardly  receives 
wages  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  receiving  a 
value  for  his  work. 

"Rather  the  condition  is  so  that  the 
boss  says  to  him  on  Saturday  night : 

"  'Here's  $20  in  your  pay  envelope. 
Hold  it  for  me  till  Monday  morning, 
when  I'll  get  it  all  back.' 

"I  do  not  believe  approximate  justice 
will  ever  be  reached  while  mankind  is 
animated  with  the  motive  that  industry 
must  be  pressed  harder  and  harder  to 
produce  its  highest  reward  in  dividends. 

"Would  I  be  too  radical  if  I  should 
say  we  can  never  expect  a  proper  fiscal 
policy  so  long  as  the  banks  handle  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  purely  to  make  it 
pay  the  largest  dividends?  In  all 
those  great  industries  that  make  the 
basis  of  our  life,  the  ideal  must  be  to 
deliver  to  the  people  the  largest  possible 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The 
redemption  of  the  people  will  not  come 
until  they  are  in  active  control  of  a 
democracy  which  brings  this  about. 
Our  great  transportation  systems  grind 
out  large  profits  for  the  few,  but  they 
can  be  placed  in  control  of  men  who 
claim  the  rewards  of  their  fellows  not 
for  the  money  they  turn  to  the  dividend 
account,  but  for  the  service  they  give  at 
the  lowest  practicable  figure. 

"Even  without  changes  in  the  laws  as 
they  are  today  we  can  do  much  to  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  the 
kindred  problems  that  go  with  it.  We 
can,  for  instance,  take  back  for  the  peo- 
ple vast  fortunes  that  have  been  em- 
bezzled from  the  people.  I  mean  the  for- 
tunes taken  from  coal  lands  illegally 
filed  upon  in  the  West.  A  thief  never 
gets  a  true  title. 

"Some  companies  have  said  they  make 
no  profits,  or  only  a  dividend  profit  of  1 
per  cent,  yet  in  years  when  there  was  no 
change  in  ownership  and  very  little  in- 
crease in  actual  investment  on  these 
properties  the  value  of  them  was  raised 
on  the  books  by  many  millions.  One 
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$19,000,000  corporation  I  have  in  mind, 
dodged  taxes  to  the  sum  of  $18,000,000 
through  control  of  a  local  government. 
To  the  value  of  $18,000,000  the  govern- 
ment owns  that  property  and  could  get 
it.  It  ought  to  take  it  back." 

Mr.  Walsh  advocated  four  things  as 
going  further  toward  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  than  any  others: 

1.  Get  back  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple the  natural    wealth    embezzled  from 
them. 

2.  Establish      administrative      boards 
where  men  engaged  in  an  industry  can 
get  their  grievances  redressed. 

3.  Establish  the     principle    that  tariff 
and  other  governmental  protection  shall 
be  taken  off  any  industry  which  refuses 
the  right  of  the  men  to  organize,  ex- 
ploits its  women  and  children  or  under- 
pays its  men. 

4.  Establish  the  orinciple  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  industries  where  the  pub- 
lic sets  the  rates  and  supposedly  bases 
them  on  expenses.    For  example,  $2  for 


an  eight-hour  day  for  railway  section 
hands;  $10  per  week  for  telephone  op- 
erators. 

The  ideal  of  justice  will  not  be  reach- 
ed, said  Mr.  Walsh,  until  men  are 
brought  to  produce  for  service  instead 
of  for  profit.  "May  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  anomaly  of  men  fighting  for 
ships  to  send  loads  of  foodstuffs  to  for- 
eign countries  this  winter,"  he  said, 
"while  millions  suffer  for  lack  of  it  at 
home?" 

THAT    MIDNIGHT    ARREST    OF 
A.  LEO  WEIL 

A  CHORTLE  FROM  grafters  high 
and  low  who  have  felt  the  hand  of  A. 
Leo  Weil  in  times  past,  an  outraged  cry 
of  "frame  up"  from  fellow  citizens  who 
regard  the  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Voters'  League  as  Folk  is  regarded  in 
St.  Louis  and  Heney  in  San  Francisco, 
— a  circumstantial  and  flat  denial  from 
Mr.  Weil  under  oath  in  the  federal 


District  Court  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
— these  things  have  followed  in  quid 
succession  the  charge  that  as  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Manufacturers'  Light  anc 
Heat  Company  he  attempted  to  bribt 
Charles  H.  Bronson  who  is  a  brother- 
in-law  to  Governor  Hatfield  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Weil  was  arrested  near  midnight 
on  a  train  ten  miles  from  Parkersburg 
where,  the  following  morning,  he  was 
to  appear  in  the  federal  court  and  argue 
for  the  appointment  of  a  master  to  re- 
view the  action  of  the  State  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The  bribery  charge,  he  alleges,  was 
brought  to  discredit  and  forestall  evi- 
dence he  has  in  his  possession  to  show 
that  the  commissioners  were  directed  by 
the  governor  to  bring  in  an  order 
against  his  client  or  resign  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 


THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  social  legislation,  this 
old  nick-name  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  new  and 
stirring  significance  in  this  year  of  1915;  for 
strong  and  clearly  cut  issues  are  before  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  which  convenes  in 
Harrisburg — issues  which  will  have  counterparts 
in  many  another  state  house  this  winter,  and 
around  which,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  crystallized 
well  defined  movements. 

It  is  not  possible  for  THE  SUBVEY  to  report  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  legislative  proposals  in  each  of  the 
many  legislatures  which  sit  this  year,  nor  even 
all  the  important  proposals  which  will  come  be- 
fore one.  But  we  shall  bring  out  in  a  series  of 
special  articles  a  group  of  the  more  notable  prob- 
lems in  social  legislation  confronting  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  we  shall  do  so  for  several  reasons. 
They  are  elementary  and  representative.  The 
state  in  wealth,  in  the  scope  and  variety  of  its  in- 
dustries and  in  the  diffusion  of  labor  of  all  races 
manifests  the  trend  of  conditions  in  industrial 
districts  throughout  the  country.  More  than  that, 
Pennsylvania  has  in  a  sense,  despite  the  challenge 
of  exceptional  citizens,  been  a  citadel  of  inertia 
and  reaction  with  respect  to  the  newer  social  com- 
punctions. And,  beyond  that,  thfi  mustering  of 
reform  has  reached  a  point  where  even  in  the 
midst  of  preoccupation  with  war,  even  after  an 
election  which  seemed  to  reestablish  old  political 
forces  in  dominion,  there  is  promise  of  sturdy 
fighting  worth  watching  and  worth  the  active 
sympathy  of  people  everywhere. 

In  assembling  the  material  and  getting  it  into 
the  hands  of  active  people  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, THE  SURVEY  is  co-operating  with  a  group 
of  forward-looking  state-wide  organizations. 

The  first  four  articles  will  deal  with  child  labor, 
state  care  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  work- 
men's compensation,  and  immigration. 


I 

PENNSYLVANIA  employs  more  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years,  in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations, 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  These  82,000  girls  and 
boys  have  been  made,  by  common  consent,  the  special  wards 
of  the  governor-elect,  who,  as  former  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  seems  to  feel  an  instinctive  responsibility 
for  them.  Pennsylvania  is  still  doing  less  in  many  respects  for 
the  welfare  of  her  young  workers  than  any  of  her  great  rival 
industrial  commonwealths.  The  governor,  backed  by  a  large 
party  majority  and  by  an  insistent  and  unanimous  public  opin- 
ion, is,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  going  to  bring  this 
situation  to  an  end  this  year.  The  first  article  of  the  series 
published  in  the  February  magazine  issue  will  relate  what  Penn- 
sylvania expects  to  do  for  these  working  children  in  1915. 


T 
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URN  from  the  fresh  draughts  of  the  new  generation,  to  the 
seepage  from  the  old  and  we  have  another  great  social 
problem.  That  problem  stands  out  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
sorts  of  circumstances  combine  to  swell  the  army  of  the  men- 
tally sick  and  deficient.  Seclusion  and  isolation  in  lonely  dis- 
tricts contributes  its  quota  no  less  than  the  stress  and  strain 
of  congested  city  life;  the  drain  on  physical  vitality  of  abnor- 
mal working  conditions  no  less  than  the  less  sanctioned  inroads 
of  alcoholism.  With  her  census  of  actual  insane  now  number- 
ing nearly  18,000,  and  with  no  present  machinery  for  gauging 
the  extent  of  other  forms  of  mental  deficiency,  the  need  of  a 
constructive  program  has  been  recognized  by  a  group  of  active 
Pennsylvanians. 

Ill 

HTHE  first  great  industrial  state  to  pass  an  adequate  compen- 
sation act  should  have  been  Pennsylvania,  with  her  tonnage 
industries  and  great  risks  in  steel  mills  and  locomotive  works, 
quarries  and  railroads  and  mines.    Yet  Pennsylvania  is  the  last 
of  the  great  northern  industrial  states  to  do  so.    She  still  pena- 
lizes  her   kindly  disposed   employers   and   permits   her   injured 
workmen  or  the  dependent  families  of  the  killed  to  wring  from 
the  others,  by  expensive  legal  action  some  return  for  injury. 

IV 

problem  is  more  insistent  for  solution  this  winter  than 
relief  for  the  unemployed — not  temporary  and  palliative 
measures  alone,  but  the  larger  constructive  effort  which 
will  tend  to  stave  off  recurrence.  Moreover,  no  situation  is 
more  closely  allied  to  unemployment  that  the  continuous  injec- 
tion of  alien  workers  into  already  congested  labor  markets. 
Pennsylvania's  foreign  population  is  not  confined  to  her  two 
large  cities  but  is  distributed  in  the  anthracite  belt  of  the  north- 
east, in  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  west,  in  the  steel  mills  and 
iron  works  of  the  southeastern  border,  and  in  industrial  towns 
scattered  throughout  the  state.  The  newly  created  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  has  carried  on  a  survey  of  this  immigrant 
working  population  and  will  present  a  program  for  action. 
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NATIONAL    EMPLOYMENT    RESERVE    FOR    LEAN 
YEARS  AND  SEASONS-By  N.  I.  STONE 


THE  RECENT  establishment  of  a 
:al  Reserve  Bank  marks  a  great 
!  in  advance  in  the  effort  of  the  na- 
to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  indus- 
and  financial  depressions.  It  marks 
triumph  of  social  collective  control 
>ver  the  former  individual  helplessness 
>efore  the  disasters  of  industrial  and 
inancial  crises  which  used  to  strike  the 
ndividual  banker  and  the  individual 
msiness  man  with  the  inexorable  fury 
if  blind  elementary  force. 

While  we  have  thus  taken  care  of  the 
>anker,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mer- 
:hant,  the  workman,  to  whom  unemploy- 
nent  invariably  means  hardship  and 
:requently  privation  and  even  starvation, 
s  still  left  to  struggle  for  himself  with 
such  meager  assistance  from  society  as 
•elief  through  soup  kitchens,  bread 
ines,  and  free  lodging-houses.  Produc- 
:ive  emergency  work  is  started  sporadic- 
lily,  with  great  difficulty,  and  much 
ost  motion,  due  to  the  extraordinary 
lature  of  such  undertakings  and  the 
ibsence  of  any  organization  to  meet  such 
emergencies. 

No  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
)f  unemployment  will  succeed  unless 
jorn  from  the  recognition  of  the  per- 
nanency  and  nation-wide  scope  of  this 
disorder  of  our  body  politic.  Just  now 
5ur  troubles  are  accentuated  by  the 
European  war.  But  last  winter  the 
Jroblem  of  unemployment  was  no  less 
iCute,  though  the  number  of  sufferers 
was  somewhat  less. 

Apart  from  the  periodic  fluctuations 
}f  employment  in  seasonal  trades,  such 
is  in  the  garment  and  building  indus- 
:ries,  there  are  deeper  causes  which  pro- 
duce sporadic  disturbances  in  all  indus- 
:ries  causing  widespread  industrial  de- 
Dression.  While  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  systematic  campaign  for  the 
regulation  of  employment  in  various  in- 
dustries and  the  dovetailing  of  employ- 
ment through  the  distribution  of  super- 
fluous workers  in  one  industry  to  in- 
dustries which  can  employ  them,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  labor  exchanges  and 
industrial  training  will  be  able  to  re- 
duce unemployment  by  these  means  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  total  abolition  of 
unemployment. 

No  appeal  to  individual  employers  to 
take  on  additional  labor  will  result  in 
an  appreciable  increase  of  employment 
at  a  time  of  industrial  depression  when 
the  individual  business  man  has  all  he 
can  do  to  keep  head  above  water  and  is 
forced  to  dismiss  his  help  in  order  to 
weather  the  storm.  Even  large  employ- 
ers, such  as  our  large  railroad  compan- 
ies, have  been  forced  to  lay  off  their 
men  wholesale  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
retrenchment  and  economy.  The  indi- 


JlfR.  STONE'S  plea  is  for  a 
national  plan  to  catch  up  on 
the  slack  of  seasonable  unemploy- 
ment as  well  as  of  unemployment 
due  to  war  or  financial  panic.  His 
plan  is  for  a  reserve  to  employ  the 
idle  in  building  good  roads  under 
national  auspices — a  matter  in 
which  the  United  States  is  almost 
as  laggard  as  in  organizing  its 
common  labor  market.  Mr.  Stone 
is  chief  statistician  of  the  Wage 
Scale  Board  of  the  Waist  and 
Dress  Industry  in  New  York  and 
formerly  held  the  same  position 
in  the  United  States  Tariff  Board. 
— EDITOR. 


vidual  employer  or  stock  company  is 
helpless  or  at  best  can  meet  the  situa- 
tion to  but  a  limited  extent,  and  only 
society  as  a  whole,  through  the  national 
and  state  governments,  can  grapple  with 
a  national  ill. 

The  proposed  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  unemployment  in- 
surance, similar  to  that  recently  intro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  would,  no  doubt, 
go  far  to  relieve  extreme  distress 
among  unemployed  workers,  though  the 
relief  would  necessarily  be  limited  to  an 
amount  barely  adequate  to  provide  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  While  that  would 
be  better  than  leaving  the  worker  and 
his  family  exposed  to  starvation  and 
dependence  upon  charity,  any  system  of 
state  unemployment  insurance  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  unproductive 
expenditure  of  wealth  on  the  part  of 
society  which  on  the  one  hand  main- 
tains the  most  productive  members  of 
the  nation  in  idleness  and  on  the  other 
fails  to  maintain  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  reasonable  comfort. 

No  measure  can  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
fails  to  provide  productive  work  for 
men  and  women  thrown  into  involuntary 
idleness  and  thus  help  all  able-bodied 
members  of  society  to  maintain  their 
accustomed  standard  of  life  without 
their  becoming  at  the  same  time  a 
charge  upon  the  public  treasury  or  upon 
the  charitably  inclined. 

Such  a  desideratum  can  be  provided 
solely  by  a  well-maintained  system  of 
public  works  so  organized  as  to  have 
the  elasticity  of  our  newly  devised  fed- 
eral banking  reserve,  by  being  capable 
of  quickly  absorbing  the  surplus  labor 
of  the  country  released  by  the  seasonal 
or  sporadic  contractions  of  industry  and 
of  contracting  when  the  needs  of  ex- 


panding business  call  for  the  reserve 
army  of  labor. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic works  as  a  means  of  .relieving  acute 
unemployment  is  not  new.  But  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  scheme  has 
ever  been  submitted  aiming  at  a  com- 
prehensive, nation-wide,  permanent, 
regularly  operating,  elastic  system  for 
absorbing  and  releasing  the  labor  supply 
of  the  country  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
been  devised  to  absorb  superfluous  idle 
funds  when  not  required  by  the  indus- 
tries and  commerce  of  the  country  and 
for  supplying  adequate  funds  when  so- 
required.  The  parallel  is  complete,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  former  case  we  deal 
with  forms  of  wealth  which  can  be  con- 
veniently stored  in  vaults  when  not  need- 
ed, while  in  the  latter  we  must  deal 
with  human  labor  which  can  only  be 
stored  in  the  bodies  of  human  beings 
when  maintained  in  health  and  which  is 
irretrievably  lost  to  society  when  these 
bodies  are  allowed  to  deteriorate  or 
perish  through  privation  and  want. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that,  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  humanity  and  fair 
play,  the  present  system  or  rather  lack 
of  system  in  allowing  the  individual 
worker  to  shoulder  the  full  weight  of 
the  hardships  resulting  from  unemploy- 
ment is  tantamount  to  destroying  a 
large  part  of  the  productive  equipment 
of  the  nation  which  can  only  be  re- 
stored in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
which  is  the  period  necessary  to  raise  a 
new  working  member  of  society.  This  is 
apart  from  the  enormous  money  loss  to 
the  community  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured accurately,  but  which  is  so  huge 
as  to  stagger  imagination. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  fed- 
eral census  for  1900  there  were  nearly 
6,500,000  people  unemployed  during  the 
year  1899  for  periods  varying  from  one 
to  twelve  months  each,  representing  a 
loss  of  wages,  figured  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  at  an 
average  of  $10  per  week,  at  a  total  of 
about  one  billion  dollars  for  that  year. 
This  billion  dollars  had  to  be  covered 
by  the  nation  in  the  form  of  charitable 
and  public  relief  as  well  as  out  of  the 
savings  of  the  unemployed  and,  in  so 
far  as  not  so  covered,  the  deficit  resulted 
in  the  deterioration  or  total  destruction 
of  the  physique  of  the  working  people, 
which  was  thus  entirely  lost  to  the  na- 
tion. A  part  of  the  wage  deficit  was 
covered  by  crime  with  the  additional 
loss  to  society  represented  by  otherwise 
unnecessary  expenditures  on  prisons, 
police,  jailers,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
judges,  etc. 

Finally,  there  was  the  loss  of  wealth 
which  the  idle  workers  would  have  pro- 
duced in  return  for  the  billion  dollars 
of  wages  they  failed  to  earn  and  which 
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may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  (on  the  basis 
of  the  census  figures  which  show  an 
output  of  $2.50  worth  of  new  products 
for  every  dollar  paid  in  wages). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  workers 
spend  on  themselves  and  their  families 
when  they  are  idle.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  must  spend  some  money  to  live. 
Whether  they  draw  upon  their  own  sav- 
ings or  upon  those  of  society,  in  the 
form  of  charity  or  loans,  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  society  is  diminished  to 
that  extent.  Assuming  that  the  idle 
workers  spend  one-half  their  normal  ex- 
penditure, we  get  an  amount  equal  to 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  as  measuring 
the  store  of  accumulated  wealth  which  is 
consumed  annually  by  the  unemployed. 

Adding  to  this  the  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  wealth  which 
they  failed  to  produce  through  the 
same  cause,  we  get  a  total  of  about  three 
billion  dollars  per  annum,  not  counting 
the  indirect  losses  caused  by  impair- 
ment of  efficiency  and  vitality  and  other 
conditions  referred  to  above.  If  all  this 
could  be  estimated,  the  loss  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Thus,  the  havoc 
wrought  by  unemployment  rivals  in 
magnitude  that  caused  by  some  of  the 
greatest  wars.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  wars  are  necessarily  of  brief  dur- 
ation and  followed  by  long  periods  of 
peace  and  recuperation,  while  unemploy- 
ment adds  its  cumulative  destructive  ef- 
fect year  by  year. 

Once  this  condition  is  realized,  no  ef- 
fort will  be  thought  too  great,  no  meas- 
ure too  ambitious  which  will  hold  out 
the  promise  of  an  effective  cure  of  this 
greatest  of  our  economic  ills  which  car- 
ries in  its  train  grave  social  and  politi- 
cal evils. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  should  be  bet- 
ter preoared  to  consider  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  a  national  employment 
reserve.  For  years  the  construction  of  a 
national  highway  system  has  been  agi- 
tated without  appreciable  progress  be- 
ing made  in  this  direction.  As  compared 
with  countries  like  Germany  and  France, 
we  have  most  backward  and  inadequate 
highways,  comparable  in  a  large  part 
with  the  miserable  rural  roads  of  Rus- 
sia. The  absence  of  good  roads  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  produce 
are  left  to  rot  in  the  field. 

Our  present  system  of  road-building 
by  the  states  and  counties  done  mostly 
on  contract  results  not  only  in  poor  con- 
struction at  a  high  cost  in  a  great  many 
instances,  but  also  in  a  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  highways  which 
are  built  to  meet  local  needs  only,  and 
therefore  frequently  end  "ten  miles  from 
nowhere." 

With  the  equal  interest  in  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  uniformly  good  roads 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  state,  and  lo- 
cal community,  it  seems  but  fair  that 
each  be  made  to  bear  an  equal  or  what- 
ever may  be  found  to  be  a  justly  pro- 
portional share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. If  the  federal  government  were 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  contributing,  say, 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  highway  build- 
ing on  the  condition  that  the  state  and 
county  concerned  contribute  their  re- 
spective thirds  and  build  the  highways 


according  to  a  previously  worked  out 
plan,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  into  a  great 
scheme  of  national  highways,  most,  if 
not  all,  local  governments  would  be  sure 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

The  success  which  marked  the  dig- 
ging of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  national 
government  warrants  the  belief  that  if 
national  road-making  were  placed  in 
charge  of  our  army  engineers,  to  be  done 
directly  by  labor  hired  by  the  national 
or  state  government  without  the  cor- 
rupting influence  or,  at  best,  the  legiti- 
mate, but  wholly  unnecessary  profits  of 
intermediary  contractors,  that  we  would 
get  superior  roads  at  a  saving  in  cost 
as  compared  with  the  present  system  of 
helter-skelter  road-building. 

The  magnitude  of  this  task,  the  vast 
area  of  swamp  lands  which  await  drain- 
age to  be  turned  into  fertile  fields  and 
gardens,  the  building  of  works  to  stop 
inundations,  with  their  consequent  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  har- 
nessing of  our  water-powers,  and  similar 
enterprises,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  sys- 
tem once  adopted  would  have  ample 
work  before  it  to  keep  it  going  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

In  turn,  good  roads  and  drainage 
would  open  up  millions  of  acres  of  land 
for  the  permanent  employment  of  a 
large  agricultural  population  and  cause 
a  demand  for  the  products  of  industry 
and  commerce,  giving  employment  to  a 
multitude  of  other  workers,  women  as 
well  as  men. 

The  adoption  of  the  scheme  would  in- 
volve the  constant  maintenance  of  a 
small  nucleus  force  of  engineers  and 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  so  as  to 
maintain  the  organization  intact  and 
capable  of  expansion  on  short  notice. 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  appropriate 
annually  a  minimum  amount  necessary 
to  maintain  the  force,  and  to  authorize 
the  President  to  expend  an  amount  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  any 
road  in  the  United  States  for  which  any 
state  (alone  or  together  with  its  con- 
stituent counties)  was  willing  to  appro- 
priate the  remaining  two-thirds. 

The  subvention     to     states  would  be 
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made  subject  to  certain  conditions  whic 
would  insure  the  construction  of  tf 
roads  under  federal  supervision  and  a< 
cording  to  federal  standards  of  worl 
manship  and  terms  of  employment,  an 
as  a  part  of  a  federal  highway  systen 
In  this  manner  the  presence  of  consu 
erable  unemployment  in  any  part  of  th 
country  would  stimulate  increased  aj 
propriation  for  public  works  from  th 
local  public  treasuries,  preference  i 
employment  being  given  to  local  res 
dents. 

Provision  would  have  to  be  made  fc 
the  reduction  of  the  force  of  workei 
on  the  highways  as  the  demand  for  labc 
in  industries  increased.  The  details  c 
organization,  of  federal  and  state  finar 
cing,  of  the  adjustment  of  wages  an 
hours,  and  other  features  of  a  scheme  c 
this  magnitude  will  require  muc 
thought  and  study.  So  did  the  detail 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  whic 
seemed  to  present  insuperable  technic; 
difficulties,  an  irreconcilable  conflict  o 
economic  interests  and  a  Gordian  knot  o 
political  tangles  which  only  the  kee 
sword  of  bold  statesmanship  of  Presi 
dent  Wilson  was  able  to  cut  througl 
Great  as  the  obstacles  which  will  un 
doubtedly  beset  the  working  out  of  sue 
a  scheme  may  be,  they  offer  none  of  th 
technical  difficulties,  nor  the  political  an. 
economic  barriers  which  beset  the  adop 
tion  and  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Re 
serve  System. 

The  necessity  of  contributing  two  dol 
lars  for  every  dollar  to  be  secured  fror 
the  federal  government  would  act  as  ai 
effective  safeguard  against  the  pork  bar 
rel  evil,  for  no  congressman  would  tr- 
io secure  appropriations  for  his  distric 
unless  his  constituency  was  willing  t 
tax  itself  to  twice  the  extent  of  such  ai 
appropriation.  The  principle,  if  appliei 
to  our  policy  of  river  and  harbor  iffl 
provements  might  easily  cure  the  latte 
of  the  pork  barrel  evil  and  bring  abou 
the  long  cherished  inauguration  of  ; 
really  comprehensive  and  effective  sys 
tern  of  internal  waterways.  These  woul< 
admirably  supplement  the  proposed  high 
way  system  and  could  be  incorporated  ii 
the  scheme  of  a  national  employment  re 
serve. 

While  road-making,  swamp  draining 
and  similar  work  is  thought  to  furnia 
a  most  promising  source  of  employmen 
in  a  scheme  such  as  is  here  described 
it  is  not  meant  to  confine  public  enter 
prise  necessarily  to  /these  only.  Am 
other  form  of  public  works  which  com 
bines  4he  advantages  of  offering  re- 
munerative employment  at  socially  use- 
ful labor,  which  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  require  years  for  completion  ant 
y»t  is  not  so  urgently  required  as  to  per- 
mit of  slackening  the  pace  when  work- 
ers are  needed  elsewhere,  is  availabl* 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  employ- 
ment on  a  national  scale. 

In  this  respect  the  municipalities 
would  be  in  a  position  to  supplement  tht 
system  by  a  thoughtfully  planned  schemf 
of  municipal  undertakings,  such  as  mode' 
house  building  and  similar  works  of  ar 
extraordinary  nature,  of  a  productive 
character  for  which  funds  could  be 
raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  secured  by 
the  value  of  the  buildings  an<!  plants 
creatcil. 
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NEW  YORK'S  HOTEL  DE  GINK 

The  city  of  New  York  has  turned 
over  to  Jeff  Davis,  "King  of  the 
Hoboes,"  an  empty  building  at  75 
Center  Street  and  500  blankets.  Davis 
proposes  to  run  a  hotel  for  homeless 
men,  along  the  lines  of  the  "Hotel  de 
Gink"  which  he  started  last  winter  in 
Seattle.  The  men  are  to  keep  the 
building  clean,  in  return  for  their 
lodging,  and  forage  the  city  for  food. 
Those  who  get  work  will  turn  their 
earnings  into  a  common  fund. 


kUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PLANS  FOR  MAINTAINING  EM- 
PLOYMENT  IN  GERMANY-By  ALIX  WESTERKAMP 


PERHAPS  more  than  any  other 
the  belligerent  nations,  Germany,  be- 
cause of  being  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
All  at  once  without  any  warning  the 
declaration  of  war  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
to  industry  and  commerce.  The  very 
basis  of  economic  life  seemed  to  waver. 

Paralyzed  by  the  overwhelming  shock 
and  partly  by  military  demands,  at  first 
even  the  "biggest  employers" — the  states 
and  the  municipalities — took  more  com- 
prehensive measures  than  afterward 
proved  to  be  necessary.  They  stopped 
the  works  that  had  begun;  they  did  not 
start  the  new  ones  that  had  been  planned. 
No  wonder  that  employers  of  smaller 
significance — from  the  big  companies 
down  to  the  ordinary  business  men  and 
the  housewives  who  dismissed  their  serv- 
ants— did  the  same. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Ger- 
many recognized  the  unemployment 
question  to  be  as  vital  an  issue  as  the 
war  itself.  Each  single  individual  that 
continues  to  rely  on  his  own  earnings 
and  to  remain  self-supporting  is  con- 
sidered a  more  valuable  asset  in  the 
times  to  come  than  those  who  have  to 
be  tided  over  this  terrible  crisis  by  some 
kind  of  relief. 

As  early  as  August  13 — not  a  fort- 
night after  war  had  been  declared — the 
representatives  of  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  administration  concerned, 
of  the  different  trade  unions,  the  em- 


ployment agencies,  and  labor  exchanges, 
— in  short,  all  the  experts  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  convened,  being  in- 
vited by  the  German  federal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was  the  establishment  of  a 
central  federal  unemployment  office, 
that  has  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the 
agencies  concerned — among  them,  of 
course,  the  Gewerkschaften,  the  Social- 
istic labor  organizations — and  to  regu- 
late and  supervise  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply particularly  as  to  works  and  indus- 
tries managed  by  the  empire  and  the 
states. 

By  the  help  of  this  central  office  12,000 
unemployed  industrial  laborers  could  be 
transferred  into  agricultural  work.  The 
increased  demand  of  the  industries  con- 
nected with  the  army  and  the  navy  was 
complied  with  by  the  shifting  of  dis- 
charged industrial  laborers;  the  sugar 
factories  and  the  mines  in  Upper  Silesia 
that  suffered  from  a  lack  of  laborers 
were  supplied. 

Undoubtedly  the  following  words 
taken  from  a  letter  from  Germany  refer 
mostly  to  the  activities  of  this  central 
office :  "In  the  first  days  of  the  war  it 
was  indescribably  touching  to  see  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls  of  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  the  streets  wearing 
badges  'Royal  Prussian  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration,' or  to  see  them  carrying  the 
mail,  working  in  the  fields,  and  perform- 
ing similar  duties  as  if  they  had  not 
done  anything  else  all  their  lives.  They 


seemed  to  grasp  fully  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  to  have  turned  into 
grown-ups  within  twenty-four  hours. 
But,  fortunately,  though  to  the  deep 
chagrin  of  the  youngsters  themselves 
who  cannot  yet  realize  that  they  serve 
their  country  best  by  just  going  to 
school,  these  pathetic  little  figures  have 
disappeared  long  ago.  The  work  has 
been  given  to  those  who  need  it." 

On  August  14  the  Berlin  municipal 
government  was  able  to  announce  that 
all  the  public  works  that  had  been  start- 
ed, even  those  that  are  not  really  urgent, 
would  be  continued. 

The  Prussian  Parliament  in  its  session 
of  October  22  voted  $375,000,000,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  to  be  spent  in  re-estab- 
lishing a  certain  balance  in  economic 
life,  i.  e.,  in  fighting  unemployment.  The 
Prussian  Railroad  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  will  carry 
on  their  building  and  repairing  activities. 
Emergency  works  are  planned.  An  ex- 
tensive reclamation  work  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  construction  of  dikes 
to  avert  the  high-water  danger  that 
menaces  some  parts  of  Prussia  every 
year,  and  the  irrigation  of  the  far- 
stretching  swamps  and  fens  in  her  nor- 
thern districts. 

As  in  the  first  days  of  unspeakable 
confusion  the  small  employers  followed 
the  big  ones,  so  now  they  feel  encour- 
aged by  the  forceful  and  efficient 
measures  taken  by  the  state  and  the 
municipalities.  Dismissals  that  were 
planned  for  October  did  not  take  place. 
Factories,  business  places,  and  house- 
holds took  in  again  the  forces  they  had 
discharged.  Everybody  seems  to  realize 
that  those  with  whom  the  unemployment 
question  lies  in  the  first  instance  do  not 
shirk  their  responsibility. 

It  is  not  without  significance  in  this 
regard  that  Vorwaerts,  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party, 
publishes  and  commends  an  ordinance  is- 
sued by  the  Bavarian  secretary  of  war 
requiring  a  thorough  investigation  when- 
ever a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  firms 
employed  by  the  army  administration  is 
complained  of.  All  contracts  made  by 
the  army  administration  have  to  contain 
the  clause  that  the  factory  or  firm  is 
prohibited  from  cutting  the  salaries  or 
wages  of  its  employes.  If  the  contractor 
does  not  live  up  to  this  agreement,  the 
army  administration  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  its  order  without  •  being  ob- 
liged to  pay  damages.  Employers  who 
tried  to  profit  under  the  present  condi- 
tions by  oppressing  their  employes  are 
not  to  be  considered  at  all  by  the  army 
administration. 

Unemployment  strikes  women  as  hard 
if  not  harder  than  men.  Most  of  the 
industries  that  have  no  chance  to  revive 
while  the  war  lasts,  partly  from  lack  of 
demand  (industries  manufacturing  lux- 
uries and  fancy  goods  (and  partly  from 
lack  of  raw  material  (textile  industries) 
usually  employ  innumerable  women.  A 
multitude  of  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
and  clerks  were  also  discharged  because 
of  the  slackening  of  trade,  as  were  many 
domestic  servants  who  lost  their  posi- 
tions because  a  great  number  of  families 
are  really  obliged  to  economize. 

The  conference  of  August  13  above 
mentioned,  seriously  considered  the  ques- 
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tion  of  unemployment  among  women. 
It  was  stated  that  new  fields  for  female 
activity  might  be  expected  to  be  opened 
up  by  the  orders  of  the  army  adminis- 
tration, especially  the  department  for 
supplying  clothing  for  soldiers  and  Red 
Cross  work.  Agricultural  work  was 
also  suggested.  But  women  who  have 
been  industrial  laborers  in  large  cities 
are  hardly  ever  able  to  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

When  war  was  declared  the  women's 
organization  that  exist  throughout  Ger- 
many, including  the  Socialistic  women's 
.organizations,  united  at  once  in  a  central 
.organization  called  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Service,  with  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing whatever  help  they  could  in  coping 
with  the  social  difficulties  created  by  the 
war.  They  are  most  effective  coopera- 
tors  in  the  unemployment  problem.  The 
most  urgent  emergencies  resulting  from 
women's  unemployment  have  been 
remedied  by  their  starting  workships 
and  providing  material  for  the  women 
who  want  to  do  the  work  in  their  homes. 

By  October  1  Berlin  had  three  work- 
shops, each  of  which  employed  200 
women  with  knitting,  the  only  work  for 
which  there  is  an  unceasing  demand  as 
it  seems  that  all  the  possibilities  of 
•manufacturing  knitted  goods  do  not  suf- 
fice for  the  huge  needs  of  the  army. 
The  trouble  is  that  so  few  women  know 
how  to  knit  and  have  to  be  taught  at 
first.  In  one  of  the  sewing  shops  in 
Frankfurt-on-Main  more  than  900 
women  are  working.  In  many  cities 
these  women's  organizations  run  the  dis- 
tribution stations  for  the  large  orders 
by  the  army  administration  and  other 
enterprises. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  paying  ade- 
quate wages.  One  of  the  Berlin  dis- 
tributing stations  reports  that  the  women 
taking  the  work  to  their  homes  can  earn 
about  $4  a  week.  In  the  first  six  weeks 
of  its  existence  this  distribution  station 
has  paid  more  than  $25,000  for  wages. 
The  office  work  that  has  to  be  done  for 
these  agencies  offers  positions  to  unem- 
ployed stenographers  and  bookkeepers. 

Another  possibility  to  meet  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  besides  creating  work 
and  positions,  is  the  regulation  of  com- 
petition. One  of  the  great  handicaps 
in  this  effort  is  the  over-supply  of  vol- 
unteer work.  Government  and  adminis- 
tration try  to  eliminate  this  factor  every- 
where. '  The  board  of  Vaterlandische 
Frauenverein,  a  nation-wide  women's 
organization  connected  with  the  Red 
Cross,  had  asked  the  Prussian  secretary 
of  commerce  and  industry  for  permis- 
sion to  have  the  needlework  in  the 
schools  under  his  supervision  done  for 
the  soldiers  at  the  front.  The  secretary 
of  commerce  and  industry  answered  that 
he  could  comply  with  this  demand  only 
in  so  far  as  no  working  women  were  de- 
prived of  any  opportunity  for  getting 
paid  work.  From  this  standpoint  the 
knitting  of  stockings  and  wristlets  might 
be  granted  but  not  the  hemming  of 
sheets,  the  sewing  of  shirts  and  other 
underwear. 

The  Prussian  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  because  women  teach- 
ers offered  to  volunteer  instead  of  the 
men  teachers  called  to  arms: 


"Much  as  I  appreciate  the  patriotism 
of  the  women  who  devote  themselves  in 
this  entirely  altruistic  way  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools,  I  cannot  help  being 
most  seriously  concerned  about  this  fact 
because  destitute  teachers  who  have  to 
work  to  support  themselves,  will  have 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  paid  posi- 
tions. It  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  teach- 
ers has  been  increased  considerably  by 
those  who  had  to  return  from  foreign 
countries.  I  therefore  require  the  au- 
thorities concerned  to  prevail  at  least  on 
the  public  schools  to  substitute  only  paid 
women  teachers  for  the  men  teachers 
called  to  arms  and  to  consider  chiefly 
those  who  have  to  support  themselves 
by  their  work." 

One  of  the  emergency  laws  passed  by 
the  German  Reichstag  on  August  4  au- 
thorizes the  Reichskanzler  to  eliminate 
under  certain  conditions  the  restrictions 
laid  on  the  work  of  women  and  children 
by  the  law  regulating  industrial  labor. 
This  might  seem  somewhat  dangerous 
as  a  temptation  to  impair  labor  condi- 
tions for  women  and  children. 

The  Corporation  of  Industrial  Em- 
ployers requested  the  Reichskanzler  to 
decree,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  a 
general  exception  of  these  restrictions 
for  all  the  works  and  factories  com- 
prised by  the  corporation.  The  German 
federal  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
fused this  request,  saying  that  the  law 
had  been  passed  as  an  indispensable 
measure  in  emergency  cases  and  that  it 
would  be  against  the  law  to  comply  with 
the  request  as  long  as  there  is  a  great 
number  of  unemployed  men  who  can  do 
the  work  referred  to  and  whose  work  is 
not  subjected  to  any  special  legal  re- 
strictions. The  decree  continues : 

"The  petition  emphasizes  that  by 
granting  the  request  women  and  chil- 
dren would  get  a  welcome  opportunity 
for  work.  The  decisive  objection  against 
this  argument  is  that  the  wives  and  chil- 


dren of  those  who  are  called  to  ar    s 
get  the  support  legally  prescribed,  t    i 
is   often   increased   in   a  most  valua 
way  by  the  measures  of  the  municip    i 
ties.      In   order  to   secure   a   system; 
support  for  the  whole  laboring  popi   ii 
tion   the  plan   of  giving  work  to  m 
as  referred  to  in  the  petition,  has  to 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  energy  j 
steadiness  as  long  as  men  are  availal   ; 
Only  in  this  way  can  they  be  enabled 
remain  supporters  of  their    wives    ; 
children." 

Despite  all  these  measures  there 
be  thousands  and  thousands  of  un 
ployed  men  and  women  who  have  t( 
supported  in  some  way.  Only  comp 
lively  few  German  cities  have  insur; 
against  unemployment.  In  the  Gen 
public  relief  system,  the  person  who 
public  relief,  even  for  his  wife  or 
child,  loses  the  right  to  vote.  Ii 
therefore,  most  important  that  on 
gust  20  the  German  federal  Departn 
of  the  Interior  issued  a  declaration  s 
ing  that  supoort  on  account  of  un 
ployment  is  not  to  be  looked  upor 
public  relief.  On  August  28  the  B« 
municipal  government  passed  the 
concerning  the  support  of  the  unemp 
ed.  It  voted  $125,000  a  month  for 
purpose.  On  September  13  the  reg 
tions  for  applying  the  law  were  c 
pleted.  It  went  into  effect  on  Sepl 
ber  15.  The  principle  is  not  so  n: 
to  secure  adequacy  of  relief  ($1  we 
for  single  laborers,  $1.25  for  mar 
laborers),  as  that  will  be  suppleme 
by  private  organizations,  but  to  get 
broad  a  basis  as  possible  for  its  apf 
cation — the  word  "laborer"  compri,1 
not  only  the  laborer  in  the  technii 
sense  of  the  word,  but  also  small  artisa 
and  business  men  who  cannot  sup 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  plan  is  as  yet  to  be  tested, 
significant   as   a   conception   of   su 
different    from   those   which    found 
pression    in    existing    forms    of    privt 
charity  or  public  relief. 


CHICAGO'S  PLANS 
WORK  AGAIN 

CHICAGO  SEEMS  to  have  traversed 
every  stage  of  experience  to  reach  con- 
clusions for  its  unemployment  problem. 
Its  Federation  of  Labor  demanded  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  system  of  nation- 
al, state,  and  municipal  employment  bu- 
reaus; posting  of  bulletins  of  informa- 
tion concerning  labor  conditions;  laws 
providing  safe  transportation  at  low 
rates  to  workers  sent  where  work 
awaits;  legislation  enabling  cities,  coun- 
ties, states,  and  the  nation  to  institute 
public  works  and  provision  for  govern- 
ment loans  to  states  for  such  work ;  care 
for  reserve  labor  needed  by  great  in- 
dustries, through  the  avoidance  of  sea- 
sonal work  and  by  supporting  the  re- 
serve laborers  all  the  year  round,  as 
soldiers,  police,  and  firemen  are  support- 
ed by  the  public  when  held  in  reserve. 

The  mayor's  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment, whose  preliminary  report  was- 
summarized  in  THE  SURVEY  for  August 
8,  1914,  has  embodied  its  final  recom- 
mendations in  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  labor  exchange  to  be 
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supported  in  the  legislature  by  the  ci 
administration.  Its  supervision  is  plact 
under  a  board  of  five  managers  appoir 
ed  by  the  governor  to  consist  "of  p« 
sons  familiar  with  problems  of  labor  ai 
employment,"  and  who  shall  appoint, 
accordance  with  the  civfl  service  hr 
a  salaried  general  superintendent. 

Through  its  central  office  in  Chicaj 
and  its  branches  elsewhere,  the  lab< 
exchange  is  to  receive  and  file  applic. 
tions  for  employment  and  for  employe 
to  collect  and  disseminate  inform; 
tion  regarding  employment;  to  secui 
employment  for  young  persons,  throug 
vocational  guidance,  for  unorganizft 
migratory  labor,  for  ex-convicts  ar 
paroled  prisoners,  and  such  other  clas 
es  of  labor  as  may  require  special  trea 
ment.  To  this  end  the  superintendei 
may  advertise  in  newspapers  and  ma 
advance  the  cost  of  transportation  t 
places  of  employment.  Although  "tt 
services  of  said  exchange  in  securin 
employment  shall  not  be  withheld  b 
reason  of  any  strike  or  lockout,  full  ir 
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formation  shall  be  given  to  applicants  re- 
jarding  the  existence  of  any  such  labor 
disturbance."  This  system  of  free  em- 
ployment exchanges  for  the  state  con- 
templates co-operation  with  other  simi- 
lar exchanges. 

While  this  program  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  situation  in  Chicago  became 
so  acute  that  the  City  Council  ordered 
its  Municipal  Markets  Commission  "to 
prepare  as  soon  as  possible  a  practical 
plan  for  relieving  destitution  and  un- 
employment." In  the  elaborate  report 
which  the  markets  commission  recently 
submitted  to  the  City  Council,  it  is  es- 
timated that  this  month  there  are  129,- 
employable  persons  in  Chicago  out 
jf  their  usual  employment  and  that  the 
loss  of  wages  during  three  winter 
months  will  amount  to  $17,973,700. 

Emergency  measures  recommended  to 
meet  the  immediate  crisis  include  the 
following:  The  reorganization  of  the 
employment  bureau  in  the  municipal  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  with  ade- 
quate funds,  protection  f,rom  partisan  in- 
fluence and  co-operation  with  similar 
bureaus  elsewhere. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the 
allegation  of  the  practical  worthlessness 
of  the  present  free  employment  offices 
maintained  by  the  state  in  Chicago, 
which  "should  be  radically  reorganized 
and  the  employes  placed  under  civil 
service."  The  hope  is  entertained  'of 
"eliminating  private  employment  agen- 
-cies  with  their  dishonesty,  fraud,  and 
unlawful  practices"  by  the  efficiency  of 
the  municipal  employment  bureau,  thus 
provided  for. 

Those  in  legal  residence  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  securing  public  or  private  em- 
ployment. Vocational  guidance  and 
training  and  trade  schools  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
girls  and  boys  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  twenty-one;  no  young  person 
under  eighteen  to  be  employed  more 
than  thirty  hours  a  week,  and  all  so  em- 
ployed to  be  compelled  to  attend  public 
continuation  and  vocational  schools  for 
at  least  thirty  hours  a  week. 

The  substitution  of  day  labor  by  the 
city  for  contract  labor  is  urged,  like- 
wise the  reduction  of  peddlers'  license 
fees,  in  order  to  open  opportunity  for 
more  employment. 

In  return  for  food  and  lodging  at  the 
municipal  lodging-house,  work  is  to  be 
required  and  a  farm  colony  is  recom- 
mended for  inebriates,  vagrants,  and 
those  suffering  from  venereal  and  other 
diseases.  The  co-operation  of  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  is  to  be 
sought  for  the  maintenance  of  transient 
homeless  laborers.  Private  and  public 
employers  are  to  be  urged  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  part  or  short  time  work.  Re- 
lief work  and  all  other  forms  of  charity 
are  to  be  left  to  private  agencies  and  to 
the  county  agent. 

The  markets  commission's  report 
holds  that  public  works  for  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment  should  be  un- 
dertaken, though  reserved  for  seasons 
of  industrial  depression  and  for  the  win- 
ter months  as  far  as  possible,  sinking 
funds  to  cover  the  expenditure  to  be 
provided  as  a  settled  financial  policy  of 
the  city.  It  suggests  that  private  en- 
terprises might  also  be  distributed  so 


that  some  of  them  could  be  put  under 
way  during  periods  when  there  is  the 
least  demand  for  labor. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  advocated 
whereby,  under  authority  of  the  city, 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  honorable 
maintenance  of  those  who  constitute  the 
force  of  reserve  labor,  unavoidably  un- 
employed at  times. 

In  carrying  out  these  recommenda- 
tions the  commission  depends  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  several  committees 
of  the  City  Council  to  which  the  spe- 
cific measures  were  referred.  By  re- 
quest of  the  commission,  the  mayor  is 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  citizens, 
representing  the  railway,  banking,  manu- 
facturing, mercantile,  contracting,  and 
labor  interests  of  the  city,  to  stimulate 
the  increase  of  employment  by  these  in- 
terests. In  response  to  the  appeal  of  a 
delegation  from  the  City  Council  and  its 
commissions,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  voluntary  charitable  agencies, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  resident  in  Chicago, 
gave  assurance  that  work  on  the  great 
union  passenger  and  freight  terminal 
would  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

LABOR    LAWS    AND     FACTORY 
INSPECTION  IN  EUROPE 

IN  VIEW  OF  the  attention  the  sub- 
ject is  receiving  in  our  own  country,  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  in  the 
administration  of  labor  laws  and  fac- 
tory inspection  is  of  peculiar  interest. 
A  report  on  this  subject,  covering 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  which 
has  just  been  published  as  Bulletin  No. 
142  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  both  timely  and  instructive.  It 
is  written  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D., 
director  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sani- 
tary Control  in  the  New  York  Gar- 
ment Industries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  only 
one  phase  of  administrative  work  was 
marked  superiority  found  in  the  coun- 
tries visited  as  compared  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  was  in  the  training  and 
character  of  the  inspectors.  In  Europe 
the  position  of  factory  inspector  can 
be  secured  only  after  long  technical 
training  and  severe  tests,  and  the  occu- 
pation is  classed  as  a  profession  rank- 
ing with  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
Tenure  of  office  is  secure  and  pensions 
are  given  for  long  service  and  old  age. 
Men  who  seek  these  positions  are  of  ex- 
ceptional character  and  attainments  and 
their  work  is  correspondingly  efficient. 

Women  inspectors  number  twenty  in 
England,  where  they  occupy  the  unique 
position  of  being  practically  independ- 
ent in  their  work  and  functions. 
France  has  eighteen  women  inspectors, 
Austria  five,  Belgium  one,  Prussia  and 
Switzerland  none,  and  the  German 
states  but  few.  Outside  of  England  the 
work  of  women  inspectors  is  limited  to 
small  shops  where  women  and  children 
are  employed. 

There  is  great  demand  among  the  la- 
boring classes  for  workingmen  inspec- 
tors. This  has  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  some  of  the  govern- 
ments as  well  as  from  regular  inspec- 


tors. England  has  fifty-five  working- 
men  inspectors,  but  their  functions  are 
limited,  their  salaries  low,  and  their 
status  entirely  different  from  that  of 
regular  inspectors. 

Little  progress  in  scientific  standardi- 
zation of  safety  and  sanitation  has 
been  made  in  Europe,  and  labor  laws 
in  many  instances  fail  to  give  exact 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  inspec- 
tors and  for  the  use  of  manufacturers 
and  employes. 

WARNING:  DANGER! 

Judge  Orlady,  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  ruled  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  employer  to  warn  employes  of 
any  hidden  dangers  in  connection  with 
their  work. 

The  ruling,  according  to  the  Weekly' 
News  Letter  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  was  given  in  sustaining  a 
judgment  of  $2,100  obtained  by  an  em- 
ploye of  the  India  Refining  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  work  was  mending 
worn  and  torn  canvas  strainers  through 
which  oil  had  passed.  The  ends  of  her 
fingers  became  very  sore  and  inflamed, 
and  one  was  so  badly  infected  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated. 

Judge  Orlady  said : 

"When  an  inexperienced  employe  is 
placed  in  charge  of  dangerous  work  it 
is  the  positive  duty  of  the  employer  to 
instruct  and  properly  qualify  him  for 
such  service  and  to  warn  him  of  such 
dangers  as  are  not  apparent." 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year  reports  the  total  number  of  non- 
fatal  accidents  in  the  state  as  89,694. 
or  about  one  for  every  ten  wage-earn- 
ers. The  board  believes  that  at  least 
half  of  these  can  be  prevented  by  im- 
proved inspection  methods,  by  safe- 
guarding machines  before  they  leave  the 
factory,  by  the  maintenance  of  safety 
museums,  through  lectures,  moving  pict- 
ures, school  talks  and  the  elimination  of 
danger  spots  in  plants.  Of  the  474  fatal 
accidents  reported,  approximately  one- 
quarter  were  caused  by  railway  equip- 
ment. 

COMPANY  STORES 

The  New  York  City  Railways  Com- 
pany has  in  operation  three  stores  at 
which  their  employes  can  buy  meats, 
groceries,  vegetables,  etc.,  at  actual  cost 
to  the  company,  including  the  selling 
cost.  All  supplies  are  sold  for  cash,  and 
must  be  carried  home  by  the  employes, 
doing  away  with  the  expense  of  de- 
livery wagons.  About  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  sales  consists  of  meats.  Over 
40  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  on 
Saturdays. 

SAVINGS  FUND 

The  employes  of  Ginn  and  Company. 
Boston,  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  sav- 
ings plan  whereby  they  may  invest  in 
employes'  coupon  notes  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100  each,  payable  in  five  years, 
with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  The  notes 
are  not  negotiable  but  are  payable  at 
any  time  on  sixty  days'  written  notice. 
Since  the  plan  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1914,  $109.000  has  been  invest- 
ed in  these  notes. 
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ONE  OF  THE  most  serious  phases 
of  the  Indian  problem  is  the  betterment 
of  sanitary  conditions  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease.  Ignorance,  superstition, 
ancient  habits  and  customs,  indifference, 
poverty,  unfavorable  environment,  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  frequent  lack  of  industrial  ambition, 
— all  have  to  be  combated  in  order  to 
effect  any  marked  or  permanent  im- 
provement. 

The  spread  of  disease  among  Indians 
is  primarily  fostered  by  conditions  exist- 
ing in  their  homes  and  by  their  manner 
of  living.  The  great  majority  of  Indian 
homes  are  extremely  insanitary,  the 
principal  defects  being  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness, lack  of  light  and  ventilation,  over- 
crowding, improper  disposal  of  refuse 
and  excreta,  improper  care  of  sick  and 
infants,  improper  protection  or  prepara- 
tion of  food,  and  the  neglect  of  isolation 
of  communicable  diseases. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  but  logi- 
cal to  expect  that  certain  communicable 
diseases  should  be  very  prevalent,  and 
they  certainly  are.  Practically  all  In- 
dian children  are  reared  in  such  homes 
in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  cases  of 
open  tuberculosis.  Even  when  there  is 
no  such  case  in  the  home,  it  is  the  invari- 
able custom  to  visit  for  weeks  at  a  time 
in  the  homes  of  friends  or  relatives 
where  the  disease  exists,  thus  coming 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  cases. 

This  results  in  an  almost  universal  re- 
ception of  tuberculous  infection  in  in- 
fancy or  early  childhood.  This  infec- 
tion usually  remains  latent  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  most  commonly  ex- 
pressing itself  during  early  school  life 
as  tuberculous  glands  or  bones,  or  slight- 
ly after  puberty  as  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. 

Scabies,  pediculosis,  and  impetigo  con- 
tagioso  are  very  closely  related  in  their 
casual  significance  to  the  lack  of  proper 
cleanliness  of  the  person  and  the  home, 
and  are  three  of  the  most  frequent  con- 
ditions to  be  encountered  among  In- 
dians. Trachoma  also  should  be  added, 
since  the  facility  with  which  it  spreads 
depends  upon  uncleanly  habits,  and  it  is 
seldom  found  except  among  those  com- 
ing from  extremely  insanitary  environ- 
ment. 

Infant  mortality  among  Indian  babies 
under  one  year  is  not  great  as  a  rule, 
since  the  majority  of  Indian  mothers 
nurse  their  babies;  but  after  the  nurs- 
ing period  the  mortality  is  excessive,  es- 
pecially during:  the  hot  months,  from  in- 
testinal disturbances  due  to  improper  or 
infected  food.  Infected  milk  is  not  a 
factor  in  this  mortality  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, since  it  does  not  enter  greatly  into 
the  diet  of  Indians.  But  green  fruits. 
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melons,  and  corn  are   frequently   foun 
in  the  diet  of  babies  as  well  as  of  olde 
Indians;  and  since  flies  are  always  num 
erous,   and  the     habits     of  disposal 
excreta  are  extremely  careless,  it  is  in 
evitable     that      intestinal      disturbanc 
should  cause  a  high  morbidity  and  mo 
tality. 

Lack  of  industrial  habits  or  ambitio 
frequently  lowers  the  earning  capaci 
of  the  heads  of  families.  The  resu 
is,  insufficient  quantity,  quality,  am 
variety  of  food,  lack  of  proper  house 
household  equipment,  and  lack  of  propel 
clothing.  When  the  inevitable  serious 
illness  occurs  in  such  homes,  it  seems 
almost  hopeless  to  extend  medical  aid 
or  treatment.  Improvement  of  indus- 
trial conditions  through  systematic  in- 
dustrial training  and  encouragement  is 
absolutely  essential  if  Indians  are  to 
procure  the  necessities  of  life  upon 
which  health  depends. 

Lack  of  proper  water  supply  on  many 
Indian  reservations,  or  inaccessibility  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  frequently 
results  in  uncleanly  habits  which  favor 
the  spread  of  disease.  Trachoma  is  un- 
doubtedly more  prevalent  in  many  homes 
and  communities  'on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  development  of  an  adequate 
and  convenient  supply  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  involving  as  it  does 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of 
money,  is  a  sanitary  measure  that  is 
frequently  beyond  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dians to  accomplish.  It  thus  becomes  a 
public  health  responsibility. 

The  acute  self-limited  communicable 
diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria, are  not  so  prevalent  among  In- 
dians as  among  whites  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  live  in  less  densely 
populated  communities,  and  do  not  have 
as  numerous  chances  of  exposure.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  typhoid  fever. 
However,  with  the  increasing  intensity 
of  the  population  these  diseases  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  frequency,  and 
the  mortality,  especially  from  measles 
and  its  sequelae,  is  high.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  a  frequent  immediate 
sequel  to  measles,  and  this  fact  alone, 
as  proven  by  the  almost  yearly  experi- 
ence of  many  of  the  Indian  schools, 
goes  to  show  that  tuberculosis  is  latent 
in  a  large  percentage  of  their  pupils. 

The  most  serious  of  the  communi- 
cable diseases  which  are  prevalent 
among  the  Indians  are  tuberculosis  and 
trachoma.  As  a  result  of  repeated  and 
urgent  requests  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  for  larger 
appropriations  to  combat  these  diseases, 
increasing  amounts  have  been  allowed: 
and  on  August  4,  1912,  Congress  passed 
a  law  directing  an  investigation  and  re- 
port on  the  prevalence  of  disease  amor 
Indians  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
This  report  was  printed  in  full  by  the 
TUB  SrrvEV.  Tnnunry  13.  1015. 
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Sixty-second  Congress  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  1038.  The  findings  confirm 
reports  made  by  the  Indian  Service,  and 
reveal  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  and 
tuberculosis. 
The  report  continues: 

''It  was  found  that  tuberculosis  is 
widely  spread  among  the  Indians.  .  .  . 
The  more  primitive  the  Indian,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  higher  was  the  per- 
centage of  tuberculosis.  The  rate  was 
relatively  low  among  the  prosperous 
southern  Utes  at  Navajo  Springs,  Col., 
and  extremely  high  among  the  Paiutes 
of  Nevada,  the  rate  incidence  reaching 
32.67  per  cent  among  the  Paiutes  of  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation.  The  ob- 
served incidence  was  also  high  on  some 
of  the  Oregon  reservations 
[reaching]  22.75  per  cent  at  the  Warm 
Spring  Reservation.  The  lowest  inci- 
dence for  a  state  was  observed  at  New 
York,  with  a  case  rate  of  1.27  per  cent. 
These  Indians  are  in  an  advanced  con- 
dition, are  self-supporting,  and  their 
mode  of  life  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  white  rural  dweller. 

"In  the  northwestern  and  northern 
states  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
varied  from  15  per  cent  for  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  of  Iowa  ...  to  2.33 
per  cent  for  those  of  Michigan.  .  .  . 
In  the  Southwest,  the  lowest  percentages 
were  reported  among  the  Navajo  and 
Zuni  tribes  in  New  Mexico,  who  are 
prosperous  and  well  fed. 

"The  von  Pirquet  test  was  applied  to 
1,225  school  children  in  New  Mexico. 
.  .  .  Smith,  who  applied  this  test  to 
the  Indian  children  in  New  Mexico, 
found  a  considerably  higher  percentage 
of  positive  reactions  than  [among  white 
children],  in  one  instance  95.5  per  cent 
of  the  children  over  eleven  years  giv- 
ing the  reaction.  This  was  among  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches  who  gave  the  highest 
incidence  of  clinical  tuberculosis  in  any 
tribe  he  examined.  On  the  other  hand 
in  the  case  of  the  Taos  Indians,  among 
whom  four  deaths  only  had  been  re- 


corded from  tuberculosis,  the  percentage 
of  children  giving  a  positive  reaction  to 
the  von  Pirquet  test  was  but  1.42.  No 
case  of  clinical  tuberculosis  was  found 
among  these  Indians,  and  two  of  the 
cases  referred  to  contracted  the  disease 
at  a  non-reservation  boarding-school. 

"On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  In- 
dians is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
among  the  white  race,  depending  on  lo- 
cality, and  the  survey  as  conducted  has 
revealed  a  situation  so  serious  as  to  re- 
quire the  prosecution  of  vigorous  meas- 
ures for  its  relief." 

The  Indian  trachoma  problem  is  an 
exceedingly  serious  one.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  is  such  as  to  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  suppress.  It  flour- 
ishes in  insanitary  homes  and  communi- 
ties, and  these  conditions  must  be  great- 
ly improved  before  the  greatest  pre- 
disposing factor  can  be  disposed  of.  It 
flourishes  especially  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  this  factor  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  checking  its  spread.  It  is  insidious  in 
its  onset,  and  gives  very  little  discom- 
fort to  many  who  are  infected  until  it 
is  too  late  to  prevent  the  damage  to 
vision  which  has  resulted.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  disease  is  not  discovered 
until  an  unrequested  examination  is 
made  by  an  expert,  and  even  then  the 
patient  is  unwilling  to  undergo  an  op- 
eration and  a  long  course  of  painful 
daily  or  biweekly  treatment  when  he  has 
been  conscious  of  only  very  slight  symp- 
toms or  none  at  all. 

Of  the  39,231  Indians  examined  for 
trachoma  during  the  special  investiga- 
tion, 8,940  were  reported  as  having  this 
disease.  This  is  a  percentage  of  22.7. 

The  treatment  requires  a  disagreeable 
operation  under  '  cocaine  or  a  general 
anaesthetic,  and  a  long  and  painful 
course  of  after-treatment.  If  this 
treatment  is  not  kept  up  continu- 
ously the  disease  recurrs  and  ex- 
tends, and  any  bepefit  which  may  have 


resulted  from  former  treatment  will  be 
lost.  Even  in  favorable  cases  it  may 
take  a  year  or  several  years  of  continu- 
ous treatment  before  the  case  may  be 
said  to  be  permanently  cured. 

The  most  favorable  feature  in  regard 
to  trachoma  is  the  fact  that  the  early 
cases  in  whom  the  treatment  can  be  of 
the  most  benefit  occur  in  children  of 
school  age.  Such  cases  are  easy  to  treat 
provided  they  are  placed  in  school, 
where  treatment  can  be  continued  regu- 
larly until  the  cure  is  effected.  If  all 
Indian  children  could  be  placed  in  school 
it  would  be  a  much  easier  matter  to 
check  the  spread  of  trachoma. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  In- 
dian pupils  entering  schools  all  over  the 
country  are  infected  with  trachoma. 
Government  physicians  are  in  attend- 
ance on  all  government  Indian  schools 
and  are  instructed  to  examine  the  eyes 
of  all  pupils  on  entrance,  and  to  place 
all  having  trachoma  under  treatment. 
.Those  having  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  with  the  secretion  of  pus  are  placed 
under  treatment  in  quarantine  until  the 
inflammation  has  subsided.  With  the 
use  of  individual  towels  and  toilet  ar- 
ticles, individual  books  and  pencils,  the 
constant  treatment  of  all  cases,  and  the 
frequent  examination  of  the  eyes  of  all 
healthy  pupils,  there  is  little  spread  of 
the  disease  in  the  schools. 

Very  few  employes  in  Indian  schools 
or  agencies,  who  are'  in  constant  touch 
with  these  pupils,  are  ever  infected.  Em- 
ployes who  become  infected  are  usually 
of  Indian  blood  and  have  contracted  the 
disease  before  coming  to  the  school. 
The  danger  is  so  slight  that  there  is 
practically  no  fear  of  the  disease  on  the 
part  of  the  white  employes. 

Six  special  physicians,  expert  in  the 
treatment  of  eye  diseases  are  assigned 
to  districts  and  travel  to  all  Indian 
schools  and  reservations  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  supervising  the  work  of  the 
treatment  of  trachoma.  Posters  explain- 
ing the  nature,  treatment  and  prevention 
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of  the  disease  are  placed  in  all  Indian 
schools,  at  all  agency  offices,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  Indian  homes,  and 
the  method  of  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is  taught  in  the  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  campaign  for  the 


nucleus  for  the  extension  of  many  other 
cases,  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of 
these  secondary  cases  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult.  To  these  difficulties  must 
be  added  the  widely  scattered  locations 
of  Indian  homes,  the  difficulties  of  trans- 


treatment  of  the  disease  practically  all      portation  to  reach  them,  and  the  preju- 


Indian  pupils  attending  Indian  schools, 
who  are  infected,  are  receiving  treat- 
ment, and  the  eyesight  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Indians  is  being  preserved. 

The  work  of  combating  these  dis- 
eases is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 
For  the  300,000  Indian  wards  of  the 
government  there  are  now  employed 
under  him  200  physicians,  80  nurses,  7 
dentists,  70  field  matrons,  and  77  miscel- 
laneous hospital  employes.  There  are 
49  hospitals  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1,249,  and  4  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
schools  with  a  combined  capacity  of  250. 

Of  the  200  physicians,  70  are  contract 
physicians  who  devote  practically  all 
their  time  to  private  practice  among 
their  white  patients,  and  do  not  exceed 
six  hours,  or  much  less  a  week,  in  In- 
dian work;  9  are  physicians  and  su- 
perintendents and  devote  most  of  their 


dices    of    the    Indians    with    respect    to 
treatment  and  prevention. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however, 
an  increasing  amount  of  work  is  be- 
ing attempted  each  year  by  the  Indian 
Service,  and  increasing  appropriations 
to  carrv  on  the  work  are  required.  Dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year,  $300,000  was 
appropriated  from  public  funds,  and 
$100,000  from  tribal  funds  for  a  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis,  trachoma, 
and  other  communicable  diseases  among 
Indians.  Of  this  amount,  $200,000  is 
being  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
nine  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  adult 
Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and 
in  addition  to  these,  there  are  under 
construction,  four  hospitals  paid  for  out 
of  tribal  funds.  These  thirteen  hos- 
pitals, which  should  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year,  will  each  ac- 
commodate approximately  500  patients. 


time  to  the  management  of  their  schools *s^Vith  these  additional  hospital  facilities 


and  reservations;  and  6  are  specialists 
in  eye  work  and  devote  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  the  treatment  of  trachoma 
and  other  eye  diseases.  This  leaves  112 
regular  school  and  agency  physicians  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  regular 
medical  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  hospitals  mentioned  are  largely 
school  hospitals  which  confine  their  work 
to  the  treatment  of  pupils  only,  and  the 
four  tuberculosis  sanatorium  schools  de- 
vote their  attention  to  the  treatment  and 
care  of  incipiently  tuberculous  Indians 
of  school  age. 

When  it  is  realized  that  1,900  to  2,000 
Indians  are  reported  by  agency  phy- 
sicians as  dying  yearly  of  tuberculosis, 
and  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  act- 
ual number  of  deaths  from  this  disease 
alone,  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  in- 
adequate the  medical  force  and  equip- 
ment is  to  meet  these  conditions.  When 
it  is  further  realized  that  these  deaths 
occur  as  a  rule  in  crowded  one-room 
houses,  under  extremely  poor  sanitary 
conditions,  and  that  each  case  is  the 


a-  large  number  of  the  tuberculous  In- 
dians will  be  cared  for,  and  many  sec- 
ondary cases  will  be  prevented. 

But  the  building  of  hospitals  will  not 
solve  the  problem,  although  their  very 
presence  will  be  an  educational  factor 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
placed.  An  improvement  in  industrial 
conditions,  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  the 
causes  and  the  prevention  of  disease, 
must  be  brought  about  before  any  great 
improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  homes  will  result  in  lowering  the 
percentage  of  infection.  These  two  fac- 
tors are  the  most  important  work  of  the 
Indian  Service. 

Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
present  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
Cato  Sells,  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  among  the  Indians, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  their  homes. 
Reimbursable  appropriations  have  been 
secured  bv  him  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending aid  to  the  Indians  who  own 
valuable  agricultural  lands  but  who  do 


not  have  the  necessary  farm  equipment, 
or  to  those  who  have  valuable  grazing 
lands  but  do  not  have  the  necessary 
stock.  These  Indians  are  required  to 
pay  back  to  the  government  within  a 
limited  term  the  money  used  for  equip- 
ping them,  and  in  this  way  many  are 
being  helped  to  become  independent, 
self-supporting  citizens. 

With  improvement  of  their  industrial 
condition,  there  is  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  homes.  To  aid  this  improvement, 
all  government  physicians,  farmers, 
stockmen,  and  field-matrons,  who  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  Indians  in 
their  homes,  are  instructed  constantly 
to  urge  upon  them  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  in  their  homes 
and  their  environment. 

Lectures  and  talks  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views,  and  moving-pictures  ex- 
plaining the  cause  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, are  being  delivered  to  adult  In- 
dians on  the  reservations  as  well  as  to 
pupils  at  the  schools.  Blue-prints  giv- 
ing plans  for  simple  and  inexpensive 
sanitary  homes,  with  all  necessary  bills 
of  material  needed,  are  on  file  with  all 
Indian  superintendents  for  the  reference 
and  use  of  Indians  in  the  construction 
of  new  homes. 

The  educational  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  among  adult  Indians 
can  accomplish  only  a  limited  amount  of 
good  compared  to  that  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  an  intensive  campaign  in 
the  schools.  The  future  Indian  popu- 
lation, now  concentrated  in  the  Indian 
schools,  are  at  a  receptive  age,  and  the 
facts  now  presented  to  them  will  be  re- 
tained and  will  influence  their  action 
when  they  leave  the  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older  Indians  are  scat- 
tered, hard  to  reach,  and  prejudiced 
against  the  adoption  of  new  ideas  or 
habits.  For  this  reason,  great  stress  is 
being  placed  on  the  practical  teaching 
of  hygiene  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, in  Indian  schools. 

Prize  essay  contests,  constituting  the 
principal  effort  of  the  school  year,  are 
conducted  annually  in  all  Indian  schools. 
The  subjects  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  Tuberculosis,  Citizenship, 
Sanitary  Homes,  and  this  year  the  sub- 
ject is  Alcohol.  School  physicians  are 
•required  to  give  regular  talks  on  health 
subjects,  and  dentists  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  a  campaign 
for  better  oral  hygiene. 

Precautions,  which  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  schools, 
are  made  a  matter  of  practical  instruc- 
tion. Sanitary  methods  of  sweeping  and 
dusting,  sanitary  milking,  the  use  of  in- 
dividual towels,  comb,  hair-brush  and 
tooth-brush,  the  prevention  of  flies,  the 
use  of  open-air  sleeping  porches  for 
delicate  pupils  and  for  preserving  the 
health  of  those  who  are  not  delicate, 
sterilization  of  dishes,  prevention  of  spit- 
ting, cleanliness  of  the  person,  washing 
the  hands  before  eating,  tooth-brush 
drills  twice  daily, — these  are  all  re- 
quired by  the  school  regulations. 

These  precautions  thus  become  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  child  during  his  school 
attendance;  and  since  the  reasons  for 
them  and  for  many  other  preventive 
measures,  are  thoroughly  impressed  on 
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the  minds  of  the  pupils,  better  habits 
are  bound  to  result  in  the  homes,  in  af- 
ter life,  and  even  influence  the  parents 
of  returned  pupils. 


ECURING    INDEPENDENCE    FOR 
CRIPPLED  SOLDIERS 


s 

A  LETTER  written  from  Paris  to 
one  of  the  American  medical  journals 
reports  that  the  French  are  already  con- 
sidering means  of  caring  for  the  many 
crippled  soldiers  discharged  from  the 
army.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
young  men,  some  of  them  barely  twenty 

ITS  old  ? 
)bviously  they  should  be  taught  some 

ide  which  will  make  them  independent 
and  preserve  their  self-respect  and  their 
interest  in  life.  The  most  successful  at- 
tempts to  give  industrial  training  to 
cripples  have  been  carried  out  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  beginning  with  the 
institution  founded  in  Copenhagen  by 
Hans  Knudson,  in  1872.  More  recently, 
in  1906,  after  the  passage  of  the  Belgian 
law  providing  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents,  an  excellent  school  of 
this  kind  was  opened  in  Charleroi,  that 
now  sorely  stricken  city,  and  this  is  the 
school  which  the  French  are  taking  as 
their  model. 

Seven  departments  were  carried  on  in 
the  Charleroi  institution:  a  school  of 
shoemaking,  one  of  book-binding,  one 
of  harness-making,  one  for  the  cutting 
and  the  making  of  clothing,  one  of  bas- 
ket-weaving, one  for  the  weaving  of 
matting,  and  a  school  of  bookkeeping. 
As  much  attention  was  paid  to  intellect- 
ual as  to  industrial  instruction,  and  so 


good  were  the  results  that  the  demand 
for  workers  always  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  city  of  Lyons,  which  is  especially 
rich  in  medical  and  industrial  resources, 
has  volunteered  to  found  the  first  school 
for  crippled  soldiers  in  France,  and  will 
begin  at  once. 

FULLER  CANCER  STATISTICS 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  the 
director  of  the  census  has  ordered  the 
publication  of  cancer  mortality  statistics 
of  the  United  States  registration  area 
in  much  fuller  detail  than  hitherto.  The 
director  also  announces  plans  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  special  monograph  on  can- 
cer to  precede  the  issue  of  the  regular 
annual  report  of  vital  statistics  for  1914. 

Under  the  new  plan,  cancer  deaths 
will  be  classified  by  parts  and  organs  of 
the  body  affected,  as  in  the  reports  of 
the  registrar  general  of  England  and 
Wales.  This  will  mean  a  statement  of 
cancer  mortality  under  some  thirty 
headings,  instead  of  only  the  seven  gen- 
eral groups  assigned  to  cancer  in  the 
International  List  of  Causes  of  Death. 

This  analysis  of  returns,  beginning 
with  1914,  should  bring  out  much  new 
and  useful  information  as  to  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  perhaps  throw  further  light  on 
the  controllable  features  of  the  disease. 
The  foremost  authorities  have  repeated- 
ly urged  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  cancer  is  increasing  can  be  scien- 
tifically considered  only  by  studying 
separately  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence of  each  form  of  the  disease. 


By  the  progressive  action  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  census  the  basis  of  such 
investigations  will  now  be  available  for 
the  first  time  in  the  official  statistics  of 
the  United  States. 

GRAIN  DUST  EXPLOSIONS 

The  Millers'  Committee  of  Buffalo  has 
just  reported  on  a  form  of  industrial  ac- 
cident which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible during  recent  years  for  the 
death  of  seventy-eight  men  and  the  in- 
jury of  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  This 
is  the  explosion  of  grain  dust  in  mills 
and  elevators. 

Such  dust  is  said  to  be  even  more  in- 
flammable than  coal  dust  which  has  long 
been  recognized  as  responsible  for  mine 
explosions,  and  it  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing higher  pressures  on  explosion.  Not 
only  open  lights  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  explosion,  but  sparks  from  motors 
and  from  friction  of  belts  and  grinding 
machines. 

It  is  recommended  that  above  all  else, 
dust  should  be  prevented  from  escaping 
into  the  air,  a  precaution  which  would 
incidentally  do  away  with  much  of  the 
occupational  disease  in  this  industry. 
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LOUVAIN  :    THE    HALLES    IN    1606 

Andreas  Vesalius,   1514-1564 

"From  him  dates  modern  Anatomy." 


'J*  HE  name  of  Vesalius  is  associated  with  the  early  glory 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  when  the  medical  school  at 
Louvain  and  that  at  Paris  ranked  as  the  leading  schools  of 
the  Continent. 

In  an  age  when  it  was  deemed  an  impiety  to  touch  "the  dead 
image  of  God,"  Vesalius  dared  dissect  a  human  body  when- 
ever he  could  procure  one.  When  Galen's  dicta,  based  on 
animal  dissection  only,  were  unquestioningly  accepted,  Vesalius 
held  Galen  in  fault  rather  than  believe  every  deviation  in  fact 
from  his  theory  of  anatomy,  a  mal-formation,  or  explain  that 
"Galen's  men  were  made  differently."  With  actual  skeletons 
before  him,  he  showed  that  the  human  jaw  was  but  one  bone, 
not  two;  that  men's  ribs  were  even  in  number  on  both  sides, 
despite  Adam's  loss.  Vesalius  lectured  and  demonstrated  in 


Louvain,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  adding  to  the  renown  of  each 
school  both  by  his  teachings  and  by  his  remarkable  drawings. 
But  the  influence  of  the  Galenists  was  strong  against  him. 
And  finally,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  gave  up  teaching,  burned 
his  manuscripts,  and  became  court  physician  to  Charles  V  of 
Spain.  There  in  Madrid  his  final  disaster  overtook  him. 
Opening  the  body  of  a  young  nobleman  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  death,  Vesalius  was  startled  to  find  that  the  heart  still  beat. 
For  this  "desecration,"  he  was  compelled  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  journey,  he  died  at  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Isles.  The  purpose  of  last  August,  to  erect  a  monument  to 
him  on  this  island,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, has  been,  of  course,  postponed. 
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IN  THE  REAR  OF  NEW  YORK'S  SKYSCRAPERS 

By  P.  Barton  layers,  Jr.,  Social      Service      Secretary, 
Men's  Committee,  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city 

SOCIAL  conditions  in  a 
church  parish  are  usually 
too  little  known  to  the 
church  members.  But  they 
can  most  effectively  be  brought 
out  through  a  social  survey,  as 
has  recently  been  shown  by 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  city. 
The  spire  of  this  church  on  low- 
er Broadway  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  financial  district  is  fam- 
iliar to  thousands.  But  few 
realize  that  tucked  in  between 
the  tall  skyscrapers  and  the 
Hudson  River  are  a  few  blocks 
of  tenements  which  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  whole  crowded  met- 
ropolis. 

About  a  year  ago  a  group  of 
men  in  Trinity  formed  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Men's 
Committee  whose  purpose  was 
to  aid  the  rector  in  his  work. 
This  committee  soon  showed 
that  it  meant  business,  for 
when  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  church  there 
were  social  conditions  which 
needed  changing,  the  committee 
at  once  appointed  half  a  dozen 
of  its  members  to  go  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  The  discoveries 
they  made  led  to  the  decision  to 
have  a  careful  social  survey  of 
this  district,  unknown  or  for- 
gotten by  most  New  Yorkers. 

What  is  now  called  the  Wash- 
ington Street  district  of  New 
York  lies  just  north  of  Battery 
Park,  between  Broadway  and 
Hudson  River.  Walled  in  and 
hidden  by  skyscrapers,  is  to  be 
found  here  all  that  remains  of 
the  early  town.  .  Midway  be- 
tween the  northern  and  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  district 
(Liberty  Street  and  Battery 
Place)  stands  old  Trinity, 
which,  however,  owns  no  prop- 
erty in  the  neighborhood,  ex- 
cept its  church  building  and 
school  and  mission  house.  In 
this  small  district,  deserted  at 
night  by  the  throngs  of  office 
workers,  are  6,400  residents. 
The  survey  of  their  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  report  which  has 
just  been  issued. 

The  investigation  covered 
immigration,  housing,  recrea- 
tion, industrial  conditions,  child 
welfare,  health,  and  delinquen- 
cy. Many  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed were  little  less  than  reve- 
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TRINITY  CHURCH, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BIDDEN  BEHIND  THE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  ALONG  LOWER 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ARE  A  FEW  BLOCKS  OF  AL- 
MOST FORGOTTEN  TENEMENTS.  BUT  IN  THEM  6,400 
PEOPLE  FACE  ALL  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY. 


lations  to  the  committee,  and  ir 
many  cases  a  surprise  even  t< 
the  clergy. 

The  study  of  immigratioi: 
showed  that  in  normal  years 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  im- 
migrants from  Ellis  Island  pass 
through  the  district,  landing  at 
Battery  Park.  The  transporta- 
tion and  temporary  shelter  of 
this  large  number  of  people  had 
given  rise  to  much  exploitation 
by  hack  drivers,  hotel  runners, 
and  so-called  guides.  Numer- 
ous immigrant  hotels  were  not 
only  found  to  be  overcrowded, 
but  were  also  exploiting  the  im- 
migrant whenever  opportunity 
afforded.  This  problem  was 
superimposed  upon  a  situation 
already  made  complex  by  the 
permanent  residence  in  the  dis- 
trict of  twenty-two  different 
nationalities. 

Serious  industrial  problems- 
were  laid  bare.  Of  the  popu- 
lation 61  per  cent  is  foreign, 
and  most  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  district  work  in  the 
unskilled  trades.  The  men  are 
chiefly  porters,  waiters,  and 
longshoremen,  with  the  usual 
low  pay  for  such  work.  To  add 
to  the  normal  difficulties,  the 
European  war  has  reduced 
work  along  the  docks  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  many  of  the  dock 
hands  have  been  without  jobs- 
since  July. 

Woman's  work  shows  an  in- 
teresting connection  between 
the  district  and  its  surround- 
ings, for  44  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  known  to  the  health 
center  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  are  employed  as  of- 
fice cleaners  in  the  nearby 
buildings. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  the 
district  also  presented  problems 
far  beyond  its  size.  From  a 
single  square  block  65  cases  of 
tuberculosis  were  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Health  during 
1913,  and  the  infant  death  rate 
during  the  same  period  was 
alarmingly  high. 

The  greatest  single  problem 
proved  to  be  housing_.  Believ- 
ing that  the  district  is  soon  to 
be  converted  into  a  purely  busi- 
ness section,  owners  have  re- 
fused to  spend  money  to  im- 
prove their  property,  and  it  has 
gradually  deteriorated  over  a 
period  of  years  until  today 
many  of  the  houses  represent 
some  of  the  worst  conditions  in 
New  York. 

What  the  future  of  the  dis- 
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One  room,  serving  as  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and 
bed  room  for  a  whole  family — 47  such  living  quarters  in  the 
district  of  the  Trinity  Parish  Survey. 


Mothers  in  the  early  morning  hours  leaving  babies  at  the 
down  town  day  nursery,  New  York  city — from  the  report 
of  the  Trinity  Parish  Survey. 


rict  is  to  be  no  one  can  definitely  fore- 
tell. For  a  long  time  it  has  been  prophe- 
sied that  a  few  years  will  see  the  end  of 
all  the  buildings  used  as  dwellings.  But 
they  are  still  there  as  they  were  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  there  many  years  hence. 

WOMEN'S    LEGISLATIVE   CON- 
GRESS IN  ILLINOIS 

CO-OPERATION  of  the  women 
voters  with  the  legislators  in  Illinois 
was  recently  sought  through  a  Woman's 
Legislative  Congress  held  in  Chicago, 
December  10-12.  About  600  delegates 
from  all  over  the  state  came  together 
at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Welfare  Commission,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  lieutenant  governor. 

Legislative  needs  of  the  state  were 
considered  during  the  three  days,  and 
while  no  specific  bill  was  formulated  or 
approved,  a  statement  of  principles  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted.  An  executive 
board  was  organized  and  instructed  to 
publish  the  principles  and  distribute 
them  widely  among  the  women  of  the 
state.  It  was  also  given  authority  to 
call  a  second  Woman's  Legislative  Con- 
gress whenever  it  deems  this  advisable. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress include:  A  constitutional  con- 
vention ;  change  of  the  amending  clause 
of  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  amend- 
ments more  quickly  and  easily  possible; 
vocational  education  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system;  state-wide  pension 
law  for  school  teachers,  funds  to  be 
provided  equally  by  the  state  and  the 
teachers  who  desire  to  contribute;  use 
of  schools  as  social  and  civic  centers; 
compulsory  school  age  raised  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years;  more  effective 
laws  requiring  support  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren by  the  husband  and  father;  sup- 
port of  illegitimate  children  by  the 
father ;  redlight  abatement  and  injunc- 
tion law,  abolition  of  fining  system  in 
dealing  with  prostitutes,  and  substitution 
of  commitment  to  homes  providing  vo- 
cational training  and  treatment;  state 
care  for  feeble-minded;  age  of  consent 
raised  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years ; 
complete  birth  registration ;  better  care 
and  education  of  the  blind;  punishment 
of  adults  causing  delinquency  in  chil- 
dren; minimum  wage  law;  one  day  rest 
in  seven;  eight-hour  day  for  women 
workers;  and  a  stricter  child  labor  law. 


particularly  for  street  trades. 

The  bulletin  setting  forth  these  prin- 
ciples urges  women  voters  to  watch 
legislation,  learn  whether  bills  proposed 
in  support  of  an^  principle  would  bring 
the  desired  results,  and  choose  the  best 
bill  in  case  two  or  more  similar  ones  are 
introduced  on  a  given  subject. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Woman's 
Legislative  Congress  consists  of  nine- 
teen members  including  Mrs.  Harriette 
Taylor  Treadwell,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Ida 
L.  M.  Fursman,  first  vice-chairman ; 
Mrs.  Harlan  Ward  Cooley,  second  vice- 
chairman  ;  Mrs.  Helen  Hefferan,  finan- 
cial secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Ignace  Reis, 
treasurer. 

ENGLAND'S  OFFICIAL  TOWN  PLANNER 

The  appointment  of  Raymond  Unwin 
to  a  post  on  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Depart- 

Courtesy  of  The  Playground 
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ment  of  the  British  local  govern- 
ment board  is  an  event  of  great  inter- 
est to  city  planners  the  world  over. 
For  it  puts  at  the  disposal  of  town  ex- 
tension work  throughout  Great  Britain 
the  ability  which  Mr.  Unwin.  has  so 
strikingly  shown  in  the  development  of 
many  of  the  garden  suburbs — particu- 
larly Hampstead,  the  estates  of  the  Co- 
partnership Tenant's  Associations,  and 
the  Garden  City  of  Letchworth.  No 
man  has  been  more  closely  identified 
with  this  advanced  town  planning 
movement  in  England,  the  success  of 
which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
so  many  other  countries. 

Mr.  Unwin's  activities  have  also  ex- 
tended to  Canada  where  he  acted  as 
town  nlanning  adviser  for  the  city  of 
Halifax  and  some  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions in  the  Dominion. 

CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT 

"The  Bronxville  Christmas  Mystery" 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Chauncy  Langdon  to  their  home 
community,  Bronxville,  a  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Langdon  drew 
upon  his  wide  experience  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pageants  to  express  in  free  dra- 
matic form  the  character  and  significance 
of  Christmas  as  it  was  in  the  year  1914. 
with  a  contrast  between  the  Bethle- 
hem manger  and  a  Belgian  battlefield. 
Lines  of  blank  verse  were  spoken  by 
two  figures  personifying  Joy  and  Grief 
and  the  audience  joined  in  the  singing 
of  familiar  Christmas  hymns  and  carols. 

The  Mystery  was  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  and 
copies  of  the  text  may  be  secured  at  27 
cents  each,  postpaid,  from  Mr.  Langdon, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  all  pro- 
ceeds being  added  to  the  Belgian  fund. 

MOVIES  IN  PORTLAND 

In  January,  1914,  the  mayor  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  vaudeville  and  motion-pic- 
ture theaters  of  the  city.  The  report  of 
the  committtee  is  now  available  as  a 
booklet. 

The  study  was  made  by  William  T. 
Foster,  president  of  Reed  College,  as- 
sisted by  sixty  investigators.  The  re- 
port recommends  a  local  board  of  cen- 
sorship with  a  paid  secretary  to  replace 
the  voluntary  committe  which  has  given 
generously  of  time  and  effort  for  three 
and  one-half  years. 
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Katharine   Coman 

l857— 


HpHE  pioneer  spirit  of  Katharine  Co- 
man has  left  this  world  after  fifty- 
seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  educa- 
tion, historical  knowledge,  and  social 
righteousness.  Miss  Coman  is  widely 
known  through  her  books  on  English 
history,  on  American  industrial  history, 
and  to  SURVEY  readers  through  her 
studies  of  various  phases  of  social  in- 
surance in  European  countries. 

Although  Miss  Coman  was  born  in 
Newark,  Ohio,  she  passed  much  of  her 
childhood  on  an  old-fashioned  farm  near 
Hanover,  Ohio,  where  the  family  moved 
upon  the  return  of  her  father  from  the 
Civil  War  impaired  in  health.  She  used 
to  explain  her  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  soil  by  saying,  "I  am  a  farmer's 
daughter."  Her  father,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  his  youth,  made  no  conces- 
sions for  the  possible  limitations  of  the 
"female  mind"  and  taught  his  sons  and 
daughter  alike  Latin  and  mathematics, 
saying  that  he  would  show  how  a  girl 
should  be  educated.  Later,  he  sent  her 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
she  and  her  brother  Seymour  were  fel- 
low students  in  her  senior  year  of  1880. 

The  autumn  following  her  graduation, 
she  was  called  to  the  new  woman's  col- 
lege of  Wellesley.  Her  first  year,  she 
served  the  college  as  instructor  in 
rhetoric  and  essay;  the  two  following 
years,  as  instructor  in  history  and  in 
1883-1885  as  professor  of  history.  In 
1885-99  she  acted  as  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy,  and  in  1900  she 
served  as  dean. 

During  this  period,  the  result  of  her 
childhood  environment  was  asserting  it- 
self in  her  growing  interest  in  the  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  history.  In  1900, 
when  economics  was  recognized  as  a 
separate  department,  Miss  Coman,  as 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology, 


was  placed  in  charge,  and  she  has  served 
in  this  capacity — though  with  a  change 
of  title — until  her  retirement  in  1913  as 
professor  emeritus. 

Her  work  consisted  of  more  than 
class  and  lecture  work,  for  she  found 
time  to  prepare,  with  her  colleague  in 
the  history  department,  three  text-books 
on  English  history,  and  a  fourth  with 
her  friend  Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates 
(English  History  Told  by  English  Poets; 
Macmillan,  1902).  Her  third  sabbati- 
cal year  of  1902,  spent  in  travel  in  the 
United  States,  bore  rich  fruit  in  special 
studies  of  contract  labor  in  Hawaii,  and 
of  the  Negro  as  a  peasant  farmer;  and 
in  her  widely  known  book,  Industrial 
History  of  the  United  States  (Macmil- 
lan, 1905).  The  sabbatical  year  of 
1908  was  devoted  to  gathering  material 
for  her  book,  Economic  Beginnings  of 
the  Far  West,  which  appeared  in  1912. 
The  fruit  of  the  last  travel  year  of  her 
life  (1913-1914),  which  was  given  to  a 
study  of  social  insurance,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain 
and  England,  has  been  shared  with  read- 
ers of  THE  SURVEY. 

Miss  Coman  was  loved  by  her  stu- 
dents not  because  of  her  printed  work, 
but  because  of  her  rare  qualities  as  a 
teacher.  She  had  the  power  of  present- 
ing the  heart  of  a  question  without  un- 
necessary encumbrance  of  detail;  the 
power  of  winning  the  enthusiastic  in- 
terest of  her  students  for  her  strong 
mentality  and  personality;  the  power  of 
showing  her  sympathetic  kinship  with 
young  life;  and  the  ability  of  encourag- 
ing her  more  capable  students  to  origin- 
al thinking.  Although  her  own  convic- 
tions were  firm  and  well  founded,  she 
never  enforced  them  upon  others,  even 
in  the  class  room. 

In  the  early  days,  when  Miss  Coman 


was  lecturing  to  her  history  classes  o 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  a  Roma 
Catholic  student  asked  a  fellow  class 
mate,  "Is  Miss  Coman  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant?  I  can't  make  out!"  Wa 
there  ever  better  testimony  of  impartia 
presentation?  In  all  her  relationships 
she  had  a  wide  tolerance  of  others'  dif 
fering  or  imperfectly  expressed  opin 
ions,  which  she  used  to  explain  by  say 
ing,  "All  my  training  has  been  historic 
and  I  have  learned  that  it  takes  mani 
years  for  a  new  idea  to  take  root  am 
develop." 

Miss  Coman  had  an  essentially  hu- 
manizing faculty  which  manifested  itseli 
in  her  emphasis  upon  the  human  prob- 
lems of  history  and  economics,  and  it 
her  social  and  personal  relations  with 
her  students.  At  one  time,  a  group  oi 
girls  in  her  history  class  eagerly  antici- 
pated the  weekly  discussions  of  present- 
day  questions  with  Miss  Coman  in  her 
rooms;  later,  the  Agora  girls  were 
proud  to  claim  her  as  a  member,  and 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  dishwashing 
machine  which  she  presented  them,  to 
help  solve  the  society's  problems  of 
"household  economics."  In  her  last 
years  of  residence  at  the  college,  a  de- 
vout group  of  girls  gathered  to  study 
with  her  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus, 
while  another  group  of  youthful  heretics 
discussed  religious  and  philosophical 
problems  under  her  guidance.  The  im- 
press of  her  spiritual  nature  has  been  a 
vital  power  with  these  questioning  minds 
and  souls. 

Close  as  her  relationship  with  her 
students  was,  she  came  into  no  less  di- 
rect contact  with  working  women.  In 
1890,  with  pioneer  energy  Miss  Coman, 
with  her  friend  Cornelia  Warren,  or- 
ganized the  Thursday  Evening  Club  of 
tailoresses.  Her  sense  of  human  broth- 
erhood brought  forth  an  exquisite  ex- 
ample of  democracy  as  she  moved  with 
simple  dignity  among  the  members.  A 
few  years  later,  in  an  effort  to  improve 
working  conditions,  these  two  friends 
started  a  tailoring  shop  in  which  they 
planned  to  make  pants  under  excellent 
sanitary  conditions,  and  to  pay  good 
wages  to  their  eight  or  ten  employes. 
Not  having  as  yet  a  reputation  for  good 
work,  and  giving  no  "sugar  money"  to 
foremen  of  large  shops,  they  could  get 
no  paying  orders,  and  were  compelled 
to  pay  low  wages.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  they  "failed  up"  for  about  $2,000. 

In  more  highly  organized  methods  of 
reaching  the  needier  members  of  society. 
Miss  Coman  was  no  less  active.  From 
the  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association,  she  was  an  ac- 
tive organizer,  committee  member  and 
president,  lacking  that  aloofness  and 
stupidity  about  working  people  common 
among  "committee"  members.  The  as- 
sociation benefited  by  her  executive 
ability,  and  by  her  development  of  the 
plan  of  association  fellowships  which 
have  proven  so  valuable  to  the  settle- 
ment movement. 

She  was  also  one  of  the  pioneer  lead- 
ers in  the  Consumers'  League,  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  their  executive 
committee,  and  was  a  vice-president  un- 
til her  death.  Her  human  sympathies 
were  perhaps  most  valuable  in  the  aid 
which  she  lent  to  the  striking  garment- 
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makers  of  Chicago,  by  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Grievances, 
and  by  explaining  the  issues  of  the 
strike  in  the  press. 

When  Miss  Coman  undertook  a  new 
line  of  work,  or  was  compelled  to  adopt 
lighter  work  because  of  her  diminished 
strength,  she  would  say,  "It  is  both  an 
interest  and  a  service."  The  current  of 
her  life  which  carried  these  varied  ac- 
tivities was  her  deeply  spiritual  nature, 
which  impelled  her  to  serve  humanity 
and  God  with  unswerving  faithfulness. 
OLGA  S.  HALSEY. 
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SAFETY  AT  SEA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  "Officer  of  the 
Inland  Marine"  says  in  his  answer 
[December  26,  page  344]  to  my  criti- 
cism— "but  he  does  not  quite  hew  to  the 
line."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
it  was  the  gale  and  not  the  lack  of  skill 
that  prevented  the  boats  from  being 
lowered  by  the  vessels  that  were  at- 
tending the  Volturno.  He  either  has 
not  read  or  he  has  forgotten  that  the 
Carmania  was  the  first  vessel  that  ar- 
rived and  that  she  lowered  a  boat  from 
which  some  of  the  oars  were  lost  and 
in  which  some  of  the  oars  were  broke. 
If  he  be  a  seaman  he  should  know  that 
this  is  evidence  of  lack  of  skill.  The 
boat,  however,  threw  out  a  drag  and 
was  kept  head  on  to  the  sea  until  pick- 
ed up  by  the  Carmania.  This  is  fairly 
good  evidence  that  a  boat  could  live  if 
properly  handled.  The  La  Touraine 
lowered  one  boat  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening.  The  boat  was  unable  to  get 
near  the  Volturno.  It  came  back,  took 
on  board  another  crew,  went  along  the 
Volturno  and  saved  people.  Boat  No. 
I  of  the  Volturno  was  lowered  with 
about  40  people.  The  releasing  gear 
failed  to  work  properly.  One  of  the 
blocks  failed  to  unhook  and  the  people 
were  spilled  out.  Boat  No.  6  was  low- 
ered away  with  25  or  30  passengers 
and  some  of  the  crew.  It  got  away 
from  the  ship's  side,  was  seen  riding 
the  sea  astern,  but  was  later  lost.  Cap- 
tain Inch  ordered  the  falls  cut  to  pre- 
vent any  more  boats  being  lowered.  In 
the  evening  boat  No.  5  was  dropped. 
In  her  was  the  second  mate,  two  sail- 
ors, one  American  man  of  war's  man 
serving  as  a  trimmer,  and  a  waiter. 
The  boat  got  to  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst. 

The  Volturno  had  six  able  seamen 
and  six  ordinary  seamen.  Three  of  the 
able  seamen  were  burned  in  the  fore- 
castle, leaving  her  with  three  able  sea- 
men and  six  ordinary  seamen,  aside 
from  the  licensed  officers. 

This  Officer  of  the  Inland  Marine 
says,  "It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  sea- 
men to  batten  down  the  hatches  on  the 
Monroe,  this  being  done  by  the  shore 
crew  which  loaded  the  ship."  This 
compels  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  officer.  On  page  102,  General  Rules 
and  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 


of    Supervising     Inspectors,     April   26, 
1912,  is  said: 

"Duty  of  Masters  Relating  to 
Hatches.  24— It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Master  of  all  loaded  ves- 
sels to  see  that  all  hatches  are 
properly  covered  and  secured  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  leaving 
port.  Failure  by  the  Master  of  any 
vessel  to  observe  this  regulation 
shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  suspen- 
sion of  his  license  on  charge  of  in- 
attention to  his  duty."  (Sec.  4405, 
R.  S.) 

Yet  this  Officer  of  the  Inland  Marine 
says  the  hatches  on  these  ships  are  al- 
ways closed  before  they  leave  port  by 
expert  men. 

His  third  criticism,  on  my  definition 
of  a  harbor,  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as 
the  rest.  The  lines  of  a  harbor  or  port 
may  be  placed  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  port  authorities.  That  does 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the 
admiralty  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  harbor. 

Seamen  at  the  London  Conference: 

Captain  Polis  of  Germany, — perman- 
ent employe  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line; 

Captain  J.  T.  W.  Charles,  Great 
Britain, — permanent  employe  of  the 
Cunard  line; 

Captain  A.  H.  F.  Young, — nautical 
adviser  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade; 

J.  Havelock  Wilson, — president  of  the 
British  Seamen's  Union; 

Captain  Harald  Pedersen, — commis- 
sioner of  navigation  from  Norway, 
and  your  humble  servant,  were  the  only 
practical  merchant  seamen  at  the  con- 
ference, the  personnel  of  which  was 
mainly  commercial  experts. 

The  reference  to  the  Fall  River  line 
as  being  owned  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  running  parallel  with  the  New 
Haven  Road,  and  therefore  not  caring 
by  which  route  the  passengers  go,  is 
surely  begging  the  question. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  technical  com- 
mission with  its  suggested  make-up  can 
be  characterized  in  any  other  way  ex- 
cept as  "the  shipping  interests." 

There  are  several  "officers"  on  board 
of  a  vessel.  Some  are  so  designated  by 
the  law;  others  by  courtesy  and  cus- 
tom. Officers  of  the  deck  department 
and  of  the  engineers'  department  are 
designated  as  officers  by  statute.  There 
are  also  officers  of  the  steward's  de- 
partment. They  are  designated  as  offi- 
cers by  courtesy  and  custom.  This  Of- 
ficer of  the  Inland  Marine  could  not  be 
of  the  deck  department,  because  as  such 
he  would  have  known  that  the  captain 
is  by  statute,  and  the  mate  by  regula- 
tion and  custom  as  well  as  by  law, 
charged  with  the  duty  to  see  that  hatch- 
es are  properly  put  on  and  fastened. 
Those  things  are  not  done  by  experts 
from  shore. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  space  by  men- 
tioning the  20  vessels  that  would  be 
compelled  to  have  a  larger  crew  than 
at  present.  It  is  about  20  under  our 
American  flag. 

ANDREW  FURUSETH. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  hardly  seen 
how  I  could  afford  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription at  the  present  time,  and  yet  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  afford  not  to.  I 
want  to  renew  it,  however,  even  at  the 
cost  of  considerable  sacrifice.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  sacrifice  is  not  all  mine, 
but  I  am  hoping  that  the  reading  of 
THE  SURVEY  will  help  me  to  bring  about 
better  conditions  in  the  long  rdn,  even 
if  it  temporarily  cuts  off  three  dollars  of 
help  for  needy  persons  in  the  present. 
[REV.]  JOSEPH  H.  EARP. 
[Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania.] 

Philadelphia. 


CALENDAR   OF 

CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  February  10. 

IN  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.  Third  annual  meet- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C.,  February  3-5. 
Gen.  Sec'y,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Riggs 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of.  Bristol,  Va.,  January, 
1915.  Sec'y,  Miss  L.  F.  Price,  State 
House,  Richmond,  Va. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
General  meeting.  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
February  3.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Trumbull,  1 
Waverly  Place,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FORWARD-TO-THE-LAND  LEAGUE,  National. 
Berkeley  Lyceum,  New  York.  January 
26-28.  Sec'y,  Haviland  H.  Lund,  Hotel 
Albert,  New  York  city. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  Washington. 
Fifth  Annual  Convention,  Olympia,  Wash. 
January  25-27.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Herman  A. 
Brauer,  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE,  STATE  CONFERENCE  FOR. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  January  28-30.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing Miss  Daisy  Denson,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SUPERINTENDENCE,  Department  of.  Depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.  Cincinnati,  O..  Feb- 
ruary 22-27.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ripley, 
Boston,  Mass. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.  August  16-28. 
Sec'y,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

PURITY  CONGRESS,  Ninth  International.  San 
Francisco,    Cal.,    July    18-24.    President, 
Dr.  B.  S.  Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
NATIONAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md.,  May  12-19.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS,  National 
Assembly  of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June 
16-19.  Sec'y,  J.  T.  Doyle,  1724  F  Street. 
Washington,  D.C. 

EDUCATION,  National  Association.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  August  16-28.  Sec'y,  Durand  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND,  American  As- 
sociation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  28-30. 
Sec'y,  E.  E.  Allen,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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MEDICAL  MILK  COMMISSIONS,  American 
Association  of.  San  Francisco,  CaL 
June  17.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  124 
Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  Twelfth 
Annual  Convention.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
March  3-7.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association.  332  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

SCIENCE,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  Sec'y.  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  June  14-16.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Confer- 
ence on.  Second  annual  meeting.  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Spring,  1915.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Box  380, 
Madison,  Wis. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  Council  of  the  General 
Federation  of.  Portland,  Ore.,  June  1-4. 
Corresponding  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reil- 
ley,  508  Park  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WOMEN  VOTERS,  National  Council  of.  San 
Francisco.  Cal.,  July  8-10.  President, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  DeVoe,  605  Perkins  Bldg., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  1-3. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
vention. Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5-11. 
Sec'y.  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

FOREIGN 

TRAINING  FOR  NURSES,  Canadian  National 
Association  of.  Vancouver,  May  24-25, 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Miss  Randall,  General  Hos- 
pital, Vancouver,  B.  C. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan and  at  Pleasantville,  May  25-27. 
Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Tennessee 
State  Conference  of.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
March  15-17.  Sec'y,  Christian  C.  Men- 
zler,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS,  Southern.  Musko- 
gee,  Okla.  April  26-30. 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION,  California  State. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  31-June  5. 
Sec'y,  Mrs.  B.  Taylor,  126  Ramsdell 
Street,  Ocean  View,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS,  Southern.  Houston, 
Texas.  Spring,  1915.  Sec'y,  J.  E.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  California  Federation  of. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  17-21.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  George  Butler,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4.  So- 
cial Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San 
Diego,  Cal..  January  1-December  31.  Di- 
rector of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT,  Indiana.  Tomlin- 
son  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  February  16- 
23.  Director,  W.  F.  King,  State  Board 
of  Health,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INFORMATION  DESE 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  suhjet 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  orgar. 
zation  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Aiwa 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  mlttee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT    LIFE 
American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of   Infant  Mortality.     1211   Cathedral   St., 
Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knlpp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS  —National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibit    Association,    200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powli- 
son,  Gen,  Sec'y.  Bulletins  covering  Organization, 
Cost,   Construction,   Floor    I  Mans,   Publicity,   Ex- 
plainers, Program,     Results,     etc.       Will  assist 
cities    In   organization   and   direction.      Exhibit 
material  to  loan. 

NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIA- 
TION-250  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object :  To  have  the  kindergarten  es- 
tablished In  every  public  school.  Four  million 
children  in  the  United  States  are  now  without 
this  training.  Furnishes  Bulletins,  Exhibits, 
Lecturers,  Advice  and  Information.  Works  for 
adequate  legislation  and  for  a  wider  interest  in 
this  method  of  Increasing  intelligence  and  re- 
ducing crime.  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 


CHILD  HELPING — Department     of    Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   130  Kant 
22d   St..   New    York.,     Printed   matter   and 
counsel    by    correspondence    relative    to    institu- 
tions  for   children,   child   placing,   infant   mor- 
tality,    care     of     crippled     children,     Juvenile 
Courts,   etc. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      1'res.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental   hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  1'revention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.    New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfleld,   M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.     Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  members. 

RACE  BETTERMENT-  National        Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.     Regeneration 
of  Race   through   eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting     exhibit    at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.    Official   Proceedings  first   conference, 
650   pages,   now   ready,   $2.00.      Addnss   Secre- 
tary, Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING — Object :    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.   N.  Exec.   Sec.,   54   East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE,  Inc..E.  1 
Rittenhouse,    1'res.       Gives    life   extenglc 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No. 
$3.00   a   year;     Service    No.   2    $5.00   a    yea 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations,    ii 
spection   service,   and   health   bulletins   on,  <il 
ease   prevention.      Head   office    25     West    \r 
St.,  New  Yort  City,   'phone — Bryant  1997 — ir 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Ilcalt 
Association,  1'res.,  Wm.  C.  Woodwan 
Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn,  Bostoi 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  caus 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Fiv 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Mun 
cipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  an 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journa 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  montl 
ly.  3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Addres 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    an. 
Moral    Prophylaxis,     105     West    40th    St 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr. 
President.      Six     educational      pamphlets.     10 
each.     Quarterly   Journal,   devoted   to  sex  edfl 
cation,   $1.00   per   year.      Dues — Active,   $2.00 
Contributing,  $5.00 ;   Sustaining,   $10.00.    Mem 
bershlp   includes   current   and   subsequent   liter 
ature.     Maintains  lecture  bureau. 
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SOCIAL  HYGIENE — The  American  Socla 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.).  105  W.  40tl 
St.,  New  York.  Dlv.  Offices  :  Chicago,  Me 
Cormick  Bldg. ;  San  Francisco,  Phelan  Bldg 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  anc 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or 
ganized  to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re. 
duction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppre» 
sion  of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charl 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds, 
sel ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 
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/•""ANGER—  American  Society  for  the  Control 
V_y     of   Cancer,   289    Fourth    Ave.,    New   Yort 
City.      Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To  disseminate   knowledge  concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 


Recreation 


SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION   ON  REC- 
REATION— A  classified   list   of   significant 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  also  in- 
cluded.    Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Rec- 
reation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22ai 
Street,  New  York   City. 


RECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
Association   of   America,    1    Madl&on   Ave, 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine.  The  Playground,  $2  a  year. 


A  RECREATION  SURVEY  OF  SPRING- 
_M  FIELD.  ILLINOIS — The  printed  report 
deals  with  the  Basis  of  Public  Concern 
In  Recreation ;  Recreation  through  the  Homes, 
Schools,  and  Parks ;  Commercial  Amusements ; 
Athletics,  and  Pageants.  It  epntains  plans  for 
school  yard  development  and  a  recreation  pro- 
gram for  the  city.  Price  25  cents.  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22nd  Street.  New  York  City. 


Settlements 


SETTLEMENTS — National.    Federation     of 

^    Settlements.  Develops  broad  forms  of  com- 

parative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city, 

state,  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 

Eroblems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok  :  seeks  the 
iguer    and    more    democratic    organization    of 
neighborhood   life.      Robert   A.   Woods,   Sec.,  20 
Union   Park,   Boston.   Mass. 
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An  Appeal  for  Names, 

If  you  are  getting  more  than  $3.  a  year  in  value 
out  of  THE  SUEVEY  but  haven't  the  means  to  be- 
come a  co-operating  subscriber  by  sending  $10, 
you  can  square  accounts  with  us  by  persuading 
some  of  your  friends  to  subscribe. 
If  you  prefer  not  to  ask  them  yourself,  send 
us  their  names.    We  will  send  them  sample  copies 
and  let  you  know  the  result. 

The  GIST  of  IT- 

'J'HE  Industrial  Relations  Commissio 
started  its  three  weeks'  hearings  i 
New  York  with  a  week  of  probing  int 
absentee  ownership  of  mines,  factorie: 
and  railroads.  Absentee  owners  share 
the  witness  seat  with  labor  leaders,  lik 
Gompers,  and  outsiders,  like  Brandeis  an< 
Professor  Hollander.  Practically  all  o 
the  capitalists  came  out  for  labor  organi 
zation  though  the  companies  in  which  the; 
are  interested  maintain  open  shops.  Mos 
of  them  testified  that  they  knew  littli 
of  labor  conditions  or  wages  in  their 
corporations.  Page  467. 

PJURRIED     temporary     expedients 

dealing  with  unemployment  mark 
lack  of  a  general  plan  in  this  country.  Re- 
ports of  what  many  cities  are  doing.  Pagt 
453. 


(COMPANY  guards   sworn   in   as   de 

sheriffs  are  held  on  charges  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  for  the  deaths  of 
two  strikers  at  the  fertilizer  plants  in 
Roosevelt,  N.  J.  Eighteen  other  strikers 
were  wounded.  The  guards  declare  they 
were  fired  upon  first.  The  strikers  and 
every  citizen  of  the  town  maintain  that  the 
only  shooting  was  by  the  guards  and  that 
it  was  unprovoked.  Page  457. 

gT.  LOUIS  is  to  have  a  community  trust 
without    a    self-perpetuating    board    of 
trustees,  similar  to  the  "Cleveland  Founda- 
tion.    Page  456. 

QNE  child  in  ten  born  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  illegitimate,  half  their 
mothers  are  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  Negro  women,  half  as  numerous 
as  whites,  have  four  times  as  many  father- 
less children.  The  way  out,  the  attorney 
for  the  Washington  Associated  Charities 
believes,  is  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict, a  higher  age  of  consent,  and  proba- 
tion for  both  fathers  and  mothers.  Pa 
459. 

gY    March    1,   when   the    municipal   s 

tarium  opens,  Chicago  will  have  a  com- 
prehensive system  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis — several  sanatoria,  dis- 
pensaries, visiting  nurses  and  educational 
work.  The  new  sanitarium  has  a  matern- 
ity ward  and  cottages  for  children  with 
an  open-air  school.  Page  463.  The  man 
who  did  it.  Page  470. 

federal  Supreme  Court  has  before 
it  the  California  eight-hour  law  for 
women.  The  ten-hour  day  has  been  up- 
held as  a  health  measure  and  the  question 
now  is  as  to  the  status  of  the  law  fixing 
the  shorter  day.  Page  456. 

gY  the  passage  of  the  Harrison  bill,  in- 
terstate  sale   of   opium    and    cocaine 
preparations  is  now  under  federal  control. 
Page  456. 

University  of  Chicago  Settlement 
has  come  of  age.  Neighbors  from 
every  part  and  rank  of  Chicago  went  to 
Miss  McDowell's  birthday  party.  Page 
455. 
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AMPAIGN    OF    EDUCATION   AS 
TO  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 


IT  OFTEN  happens  that  when  a 
number  of  people  have  ,  been  talking 
about  something  for  a  long  while  they 
suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  lot 
of  other  people,  who  they  thought  had 
been  delighted  listeners,  either  haven't 
heard  them  at  all  or  haven't  agreed.  So 
it  was  with  satisfaction  all  around  that 
nineteen  persons  interested  in  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  gathered  from 
nearly  half  as  many  states  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  in  New  York 
city  the  other  day  and  found  that  they 
were  united  on  several  fundamental 
steps. 

Those  present  included  three  secre- 
taries of  state  boards  of  charities — 
R.  W.  Kelso,  Massachusetts;  Joseph  T. 
Mastin,  Virginia;  and  Amos  W.  Butler, 
Indiana ;  a  state  commissioner  of  chari- 
ties— Joseph  P.  Byers,  New  Jersey;  four 
superintendents  of  state  institutions  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  defective — 
Charles  S.  Little  (Letchworth  Village), 
New  York;  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Massa- 
chusetts; J.  Moorehead  Murdock,  Penn- 
sylvania; A.  C.  Rogers,  Minnesota; 
E.  R.  Johnstone,  superintendent  of  the 
Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jer- 
sey; Alexander  Johnson,  head  of  the 
Vineland  Extension  Department,  and 
four  directors  of  the  Vineland  school — 
Bleecker  Van  Wagenen,  R.  Bayard  Cut- 
ting, Samuel  S.  Pels,  and  Milton  J. 
Greenman ;  Charles  P.  Davenport,  of 
the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.;  H.  V.  Osborne,  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
and  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  and  Miss  Bruere,  of  New  York 
city. 

This  group  returned  a  unanimous 
"yes"  to  the  question.  Do  we  know 
enough  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  feeble-mindedness  and  have  we  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  best  method  of 
care  and  treatment  to  justify  us  in  wag- 
ing a  national  campaign  of  education? 
It  was  insisted,  however,  that  every  state 
in  the  union  needs  to  be  pushed  to  bring 
its  provision  for  this  class  of  defectives 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  present  infor- 
mation. In  even  the  most  progressive 
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states,  it  was  pointed  out,  institutions 
are  crowded  and  there  are  long  waiting 
lists. 

On  the  second  question,  Is  public 
sentiment  sufficiently  aroused  to  make 
this  the  psychological  moment  for  the 
beginning  of  such  a  campaign,  there 
was  equally  unanimous  agreement. 

The  third  question  considered  was, 
If  we  have  the  knowledge  and  if  public 
sentiment  is  ripe,  how  shall  the  campaign 
be  conducted  and  who  shall  do  it  ?  Here 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  start  already 
made  by  Vineland  in  waging  such  a  cam- 
paign. Since  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Extension  Department  of  that  insti- 
tution commended  itself  to  those  present 
as  the  appropriate  one,  it  was  agreed 
that  for  the  present  the  work  should 
continue  to  be  done  from  there. 

The  meeting  thereupon  formed  itself 
into  a  permanent  advisory  committee  on 
extension  work,  each  one  promising 
hearty  co-operation  in  spreading  broad- 
cast the  contributions  of  the  laboratory, 
the  field  investigator  and  the  training 
school  on  the  amount,  causes,  effects  and 
care  of  feeble-mindedness. 


DIRGE   OF  THE    UNEMPLOYED 

E.    AlMEE    PlZA 


f~y  UR  hearts  with  care  are  sore. 

In  vain  we  try  each  door 
To  have  new  hopes  destroyed.! 
To  be  still  unemployed. 
Yet  rich  folk  think  we  shirk! 
Does  God  know  we  want  work? 
An  answer  to  our  call — 
An  honest  chance — that's  all' 


OCRAMBLING  TO  CARE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


CORRESPONDENCE  from  eighteen 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  country  brings 
out  how  fully  these  United  States  were 
caught  napping  when  unemployment  due 
to  war  was  piled  on  top  of  a  great  bulk 
of  existing  unemployment. 

Throughout  the  country,  therefore, 
hurried  emergent  programs  have  been 
adopted,  or  grasped  at  without  formal 
adoption.  The  outstanding  features  are 
the  growing  sense  of  community  re- 
sponsibility, the  emphasis  on  public  labor 
exchanges  and  the  very  complicating 
factor  of  great  numbers  of  idle  women 
for  whom  public  works  in  the  usual 
manual  forms  offer  no  relief. 

As  compared  with  other  lean  years, 
there  is  less  talk  of  soup  kitchens  and 
bread  lines,  and  the  homeless  man  has 
not,  so  far,  been  much  before  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

The  hurried  program  in  the  majority 
of  cases  takes  this  form: 

First,  a  mass  meeting  to  arouse  pub- 
lic responsibility. 

A  campaign  for  funds  by  private 
charities,  newspapers,  special  commit- 
tees. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the 
mayor  to  count  both  unemployed  and 
resources  and  submit  a  plan. 

Finally  the  plan  itself,  usually 
recommending  an  increase  in  munici- 
pal undertakings  to  provide  work  for 
residents,  the  opening  or  improvement 
of  a  public  labor  exchange,  and  bet- 
ter care  for  transient  labor  at  the  city 
lodging  house. 

A  long-time  student  of  the  subject 
has  suggested  there  are  three  things  that 
can  well  be  done  in  every  city  as  an  im- 
mediate program: 

1.  Urge  employers  to  keep  all  their 
force  on  part  time  rather  than  part  of 
them  on   full  time,  with  proper  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  of  under- 
employment. 

2.  Start  public  work,  both  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  commencing  of  work 
to  which  the  city  is  already  commit- 
ted and  by  taking  up  again  projects 
cut  out  of  last  year's  budget  on   the 
ground  of  economy. 
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3.  Help  raise  relief,  to  be  distribu- 
ted through  labor  unions,  private 
charities,  churches,  and  other  existing 
agencies. 

Employers  in  many  cities  and  some 
labor  unions  have  put  the  first  of  these 
planks  into  practical  application.  And 
the  second — public  works — is  growing. 
Both  make  particular  appeal  to  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  charity  who 
point  out  that  such  work  employs  chief- 
ly the  most  resourceful  groups  of  un- 
employed family  men.  These  men  have 
not  applied  for  relief  but  have  kept 
themselves  going  by  active  pursuit  of 
odd  jobs,  thereby  driving  out  of  work 
altogether  the  ordinary  odd-job  man  of 
meager  ability  and  appearance,  who 
must  ask  for  relief. 

r*o  take  individual  cities: 

In  New  York,  the  mayor's  commit- 
tee, of  which  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  is 
chairman,  has  set  out  to  borrow  money 
for  loans  to  be  made  on.  some  sort  of 
collective  responsibility  as,  for  instance, 
to  members  of  labor. unions;  and  has  es- 
tablished four  workrooms,  two  for  men 
and  two  for  women.  Bandages  or  other 
supplies  for  the  armies  at  war  and  gar- 
ments are  made,  and  given  away  so  as 
not  to  compete  with  any  commercial 
article.  Persons  are  employed  from  ten 
to  three  and  given  fifty  cents  a  day, 
plus  a  meal.  This  is  looked  upon  by 
the  committee  as  merely  emergency  re- 
lief. 

Another  relief  measure  was  announ- 
ced by  the  committee  on  January  23,  in 
the  form  of  a  "be  a  good  neighbor" 
movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  en- 
list a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
who  will  assume  personal  responsibility 
for  needy  families  and  individuals. 
The  committee  is  succeeding  in  interest- 
ing private  employers,  notably  those  in 
the  building  trades,  in  the  stimulation  of 
work  among  them.  No  measurable  re- 
sults can  yet  be  seen,  however. 

There  has  been  violent  debate  over 
rushing  city  work  of  various  kinds. 
Mayor  Mitchel,  City  Chamberlain 
Bruere,  private  relief  societies  and  great 
numbers  of  citizens  are  for  it.  But  it 
has  been  effectively  blocked  thus  far  by 
Controller  Prendergast  who  denies  that 
the  city  has  a  responsibility  for  the  un- 
employed. 

In  New  York,  employers  quite  gen- 
erally have  put  into  operation  the 
part-time  plan. .  The  unions  have  not 
spared  their  funds  and  have  scoured 
their  trades  for  possible  work.  The 
Federation  of  Churches,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Charles  Stelzle,  has  been  at 
work  day  and  night.  The  hoboes  in 
the  "Hotel  de  Gink,"  in  a  city  building, 
have  found  themselves.  Morris  Caesar 
has  opened  a  free  restaurant  for  all 
union  members  and  six  trucks,  manned 
by  the  prettiest  girls,  daily  forage  food 
and  clothing.  Private  relief  societies 
report  that  they  have  met  the  demands 
on  them  in  spite  of  tremendous  pres- 
sure, the  Charity  Organization  Society 
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"James,  have  you  notified  our  Euro- 
pean representative  that  we  have 
shipped  the  hundred  million  car- 
tridges to  the War  Office?" 

"Yes,  by  last  night's  mail." 
"All  right  then,  make  out  our  check 
for  $50,000  for  the  war  sufferers,  as 
our  contribution  to  the  fund." 


alone  caring  for  4,092  families — fami- 
lies, not  persons — in  December  against 
3,150  in  November. 

But  in  other  cities,  public  work  is  act- 
ually under  way.  In  Cincinnati,  for  in- 
stance, a  bond  issue  of  $50,000  was  au- 
thorized by  the  city  to  give  immediate 
employment.  It  also  discovered  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  bond  issues  of  $800,- 
000  for  a  new  water  works  loop  and 
for  high  pressure  fire  service.  Already 
600  men  at  $2  a  day  have  been  put  to 
work  and  as  soon  as  contracts  can  be 
let  about  800  more  will  be  employed. 
They  are  divided  into  two  gangs,  each 
working  two  weeks.  All  placements  are 
through  the  Free  Labor  Exchange. 

Meanwhile  sub-committees  of  Mayor 
Spiegal's  Commission  on  Unemployment 
are  urging  manufacturers  to  take  on  a 
few  additional  men  and  distribute  labor 
more  evenly  among  employes.  They  are 
also  urging  householders  to  do  their 
spring  cleaning  this  winter  and  recom- 
mending that  such  projects  as  a  new  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building  and  a  new  court  house 
get  under  way  at  once.  An  emergency 
workroom,  started  by  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, employs  about  fifty  women  on 
shirts  at  $1  a  day. 

The  Cleveland  "give  a  job  movement" 
for  some  60,000  unemployed  is  proceed- 
ing along  similar  lines,  although  the  city 
has,  as  yet,  given  few  jobs  on  public 
improvements.  A  group  of  women's  or- 
ganizations has  charge  of  a  women's 
workroom  in  the  City  Hall.-  Sewing 
machines  are  to  be  installed,  a  super- 
visor L.red  and  plain  and  fancy  sewing 
given  out  at  $1.25  a  day.  Cleveland 
banks  are  promoting  a  plan  for  an 
emergency  loan  fund. 

In  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Miss- 
ouri, the  Departments  of  Public  Wel- 
fare are  directing  the  relief.  Aside 


from  estimates  submitted  to  May- 
or Kiel  of  St.  Louis  showing  the  amount 
of  public  undertakings  available,  little 
has  been  done  in  either  city  to  give  mu- 
nicipal employment.  Both  cities  have 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  city  lodging 
houses  and  St.  Louis  has  opened  a  soup 
kitchen  in  connection  with  its  lodging 
house.  In  St.  Louis,  also,  unusual  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  private  agen- 
cies to  secure  funds.  Through  the 
Church  Federation,  Protestant  churches 
have  pledged  $15,000  and  the  banks 
have  undertaken  to  raise  $10,000. 

Boston  has  placed  several  hundred 
men  at  work  on  public  works  and  the 
Legislature  is  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  Governor  Walsh  to  ap- 
propriate $100,000  for  the  extension  of 
the  Metropolitan  Boulevard  system  and 
$50,000  for  the  reclamation  of  wet 
lands.  Although  representatives  of  pri- 
vate charities  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urged  Mayor  Curley  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  unemployment,  he  has- 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  do  so,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  business  is  picking  up.  In 
the  opinion  of  workers  in  settlements- 
and  relief  agencies,  however,  destitu- 
tion in  Boston  is  more  widespread  than- 
it  has  been  for  twenty-five  years. 

In  Providence,  a  survey  of  the  amount 
of  unemployment  was  made  by  the  may- 
or's committee  assisted  by  the  staff  of 
the  state  Department  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics and  125  police  officers.  With  a 
view  to  helping  the  1,728  people  reported 
out  of  work,  the  State  Free  Employment 
Bureau,  which  has  been  little  used,  has 
turned  over  its  entire  staff  and  quar- 
ters to  an  "emergency  job  bureau." 
State  and  city  work  is  being  advanced. 

TN  some  cities  private  charities  are 
bearing  the  burden.  In  St.  Paul,  al- 
though the  city  and  county  Board  of 
Control  have  $50,000  in  the  annual 
budget  for  outdoor  relief,  they  can  use 
none  of  this  money  for  the  unemployed. 
The  United  Charities  has  therefore  taken 
the  initiative  and  has  presented  a  plan 
to  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment. It  has  established  a  woodyard 
where  applicants  to  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing house,  an  unused  school  buildin 
are  given  a  work  test  before  receivi 
three  meal  tickets  worth  fifteen  cen 
each.  To  provide  employment  for  re 
dent  men  with  families  the  United  Char 
ities  expects  to  open  work  on  gravel 
hills  where  men  will  be  sent  in  two 
shifts  of  three  days  each  at  $1.75  a  day. 
The  scheme  has  been  held  up  by  the 
failure  of  the  city  government  to  as- 
sure purchase  of  the  gravel. 

The  amount  of  distress  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  caused  the  reopening  of  the 
Associated  Charities  which  had  closed 
for  lack  of  funds.  Contributions  are 
now  coming  in  and  the  Associated  Char- 
ities is  maintaining  a  free  employment 
bureau  and  operating  a  commissary  de- 
partment. There  are  no  public  employ- 
ment bureaus  in  Des  Moines.  The 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  City  Council 
to  provide  against  winter  shortage  of 
work,  when  the  budgets  are  made  up 
next  spring,  by  setting  aside  portions  of 
grading,  paving,  repair,  park  and  side- 
walk funds  to  be  used  after  December  1. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  Associated 
Charities  has  opened  a  settlement  in 
which  there  is  a  workshop  for  the  tem- 
porary employment  of  women  on  rag 
rugs,  quilts,  etc.,  at  seventy-five  cents  a 
day.  A  unique  feature  in  Birmingham 
is  a  Free  Employment  Bureau,  started 
by  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council,  for 
unemployed  regardless  of  affiliation  with 
labor  unions. 

The  general  unemployment  commit- 
tee of  Seattle  has  been  organizing 
the  Hotel  Liberty,  successor  to  the 
"Hotel  de  Gink"  of  last  year,  except  that 
a  committee  of  citizens  is  now  respon- 
sible where  formerly  the  hotel  was  run 
by  inmates,  without  outside  supervis- 
ion. The  committee  sends  men  from  the 
hotel  in  two  day  shifts  to  work  for  the 
•city  park  board  and  in  clearing  land, 
claiming  the  wages  as  an  equivalent  for 
•continued  appropriation  which  the  coun- 
cil is  expected  to  make  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Hotel  Liberty.  This  com- 
pulsory employment  has  diminished  the 
number  of  boarders  at  the  hotel  (at 
present  there  are  about  1,200)  and  has 
•caused  the  organization  of  an  "unemploy- 
«d  league,"  which  is  raiding  restaurants. 
A  special  committee  is  taking  charge  of 
women  and  a  woman's  co-operative  ex- 
change has  been  arranged.  A  law  which 
went  into  effect  November  3,  closed  the 
private  employment  bureaus  in  Wash- 
ington so  that  municipal  bureaus  do  all 
labor  exchange  work.  During  the  com- 
ing season  it  is  hoped  that  some  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  leading  to  their 
better  organization.  There  is  also  pros- 
pect of  legislation  to  utilize  vagrant 
labor  in  clearing  state  lands. 

In  California,  representatives  of 
seven  cities  recently  met  at  San  Fran- 
'  cisco  in  conference  on  unemployment. 
Governor  Johnson  has  designated  the 
State  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing  to  take  charge  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation  this  winter.  The 
commission  submitted  a  report  urging 
that  each  community  take  care  of  the 
unemployed  within  its  boundaries,  rather 
than  send  them  on  to  form  "roving,  in- 
corrigible armies."  The  commission 
recommends  the  creation  of  state  bu- 
reau of  labor  exchanges;  passing  of 
laws  governing  sanitation  and  housing 
in  labor  camps;  revision  of  housing 
laws;  appointment  of  a  special  commis- 
sion for  study  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, the  unemployable,  schemes  for 
regularizing  private  enterprise  and  pro- 
vision of  public  work  during  periods  of 
depression.  The  commission  further 
recommends  rural  credits,  laws  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  rural  lands  and  a  state 
land  bureau. 


Do  You  Know  What  The 
WAR  WOLF  is  Doing  in 


NearV  8%  of  the  population  will 
come  to  us  for  help  before  Spring 

Expert  advice  and  personal  service  will  free  some  of 

these  from  trouble,  but  many  will  suffer  actual 

starvation  unless  we  can  raise  an  extra 

$1O,OOO.     Send  YOUR  Check  NOW 
WAR  TIME  RELIEF  FUND 

BUREAU  OF  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 
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NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


PUTTING  THE  WOLF  TO  WORK 

This  poster,  used  in  the  tunnel  cars  which  carry  Jersey  commuters  home  from 
New  York  under  the  Hudson  River,  will  be  followed  by  another  emphasizing  the 
society's  constructive  work  with  needy  families. 
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NIVERSITY     OF      CHICAGO 
SETTLEMENT  OF  AGE 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  birthday 
party  celebrated  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement 
on  January  13.  Friends  from  other  set- 
tlements, from  university  circles,  and 
from  the  neighborhood  joined  in  a  most 
democratic  way  in  wishing  the  settle- 
ment and  Mary  McDowell,  its  head  resi- 
dent for  almost  the  entire  period  of  its 
existence,  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

From  the  "first  boy,  who  came  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  first  club  or- 
ganized," and  the  "kindergarten  boy," 
who  is  now  graduating  from  the  law 
school  of  the  university,  to  the  head  resi- 
dents of  other  settlements  and  profess- 


Donahey  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
THE    STAR   OF   BETHLEHEM 


ors  from  the  university,  came  the  same 
appreciation  of  the  many  years  of  de- 
voted service,  which  this  very  demo- 
cratic settlement  and  its  very  human 
and  civic-spirited  head  resident  have 
given  not  only  to  the  congested  neigh- 
borhood "back  of  the  stock  yards,"  bin 
to  the  city  and  the  nation  at  large. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  district 
and  the  selection  of  the  location  where 
the  majority  of  the  saloons  seemed  tc 
center,  the  settlement  was  started 
twenty-one  years  ago  by  four  university 
men,  whose  letters  read  at  the  celebra- 
tion testified  that  they  owed  more  to 
that  experience  than  to  their  class  work 
in  the  university.  They  were  joined  a 
few  months  later  by  Miss  McDowell  and 
one  or  two  other  workers,  who  have  been 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  settlement 
through  all  these  years. 

Starting  with  a  population  of  "old 
settlers,"  German  and  Irish,  who  bought 
their  little  homes  when  the  neighborhood 
was  prairie, — and  watching  the  tran- 
sition to  the  Slovac,  Lithuanian,  and 
Polish  people  who  now  live  there,  the 
settlement  has  never  ceased  to  work  with 
them  for  better  civic  conditions,  better 
housing,  and  higher  standards  of  life. 
Garbage  has  always  been  a  vital  neigh- 
borhood problem,  as  the  primitive  city 
"dump"  was  located  there.  After  many 
years  of  agitation,  a  city  conscience  has 
finally  been  awakened,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Dowell was  appointed  with  other  com- 
missioners to  solve  the  problem,  so  that 
the  city  refuse  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  contamination  to  any  neighborhood 
will  now  be  disposed  of  by  modern, 
scientific  methods. 

First  and  primarily  a  neighborhood 
center,  the  settlement  has  always  stood 
for  just  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
everywhere,  and  many  are  the  friends 
who  wish  it  a  long  and  successful  1: 
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TALY   DECLINES    FOREIGN  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 


WHILE  THE  American  press 
was  still  putting  the  number  of  suffer- 
ers from  the  earthquake  of  January  13 
in  central  Italy  and  the  second  one  of 
January  19  in  Calabria  at  any  number 
from  10,000  to  50,000,  Italy  had  taken 
stock  of  her  own  ability  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  had  declined  all  outside 
aid.  Contributions  gathered  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  therefore  be 
applied  to  European  war  relief,  to  Mexi- 
can relief,  or  returned  to  the  donors,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Meanwhile  the  earthquake  has  disap- 
peared from  the  headlines  without  any 
reliable  news  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster. An  Italian  fund  of  $6,000,000 
was  reported  January  21  to  be  in  hand 
and  it  was  predicted  that  relief  would 
have  reached  all  sufferers  within  a  fort- 
night. Press  dispatches  declared  that 
King  Victor  Emanuel  made  personal 
trips  in  an  automobile  throughout  the 
stricken  districts  and  took  a  large  part 
in  directing  measures  of  relief.  The 
American  ambassador,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  also  visited  the  earthquake  area 
and  helped  in  ascertaining  damage  and 
relieving  suffering. 

ST.  LOUIS  TO  HAVE  COMMUNITY 
TRUST 

FOLLOWING  THE  general  lines  of 
the  Cleveland  Foundation,  which  has 
been  in  existence  a  year  this  month, 
St.  Louis  is  to  have  a  Community  Trust. 
The  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company— 
the  oldest  and  largest  trust  company  in 
Missouri — will  administer  the  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
community. 

The  income  derived  from  the  trust 
fund  will  be  expended  for  the  social 
welfare  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  five  members, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  one 
by  the  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  one 
by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  and  two  by  the  trust  com- 
pany. St.  Louis  hopes  that  it  will  equal 
if  not  exceed  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  to  which,  it 
is  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  nearly  thirty  millions 
have  been  bequeathed  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence. 
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OMEN^S  8-HOUR  LAW   BE- 
FORE THE  SUPREME  COURT 


FOR  THE  SECOND  time  within  a 
month,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  to  consider  a  law  regulating 
employment  of  women  in  industry.  Fol- 
lowing the  Oregon  case  on  the  minimum 
wage  for  women,  argued  in  December, 
a  case  was  heard  January  12,  to  decide 
the  validity  of  the  California  eight- 
hour  law  for  women  employed  in  a  wide 
range  of  occupations. 

Up  to  this  time  the  highest  court  of 


the  country  has  held  constitutional,  as 
legitimate  health  measures,  the  Oregon 
ten-hour  law  for  women,  sustained  in 
1908;  the  Massachusetts  fifty-six-hour 
law  and  the  Ohio  fifty- four-hour  law  for 
women,  both  upheld  last  winter. 

The  court  has  now  to  decide  whether 
the  further  reduction  of  the  workday 
from  ten  or  nine  hours  to  eight  hours 
changes  the  status  of  the  act,  as  is  as- 
serted by  its  opponents.  The  court  has 
also  to  consider  the  validity  of  includ- 
ing within  the  scope  of  the  act  the  em- 
ployes of  hotels  and  hospitals,  with  the 
special  exemption  of  graduate  nurses. 

The  three  test  cases  carried  to  Wash- 
ington on  appeal  concern  the  employ- 
ment of  a  woman  in  a  hotel  and  in  a  hos- 
pital. Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  William 
Denman,  in  co-operation  with  the  Cali- 
fornia state  authorities,  submitted  briefs 
and  took  part  in  oral  defense  of  the  law. 

HABIT-FORMING  DRUGS  UNDER 
FEDERAL  CONTROL 

INTERSTATE  SALE  of  opium  and 
cocaine  preparations  has  come  under 
federal  control  through  the  passage  of 
the  Harrison  bill  in  December.  During 
the  two  years  the  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress its  progress  was  so  slow  that  its 
friends  feared  it  had  itself  fallen  a 
victim  to  some  habit-forming  drug. 

The  great  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
illicit  sale  of  narcotics  by  means  of 
state  laws  alone  has  been  pointed  out  in 
THE  SURVEY  a  number  of  times. 

The  method  by  which  control  will  be 
established  under  the  new  law  is  exact- 
ly the  one  which  would  occur  to  anyone 
who  had  had  experience  in  fighting  the 
drug  evil — to  strike  at  the  wholesale 
dealer  first  and  then  at  the  retail  dealer. 
Every  buyer  must  register  with  the  in- 
ternal revenue  collector  of  his  district 
and  after  that,  he  may  buy  these  drugs 
only  on  special  order  blanks  issued  to 
those  properly  registered.  The  order 
blanks  are  issued  in  duplicate  and  the 
seller  must  keep  his  duplicates  on  file 
for  two  years.  This  will  make  it  easy 
to  discover  if  any  suspected  druggist  is 
buying  more  cocaine  or  heroin  than  his 
legitimate  trade  calls  for. 

One  difficulty  in  framing  the  law  was 
to  word  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
drugs  to  persons  who  would  misuse 
them,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  their 
legitimate  use  by  physicians.  There  are 
some  who  criticise  the  final  wording  of 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
guard  sufficiently  against  the  unscrupu- 
lous doctor  who,  as  experience  has 
shown,  is  often  merely  a  purveyor  of 
drugs  to  habitues.  However,  there  is 
some  approach  to  a  control  of  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  provision  that  the  physi- 
cian shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such 
drugs  dispensed  and  of  the  amount,  date, 
and  name  and  address  of  the  patient. 
The  thorough  testing  of  the  law  will 
show  whether  the  unscrupulous  doctor 
plays  a  larger  part  in  drug  distribution 
than  has  been  supposed. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  THE  GoVtRNOR 
hlwin  L.  Page 

ONE  YEAR  AGO  Governor  Fel- 
ker  and  his  council  dismissed  Warden 
Scott  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Pris- 
on summarily  and  without  assigning 
reasons.  On  December  18,  1914,  Gov- 
ernor Felker  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
by  a  divided  vote,  dismissed  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft,  for  thirty-two  years  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Hospital.  The  new  state  admin- 
istration, which  came  in  this  month, 
therefore  inherits  a  situation  in  the  state 
institutions  about  which  there  is  much 
feeling. 

The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  the 
governor;  State  Purchasing  Agent 
George  W.  Fowler;  W.  J.  Ahern,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities; 
Dr.  George  W.  McGregor,  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council;  and  Benjamin  W. 
Couch.  On  December  4,  Governor  Fel- 
ker, in  the  Board  of  Control,  moved  that 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bancroft  be  re- 
quired. The  matter  was  postponed  un- 
til December  7,  when  the  board,  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  2,  Messrs.  Ahern  and 
Couch  dissenting,  passed  a  vote  calling 
upon  Dr.  Bancroft  to  resign  on  or  be- 
fore December  18. 

For  this  action  no  reasons  were  pub- 
licly assigned  by  the  governor  or  the  two 
members  of  the  board  who  voted  with 
him ;  and  they  give  out  nothing  privately 
except  the  general  statement  that  Dr. 
Bancroft  has  been  extravagant  in  his 
management  of  the  institution.  Messrs. 
Ahern  and  Couch  insisted  as  strongly  as 
they  could  that  the  informal  charge  of 
extravagance  (made  by  the  governor  to 
the  board)  ought  to  be  made  specific 
and  that  an  investigation  ought  to  be 
had  to  establish  the  truth  before  the  con- 
templated action  was  taken.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, dated  December  9,  stated  that  he 
would  not  resign  unless  charges  we 
preferred  and  reason  was  shown  for  h: 
resignation.  In  another  letter  da1 
December  18,  he  renewed  his  refusal 
resign,  and  repeated  his  suggestion  t! 
while  the  board  had  undoubtedly 
legal  right  to  remove  him  without 
signing  reasons,  justice  demanded  t 
reasons  should  be  assigned. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  in  his  more  than  thi 
years  of  service  in  an  institution  whii 
now  houses  about  1,100  patients,  h 
never  been  charged  with  mis-mana; 
ment  or  extravagance.  He  stands  w 
as  an  alienist  throughout  the  count 
and  his  summary  dismissal  has  call 
forth  many  criticisms.  The  Nashu 
(N.  H.)  Medical  Society  passed  resoli 
tions  of  protest  addressed  to  the  gove 
or  and  the  Board  of  Control.  The  N; 
tional  Committee  of  Mental  Hygiene 
sent  to  the  governor  a  letter  declaring 
that  the  removal  of  Dr.  Bancroft  would 
be  a  national  misfortune. 

If  the  state  'hospital  has  been  ex- 
travagantly run,  it  would  seem  that  the 
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The  legalized  gunman — Tribune. 


The  worst  possible  argument — Sun. 


Personally  conducted — World. 


Board  of  Control,  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  institution  is,  and  Governor 
Felker,  who  has  signed  the  warrants  for 
the  payment  of  the  bills,  must  at  least 
share  the  responsibility  for  extrava- 
gance with  Dr.  Bancroft.  That  there 
has  been  extravagance  seems  doubtful. 
The  Manchester  Union  publishes  the  per 
capita  weekly  cost  of  the  conducting  of 
eight  state  hospitals  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  and  finds  that  they  range 
from  $3.90  to  $5.83  as  against  $3.50  for 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital. 

On  December  18,  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, with  the  same  division  among  its 
members,  voted  Dr.  Bancroft  out  of  of- 
fice on  December  31,  no  reasons  being 
given  or  charges  being  preferred.  The 
majority  of  the  board  afterwards  gave 
out  a  statement  asserting  the  propriety 
of  their  dispensing  with  a  public  serv- 
ant whenever  they  thought  it  desirable 
without  assigning  reasons.  In  this  state- 
ment no  explanation  is  given. 

The  board  on  December  31,  by  a  3 
to  2  vote,  appointed  Dr.  E.  O.  Grossman 
of  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  as  superintendent. 
Messrs.  Couch  and  Ahern,  the  dissent- 
ing members,  immediately  sought  an  in- 
junction, alleging  that  Dr.  Crossman  is 
not  an  alienist  and  that  Dr.  McGregor, 
whose  vote  was  necessary  to  the  ap- 
pointment, was  not  legally  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  having  been  ap- 
pointed thereto  by  the  governor  and 
council  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council.  Dr.  Crossman  declined  to  serve, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  work 
well  under  a  divided  board. 

On  January  7,  Governor  Felker  was 
succeeded  by  Governor  Spaulding,  who 
automatically  displaced  the  former  on 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  bill  in  equity 
was  dismissed,  and  the  legislature  au- 
thorized an  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter.  Pending  this  inquiry,  the  va- 
cancy probably  will  not  be  filled. 
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HIFTING  THE  BLAME  FOR  THE  SHOOTING  IN  NEW 
JERSEY— By  GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 


"WE  WERE  fired  upon  first.  We 
were  in  a  desperate  situation.  A  mob 
of  strikers  armed  with  clubs,  iron  bars 
and  revolvers  was  in  front  of  us,  and 
behind  us  was  the  plant  and  the  water 
of  the  bay.  We  were  peace  officers ;  we 
knew  our  duty  and  did  it.  Do  we  ap- 
pear like  'thugs'  and  'gunmen'?  Honest, 
now,  take  a  look  at  us  and  see  for  your- 
self. The  newspapers  are  cursing  us  as 
a  bad  lot  when  they  haven't  given  a  fair 
show  to  our  side  of  the  trouble." 

The  speaker  was  the  leader  of  a  group 
of  deputy-sheriffs  at  the  gate  of  a  fertil- 
izer plant  in  Roosevelt  borough,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  trying  to  defend  twenty- 
eight  of  his  fellows  locked  up  in  the 
Middlesex  County  jail  charged  with  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree. 

But  an  oblong  box  over  in  a  crowded 
neighborhood  hall  contained  something 
which  confronted  these  words  with  mute 
but  insistent  challenge.  It  was  the  body 
of  a  Hungarian  peasant,  an  elder  in  the 
little  Hungarian  Protestant  church  near- 
by. His  death  had  been  caused  by  five 
bullet  wounds.  When  the  news  reaches 
the  old  country  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren will  find  little  comfort  in  contem- 
plating whether  or  not  the  slayers  looked 
like  "thugs"  and  "gunmen." 

The  words  of  the  deputies  are  chal- 
lenged no  less  insistently  by  the  body  of 
another  striker,  an  Italian,  which  shared 
in  the  double  funeral  and  by  the  bullet 
wounds  of  eighteen  others. 

Strikers,  local  police  and  townspeople 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the 
shooting  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  was 
unprovoked  and  outrageously  wanton. 
They  say,  and  many  of  them  are  eye- 
witnesses, that  200  or  more  strikers  met 
a  train  at  the  little  station  near  the  iso- 
lated Williams  and  Clarke  plant  of  the 


American  Agricultural  Chemical  Com- 
pany on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Car- 
taret.  It  was  suspected  that  strike 
breakers  would  arrive.  As  soon  as  the 
train  stopped,  a  committee  of  strikers, 
with  the  permission  of  the  train  crew, 
went  through  it.  They  found  only  three 
or  four  clerical  employes  of  the  plant. 

When  the  committee  got  off  the  train 
the  crowd  set  up  a  shout  of  satisfaction 
that  no  "scabs"  had  come.  With  no 
other  provocation,  the  story  goes,  about 
30  deputies,  coming  from  the  plant, 
opened  fire  with  shotguns  and  revolvers. 
The  strikers  ran  for  their  lives — some  in 
each  direction  along  the  track  and  some 
off  on  the  marshes.  The  deputies  pur- 
sued, continuing  to  shoot.  Several  strik- 
ers sought  refuge  in  the  little  shed  which 
serves  as  a  station,  but  as  the  deputies 
returned  toward  the  plant  they  drove 
the  strikers  out  and  shot  at  them.  Some 
witnesses  declare  that  one  deputy  shot 
at  a  wounded  striker  who  was  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  chief  of  police  asserts 
that  just  after  the  shooting,  he  searched 
150  of  the  strikers  and  found  no  fire- 
arms on  them. 

The  deputies  point  out  that  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  tragedy  a  striker  had  fired 
some  shots  from  a  revolver  when  a  train 
arrived  at  the  Liebig  plant.  They  con- 
tend that  the  strikers  had  put  ties  on 
the  track  to  stop  trains.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  shooting  they  say  that  the 
three  or  four  clerks  were  in  danger  as 
they  got  off  the  train  in  the  crowd  of 
strikers,  and  they  stoutly  maintain  that 
they  did  not  fire  until  after  they  had  been 
fired  upon  several  times. 

There  are  two  indisputable  facts  which 
stand  out  in  connection  with  the  shoot- 
ing. The  first  is  that  not  one  of  the 
deputies  has  exhibited  so  much  as  a 
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scratch  as  the  result  of  the  firing  they 
claim  the  strikers  did.  The  second  is 
that  according  to  attending  physicians 
almost  all  the  strikers'  wounds  were  in 
their  backs  or  legs  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  deputies  were  on  the  ag- 
gressive, at  least  during  the  shooting. 
The  spots  where  the  wounded  fell  were 
all  farther  from  the  plant  than  the  rail- 
road track. 

The  deputies  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  manslaughter  and  released  on  bail  of 
$2,000  each.  The  sheriff  thereupon  sent 
them  back  to  the  plants  for  continued 
duty,  declaring  that  he  had  confidence 
in  their  version  of  the  shooting.  But 
the  protest  from  the  strikers  and  towns- 
people was  so  great  that  to  avoid  fur- 
ther friction  he  withdrew  them. 

The  Roosevelt  borough  police  then 
preferred  charges  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  The  county  prosecutor,  who  is 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
affair,  brought  additional  police  from  the 
county  seat,  New  Brunswick,  and  after 
strikers  and  citizens  had  again  identified 
the  deputies,  the  latter  were  re-arrested 
and  held  without  bail  pending  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury. 

Although  the  head  of  the  detective 
agency  maintains  that  all  the  deputies 
are  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  many  of 
them  gave  addresses  which  were  found 
to  be  fictitious.  This  has  given  rise  to 
charges  that  some  of  them  were  recruit- 
ed from  New  York.  The  law  requires 
that  deputy  sheriffs  shall  be  residents  of 
the  state.  The  sheriff  declares  that  he 
relied  upon  the  detective  agency  to  sup- 


ply proper  men  for  the  work  and  will 
hold  it  responsible. 

The  local  police  and  the  sheriff  blame 
each  other  for  the  tragedy.  The  former 
claim  that  they  had  the  situation  in 
hand  and  are  outspoken  in  denouncing 
the  deputies.  The  sheriff  says  that  he 
had  an  understanding  whereby  his  depu- 
ties were  to  protect  the  plants  and  the 
police  were  to  maintain  order  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  police  should  have  prevent- 
ed the  crowd  of  strikers  from  gather- 
ing at  the  train. 

The  police  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  strikers  were  peaceable  and  the 
assemblage  was  lawful. 

In  addition  to  the  investigations  by 
the  county  authorities,  in  which  the  state 
officers  are  taking  great  interest,  the 
federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
is  making  an  inquiry  through  two  of  its 
representatives.  These  investigators  say 
that  the  deputies  assumed  a  defiant  atti- 
tude, and  told  them  "to  hell  with  you 
and  the  government"  when  they  sought 
admittance  at  one  plant. 

The  fertilizer  plants  employ  mainly 
unskilled  men  who  were  receiving  $2  a 
day  prior  to  last  October,  that  rate  hav- 
ing been  won  by  the  men  after  a  strike 
in  July,  1912.  Although  it  had  been 
understood  that  a  month's  notice  was  to 
be  given  by  either,  side  desiring  a  change, 
the  company  last  October  on  four  days' 
notice  reduced  the  wage  to  $1.60  a  day. 
The  manager  says  that  the  understand- 
ing had  expired  a  year  after  the  pre- 
vious strike. 

The  cut  came  during  slack  times,  but 


on  January  3  the  men  decided  that  the} 
should  have  the  $2  rate  restored  am 
went  on  strike.  Four  plants  were  in 
volved:  the  two  already  mentioned  be- 
longing to  the  American  Agricultura 
Chemical  Company,  a  plant  of  Armoui 
and  Company,  and  one  known  as  the 
Consumers.  The  latter  granted  the  de- 
mand but  the  others  refused. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  are  to  a  man 
with  the  strikers.  They  held  a  meeting 
to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  depu- 
ties and  to  start  raising  money  for  the 
strikers'  families.  "We  all  know,"  said 
one  speaker,  "that  a  man  cannot  support 
his  family  decently  on  $9.60  a  week." 
And  one  feature  of  the  problem  came 
out  when  a  striker  said  to  a  bystander, 
''the  acid,  he  so  bad.  He  spoil  so  many 
shoes;  he  spoil  so  many  pants.  We 
need  more  money,  and  the  work,  he 
ver'  hard." 

Some  of  the  citizens  refer  to  the 
growing  aloofness  of  industrial  control. 
They  say  that  a  few  years  ago  if  the 
towns-people  had  any  grievance  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  management  there 
was  prompt  adjustment  of  it  on  the 
ground;  but  that  nowadays  such  mat- 
ters are  not  handled  promptly  or  satis- 
factorily, action  being  deferred  until 
word  is  received  from  the  main  offices. 

Every  newspaper  man  and  investigator 
who  has  been  upon  the  ground  has  been 
impressed  quite  as  much  by  the  good 
nature  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  strikers 
as  by  the  feeling  that  the  shooting  on 
the  part  of  the  deputies  was  wanton 
unwarranted. 


"EMPEROR  AND  GALILEAN" 

FEANK  MONROE  CHOTTCH 


Who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 

Those  words  Thou  spakest  centuries  agone 

In  far  Judea.    They  are  true  of  men, 

But  not  of  states,  whose  mailed  might  makes  right. 

How  shall  a  nation  live  unfenced  by  arms? 

Who  loses  not  his  life  shall  save  it  not. 

Of  "blood  and  iron"  my  fathers  built  this  realm, 

Welding  of  many  parts  a  unity 

Wherein  discordant  aims  are  fused  in  one, 

And  power  accrues  unto  the  single  whole 

In  measure  as  it  all  rivals  overtops. 

And  I  who  guard  it,  hemmed  by  hostile  states, 

Must  strike  betimes.    Thus  only  may  I  guard ! 

Blessed  the  maker  of  peace — the  Kingdom  his. 

But  lo !  these  many  years  I  keep  the  peace : 
Now  summon  I  my  hordes  to  save  my  realm 
From  threatening  Gaul  and  Saxon,  Serb  and  Slav, 
Who  circle  me  with  envious  eyes  astrain. 
Therefore,  I  fall  upon  them  ere  they  strike ! 
What  matter  though  my  legions  move  through  blood, 
And  fields  lie  desolate,  and  famine  stalks, 
And  pestilence  leers  behind — if  so  I  hold 
My  homeland  for  my  children's  progeny? 


Blessed  the  meek:  they  shall  possess  the  earth. 
That  is  a  counsel  for  a  happier  time 
When  men  are  men  no  longer.    Still  the  strong 
Shall  hold  the  prize  that  slips  through  weaker  hanc 

Not  of  this  world  my  Kingdom  is. 

Thou  sayest. 

Would  it  were  true  of  mine !    But  I  must  use 
The  weapons  of  this  world  to  keep  it  mine, 
E'en  though  they  pierce  the  mother's  breast  and 
The  unweaned  child  upon  the  pitiless  earth. 

Whoso  shall  harm  one  of  my  little  ones 
Better  it  were  for  him  that  he  should  sink 
Crushed  by  a  millstone's  weight  beneath  the  set 
Thus  only  can  I  save  my  little  ones 
From  arms  less  kind  than  mine. 

It  needs  must  be 

That  the  offence  should  come,  but  woe  to  him 
Through  whom  it  cometh. 

Not  mine  is  the  choice! 
No  war  lord  I  who  seek  the  fame  of  battle, 
But  cherisher  of  peace — so  I  be  safe, 
And  ward  my  realm  from  onslaught  of  the  foe! 
Put  up  thy  sword  again  within  its  sheath: 
I  came  to  bring  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 
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THERLESS  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
-By  LOUIS  OTTENBERG 


APPROXIMATELY    10  per   cent   of 
[  all  the  births  reported  in  the  District  of 
I  Columbia   for    1912   and    1913   were   il- 
legitimate !     The    evils    resulting  from 
this  startling  condition  demand  that  for 
self-protection,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
Washington  should  face  its  problem  of 
illegitimacy  and  reduce  it,  if  it  cannot  be 
.•  wholly  eliminated.      The    stigma  of  in- 
famy  borne  by   mother  and  child  is   a 
r  community  blame,  and  must  be  carried 
j  or  cast  off  by  the  whole  people. 

Too  long  has  society  blamed  the  girl 
1  and  forgiven  the  man.     The  fact  that 
the  mother  of  his  child  may  be  feeble- 
;  minded,  or  that  infanticide  may  result, 
or  that  license  too  often  leads  to  a  de- 
fective or  criminal  strain — the  fact  that 
the  whole  theory   is  wrong,   physically, 
morally,  and  economically — these  things 
have  been  passed  over  in  our  conspir- 

•  acy  of  silence. 

In  the  past  two  years  there  were  1,374 
;   births  of   fatherless  babies  reported  in 

the  District  of  Columbia,  the  total  of  all 
i  births  reported  being  13,910.  Further 
i  blackening  this  record  is  the  fact  that 

more  than  740  of  these  innocent  chil- 
:  dren  were  born  to  unmarried  mothers 
;  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  indeed, 
I  most  of  them  under  eighteen. 

The   records   of   the   Health    Depart- 

•  ment  of  the  District  were  very  meager 
<  for  the  period  prior  to  1912,  but  the  un- 
;   published  details   for  .  that     year  were 
I  even  worse  than  I  anticipated.     For  in- 
-.  stance,    I    learned    that   there    were   27 
i  cases    of      illegitimacy     in     which    the 

•  mothers  were  only  thirteen,  fourteen  or 
j   fifteen  years  of  age;  that  52  illegitimate 

children  had   mothers  who  were  them- 
I  selves  but  children  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  and  that  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
7  unmarried  girls   had   had   offspring. 
i  The  maximum  was  reached  when  there 
i  were  ninety  "unwelcomed  guests"  born 
to  mothers  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Moreover,  the  records  disclosed  the  fact 
that  in  170  cases  the  ages  of  the  mothers 
fvere  not  even  stated, 
i.   For  1913  the  Health  Department  fur- 
nished the  record  shown  in  the  adjoining 
[  table. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  situation 
I  and  what  can  be  done  about  it?  Inves- 
^  tigation  shows  that  the  basic  factors  in 
i  this  problem  are  a  large  vagrant  ele- 
t  ment ;  defects  in  the  existing  law ;  and 
lack  of  public  consciousness. 

There  are  more  than  twice  as  many 
i  white  people  as  colored  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  total  of  all  births 
reported  bears  about  the  same  ratio. 
But  there  have  been  born,  within  the 
past  two  years,  more  than  four  times  as 
many  colored  illegitimates  as  white. 
The  proportion  is  1,060  colored  as 


''THE  author  of  this  article,  a 
Washington  attorney,  has  had 
considerable  personal  contact  with 
the  baffling  and  complicated  prob- 
lem of  illegitimacy  in  the  national 
capital  as  volunteer  counsel  for 
the  Associated  Charities. 

Recently,  after  vigorous  fighting, 
he  has  secured  several  convictions 
under  the  bastardy  law  of  the 
District.  He  has  also  brought  be- 
fore a  number  of  congressmen  the 
need  of  changing  the  registration 
law  which  provides  for  the  con- 
cealment of  means  of  identifying 
illegitimate  parents. — EDITOR. 


against  225  white.  In  the  great  majority 
of  illegitimacy  cases  in  the  District,  and 
especially  among  the  colored  population, 
the  births  occur  in  the  poorer  families, 
where  bad  company,  evil  environmental 
conditions,  and  but  little  parental  control 
prevails. 

Low  wages  of  unskilled  labor  have 
driven  many  decent  and  hard-working 
parents  into  alleys  and  unsanitary  liv- 
ing conditions.  The  enforced  absence 
of  both  father  and  mother  at  work  of- 
fers the  opportunity  for  evil  associa- 
tions. I  do  not  say  that  the  poor  are 
less  moral  than  the  rich.  But  the  cases 
of  the  poor  are  reported  and  sooner  or 
later  a  great  many  of  them  appeal  to 
the  local  charitable  agencies.  In  this 
way  their  conditions  become  known. 
Wealthy  families  hide  their  shame  in 
various  ways  so  that  the  local  records 
fail  to  register  all  their  offenses. 

A  most  important  factor  in  this  situa- 
tion is  the  large  vagrant  element  chief- 
ly colored.  These  men  "hang  'round" 
the  alleys,  poolrooms,  saloons  and  ques- 

THE  1913  RECORD 

WHITE  COLOBED  ALL 

Births.    1913 4,668    2,235    6,903 

Births,    Illegitimate 113       487       600 


AGES  OP  MOTHERS  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS 


years . 
years. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Total   under  21  years. 

Under   16   years 

16  to  20  years 

21   and   over 


Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

20 

23 

1 

49 

50 

9 

64 

73 

12 

71 

83 

10 

61 

71 

7 

49 

56 

42 

319 

361 

3 

25 

28 

39 

294 

333 

71 

168 

239 

113       487       600 


INSUFFICIENT  DATA  TO  IDENTIFY  FATHER, 

MOTHER  OR  CHILD 
Cases    39       110       149 


tionable  resorts.  Most  of  them  are 
idle,  shiftless  parasites,  depending  for 
support  upon  petty  thievery  and  gam- 
bling, and  upon  girls  in  domestic  serv- 
ice and  prostitution.  The  police  know 
them  by  sight  and  by  their  criminal  rec- 
ords. The  elimination  of  this  class 
would  go  far  toward  reducing  illegiti- 
macy in  the  national  capital,  and  their 
elimination  can  be  secured  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  police  department  with 
other  social  agencies. 

With  but  slight  exception,  easily  rem- 
edied, Washington  has  in  the  statutes, 
providing  against  rape  and  seduction, 
fornication,  and  adultery,  ample  crim- 
inal laws  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this 
awful  state  of  illegitimacy.  It  also  has 
a  somewhat  crude  law  compelling  re- 
puted fathers  to  support  their  illegiti- 
mate offspring. 

In  1912  and  1913  there  were  no  less 
than  fifty-five  reported  cases  of  unques- 
tionable rape  under  the  provision  of  the 
Code — the  unmarried  mothers  in  each 
instance  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  There  have  been  but  few  prose- 
cutions and  these  have  been  chiefly 
cases  where  action  was  instigated  by 
the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  outraged 
girl,  frequently  growing  out  of  prosecu- 
tions in  the  Juvenile  Court  for  mainten- 
ance. Of  course,  where  the  accused  man 
can  bring  witnesses  to  show  a  general 
moral  looseness  and  promiscuousness, 
prosecution  is  difficult.  To  the  girls,  the 
greatest  danger  undoubtedly  lies  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  family  takes 
no  action  and  the  legal  authorities  are 
passive.  From  this  source  the  ranks  of 
the  future  prostitutes  are  recruited. 

There  is  no  department  in  the  District 
government  which  makes  a  special  direct 
primary  inquiry  into  illegitimacy.  Cases 
in  which  the  mother  is  sixteen  years  or 
over  receive  no  initial  official  attention. 

When  a  report  is  filed  with  the  Health 
Department  showing  that  the  mother  of 
the  illegitimate  child  is  under  sixteen 
years,  it  is  referred,  unofficially,  to  the 
investigating  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  an  exceedingly  busy 
young  woman  who  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  other  duties.  She  takes  these 
cases  under  such  investigation  as  her 
time  permits.  As  the  prosecution  of  the 
man  or  the  boy  responsible  for  the  child 
is  not  in  the  line  of  her  work,  this 
phase  of  the  case  is  too  frequently  neg- 
lected. 

The  work  of  fixing  the  responsibility 
on  the  parents  of  illegitimate  children 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  existing  law  governing 
the  registration  of  births  in  the  District 
(Act  of  Congress,  March  1,  1907).  This 
law  requires  a  report  to  be  made  of 
every  birth  in  the  District,  but  adds: 

"Provided,  however,  that  if  the  child 
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born  be  illegitimate,  it  shall  in  no  case 
be  necessary  for  any  physician,  midwife 
or  other  person  to  indicate  on  any  re- 
port required  by  this  act  any  fact  or 
facts  whereby  the  identity  of  the  father, 
or  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  child  born 
will  be  disclosed." 

This  absurd  proviso  obviously  puts 
up  a  barrier  to  detection,  just  the  sort 
of  barrier  which  affords  protection  to 
the  man  or  boy  guilty  of  a  crime.  In 
149  instances,  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
illegitimate  cases  reported  in  1913,  there 
was  insufficient  data  to  identify  the 
father,  mother,  or  child.  The  commun- 
ity supports  this  institution  of  illegiti- 
macy at  large  expense.  Congress  pays 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  District's  ex- 
pense account  out  of  the  national  rev- 
enue, and  is  Washington's  law-maker. 
It  is  spending  your  money,  and  taking 
no  active  steps  to  reduce  illegitimacy. 

A  great  many  of  these  unfortunate  il- 
legitimate births  could  be  prevented  by 
providing,  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, for  example,  a  proper  home  for 
feeble-minded  girls.  Checking  the 
causes  of  illegitimacy  would  cost  less 
and  be  more  far-reaching  than  caring 
for  the  results  of  illicit  sexual  relations. 
This  is  particularly  in  point  whert  the 
study  of  the  ages  of  the  mother  of  il- 
legitimates in  the  District  discloses  that 
the  years  of  greatest  indiscretion  were 
the  formative  years  of  maidenhood.  In 
1912  and  1913,  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred more  cases  of  bastardy  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty  years  than 
there  were  over  twenty-one  years.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  medical  fact  that 
there  is  close  connection  between  the  im- 
maturity of  the  mother  and  infantile 
mortality  anl  deficiency. 

Under  the  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  girl  can  consent  to  her  own 
ruin  when  she  arrives  at  the  mature  (?) 
age  of  sixteen  years.  Then  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion. Yet  at  sixteen  she  cannot 
make  a  valid  contract  or  a  will  or  a 
deed.  She  cannot  even  marry  at  six- 
teen without  parental  consent. 

To  accomplish  even  a  beginning  in 
controlling  this  situation,  Washington  is 
probably  the  most  helpless  community 
in  the  country  in  that  it  has  no  vote 
with  which  to  compel  a  responsive  treat- 
ment of  the  people's  problem  and  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  can  only  resort  to  the 
indirect  methods  of  petitioning  a  very 
busy  Congress. 

First,  then,  Washington  needs  suf- 
frage and  self-government,  so  that  it 
may  control  its  own  affairs. 

Then  the  "age  of  consent"  should  be 
raised  from  the  immature  age  of  sixteen 
years  to  at  least  twenty-one  years,  with 
the  positive  assurance  that  those  guilty 
of  ruining  girls  under  the  age  of  con- 
sent will  receive  the  maximum  punish- 
ment. As  experience  has  taught  that 
as  we  must  teach  animals  through  fear 
and  example,  so  the  same  methods 
should  be  applied  to  the  beasts  who  prey 
on  young  girls. 

As  a  further  step,  legislation  should 
be  secured  putting  mothers  and  fathers 
of  illegitimate  children  on  probation 
for  at  least  one  year,  under  the  care  of 
a  probation  officer,  a  visiting  nurse,  a 
responsible  friendly  visitor,  or  the  su- 


perintendent of  the  institution  to  which 
the  girl  or  man  be  committed.  "Farm- 
ing out"  the  babies  should  be  stopped 
as  far  as  possible  by  compelling  support 
by  the  child's  father  under  a  revised 
and  effective  bastardy  act  or  by  pen- 
sioning the  mother  if  the  father  can- 
not be  found. 

The  person  to  whom  the  baby  is  de- 
livered should  be  under  the  strictest 
watch.  Breast  feeding  by  the  mother 
should  be  secured  for  as  long  a  period 
as  she  is  physically  able  to  do  so — pun- 
ishing wilful  neglect  as  contempt  of 
court.  In  Holland  there  is  a  society 
known  as  Vereeniging  Onderlinge  Vrou- 
wenbescherming,  which  takes  the  mother 
and  child,  keeping  them  together,  as 
much  to  build  up  the  bonds  of  affection 
as  to  secure  for  the  illegitimate  child 
intelligent  care  and  proper  feeding. 

And  the  father  of  the  infant  should 
certainly  receive  attention.  His  is  the 
duty  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Under  existing  law  he  can  be 
compelled  to  furnish  support,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Juvenile  Court  has  been 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  girl  has 
cohabited  with  several  boys  or  men,  and 
she  invariably  selects  the  one  whom  she 
believes  is  best  able  to  support  her,  and 
he  is  not  always  the  guilty  party.  Of- 
ten the  men  join  in  the  defense  of  the 
accused.  The  only  effective  way  to  cope 
with  such  a  situation  is  to  punish  all  of 
them  criminally. 

The  visiting  nurse  should  be  in  con- 


stant touch  with  a  woman  special  ager 
or  police  officer,  and  while  the  former  i 
maintaining  the  child's  health  and  safetj 
the  latter  should  be  protecting  th 
mother's  welfare  by  promoting  the  mat 
riage  of  the  parents,  if  affection  betwee: 
them  really  exists,  by  restoring  th 
mother  to  her  relatives,  and  by  securm 
a  safe  and  suitable  situation  for  her. 

Finally,  the  special  agent,  in  co-oper 
tion  with  the  courts,  should  fix  upon  til 
father  of  the  illegitimate  child  the  r 
sponsibility   for     its     support  and  car 
And  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  cases  o 
non-support   as  drastically  as  the  no 
supporting  husbands. 

The  problems  of  the  unmarried  tnothe: 
are  usually  the  problems  of  the  poor  am 
friendless.  There  is,  therefore,  grea 
need  for  the  services  of  a  competen 
free  legal  aid  officer  with  plenary  pow 
ers  to  investigate,  prosecute  the  reputec 
father,  arrange  for  the  support  of  moth 
er  and  child,  and  render  other  similai 
service. 

But  most  important  of  all,  there  must 
be  an  educational  campaign  for  al 
mothers  and  fathers,  all  boys  and  girls 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  tomorrow 
The  people  of  the  District  must  realize 
that  the  bastard  is  the  community's  care 
and  is  entitled  to  protection  and  a  fight- 
ing chance.  They  should  appreciate 
that  "When  you  save  a  man  or  woman 
you  save  a  unit;  but  when  you  save  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  you  save  a  whole  multi- 
plication table." 


•WET"  AND  "DRY"  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Anti  Saloon  League  map  for 
1915  shows  in  white  the  14  states  with 
state-wide  prohibition,  in  single  shad- 
ing 16,  having  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  population  under  some  sort  of 
local  prohibition,  in  double  shading  9, 
having  from  25  to  50  per  cent  under 
local  option,  and  in  black  7,  having  less 
than  25  per  cent. 

The  year  1914  was  a  banner  one  for 
prohibition  forces.  When  it  opened 
there  were  9  prohibition  states  which 
had  taken  years  to  win.  When  it  closed, 
five  more  had  been'  added — Virginia, 
Arizona,  Colorado.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. And  in  the  last  month  of  the 
year  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives cast  a  majority  vote  for  the 


Hobson  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution.  Russia  has  gone 
dry  by  ukase  of  the  Czar.  Liquor  has 
been  prohibited  in  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Russia,  and  France,  and 
now  France  has  prohibited  absinthe  for 
the  whole  nation. 

Prohibition  forces  confess  to  little 
discouragement  at  the  failure  to  secure 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  Con- 
gress. They  hold  that  a  majority  vote 
is  a  big  gain,  that  national  prohibition 
is  bound  to  come  and  that  the  delay  may 
be  an  advantage,  for  it  gives  opportuni- 
ty for  widespread  alcohol  education  and 
the  establishment  of  substitutes  for  the 
saloon  which  will  make  the  measure  a 
success  when  it  comes. 
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Chicago's  Plan  for  Municipal  Control  of  Tuberculosis 


By  Theodore  B.  Sachs,  M.  D. 
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INFIRMARY   OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  TUBERCULOSIS   SANITARIUM,    TO   BE  OPENED   MARCH    J 


IE  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium    was   created    under    the 
Dvisions  of  "an  act  to  enable  cities  and 
ages  to  establish  and  maintain  public 
erculosis  sanitariums,"  introduced  in 
Illinois  legislature  by   Senator   Ed- 
rd  J.  Glackin,  of  Chicago,  on  January 
1908,  and  passed  by  the  legislature 
lie  same  session.     The  act  provided 
a  special  municipal   four  mill  sani- 
rium  tax   (later  reduced  to  one  mill) 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
litarium,  in  any  city  or  village  which 
pts  the   provisions  of  the  law  by  a 
jority  referendum  vote  at  a  munici- 
election. 

)n  March  11,  the  Chicago  Tubercu- 
losis Institute  (a  voluntary  body)  obtain- 
ed 1,000  signatures,  for  submission  of  the 
act  to  a  referendum  vote  at  the  coming 
municipal  election  on  April  9.  The  brief 
campaign  for  the  adoption  of  the  act 
by  the  city  of  Chicago  was  most  ef- 
fectually planned  and  vigorously  man- 
aged, drawing  enthusiastic  support  from 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Of  the 
254,025  voters  casting  their  ballots  at 
this  election,  206,640  (81  per  cent  of  the 
total)  voted  on  the  sanitarium  act. 
The  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  sanitarium  was  expressed  in  the 
tremendous  majority  of  167,230  votes 
"for"  the  proposition,  compared  with 
39,410  "against." 

On  April  19,  following  the  election, 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  appointed  the  first 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  Harlow 
N.  Higinbotham,  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs 
and  Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  former  com- 
missioner of  health,  ex-officio.  The 
board  organized  on  April  22  with  Mr. 
Higinbotham  as  president  and  Dr.  Sachs 
as  secretary  and  proceeded  with  the 
study  of  the  situation  and  formulation 
of  plans. 

,  The  funds  for  building  the  sanitarium 
were  not  available  until  January,  1911. 
The  board,  however,  anticipated  the 
tax  levy  of  1911  by  issuing  tax  war- 
rants for  $10,000  and  using  this  amount 


T N  1905,  the  entire  provision  for 
tuberculous  patients  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  consisted  of  about  zoo 
beds  for  advanced  cases.  Of  this 
number,  750  beds  were  in  the  poor- 
house.  The  city  was  devoid  of  the 
least  evidence  of  any  organised 
effort  against  tuberculosis. 

In  1915,  Chicago  will  have  in 
all  over  2,300  sanitarium  and  hos- 
pital beds,  a  comprehensive,  well- 
_  organized  dispensary  system,  and 
all  other  auxiliary  arrangements 
essential  in  the  fight  against  the 
disease. 


for  the  operation  of  seven  dispensaries, 
which  on  September  1,  1910,  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute to  the  sanitarium.  This  trans- 
fer was  made  possible  by  the  corpora- 
tion counsel's  interpretation  of  the  san- 
itarium act,  in  which  dispensaries  as 
"stations  or  outposts  of  the  sanitarium," 
were  declared  an  integral  part  of  the 
institution. 

The  work  of  directing  and  mapping 
out  the  plans  of  the  sanitarium  was  as- 
signed on  March  1,  1911,  to  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Sachs,  secretary  of  the  board, 
who  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  plans.  On  May  22,  1911, 
William  A.  Otis  and  Edwin  H.  Clark 
were  appointed  architects.  The  work  of 
preparation  of  the  plans  continued,  since 
then,  in  daily  sessions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  plans  and  the  archi- 
tects, Frank  E.  Wing  acting  as  secre- 
tary. Through  the  entire  period  of 
preparation  of  the  plans  and  elaboration 
of  its  various  details,  frequent  confer- 
ences were  held  with  the  former  and 
present  board  of  directors,  which  at  this 
time  consists  of  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs, 
president ;  Dr.  George  B.  Young,  present 
health  commissioner,  secretary,  and 
W.  A.  Wieboldt.  The  final  plans  repre- 
sent the  result  of  several  years  of  work 


during  which  many  similar  institutions 
all  over  the  country  were  thoroughly 
studied. 

An  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  san- 
itarium was  made  possible  by  an  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature 
in  1913,  which  confers  on  municipalities 
the  power  "to  establish  and  maintain  a 
public  sanitarium  and  branches,  dis- 
pensaries, and  other  auxiliary  institu- 
tions .  .  .  for  the  treatment  and 
care  of  persons  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
losis ...  to  extend  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  such  institution  .  .  . 
into  the  homes  of  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  and  to  furnish  nurses,  in- 
struction, medicines,  attendants,  and  all 
other  aid  necessary  to  effect  a  cure,  and 
to  do  all  things  in  and  about  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  persons  so  afflicted, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  effect  a 
cure  of  the  person  or  persons  afflicted 
therewith  and  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis 
in  such  city." 

Thus  the  Chicago  Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium  is  a  municipal  or- 
ganization of  a  sanitarium,  dispensar- 
ies, and  other  agencies  necessary  in 
fighting  tuberculosis  in  the  community. 
Its  component  parts  are: 

I.  The    Dispensary    Department,    the 
function  of  which  is  detection  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis,     selection     of   suitable 
cases   for   treatment   at   the   sanitarium 
and  at  other  institutions;  supervision  of 
the  large  number  of  cases  which  have 
to  be  treated  at  home  either  before  ad- 
mission to  an  institution  or  subsequent 
to  discharge;  also  supervision  of  cases 
in  which   institutional  treatment  is  im- 
possible for  various  reasons. 

The  sanitarium  maintains  10  dispen- 
saries in  various  sections  of  the  city, 
with  a  force  of  35  paid  physicians  and 
50  field  nurses. 

II.  The   Sanitarium   Home  Extension 
Department. — In   April,    1914,   the  sani- 
tarium  established   a   bureau   of   special 
relief,  the   function  of  which   is  to  fa- 
cilitate  the   extension   of   "the   benefits 
and  privileges"  of  the  sanitarium  "into 
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TYPES   OK   COTTAGES 

To  the  left,  a  cottage  for  adults. 
The  institution  provides  a  matern- 
ity ward  for  tuberculous  women. 

Below,  cottage  for  children,  in 
one  end  of  whic'.»  is  an  open-air 
schoolroom  for  the  little  patients. 


the  homes  of.  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,"  a  provision  included  in 
the  sanitarium  act  by  the  amendment 
of  1913. 

The  bureau  of  special  relief  concerns 
itself  with  remodeling  and  building  in- 
expensive sleeping-porches,  supplying 
the  necessary  equipment  for  outdoor 
sleeping,  such  as  beds,  bed-clothing,  re- 
clining chairs,  canvas  curtains,  etc. 
The  bureau  is  bound  to  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  activities  of  the 
sanitarium. 

III.  The  Educational  Department. — 
The  educational  activities  of  the  sani- 
tarium have  steadily  grown  in  the  past 
four  years,  necessitating  at  present  the 
•concentration  of  all  educational  work 
under  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  edu- 
cational department.  Important  prelim- 
inary steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken  and  the  educational  work  in  all 
its  branches,  is  being  standardized  and 
adjusted.  The  educational  propaganda, 
carried  on  at  present,  consists  of: 

a.  Distribution  of  small  leaflets  bear- 
ing on   early   diagnosis   of   tuberculosis 
and  giving   location   and   hours   of   the 
ten  municipal  tuberculosis  dispensaries. 
Similar   leaflets    in    reference    to    other 
important    phases   of   the   problem,    for 
circulation  among     patients     and  their 
families,  are  being  prepared  by  the  dis- 
pensary department. 

b.  Publication  of  bulletins.     The  first 
bulletin  published  by  the  dispensary  de- 
partment   contained   papers   on   various 
phases  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  read 
by  field  nurses  at  the  meetings  of  their 
Nurses'  Tuberculosis  Study  Circle. 

The  second  bulletin  will  contain  in- 
structions to  field  nurses  in  the  dispen- 
sary department,  having  reference  to 
various  phases  of  their  work  and 
methods  of  co-operation  with  other  or- 
ganizations. 

c.  Publication  of  bulletins  of  the  san- 
itarium   department. — A    comprehensive 
History  and    Description  of  the    Sani- 
tarium is  being  prepared  and  will  be  is- 
sued in  February.    This  will  be  followed 
by  the  publication  of  periodic  bulletins 
bearing  on   the   various  phases   of  the 
sanitarium  work. 

d.  Co-operation  in  maintaining  the  ex- 
hibit  of   the   Chicago   Tuberculosis   In- 
stitute,  which   in   a  period   of  237  ex- 
hibit days,  was  shown  in  field  houses  of 
various  small  parks  and  in  some  of  the 
public   schools,   and   viewed   by   246,904 
people.    The  exhibit,  with  daily  confer- 
ences and  entertainments  planned  to  at- 
tract large  audiences,  will  be  continued 
for  two-week  periods  in  various  public 
schools  of  Chicago  until  the  end  of  the 
present   school  year.     In  addition,  spe- 
cial tuberculosis  exhibits  were  prepared 
by  the  sanitarium  for  the  housing  ex- 
hibit  (1912).  and  the  public  health  ex- 


hibit  (1914),  held  at  the  City  Club. 

IV.  The  Sanitarium. — The  Chicago 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  is  to 
open  for  admission  of  patients  on  March 
1.  The  institution  is  situated  on  a  160- 
acre  tract,  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  city,  a  good  location,  free  from  un- 
desirable conditions.  When  completed, 
the  cost  of  land,  improvements,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  will  amount  to  about 
^2,400,000.  Some  of  the  important  and 
unique  features  of  this  institution  are: 

1.  Location  within  the  city  limits  giv- 
ing the  advantage  of  (a)  greater  facil- 
ity of  the  control  of  the  institution  by 
the  city,  unhampered  by  ordinances  and 
prejudices   of   other   communities;    (b) 
accessibility  of   the   institution   to   rela- 
tives and   friends  of  patients ;    (c)    ac- 
cessibility of  the  entire  institution  to  the 
entire    community,    thus    enhancing    its 
educational  influence;  and   (d)   accessi- 
bility to  the  general  medical  profession 
in  Chicago,  creating  a  link  between  the 
family  physician  and  the  institution  and 
placing  the   medical   staff  of   the   sani- 
tarium in  close  contact  with  the  medical 
organization,  institutions  and  their  lead- 
ers in  a  large  city. 

2.  Provision  for  various  stages  of  the 
disease.      The    administrative    facilities 
of  the   sanitarium,   as    now    completed, 
are  for  the  care  of  950  patients   (650 
ambulant  cases  in  cottages,  and  300  bed 
cases  in  the  infirmary). 

The  sanitarium  is  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  incipient  as  well  as  more  ad- 
vanced cases  in  which  "arrest"  or 
marked  improvement  of  the  process  is 
possible  with  the  application  of  the  sani- 
tarium methods  of  treatment.  At  pres- 
ent Cook  County  (of  which  Chicago 
is  a  part)  provides,  in  its  tuberculosis 
institutions,  about  900  beds  for  the  far 
advanced  cases.  With  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  sanitarium,  it  is 
planned  to  materially  extend  its  facili- 
ties for  advanced  cases. 

3.  Comprehensive      laboratory      and 
medical   facilities     for     the     study  and 
treatment    of    cases.      Full    recognition 
has  been  given  to  the  importance  of: 
first,  the  study  of  the  individual  cases, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  medical  and  lab- 


oratory methods  in  use  in  modern  gen 
eral  hospitals;  and,  second,  the  efficien 
treatment  not  only  of  the  tuberculoui 
disease  but  also  of  all  the  co-existin 
and  complicating  conditions. 

The  comprehensive  arrangement  in 
eludes  in  the  main  administration  buik 
ing,  a  main  laboratory,  X-ray  depart- 
ment, examining  rooms,  nose  and  throat 
rooms,  dental  and  minor  surgery  rooms 
routine  examining  and  nose  and  throat 
rooms  and  routine  laboratories,  in  eacfc 
unit  administration  building  (for  tht 
ambulant  cases),  and  in  the  infirmary. 
In  addition,  operating  rooms,  orthopedic 
department  and  a  special  X-ray  depart- 
ment, in  the  infirmary. 

4.  Comprehensive  provision   for  chil- 
dren.    Of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  950 
beds,   240   are   for   children,   housed   in 
groups  of  25  to  30  in  open  air  cottages 
of  an  original  design,  in  which  the  open- 
air  school  is  a  prominent  feature. 

5.  Maternity  department  for  tubercu- 
lous women.     This  important  provision, 
the  first  in  this  country,  consists  of  a 
maternity  department   in   the  infirmary, 
with  all     necessary     auxiliary  arrange- 
ments, and  a  series  of  adjoining  private 
rooms,  so  located  that  their  number 

be  easily  extended  to  meet  the  d 
of  the  situation. 

6.  Nursery  for  infants  of  tuberculoui 
mothers.     This  is  the  first  provision  of 
its   kind   in   the  country.     The   depart- 
ment  was   planned   for  two  classes   of 
cases:     (a)   newborn  infants  from  the 
maternity  department  of  the  sanitarium, 
and    (b)    infants   removed   from   home 
surroundings  in  which  prevention  of  in- 
fection is  impossible.     The  full  consent 
of  the  parents  will  be  the  prerequisii 
of  admission  to  the  nursery. 

7.  Provision    for   employment   of 
patients.     It  was  planned,  to  as  great 
extent  as  possible,  to  give  employment 
to    discharged    patients    in    various    de- 
partments   of   the    institution.     In    fur- 
therance of  this  policy,  open-air  sleep- 
ing quarters  have  been  provided  in  vari- 
ous employes'  buildings,  the  open-air  ar- 
rangements representing  more  than  one- 
third    of   the    entire   housing   provision 
for  employes. 
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VFEGUARDS  FOR  CITY  YOUTH  AT  WORK 
AND  PLAY 

By  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen.  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  242  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.61. 

Those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the 
moral  protection  of 
youth  in  our  big  cities 
will  welcome  the  con- 
tribution to  the  scan- 
ty literature  on  this 
subject  by  one  whose 
work  has  given  her 
the  right  to  speak 
with  authority.  As 
president  of  the  Ju- 
venile Protective  As- 


Tbe  City 

and 
Its  Young 


sociation  of  Chicago  for  seven  years, 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen  has  known  in- 
timately the  problems  of  which  she 
writes  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  secur- 
ing for  the  young  people  of  Chicago 
some  of  the  most  necessary  moral  safe- 
guards. 

The  account  of  the  way  in  which  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  private  or- 
ganization until  its  need  as  a  public 
function  has  been  demonstrated,  shows 
how  a  volunteer  body  can  do  effective 
work.  By  telling  simply  and  clearly  the 
methods  by  which  public  agencies  have 
been  enlisted  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion, and  pointing  out  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, practical  help  will  be  given  to 
organizations  coping  with  similar  prob- 
lems in  other  large  cities  in  the  country. 

Investigations  made  by  the  associa- 
tion form  the  basis  for  the  statements 
and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
civic  protection  in  recreation,  legal  pro- 
tection in  industry,  legal  protection  for 
delinquents,  legal  safeguards  for  the  de- 
pendent, and  protection  against  illegal 
discrimination.  Although  the  general 
reader  may  consider  that  conclusions  do 
not  always  justify  as  many  statistical 
statements,  these  figures,  for  the  most 
part,  are  full  of  meaning  to  those  who 
are  closely  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems. 

By  the  brief  account  of  the  work,  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court,  the  Morales  Court  and  final- 
ly the  Boys'  Court,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  rapid  progress  in  the  speciali- 
zation of  courts.  In  so  far  as  the  spe- 
cial court  means  more  uniform  action  by 
judges  and  more  individual  treatment  of 
offenders,  it  is  justifying  its  existence 
and  further  extension. 

The  lack  of  segregation  of  different 
classes  of  offenders  and  of  adequate  in- 
vestigation before  sentence,  are  pointed 
out  in  cases  cited  in  Chapter  IV.  One 
who  has  observed  the  dreadful  condi- 
tions in  some  of  the  police  stations  of 
Chicago,  with  lack  of  classification  of 
prisoners  and  open  sewers  in  under- 
ground cells,  can  only  hope  that  from 
the  investigations  of  the  Protective  As- 


sociation will  come  the  necessary 
changes.  Such  a  condition  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  world-city  like  Chicago.  In 
the  chapter  on  Protection  against  Illeg- 
al Discrimination,  the  Negro  problem  is 
discussed,  and  the  association  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  less  discrimination 
against  the  colored  people. 

Many  protective  measures  are  sug- 
gested in  the  final  chapter  on  the  Need 
for  Further  Protection.  Some  of  these 
laws,  providing  for  more  adequate  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children  in  indus- 
try, for  uniform  state  birth  registration, 
medical  certificate  before  marriage,  con- 
trol of  employment  agencies,  dance 
halls,  and  so  on,  have  been  enacted  in 
various  states,  while  others  remain  to 
be  tried.  Among  the  many  proposed 
changes  in  law,  one  of  the  very  first 
upon  which  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion, is  raising  the  age  of  consent  for 
girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Conviction  is  expressed  that  the 
women  of  Illinois,  now  strengthened  by 
the  power  of  the  vote,  will  secure  great- 
er protection  for  youth. 

After  reading  Mrs.  Bowen's  account 
of  the  failure  of  a  great  city  to  protect 
the  children,  we  appreciate  the  word  of 
Jane  Addams  in  the  preface,  that  the 
book  is  "chiefly  valuable  because  of  the 
unforgettable  impression  it  makes  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  huge 
commercial  cities  of  our  day  exhibit  so 
little  concern  for  the  morale  of  the  next 
generation." 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  "descrip- 
tion of  the  sordid  and  careless  condi- 
tions under  which  thousands  of  young 
people  habitually  live"  and  of  the  efforts 
of  a  group  of  earnest  citizens  to  en- 
list public  agencies  to  safeguard  youth, 
hiay  bear  fruit  in  greater  civic  protec- 
tion for  the  children  of  this  and  suc- 
ceeding generations? 

MAUDE  E.  MINER. 

THE  WORLD'S  SOCIAL  EVIL 

By  William  Burgess.  Saul  Brothers, 
Chicago.  401  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.70. 

There  are  many 
historical  reviews, 
technical  treatises, 
and  official  reports  on 
various  phases  of 
sexual  vice  and  the 
movements  against  it, 
but  they  are  little 
known  and  less  read 
by  those  actively  en- 
gaged or  being  en- 
listed in  the  struggle. 
To  do  their  best  in 
the  intensive  effort  to  meet  concrete 
situations  on  local  fields  which  absorbs 
them,  they  need  to  have  their  view  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  field  of  conflict  in 
order  to  realize  the  forces  and  resources 


A  Handbook 
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Vice  Crusaders 


Hawthorne 
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involved  on  both  sides. 

This  volume  meets  the  practical  need 
of  the  rank  and  file  for  definition  and 
discrimination,  for  retrospect  and  pros- 
pect, for  surveys  of  situations  and  sum- 
maries of  results,  for  literature  and 
laws,  for  critical  estimates  of  methods 
and  inspirational  suggestion.  It  does 
so  in  a  way  sufficiently  authentic  to  be 
of  reference  value  and  yet  so  untech- 
nically  practical  as  to  be  immediately 
helpful  to  all  on  the  firing  lines  of  this 
"war  without  discharge." 

The  total  effect  of  the  cumulative 
facts  and  force  of  this  volume  is  to 
dignify  the  war  against  vice  as  worthy 
of  the  world's  united  effort  and  as  a 
chivalric  appeal  to  each  one's  knight  er- 
rantry. 

From  the  Foreword  by 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  BROTHERHOOD 

By  Julian  Hawthorne.  McBride, 
Nast  and  Company.  329  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 
To  get  jail  out  of 
people,  instead  of  peo- 
ple out  of  jail  seems 
to  be  the  motif  of 
Julian  Hawthorne's 
latest  book,  The  Sub- 
terranean Brother- 
hood. His  conten- 
tion is  that  jails  ex- 
ist in  human  hearts 
rather  than  in  steel 
and  stone.  Yet, 
while  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  penological  literature  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  lay 
reader  will  peruse  the  book  to  its  end, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
page,  some  portion  if  not  the  whole  of 
which  is  not  devoted  to  caustic  moral- 
izing, intemperate  recriminations,  sweep- 
ing generalities,  covert  innuendoes,  or 
moth-eaten  hearsays.  That  the  author 
was  actuated  by  deep  sincerity  there  is 
no  question;  honest  purpose  throbs  in 
every  paragraph ;  but  he  spent  only  a 
few  months  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary, 
and  it  is  patent  that  he  has  permitted 
emotion  and  personal  resentment  to 
dominate  judgment. 

The  present  prison  system  is  scathing- 
ly denounced,  as  are  all  who  are  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  connected  with  it.  Dem- 
olition and  abolition  of  prisons  is  ad- 
vocated, while  unconscionable  inequal- 
ities of  sentences,  cold-blooded  juggling 
with  the  parole  laws,  petty  and  grand 
grafting  on  the  part  of  officials,  and  the 
brutality  of  the  average  prison  guard 
fill  the  pages. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  describes  his  journey 
from  New  York  to  the  Southern  prison, 
dwells  vividly  on  his  first  night  in  a  cell, 
and  goes  into  graphic  detail  covering 
the  months  of  imprisonment  that  fol- 
lowed, though  he  devotes  most  of  his  at- 
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tention  to  the  sufferings  of  other  pris- 
oners rather  than  to  his  own  humilia- 
tion. Reiterations  of  moral  innocence, 
however,  occur  with  unpleasing  fre- 
quency. A  more  or  less  subtle  note  of 
self-pity  and  bid  for  sympathy  per- 
meates the  narrative. 

While  instructive  in  many  ways,  and 
not  entirely  uninteresting,  the  book  en- 
genders a  sense  of  resentment.  The 
case  for  the  prisoner  is  too  sharply 
drawn,  and  society  stamped  as  an  in- 
sensate monster.  A  redeeming  feature 
of  the  work  is  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  so  prevalent  among  average 
prisoners,  is  given  due  prominence,  many 
instances  of  self-denial  and  mutual 
helpfulness  being  cited. 

The  book  is  not  literary  because  it 
is  too  literary;  so  much  so  that  the 
reader's  thoughts  are  distracted  from  the 
text  by  the  style  of  expression,  which, 
in  many  places,  seems  strained.  A  sim- 
ple, dispassionate  narrative  of  his  ex- 
periences and  observations  would  have 
been  much  more  effective. 

DONALD   LOWRIE. 

POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS 

By  Richard  Henry  Edwards.  Asso- 
ciation Press.  230  pp.  Price  post- 
paid $1.00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

By  Richard  Henry  Edwards.  Asso- 
ciation Press.  157  pp.  Price  post- 
paid $.50. 

Virgin  soil  is 
broken  in  the  studies 
of  recreation  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Edwards, 
announced  under  two 
titles.  The  title  of 
the  first  study  is 
Popular  Amusements. 
The  unique  value  of 
this  volume  is  attest- 
ed by  its  publication 
in  advance  as  a  bul- 
of  the  Exten- 
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sion  Division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, for  distribution  in  extension 
work  throughout  that  state,  and  also  by 
the  appreciative  introduction  which 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  has  written  for 
it.  It  is  reprinted,  with  additions,  by 
the  Association  Press  in  book  form.  In 
both  forms  it  is  an  outline  and  directory 
for  the  study  of  the  subject. 

All  who  are  interested  or  enlisted  in 
promoting  recreational  interests  will  be 
impressed  by  the  original  outline  and 
unique  method  of  the  author.  In  taking 
his  point  of  view  from  the  amusement 
situation  as  a  social  problem,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards starts  by  describing  a  typical 
town  situation  very  graphically,  and 
then,  from  the"  recreation  surveys  in 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  cities,  and  from  ad- 
ditional data  gleaned  by  himself  and 
others,  he  tries  to  measure  the  extent  of 
commercial  amusements,  describes  their 
characteristics  and  morals,  and  consid- 
ers the  causes  for  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
isting situation.  Promptings  are  given 
throughout  to  investigate  local  condi- 
tions and  develop  a  recreational  pro- 
gram. 

Amusements  are  classified  naturally 
and  happily  under  the  Dramatic  Group, 


the  Social  Rendezvous  Group,  the  Ath- 
letic Group,  Special  Amusement  Places, 
and  Special  Amusement  Events.  The 
extent,  characteristics  and  morals  of 
each  are  statistically  yet  sympathetical- 
ly portrayed. 

In  thus  leading  up  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  a  public  awakening  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  is  pleaded  for 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  profession- 
alism, commercialism,  and  immorality. 
Under  professionalism  the  author  makes 
a  distinctive  point  of  what  he  calls  the 
social  disease  of  "spectatoritis."  While 
restrictive,  regulative,  and  repressive 
measures  are  urged  as  necessary,  yet 
the  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  sought 
in  the  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
play  instinct  and  in  the  constructive 
policy  and  program  urged  upon  public 
and  private  agencies.  Every  source  of 
helpful  suggestion  is  sought  and  sug- 
gested in  the  literature  of  the  subject 
as  listed  and  in  a  capable  leadership  of 
play. 

City  departments  of  recreation  are 
helpfully  treated  with  reference  to  their 
organization  and  administration.  The 
constructive  action  leading  up  to  this 
amplest  provision  is  shown  to  root  in  a 
stronger  belief  in  play  and  in  town 
policies  and  programs  for  the  recreation 
of  its  people,  older  and  younger.  A 
unique  list  of  questions  for  debaters  re- 
capitulates the  practical  points. 
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Christianity  and 
Amusements  is  the 
second  of  this  stout 
little  brace  of  books. 
In  it  the  same  outline 
is  followed  as  in  the 
other.  All  dogma- 
tism is  thrown  aside 
and  an  inductive 
method  used  through- 
out. In  discussing 
from  the  personal 
point  of  view  dra- 
matic amusements,  for  example,  the  chief 
temptations  actually  present  are  shown 
to  be  "to  look  at  and  listen  to  that 
which  is  unworthy,"  "to  believe  in  lies 
about  life,"  and  "to  dwell  upon  that 
which  is  sensually  suggestive." 

Over  against  these  temptations  he 
aligns  the  specific  principles  of  Jesus — 
the  guarded  eye  and  ear,  the  truth  about 
life,  purity  of  heart — and  develops  each 
of  them  not  only  as  a  safeguard  from 
temptation,  but  as  together  constituting 
the  sound  basis  upon  which  the  Chris- 
tian may  determine  for  himself  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  dramatic  amuse- 
ments. 

The  opportunity  and  obligation  of  the 
church  and  its  members  in  helping  to  solve 
the  leisure-time  problem  as  it  exists  in  the 
local  community  is  sturdily  and  yet  very 
humanly  pressed  home.  This  book  deals 
directly  with  the  personal  questions  of 
young  people  from  their  own  viewpoint. 
No  such  systematic  and  adequate  treat- 
ment of  Christian  principles  in  relation 
to  modern  amusements  has  been  attempt- 
ed hitherto.  Primary  emphasis  and  ulti- 
mate hope  are  both  firmly  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  every  hu- 
man impulse,  a  formative  ideal,  an  af- 
firmative attitude,  a  constructive  method 
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and  a  positive  program,  all  of  which  ar 
as  fundamentally  founded  as  they  ar 
practically  applied  in  this  long-awaite 
first  book  of  its  kind. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  CRIPPLE 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  Edith  Reeves,  with  an  introductio 
by  Hastings  H.  Hart.  Russell  Sag* 
Foundation  Publication.  SURVEY  AS- 
SOCIATES INC.  252  pp.  Price  Post- 
paid $2. 

THE  UNHEARD  CRY 

By  Joe  F.  Sullivan.  Smith  and  Lamar, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  208  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.60. 
The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  add- 
ed Miss  Reeves'  ex- 
cellent compilation  of 
the  facts  about  crip- 
ples and  what  is  be- 
ing done  for  them  to 
its  collection  of  use- 
ful books  on  social 
service.  The  care  of 
cripples  is  one  of  the 
later  institutional 
remedial  efforts,  and 
only  a  few  states  so  far  have  erected 
institutions  for  the  purpose.  The  num- 
ber of  private  institutions  is  growing 
slowly.  The  author  tried  to  find  all  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
There  are  only  thirty-seven  of  them  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  cripples,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  2,500  children  in  all.  A 
few  other  institutions  doing  something 
for  cripples  are  listed. 

The  book  was  carefully  prepared  and 
gives  jiast  the  kind  of  information  that 
a  board  of  directors,  planning  to  build, 
would  like  to  secure.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  a  directory  and  guide  book. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  cheer  and  hope- 
fulness under  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. Its  dedication  to  "the  bray 
little  people"  is  well  merited  by  th 
stories  it  tells  of  their  courage  ani 
cheerfulness.  It  is  also  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  helpfulness  that  are 
neglected  on  every  hand,  for  there  are 
many  thousands  of  cripples  who  might 
be  helped  and  only  a  few  hundred  beds 
for  them  in  the  institutions. 


The  author  of 
Unheard  Cry  is  hir 
self    a    cripple    wh 
makes  a  pathetic  af 
peal,  not  for  himsel 
for  he  has  "grapple 
with  his  evil  star,"  s 
cured    an    educatic 
been     elected    maj 
of   his   own   town 
Arkansas    before 
was   twenty-one,   ar 
refused   a    re-election 
to  take  a  better  paying  job  elsewhere. 

The  Cry  is  that  the  cripples  are  many 
and  their  care  urgent,  but  that  the 
states,  which  make  provision  for  all  the 
other  afflicted, — blind,  deaf,  insane,  pau- 
per, even  the  Negro, — and  the  church, 
which  sends  millions  abroad  for  foreign 
missions,  both  neglect  the  cripples  who 
are  the  most  pathetic  sufferers  of  all. 
The  author  thinks  there  are  half  a  mil- 
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cripples  in  the  country,  that  many 
them  could  be  helped  by  surgery,  and 
at  all  of  them  need  special  schools  or 
must   grow   up   uneducated,    since 
is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  use 
schools  provided  for  normals.     The 
is  to  the  church  and  to  the  state 
help. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

IRKING  GIRLS  IN  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

3y  Mary  Van  Kleeck.     Russell  Sage 
foundation   Publication.     Survey  As- 
ociates,    Inc.     258   pp.      Price,    post- 
paid, $1.50. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck's 
latest  volume  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Founda- 
t  i  o  n  publications, 
Working  Girls  in 
Evening  Schools,  has 
the  moderate  and  con- 
vincing tone  which 
characterizes  their 
other  books  on  social 
problems.  It  is  not 
a  study  of  the  even- 
ing school  but,  as  the 
author  states,  "a  study  of  wage-earn- 
ing women  who  are  seeking  to  supple- 
ment an  inadequate  education."  For 
this  purpose  certain  facts  about  the 
nationality,  the  ages,  and  the  occupations 
of  13,141  women  were  obtained.  A 
more  intensive  study  of  260  of  these 
was  also  made.  The  results  could  not 
even  be  summarized  in  a  brief  review, 
for  the  book  is  crowded  with  condensed 
information  and  many  illuminating 
tables. 

A  few  pertinent  conclusions  force 
themselves  upon  us.  We  are  sure  "that 
no  problem  of  the  school  or  of  industry 
is  more  baffling  than  industrial  educa- 
tion," and  that  the  problem  is  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  girls.  The  changes  in  in- 
dustry and  the  enormous  pressure  of 
modern  conditions  make  life  peculiarly 
difficult  for  them  and  their  education  is 
gained — if  at  all — at  greatest  cost. 

Girls  under  sixteen  are  not  legally  ob- 
liged to  attend  evening  school  as  the 
boys  of  New  York  are,  but  the  propor- 
tion under  twenty-one  years  was  as 
three  to  one  of  those  older.  These 
girls  were  employed  in  279  subdivisions 
of  nine  main  occupations.  In  the  city 
of  New  York  one  woman  in  every  four 
is  a  wage-earner  and  one  in  every  ten 
is  in  a  factory.  The  wonderful  endur- 
ance of  these  girls  may  be  seen  when 
so  many  of  them  can  work  nine  or  ten 
hours  a  day,  spend  another  hour  in  tran- 
sit, and  then  two  hours  in  an  evening 
school;  but  there  is  evident  need  for 
strengthening  the  laws  relating  to  hours 
and  especially  for  enforcing  the  laws  on 
the  statute  books  which  are .  continually 
and  grossly  violated. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  evening 
school,  we  find  that  the  courses  are  not 
so  closely  related  to  the  work  as  they 
should  be,  though  there  is  a  steady  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction.  The  school 
authorities  recognize  that  there  is  not 
now  so  much  need  of  a  "crusade  against 
ignorance"  as  of  plans  to  give  such  in- 
struction as  will  increase  the  skill  of  the 
workers. 

But  the  monotony  of  much  of  the 
work  done  under  the  present  subdivision 
of  labor  leaves  little  room  for  skill. 


The  school  is  then  all  the  more  needed 
to  keep  alive  intelligence  in  spite  of  in- 
dustrial monotony.  The  Manhattan 
Trade  School  is  cited  as  offering  the 
most  practical  and  effective  courses 
both  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  those 
already  in  the  skilled  branches  of  indus- 
try and  to  teach  new  trades  to  those  in 
a  "dead  end"  occupation. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
education  obtained  at  so  much  cost  by 
these  young  workwomen  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  wage-earners'  needs,  and  that 
compulsory  schools  for  those  under  six- 
teen should  be  held  by  day  and  not  by 
night,  and  finally,  that  if  the  girl  does 
not  enter  the  trades  as  a  skilled  worker 
she  will  enter  "by  the  back  door  as  an 
underbidden" 

BEULAH  KENNARD. 

WAR'S  AFTERMATH 

By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Harvey 
Ernest  Jordan.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Co.  103  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $.82. 

Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan's  position  on 
the  eugenic  effects 
of  war  is  well  known. 
The  present  volume, 
written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Prof.  H.  E. 
Jordan,  is  an  attempt 
to  show  from  the 
present  condition  of 
the  descendants  of 
the  survivors  of  the 
war  between  the 
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states,  that  "reverse-selection"  has  evi- 
dently occurred  in  the  South.  The 
study  was  confined  to  two  or  three  coun- 
ties in  Virginia  and  one  in  Georgia, 
with  a  few  other  observations  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  study  is  not 
capable  of  precise  statistical  statement. 
Neither  the  exact  conditions  before  the 
war,  nor  those  of  fifty  years  later  can 
be  expressed  in  percentages.  It  is  fair- 
ly well  proven,  by  the  testimony  of 
some  fifty-five  or  more  persons,  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  express  opinions, 
that  the  war  had  serious  eugenic  con- 
sequences. The  authors  render  thanks 
to  these  "Confederate  heroes  for  their 
painstaking  efforts  to  help  us  in  our  at- 
tempt honestly  to  verify  the  final  and 
most  intimate  argument  against  war; 
namely,  that  it  robs  a  country  of  its 
fundamental  asset,  its  best  young  citizen- 
ship, the  potential  ancestors  of  the 
'thoroughbreds'  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion." 

The  problem  considered  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  racial  or  biological  con- 
sequences of  the  war  between  the  states. 
Racial  decline  in  any  region  may  be  due 
to  one  or  all  of  the  three  causes ;  de- 
struction of  the  fittest  by  war,  emigra- 
tion of  the  stronger  in  search  of  better 
opportunities,  immigration  which  fills 
the  vacancies  with  weaker  stock. 

That  all  three  causes  have  been  op- 
erative in  the  districts  of  the  inquiry 
seems  well  established,  and  that  the  de- 
struction of  war  was  the  most  serious 
of  the  causes  seems  certain. 

An  introduction  by  Dr.  Jordan  bear- 
ing on  the  present  war  is  timely  and 
forcible  and  a  concluding  story  of  War's 
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Aftermath  in  Macedonia,  also  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  gives  an  intimate  view  of 
what   happened   in   that  historic  corner 
of  the  world,  which  even  in  the  present 
moment,  when  every  newspaper  is  full 
of  war's  horrors,  is  deeply  impressive. 
ALEXANDER,  JOHNSON. 
THE  FEEDING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By  M.  E.  Bulkley.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 278  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  THE. SURVEY  $1.33. 

This  publication  of 
the  Ratan  Tata  Foun- 
dation, the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  "promote 
the  study  and  further 
the  knowledge  of 
methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  relieving  pov- 
erty and  destitution," 
begins  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement 
for  the  provision  of 
school  meals  in  Eng- 
land, tracing  it  from  the  earliest  organi- 
zation of  voluntary  agencies  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  task  by  the  state.  The 
administration  of  the  education  act,  as  it 
affects  school  meals,  is  analyzed  and  the 
method  of  providing  meals  in  London 
explained.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
extent  and  causes  of  malnutrition  and 
the  effect  of  the  meals  on  both  children 
and  parents.  Examples  of  menus  are 
given. 

The  author  concludes  that  "the  pro- 
vision of  meals  for  school  children  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  evil  effects  of  industrial  disorgani- 
zation. The  principal  end  at  which  so- 
ciety should  aim  is  the  removal  of  the 
causes,  low  wages,  casual  employment, 
recurrent  periods  of  unemployment,  and 
bad  housing,  which  make  them  neces- 
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WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 


PRACTICAL  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  J.  S.  Nettlefold.  The  St.  Cather- 
ine Press,  London.  493  pp.  Price  $.60 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.68. 

Clear  vision  of  the 
better  city  and  strong 
sense  of  human  val- 
ues are  evident  in 
every  chapter  of 
John  S.  Nettlefold's 
book,  Practical  Town 
Planning,  but  the 
dominant  impression 
of  the  reader  on  lay- 
ing down  the  com- 
pleted volume  is  that 
here  is  a  man  who 
better  city  may  be 
And  this 
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by 
Town  Planner 


knoivs  how  the 
brought  into  actual  being, 
conviction  is  likely  to  grip  not  only  the 
enthusiast  but  even  more  the  hard- 
headed  practical  business  man.  For  the 
author  warns  us  that  "town  planning  in 
itself  is  no  royal  road  to  better  and 
more  economical  town  development," 
but  emphasizes  the  painstaking  process 
necessary  to  carry  out  any  scheme  to 
success.  And  his  demonstration  of 
methods  does  not  rest  upon  theoretical 
argument  so  much  as  upon  solid  facts, 
such  'as  cost  figures  drawn  from  the 
treasurer's  books  of  Birmingham,  cov- 
ering different  types  of  actual  develop- 
ment. 
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This  work,  like  the  author's  previous 
book  on  Practical  Housing,  is  the  fruit 
of  experience.  No  man  in  England  has 
studied  housing  and  town  planning  prob- 
lems more  fundamentally  and  none  has 
achieved  greater  administrative  success. 
The  unusual  ability  he  has  shown  in 
his  large  private  business  enterprises 
he  has  unstintingly  given  to  his  city — 
Birmingham.  As  a  councilor  of  the  city 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  housing,  and  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  Harborne  Tenants,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  British  garden  sub- 
urbs. Through  the  wide  range  of  his 
activities  he  has  strikingly  co-ordinated 
slum  reconstruction  in  the  city  center 
and  intelligent  planning  of  growth  at 
the  city's  rim  into  a  broad  and  unified 
municipal  housing  policy  such  as  no 
other  city  can  boast. 

Based  on  the  fundamental  point  that 
"the  fewer  houses  allowed  per  acre,  the 
lower  will  land  values  be" — which  he 
elaborates  most  convincingly — he  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  old  by-law  scheme 
of  wide  paved  streets  necessitates  house 
crowding;  that  the  way  to  ensure  low 
cost  housing  is  by  bringing  large  cheap 
areas  into  use — plans  and  regulations 
being  worked  out  before  anything  is 
done;  that  transportation  should  serve 
and  not  determine  these  plans,  and  that 
scientific  development  of  improvements 
is  a  large  factor  in  economy. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  admirably 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  Savings. 
"Town  planning  properly  administered 
should  put  an  end,"  says  Mr.  Nettlefold, 
"to  the  fabulous  profits  that  have  been 
made  out  of  land  and  building  specula- 
tion. These  have  been  due,  not  merely 
to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  far  more  to  the  necessities 
of  the  helpless  poor,  and  they  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
stamina."  The  saving,  then,  in  dimin- 
ished disease,  insanity,  and  crime,  he 
puts  first.  But  he  shows  how  the  carry- 
ing out  of  good  town  planning  actually 
costs  the  rate-payers  less  than  the  old 
style  development  with  its  bad  crowded 
housing.  Even  for  land  owners  and 
builders  he  sees  a  saving.  While  he 
frankly  admits  that  the  limitation  of  ten 
houses  per  acre  does  not  permit  the  ex- 
cessive profits  of  the  past,  he  shows 
that  under  it  land  and  building  develop- 
ers have  a  good  business  proposition — 
that  wise  planning  means  quick  and  eco- 
nomical development  of  areas  which 
otherwise  would  remain  long  idle. 

The  procedure  under  the  town  plan- 
ning act  of  1909  is  analyzed  in  a  most 
illuminating  way.  While  upholding 
strongly  the  fundamental  principles  of 
public  action  involved  in  the  act,  Mr. 
Nettlefold  deals  vigorously  with  the 
shortcomings  in  various  provisions  and 
the  regulations  formulated  for  its  en- 
forcement. He  particularly  criticizes  the 
fact  that  long  delays  are  made  possible 
through  the  existence  of  seven  oppor- 
tunities for  property  owners  to  make 
objection  to  town  planning  schemes  be- 
fore they  are  finally  authorized  by  the 
local  government  board.  And  he  makes 
constructive  suggestions  to  remedy  these 
and  other  defects. 

While  Practical  Town  Planning  is 
written  with  British  legislation  and 
methods  in  view,  its  sound  discussion  of 


fundamental  principles  and  factors  in 
intelligent  and  economical  town  exten- 
sion make  it  of  the  utmost  value  to 
American  city  and  town  planning.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  real  under- 
standing of  all  that  it  conveys  might 
save  many  mistakes  and  years  of  time  in 
carrying  out  rational  guidance  of  city 
growth  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR. 

MUNICIPAL  CHARTERS 

By  Nathan  Matthews.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  210  pp.  Price  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.13. 

The  author's  ob- 
ject, as  stated,  "was 
to  prepare  a  practical 
handbook  on  munici- 
pal legislation.  He 
emphasizes,  and  prop- 
erly so,  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  and 
treats  the  political 
mechanism  of  a  city's 
government  as  of 
relatively  minor  con- 
The  work 


The  Essentials 

of  a 
City  Charter 


-1  sequence. 

comprises  a  well  arranged  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  various  factors  of 
charter-making,  and  two  model  drafts 
of  charters.  At  the  outset,  and  many 
times  throughout  the  descriptive  text, 
Dr.  Matthews  asserts  the  features  which 
he  advocates,  both  political  and  admin- 
istrative, to  be  based  upon  his  own  of- 
ficial and  professional  experience.  Such 
a  candid  claim  may  properly  mitigate 
a  feeling  that  the  writer  has  failed  to 
give  just  credit  to  certain  things  com- 
monly recognized  and  approved  as  being 
characteristic  of  progressive  American 
democracy. 

Of  three  types  of  city  charters — the 
council  committee  type,  the  responsible 
executive  form,  and  the  commission 
plan — Dr.  Matthews  repudiates  absolute- 
ly the  first,  idealizes  the '  second,  and 
reluctantly  offers  a  place  in  his  charter- 
drafts  for  the  third.  For  the  most  recent 
charter  development — the  city  manager 
plan — which  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  best  type  yet  evolved,  because  it 
retains  all  the  force  of  the  responsible 
executive  form  and  corrects  the  admiN 
ted  defect  of  the  straight  commission 
plan,  he  has  only  a  footnote  allusion, 
and  dismisses  it  as  an  "experiment" 
which  promises  to  be  interesting.  The 
draft  of  the  centralized  executive 
charter  he  describes  as  resembling  most 
closely  the  present  charter  of  the  city 
of  Boston. 

The  author  considers  the  "short  bal- 
lot," long  terms,  nomination  and  elec- 
tion by  petition  and  at  large,  to  be  es- 
sentials of  a  good  charter.  He  believes 
the  state  should  exercise  control  over 
municipal  loans,  civil  service  appoint- 
ments, public  investigations,  and  public 
service  and  municipal  business  enter- 
prises. He  finds  no  value  in  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  recall,  and  party  prim- 
ary. 

It  is  well  urged  that  the  borrowing 
power  of  cities  be  more  strictly  defined 
and  limited  by  statute ;  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  be  no  statutory  limita- 
tion on  the  local  tax  rate. 

What  is  perhaps  the  author's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  subject  of  chart- 


er-making is  his  provision  for  certaii 
essential  administrative  features  sucf 
as  budget-making,  municipal  financing 
contracting,  levying  assessments,  and  sc 
forth.  There  has  been  all  too  little  at- 
tention to  such  matters.  Dr.  Matthews 
work  is  a  mixture  of  strict  New  Eng- 
land political  theory,  and  sound  admin- 
istrative suggestion. 

HERBERT  R.  SANDS. 
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ABSENTEE  OWNERSHIP  OF  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  STAND 
IN  NEW  YORK— By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


±  ^ 

THE  FIRST  of  the  two  weeks' 
hearings  on  absentee  capitalists  and  the 
motives,  meaning  and  methods  of  en- 
dowed foundations  now  being  conducted 
in  New  York,  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations,  began  on 
January  20  with  Samuel  Untermyer,  the 
corporation  lawyer,  as  the  first  witness. 

The  absentee  capitalist  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  examination  this  week, 
though  there  were  occasional  excursions 
foundationward,  and  thd  question  of 
unionism  and  non-unionism  was  dis- 
cussed by  employers,  labor  men,  and  at- 
torneys and  by  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  discussion 
of  the  foundations  came  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  who  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  Mr. 
Schiff  explained  that  the  fund  was  es- 
tablished for  the  aid  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants, and  to  assist  them  in  locating  on 
the  land.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  founder  a  technical  school  is 
maintained,  an  agricultural  school  has 
been  established  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  and 
the  income  is  also  used  in  part  to  sub- 
sidize an  organization  which  attempts  to 
get  immigrants  on  to  farms. 

Mr.  Schiff  stated  that  the  trustees  are 
a  self-perpetuating  body.  Replying  to 
questions  put  by  the  chairman,  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  he  stated  that  this  was  a  desir- 
able method.  No  board  of  trustees  had 
any  desire  to  get  any  but  the  best  men 
to  serve  with  them.  To  "democratize" 
them  by  giving  the  government  a  share 
in  their  control  he  considered  objection- 
able as  introducing  a  "political  element." 
Chairman  Walsh  asked  what  recourse 
there  would  be  if  a  trustee  should,  by 
gross  misconduct  of  any  kind,  prove  him- 
self unfit  for  his  responsibilities.  To 
this  Mr.  Schiff  replied:  "That  could  not 
be." 

Samuel  Untermyer  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  Rockefeller,  Carnegie, 
and  Russell  Sage  Foundations.  He 
stated  that  in  their  interstate  and  inter- 
national character,  in  their  perpetuity 
and  in  their  irresponsibility  except  to 
self-perpetuating  trustees,  he  saw  dan- 
ger. The  witness  was  apparently  con- 
fused as  to  the  history  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Rockefeller  group  to  secure  a  chart- 
er from  Congress;  but  criticized  the 
Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  and  Sage  Foun- 
dation alike  for  securing  charters  from 
New  York  without  adequate  restrictions. 
Nevertheless,  he  said  that  all  are  "do- 
ing great  good  and  no  harm." 

As  evidence  that  the  tendency  is  not  in 
the  direction  of  conservatism,  Mr.  Un- 
termyer declared  that  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  foundations  (he  did 
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not  state  which  one)    is  a  "hot  bed  of 
radicalism." 

He  recommended  that  the  following 
restrictions  be  thrown  around  such 
foundations : 

They  should  be  chartered  under  a 
uniform  federal  law; 

They  should  be  terminable  at  a 
fixed  date; 

They  should  be  limited  as  to  size; 

They  should  not  be  permitted  to 
make  investments  in  order  to  add  to 
the  income  of  the  original  fund; 

The  government  should  intervene  in 
the  election  of  trustees  when  vacancies 
occur. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  bitterly 
denounced  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  stated  that  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fortune  behind  it  was  built 
up  the  workers  of  the  country  would 
never  accept  as  impartial  any  reports  it 
might  issue  relating  to  industrial  mat- 
ters. He  intimated  that  the  reports  of 
the  other  two  foundations  would  also  be 
received  with  a  like  though  less  intense 
distrust.  A  line  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  these  foundations  destined  to  mold 
the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law,  Mr.  Gompers  declared. 
He  suggested  that  they  confine  them- 
selves to  purely  scientific  research. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  when  asked  wheth- 
er there  was  danger  of  the  power  of  these 
foundations  being  used  against  the  public 
interest,  replied :  "I  never  have  doubt- 


ed that  those  foundations  have  rested 
upon  the  highest  moral  basis.  But  I- 
have  such  faith  in  democracy  and  such 
suspicion  of  absolutism,  that  I  have 
sometimes  been  apprehensive  of  what 
may  happen  when  the  power  passes  into 
other  hands." 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  shortcomings  of  ab- 
sentee capitalists  Samuel  Untermyer  de- 
clared that  the  worst  enemies  of  capital 
are  those  capitalists  who  sit  in  "smug 
content,  obsessed  with  a  notion  of  their 
own  righteousness."  It  is  upon  the  blind- 
ness and  injustice  of  capital,  he  declared, 
that  Socialism  feeds.  It  is  the  defects 
of  society  that  make  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda possible.  These  defects  should  be 
remedied,  said  Mr.  Untermyer,  through 
social  legislation — a  field  in  which  we 
are  far  behind  Europe.  "We  do  less  for 
the  masses,"  he  continued,  "than  any 
other  civilized  country." 

Mr.  Untermyer  declared  that  one  great 
evil  is  the  concentration  of  control  in 
a  few  hands.  The  railroads  of  the 
country  are  coming  more  and  more,  he 
said,  under  the  control  of  New  York 
financiers.  This  is  brought  about  by  re- 
organizations. • 

When  a  railroad  gets  into  trouble  one 
of  two  New  York  banking  houses,  Mr. 
Untermyer  declared,  undertakes  the 
work  of  reorganization.  A  receiver  is 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
banking  house  involved  and  which  does 
the  necessary  financing.  Thus  the 
control  of  the  railroad  comes  into  the 
hands  of  these  bankers.  When  the  re- 
organization is  complete  and  the  receiv- 
ership dismissed,  Mr.  Untermyer  de- 
clared that  the  control  thus  acquired  is 
not  given  up.  The  stockholders  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  because  they 
can't  get  together. 

"There  is  no  instance,  in  the  history 
of  the  country,"  said  the  witness, 
"where  a  corporation  policy  has  been 
changed  by  action  of  the  stockholders." 
As  a  result  it  is  possible  for  labor 
policies  on  a  vast  majority  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  United  States  to 
be  determined  from  one  of  these  two 
banking  houses  in  New  York. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
banking  houses  referred  to  were  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Leob  and  Com- 
pany. The  next  day  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of 
the  latter  house,  characterized  the  whole 
statement  as  "sheer  nonsense."  Later 
on  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  when  asked  for 
his  opinion,  said  that  probably  the  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Untermyer's  view 
and  that  of  Mr.  Schiff  lay  wholly  in  the 
definition  of  the  word  "control,"  Mr. 
Untermyer  using  the  term  to  indicate  a 
"potential  power,  tremendously  influ- 
ential because  of  its  existence"  but  not 
necessarily  directly  exercised,  while  Mr. 
Schiff  had  in  mind  the  control  that  is- 
sues commands. 
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To  bring  power  back  to  the  real  own- 
ers, the  stockholders,  Mr.  Untermyer 
recommended  giving  every  stockholder  a 
right  to  vote  by  mail.  To  make  this 
possible  the  management  should  mail  to 
the  stockholders,  90  days  before  an  elec- 
tion, the  names  proposed,  both  by  the 
administration  and  by  others,  for  places 
on  the  board  of  directors.  There  should 
also  be  a  provision,  he  declared,  for 
minority  representation.  If  nine  direc- 
tors are  to  be  elected  each  one-ninth  of 
the  stockholders  are  entitled  to  one  di- 
rector. 

Mr.  Untermyer  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  organization  of 
labor  because  it  will  "give  them  at  least 
a  living  chance"  in  a  struggle  with  or- 
ganized capital.  Even  though  labor  is 
organized,  however,  the  struggle  will  still 
be  unequal,  because  capital  is  so  much 
more  powerful. 

But  unionism  is  not  enough.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  unions  have  been 
greatly  weakened  in  the  basic  industries. 
The  government  must  help.  This  can 
be  done  in  two  ways.  First,  all  cor- 
porations doing  an  interstate  business 
should  be  required  to  take  out  a  federal 
charter,  and  in  this  charter  minimum 
standards  of  labor  conditions  should  be 
imposed.  Second,  a  national  system  of 
social  insurance  should  be  instituted,  in- 
cluding sickness,  accident,  invalidity,  un- 
employment and  maternity  insurance. 

FOLLOWING  Mr.  Untermyer,  Roger 
W.  Babson,  president  of  Babson's 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  took  the  stand.  Mr.  Babson 
makes  confidential  reports  on  business 
conditions  to  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  bankers.  He  advises  clients  as  to 
investments  after  making  investigations 
into  the  properties  concerned.  In  such 
investigations  he  has  not  overlooked 
labor  conditions. 

The  greatest  evil  of  the  present  day, 
Mr.  Babson  told  the  commission — the 
greatest  source  of  industrial  unrest — is 
absentee  ownership.  "There  are  very 
few  strikes  and  very  few  receiver- 
ships," he  declared,  "in  industries  where 
the  man  responsible  for  their  growth  is 
in  active  control  and  living  in  the  same 
town  where  the  industry  is  carried  on." 

But  unfortunately  80  per  cent  of  the 
industry  of  the  country  is  controlled  by 
"bankers  and  promoters  in  20  story  office 
buildings."  These  men  do  not  know  the 
practical  side  of  industry.  They  are  not 
concerned  with  that;  what  they  want  is 
dividends.  Therefore,  the  witness  de- 
clared, while  the  men  actually  in  charge 
of  operations  are  competent  and  willing 
to  conduct  the  business  on  a  humane 
basis,  often  they  are  not  permitted  to  do 
so  by  the  dividend-hungry  financiers 
who  control. 

"It  is  not  that  the  bankers  have  any- 
thing against  labor,"  said  Mr.  Babson. 
"They  are  men  with  kindly  humane  in- 
stincts, but  they  are  indifferent  to  labor 
because  they  are  busy  with  other 
things." 

An  industry  is  not  free  from  danger, 
however,  even  if  the  owner  and  man- 
ager does  live  in  the  same  town.  His 
son  may  inherit  the  business,  the  wit- 
ness pointed  out,  and  go  off  to  live  in 
New  York  or  Paris.  Then  personal  con- 


tact ceases  and  the  business  becomes 
subject  to  all  the  evils  of  absentee  own- 
ership with  its  accompanying  ignorance 
and  selfishness. 

Here  Mr.  Babson  made  a  revolution- 
ary suggestion.  "I  don't  see  why  the 
control  of  20,000  or  30,000  men,"  he 
said,  "should  pass  from  father  to  son 
any  more  than  the  governing  power  of 
a  city  should  pass  from  the  mayor  to 
his  son." 

Asked  to  be  more  specific,  he  declared 
that  in  industrial  affairs  he  would  not 
deny  the  right  of  a  son  to  inherit  his 
father's  business,  but  he  would  deny 
him  any  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
business  if  he  ceased  to  live  in  the  town 
where  the  business  was  conducted  or 
ceased  to  be  actively  interested  in  it. 
Under  those  circumstances  he  could 
"have  the  money  but  not  the  vote." 

Mr.  Babson  believes  in  collective  bar- 
gaining and  thinks  business  men  are 
coming  more  generally  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  They  are  "coming  to  see  that 
if  capital  is  to  be  secure  labor  must  be 
contented." 

But  labor  leaders  make  a  mistake,  the 
witness  believed,  in  thinking  they  can  se- 
cure indefinite  advances  in  wages. 
Wages  are  regulated  absolutely,  he  in- 
sisted, by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Therefore,  in  most  enterprises  the  men 
are  getting  all  they  are  worth.  The  way, 
to  advancement  is,  therefore,  not 
through  higher  wages  but  through  profit- 
sharing.  Unions  should  let  supply  and 
demand  fix  the  wage  rate  and  then 
should  insist  on  some  form  of  profit- 
sharing  and  should  demand  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors  in  order 
that  its  rights  may  be  conserved. 

Mr.  Babson  described  in  detail  the 
profit-sharing  plan  of  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  which  he  characterized  as 
an  ideal  scheme  since  it  gives  the  work- 
ers a  voice  in  the  management. 

As  an  antidote  for  absentee  owner- 
ship Mr.  Babson  would  stop  the  giving 
of  proxies  and  would  require  that  the 
stockholders'  meetings  be  held  at  the 
mill  instead  of  in  a  "twenty-story  office 
building." 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  of  the  American 
Magazine,  who  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Golden  Rule  in  Business, 
was  next  called  upon  and  asked  to  tell 
how  she  came  to  write  such  a  series  and 
why  she  thinks  the  Golden  Rule  is  re- 
ceiving consideration  in  business  circles. 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  through- 
out American  industry,"  said  Miss  Tar- 
bell,  "that  the  common  man  is  the  most 
important  factor.  Many  people  believe 
that  to  do  him  full  justice  is  the  most 
important  problem.  Many  employers 
have  come  to  believe  that,  and  struggle 
in  the  best  way  they  can  to  express  that 
idea  in  their  industries." 

Miss  Tarbell  told  the  commission  that 
her  early  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
Shenango  Valley,  near  Pittsburgh,  and 
that  she  had  been  familiar  with  the  steel 
industry  and  with  the  bad  labor  condi- 
tions in  it  for  many  years.  Consequent- 
ly when  she  set  out  to  study  some  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  she  did  not  look  for  the  bad 
features — she  already  knew  them — she 
looked  for  the  good  ones. 


When  the  steel  corporation  was  or 
ganized  in  1901,  and  gathered  within  it 
all-enfolding  charter  a  dozen  or  so  steel 
mining  and  railroad  companies,  it  in- 
herited, Miss  Tarbell  asserted,  "some  o: 
the  worst  labor  policies  the  world  ha! 
ever  seen,  and  some  of  the  best  the  ag« 
knew." 

In  the  latter  classification  was  tht 
Frick  Coke  Company  whose  president 
Thomas  Lynch,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  made  the  slogan  for  his  mines, 
"safety  the  first  consideration."  Mr. 
Lynch,  she  said,  had  "lifted  the  cokt 
villages  out  of  the  ashes,"  built  good 
houses,  given  every  man  a  garden  and 
made  the  villages  decent  places  in  which 
to  live. 

T  T  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
"safety  first"  campaign  of  the  steel 
corporation  began  with  either  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Company  or  the  Illinois- 
Steel  Company.  Miss  Tarbell's  investi- 
gation would  indicate  that  the  honor  be- 
longs to  neither  of  these  after  all.  She 
paid  a  high  and  deserved  tribute  to  the 
whole  safety  campaign  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

So  far  Miss  Tarbell  was  on  solid! 
ground.  She  was  in  error  when  she 
cited  the  Vandergrift  plant  of  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, where  most  of  the  men  have  a» 
eight-hour  day,  as  evidence  that  the  cor- 
poration is  making  headway  toward 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  All  the  sheet 
mills  in  the  United  States  are  on  an 
eight-hour  basis  and  have  been  since  the 
middle  of  the  '80s.  The  work  is  so  hot 
and  requires  such  physical  exertion  that 
no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  run  these  mills  with  twelve-hour 
shifts. 

Miss  Tarbell  was  also  erroneously  led 
to  believe  that  the  twelve-hour  day  af- 
fects less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  men. 
The  last  report  of  the  corporation  indi- 
cates that  just  over  22  per  cent  of  their 
men  work  twelve  hours.  But  this  in- 
cludes the  men  in  the  iron  mines,  in  the 
coal  mines  and  in  the  fabricating  mills- 
where  the  twelve-hour  day  never  was  a 
problem.  In  the  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
employes  have  a  twelve-hour  day,  just 
as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

Miss  Tarbell  told  the  commission  that- 
one  of  the  most  important  manifesta- 
tions of  the  new  spirit  is  scientific  man- 
agement. She  said  that  in  this  move- 
ment the  workers  have  an  ally  of  which, 
they  are  not  yet  aware.  Under  ifs  opera- 
tion hours  will  be  reduced  and  wages- 
increased.  She  described  it  as  co- 
operative in  its  nature,  tending  to  bring- 
employer  and  employe  closer  together, 
but  she  thought  it  "might  be  difficult  to- 
operate"  it  in  connection  with  unionism. 

And  yet  Miss  Tarbell  believes  in 
unions.  "It's  an  unintelligent  mistake — 
a  stupid  mistake" — for  an  employer  to- 
say  he  won't  recognize  a  union,  she  said. 

After   the   observers   and   critics   h; 
been    disposed    of    came    the    capital! 
themselves — absentee      capitalists      an 
capitalists   v:ho    are   on    the   job.      One 
peculiar  thing  about  the  capitalists  was- 
the   fact   that   most    of   them,    although 
ardent  believers  in  unionism,  are  operat- 
ing strictly  non-union  plants. 
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Jacob  H.  Schiff,  who  is  a  director  in 
he  Western  Union,  thinks  a  "proper  or- 
ganization of  the  employes  for  their 
benefit  should  be  encouraged  in 
:very  way."  He  does  not  believe  in  a 
Blacklist  and  does  not  believe  that  the 
Western  Union  maintains  one.  "No 
executive  officials  that  are  self-respect- 
ing would  keep  such  a  list,"  he  declared. 

A  UGUST  BELMONT  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  unions,  but  conditions  of 
traffic  in  New  York  are  such  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  "run  the  risk  of  union 
domination."  The  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  is  under  contract  to  run 
trains  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  fifty 
years.  It  is  all  right  for  the  steam  roads 
to  make  contracts  with  the  unions,  but 
an  interruption  in  the  running  of  their 
trains,  he  declared,  would  be  less  serious 
than  a  tie-up  on  the  New  York  subway. 

Daniel  Guggenheim  believes  that  cap- 
ital has  a  tendency  to  "grind  down 
labor."  Justice  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  workers  have  a  "compe'lling  voice," 
and  no  employer  is  justified  in  a  refusal 
to  deal  with  organized  labor.  He  told 
the  commission  that  he  believes  in  in- 
dustrial democracy  and  that  "my  idea 
of  industrial  democracy  is  that  the  work- 
er has  something  to  say." 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Guggenheim  is 
the  head,  maintains  an  "open  shop," 
however.  "I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr. 
Guggenheim,  "that  we  have  ever  dealt 
with  any  union,  but  that  is  a  detail  that 
I  would  not  be  acquainted  with." 

George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  and  Steel  Corpora- 
tions, is  a  strong  believer  in  unions. 
''Most  of  the  directors  of  both  the  Har- 
vester Company  and  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion," said  Mr.  Perkins,  "are  in  favor 
of  organized  labor.  I  am."  With  col- 
lective bargaining  you  minimize  greed, 
he  told  the  commission.  Both  corpora- 
tions, however,  maintain  the  open  shop. 
There  may  be  some  contracts  with  labor 
organizations,  but  Mr.  Perkins  thought 
not.  The  trouble  is  that  unions  are  not 
incorporated.  They  are  therefore  too 
irresponsible  to  deal  with.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  believe  in  organized 
labor  as  it  is,"  Mr.  Perkins  explained. 

Only  two  of  the  capitalists  failed  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  the  unions. 
E.  J.  Berwind,  who  operates  non-union 
coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  thinks  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  at  least,  is  a  poor  organization. 
He  is  sure  that  his  employes  are  better 
off  than  if  they  belonged  to  the  union. 

Henry  Ford,  of  automobile  fame,  inti- 
mated that  he  doesn't  know  anything 
about  unions.  This  report  on  his  profit- 
sharing  plan  will  be  reviewed  in  another 
issue. 

The  chief  question  put  to  each  cap- 
italist witness  was  with  regard  to  his 
acquaintance  with  labor  conditions  in 
the  establishments  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. Jacob  Schiff  and  August  Bel- 
mont  admitted  that  they  get  no  reports 
whatever  on  labor  matters.  Mr.  Schiff 
is  a  director  in  the  Oregon- Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the 
Wells  Fargo  Express  Company,  and  in 
banks  and  trust  companies.  Only  once 
has  such  a  report  been  made  to  him  as 


director    and    that    was    when    a    strike 
was  impending  on  the  Western  Union. 

August  Belmont  is  a  director  in  many 
railroads,  rapid  transit  systems  and  con- 
struction companies.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  which  operates  the 
subway  and  the  elevated  lines  in  New 
York  city,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  company.  Mr. 
Belmont  could  not  tell  the  commission 
anything  about  hours,  wages,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  He  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  a  spy  system  exists  and 
he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  com- 
pany regularly  employs  the  services  of 
a  detective  agency  to  report  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  employes. 

Both  Mr.  Schiff  and  Mr.  Belmont  ex- 
plained that  labor  conditions  are  handled 
by  the  executive  officials  and  the  direc- 
tors have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Daniel  Guggenheim  seemed  to  have 
better  facilities  for  knowing  about  labor 
conditions  in  the  properties  with  which 
he  is  connected  because,  as  he  explained, 
he  used  to  make  frequent  visits  to  all 
of  them.  He  stopped  only  because  his 
health  broke  down,  but  the  other  direc- 
tors continue  the  practice.  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim said  that  he  used  to  visit  the  plant 
at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  most  frequently 
because  that  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
New  York  city.  He  used  to  run  over 
there  several  times  a  year.  He  could 
not  tell,  however,  whether  or  not  the 
common  laborers  at  Perth  Amboy  were 
getting  only  $1.60  a  day  in  1912  when  a 
strike  occurred  there,  nor  whether  wages 
were  raised  after  the  strike.  "That  is  a 
detail  with  which  I  am  naturally  un- 
acquainted," said  Mr.  Guggenheim. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  stated  that  industrial 
unrest  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
increase  unless  something  is  done  to  al- 
leviate it.  He  declared  that  this  is  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
"canker  of  envy."  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  hope  in  the  changing 
attitude  of  managers  of  industrial  cor- 
porations. They  have  had  a  desire  to 
grind  down  labor  in  the  past,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  policy  is  changing  and  men 
are  becoming  more  humane. 

"A  man  who  has  been  successful  can- 
not be  very  happy,"  said  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim, "when  he  considers  the  misery  and 
want  there  is  in  the  world."  The  work- 
ers need  more  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  and  they  ought  to  have 
them."  To  this  end  he  favored  social 
legislation  such  as  has  been  enacted  in 
Europe. 

O  RIVATE  philanthropy  has.  accom- 
plished  very  little,  Mr.  Guggenheim 
said,  in  the  direction  of  a  cure  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  No  real  solution  can  be 
reached,  he  believed,  unless  these  phi- 
lanthropies are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  and  are  controlled  by 
the  government.  He  would  favor  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  inheritance 
taxes  to  provide  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  for  this  purpose. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
a  number  of  the  witnesses,  George  W. 
Perkins  took  the  view  that  absentee 
ownership  has  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
dustrial unrest.  "I  take  no  stock  in  that 
theory,"  said  Mr.  Perkins.  He  inti- 
mated that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absentee  ownership  so  long  as  the  tele- 


phone and  telegraph  are  working.  The 
federal  government  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  trouble  in  Mr.  Perkins'  view. 
Whereas  industrial  warfare,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  delinquency  were 
formerly  due  to  maladjustments  in  in- 
dustry, that  is  no  longer  true.  They 
are  due  now  to  an  attempt  to  regulate 
industry  on  the  theory  that  the  business 
concerns  today  are  the  same  kind  of 
business  concerns  as  those  of  our 
fathers. 

"We  need  a  commission  in  economics," 
said  Mr.  Perkins.  "It  is  high  time  we 
went  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  stop- 
ped scratching  the  surface.  .  .  . 
For  every  ounce  of  trouble  that  is  due 
to  maladjustment  a  pound  is  due  to  half 
baked  laws  and  mutton-headed  pro- 
posals." The  way  out  for  labor,  in  Mr. 
Perkins'  opinion,  is  through  profit-shar- 
ing. He  described  very  fully  the  Steel 
Corporation  system  of  selling  stock  to 
employes.  About  60,000  of  the  employes 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  now  stock- 
holders, he  said.  Last  year  27,000  of 
them  applied  for  one  share  of  stock 
apiece. 

T  N  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  that 
the  workers  do  not  now  have  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  directors. 
"But  that  has  been  considered.  I  believe 
in  that." 

E.  J.  Berwind,  who  has  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  number  of  coal  companies 
and  is  a  director  in  many  industrial  and 
transportation  companies,  testified  that 
he  did  not  recognize  the  union  in  his 
coal  mines  and  that  the  men  were  very 
much  better  off  as  a  result.  He  declared 
that  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Company 
is  known  to  have  the  best  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wages  there,  he  said,  are  based  upon 
the  union  scale.  Legislation  instead  of 
unionism  should  be  enacted  to  protect 
labor,  Mr.  Berwind  said.  He  told 
the  commission  that  if  he  could  make 
the  laws  he  would  make  them  so  that 
"it  would  be  impossible  for  anything  un- 
fair to  occur."  He  would  have  a  law 
"making  it  a  crime  not  to  treat  labor 
right." 

Samuel  Gompers,  in  a  long  statement, 
read  from  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  a  de- 
tective agency  showing  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  them.  He  denounced  detect- 
ive methods  and  explained  the  tactics 
of  unionism. 

David  J.  Lewis,  congressman  from 
Maryland  who  was  fourteen  years  a  coal 
miner,  addressed  the  commission  at 
length  concerning  government  owner- 
ship of  the  telephone  and  telegraph. 
As  a  preface  to  his  remarks,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission has  recently  been  investigating 
conditions  in  Colorado,  he  very  graphic- 
ally outlined  the  evils  of  the  system  of 
privately  owned  coal  camps  and  urged 
that  the  regulation  of  labor  conditions 
in  such  camps  be  undertaken  by  public 
service  commissions. 

On  Saturday,  January  23,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  closed  the  week's  hearings 
with  a  discussion  of  industrial  absolut- 
ism. The  only  remedy  for  the  situation, 
he  declared,  is  industrial  democracy 
which  would  give  the  worker  an  effective 
voice  in  determining  the  conditions  of 
employment. 
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F  N  his  article  on  the  Chicago  Plan  of 
Municipal  Control  of  Tuberculosis 
on  page  459  of  this  issue  Dr.  Sachs 
omits  one  important  factor — the  fifteen 
years  of  unremitting  work  in  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis  which  he  has 
contributed.  Before  the  organized  cam- 
paign got  under  way  in  Chicago  he  had 
made  at  his  own  expense  two  extensive 
surveys  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
in  congested  districts.  Later,  as  head  of 
the  sanitarium  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  and 
medical  director  of  the  Edward  Sani- 
tarium at  Naperville,  111.,  he  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  . 
sanitarium  treatment  for  tuberculosis  in 
the  Chicago  climate. 

He  was  for  many  years  head  of  the 
West  Side  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Chicago 
Winfield  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  and 
has  instituted  several  local  movements 
of  national  significance.  Among  them 
are  the  work  through  which  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute  secured  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  employes  for  tuber- 
culosis, which  has  been  participated  in 
by  47  industrial  concerns  employing 
over  187,000  persons ;  the  local  and  na- 
tional campaign  of  higher  standards  of 
care  in  tuberculosis  hospitals;  the  found- 
ing of  the  Robert  Koch  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Tuberculosis  and  the  Nurses 
Tuberculosis  Study  Circle. 

Dr.  Sachs  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  since  its  or- 
ganization and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  president.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute; chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Cook  County  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitutions; member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  member  and  director  of 
many  other  anti-tuberculosis  committees. 
The  municipal  sanitarium,  which  will 
open  in  about  four  weeks,  will  stand  as 
a  memorial  to  his  imagination  and  un- 
tiring energy. 


JTVERETT  S.  ELWOOD,  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene, has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  State  Hospital  Commission.  The 
commission  maintains  general  oversight 
of  all  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
The  meager  appropriations  for  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York 
has  led  many  to  fear  that  the  state  was 
returning  to  the  old  idea  of  merely  cus- 
todial care.  It  is  considered  significant, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Elwood  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  secretaryship,  as  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Committee  has  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  curative  and  pre- 
ventive aspects  of  the  work  of  state  hos- 
pitals. 


THKODOKE    B.    SACHS,   M.D. 


C.  ODENCRANTZ  of  tl 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Womer 
Work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundatk 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  < 
the  women's  department  of  the  Brookl) 
office  of  the  State  Public  Employmei 
Bureau.  As  an  investigator  of  industri 
conditions  affecting  women  for  the  pa 
seven  years  for  the  College  Settlemen 
Association,  the  Alliance  Employmei 
Bureau,  and  the  Committee  on  Women 
Work,  Miss  Odencrantz  has  had  valuab'. 
experience  for  her  new  work. 

Miss  Odencrantz  worked  on  the  indui 
trial  end  of  the  Springfield  survey  las 
spring,  and  in  that  connection  she  mad 
a  careful  study  of  the  Springfield  En 
ployment  Office  and  the  Milwaukee  Fre 
Employment  Office. 

Miss  Odencrantz  ranked  first  amon; 
the  women  candidates  on  the  eligible  lis 
for  positions  of  director  and  superin 
tendent  of  the  New  York  employmen 
bureau.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Barnan 
and  has  an  M.A.  from  Columbia. 


Communications 


A  CORRECTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  kindly  per- 
mit me  to  correct  an  error  occurring  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  January  9,  stating  that 
I  spoke  at  the  Princeton  meetings 
favoring  a  publicly  owned  press?  I  did 
not  declare  myself  in  favor  of  a  publicly 
owned  press.  In  fact,  I  expressed  no 
personal  opinion  at  all. 

L.  L.  BERNARD. 

[Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Missouri.] 

Columbia. 

EMERGENCY  LOANS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  sub-committee 
on  loans  of  the  Relief  Committee  on 
Unemployment  is  trying  to  formulate 
some  of  the  principles  which  should 
underlie  the  making  of  emergency  loans, 
especially  to  the  temporarily  unemployed 
heads  of  families. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY 
have  had  experience  with  the  making 
of  such  loans  or  know  of  organizations 
which  have  such  experience,  this  com- 
mittee would  be  very  grateful  to  share 
the. fruits,  either  through  your  columns, 
or  directly.  Copies  of  constitutions  and 
operative  regulations  of  any  loan  com- 
mittees would  be  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived. 

EMILY  G.  BALCH. 
[Chairman  Committee  on  Loans.] 

985  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

WOMEN  AND  PEACE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  William  Lowell 
Putnam  errs  in  calling  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence  "one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  a  union  of  women  for  destructive 
violence."  Mrs.  Lawrence  withdrew  her 
support  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst  when  "de- 
structive violence"  became  the  latter's 
policy.  Had  Mrs.  Putnam  remembered 


this  widely  known  fact,  the  ferocity  oi 
her  criticism  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  noble 
peace  plan  might  have  been  abated. 

The  "destructive  violence"  of  lan- 
guage which  Mrs.  Putnam  invariably 
uses  when  assailing  woman  suffrage 
suggests  an  exceedingly  militant  dis- 
position. When  writing  on  that  subject 
she  always  dips  her  pen  in  blood.  If  all 
women  were  of  so  Pankhurstian  a  type, 
perhaps  their  enfranchisement  might 
even  make  for  war  rather  than  peace '. 
I  think,  however,  that  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  in  his  remarkable  story  of  the 
German  invasion  of  America,  in  the 
January  American,  is  quite  right  in  mak- 
ing a  woman,  not  a  man,  the  leader  of 
the  peace  party  which  brought  about  a 
victory  over  the  German  invaders  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  a  life. 

HENRY  W.  PINKHAM. 
[Supt.  St.  Mary's  House  for  Sailors.] 

Boston. 

WITH  APOLOGIES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue 
January  2  in  an  article  by  Winthrop 
Lane  on  Children  and  the  City's  Purse- 
strings,  you  stated  that  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
is  one  of  the  institutions  which  receives 
money  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  information  is  incorrect,  as  our 
society  does  not  receive  any  money] 
from  the  city.  I  presume  that  you  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing Guardian  Society  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
connected  in  any  way  with  this  organi-* 
zation. 

I.  IRVING  LI-PSITCH. 

[Acting  general  manager,  Hebrew  Shel- 
tering and  Immigrant  Aid   Society 
of  America.] 

New  York. 
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)EMOCRACY  AND  ANCESTORS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  Claghorn  in 
her  review  [December  5,  1914]  of  Mr. 
Ross's  book  The  Old  World  in  the  New, 
says:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  history 
shows  on  our  ancestors'  part  such  an 
amount  of  unintelligent  muddling  with 
vast  national  supplies,  so  much  selfish 
and  cruel  exploitation  of  'inferior' 
(which  means  'weaker')  peoples,  that 
we  wonder  how  much  of  our  present 
advantages  and  character  are  due  to 
race  and  how  much  to  resources.  Our 
democracy  itself  is  certainly  as  much  a 
child  of  the  latter  as  the  former." 

There  is  no  doubt  our  ancestors,  like 
all  other  human  beings,  did  a  good  deal 
of  muddling,  but  is  it  certain  that  our 
lemocracy  was  due  as  much  to  re- 
sources as  to  race?  Tacitus  describes 
a  town  meeting  among  our  Germanic 
kindred  much  as  it  is  today  in  Massa- 
chusetts. England  from  Elizabeth  to 
William  III  was  the  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy in  Europe.  It  was  the  conscious 
purpose  of  those  who  founded  the  New 
England  colonies  to  preserve  democracy 
on  this  continent  in  case  the  struggle 
for  it  in  the  old  world  should  be  unsuc- 
cessful. The  first  written  constitution 
was  drawn  up  on  the  Mayflower  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed.  The  resources  open 
to  them  when  they  did  land  were  such  as 
to  produce  the  democracy  of  death  for 
one-half  of  them,  but  do  not  account  for 
the  democracy  surviving  among  the  re- 
mainder. 

In  South  America  material  resources 
are  mostly  superior  to  those  afforded  by 
New  England  and  many  other  parts  of 
this  country,  but  democracy  is  not  yet 
achieved  there, — a  failure  owing  part- 
ly to  that  absence  of  race  prejudice 
which  has  resulted  in  the  mixture  of 
Indian,  Spaniard  and  Negro  in  varying 
proportions  throughout  that  continent, 
as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies. 

Does  anybody  really  think  that  if 
Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
to  exchange  inhabitants,  institutions 
would  follow  the  geographical  rather 
than  the  racial  lines?  Is  government 
by  murder  in  Mexico  and  by  town  meet- 
ing- in  Massachusetts  purely  a  matter 
of  climate? 

Of  course  our  ancestors  had  their 
faults,  and  very  great  ones.  Of  course 
other  people's  ancestors  had  virtues, 
and  very  great  ones.  But  does  history 
show  that  all  races  and  all  parts  of  all 
races  are  equally  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  successful  democracy? 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  To  discuss  adequate- 
ly the  question  opened  by  Mr.  Lee  in 
his  comment  on  my  recent  review  of  The 
Old  World  in  the  New  would  require  a 
volume !  I  must  content  myself  within 
the  present  limits  by  pointing  out  one  or 
two  obvious  facts  in  support  of  my 
thought  .about  "race"  and  "resources." 

"Resources,"  in  the  form  of  vast  tracts 
of  unoccupied  land,  in  our  formative 
period,  gave  our  settlers  a  substantial 
equality  among  themselves  to  which 
political  institutions  had  to  adjust  them- 
selves. 

"Resources"  tempted    the    South  into. 


and  "race"  did  not  prevent  the  South 
from,  making  a  world-wide  mockery  of 
the  name  democracy,  by  maintaining  the 
institution  of  human  slavery  long  after 
every  civilized  country — except  Russia — 
had  abolished  it. 

The  North  traded  in  slaves  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  slave  system  of  the 
South  as  long  as  it  was  economically 
profitable  to  do  so.  When  this  ceased  to 
be  the  case,  "resources" — that  is,  the 
need  of  them  by  free  labor,  which  slave 
labor  was  hurting, — provided  the  effec- 
tive force  to  the  humanitarian  demand 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished. 

Today,  population  is  beginning  to 
press  upon  resources,  and  resources 
have  to  a  great  extent  passed  into  the 
control  of  a  limited  class.  No  one  can 
pretend  to  say  that  in  the  matter  that 
concerns  us  most  vitally, — in  a  literal 
sense,  our  chances  of  keeping  life  within 
our  bodies, — a  true  democracy  now 
exists. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  enjoying,  un- 
disturbed, the  forms  of  a  political  de- 
mocracy because  it  has  been  found 
quite  possible  to  adjust  and  adapt  these 
to  the  requirements  of  economic  priv- 
ilege. 

This  particular  kind  of  limitation  of 
democracy  seems  to  me  the  most  serious 
of  all,  and  is  the  work,  not  of  the  immi- 
grants who  are  attracted  here  by  our 
resources  and  who  have  every  motive 
and  desire  for  industrial  democracy,  but 
of  our  old  American  stock  who  control 
industry,  and  who  have  called  in  the 
immigrants  to  work  in  their  cotton- 
mills  at  less  than  a  slave's  wages — which 
were  at  least  a  living ! 

KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN. 

New  York. 

DESICCATED  CITIZENSHIP 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  suggest  for  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  your 
readers  a  question  which  under  normal 
conditions  is  a  serious  one  but  this  year 
is  becoming  urgent. 

Are  we  not  cursed  instead  of  blessed 
by  the  number  of  organizations,  local 
and  national,  which  exist  and  are  spring- 
ing up  among  us  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  most  active  men  and  women  is 
that  of  serving  on  committees  and  at- 
tending meetings.  Such  meetings  are 
frequently  late  in  starting,  because  of  the 
tardiness  of  one  or  more  members,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  time,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  persons  kept  waiting, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  consumed  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  such  meet- 
ings; is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and 
energy. 

It  has  also  been  said  by  a  very  acute 
observer  of  present-day  life  that  if  one- 
half  the  time,  money,  and  brains  thus 
spent  were  devoted  directly  to  a  sensible 
and  disinterested  participation  in  the 
regular  processes  of  our  political  life, 
we  should  accomplish  far  more  for  the 
common  good  than  we  do  through  the 
medium  of  the  countless  extra-legal  or- 
ganizations which  are  constantly  grow- 
ing in  number. 

The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
printed  matter  which  has  almost  sub- 
merged the  average  man  and  enticed 


him  away  from  reading  good  books. 
How  difficult  it  is  for  the  busy  man,  in- 
terested in  the  seething  world  about  him. 
to  escape  the  lure  of  the  printed  page  of 
magazine,  newspaper,  pamphlet  and  re- 
port !  How  many  have  time  or  strength 
left  to  read  the  great  books  which  are 
universal  and  which  are  still  necessary 
in  spite  of  the  counsel,  admonition,  and 
advice  of  our  earnest  and  zealous  con- 
temporaries ? 

Should  we  not  think  twice  before 
lending  our  names  and  lending  (  ?)  our 
money  to  organization  after  organiza- 
tion? Some  of  us  hoped  that  one  bene- 
fit of  the  great  war  would  be  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fit  and  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit  among  the  multitude  of  such 
organizations,  but  apparently  we  are  to 
be  disappointed. 

Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  army 
of  enthusiasts  for  this  and  that  cause, 
and  try  to  divert  more  of  their  splendid 
enthusiasm  and  desire  for  service  into 
those  old  but  seemingly  forgotten  chan- 
nels of  public  service — the  regular  proc- 
esses of  government?  Should  we  not 
give  one  meaning  to  the  words  "social 
service"  and  "public  service"?  Would 
not  duplication  of  effort,  waste  of  en-; 
ergy,  and  loss  of  efficiency  be  greatly 
reduced  if  all  the  vast  energy-seeking 
social  justice  were  harnessed  by  the 
state  and  utilized  by  all  of  us  to  pro-! 
duce  justice  for  each  of  us? 

Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  the; 
abolition  of  all  co-operative  effort  out- 
side of  government;  but  seriously,  has 
the  time  not  come  to  pause  in  our  mad 
rush  after  what  we  must  and  will  have, 
but  which  we  will  get  far  more  quickly 
if  we  seek  it  directly?  So  many  of  us 
think  that  when  a  law  is  enacted  it  is 
time  to  propose  another  law  when  what 
is  needed  is  to  insist  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  present  laws.  Many  of  the 
abuses  from  which  we  suffer  could  be 
eliminated  by  changing  present  laws  and 
by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  enforce- 
ment thereof,  but  so  many  good  men  pre- 
fer a  rain  of  laws  to  the  reign  of  law. 

Should  we  not  hearken  to  the  words 
of  that  great  prophet  of  Democracy,  to 
the  orator  who  stirred  all  England  and 
the  English-speaking  world,  John 
Bright,  who  said  in  Glasgow  in  1866 : 

"In  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  mo- 
ment there  are  more  than  1,200,000 
paupers.  .  .  .  Now  look,  I  beg  of 
you,  to  this  mass  of  misery.  It  is  so 
great  a  mass  that  benevolence  [charity] 
cannot  reach  it.  If  benevolence  could 
do  it,  there  would  be  no  pauperism  in 
England,  for  in  no  country  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  more  benevolence  than  there 
is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  benevo- 
lence can  touch  scarcely  the  fringe  of 
this  vast  disorder. 

"There  is  another  virtue  we  could  add, 
and  that  virtue  and  that  quality  is  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  benevolence  but  justice 
that  can  deal  with  giant  evils.  It  was 
not  benevolence  that  gave  the  people 
bread  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  was  jus- 
tice embodied  in  the  abolition  of  a  cruel 
and  a  guilty  law. 

"But  justice  is  impossible  from  a  class. 
It  is  most  certain  and  easy  from  a  na- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  we  can  only  reach 
the  depths  of  ignorance  and  misery  and 
crime  in  this  country  by  an  appeal  to 
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the  justice,  the  intelligence,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  entire  people." 

I  have  selected  this  quotation  from 
Bright  not  only  because  of  its  profound 
philosophy  but  because  it  was  uttered  by 
a  man  who  roused  England,  partially 
through  the  medium  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  in  which  he  and  Richard 
Cobden  were  the  leading  figures,  to 
abolish  a  law  which  was  oppressive  upon 
the  people.  Both  Cobden  and  Bright 
became  members  of  Parliament  and 
there  performed  their  greatest  service 
to  their  nation,  for  it  is  significant  that 
the  corn  laws  were  not  repealed  until 
Cobden  and  Bright  had  been  members  of 
Parliament  for  several  years  and  had 
there  reached  the  ear  of  the  nation. 

Will  not  our  struggle  for  the  common 
good  in  our  own  country  come  through 
greater  participation  in  government 
rather  than  through  membership  in  a 
multitude  of  organizations? 

J.  LlONBERGER   DAVIS. 

St.  Louis. 

PEACE 


America  and  Peace,  1915,  Mr. 
Devine's  editorial  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  January  2,  has  brought  so 
many  letters  of  both  cordial  ap- 
proval and  hearty  disagreement 
that  none  can  be  published  in  full 
and  from  most  only  a  sentence  or 
two  can  find  space. — EDITOR. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  You  advocate  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  foreigners.  While  such  a  course  of 
action  would  seem  to  me  a  wise  one  to 
be  taken  immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  war,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  either  wise  or  neutral  at 
the  present.  I  notice,  for  instance, 
that  the  larger  majority  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  measure  are  pro-German, 
and  are  evidently  supporting  it  not  from 
any  very  high  moral  considerations, 
but  from  simple  so-called  patriotic  mo- 
tives. They  evidently  feel  that  such  a 
step  would  benefit  Germany.  And  I 
think  they  are  right.  It  would  benefit 
Germany,  for  Germany  for  many  years 
has  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  just  such 
ammunition  for  Der  Tag. 

The  effort  to  enforce  such  an  embargo 
would  only  increase  the  possibility  of 
friction  with  many  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments. It  would  justify  those  na- 
tions in  an  increased  rigidity  of  search 
,and  seizure  on  the  high  seas.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  distinctly  anti-Allies  move- 
ment, and  an  unfriendly  act. 

But  looking  at  trie  question  from  the 
wider  humanitarian  view,  it  strikes  me 
as  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  would 
mean  that  our  nation  would  have  to  lay 
up  a  larger  supply  of  ammunition  for 
possible  future  emergencies.  It  is  just 
the  ability  of  purchasing  these  supplies 
when  needed  that  makes  it  less  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  war.  The  inability 
so  to  do  would  compel  a  country  to 
spend  much  money  in  getting  ready  for 
contingencies.  It  would  encourage  such 
action  as  Germany  has  been  taking  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades,  and  would 
therefore  inevitably  lead  to  war,  just  as 
her  action  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  war.  Such  embargo 


would  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  very 
military  spirit,  against  which  you  speak 
so  strongly  in  the  first  part  of  your  ar- 
ticle. 

Germany  stands  for  the  gospel  of 
force.  I  do  not  doubt  her  efficiency. 
Ten  years  of  study  in  her  schools  has 
made  me  aware  of  her  highly  developed 
scientific  knowledge  and  ability  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  But  Germany  be- 
lieves in  forcing  her  culture  upon  the 
world  by  the  sword.  She  stands  for  ef- 
ficiency and  autocracy,  and  not  the 
democratic  principle  of  federation.  Her 
success  up  to  date  has  already  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  peace. 
Already  we  are  witnessing  the  growing 
strength  of  a  movement  here  in  America 
that  is  inspired  by  just  the  same  spirit. 
And  I  very  much  fear  myself  that  any 
striking  success  by  Germany  would 
mean  merely  the  strengthening  of  just 
such  a  tendency. 

ARTHUR  H.  COAR. 
[Pastor  Unitarian  Church.] 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  agree  fully  with  much  that  Mr.  De- 
vine  says  .  .  .  but  as  regards  the 
National  Security  League,  I  think  he 
has  formed  a  mistaken  impression.  I 
have  been  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
league  and  am  included  as  a  member.  I 
have  heard  nothing  which  indicates 
other  than  a  desire  to  provide  that 
minimum  of  preparation  for  defense 
which  every  nation  should  provide  un- 
less it  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  that 
no  preparation  at  all  should  be  made. 

No  one  connected  with  the  National 
Security  League  is  proposing  anything 
remotely  resembling  militarism.  The 
desire  is  merely  to  do  the  equivalent  of 
oiling  up  weapons  so  that  we  may  not  be 
quite  helpless.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
my  belief  is  that  at  present  the  nation 
would  be  unable,  if  its  fleet  were  un- 
fortunate, to  put  up  a  month  of  defense 
on  land  or  even  half  that,  if  attacked 
by  a  power  of  the  first  class.  If  as  a 
country  we  are  not  going  to  improve  our 
defensive  position,  we  had  much  better 
dismantle  those  alleged  defenses  that 
we  have.  .  .  . 

All  that  it  is  at  all  likely  will  be  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  league  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
it  is  probable  would  be  the  fair  propor- 
tion of  military  preparation  which  would 
be  assigned  to  us  as  a  nation  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  military  power  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  the  international  court.  I  trust 
that  your  paper  and  the  public  generally 
will  learn  to  look  upon  the  National  Se- 
curity League  as  being  far  removed  in 
its  object  from  any  military  propa- 
ganda.— CHARLES  E.  MANIERRE,  New 
York. 


It  is  painful  to  see  that  while  Irish- 
and  German-Americans  and  the  sub- 
sidized press  are  able  to  declare  their 
views  in  set  terms,  the  cause  with  which 
"most  of  us  sympathize"  is  left  to  speak 
for  itself,  since  its  friends  "lean  back- 
wards" from  partisanship  and  stifle 
their  sympathy  under  impractical  ideals 
and  generalities. — ERVING  WINSLOW. 
Boston. 


It  seems   to  me  most  unfortunate 
the  cause  of  the  allies  is  to  suffer  at  t 
hands  of  its  friends  as  well  as  its  fo< 
Germany  has  been  revealed  to  us  as 
nation  committed  to  a  complete  deni 
of  the  moral  law  and  the  advocate 
a  policy  which  will  work  the  utmost  po 
sible  harm     to     the     civilization  of  tl 
world.     America   has   failed   to   raise 
voice  of     protest     against     the  outraj 
which  has  devastated  guiltless  Belgiu 
and  now  you  would  urge  us  to  grie' 
ously  injure  those  who  at  terrible  co 
are     fighting     pur     battles. — ALICE    1 
WHITE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


, 
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Your  fine  editorial  has  just 
read.  .  .  .  The  boycott  is  such 
powerful  weapon  that  I  wonder  non-it 
vasive  people  have  not  recognized  it 
efficiency  long  ago  and  used  it  instea 
of  dreadnaughts,  bombs  and  othe 
death-dealing  machines.  We  have  nc 
yet  learned  the  utility  of  doing  nothing 
.  .  .  Society  can  heal  all  its  sores  b; 
peaceful  means  if  it  only  has  the  pa 
tience  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  ii 
denied  profits  to  a  few  of  its  member 
instead  of  in  blood  and  destruction.- 
Jo  LABADIE,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Many  a  reader  of  those  searching 
words  will  find  that  his  mental  visioi 
has  been  clarified  by  them,  and  will  fee 
that  the  duty  of  this  nation  is  not  onl) 
clear,  but  urgent,  to  prohibit  the  export 
for  private  gain  of  munitions  of  war 
The  probability  that  one  side  is  more 
dependent  than  the  other  upon  this  exe- 
crable trade  has  become  hardly  more 
than  an  incident,  compared  with  tht 
basic  iniquity  of  such  traffic;  and  the 
question  whether  the  government  is  pre- 
pared or  unprepared  to  repel  possible 
invaders  shrinks  into  academic  remote- 
ness beside  the  fact  that  the  ravening 
fires  of  the  war  are  being  replenished 
commercially  with  fuel  from  American 
factories. — THOMAS  J.  HOMER,  Boston. 


Mr. 


I  like  the  tone  of  the  article  by 
Devine.  The  time  has  come  for  plain 
speaking.  The  issues  at  stake  are  too 
enormous  to  allow  current  convention- 
alities of  expression  to  keep  the  truth 
from  being  driven  into  unwilling  minds. 
.  .  .  Heedless  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  tremendous  sacrifices  of  the  war, 
every  public  influence  is  at  work  to 
drive  the  United  States  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  successful  trade  rival — the 
very  position  for  which  the  nations  are 
now  contending  with  their  utmost  mili- 
tary might.  If  we  honestly  want  peace 
we  must  cease  trade  rivalry  for  spoils. — 
MOSES  FRANKLIN,  Pueblo,  Col. 


It  is  a  candid  and  fearless  prot 
against  tendencies  to  militarism  and  in- 
tervention which  may  not  impossibly  in- 
volve this  country  in  the  calamities  of 
Europe.  You  will  no  doubt  receive 
much  criticism  of  so  temperate  and; 
magnanimous  a  statement;  but  you  have 
expressed  the  judgment  and  anticipa- 
tions which  are  governing  an  increas- 
ing number  of  thoughtful  minds. — 
FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Cambridge.  Mai 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  two-year  course  offered  by  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  in 
preparation  for  the  profession  of  social  work  is  of  graduate  character.  It  is  exacting, 
as  is  the  work  in  all  first-class  professional  schools.  It  requires  the  full  time  and 
attention  of  well-prepared  students. 

A  bachelor's  degree  is  not  required  for  admission,  but  students  are  expected  to 
have  the  mental  maturity  and  the  general  education  which  may  be  assumed  of  col- 
lege graduates,  and  this  is  tested  in  all  cases  by  an  entrance  examination. 

In  the  first  year  the  work  is  all  prescribed,  as  it  is  in  most  medical  and  law 
schools.  It  consists  of  fundamental  courses  of  theory  and  technique  which  are  of 
equal  importance  in  all  fields  of  social  work.  There  is  opportunity  for  choice  in  field 
work,  and  the  student's  time  may  be  distributed  among  the  required  subjects  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  interests  and  needs. 

The  second  year  is  specialized.  The  student  chooses  the  particular  kind  of 
social  work  which  he  wishes  to  go  into,  and  three-fourths  of  his  time  is  spent  in 
technical  preparation  for  that  specialty. 

Graduates  of  the  course  are  in  demand.  The  salaries  of  the  men  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  full  year's  work  in  the  New  York  School  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  social  work  range  from  $900  to  $5000,  with  an  average  of  $1300  for  recent 
graduates  and  $2550  for  those  who  have  been  out  from  four  to  nine  years.  The 
range  of  salaries  among  the  women  is  from  $500  to  $1800,  the  average  for  all  being 
about  $1100. 

Correspondence  is  invited  from  all  who  are  interested. 


§>tuuie0  in  Mortal  Work 

Under  this  general  title  the  School  plans  to  issue  a  series  of  inexpensive  publications 
designed  for  the  use  of  social  workers  and  other  students  of  social  problems.  The  first  num- 
ber in  the  series  is  a  16-page  pamphlet : 

SOCIAL  WORK  WITH  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
A  BRIEF  MANUAL  FOR  INVESTIGATORS 

By 

PORTER  R.  LEE 

Price  :  single  copies  five  cents;  25  copies  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Future  publications  in  this  series  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  on  this  page. 
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\HE  RIVER  OF  DOUBT  AND  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

IT  WAS  a  warm  human  note  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  struck  at  the 
Church  Federation  Meeting  on  Unem- 
ployment in  New  York.  Not  content 
with  the  reports  of  it  he  .went  to  look 
for  himself.  He  saw  it  with  his  eyes 
and  heard  it  with  his  ears,  and  the  story 
of  it  struck  home  to  his  well-dressed, 
comfortable  audience  that  filled  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House. 

Not  half  the  idle  men  he  saw  were 
employable,  Colonel  Roosevelt  thought. 
But  the  other  half  were  luckless  broth- 
ers indeed.  There  was  the  drug  clerk 
he  met  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House, 
laid  off  for  no  fault  of  his  Own  and  now 
so  far  past  darning  he  could  not  get 
work  if  it  offered.  No  one  would  em- 
ploy so  shabby  a  fellow  at  the  clerical 
work  which  is  all  he  knows  how  to  do. 
For  him  and  for  many  others  in  rags 
Colonel  Roosevelt  urged  his  audience  to 
join  in  "bundle  day." 

Many  a  man  needs  not  relief,  he  said, 
nor  any  other  help  but  decent  covering 
in  which  he  can  go  to  an  employer  and 
say,  "Here,  I  can  keep  your  books," 
or  "I  can  sell  your  goods,"  without 
danger  of  being  thrown  out  as  a  tramp. 
And  much  more,  the  girl  who  can  get 
speed  and  precision  from  a  typewriting 
machine,  but  looks  like  a  witch.  Every 
man  and  woman,  he  said,  must  do  some- 
thing for  some  man  or  woman — some- 
thing more  tangible  than  discussing  "the 
problem  of  unemployment"  or  buying  a 
ticket  to  a  meeting.  His  own  contribu- 
tion was  $10,000  from  his  Nobel  peace 
prize. 

The  note  of  the  evening  was  personal 
service.  Mayor  Mitchel  was  convinced 
that  much  as  the  city  government — any 
•  city  government — can  do,  it  cannot  after 
all  make  jobs  or  directly  find  out  who 
needs  them  and  what  he  can  do  and 
where  he  lives.  That  must  be  done  by 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

His  friends  and  neighbors,  ex-Mayor 
Seth  Low  said,  are  pretty  often  his  fel- 
low churchmen. 

And  in  this  case  his  fellow  church- 
men, the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  pointed 
out,  are  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
to  the  number  of  some  millions  feder- 
ated in  this  Inter-Church  Unemployment 
Committee  of  which  Charles  Stelzle  is 
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executive  secretary. 

The  very  core  of  much  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem — the  helplessness  of 
the  individual  man  who  has  no  part  nor 
parcel  of  responsibility  for  it — was 
finely  illustrated  in  the  closing  feature 
of  the  program.  That  feature  was  Col- 
onel Roosevelt's  story  of  his  South 
American  trip  through  unmapped  waters. 

He  showed  in  pictures  and  text  how 
an  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
his  son,  an  Arctic  explorer,  two  natural- 
ists, an  Indian  colonel  in  the  Brazilian 
army  and  native  guides — probably  as 
fit  a  group  of  outdoors  men  as  anywhere 
could  be  gathered  together — all  but 
starved  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming 
animal  life  of  the  tropics.  They  came 
through — because  a  part  of  their  canoes 
survived  the  endless  rapids.  But  three  of 
them  were  dead,  all  were  battered  and 
stricken  with  fever,  and  they  were  hun- 
gry as  any  man  on  the  breadline. 

The  River  of  Doubt,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt might  have  said,  runs  this  year 
through  North  as  well  as  South  Amer- 
ica. 


AT  THE  FRONT 


Dona'iey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

THE  ITALIAN  ARMY,  WITH  THE  KING 
IN  COMMAND,  TOOK  CHARGE  OF  RELIEF 
OPERATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  STRICKEN 
BY  EARTHQUAKES  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT ANNOUNCED  IT  WOULD  CARE  FOR 
THE  SUFFERERS  WITHOUT  HELP  FROM 
OTHER  NATIONS. 


TWO  ASPECTS  OF   UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN  CHICAGO 

Two  QUICK  reactions  in  Chi- 
cago show  how  acute  local  situations 
are  coming  to  be  on  account  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  numbers  and  need  of  the 
unemployed.  One  of  them  is  the  prompt 
preparation  for  furnishing  public  and 
private  work  on  a  large  scale.  The 
other  is  the  event  described  in  daily 
papers  as  "the  bloody  riot  at  Hull 
House." 

The  report  on  the  emergency  in  Chi- 
cago presented  to  the  City  Council  at 
its  request  by  the  Municipal  Markets 
Commission,  whose  very  concrete  recom- 
mendations were  stated  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  January  23,  resulted  in  prompt  ac- 
tion. The  mayor  immediately  appointed 
a  citizens'  industrial  commission  of  ten 
members,  headed  by  Prof.  Charles  R. 
Henderson  of  Chicago  University,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  and  including  repre- 
sentatives of  such  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  as  the  harvester  works, 
the  packing  companies,  the  Western 
Electric,  the  Crane  Company,  the  rail- 
ways and  three  labor  union  officials  of 
the  trainmen,  the  building  trades  and 
Chicago  Federation  of  La>or. 

This  commission  is  charged  only  with 
enlisting  private  employers  to  maintain 
at  least  part-time  work,  an  1  to  put  for- 
ward work  requiring  full  t  me  or  more 
employes. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  allied  railroads 
have  already  agreed  to  begin  within  a 
few  weeks  the  construction  of  their 
union  freight  and  passenger  terminals, 
costing  $65,000,000,  which  will  involve 
the  employment  of  as  many  as  12,000 
men.  The  heads  of  city  departments  are 
planning  to  advance  public  work  in  hand. 
The  large  public  improvements  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Chicago  plan  are  to 
be  started  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ap- 
propriations for  the  subways  for  street 
cars  is  pending  before  the  City  Council. 

Meanwhile  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Unemployed  had  been  meeting  all  win- 
ter in  one  of  the  halls  at  Hull  House 
on  Sunday  afternoons  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  Eads  Howe,  a  St.  Louis  citi- 
zen devoting  his  means  and  time  to  the 
unemployed.  On  Sunday,  January  17, 
more  people  sought  admission  than 
could  gain  entrance  to  the  hall.  At  the 
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close  of  the  meeting  a  street  demonstra- 
tion was  suggested  and  was  urged  by 
some  of  the  more  radical  speakers.  Dis- 
guised detectives  then  disclosed  their 
stars  and  demanded  evidence  of  a  police 
permit  to  march. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  permit  had 
not  been  applied  for,  the  police  reserves 
were  summoned,  but  before  the  uni- 
formed men  appeared  the  plain-clothes 
officers  attempted  to  stop  the  parade  by 
struggling  to  secure  the  banners  around 
which  the  men  and  women  rallied.  One 
of  these  which  most  excited  both  the 
police  and  the  crowd  was  a  black  ban- 
ner bearing  the  word  "Hunger." 

The  struggle  iw  the  streets  attracted 
a  huge  crowd  and  caused  fierce  resist- 
ance by  a  few  and  panic  among  many 
when  police  revolvers  were  fired  in  the 
air.  The  reserves  and  mounted  men  in 
uniform  quickly  dispersed  the  crowds, 
which  manifested  no  organized  resist- 
ance to  police  authority.  A  score  of  ar- 
rests were  made  of  both  men  and  women 
who  were  charged  with  resisting  officers 
and  engaging  in  rioting. 

Miss  Addams  was  summoned  from  a 
public  meeting  which  she  was  address- 
ing and  promptly  secured  the  release  of 
many  who  had  been  arrested,  through 
the  bail  bonds  offered  by  a  friend  of 
Hull  House,  which  were  fixed  at  $1,000 
each. 

While  not  justifying  the  attempt  to 
parade  without  a  police  permit,  Miss 
Addams  insisted  that  the  meeting  of  the 
unemployed  was  orderly  in  its  proced- 
ure and  speech  and  that  the  disorder  in 
the  streets  after  its  adjournment  was  due 
to  the  tactless  and  violent  action  of  the 
officers  without  uniform,  rather  than  to 
the  impulsive  desire  to  make  a  public 
demonstration  of  their  needs  upon  the 
part  of  the  unemployed. 

Public  sentiment  as  reflected  in  the 
press  and  privately  expressed  favorably 
responds  to  the  suggestions  called  forth 
by  this  incident  that  spaces  for  free 
assemblage  and  outdoor  demonstrations 
should  be  permanently  located  in  the 
parks  and  that  the  necessary  require- 
ment for  police  permission  to  parade  in 
the  streets  should  not  be  made  the  occa- 
sion for  police  censorship  of  the  free- 
dom of  discussion. 

At  the  hour  when  this  incident  was 
occurring  in  Chicago,  a  meeting  of 
the  unemployed  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Sociology,  an  organization 
of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
at  which  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kirbye 
presided. 

After  an  address  by  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  on  the  co-operation  of  voluntary 
and  official  agencies  in  Chicago  a  dele- 
gation was  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Des 
Moines  to  request  his  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  meet  the  situation  there. 
The  committee  was  appointed  the  same 
afternoon  and  the  very  next  morning 
opened  an  employment  exchange. 


MORALS  COMMISSION 
APPOINTED 

THE  PERMANENT  Morals  Com- 
mission of  Chicago,  establishment  of 
which  by  city  ordinance  was  reported  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  December  12,  has  now 
been  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  con- 
sists of  the  commissioner  of  health,  Dr. 
George  B.  Young,  ex-officio,  and  four 
other  appointees:  John  Koelling,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  United  Societies, 
whose  chief  contention  is  for  "personal 
liberty,"  especially  with  reference  to 
liquor  legislation;  the  Rev.  Father  W. 
J.  McNamee  of  St.  Bridget's  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  Dr.  Anna  Dwyer, 
physician  for  the  Morals  Court;  and 
the  Rev.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  of  Sinai  Tern- 
pie. 

Of  these  four  appointments  only  that 
of  Dr.  Hirsch  was  included  in  the 
twenty-five  or  more  persons  recom- 
mended to  the  mayor  by  the  former  vice 
commissioners  as  well  qualified  to 
serve.  The  appropriation  of  $8,000  by 
the  City  Council  for  the  executive  work 
of  the  Morals  Commission  may  prove 
adequate,  as  its  office  accommodations 
are  to  be  provided  in  the  City  Hall  and 
its  investigations  are  to  be  made  through 
the  departments  of  police  and  health  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney's  office. 
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ETTER  HOUSES  FOR  THE  POLES 
OF  BUFFALO 

A  SMALL  TUMULT  recently  arose 
in  Buffalo  in  regard  to  overcrowding 
among  the  Polish  people  of  the  city. 
The  health  commissioner,  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Fronczak,  himself  a  Pole,  had  the 
courage  to  publish  in  the  official  bulletin 
of  his  department  a  lively  statement  by 
Frederic  Almy,  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

This  pointed  out  that  the  80,000 
Poles  in  Buffalo  will  remain  day  labor- 
ers and  never  succeed  in  becoming  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  native  ability  until  they 
stop  huddling  in  overcrowded,  unsani- 
tary houses. 

As  a  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Almy, 
cottages  suitable  for  one  family  hold 
two  or  three  so  that  each  person  has  a 
space  about  the  size  of  an  office  desk 
to  live  in,  and  disease  and  immorality 
are  inevitable.  Even  with  this  handi- 
cap, he  pointed  out,  the  Poles  are  mak- 
ing good,  but  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  with  the  handicap  removed  they 
would  progress  much  faster.  Columns 
of  abuse  appeared  in  the  Polish  news- 
papers and  there  was  talk  of  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest. 

Plans  are  under  way,  however, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  tene- 
ment committee  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  a  large  amount  of  better 
building.  The  proposed  tenements 
would  yield  6  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment whereas  Polish  landlords  com- 
monly get  10  or  12.  In  urging  the  plan, 


the    chairman    of    the    committee,    1 
George  S.  Staniland,  said: 

"Unless  decent  living  quarters  are  i 
quired,  we  cannot  have  decent  Ame 
can  citizens.  The  rent  may  be  a  1 
higher  but  the  workingman  must  \\\ 
and  even  his  miseries  may  compel  hi 
to  insist  upon  and  get  a  more  dece 
wage,  which  in  more  decent  living  qua 
ters  he  will  be  more  apt  to  earn." 


T 


WILIGHT  SLEEP  ASSOCIATIO 
ORGANIZED 


FOLLOWING  THE  recent  car. 
paign  of  publicity  on  the  subject  of  tw 
light  sleep,  and  as  part  of  that  can 
paign,  an  organization  has  been  form* 
called  the  Twilight  Sleep  Associatio: 
The  aim  of  this  association  is:  "to  it 
crease  the  practice  of  any  safe  metho 
for  securing  to  all  women  who  need 
the  boon  of  painless  childbirth." 

The  present  plan  of  work  is  "to  secur 
an  office;  prepare  a  list  of  hospitals  an 
physicians  using  twilight  sleep;  answe 
inquiries;  publish  literature  by  reliabl 
authors,  both  physicians  and  laymen 
provide  speakers  for  interested  organ 
izations;  co-operate  with  the  work  o 
the  lecture  tour  already  arranged;  rais> 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  twi 
light  sleep  teaching  hospital;  and  t< 
spread  authentic  information  about  twi 
light  sleep  by  any  available  means." 

The  officers  are :  president,  Mrs.  C 
Temple  Emmett;  vice-presidents,  Mar) 
Ware  Dennett,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath: 
treasurer,  Frederick  Stokes;  recording 
secretary,  .Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart.  Alsc 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
Mary  Shaw,  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  Rose 
Young,  Marie  Jenny  Howe,  Anne  Sum- 
ner  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Fenwick  W.  Ritchie. 

REFORMERS  ON   CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  has  an- 
nounced his  selection  of  the  three  men 
to  replace  the  present  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  has  been  investigating  the 
New  York  city  commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities. 

Samuel  H.  Ordway,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  is  to  be  president, 
and  the  other  two  members  are  to  be 
William  Gorham  Rice,  of  Albany,  who 
served  as  United  States  civil  service 
commissioner  under  President  Cleve- 
land, and  Willard  McKinstry,  editor  oi 
the  Watertown  Times,  who  was  a  civil 
service  commissioner  under  Governor 
Flower. 

On  January  28  the  retiring  state  com- 
mission filed  with  Governor  Whitman 
its  recommendation  for  the  summary  re- 
moval of  "one  or  more  members"  of  the 
New  York  city  commission,  of  which 
Henry  Moskowitz  is  president.  It 
charges  gross  violation  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  in  the  appointment  of  over  600 
persons,  personal  friends  and  favorites, 
without  competitive  examination. 
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lEAMEN'S    BILL  LAGGING   IN 
CONFERENCE 

THE  SEAMEN'S  bill  is  still  in  con- 
rence,  and  in  the  three  meetings  which 
ve  been  held  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
conferees  only  slight  progress  has 
made  in  its  consideration.  This 
due  to  the  legislative  chaos  growing 
of  the  determined  filibuster  on  the 
esident's  shipping  bill  and  the  pros- 
of  a  hard  fight  to  override  the  veto 
the  immigration  bill. 
fith  the  filibuster  going  on  at  the 
of  writing,  it  is  almost  impossible 
keep  the  Senate  conferees  in  the 
etings  long  enough  to  get  far  in 
nsideration  of  the  bill  before  mem- 
bers are  called  out  to  answer  a  roll 
call,  which  comes  every  few  minutes 
in  the  effort  to  keep  a  quorum.  The 
constant  parliamentary  byplay  made  it 
impossible  for  the  conferees  to  make 
any  progress  on  the  bill,  at  the  last 
conference  on  January  29. 

)espite  the  many  delays,  Senator  La- 
lette,  the  author,  and  Andrew  Furu- 
i,  president  of  the  International  Sea- 
l's Union,  feel  that  the  bill  has  fair 
ances  of  passing  before  the  end  of 
present  Congress  on  March  4.  At 
time  of  writing,  a  conference  at  the 
White  House  is  in  prospect  for  Mr. 
Furuseth  and  perhaps  other  friends  of 
the  bill,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  willing  to  advocate  its  pas- 
sage as  an  administration  measure,  with 
a  few  modifications.  The  filibuster,  how- 
ever, may  upset  all  calculations. 

The  conferees  on  the  bill  are  Senators 
Fletcher,  Vardaman,  Chamberlain,  Will- 
iam Alden  Smith  and  Nelson,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Alexander,  Hardy,  Burke, 
Curry  and  Green  (Mass.). 

CREDIT    UNIONS     FOR    RELIEF 
AND  THRIFT 

A  PLAN  having  the  joint  object 
of  promoting  thrift  among  people  with 
small  incomes  and  supplying  them  with 
easy  credit  facilities,  and  of  helping  in- 
cidentally to  relieve  the  pressure  of  pres- 
ent unemployment,  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment of  New  York  city,  working 
together. 

This  is  the  organization  of  a  credit 
union  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  the  chief  immediate  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  other  credit  unions  among  the 
members  of  labor,  fraternal  and  reli- 
gious organizations  in  New  York  city. 
Both  the  parent  union  and  the  local 
unions  will  accept  deposits  from  mem- 
bers and  make  loans  to  them.  The 
$250,000  of  capital  is  now  being  raised 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee consisting  of  George  W.  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  Albert  Wig- 
gin,  president  of  the  Chase  National 


Bank,  and  Arthur  H.  Ham,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Relief  to  the  unemployment  situation 
is  expected  to  come  in  this  way:  the 
local  unions,  in  getting  started,  may  re- 
ceive loans  from  the  central  union  to 
supply  initial  capital,  on  condition  that 
the  local  unions  accept  as  members,  and 
grant  loans  to,  associates  now  out  of 
employment.  These  loans  are  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  joint  liability  of  all  the 
member^  and  are  to  be  renewed  at 
maturity  only  in  the  event  that  the  lo- 
cal union  has  raised  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  of  its  own. 

Most  students  of  credit  unionism 
agree  that  credit  unions  should  be  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  co-operative 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  forming  them 
and  that  generally,  therefore,  they 
should  grow  from  the  bottom  up,  with- 
out governmental  or  benevolent  foster- 
ing. With  this  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation agrees.  It  feels,  however,  that  if 
the  inauguration  of  credit  unions  is  to 
come  quickly  enough  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  present  unemployment  situation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  some  such 
device  as  this  initial  loan  to  get  them 
started.  This  is  not  merely  an  act  of 
benevolence,  it  is  insisted,  since  the  cen- 
tral union  will  expect  the  local  union  to 
repay  the  loan. 

The  starting  of  credit  unions  as  a 
means  of  promoting  thrift  and  supplying 
the  legitimate  want  for  small  loans  has 
for  some  time  been  a  plan  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  Such  unions  abound 
in  other  countries  today,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  there  are  more  than  65,000 
the  world  over,  with  15,000,000  members 
and  an  annual  business  of  seven  billion 
dollars. 

The  credit  union  is  a  co-operative 
association,  membership  in  which  is 
based  on  some  common  bond  or  com- 
munity of  interest.  This  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  tie  of  neighborhood 
relationship.  It  may  be  common  occupa- 
tion, or  membership  in  the  same  church, 
club,  lodge,  labor  union  or  other  organ- 
ization. In  rural  communities  the 
church,  school  district,  or  local  grange 
serve. 

The  credit  union  admits  to  member- 
ship only  the  honest  and  industrious. 
Each  member  must  subscribe  for  at  least 
one  share  of  his  union,  payable,  if  he 
likes,  in  small  instalments.  By  means 
of  compulsory  payments  on  shares  and 
by  accepting  deposits  the  credit  union 
encourages  thrift. 

The  main  security  on  which  loans  are 
made  to  members  is  their  known  char- 
acter and  personal  worth.  Credit  unions 
are  formed  on  the  principle  that  a  man's 
best  asset  is  the  estimate  of  him  held  by 
his  own  associates.  Only  when  loans  are 
of  considerable  size  is  the  further  secur- 
ity of  endorsement  by  fellow-members 
required.  Thus  the  cost  of  investiga- 
tion, under  which  the  commercial  lend- 


ing agency  labors,  is  largely  eliminated, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  charged  to  bor- 
rowers can  be  kept  down  to  the  commer- 
cial level.  Even  remedial  loan  associa- 
tions must  charge  from  two  to  four 
times  the  ordinary  commercial  rates  for 
loans  and  usually  insist  upon  tangible 
property  as  security. 

The  credit  union's  basic  principles  are 
equality  and  democracy.  All  members 
share  equally  in  privileges  and  ratably 
in  profits.  Each  member  has  one  Vote, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  shares  he 
may  hold. 

A  MERICANS,  it  has  been  frequently 
said,  are  strongly  individualistic 
and  incapable  of  co-operative  endeavor, 
and  the  instability  of  their  occupations 
and  residence  offers  an  unfavorable  field 
for  credit  unions.  To  this  the  friends  of 
credit  unions  reply  that  no  country  has 
ever  wanted  them  at  first,  or  felt  that 
its  peculiar  conditions  furnished  a  favor- 
able field.  A  large  part  of  our  popula- 
tion, it  is  insisted,  possesses  the  desirable 
fixity,  and  this  can  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  agricultural  districts,  in  labor,  re- 
ligious, fraternal,  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile establishments. 

Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  co-operative  credit  in  the 
building  and  loan  associations,  which 
have  a  membership  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  over  2,500,000  persons. 

The  wedge  of  the  credit  union  was 
driven  into  the  United  States  by  the 
Massachusetts  credit  union  law  in  1909. 
Since  then  legislation  has  been  enacted 
in  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Texas.  In 
1914  there  were  42  credit  unions  in 
urban  communities  in  Massachusetts. 
Thirty-four  unions  in  1913  had  a  mem- 
bership of  4,529  and  loaned  to  their 
members  during  that  year  $146,740.53. 
Under  the  New  York  law  two  unions 
have  been  established  and  a  score  are 
under  way. 

The  first  credit  unions  among  farmers 
— and  so  far  the  only  rural  ones — in 
the  United  States  were  those  organized 
by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society  of  New  York  in  1911. 
Under  the  spur  of  necessity  and  without 
waiting  for  legislative  or  other  aid,  that 
society  has  organized  eighteen — eight  in 
New  York,  five  in  New  Jersey,  four  in 
Connecticut  and  one  in  Massachusetts, 
These  have  loaned  to  members  eight 
times  their  capital,  charging  6  per  cent 
annual  interest  and  realizing  net  profits 
of  13J4  per  cent  a  year  on  their  capital. 

TPHE  field  for  the  credit  union  in  this 
country  is  therefore  felt  to  be  hardly 
touched.  Small  borrowing  is  often  de- 
fensible not  only  because  occasioned  by 
emergency  but  because  it  is  a  prudent 
act  of  economy.  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  a  farmer  who  needs  new 
equipment  or  supplies  to  enable  him  to 
live  until  harvest,  must  now  buy  upon 
credit  or  mortgage  his  farm.  The  wage- 
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earner  and  the  small  tradesman  who 
can  save  money  by  buying  in  large 
quantities  or  paying  cash  have  need 
also  for  elastic  facilities  for  credit. 

For  many  people  these  needs  are  al- 
ready met,  in  part  at  least,  by  existing 
agencies.  The  credit  union  is  conceived 
as  a  complement  to  such  agencies,  for 
the  basis  of  its  loans  is  not  collateral 
but  character. 

In  starting  a  central  credit  union  that 
will  undertake  the  organization  of  local 
unions  throughout  the  country,  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  is  thus  launching 
what  it  believes  to  be  a  permanent  and 
well-tried  form  of  co-operative  credit 
and  is  only  incidentally  aiming  at  relief 
of  present  unemployment.  The  central 
union  will  not  expect,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  pay  dividends  to  its  sharehold- 
ers. Its  directors  and  committees,  total- 
ing at  least  fifteen,  will,  it  is  announced, 
include  men  familiar  with  co-operative 


banking  and  in  close  touch  with  those 
whom  the  plan  is  intended  to  reach. 

The  local  unions  to  be  organized  un- 
der this  plan  will  loan  to  members  at 
6  or  8  per  cent  a  year.  The  revenues 
of  these  unions  will  consist  of  the  in- 
terest on  loans  to  members  and  the  in- 
terest on  bank  deposits.  Officers  and 
committees  of  the  local  unions  will  serve 
without  pay.  The  shares  of  both  central 
and  local  unions  will  have  a  par  value 
of  not  more  than  $5,  payable  in  as  small 
sums  as  ten  cents  a  week,  and  deposits 
of  ten  cents  a  week  will  be  accepted. 

The  central  union  will  thus  be  neither 
a  dispenser  of  charity  nor,  for 
the  present  at  least,  an  investment, 
but  an  educational  institution  forming 
the  nucleus  of  a  federation  of  credit 
unions.  Later  it  will  serve  as  a  sort 
of  reserve  bank,  equalizing  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  funds  among  local 
credit  unions. 


HE  PRESIDENT'S  STAND  ON  THE  LITERACY  TEST 
-By  RAYMOND  W.  PULLMAN 


WILL  THREE  VETOES  put  an  end 
to  the  agitation  for  a  literacy  test  to  be 
applied  to  all  persons  from  foreign 
snores  who  seek  admission  into  this 
country  ? 

The  vetoes  by  Presidents  Cleveland, 
Taft,  and  Wilson  would  indicate  that 
such  a  provision  will  find  hard  sledding 
in  a  new  immigration  bill.  If  President 
Wilson's  veto  holds  in  Congress,  as 
appears  probable  notwithstanding  the 
threats  of  determined  opposition 
in  both  houses,  a  new  immigra- 
tion bill  will  surely  be  introduced  in 
the  next  Congress,  and  advocates  of  the 
literacy  test  say  that  a  similar  provision 
to  the  one  in  the  bill  just  vetoed  will 
be  included. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
puts  the  whole  case  upon  a  plane,  ad- 
mitting, and  even  inviting,  strong  de- 
bate. Whether  members  of  Congress 
will  be  willing  to  wait  until  the  time 
for  the  making  of  the  next  party  plat- 
forms before  renewing  the  fight  for  the 
literacy  test  now  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  will  proceed  in  the  next 
Congress,  if  the  veto  stands. 

But  if  the  veto  is  overruled  and  the 
bill  becomes  a  law,  the  opponents  of  the 
literacy  test  will  carry  a  fight  into  the 
next  Congress  to  have  this  feature  of 
the  bill  repealed;  and  if  they  fail,  the 
party  platforms  in  the  1916  campaign 
will  surely  have  to  declare  either  for  or 
against  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  President's 
literacy  test  veto  has  been  approved  by 
newspapers  and  individuals  with  little 
consideration  of  party  ties.  Editorial 
writers  have  described  as  shocking  the 
feature  of  the  measure  which  ignores 
the  debt  which  Americans  of  today  owe 
to  the  past  generations  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  came  to  this  country  in  many 


cases  with  little  or  no  education  but 
with  clean  bodies,  sound  minds,  and  a 
desire  to  engage  in  honest  toil  and  to 
strive  for  self-improvement. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  rec- 
ognizes many  admirable  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  "would  undoubtedly  en- 
hance the  efficiency  and  improve  the 
methods  of  handling  the  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  it 
relates."  But  he  considers  that  the  lit- 
eracy test  would  involve  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  policy  in 
which  has  been  expressed  "the  very  mis- 
sion and  spirit  of  the  nation  in  respect 
of  its  relations  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world."  He  bases  his  objection  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed are  unwise;  second,  that  in  im- 
posing these  restrictions  Congress  has 
not  received  a  mandate  from  the  people. 
He  says: 

"In  this  bill  it  is  proposed  to  turn 
away  from  tests  of  character  and  of 
quality  and  to  impose  tests  which  ex- 
clude and  restrict;  for  the  new  tests 
here  embodied  are  not  tests  of  quality 
or  of  character  or  of  personal  fitness, 
but  tests  of  opportunity.  Those  who 
come  seeking  opportunity  are  not  to 
be  admitted  unless  they  have  already 
had  one  of  the  chief  of  the  opportuni- 
ties they  seek — the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation. The  object  of  such  provisions 
is  restriction,  not  selection." 

The  message  of  the  President  shows 
that  he  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  various  persons  who  have  fought 
the  literacy  test  both  before  committees 
of  Congress,  and  also  in  the  special  pub- 
lic hearing  which  the  President  granted 
to  500  men  and  women,  social  workers, 
labor  leaders,  and  publicists,  who  crowd- 
ed the  historic  east  room  of  the  White 
House  on  January  22. 

The  three-hour  argument  was  divided 


equally  between  opponents  and  su 
porters  of  the  bill,  and  the  time  was  co 
trolled  by  Frank  Morrison,  secreta 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labc 
and  representatives  of  those  who  favon 
the  bill,  and  by  Representatives  Galliv; 
of  Massachusetts,  Sabath  of  Illinois,  ar 
Goldfogle  of  New  York,  who  oppose 

J.  H.  Patten,  of  the  Farmers'  Nation 
Union,  appeared  for  his  organizatic 
and  for  the  National  Grange,  and  w« 
the  first  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bil 
Dr.  Stewart  Paton  of  New  York  aj 
peared  as  the  representative  of  varioi 
organizations  of  alienists,  eugenic  st 
cieties,  and  state  boards  of  health,  an 
favored  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  th 
literacy  test  would  check  the  spread  o 
insanity. 

The  opposition  was  opened  by  Reprt 
sentative  J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Penn 
sylvania,  who  stated  the  objection  o 
the  German,  German-American,  Italiar 
Polish,  Jewish  and  other  organization 
against  the  bill.  He  declared  that  then 
is  sufficient  exclusion  in  existing  laws 
Professor  Larned  of  the  University  o 
Pennsylvania  opposed  the  bill  because 
he  said,  the  literacy  test  would  shut  ou 
the  farmers  of  Europe  who  were  needec 
in  this  country  and  would  let  in  the 
worst  class  of  people. 

Representative  W.  Bourke  Cockran  oi 
New  York  was  the  final  speaker  for  the 
opposition  to  the  literacy  test,  and  de- 
clared that  no  claims  could  be  proven 
that  immigration  had  harmed  the  coun- 
try. 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  Am- 
erican Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
right  hand  man  of  Samuel  Gompers. 
closed  the  argument  for  the  supporters 
of  the  bill.  He  said  that  employers 
want  two  men  for  every  job  in  order  to 
keep  wages  down,  that  the  standard 
wages  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled  la- 
bor in  the  United  States  are  the  result 
of  many  years  of  organized  work,  am 
that  American  workmen  cannot  suppor 
a  family  on  the  wages  accepted  by  for 
eigners  without  lowering  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

In    spite    of   the   possible    over-ridi 
of  the   veto,   opponents   of  the   bill 
lieve     that     a     great     step     has 
taken     by     the     President    toward 
breaking  down  of  the  movement  to 
ply  the  literacy  test  to  immigrants. 

The  House  immigration  commit 
has  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three 
to  report  favorably  the  immigration  bil 
vetoed  by  the  President  back  to  th 
House,  and  with  this  recommendatioi 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  the  nee 
essary  two-thirds  majority  vote  to  pas 
it  over  the  President's  veto.  It  will  b 
much  harder  to  obtain  the  necessar 
two-thirds  in  the  House  than  it  will  i 
the  Senate  where  there  is  a  determine 
group  of  strong  Democratic  leaders  le 
by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  o 
Mississippi  who  will  argue  strongly  i 
favor  of  retaining  the  literacy  test. 
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HE  ROCKEFELLER  INTERESTS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 
PHILANTHROPY-By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  SECOND  WEEK  of  the  hear- 
ngs  of  the  United  States  Commission 
>n  Industrial  Relations  in  New  York 
>pened  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
>n  the  stand.  A  Rockefeller  as  a  wit- 
icss  would  command  attention  at  any 
ime,  but  here  his  testimony  was  called 
for  at  the  end  of  the  Colorado  strike  and 
in  the  heels  of  the  Denver  hearing, 
>vhere  the  doings  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
md  Iron  Company  were  particularly  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  the  commission. 
The  younger  Rockefeller  not  only  rep- 
resents his  father  as  a  director  of  the 
,'olorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  but 
is  chairman  of  the  board  which  admin- 
isters the  $100,000,000  given  by  the  lat- 
ter into  the  hands  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  in  the  early  fall  an- 
nounced an  inquiry  into  industrial  re- 
lations as  one  of  its  lines  of  activity. 

It  was  a  week  of  unexpected  things. 
Perhaps  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  three  days  young 
\Ir.  Rockefeller,  although  subjected  to 
,i  most  rigid  and  searching  inquiry,  in 
imblic,  as  to  his  acts,  his  fitness  for  his 
responsibility,  and  his  motives,  pre- 
served an  air  of  unruffled  calmness  and 
HII  unvarying  courtesy.  Yet  it  was  one 
of  the  things  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressive. 

No  less  so  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  confessed  himself  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  the  labor  policies  employed 
by  his  subordinates  in  Colorado,  and 
asked  the  commission  to  give  him  any 
information  in  its  possession  and  to 
make  suggestions  to  him  to  the  end  that 
he  might  better  discharge  his  responsi- 
bility and  contribute  to  an  improvement 
of  industrial  conditions. 

The  thing  for  which  probably  the 
public  was  least  prepared  was  the  fact 
that  he  met  and  talked  with  Frank 
Hayes,  John  Lawson,  Edward  Doyle, 
and  Mother  Jones,  representatives  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  then  invited  them  to  his  office 
that  he  might  talk  with  them  further. 
This  was  a  new  turn  of  affairs,  for  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  in  whom  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said  he  had  all  confidence  and 
whose  judgments  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept, from  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
refused  to  meet  these  same  people.  In- 
deed, they  refused  even  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  them  when  they  could 
avoid  it. 

At  this  result,  the  observer  and  the 
public  are  in  somewhat  of  a  muddle. 
What  opinion  shall  they  have  of  it  all? 
Is  Mr.  Rockefeller  setting  out  to  change 
his  attitude  toward  labor?  Does  he 
really  want  to  know  the  facts,  and  is 
he  going  to  meet  labor  half  way? 

It  was  evident  at  the  Denver  hearing 
that  the  commission  was  much  inter- 
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ested  in  the  bulletins  that  were  issued 
during  the  summer  by  the  committee  of 
coal  mine  managers  in  Colorado,  and  it 
was  there  that  it  developed  that  Ivy  Lee, 
formerly  executive  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
now  a  member  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
personal  staff,  had  prepared  the  bulle-> 
tins  in  question.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was 
asked  about  this  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Lee. 

"We  felt  last  spring,"  said  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, "that  the  public  was  not  receiv- 
ing the  facts  regarding  Colorado.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  most  large  cor- 
porations to  maintain  silence.  The  feel- 
ing has  grown  in  recent  years,  however, 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know." 

For  this  reason  he  said  that  he  had 
made  inquiry  as  to  where  he  could  find 
some  one  competent  to  direct  a  publicity 
campaign.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Lee  and  made  arrangements  with 
him  to  take  charge  of  publicity  work  re- 
garding the  Colorado  strike. 

The  latter  was  then  put  in  touch  with 
the  Colorado  operators  who  furnished 
him  the  material  which  was  published  in 
the  bulletins.  The  Colorado  operators 
were  to  pay  the  costs  of  this  publicity 
and,  if  they  felt  that  they  could,  they 
were  also  to  pay  the  salary.  The  terms 
of  employment,  however,  were  arranged 
by  the  younger  Rockefeller  and  the 
$1,000  a  month  salary  advanced  from 
the  elder's  personal  account.  "We 
considered  the  matter  so  important,"  said 
the  witness,  "that  we  were  willing  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  if  necessary." 

After  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  left  the 
stand,  Mr.  Lee  was  called  as  a  witness 
and  he  corroborated  the  previous  testi- 
mony regarding  the  manner  in  which  he 


came  to  be  employed.  The  bulletins  be- 
gan to  appear  in  June,  but  Mr.  Lee  did 
not  go  to  Colorado  to  investigate  until 
August  when  his  vacation  began.  He 
then  went  out  and  spent  three  weeks  in 
conferences  with  the  operators  and  their 
attorneys. 

He  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  that 
he  did  not  talk  to  any  of  the  strikers  or 
with  a  single  disinterested  person.  He 
explained  this  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  there  only  to  present  the  operators' 
side  of  the  case. 

For  a  day  and  a  half  the  commission 
interrogated  the  younger  Rockefeller  re- 
garding his  relations  with  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  in  the  light  of 
the  general  statement  of  principles  as 
to  industrial  relations  made  in  the  writ- 
ten statement  with  which  his  testimony 
began  (p.  480).  Charman  Walsh,  who 
conducted  the  examination,  inquired 
as  to  his  idea  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  stockholders  and  directors  for 
labor  conditions  in  the  properties  which 
they  control.  Like  most  of  the  directors 
of  large  corporations  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Mr.  Rockefeller  stated  thai 
.the  duties  of  stockholders  consisted  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  election  of  di- 
rectors; that  the  directors'  business  was 
to  select  the  executive  officials,  and  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  executive  of- 
ficials to  operate  the  property  with  a 
free  hand. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  stated  that  he  had  at- 
tended but  one  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  since  he  had  been  a  member, 
and  the  last  time  he  visited  the  Colorado 
property  was  ten  years  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  received  information  through  the 
executive  officials  alone. 

His  answers  to  specific  questions 
showed  how  far  he  carried  this  view  of 
responsibility  in  leaving  matters  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  mines  in  Colo- 
rado exclusively  to  the  judgment  of  the 
executive  officials. 

When  he  was  asked  whether  unions 
should  be  organized,  he  said  that  he  be- 
lived  in  collective  bargaining,  but  was 
unable  to  define  it  so  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  unions. 

When  asked  if  organizers  should  be 
permitted  to  go  where  men  work  and 
talk  to  them  about  unionism,  he  said 
that  that  would  be  a  matter  upon  which 
only  the  executive  officials  would  be 
competent  to  pass. 

He  expressed  himself  as  being  in  com- 
plete ignorance,  not  only  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  unions,  but  as  to  conditions  of 
labor  in  Colorado. 

He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  how 
long  the  steel  workers  in  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  plant  at  Pueb- 
lo are  required  to  work  nor  whether 
any  of  them  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
or  seven  days  a  week. 

He  was  not  sure  whether  a  seven- 
day  week  would  be  a  bad  thing  unless 
it  were  kept  up  for  quite  a  while. 
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He  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
houses  owned  by  the  company  nor  the 
rents  charged. 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  system  in 
vogue  for  compensating  men  who  are 
victims  of  industrial  accidents.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  facts  regarding  political 
corruption  and  company  control  in 
southern  Colorado. 

He  never  had  heard  of  a  speech  by 
an  attorney  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
coal  operators,  made  before  entering 
such  employment  in  which  the  attorney 
specifically  charged  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  with  absolutely  dom- 
inating politics  in  southern  Colorado. 

He  never  had  heard  of  Jeff  Farr, 
sheriff  of  Huerfano  County,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  commission  in  Denver 
that  he  had  appointed  326  deputy  sher- 
iffs in  the  year  1913  before  the  strike 
began  and  turned  them  over  to  the  coal 
companies,  who  armed  them,  paid  them, 
and  gave  them  orders. 

He  never  had  heard  the  charge,  he 
said,  that  executive  officials  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  had  vio- 
lated the  law  and  he  had  not  read  the 
list  of  grievances  which  were  the  basis 
for  the  recent  strike. 

Union  Policies 

When  asked  about  union  policies  such 
as  the  check-off,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said 
that  he  did  not  know  the  facts  and  was 
"wholly  incompetent"  to  discuss  them. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
check-off  is  now  used  by  the  executive 
officials  of  his  company  for  store  bills, 
hospital  dues,  and  so  on.  He  did  not 
knew,  he  said,  whether  or  not  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  maintains 
a  blacklist,  but  he  should  oppose  keep- 
ing such  a  list  if  it  were  sent  to  other 
companies. 

Frequently  Chairman  Walsh  had  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions. When  they  called  not  only  for 
specific  facts,  but  for  specific  opinions 
based  on  assumed  facts,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler was  exceedingly  tenacious  in  keep- 
ing within  the  limits  of  his  personal 
knowledge  and  manifested  great  perti- 
nacity of  purpose  in  constantly  answer- 
ing questions  by  somewhat  relevant  gen- 
eral views  instead  of  directly  replying  in 
a  way  which  might  have  run  counter  to 
the  positions  taken  by  operating  men. 
For  example,  in  answer  to  the  question 
"Should  a  man  be  discharged  for  his 
labor  views?"  he  replied:  "Every  man 
should  be  free  to  hold  any  opinion  he 
wishes."  To  the  question:  "Do  you  be- 
lieve in  free  speech?"  he  replied:  "I 
do."  But  when  asked  whether  an  in- 
dustrial company  should  control  the 
schools  and  churches  he  replied  that 
such  control  existed  only  in  remote  min- 
ing communities  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  community  itself  take 
charge  of  those  activities.  "But,"  he 
said,  "if  the  choice  lay  between  no 
church  services  at  all  and  having  the 


minister  paid  by  the  company,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  him  paid  by  the  company." 
Chairman  Walsh  read  for  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's benefit  the  letter  that  President 
Welborn  wrote  to  Starr  J.  Murphy,  in 
which  he  said,  referring  to  the  minister 
at  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  who  had  been  criti- 
cizing the  company:  "We  have  thought 
somewhat  of  changing  the  minister  at 
Sunrise."  Mr.  Walsh  asked  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller what  had  been  done — whether  the 
minister  had  been  discharged.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  unable  to  state. 

When  asked  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller 
would  vote  to  discharge  an  executive 
official  if  that  official  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  the  minister,  the 
witness  replied  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  him  to  pass  judgment  without  having 
specific  facts  upon  which  to  pass. 

He  was  asked  by  what  methods  em- 
ployes may  have  their  rights  insured  in 
the  absence  of  organization.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said  that  he  could  not  answer  this 
question  because  he  had  "no  formulated 
views."  The  chairman  referred  to  the 
statement  of  John  C.  Osgood  of  the  Vic- 
tor-American Fuel  Company  that  if  a 
man  did  not  like  conditions  he  could 
quit  his  job  and  go  somewhere  else. 

"Could  not  a  political  autocracy," 
Chairman  Walsh  asked,  "be  justified  as 
logically  on  the  ground  that  the  sub- 
ject could  go  elsewhere?" 

"I  am  not  a  student  of  government," 
replied  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

A  similar  question  asked  by  Chairman 
Walsh  was,  "Can  the  employer  be  trusted 
to  safeguard  voluntarily  and  at  all  times 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  men  ?"  "I 
think  the  employes  should  have  a  voice," 
said  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  question  was 
then  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  a  specific  answer  was  requested.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  stated  that  he  had  not 
studied  those  questions  sufficiently  to  ex- 
press himself.  He  had  not  gone  into  it 
carefully  and  his  opinion  would  be  of 
no  value.  A  third  time  the  question  was 
asked  and  this  time  the  witness  simply 
stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  answer  it 
but  could  not.  This  was  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion when  Mr.  Rockefeller  resumed  the 
stand  he  said  that  he  had  been  consider- 
ing the  matter  during  the  lunch  period 
and  it  had  become  clearer  to  him. 

"The  answer,"  he  said,  "of  course,  is 
no." 

But  it  was  seldom  that  answers  of 
this  kind  were  forthcoming  on  the  stand. 
The  commission  was  faced  with  the 
known  facts  of  industrial  abuse  in  Colo- 
rado, with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement 
of  general  principles  widely  divorced 
from  those  facts;  his  consistent  profes- 
sion that  as  a  director  the  facts  were 
unknown  to  him,  the  responsibility  that 
of  the  executive  officials  in  whom  he 
had  confidence ;  that  he  had  stood  by 
them  throughout  the  strike ;  and  that  he 
now  proposed  to  acquaint  himself  with 


the  facts  of  industrial  relations  by  tl 
new  inquiry  of  the  Rockefeller  Found 
tion. 

The  chairman  asked  a  series  of  que 
tions  designed  to  indicate  whether  c 
not  in  the  future  the  witness  would  u 
his  power  as  a  director  to  bring  abo- 
an  end  to  unreasonable  and  unfair  coi 
ditions.  Question  after  question  was  asl 
ed  as  to  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller  wou 
vote  to  discharge  an  executive  offici, 
if  it  were  shown  to  him  that  he  had  dor 
this  or  that  improper  or  unjust  thin: 
All  of  these  questions  were  based  upc 
charges  which  actually  have  been  lai 
at  the  door  of  officials  of  the  Colorad 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

In  every  case  Mr.  Rockefeller  replie 
that  he  would  disapprove  of  such  at 
tions,  but  he  would  not  state  that  h 
would  vote  to  discharge  the  official,  o 
the  ground  that  he  would  want  to  hav 
the  official  before  him  and  to  hear  hi 
statement  before  making  a  decision. 

As  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ignorance  re 
garding  conditions  in  Colorado — an. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu 
iness  of  that  ignorance,  for  he  has  no 
been  in  Colorado  for  ten  years — it  ha 
been  pointed  out  by  many  that  it  wa 
a  courageous  thing  that  Mr.  Rockefelle 
was  willing  to  go  upon  the  stand  and  re 
veal  the  basis  of  information  upon  whicl 
he  had  unquestioningly  presumed  to  dis 
charge  the  responsibilities  which  were 
his  as  a  director  in  a  Company  employ 
ing  12,000  men.  It  seems  to  me,  too 
that  it  took  qualities  of  a  no  mean  ordei 
to  "stand  the  gaff"  as  the  witness  did. 

One  cannot  fail,  however,  to  recal; 
that  as  short  a  time  ago  as  April,  1914. 
this  same  witness  was  the  acknowledged 
spokesman  in  the  East  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  was  giving 
to  the  press  statements  championing  the 
very  policies  concerning  the  facts  am 
relations  of  work,  upon  which  he  now 
confesses  himself  to  be  in  ignorance. 

A  new  willingness  to  be  open-minded 
once  the  strike  is  over  and  he  is  releasee 
from  responsibility  to  his  operating  of 
ficials,  and  go  his  own  gait — a  con 
venient  shelter  from  public  disapprova 
once  he  and  they  have  won  opprobrium 
— these  two  interpretations  found  fre 
quent  expression  from  those  who  lis 
tened  to  the  testimony.  It  would  take 
a  hearing  a  year  from  now  to  bring  ou 
which  is  the  correct  one. 

Wages  and  Dividends 

In  discussing  wages  Mr.  Rockefelle 
said  that  the  returns  to  capital  had  been 
less  adequate  than  those  to  labor.  In  th 
twelve  years  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Sr.,  has  owned  stocks  and  bonds  in  th 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  he  ha 
received  an  average  annual  return  o 
only  2-3  of  1  per  cent  on  the  stock  and 
per  cent  on  the  bonds,  making  a  ne 
yearly  return  of  3y2  per  cent  on  th 
money  invested. 

Bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  actua 
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money  return  to  the  Rockefellers  was, 
nevertheless  $9,000,000,  during  a  period 
in  which  labor  received  $92,000,000  in 
wages,  Chairman  Walsh  asked:  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  12,000 
jrkers  should  receive  ten  times  as 
uch  in  wages  as  one  stockholder  re- 
eived  during  the  same  time  in  inter- 

and  dividends?" 

Chairman  Walsh  directed  Mr.  Rocke- 
ller's  attention  to  a  letter  written  dur- 
the  strike  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
ublished  in  THE  SURVEY  of  January 
and  read  a  paragraph  in  which  he 
icpressed  the  opinion  to  Mr.  Rockefel- 
that  the  stimulus  to  immigation  to  be 
nticipated    during    the    European    war 
ould   make   the   unions   "change   their 
olieies,"    laying   less   stress   on    recog- 
tion  and  more  on  holding  their  stand- 
ds    of    pay    and    hours.    Mr.   Walsh 
Iced  the  witness  whether  this  did  not 
to  be   a  suggestion  that   "on   ac- 
unt  of  competition  with  pther  labor,  it 
ould  be  an  error  to  deal  with  them  and 
hat    if   you    waited    long    enough    you 
uld  win." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  replied  that  that  point 
lid  not  impress  him,  but  admitted  that 
he  gathered  from  the  letter  that  it  would 
be  "unwise  for  unions  to  take  aggres- 
sive action"  at  a  time  when  the  economic 
interests  of  the  country  did  not  justify 
it.  What  did  impress  him  in  the  letter, 
he  said,  was  the  suggestion  made  as  to 
new  and  more  co-operative  relations  be- 
tween managers  and  men  in  Colorado, 
grievance  committees,  etc.,  suggested  by 
Mr.  King,  and  the  witness  read  the  letter 
in  full. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  testified  that  Macken- 
zie King  had  been  selected  to  have 
charge  of  it  because  he  was  the  best  man 
that  they  could  find  for  the  work.  He 
stated  that  the  investigation  was  desir- 
able partly  because  he  and  others  felt 
the  need  of  being  informed  on  the  very 
subjects  regarding  which  he  had  earlier 
in  his  testimony  pleaded  ignorance.  The 
witness  stated  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  any  information  whatever  regard- 
ing the  scope  or  the  method  of  the  in- 
vestigation because  that  was,  he  main- 
tained, entirely  out  of  his  hands  and 
that  Mackenzie  King  is  absolutely  free 
to  take  it  up  in  the  manner  that  seems 
to  him  advisable. 

Philanthropic  Activities 

Turning  to  the  philanthropic  activi- 
ties of  the  Rockefellers,  the  witness 
stated  that  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  was  established  two  years 
ago  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  ST.,  with  a 
fund  of  $100,000,000,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  which  administers  it. 
Besides  the  chairman  the  trustees  in- 
clude : 

John    D.    Rockefeller,    Sr.: 
F.  T.  Gates, 
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President  H.  P.  Judson  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity ; 

Wyckliffe  Rose,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Commission; 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  former  president  of 
Harvard  University; 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York  city; 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  head  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research ; 

Starr  J.  Murphy,  member  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.'s,  "personal  staff"; 

C.  O.  Heydt,  private  secretary  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.; 

Jerome  D.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  all  but  two  of  these  trustees, 
Charles  W.  Eliot  and  A.  Barton  Hep- 
burn, are  closely  associated  with  the 
Rockefellers,  either  as  employes  or  as 
directors  of  activities  which  are  largely 
beneficiaries  of  the  Rockefeller  fortune. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  stated  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  secure  men  of  "vision, 
experience,  and  enthusiasm;"  that  va- 
cancies are  filled  by  members  of  the 
board,  and  each  trustee  serves  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
chairman  was  whether  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  such  privately  endowed  foun- 
dations might  become  a  menace,  and  if 
so  what  regulation  is  desirable. 


"I  have  been  thinking  how  to  make 
this  foundation  .of  service,"  answered 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  "and  I  have  given  no 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  menace." 
He  replied  to  the  question,  however,  by 
stating  that  the  legislature  may  modify 
or  abolish  the  charter.  "I  have  such  con- 
fidence in  democracy,"  said  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, "that  I  believe  the  people  will  act 
in  any  way  necessary." 

The  chairman  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  application  was  made  to  Con- 
gress for  a  federal  charter  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1910  and  that 
a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives incorporating  the  foundation.  Be- 
fore passing  the  bill,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  were  added : 

1.  The  right  was  reserved  for  Con- 
gress to  make  such  restrictions  as  it 
might  deem  in  the  public  interests. 

2.  The   fund   was  limited   to  $100,- 
000,000. 

3.  The  income  was  not  to  accumu- 
late but  was  to  be  expended  year  after 
year. 

4.  The   foundation  might  distribute 
its  funds  after  fifty  years,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  do  so  after  one  hundred 
years,  if  Congress  so  desired. 

5.  The  trustees  were  to  be  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

{Continued  »n  page  Jj/p.l 
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THE  commission  has  asked  my  views 
as  to  what  extent  the  stockholders 
and  directors  of  a  corporation  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  labor  conditions  which 
exist  in  it  and  for  the  social  conditions 
which  are  produced;  how  generally  and 
in  what  manner  such  responsibilities  are 
assumed  by  stockholders  and  directors; 
and  in  actual  practice  how,  and  upon 
what  general  basis,  the  labor  policies 
of  large  corporations  are  determined. 

The  responsibility  of  stockholders  is 
practically  limited  to  the  election  of 
directors.  They  have  no  power  to  elect 
officers,  to  employ  labor,  to  make  con- 
tracts or  to  intervene  directly  in  the 
management  of  the  business.  A  large 
stockholder,  however,  is  able  to  exercise 
considerable  moral  influence  over  the 
directors  and  officers  and  is  responsible 
for  exercising  that  influence  properly. 

The  directors  are  responsible  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  business,  they 
have  the  power  to  elect  officers  and  to 
determine  the  policies  of  the  business. 
All  large  business  has  to  be  organized. 
The  responsibility  has  to  be  divided  and 
vested  in  various  officers,  and  the  offi- 
cers have  to  be  given  powers  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibilities.  These 
responsibilities  are  in  general  divided 
in  such  a  way  that  the  directors  at- 
tend principally  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  corporation,  leaving  the  actual 
conduct  of  operations  to  the  officers. 

Labor  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are 
within  the  control  of  a  corporation,  are 
matters  for  which  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  are  primarily  responsible 
and  with  which  they,  by  reason  of  their 
experience  and  their  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts,  are  best  qualified  to 
deal. 

Labor  policies  are  initiated  and  deter- 
mined by  the  officers,  whose  efficiency  is 
largely  measured  by  the  harmony  and 
good  will  which  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes. It  is  not  customary  to  submit 
labor  policies  to  a  board  of  directors  for 
action.  Conference  regarding  them  is 
often  had  with  the  directors  or  execu- 
tive committee  at  the  instance  of  the 
officers  and  suggestions  are  made  to  the 
latter  by  both  these  bodies. 

A  business  to  be  successful  must  not 
only  provide  to  labor  remunerative  em- 
ployment under  proper  working  condi- 
tions, but  it  must  also  render  useful 
service  to  the  community  and  earn  a  fair 
return  on  the  money  invested.  The 
adoption  of  any  policy  toward  labor, 
however  favorable  it  may  seem,  which 
results  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  discontinuance  of  its  work, 
is  as  injurious  to  labor  which  is  thrown 
out  of  employment,  as  it  is  to  the  public 
which  loses  the  services  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  -the  stockholders  whose 
capital  is  impaired. 

Social  conditions  surrounding  an  in- 
dustry depend  upon  many  factors  other 
than  labor  conditions.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  a  corporation  located  in  a  thick- 
ly settled  and  highly  organized  commun- 
ity depends  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  the  corporation  to  the  other  factors 
in  the  community.  Where  the  activities 
of  a  corporation  are  carried  on  in  new 
and  undeveloped  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, social  conditions  are  largely  influ- 
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enced  by  the  attitude  of  the  corporation 
and  its  officers  and  the  corporation  is 
required  to  provide  for  many  things 
which  in  a  more  settled  community 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

Since  these  questions  have  a  special 
significance  in  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned because  of  events  in  Colorado,  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the  Commission 
to  make  a  statement  in  reference  there- 
to which  will  help  to  further  answer  the 
questions  asked. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen  out  of  the 
Colorado  situation  will  have  observed 
that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make 
it  appear  that  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise a  kind  of  absolutism  over  the  coal 
industry  in  Colorado  and  particularly 
that  I  have  sought  to  dictate  a  policy 
of  non-recognition  of  unions.  An  at- 
titude toward  industry  and  toward  labor 
such  as  is  here  implied  is  so  abhorrent 
to  me  personally  and  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  my  whole  purpose  and 
training,  that  I  cannot  allow  these  al- 
legations to  pass  unnoticed  without  at 
least  outlining  my  responsibilities  as  I 
have  viewed  them  and  my  obligations  as 
I  have  sought  to  discharge  them. 

While  it  has  been  said  .that  I  have 
exercised  an  absolute  authority  in  dic- 
tating to  the  management  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  it  has  also 
been  said  that  I  have  been  too  indiffer- 
ent and  that  as  a  director  I  should  have 
exercised  more  authority.  Clearly,  both 
cannot  be  true. 

What  are  the  facts? 

First,  with  reference  to  my  attitude 
toward  labor  unions:  I  believe  it  to  be 
just  as  proper  and  advantageous  for 
labor  to  associate  itself  into  organized 
groups  for  the  advancement  of  its  legiti- 
mate interests,  as  for  capital  to  combine 
for  the  same  object.  Such  associations 
of  labor  manifest  themselves  in  promot- 
ing collective  bargaining,  in  an  effort  to 
secure  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions, in  providing  machinery  whereby 
grievances  may  easily  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  individual  be  taken  up 
with  the  management. 

Sometimes  they  provide  benefit  fea- 
tures, sometimes  they  seek  to  increase 
wages;  but  whatever  their  specific  pur- 
pose, so  long  as  it  is  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  employes,  having  al- 
ways due  regard  for  the  just  interests 
of  the  employer  and  the  public,  leaving 
every  worker  free  to  associate  himself 


with  such  groups  or  to  work  ind< 
pendently,  as  he  may  choose, — I  favc 
them  most  heartily. 

Combinations  of  capital  are  sometime 
conducted  in  an  unworthy  manner,  con 
trary  to  law  and  in  disregard  of  th 
interest  both  of  labor  and  the  public 
Such  combinations  cannot  be  too  strong 
ly  condemned  nor  too  vigorously  deal 
with.  Although  combinations  of  thi: 
kind  are  the  exception,  such  publicity  ii 
generally  given  to  their  unsocial  act; 
that  all  combinations  of  capital,  how- 
ever rightly  managed  or  broadly  bene- 
ficent, are  thereby  brought  under  sus- 
picion. 

Likewise,  it  sometimes  happens  thaj 
combinations  of  labor  are  conducted 
without  just  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  employer  or  the  public,  and  method's 
and  practices  adopted  which,  because 
unworthy  or  unlawful,  are  deserving  of 
public  censure.  Such  organizations  of 
labor  bring  discredit  and  suspicion  upon 
other  organizations  which  are  legitimate 
and  useful,  just  as  is  the  case  with  im- 
proper combinations  of  capital,  and  they 
should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  I  should 
be  the  last,  however,  to  allow  the  oc- 
casional failure  in  the  working  of  the 
principle  of  the  organization  of  labor  to 
prejudice  me  against  the  principle  itself 
for  in  that  principle  I  strongly  believe. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  or 
ganization  of  labor  and  of  large  bus 
ness,  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  th 
interest  of  labor  and  capital  alike,  wil 
it  seems  to  me,  be  best  advanced  by 
whatever  stimulates  every  man  to  do  the 
best  work  of  which  he  is  capable;  by  a 
fuller  recognition  of  the  common  inter- 
est of  employers  and  employed;  and  by 
an  earnest  effort  to  dispel  distrust  and 
hatred  and  to  promote  good-will. 

As  respects  the  question  of  the  recog- 
nition or  non-recognition  of  labor  unions 
in  Colorado,  my  attitude  has  been  in 
conformity  with  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed relative  to  the  responsibilities 
of  stockholders,  directors  and  managers. 
The  hiring  and  discharging  of  men  and 
the  framing  of  agreements  as  respects 
the  same  are  functions  which  I  have  re- 
garded as  rightfully  belonging  to 
management  and  not  to  the  stockholder 
or  directors.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
Iron  Company  has  been  managed  on  tli 
principle.  The  decision  of  the  office 
with  respect  to  the  recognition  of 
union  was  reached  without  any  cc 
sultation  or  communication  with  me,  ar 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  their  decisic 
until  after  the  strike  had  been  declare 

The    correspondence    between    mys 
and   the   officers   of  the   Colorado   Fue 
and  Iron  Company  during  the  strike  ha 
been   produced  before  this   Commissic 
and  is  now  public.     If  one  thing  mor 
than  another  is  shown  by  the  letters  e: 
changed,   it   is   that,   as   respects   cone 
tions  of  employment  and  the  interest 
the  company's  employes,  I  have  soug, 
to  inform  myself  and  have  not  hesitate 
to    make    suggestions    looking    towar 
more  adequate  representation  on  the  pa 
of  the    employes    and    participation  1 
them  in  the  determining  of  matters  per 
taining  to  their  working  conditions. 

It  is  not  less  apparent,  however,  that 
I  have  studiously  avoided  anything  that 
[Continued  on  page  524.} 
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P//E  old  nick-name  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  new  and  stirring  signifi- 
cance in  this  year  of  1915;  for  strong  and  clearly  cut  issues  are 
before  Senate    and   House    of    Representatives  which   convene   in 
Harrisburg-^issues  which  will  have  counterparts  in  many  another 
state  house  this  -winter. 

Three  succeeding  articles  in  the  series,  of  which  this  is  the  first, 
will  deal  with  state  care  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  immigration. 

In  assembling  the  material  for  these  articles  and  putting  it  be- 
fore people,  THE  SURVEY  is  co-operating  with  a  group  of  forward- 
looking,  state-wide  organisations  in  Pennsylvania. — EDITOR. 


WAS  a  "doubler"  in  a  textile  mill 
in  an  industrial  town  in  north- 
east Pennsylvania.  For  two  days 
I  had  noticed  the  ill-matched 
ulders  of  the  frail-looking  fifteen- 
jrear-old  girl  who  brought  the  empty 
bobbin-trays  to  my  frame.  I  had  watch- 
ed her  as  she  deposited  these;  as  she 
lifted  two  full  trays  to  her  left  shoulder, 
mounting  the  stairs  to  the  second-story 
spinning  room. 

All  day  she  absorbed  my  attention  as 
she  carried  this  fifteen-pound  burden  up 
and  down  the  stairs.  Finally,  I  asked 
her  how  long  she  had  done  this  work. 
When  she  told  me  that  for  a  year  this 
had  been  her  special  job,  I  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  crooked  shoulders  of 
this  little  textile  worker. 


are  in  Pennsylvania  11,214 
girls  and  boys  working  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  textile  industry  and 
over  seven  times  that  number  working 
in  all  the  industries  of  the  state.  But 
Pennsylvania  has  drawn  a  deep  breath. 
She  has  set  out  to  crown  years  of  effort 
with  acts  which  shall  once  for  all  place 
her  working  children  beyond  the  pitfalls 
of  premature  or  hazardous  labor  that 
have  hitherto  marked  their  pilgrimage 
into  the  industrial  world.  She  has  re- 
solved that  no  longer  shall  her  condi- 
tions cause  her  to  appear  black  among 
the  northern  states  on  the  sociologist's 
chart  and  in  the  economist's  analysis. 

In  making  this  final  effort  it  is  neces- 
sary to  review,  for  the  last  time  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  the  facts  as  they  now 
stand.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  now 
employed  the  greatest  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years,  in  any  state  in  the 
country.  With  82,125  wage-earning  boys 


and  girls,  she  more  than  triples  the  rec- 
ord of  textile  Massachusetts,  and  nearly 
doubles  that  of  New  York,  sustaining  a 
similar  unenviable  leadership  in  the  act- 
ual proportion  of  working  children  in 
the  child  population.  Pennsylvania  is 
moreover  unique  in  withholding  from  a 
large  portion  of  her  working  children 
even  the  protection  which  she  provides 
for  adult  women.  Here  alone  are  little 
boys  discriminated  against  or,  as  the  an- 
tagonists of  reform  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, "allowed  the  unrestricted  privi- 
lege" of  working  an  indefinite  number 
of  daily  hours,  fifty-eight  weekly  hours, 
and  throughout  the  night,  though  adult 
women  are  protected  from  working  be- 
yond ten  hours  a  day,  fifty-four  hours  a 
week,  and  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  in 
manufactures. 

Fortunately,  though  incidentally,  slight- 
ly more  than  one-third  of  the  wage- 
earning  children  receive  a  degree  of  this 
protection,  not  in  response  to  the  appeal 
of  their  childhood,  but  because  their  la- 
bor falls  within  the  class  of  "employment 
of  females"  regulated  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1913,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
which  have  just  been  cited.  The  group 
thus  affected  embraces  29,128  girls  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  whose  hours  are  the  same  as  those 
of  adult  women, — the  only  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  immature  girls  being 
that  those  who  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  not  work  in  any  em- 
ployment (telephone  operating  excluded) 
after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Pennsylvania's  complete  dereliction 
toward  her  46,404  working  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  is  revealed 
by  a  bulletin  of  the  1910  Federal 
Census  of  Occupations,  published  late  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  From  the  extended 
list  detailed  in  this  census  report,  the 
eight  more  important  occupations  em- 


ploying over  seven-tenths  of  all  the  boy 
workers  are  here  recorded : 

Boys 
14  to  16 

Agriculture  (working  out) 5,023 

Apprentices  to  various  trades 3,401 

Coal  mines  and  collieries 7,439 

Glass   factories    1,432 

Textile  trades   3,518 

Blast  furnaces  and  mills 1,121 

Messenger   and    office    boys    (tele- 
graph  and   general ) 6,202 

Clerks  in  stores  and  clerical  work.    3,121 


Total  in  8  occupations 31,257 

The  first  two  occupations  in  the  list 
are  generally  admitted  as  acceptable 
types  of  employment  for  young  boys,  al- 
though grave  doubts  may  well  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  occasional  exploitation 
of  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In- 
stances have  come  within  the  writer's 
experience,  which,  if  duplicated  to  any 
degree,  would  certainly  justify  the  in- 
clusion of  agriculture  among  the  trades 
to  be  regulated  by  child  labor  legislation. 
Apprentices  are  cared  for  substantially 
by  the  rules  of  trades  unions  in  practi- 
cally all  trades  in  which  apprenticeship 
exists. 

Let  us  fix  attention  on  the  remaining 
occupations.  A  comparison  of  them 
with  those  of  other  recognized  industrial 
states  shows  no  such  variety  of  indus- 
tries demanding  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren. The  one  group  of  young  workers 
remaining  constantly  large  in  all  the 
states  is  that  of  messenger  and  office 
boys.  Aside  from  this,  one  or  two  occu- 
pations stand  out  as  child-employing  in- 
dustries, and  then  the  number  drops  to 
a  few  hundreds. 

New  Jersey  is  stamped  by  textile  man- 
ufacturing. In  Massachusetts,  that  in- 
dustry overshadows  all  other  occupa- 
tions, the  next  group  being  the  young 
shoe-workers.  New  York  bulks  large 
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in  two  employments:  office  and  messen- 
ger service,  which  use  nearly  10,000 
boys,  with  one-half  that  number  of 
sewing-machine  operatives.  Illinois  con- 
centrates on  the  same  lines. 

Other  states  manufacture  glass,  but 
Pennsylvania  alone  exploits  nearly  three 
times  as  many  boys  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  as  do  any  one  of  her  rival  com- 
monwealths— Ohio,  West  Virginia,  In- 
diana, Illinois.  In  the  mining  of  coal, 
Pennsylvania  again  far  outstrips  her 
three  greatest  competitors — not  exclud- 
ing West  Virginia- — in  the  proportion  of 
boys  employed.  In  the  most  important 
textile  industries,  the  same  unenviable 
pre-eminence  persists.  In  worsted  and 
woolen  mills,  for  instance,  Pennsylvania 
employs  more  than  twice  as  many  chil- 
dren (girls  as  well  as  boys)  in  propor- 
tion to  adults  as  does  Massachusetts;  in 
silk  manufacturing,  the  proportion  of 
working  children  is  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania's greatest  competitor. 

II 

D  UT  figures  and  percentages,  although 
oppressive  by  their  sheer  magni- 
tude, fail  to  visualize  the  personalities  of 
these  growing  girls  and  boys,  or  the 
duties  which  fill  their  days,  or  their  fit- 
ness and  preparation  to  meet  such  duties. 

Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  are  doubtless 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  character- 
istic demands  of  the  important  child- 
employing  industries,  and  it  is  only  nec- 
essary here  to  recall  those  features 
which  make  more  poignant  the  need  for 
regulation  and  care.  The  boy's  part  in 
preparing  coal  for  the  market  requires 
his  presence  in  the  dust-laden  atmos- 
phere of  the  coal  breaker,  where  his 
duty  is  to  pick  slate  particles  from  the 
stream  of  broken  coal  as  it  descends 
the  chute.  Many  a  little  fellow,  look- 
ing up  at  the  writer  from  his  cramped 
position,  has  vainly  tried  to  make  him- 
self heard  above  the  roar  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  rattle  of  descending 
coal. 

In  "dry  breakers,"  which  predominate 
and  in  which  the  coal  is  not  moistened, 
the  air  is  so  dust-laden  as  completely  to 
obscure  vision  in  certain  places;  and  so 
dust-covered  are  the  boys'  faces  that  at 
first  glance  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  strangers.  Soap 
and  water  easily  remove  the  grime  from 
the  children's  hands  and  necks  and 
cheeks — but  not  the  black  particles  from 
their  lungs.  Continuous  breathing  of 
dust,  in  the  stooping  posture  required  by 
the  work,  involves  a  double  strain  upon 
a  growing  boy  which  loudly  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  his  exposure 
to  it.  The  large  extent  of  the  anthra- 
cite vein  in  Pennsylvania  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  immense  number  of 
boys  employed. 

In  glass  manufacture,  the  special  haz- 
ard of  the  boy's  work  is  exposure  to 
extremes  of  heat,  with  high  tension 


work.  The  demands  upon  him  vary  with 
the  "job"  to  which  he  is  assigned,  and 
the  nature  of  the  article  he  helps  to 
produce.  If  he  is  working  in  a  glass 
bottle  or  lamp  chimney  factory,  he  niay 
spend  his  hours  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
blower,  opening  and  shutting  molds;  or 
he  may  be  a  "cracker-off  boy,"  snapping 
cooling  glass  from  the  end  of  a  blow- 
pipe; or  his  work  may  keep  him  at  the 
"glory-hole,"  if  it  is  his  task  to  reheat 
the  mouth  of  the  article  for  its  shaping 
by  the  finisher. 

The  most  usual  work  of  boys — especi- 
ally in  the  table-ware  factories — is,  how- 
ever, "carrying-in"  or  rushing  each  piece 
of  ware  to  the  lehr,  where  it  may  be 
properly  tempered.  This  is,  indeed, 
high  pressure  work,  and  nothing  may 
divert  a  carry-in  boy  for  a  moment  from 
his  absorbing  occupation ;  so  that  a  ques- 
tion directed  as  he  starts  to  the  lehr,  is 
usually  answered  on  his  return.  Run- 
ning is,  of  course,  the  normal  diversion 
of  a  boy,  but  not  running  at  high  ten- 
sion, balancing  delicate  articles  in  his 


victimized  in  its  interests. 

In  the  textile  industries,  the  nature 
the  physical  strain  varies  considerabl 
according  to  the  branch  of  the  indust 
and  the  character  of  the  child's  occup 
tion.     In  cotton  or  woolen  mills,  the 
work  may  keep  the  children  in  a  lint  ar 
dust-laden  atmosphere;  in  silk  mills,  tt 
danger  may  lie  in  the  extreme  humidit 
often  necessary  for  the  adequate  prepi 
ration  of  the  silk.    In  the  adjoining  rooi 
of  a  silk  mill,  in  which  the  writer  sper 
several  days  at  work,  a  group  of  foui 
teen-year-old  girls  stood  "lacing" — ths 
is,   intertwining  with   tape  the   finishe 
skeins  of  silk.     In  itself  the  work  wa 
not   arduous   and   constituted  no   strai: 
except  that  of  standing  throughout  tei 
hours.    But  for  convenience  the  childrei 
had   been     given     a   corner — separate! 
from  it  only  by  an  imperfect  partition— 
of   the   steam   room,   where   the   silk   ii 
made  pliable    for   succeeding  processes 
These  girls  therefore — summer  and  win- 
ter— spent  their  daylight  hours  in  a  reek- 
ing steam-filled  atmosphere. 


WORKING  CHILDREN  IN  Six  INDUSTRIAL  STATES* 
Sewing-                       Boots   Messengers 

Machine 
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and 

Textile 

Operatives 

Glass 

Shoes 

Office  Boys 

Totals 

Ohio  

326 

785 

495 

784 

1,830 

4,220 

New  Jersey  .... 

3,115 

981 

393 

223 

1,756 

6,468 

Illinois  

...-.             172 

1,500 

203 

266 

4,679 

6,820 

Massachusetts 

9,243 

734 

20 

2,187 

2,502 

14,686 

New  York  

2,068 

4,278 

145 

473 

9,928 

16,892 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

11.214 

2,343 

1.435 

810 

6.202 

22,004 

'In  all  the  industries,  except  gla 

;s  manufacturing   and 

messenger    service,    the 

figures 

Include  both  boys 

and  girls. 

hands,  in  a  super-heated  atmosphere, 
and  at  an  hour  when  all  children  should 
be  at  home  and  in  bed.  For  all-night 
work  by  boys  is  retained  in  the  glass 
works  of  Pennsylvania — an  undesirable 
distinction  still  shared  with  West  Vir- 
ginia, among  glass-producing  states. 

The  boy's  hard-pressed  activity  among 
the  glowing  furnaces  stops  suddenly  be- 
fore the  chill  dawn  breaks,  anywhere 
from  2:15  to  4:15  a.m.  He  then  has  the 
alternative  of  walking  to  his  home, 
which  may  be  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  works ;  or,  if  permitted,  of  curl- 
ing up  near  the  furnace  and  -keeping 
warm  until  daybreak.  For  a  week  he  leads 
this  abnormal  existence ;  then  for  a  week 
on  the  day  shift,  he  works  when  the  day 
world  is  working  and  sleeps  when  his 
sisters  and  brothers  sleep.  His  life  is  a 
constant  effort  at  re-adjustment;  and 
a  story  told  later  in  this  article  indi- 
cates how  a  mother's  eye  was  quick  to 
detect  the  reaction  on  her  child,  even  as 
the  cumulative  and  more  scientific  evi- 
dence of  physicians  forms  a  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  system. 

The  table  on  this  page  indicates  how 
far  the  glass-manufacturing  states  have 
cast  off  this  relic  of  barbarism  in  the 
treatment  of  young  boys.  It  cannot  be, 
as  defenders  of  the  present  system 
would  persuade  us,  that  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  this  industry  must  live  or  die  ac- 
cording as  children  are  or  are  not 


Each  occupation  thus  has  its  special 
hazard  for  growing  children— greater  or* 
less  according  to  its  demands  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  management  in  con- 
serving human  machinery.  In  almost  all 
processes,  disheartening  monotony  is  not 
the  least  injurious  experience  for  a  nor- 
mal, active  child.  Hazards  and  mon- 
otony alike  are  aggravated  unconscion- 
ably by  long  hours  and  night  work.  To 
strike  at  both,  the  Pennsylvania  Child 
Labor  Association  will  present  to  the 
Legislature  a  bill  which  will  end  this 
state  of  affairs  once  for  all  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  measure  provides  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  forty-eight-hour  week  for 
all  children  under  sixteen  working  in 
employments  other  than  domestic  serv- 
ice in  private  homes,  and  farming,  and 
prohibits  work  after  8  p.  m.  or  before  6 
a.  m.  in  all  such  occupations  without  ex- 
ception. It  then  takes  into  account  the 
extra  moral  hazard  of  the  messenger 
service,  and  prohibits  boys  under  twenty- 
one  from  engaging  in  this  work  after 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  or  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  now  unregulated  street  trades  are 
included  in  the  measure,  which  pre- 
scribes a  fourteen-year-old  limit  for 
these,  as  for  other  occupations,  and  pro- 
hibits work  after  eight  at  night  or  be- 
fore six  in  the  morning  for  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 
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The   bill    does   not   contain   provision 
t   for  such  machinery  of  enforcement  of 
i  the  street  trade  regulations,  as  badges  or 
other  devices.     It     is     hoped,  however, 
that  some  such   machinery   for  making 
this  a  workable  provision,  based  on  the 
I  experience    of    other    states,    will    be 
amended  into  the  bill  before  it  becomes 
I  a  law. 

Ill 

the  face  of  the  variety  of  demands 
placed  upon  them,  and  on  so  great  a 
e,  the  growing  children  of  Pennsyl- 
ia  should  not  only  be  guarded  as  the 
,t  precious   asset   in  the   state's   na- 
wealth,   but  should  be  started  on 
T  careers  as  producers,  with  a  par- 
arly   Careful     equipment  of   mental 
physical  fitness. 

t  the  children  speak  for  themselves 
in  two  communities  typical  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  state:  Philadel- 
phia, which  employs  nearly  one-third  of 
the  gainfully  occupied  children  of  Penn- 
sylvania (excluding  those  in  agricul- 
ture) ;  and  Wilkesbarre,  a  characteristic 
middle-sized  industrial  city. 

In  Wilkesbarre,  a  close  range  survey, 
under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Atherton, 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  au- 
tumn, by  a  group  of  civic  and  philan- 
thropic people.  The  most  striking 
fact  brought  out  regarding  the  work- 
ing children  of  this  town  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants  is  that  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  those  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  (21.9  per  cent)  had  left 
school  for  work  below  the  legal  age  of 
fourteen  years;  while  an  almost  negligi- 
ble number  (6.8  per  cent)  waited  until 
they  were  fifteen  years  old. 

The  detailed  study  was  made  only  of 
the  girls  and  showed  that  the  mass  of 
them  go  to  work  from  the  seventh  grade 
of  school.  The  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Polish  families  lower  this  standard  by 
two  grades,  while  the  Welsh  inhabitants 
keep  most  of  their  girls  at  school  until 
they  reach  the  eighth  grade. 

The  impetus  to  leave  school  for  work 
seems  to  be  very  little  different  among 
Wilkesbarre  families  from  what  we  have 
been  led  to  expect  in  industrial  centers. 
Poverty  and  necessity  undoubtedly  play 
their  part,  especially  in  a  mining  com- 
munity of  a  state  which  has  no  work- 
men's compensation  law.  But  this  part 
is  not  so  important  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, and  is  further  reduced  by  a  scru- 
tiny of  the  family  incomes  of  the  girls. 
Where  the  weekly  income  per  capita, 
after  rent  had  been  deducted,  fell  to 
less  than  $2,  "necessity"  was  usually 
given  as  the  reason  for  taking  the  child 
from  school.  Many  parents  and  chil- 
dren advanced  this  reason  also  when  the 
per  capita  income  rose  to  $3  and  over; 
and  one  woman  fell  back  on  the  same 
excuse  although  the  earnings  per  person 
in  the  family,  reached  $7. 

The  old  story  of  the  inability  of  the 
school  curriculum  to  hold  the  child  was 
told  over  and  over  again  in  the  fre- 
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quently  expressed  desire  of  the  parent 
to  allow  a  girl  to  remain  at  school  if 
only  the  child  had  "wanted"  or  even 
"consented";  and  still  further  illumina- 
tion is  shed  on  the  public  estimate  of 
the  school's  value,  in  the  apparently  har- 
monious decision  of  both  parent  and 
child  in  two  cases  where  work  was 
sought  and  school  abandoned  as  a 
remedy  for  poor  health !  The  report 
does  not  state  whether  these  girls  were 
restored  to  health  by  the  change  from 
class-room  to  factory. 

Wilkesbarre  is  shown  to  be  typical  of 
the  anthracite  belt  in  that  the  silk  in- 
dustry employs  a  larger  proportion  of 
young  girls  than  any  one  occupation 
(12  per  cent  of  all  employed)  and  that 
the  fathers  of  one-quarter  of  these  girls 
are  employed  in  mining.  The  relation 
of  poverty  and  coal-mining,  a  dan- 
gerous and  uncompensated  occupation, 
appears  in  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  families  of  the  working  girls 
report  less  than  $2  per  capita  income  a 
week,  and  18  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  families  are  dead.  A  community  of 
this  character  doubtless  presents  the  ex- 
treme case  of  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
child  labor. 

In  Philadelphia  we  know  from  the 
freshly  gathered  facts  of  the  1914  school 
census,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  16,607  working 
girls  and  boys  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  have,  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  been  contributing  their 
young  vitality  to  Philadelphia's  indus- 
tries. Added  to  these  are  3,000  children 
in  domestic  and  agricultural  occupations, 
who  bring  the  whole  group  of  youthful 
wage-earners  approximately  to  20,000. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  children  are 
distributed  through  the  various  fac- 
tories of  the  city>  the  textile  trades  by 
themselves  claiming  very  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  this  entire  group. 

A  comparison  of  this  grouping  with 
the  occupation  in  other  large  cities,  as 
given  in  the  1910  Census  Report  on 
Occupations,  indicates  that  a  decidedly 
greater  proportion  of  children  go  into 
manufacturing  industries  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  Boston,  Chicago,  or  New  York; 
and  the  massing  of  children  in  one  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  textile  trades  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  not  approached  elsewhere. 
Another  incidental  but  interesting  com- 
parison between  these  recent  figures  and 
those  gathered  in  1910,  shows  that  while 
girl  workers  have  increased  by  about 
600  in  these  four  years,  there  has  been 
more  than  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
boy-workers,  amounting  to  over  1,000. 

Philadelphia  is  to  be  judged  not  only 
by  the  numbers  of  children  at  work  at 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  but  by  their 
preparedness  for  wage-earning  careers, 
and  by  the  amount  of  surveillance  exer- 
cised over  them  by  the  public  schools 
until  they  are  sixteen  years  old — the 
period  of  the  school's  legal  guardian- 
ship. 


For  many  years,  the  lack  of  a  physical 
standard  for  children  beginning  to  work 
has  been  keenly  felt  by  those  who  have 
come  into  personal  relation  with  girls 
and  boys  as  the  door  of  the  school-house 
was  closing  behind  them.  At  one  such 
point  of  contact,  the  Industrial  Better- 
ment Bureau  of  the  Consumers'  League, 
a  voluntary  organization,  has  been  at- 
tempting to  do  for  a  few  of  these  chil- 
dren what  the  public  school  authorities 
should  officially  do  for  the  whole  twenty 
thousand.  Among  the  girls  and  boys 
whom  mere  fortunate  chance  has  direct- 
ed to  the  Consumers'  League,  have  been 
sufferers  from  incipient  and  active 
tuberculosis,  anemia,  chorea,  and  sub- 
normal mental  condition,  as  well  as 
victims  of  industrial  neglect  who  come 
with  crushed  hands  or  missing  fingers 
as  the  result  of  the  first  few  weeks  of 
work. 

Sometimes  a  mother's  good  sense  has 
come  to  the  rescue,  as  in  the  earlier 
clays  of  this  undertaking  when,  on  a 
snowy  night,  a  woman  walked  two  miles 
with  her  fifteen-year-old  son,  a  pale, 
anemic  looking  boy,  in  order  to  find  some 
work  to  take  the  place  of  his  job  in  a 
glass  factory. 

"He  sweats  so  at  the  work,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  then  has  to  go  out,  that 
he's'  always  having  colds.  I'd  rather  he 
had  another  kind  of  job,  even  if  it  didn't 
pay  so  good." 

An  Italian  girl  seeking  advice  as  to 
securing  work,  gives  as  her  eighteen 
months'  record  since  her  first  work  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  following  oc- 
cupations: cigars,  laundry,  paper-boxes, 
shirt-waists,  men's  shirts  and  pants.  A 
physical  examination  revealed  incipient 
tuberculosis  of  over  a  year's  standing 
and  a  present  tendency  toward  epileptic 
insanity.  A  fourteen-year-old  girl  with 
a  record  of  three  industries,  tried  and 
discarded  in  as  many  months,  was  found 
on  a  medical  examination  following  a 
complaint  of  rheumatism,  to  have  car- 
diac trouble  which  a  continuance  of  her 
work  would  have  critically  affected.  A 
girl,  just  turned  fifteen,  reports  that  she 
cannot  stay  at  school  on  account  of  St. 
Vitus'  dance,  and  comes  armed  with  a 
certificate  asking  for  employment.  The 
mother,  quite  able  to  take  care  of  the 
child,  is  now  temporarily  persuaded  not 
to  send  Anna  to  work  against  the  phy- 
sician's orders. 

Such  individual  instances  of  unfitness 
for  work  are  piled  up  to  an  appalling 
degree  by  a  series  of  physical  examina- 
tions of  applicants  for  employment  cer- 
tificates, carried  on  experimentally  at  the 
Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  during 
three  months  of  the  past  summer,  by  a 
special  corps  of  physicians  detailed  by 
the  Medical  Inspection  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and 
the  Bureau  of  Health. 

Of  the  3,954  children  examined  during 
these  weeks,  236  were  temporarily  re- 
fused certificates  until  necessary  atten- 
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tion  had  been  given  to  eyes  and  feeth,  and 
seventeen  certificates  were  withheld  al- 
together because  of  definite  serious  or- 
ganic defects  or  disturbances.  Physical 
defects  varying  in  degrees  of  seriousness 
were  noted  in  a  large  number  of  other 
cases,  with  recommendations'  for  medical 
treatment — leaving  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  to  whom  certificates  were 
granted,  with  a  perfect  physical  record. 

There  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  careful  medical  supervision 
of  a  child  while  in  school  under  the 
daily  surveillance  of  a  teacher,  and  the 
legal  neglect  which  permits  this  child, 
still  a  ward  of  the  state,  to  be  plunged 
without  a  test  of  physical  ability,  into 
an  industrial  environment  not  only  care- 
less of,  but  too  often  affirmatively  in- 
jurious to,  the  child's  health  and  well- 
being. 

The  mental  fitness  of  a  child  for  wage 
earning  is  vaguely  defined  in  the  exist- 
ing child-labor  law  and  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  employment  certificates  as 
"ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  intelligently."  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "intelligently"  is 
necessarily  wide,  and  must  indeed  be 
elastic  to  admit  some  of  the  pitiful  re- 
sponses to  the  simple  test  propounded 
to  the  young  applicant. 

IV 

p  OR  some  time  Philadelphia  has  been 
developing  machinery  designed  to 
enable  the  school  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
upon  every  child  until  the  sixteenth 
birthday  ends  the  state's  guardianship. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
pulsory Education  was  such  in  name 
rather  than  in  fact.  A  loosely-knit  city 
department,  with  forty-three  attendance 
officers  scattered  over  as  many  haphaz- 
ard districts,  going  their  individual 
ways  and  keeping  their  records  in  their 
forty-three  separate  homes,  has  given 
place  to  a  compact  organization  with  a 
single  central  office  holding  together  ten 
districts  of  school  superintendency. 
Each  of  these  has  an  officer  assigned  to 
it  with  headquarters  situated,  wherever 
possible,  in  the  same  building  as  that  of 
the  school  superintendent. 

The  work  done  by  this  bureau  which 
most  nearly  affects  child-labor,  consists 
of  gathering  the  school  census  and  is- 
suing employment  certificates. 

In  the  latter  activity,  contact  is  so 
close  that  the  bureau's  work  is  neces- 
sarily hampered  by  the  defects  in  the 
present  child-labor  law.  Already  the 
lack  of  a  physical  or  adequate  mental 
test  for  fitness  to  begin  work,  has  been 
discussed.  That  is  serious  enough.  But 
after  a  child  has  received  a  certificate, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  statutes  to  prevent  his  being 
completely  lost  to  the  public  school, 
though  the  school  is  still  officially  re- 
sponsible for  his  welfare. 

A  certificate  may  have  been  granted 
for  a  girl  to  perform  work  which  is 
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1824 — Committee  appointed  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  inquire  into  expediency  of 
requiring  manufacturers  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  children  under  twelve  years  old, 
employed  by  them.  Bill  introduced  but 
no  action  taken.1 

1827 — Bill  to  inquire  into  expediency  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  education  of  children 
in  manufacturing.  Passed  House,  failed 
in  Senate. 

18Si — Motion  adopted  to  inquire  into  effect 
of  work  on  children  under  fourteen  years, 
and  the  limitatin  of  work  to  eight  hours 
a  day.     No  further  action, 
1837 — Senate    committee   recommends    action 
and  provides   for  -study   of   conditions  in 
Philadelphia   and  Pittsburgh. 
18S8 — Report     of     Senatorial     Investigating 
Commission  recommends: 

1.  Ten-year    age  limit  for  factory  work. 

t.  An  educational  requirement. 

S.  A    ten-hour   day   for   children    under 

sixteen. 

Failed  of  passage. 

18^8 — Petition  with  Sj500  names  presented  to 
House,  preying  for  the  passage  of  a  ten- 
hour     law — law     enacted.        Twelve-year 
age  limit  set  for  textile  factories.     Ten- 
hour  day  (rigid)  prescribed,  with  certain 
exemptions  for  children  over  fourteen, 
(Note    opposition,    that    "this    act    would 
drive    Philadelphia    factories    over    to 
Camden.") 

1849— -Minimum  age  raised  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  years.  Tefchour  day  prescribed 
for  all  under  sixteen  years,  and  classes 
of  manufacturing  included  were  extended. 
Employment  for  more  than  nine  months 
in  any  one  year  prohibited  for  children 
under  sixteen,  school  attendance  for  three 
months  being  obligatory. 
1855 — Sixty-hour  week  limit  set  for  all  under 
twenty-one  years  of  aye,  and  a  day  aver- 
aging ten  hours. 

1887 — Scope  of  law  widened  to  include  mills, 
factories,  and  mines,  but  age  limit  low- 
ered from  thirteen  to  twelve  years. 
1889 — Sixty  hours  a  week  set  as  limit  in 
factories  or  mercantile  establishments  for 
minors  under  twenty-one.  Also  a  twelve 
year  minimum  age  in  these  employments. 
Affidavit  of  age  required  from  parent  or 
guardian.  Some  provision  for  enforce- 
ment. 

1897 — Certificate  of  school  attendance  re- 
quired from  minors  unable  to  read  and 
write  English. 

1901 — Educational  requirement  of  1897  modi- 
fled  and  weakened. 
1903 — Bill   introduced; 

Ten-hour   day  and  flfty-flve-hour  week. 
Fourteen-year    age    limit. 
Night  work  prohibited. 
Educational  requirements  strengthened. 
Documentary  evidence  of  age  and  affi- 
davit. 

Failed  (died  in  Senate  Committee). 
1904- — Pennsylvania   Child   Labor   Committee 
formed,  and  exhaustive  investigation  made 
throughout  state. 

1905 — Bill  drawn  by  Child  Labor  Committee: 
1.  Thirteen-year  age  limit,  based  on  rec- 
ord evidence  of  age. 
I.  Prohibition    of    night    work    for    all 

children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
S.  Extension  of  legal  protection   to  all 
children    regularly    employed    in    in- 
dustry  and   commerce. 
Bill  introduced    by    Central   Union    of 
Textile  Workers: 

1.  Age   limit  of  fourteen  years. 

2.  Rigid    ten-hour    day,    and    flfty-flve- 
hour  week. 

Law  as  enacted: 

1.  Raised  age  to  fourteen  years. 

S.  Prescribed  a  maximum  twelve-hour 
day  and  sixty-hour  week. 

S.  Prohibited  night  work  for  children 
under  sixteen,  exempting  "continuous 
industries,"  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments two  weeks  before  Christmas. 

4.  Provided  for  employment  certificate 
to  be  issued  by  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection  or  school  superintend- 
ent, and  to  contain  record  evidence 
of  age,  as  well  as  affidavit.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  evidence  might  be  substi- 
tuted by  certain  educational  qualifica- 
tions, (This  led  to  a  decision  of  un- 
constitutionally the  following  year, 
and  the  entire  provision  was  thus 
made  inoperative.) 

1907 — Amendment  to  existing  act  presented 
by  Department  of  Factory  Inspection: 

1.  Prescribed  a  ten-hour  day  and  sixty- 
hour  week. 

2.  Made   no    change   in    night    work   re- 
strictions. 


S.  Exempted  operation  of  act  lor  twen- 
ty-flue days  on  request  of  75  per  cent 
of  employes. 

4.  Employment  certificates  issued  by  al- 
dermen and  justices  of  peace. 

J.  Poverty      exemption      for      children 

twelve  years  old. 
Bill  drawn  by   Child   Labor   Committee: 

1.  Prescribed  a  limit  of  ten  hours  a 
day  and  flfty-flve  hours  a  week.  (The 
ten-hour  limit  was  flexible,  to  admit 
of  half-holidays,  etc.) 

1.  Prohibited  night  work  after  7  p.  m. 
for  all  children  under  sixteen  years. 

3.  Required   issuance   of   certificates    by 
school     superintendent     alone,     with 
educational       requirements       (school 
grading),    and    certificate    of    health 
from  medical  inspectors. 

4.  Provided  for  citizen  prosecution  and 
the  imposing  of  proper  penalties  for 
violation  of  law. 

All  legislation  failed  of  enactment. 

1909 — Bills  presented  by  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation (one  for  mines  and  one  for  other 
industries): 

Required  reliable  proof  of  age  for  secur- 
ing employment  certificates. 
Restricted     issuance     of     certificates     to 
school  officials. 

Limited  hours  of  work  to  ten  in  a  day. 
Prohibited  night  work  for  all  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

1909 — Laws  enacted  (one  for  mines  and  one 
for  other  industries): 

1.  Regulated  employment  of  minors  in 
certain    hazardous    industries. 

2.  Limited   hours  of  work  for  girls  un- 
der eighteen  and  boys  under  sixteen, 
to  ten  a  day  (flexible)  and  fifty-eight 
hours   a   week. 

i.  Prohibited  night  work  for  -such  min- 
ors after  9  p.  m.,  excepting  "continu- 
ous industries"  for  boys. 

4.  Provided  for  issuance  of  employment 
certificates  by  sehool  officials  (includ- 
ing     private      and      denominational 
schools).      Abolished    fee    for    certifi- 
cates.    Required  ability  to  read  and 
write    English,    and    record    evidence 
of  age  as  qualification  to  secure  cer- 
tificate. 

1911 — Bills  rirawn  bv  Child  Labor  Association: 

1.  Night       messenger       bill — prohibited 
work   after  9  p.    m.    for  boys   under 
twenty-one  in   messenger  service. 

2.  "Glass    exception"   bill — repealed    ex- 
emption   of    certain    industries    from 
law  prohibiting  employment  of  boys 
under  sixteen  at  night. 

5,  Mines  bill — prohibited  work  inside  of 
coal  mines  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

1311 — Law  enacted:  Boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  prohibited  from  work  inside 
of  coal  mines. 

191S — Bill  Drawn  by  Child  Labor  Association: 

1.  Eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour 
week  for  all  children  under  sixteen. 

S.  Prohibition  of  night  work  after  7  p. 
m.  for  all  children  under  sixteen. 

S.  Prohibition  of  work  after  9  p.  m.  for 
girls  under  twenty-one  and  for  boys 
under  twenty-one  in  messenger 
service. 

j.  Prohibition  of  work  after  8  p.  m.  in 
street  trades  for  boys  under  sixteen. 

S.  Issuance  of  certificates  limited  to 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
or  deputy. 

G.  Employer  to  return  certificate  to  is- 
suing office  when  child  leaves  em- 
ployment. 

7.  School  record  required  showing 
child  has  passed  fifth  grade  in  school 
(or  equivalent  manual  training). 

S.  Physician's  certificate  required  show- 
ing physical  fitness. 

Measure  failed  completely  of  passage. 
Modification  of  existing  conditions  brought 
about  by  enactment  of  woman's  labor  law, 
as  follows: 

1.  Hours  of  work  for  girls  reduced  to  a 
fixed  ten  a  day  and  fifty-four  a  week. 
(Daily    hours    may    be    extended    to 
twelve  for  not  more  than  three  days 
im  a  week  in  which  legal  holidays  oc- 
cur and  are  observed.) 

2.  Night  work  prohibited  afttr  9  p.  m. 
for  girls  under  twenty-one  years  old. 

It.  Minimum  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  prescribed  for  lunch  period  for 
all  girls  (and  women). 

Present  status.  The  1909  child  labor  laws, 
with  the  one  amendment  of  lull  and  the 
modifications  cited  immediately  above. 

'For  the  record  of  1f(rl»lntion  prior  to  the 
year  1907,  w«  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  T/ynn 
Barnard's  History  of  Factory  Legislation  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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declared  to  be  not  injurious;  in  a  week, 
the  girl  may  be  employed  elsewhere  in 
environment  which  is  a  daily  menace 
her  health  and  safety.  A  boy  may 
;ave  the  office  of  the  bureau  with  a 

escription  of  his  immediate  job  on  his 
and  the  next  day  be  loafing  on  the 

reet  corner.    An  effort  to  prevent  such 

ccurrences  is  made  through  stated 
visits  from  the  attendance  officers  to  the 
homes  of  all  children  holding  work  cer- 
ificates.  But  the  word  of  a  parent  must 
relied  on  in  every  case  for  accuracy 

id  truth  of  the  information — qualities, 

th  of  which  are  occasionally  lacking. 

lus  the  recent  school  census  tells  us 
lat  of  3,715  children  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  reported  to  be 
neither  enrolld  at  school  nor  at  work, 
1,782  (ovr  50  per  cent) -were  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  "Tem- 

urarily  unemployed"  is  the  parents'  ex- 

mation  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  only  means  whereby  the  Bureau 

Compulsory  Education  will  be  enabled 
to  keep  its  grasp  on  the  children  up  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  is  the  return  by  the 
employer  to  the  bureau  of  a  child's  cer- 
tificate in  every  case  of  change  of  work. 

The  public  school's  hold  over  the  four- 
teen-year-old child  is  further  weakened 
by  the  permission,  specifically  granted  to 
private  and  denominational  schools,  to 
issue  working  certificates.  This  de- 
centralization of  responsibility  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  effective  organization, 
and  opens  the  door  to  unquestioned 
abuses.  This  fact  has  evidently  been 
realized  by  some  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church — notably  the  superin- 
tendent of  Catholic  schools  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh,  who,  since  May  1, 
1912,  has  issued  instructions  that  all  ap- 
plicants for  employment  certificates  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  public  school  au- 
thorities. He  is  vigilant  in  seeing  that 
his  instructions  are  followed.  In  Phila- 
delphia also,  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
follow  the  same  procedure,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Compulsory  Education  issues  a 
large  number  of  certificates  to  children 
from  parochial  schools.  The  extent  to 
which  this  occurs  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that,  although  60,000  children  are  en- 
rolled in  the  parochial  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  annual  number  of  certifi- 
cates last  recorded  by  them  was  only 
(approximately)  1,500,  whereas  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  issued  17,000  in  an 
enrollment  of  180,000. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
denominational  schools  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  legal  enactment,  standardi- 
zing a  practice  which  they  have  to  so 
large  an  extent  voluntarily  adopted — 
thus  making  the  public  school  system 
responsible  for  all  working  children  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age.  The  greater 
the  safeguards  drawn  by  the  approach- 
ing Legislature  around  children  as  they 
leave  school,  the  more  necessary  is  it 
that  no  group  of  children  shall  through 
unstandardized  methods  be  arbitrarily 


deprived   of   those   advantages. 

To  meet  this  need,  a  second  bill  is  to 
be  presented  by  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists 
of  educational  provisions,  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  will  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  eduction. 
This  measure  confines  the  issuing  of  all 
certificates  to  public  school  officials,  and 
raises  the  standard  of  certificate  require- 
ments in  four  important  respects : 

1.  It   requires    a   statement    from   the 
prospective  employer,  describing  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  the  child  will  be  en- 
gaged,  and   providing   further   that   the 
employer  shall  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  employment  certificate  in  writing, 
and   shall   return   it   by   mail   when   the 
child  leaves  his  employ. 

2.  It  prescribes  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tional standard. 

3.  It  provides  for  a  certificate  of  phy- 
sical fitness  for  the  prospective  occupa- 
tion, to  be  signed  by  a  physician  appoint- 
ed by  the  board  of  education. 

4.  It    strengthens    the    existing    docu- 
mentary evidence  of  age. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  for  the  issuance  of  vacation  em- 
ployment certificates  to  fourteen-year-old 
children,  physically  qualified,  who  are 
not  able  to  pass  the  educational  test. 
This  certificate  is  safeguarded  by  a 
specially  colored  form,  containing  the 
date  on  which  it  is  void  in  large  stamped 
type.  In  addition  to  these  most  essen- 
tial provisions  of  the  measure,  there  are 
many  improved  administrative  features. 

How  far  the  definition  of  mental  re- 
quirements can  be  expressed  wholly  in 
terms  of  school  grading  is  not  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  general  agreement. 
A  fourteen-year-old  applicant  for  work, 
doubtless  expressed  the  wise  opinion  of 
many  of  her  elders,  when  to  the  Indus- 
trial Betterment  Bureau  Superintend- 
ent's question,  why  she  was  seeking 
work,  she  explained,  "Well,  they  ain't 
teaching  much  in  school  now-a-days." 

So  may  many  a  physically  vigorous 
but  slow-minded  fourteen-year-old  girl 
or  boy  feel,  when  kept  for  successive 
terms  in  a  curriculum  which  does  not — 
in  their  minds — connect  with  anything 
in  real  life.  Setting  a  rigid  grade  stan- 
dard, such  as  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade,  may  well  mean  two  additional 
years  in  a  given  class,  equally  trying  to 
teacher  and  child,  until  the  sixteenth 
birthday  changes  the  unwilling  pupil 
into  a  wage-earner. 

Thus  it  was  with  a  fourteen-year-old 
boy  who,  term  after  term,  saw  his  class- 
mates pass  beyond  him,  yet  could  not 
pass  even  the  present  meager  test  of 
"intelligent  reading  and  writing."  Every 
few  weeks  he  appeared  at  the  Bureau 
of  Compulsory  Education,  pleading  for 
release  from  school.  One  day  he  ap- 
peared in  a  new  spotted  waist-coat  and 
red  tie,  asking  to  see  the  chief  person- 
ally. In  tones  of  the  utmost  importance 
he  announced  that  in  ten  days  he  would 
be  sixteen  and  begged  for  his  "freedom," 


on  the  plea  that  he  was  extremely  busy, — 
in  fact,  "had  one  of  his  men  outside 
now."  Overcome  by  curiosity,  the  chief 
went  out  to  discover  who  "one  of  the 
men"  might  be,  and  found  one  of  sev- 
eral agents — full-grown  men — who  were 
working  for  the  boy,  huckstering  fruit 
and  vegetables  through  the  city.  The 
ten  days  of  grace  were  granted. 

In  the  light  of  such  experience,  the 
criticism  of  a  rigid  grade  standard  de- 
mands a  sympathetic  attention.  The 
solution  is,  however,  not  the  removal  of 
a  single  stone  in  the  barrier  which  en- 
lightened child-labor  legislation  plans  to 
raise  against  industrial  exploitation  of 
our  children,  but  rather,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  barrier  into  a  bridge  over 
which  the  "hand-minded"  child,  prop- 
erly prepared,  may  cross  from  school  to 
industry. 

The  existence  of  such  opinion  as  has 
been  quoted  points,  not  to  a  weakening 
of  child-labor  laws,  but  to  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  positive  side  of  the  program 
of  which  these  laws  are  the  negative 
aspect — that  is,  a  development  of  voca- 
tional and  craft  education  on  a  gener- 
ous scale  in  the  public  school  system. 

This  opportunity  for  "doing  something 
real"  has  now  come  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  girl  or  boy  who  chafes  at  the  dul- 
ness  of  unrelated  learning  in  school- 
rooms, through  the  vocational  education 
law  enacted  in  1913.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, state  aid  amounting  to  two-thirds 
the  expenditure  of  the  local  community, 
up  to  $5,000  a  year,  is  granted  to  school 
districts  establishing  vocational  educa- 
tion departments. 

A  description  of  the  possibilities  thus 
opened  up  for  the  young  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  require  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Here,  there  is  only  space  to  men- 
tion the x  fact  that  the  need  has  been 
grasped  by  the  two  largest  cities 
in  the  state,  and  departments  of  voca- 
tional education  have  been  established 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  as  well 
as  in  twenty  towns  throughout  the  state. 
A  number  of  rural  districts  have  also 
established  agricultural  courses. 

Moreover,  the  opportunity  which  has 
thus  been  welcomed  throughout  the  state, 
is  greatly  strengthened  and  extended  in 
a  far-reaching  measure  for  the  creation 
of  compulsory  part-time  classes,  now 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  legislature 

V 

Although  this  constructive  movement  is 
thus  only  in  its  beginning,  it  is  apparent 
that  child  labor  legislation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  lagged  far  behind  positive, 
affirmative  action  in  the  child's  behalf. 
While  Pennsylvania  has  been  discussing 
the  undeniable  strain  of  long  hours  on 
young  children  twenty-one  other  states 
have  acted  on  the  knowledge  that  eight 
hours  of  work  a  day  is  enough  for  any 
growing  child.  Thus  is  Pennsylvania 
left — the  only  great  northern  industrial 
state — still  talking  about  the  matter. 
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This  is  not  because  of  lack  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  children's  friends. 
A  graphic  presentation  of  Pennsylvania's 
legislation  on  child  labor  from  its  in- 
ception, would  present  the  most  aston- 
ishing curves,  the  highest  level  for  regu- 
lation of  hours  being  the  starting  point 
of  the  curve  in  the  years  1848-9  for 
specified  industries.  Today,  after  sev- 
eral undulations,  the  curve  reaches  a 
point  slightly  lower  than  that  starting 
place,  sixty  years  ago. 

During  more  than  ten  of  these  years, 
advocates  of  child-labor  reform  have 
beaten  with  apparently  powerless  weap- 
ons against  the  wall  of  intrenched  op- 
position at  Harrisburg.  In  spite  of 
changing  conditions,  the  nature  of  this 
opposition  has  remained  about  the  same. 

"If  you  pass  this  radical  legislation, 
we  cannot  compete  with  less  hampered 
states,"  argued  opposing  manufacturers 
before  the  legislature,  seven  years  ago. 
'At  the  last  legislature  they  pleaded  the 
same  story,  although  in  the  meantime 
practically  all  the  most  powerful  com- 
petitive states  (as  appears  on  the  chart 
on  page  482)  had  gone  as  far  as,  or 
further  than  Pennsylvania  was  being 
urged  to  go. 

"Textile  work  is  not  laborious,  and 
the  conditions  in  the  mills  are  far  su- 
perior to  many  of  the  children's  homes 
— certainly  better  than  running  the 
street.  You  will  make  loafers  out  of 
those  children."  So  runs  a  perennial, 
quasi-social  appeal  which  has  been  al- 
most emotionally  urged  by  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  was  so  urged  in  1913, 
regardless  of  the  great  constructive 
work  for  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers  in  all  the  larger  communities 
of  the  state;  regardless  also  of  the  im- 
pressive stride  in  vocational  education 
and  part-time  class  work  which  as  an 
earlier  paragraph  indicates,  is  taking 
place  in  school  districts  throughput 
Pennsylvania. 


Ever  recurrent,  also,  is  the  panicky 
outburst  of  the  glass-manufacturers 
against  the  "destruction  of  their  indus- 
try" by  the  removal  of  the  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  at  night  from  the  works. 
Year  by  year  their  representatives  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  legislature 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  industry 
is  dependent  upon  such  labor  as  has  been 
described.  This  same  prediction  was 
made  with  equal  assurance  before  the 
legislature  of  1913,  in  spite  of  existing 
testimony  as  to  the  actual  outcome  of 
similar  legislation  in  other  glass  produ- 
cing states — which  in  no  case  have  suf- 
fered a  decrease,  and  in  several  cases 
have  reported  a  positive  increase  of 
growth  in  the  industry,  notwithstanding 
restrictive  legislation.  Thus  has  state 
after  state  adopted  the  more  enlightened 
standard,  leaving  Pennsylvania,  with 
West  Virginia,  clinging  to  a  barbarous 
tradition. 

The  one  all-pervasive  argument,  not 
confined  to  any  industry  or  any  group, 
is  the  simple  statement :  "The  wages  of 
these  children  are  needed  at  home." 
The  poverty  excuse  for  child-labor  is  co- 
existent with  the  first  efforts  at  child- 
labor  reform,  and  has  run  throughout  its 
history.  With  increasing  clearness,  and 
from  official  and  non-official  sources, 
through  the  years,  has  light  been  cast 
on  this  dark  side  of  the  child-labor  prob- 
lem. While  no  complete  presentation  of 
the  facts  thus  revealed  is  possible  here, 
this  we  know :  that,  after  the  frequently 
supposititious  cases  of  poverty  have  been 
counted  out,  there  does  remain  a  group, 
where  in  fact,  the  wages  of  the  children 
seem  necessary  to  maintain  family  life. 
But  the  problem  of  this  group  is  not  in 
any  sense  met  by  the  meager  earnings 
of  the  fourteen-year  old  child;  it  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved  intelligently  by  far 
different,  constructive  methods,  whether 
it  be  through  workmen's  compensation, 
mothers'  pensions,  or  other  measures 


yet  to  be  devised. 

Placing  the  burden  of  family  suppor 
under  modern  industrial  conditions  01 
an  unprepared  child  may  partially  solvi 
the  immediate  problem;  but  it  usual!} 
creates  a  still  graver  one  to  be  settlet 
sooner  or  later  by  the  communitj 
through  criminal  court,  tuberculosis 
sanatorium,  workhouse,  or  asylum  foi 
the  insane. 

The  program  presented  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  clear-cut 
and  simple.  Two  things  are  expected, 
as  the  long  overdue  right  of  the  work- 
ing children  of  Pennsylvania:  a  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  certificate  requirements. 

Whatever  struggle  may  await  the  ad- 
vocates of  these  measures,  of  one  point 
they  are  certain:  there  is,  among  the 
members  of  the  coming  Legislature,  a 
sense  as  never  before  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  child  labor  legislation. 
With  the  single  exception  of  local  op- 
tion, no  subject  of  public  interest  dur- 
ing the  autumn  has  been  more  continu- 
ously on  the  tongues  of  all  the  candi- 
dates— from  governor  to  county  officers 
— than  this  legislation. 

Moreover,  to  the  new  governor — com- 
ing, as  former  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  fresh  from  years 
of  contact  in  the  schools  with  the  very 
girls  and  boys  whom  Pennsylvania  has 
so  long  neglected — these  children  in- 
stinctively turn  as  their  natural  cham- 
pion. The  man  who  proclaimed  in  his 
inaugural  message  his  conviction  that  no 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
work  in  industry,  will  do  his  part  to  see 
that  these  children,  permitted  to  work 
by  a  public  opinion  less  advanced  than 
his  own,  are  at  least  safeguarded  by 
adequate  laws. 

These  are  the  sources  of  confidence 
of  those  who  are  prepared  to  dare  all 
things  to  win  at  last  this  fight  for  the 
children. 
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Itatus  of  Legislation  /» the  United  States 

By  Florence  Kelley 


I  HE  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
pending  case  of  the  Oregon 
minimum  wage  law  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  during  the  winter,  the 
oral  argument  having  been  heard  on 
December  17,  1914. 

Should  this  decision  be  adverse,  there 
vould  necessarily  follow  a  diversion  of 
nergy  to  the  task  of  changing  the  con- 
itution  in  order  that  American  women 
nay  be  protected  against  destitution 
vhile  working,  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wage-earning  men  and  women  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  England 
Iready  are  protected. 

If,  however,  as  is  confidently  hoped, 
he  decision   proves  to  be  a   favorable 
ne,  a  nation-wide  effort  for  the  enact- 
nt  of  statutes  modeled  more  or  less 
exactly  upon   that   of   Oregon  will   im- 
mediately follow.    During  the  year  1915, 
forty  legislatures  will  be  in  session. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  mo- 
ment for  presenting  the  argument  made 
by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  enlightening  analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish experience  by  John  A.  Hobson, 
one  of  the  ablest  economists  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  experience  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond of  Ohio  State  University,  who, 
following  the  example  of  Henry  Demar- 
est  Lloyd,  journeyed  to  those  distant 
lands  in  order  to  study  on  the  spot  their 
contribution  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  industrial  life  free  from  coincident 
industry  and  destitution.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission's  report  makes  it 
possible  to  bring  out  also  a  group  of  ar- 


ticles drawing  on  conditions  in  some  of 
the  most  congested  trades. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  status  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  in  the  United 
States  also  is  timely.  Until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  its  development  had 
proceeded  with  extraordinary  speed. 
The  subject  was  first  brought  forward 
as  ripe  for  action  in  this  country  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
March,  1910,  when  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  league's  ten  years  program,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Consumers' 
Leagues  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1908. 

In  the  same  year,  1910,  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans,  of  Boston,  enlisted  the 
local  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
and  worked  with  such  energy  that  the 
initial  state  commission,  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  already  prosecuting  its  first 
official  inquiry  in  1911. 

In  May,  1910,  at  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  Father  Ryan  of  St. 
Paul  Seminary,  Professor  Chapin  of 
Beloit  College,  and  the  writer  discussed 
the  general  subject  of  the  living  wage 
before  the  section  on  occupational  stan- 
dards, the  section  and  the  subject  being 
alike  new  to  the  conference. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  was  again 
included  among  the  constructive  pro- 
posals discussed  by  the  Conference 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May,  1912,  and 
recommended  to  the  political  parties  for 
incorporation  in  their  national  platforms 
in  that  presidential  year. 

Adopted  by  the  Progressive  party, 
minimum  wage  legislation  was  a  favorite 
subject  throughout  1913,  when  forty 


legislatures  were  in  session,  and  state 
commissions  were  authorized  to  estab- 
lish wage-rates  in  California,  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin.  Commissions 
were  authorized  to  prosecute  inquiries  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  legislation, 
or  as  to  the  living  wage  of  women  and 
minors,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Connecticut.  In  1915,  New  York,  Mis- 
souri, and  Michigan  have  made  public 
the  results  of  such  enquiries. 

Utah  dispenses  outright  with  Com- 
mission and  wage  boards,  and  estab- 
lishes a  flat  rate  of  wages  specified  in  the 
statute  for  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age, 
for  minors  over  16  years,  and  for  adult 
women. 

The  commissions  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota 
have,  during  1913  and  1914,  promulgated 
wage-rates,  and  the  difficulties  peculiar 
to  our  system  of  legislation  are  now  con- 
spicuously manifest. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
American  minimum  wage  legislation 
compared  with  that  of  England,  Au- 
stralia, and  New  Zealand  are  three :  The 
first  is  its  omission  of  men ;  the  second 
is  its  reference  to  the  welfare  of-  the 
people  as  a  whole;  the  third,  which  is 
responsible  for  both  the  others,  is  its 
subordination  to  the  courts  on  grounds 
of  constitutionality,  entailing  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  upon  American  states  the 
burden  of  proof  that  they  are  acting 
within  their  police  powers  when  they 
create  state  wage  commissions  and  wage 
boards  or  conferences.  In  several  states 
the  name,  "industrial  commission,"  or 
"industrial  welfare  commission,"  is  de- 
liberately intended  to  suggest  that  here 
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SPARE  THE  WAGE 
AND  SPOILTHE  WOMAN 


A  perfect! 

The  re  are 


good  woman  spoiU 


women  and  girls  working 
for$6a  week  and  less  in  the  United  States 

Do  you  know  what  living  in  cities  on  $6  per  week  means? 
It  means  being  HUNGRY  all  the  time 

CITY  GIRL'S  BUDGET  at »6  per  WEEK 

For  half  of  furnished  room  s  1.50 
>•  lunches  .70 

»>  dinners  and  breakfasts  2JO 
»  carfares  .60 

>•  laundry  and  clothing       1.00 

Total  »550 

No  woman  or  girl  can  live  and  thrive  in  cities  on  food 
at  Forty  cents  a  day,  or  13  cents  per  meal 


The  way  some  girls  are  obliged  tolive 
How  would  you  like  to  work  all  In  my  country  wehvetotxoW 

day  and  return  to  thisatmgm  Here  we  are  old  when  wt  an  young" 

No  woman  orgirl  can  live  and  thrive  if  she  has  no  privacy 

No  woman  orgirl can  live  and  thrive  if  she  has  no  recreation 

A  girl  can  have  proper  food.clothing.pn  vacy  and  recreation  if  she  has  a 

LIVING  WA&E 
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is  no  apparatus  intended  merely  to 
facilitate  haggling  between  employers 
a.id  employes,  .but  an  organ  of  the  whole 
of  society  created  to  serve  the  whole, 
by  protecting  the  health  and  morals  of 
women  and  minors. 

This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
laws  of  Oregon  and  Washington  with 
their  preambles,  which  set  forth  that: 
"The  welfare  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton [or  Oregon]  demands  that  women 
and  minors  be  protected  from  conditions 
of  labor  which  have  a  pernicious  effect 
upon  their  health  and  morals.  The  state 
of  Washington,  therefore,  exercising 
herein  its  police  and  sovereign  power, 
declares  that  inadequate  wages  and  un- 
sanitary conditions  of  labor  exert  such 
pernicious  effect." 

The  same  principle,  though  not  ex- 
plicitly stated,  underlies  the  laws  of 


California,     Colorado,     Minnesota,    and 
Wisconsin. 

Only  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  fol- 
low the  precedent  set  by  England  and 
Australia  in  requiring  that  the  commis- 
sion, in  making  determinations,  consider 
also  the  state  of  the  industry,  not  ex- 
clusively the  needs  of  working  women. 
Yet  these  states  express  their  sense  of 
need  that  the  public  participate  in  the 
process  of  wage  determination,  Massa- 
chusetts by  requiring  that  one  member 
of  the  commission  shall  be  a  woman, 
and  in  a  wage  board  (with  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  of  employes),  there  must  be  one 
or  more  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nebraska  provides  for  a  commission 
of  four  members,  including  the  govern- 
or, the  deputy  commissioner  of  labor, 
a  member  of  the  political  science  de- 


partment of  the  state  university,  anc 
one  citizen  of  the  state.  Of  these  four 
one  must  be  a  woman;  and  of  the  ad- 
visory board  in  any  industry,  with  not 
less  than  three  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  three  of  employes,  three 
must  be  appointed  members  of  the  com- 
mission. Both  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska limit  to  mere  publicity  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  rates  established  by  their  state 
commissions,  neither  fine  nor  imprison- 
ment being  prescribed. 

The  Wisconsin  statute  provides  that 
the  advisory  board  shall  be  so  selected 
as  "fairly  to  represent  employers,  em- 
ployes and  the  public." 

Obviously  this  solicitude  for  repre- 
sentation of  the  public  arises  less  from 
fear  that  its  interests  may  be  overlooked 
than  from  apprehension  lest,  without 
such  representation,  the  courts  may  hold 
minimum  wage  laws  alien  to  the  police 
powers  of  the  state. 

Despite  these  precautions,  however, 
progress  is  for  the  moment  halted.  Until 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  becomes  known,  no  legis- 
lature is  likely  to  experiment  farther  in 
the  new  field.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Minnesota  wage-rate  established  Octo- 
ber 23,  1914,  to  become  effective  Novem- 
ber 23,  has  been  met  by  a  temporary 
injunction  issued  by  Judge  Catlin,  of  the 
second  judicial  district  of  Minnesota,  on 
the  grounds  that,  "the  questions  present- 
ed are  important  and  doubtful,"  and  the 
pending  decision  in  the  Oregon  case  will 
"doubtless  dispose  of  all  the  main  ques- 
tions involving  the  Minnesota  statute." 

In  Washington,  the  statute  appears  to 
give  no  authority  to  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  and  learners.  When, 
therefore,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission fixed  one  wage-rate  for  adults 
of  ordinary  ability  and  a  rate  consider- 
ably lower  for  apprentices  and  learner 
employers  naturally  dismissed  older  en 
ployes  and  hired  cheaper  ones. 

This  is  a  detail  of  legislation  whic 
will    doubtless   be   worked   out   succe 
fully  in  Washington,  as  it  has  been  el; 
where,    by   giving     to    the    commissic 
power   to   determine   the   proportion 
apprentices    in    certain      industries 
ploying     unskilled     or     slightly     skille 
workers.      Meanwhile,    the    impressic 
has    been    industriously    conveyed 
this  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  inhere 
in  the  nature   of     all   such   legislatic 
which  inevitably  causes  hardship  by  dii 
placing  skilled  workers  with  half  skille 
throwing  out  the  unskilled  altogether ! 

In  Massachusetts,  the  first  wage-ra 
was  made  public  by  the  commissioi 
about  the  time  when  the  war  began, 
the  industrial  depression  was  locally  ir 
tensified  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  dyes 
for  textiles,  and  by  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets.  The  industry  selected,  brush- 
making,  was  very  small,  one  which  ap- 
pears to  be  shrinking  in  Massachusetts, 
and  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  de- 
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ictive  competition  of  convict  contract 
jr.    Finally,  the  bristles  used  are  im- 
ted  largely  from  Russia  and  the  sup- 
of  raw  material  was  crippled.     Un- 
sloyment  is  now  rife  in  this  wretched 
istry,  as  in  so  many  more  important 
and  here,  too,  the  public  is  asked 
jelieve  that  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
)loyed  workers  are  attributable  to  the 
law,  and  are  inevitable  under  such 
lation. 

ame   opposition    to    minimum   wage 
slation   has   expressed   itself   on   the 
of    employers    who     retained    as 
isel  against  it,  Rome  G.  Brown,  of 
meapolis,   to   represent   them   before 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
[ore  surprising  opposition  is   found, 
and    there,    among    labor    leaders, 
the  United  States,  Samuel  Gompers 
Hugh   Frayne   in   the   East,   and   a 
ill  group  of  members  of  San  Fran- 
:o  labor  unions  have  vigorously  op- 
all  wage  board  legislation  for  men, 
have  exercised  a  mildewing  influence 
such  effort  even  when  confined  to 
len. 

Because  in  Australia,  wage  determina- 
tions were  enforced  by  the  Courts  of 
Industrial  Arbitration,  these  American 
labor  leaders  opposed  them  as  a  part 
of  their  general  dislike  of  compulsory 
arbitration — a  dislike  rooted  in  their  long 
and  dire  experience  of  American  courts. 
This  objection  is,  however,  less  intelli- 
gible when,  under  the  newer  wage  laws, 
compulsion  is  confined  to  the  employers, 
who  must  pay  at  least  the  agreed  wage, 
though  no  worker  need  accept  it. 

The  attitude  of  these  leaders  towards 
minimum  wage  laws  for  men  appears  to 
be  a  part  of  the  same  reactionary  dis- 
position which  led  their  American  pre- 
decessors to  oppose  the  presence  of 
women  in  the  unions,  and  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools. 

Another  possible  explanation  of  their 
hostility  may  be  found  in  a  calculation 
that  in  the  long  run,  the  power  of  the 
unions  may  be  undermined  if  unorgan- 
ized workers  can  get  through  wage  com- 
missions such  improved  rates  as  have  in 
the  past  been  attainable  only  through 
labor  organizations. 

This  reasoning  is  discredited  by  the 
facts.  For  in  the  irief  experience  of 
Massachusetts,  the  conspicuous  feature 
is  the  impetus  given  to  workers  in  the 
candy  and  brush  trades  to  form  organi- 
zations where  none  had  been  before.  In 
Australia,  labor  organization  seems  to 
have  kept  step  with  the  march  of  the 
wage  boards  and,  in  England,  the  first 
labor  organization  of  women  in  the  nail 
and  chain  industry  accompanied  the 
creation  of  the  first  wage  board,  though 
the  trade  is  so  old  that  women  in  it 
solemnly  told  the  writer,  a  generation 
ago,  that  their  "forbears  had  made  the 
chain  mail  for  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights." 
On  the  whole,  opposition  to  wage 


HUNGRY  ALL  THE 


'NO  GIRL  CAN  GET  BY  ON  *  6  PER  WEEK" 

( See  Story  in  Report  of  Mass.Mmimum  Wage  Commission) 


It  is  against  the  Law 
to  give  this 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  EQUATIONS 


BUT 

NOT  THIS 


LONG  HOURS 
OVERWORK 
LOW  WAGES 

OVERWORK* 
FATIGUE  POISON*  : 
POOR  FOOD 


OVERWORK 

FATIGUE  POISON' 
POOR  FOOD 

.DISEASE 
AND  DEATH 


WHY? 

DISEASE  is  caused  by  lack  of  AIR 

AIR  costs  money. 
DISEASE  is  caused  by  rack  of  SUNSHINE 

SUNSHINE  costs  money 
DISEASE  is  caused  by  lack  of  FOOD 

FOOD  costs  money. 
DISEASE  is  caused  by  OVERSTRAIN  and  lack  of  REST 

REST  costs  money. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  NATION  DEPENDS 
UPON  THE  HEALTH  OF  ITS  MOTHERS.—  IT 
THEREFORE  DEMANDS  A  LIVING  WAGE  FOR 
ALL  WOMEN  WORKERS 

*See  Fatigue  and  Efficiency 
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legislation  within  the  ranks  of  trade 
union  leaders  appears  to  be  chiefly  a 
matter  of  their  age,  the  elders  opposing 
and  the  younger  men  showing  them- 
selves, when  a  vote  is  taken,  either  in- 
different or  favorable  to  it. 

These  circumstances — the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  the  courts,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  certain  labor  leaders — explain 
the  state  of  the  movement  for  minimum 
wage  laws  in  America  compared  with 
England  and  Australia.  The  case  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Oregon  minimum  wage 
law  will  settle  the  fate,  for  years  to 
come,  of  effort  in  this  field.  If  the  law 
is  upheld,  consumers  in  search  of  ease 
of  conscience,  and  social  workers  striv- 
ing to  reduce  all  that  portion  of  tuber- 
culosis, insanity,  vice  and  premature 


death  which  they  believe  to  be  directly 
due  to  underpay,  will  carry  forward  with 
renewed  zeal  the  crusade  for  wage  laws. 
If  the  Oregon  law  is  upheld,  then 
the  Ohio  constitution  will  loom  up 
with  its  provision,  adopted  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  1912,  authorizing  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  working  hours  and  wage 
rates  and  prohibiting  any  construction 
of  the  instrument  itself  in  conflict  with 
this  prohibition.  Whenever  the  people 
of  Ohio  may  care  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  the  broad  wording  of  this  clause 
admits  men.  The  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  New  York  state,  which  will  meet 
in  April,  will  be  urged  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Ohio,  and  to  adopt  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Ohio  clause,  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  November,  1915,  to  the  voters 
of  the  greatest  industrial  state  in  the 
Union. 


The  Constitution  and  the  Minimum  Wag< ; 

Defense  of  the  Oregon  Minimum  Wage  Law  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

By  Louis  D.  Brandeis 

Maps  illustrating  this  article  are  from  the  Panama- Pacific  Exhibit  of  the  National  Consumers'  League 


FOR  the   first  time,  questions  af- 
fecting minimum  wage  laws  are 
before  this  court.    It  may  be  help- 
ful, therefore,  if  I  discuss  briefly 
the  nature  of  these  laws  and  state  their 
origin  and  history. 

Nature  of  the  Laws 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  described 
the  minimum  wage  laws  of  Oregon, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington,  as  compul- 
sory laws.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
call  them  prohibitory  laws.  They  do  not 
compel  any  employer  to  employ  any  per- 
son. They  do  not  compel  any  employer 
to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  any  per- 
son. They  only  prohibit  him  from  em- 
ploying women  at  a  wage  which  is  less 
than  the  living  wage.  The  laws  would 
not  prevent  his  employing  a  woman  to 
whom  no  wage  whatever  was  paid,  and 
who  was  living  wholly  upon  her  inde- 
pendent income  or  was  supported  wholly 
by  someone  else.  The  Oregon  minimum 
wage  law  prevents  his  employing  for 
wages  a  woman  who  receives' less  than  a 
living  wage,  in  the  same  way  that  other 
laws  would  prevent  a  person  from  em- 
ploying as  an  engineer  someone  who 
lacked  the  training  necessary  to  entitle 
him  to  a  certificate  or  license  from  the 
proper  authorities ;  or  as  they  would  pre- 
vent him  from  employing  as  an  elevator- 
tender  someone  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty-one. 

The  Oregon  minimum  wage  law  is 
thus  prohibitory  in  its  nature  rather  than 
compulsory;  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  prohibitory,  it  restricts  the  liberty 
not  only  of  the  employer  but  also  the 
liberty  of  the  employe. 

The  justification  of  that  restriction 
may  be  read  in  the  statute  itself.  It 
lies  in  three  facts  or  conclusions  drawn 
from  facts.  The  first  is,  that  wages 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  support  wom- 
en in  health,  lead  both  to  bad  health 
and  to  immorality ;  hence  they  are  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  state. 
The  second  proposition  is,  that  women 
need  protection  against  being  led  to  work 
for  inadequate  wages.  And  the  third 
proposition  is,  that  adequate  protection 
can  be  given  to  women  only  by  way  of 
prohibition ;  that  is,  by  refusing  to  allow 
them  to  work  for  less  than  living  wages. 
Those  are  the  three  propositions  which 
are,  in  substance,  either  expressly  stated 
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in  retitals  of  the  act,  or  necessarily  de- 
duced from  its  language  and  provisions. 
On  what  do  those  propositions  rest? 
They  rest  upon  facts  ascertained 
through  an  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tions of  women  in  industry  actually  ex- 
isting in  the  state  of  Oregon.  And  the 
results  reached  in  this  Oregon  investiga- 
tion are  confirmed  by  numerous  investi- 
gations made  in  other  states  and  coun- 
tries by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor.  What  these  results  are  I  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth  in  my  brief.  In 
it  you  will  find  three  hundred  and  sixty- 


nine  extracts  which  present  the  f; 
from  various  publications  bearing  u; 
this  subject. 

If  the  argument  in  this  case  had  b< 
postponed  two  or  three  months,  the  nu: 
her  of  extracts  would  have  been  ve 
much   larger,  possibly  doubled,   becau 
much   additional   material   will   soon 
available.     Up  to  the  present  time  onl; 
nine  of  our  states  have  legislated  up> 
the  subject  of  the  minimum  wage,  b 
many  other  states  are  actively  consider- 
ing   such    legislation ;    and    in    most   <• 
these  other  states,  similar  investigation 
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the    facts    have    either   been    corn- 
el or  are  now  in  process,  and  the 
arts    on    these    additional    investiga- 
have  not  yet  been  published.    This 
involves,    therefore,    not    only    the 
stitutionality    of   the    laws    of   these 
which  have  already  legislated  on 
subject,  but  upon  the  decision  will 
end    also    the    action    of    the    states 
are  in  the  process  of  preparing 
legislation. 

rigin  and  History  of  the  Laws 

eference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
all  these  acts  were  passed  in  the 
1913.    The  explanation  of  that  fact 
quite  near  at  hand.     Three  impor- 
events  contributed  to  the  enactment 
is  legislation  at  that  particular  time, 
was  the  passage  by  Great  Britain, 
its  minimum  wage  law  in  1909.    The 
itish  act  called  this  subject  specifically 
widely  to  the  attention  of  Ameri- 

e   second   event   which   called   this 
iject  specifically  to   the  attention   of 
icricans  was  the  publication,  in  1910 
1911,    by    the    Federal    Bureau    of 
r,  of  the   results  of   its   investiga- 
s  into  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
in  the  United  States,  a  monumental 
•k,   filling  nineteen  volumes  and  de- 
bing  with  great  detail  the  wages  and 
iditions  of  women  in  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  third  event  was  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  in  1912,  which  was  followed 
by  the  law  enacted  there  in  the  same 
year. 

The  British  act,  the  publications  of 
our  federal  government,  and  the  action 
in  Massachusetts  led  to  still  other  in- 
vestigations in  other  communities;  and 
questions  affecting  women  in  industry 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
people  in  a  way  not  thought  of  before. 
The  extent  to  which  the  condition  of 
women  in  industry  has  been  publicly  dis- 
cussed, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
bibliography  on  the  minimum  wage,  pre- 
pared for  the  New  York  Factory  In- 
vestigation Commission,  includes  seventy 
different  publications  during  the  year 
1913;  fifty-one,  in  the  year  1912;  twenty, 
in  the  year  1911;  fifteen,  in  the  year 
1910;  and  when  you  get  back  to  the 
years  1892  and  1893,  one  each  year. 

Through  this  discussion,  various 
American  communities  learned  of  the 
earliest  minimum  wage  legislation  in  the 
Province  of  Victoria,  and  of  similar  acts 
passed  in  other  Australian  common- 
wealths and  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Oregon  Investigation 

Let  us  consider  now  the  situation  in 
the  state  of  Oregon  early  in  1913,  and 
see  what  induced  its  Legislature  to  en- 
act the  law  in  question. 

The  first  thing  the  people  of  Oregon 
did  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  women  in  industry  in 
that  state  were  working  for  less  than  a 


minimum  wage,  for  a  wage  less  than 
the  necessary  cost  of  decent  living.  That 
was  the  first  subject  of  investigation; 
and  it  was  found  that  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  whatever  might  be  the  case 
elsewhere,  a  majority  of  the  women  to 
whom  the  investigation  extended,  were 
working  for  a  wage  smaller  than  that 
required  for  decent  living. 

The  next  inquiry  was  what  happened 
to  women  who  worked  for  wages  small- 
er than  the  minimum  cost  of  decent 
living.  It  was  found  that  in  Oregon  a 
large  number  of  such  women  were  ruin- 
ing their  health  because  they  were  not 
eating  enough.  That  was  the  common- 
est result.  They  scrimped  themselves  on 
eating,  in  order  to  live  decently  in  other 


(^)N  December  17,  1914,  Louis 
D.  Brandeis.  as  counsel  for 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  Oregon,  upheld  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Oregon 
minimum  wage  law,  enacted  in 
zp/j,  under  which  $8.64  was  set  as 
the  weekly  rate  for  women  factory 
workers  in  Portland.  Although 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  held 
the  regulation  of  wages  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state,  the  case  was  appealed 
to  the  federal  Supreme  Court 
where  a  decision  is  now  pending. 
[See  THE  SURVEY  for  December 
26.] 

This  is  the  fourth  law  limiting 
the  "freedom  of  contract"  of 
women  and  minors  that  Mr.  Bran- 
deis has  argued  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  collab- 
oration with  Josephine  Goldmark, 
publication  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  he  has 
also  submitted  briefs  upon  women's 
work  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Oregon,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  and  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
— EDITOR. 


respects  or  in  order  to  dress  and  hold 
their  jobs.  Those  that  ate  enough, 
roomed  under  conditions  that  were  un- 
wholesome, or  they  were  insufficiently 
clothed.  Besides  those  who  lacked  these 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  the  investi- 
gators found  another  class  of  women 
whose  wages  were  inadequate  but  who 
supplied  themselves  with  the  necessities 
by  a  sacrifice  of  morality.  They  found 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  in- 
sufficient wage  was  supplemented  by  con- 
tributions from  "gentlemen  friends." 

Such  were  the  conditions  found  to  ex- 
ist in  Oregon  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation, which  preceded  the  passage  of 
the  act.  The  act  provides  machinery  for 
determining  from  time  to  time  what 
wage  is  necessary.  The  amount  required 
for  decent  living  may  vary  in  every  city 


in  Oregon.  It  may  vary,- and  it  actually 
does  vary,  in  different  occupations  in 
Oregon.  In  the  city  of  Portland,  for 
instance,  it  requires  more  for  a  woman 
to  live  decently  while  engaged  in  de- 
partment store  work  than  if  engaged  in 
factory  work.  The  reason  is  this,  that 
a  woman  in  a  department  store  must 
always  be  well  dressed,  whereas  a  fac- 
tory worker  need  not  be  well  dressed  in 
the  factory. 

Thus  the  conditions  found  to  exist  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
which  led  to  its  passage,  were:  First, 
that  a  majority  of  the  women  in  indus- 
try were  receiving  as  wages  less  than 
was  necessary  for  their  decent  support; 
and  secondly,  that  such  inadequacy  of 
wages  resulted  on  the  one  hand  in  a  re- 
duction of  vitality  and  in  ill  health,  and 
on  the  other  hand  in  immorality  and  the 
corruption  of  the  community. 

The  third  subject  of  inquiry  concerned 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  facts 
not  peculiar  to  Oregon.  It  was  this : 
In  view  of  the  function  of  women  as  the 
bearers  of  children,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  women  may  become  in  any 
community  an  instrument  of  immorality, 
the  Legislature  found  that  in  Oregon, 
if  women  did  not  have  wages  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  health  and  in  morals, 
detriment  would  result  to  the  state  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  degenera- 
tion would  threaten  the  people  of 
Oregon,  because  unhealthy  women  would 
not  as  a  rule  have  healthy  children.  In 
the  second  place,  unhealthy  or  immoral 
women  would  impose  upon  the  com- 
munity, directly  or  indirectly,  heavy  bur- 
dens by  the  development  of  ever  larger 
dependent  classes  which  would  have  to 
be  supported  by  tax-payers. 

Such  are  the  results  which  the  Legis- 
lature found  would  flow  in  Oregon  from 
women  working  at  less  than  living 
wages,  results  which  affect  vitally  not 
only  the  present  but  also  future  genera- 
tions. Hence,  the  Legislature  was  con- 
fronted with  this  alternative :  either  to 
seek,  and  possibly  to  find,  a  remedy;  or 
to  fold  their  arms  in  despair  and  say, 
"The  resulting  unhappiness  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  crosses 
that  man  and  states  must  bear."  The 
Legislature  did  not  adopt  this  second 
alternative;  and  it  therefore  looked 
about  for  a  remedy. 

Some  Other  Attempted  Remedies 

It  was  not  necessary  to  invent  a  new 
remedy  because  elsewhere  in  the  world 
four  different  remedies  had  been  tried 
for  curing  the  prevalent  social  disease, 
— wages  insufficient  to  support  working 
women  in  decency. 

1.  Education 

The  first  of  these  remedies  was  what 
might  properly  be  called  a  voluntary 
remedy.  The  other  three,  differing  in 
kind,  were  all  what  the  opposing  coun- 
sel would  call  compulsory  remedies. 
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The  voluntary  remedy  for  wages  in- 
adequate to  sustain  life  in  decency  is 
education — education,  economic  and  ethi- 
cal. No  proposition  in  economics  is  bet- 
ter established  than  that  low  wages  are 
not  cheap  wages.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  in  wages  is  the  cheapest.  For  most 
businesses,  the  economy  of  high  wages 
has  been  demonstrated.  Why  should 
the  proposition  be  doubted,  that  wages 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  worker  prop- 
erly are  uneconomical?  Does  anybody 
doubt  that  the  only  way  you  can  get 
work  out  of  a  horse  is  to  feed  the  horse 
properly?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  the 
only  way  you  can  get  hens  to  lay,  is  to 
feed  the  hens  properly  ?  Regarding  cows 
we  have  learned  now  that  even  proper 
feeding  is  not  enough,  or  proper  material 
living  conditions;  we  must  have  also 
humane  treatment  in  other  respects.  In 
certified  dairies  you  will  find  often  a 
sign  forbidding  the  use  of  harsh  words 
there,  because  experience  has  taught  us 
that  harsh  language  addressed  to  a  cow 
impairs  her  usefulness.  Are  women 
less  sensitive  than  beasts  in  these  re- 
spects ? 

It  has  been  proved  as  clearly  as  any- 
thing can  be  proved  by  actual  tests,  that 
in  industry,  efficiency  is  advanced  by 
good  treatment  of  the  workers.  Every 
enlightened  employer  recognizes  that 
fact  and  strives  to  create  good  working 
conditions.  He  furnishes  a  factory  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  clean;  he  is 
ready  to  pay  not  only  living  wages  but 
high  wages,  knowing  that  high  wages 
do  not  necessarily  involve  a  high  labor 
cost.  America  has  lines  of  industry  in 
which  wages  are  the  highest,  competing 
successfully  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  gotten  from  the  worker  full  value, 
and  often  more  than  full  value,  for  the 
higher  wage  paid. 

There  is  also  a  law  of  ethics  that  man 
shall  not  advance  his  own  interests  by 
exploiting  his  weaker  fellows  or  through 
casting  burdens  upon  the  community. 
In  course  of  time  it  might  be  possible 
so  to  extend  the  system  of  education  as 
to  make  every  employer  in  the  state  of 
Oregon  recognize  that  he  is  doing  some- 
thing both  economically  and  ethically 
wrong,  when  he  employs  women  at  less 
than  living  wages.  Employers  might  be 
convinced  so  thoroughly  of  these  truths 
that  the  practice  would  be  abolished. 
But  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  appar- 
ently decided-  that  there  was  not  time  to 
await  the  fruits  of  this  process  of  edu- 
cation; that  meanwhile  disaster  would 
come  to  the  state.  For  people  have  been 
as  slow  to  recognize  the  wrongs  of  low 
wages  as  they  have  been  slow  in  recog- 
nizing— or  at  least  delinquent  in  acting 
upon — the  great  truth  that  "the  wages  of 
sin  is  death." 

So  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  con- 
cluded that  this  voluntary  remedy  of 
education  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  these 
needs;  and  it  turned  to  a  consideration 
of  compulsory  remedies. 


2.  Organization 

The  first  compulsory  remedy  to  sug- 
gest itself  was  organization.  "Why 
don't  women  do  what  men  do — 
combine,  organize  themselves  for  col- 
lective bargaining  and  insist  upon  a  liv- 
ing wage?"  In  many  industries  and  in 
most  states,  men  succeed  in  securing  a 
living  wage  by  means  of  trade  union- 
ism. But  the  fact  is  that  trade  union- 
ism has  not  yet  flourished  among 
women.  Doubtless  in  time  women  in  in- 
dustry will  become  organized;  but  the 
state  of  Oregon  felt  that  it  could  not 
await  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  to 
make  the  experiment  of  educating  the 
women  to  trade  unionism;  for  there  are 
very  good  reasons  why  progress  in  or- 
ganizing women  workers  has  been  slow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  life  of 
a  woman  in  industry  is  very  short, 
whereas  the  life  of  a  man  in  industry 
is  long.  You  are  confronted,  therefore, 
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pIVE  states  prohibit  night  work  for 
women  in  factories  after  10  p.m. ; 
Oregon  after  8 :30  p.m.  No  law  has 
yet  been  tested  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  a  case  under  the  New 
York  law  passed  in  1913  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals.  A  brief  in  defense  of  the 
law  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Brandeis 
and  Miss  Goldmark. 


not  merely  with  women's  general  inex- 
perience in  business  but  with  the  fact 
that  the  shortness  of  her  business  life 
precludes  adequate  opportunity  for  edu- 
cating her  to  trade  unionism.  Up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  found  prac- 
tically impossible  in  many  trades  and  in 
most  communities  to  organize  women 
effectively.  So  the  Legislature  of  Ore- 
gon found  itself  obliged  to  reject  or- 
ganization as  an  effective  remedy  for 
the  inadequacy  of  women's  wages  pre- 
vailing there. 

3.  Enforcement  Through  Publicity 

The  next  remedy,  also  compulsory  in 
its  nature,  to  which  the  opposing  coun- 
sel referred  with  approval,  is  that  adopt- 
ed in  Massachusetts.  That  law  is  in 
substance  identical  with  the  minimum 
wage  law  of  Oregon,  with  one  exception. 
It  provides  for  the  same  investigations, 
for  the  same  hearings,  for  the  same  find- 
ings, as  the  Oregon  law  does;  but  in- 
stead of  prohibiting  the  payment  of  less 
than  the  minimum  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  enforcing  that  prohibition  of 


law  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  it  invok 
another  sanction — publicity.  Lawmake 
may  properly  choose  among  differe 
sanctions  that  which,  in  their  opinio 
appeals  best  to  their  own  community.  '. 
Massachusetts,  we  seek  to  prevent  tl 
payment  of  inadequate  wages  to  wonu 
by  holding  up  to  public  scorn  those  wl 
pay  less  than  our  commission  finds  to  1 
a  living  wage. 

Unlike  other  states,  Massachuset 
has  also  in  other  connections  long  sougl 
to  secure  observance  of  standards  I 
official  recommendations  rather  tha 
through  fine  or  imprisonment.  Whi! 
nearly  all  the  other  railroad  commii 
sions  of  America  were  exercising  con 
pulsory  powers,  our  commission  wa 
given  power  only  to  recommend.  Fc 
more  than  a  generation  we  of  Massachi 
setts  believed  that  in  our  small,  one 
homogeneous  community,  with  its  Puri 
tan  traditions,  the  sense  of  duty  was  s 
potent  that  men  could  be  relied  upon  t 
do  in  important  relations  of  life  wha 
they  ought  to  do,  if  only  the  facts  wer 
made  clear  to  them  and  publicly  dis  1 
closed.  We  believed  that  without  resor  , 
to  policeman  or  sheriff,  publicity  woulc 
be  effective  in  enforcing  what  investi 
gation  had  proved  to  be  proper. 

But  within  the  last  decade,  after  ove   j 
railroads  passed  largely  into  the  contro 
of  citizens  of  other  states,  doubts  aros<    J 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  our  law,  and  recent 
ly  our  Public  Service  Commission  wa; 
given    compulsory   powers.     It   remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  present  sanctior 
in  our  minimum  wage  law  will  prove  ef- 
fective.     Other    states    believed    in    a 
minimum  wage  commission  with  powers   ii 
of  compulsion  through  fine  or  imprison- 
ment,   perhaps    because    conditions    are  i 
different  in  other  states  from  those  in 
Massachusetts.    At  all  events,  the  state  j 
of  Oregon,  with  the  Massachusetts  law 
of  1912  before  it,  concluded  that  con- 
sidering the  habits,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  of  Oregon,  legisla- 
tion   giving    to    the    commission    only   ; 
recommendatory  powers  would  be  inef- 
fective; and  Oregon  refused  to   follow   ' 
the  Massachusetts  precedent. 

The  Procedure  in  Australasia  and 
England 

Then  Oregon  looked  about  the  world 
and  found  the  application  of  still  an- 
other remedy,  a  remedy  that  seemed 
more  promising.  Her  legislators  con- 
sidered the  system  which  had  been  in 
force  for  eighteen  years  in  Victoria*' 
which  had  been  gradually  adopted  by 
the  other  Australian  colonies  and  by 
New  Zealand,  and  which  had  been  ap- 
plied there  with  such  extraordinary  suc- 
cess that  it  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
in  1909.  This  legislation  undertook  to 
prohibit  by  law  under  threat  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  the  employment  of  per- 
sons at  less  than  living  wages,  instead 
of  resorting  merely  to  education  or  to 
trade  unionism,  or  to  publicity,  as  a 
means  of  eradicating  the  evil. 
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The  Legislature  of  Oregon  found  in 
Victoria,  a  community  which,  in  many 
articulars,  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
Oregon — a  land  newly  settled  by  men 
nd  women   with   the   Anglo-Saxon   in- 
heritances and  traditions  of  liberty  and 
freedom.     That  community  had  entered 
upon  the  experiment  of  dealing  with  the 
evil   of   inadequate   wages   in   this   par- 
:icular  way;  and  no  people  could  have 
en  more  intelligently  conscious  of  the 
act  that  what  they  were  proposing  was 
experiment. 

It  was  an  experiment  carried  on  under 
government  without  the  specific  con- 
titutional  limitation  here  invoked.     But 
ur  constitution  differs,   in   the   respect 
which  I  am  talking,  in  no  way  from 
tie  unwritten  constitution  of  Great  Bri- 
ain  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral British  colonies. 

The  legislators  of  Oregon  recognized 
hat  they  too  must  make  an  experiment. 
They  rejected  the  three  other  remedies 
proposed  and  in  looking  about   for  an- 
other,  found  this   fourth   remedy,   com- 
ulsion  by  prohibition,  instead  of  com- 
ulsion   by   publicity   under  law  or   the 
ompulsion  through  trade  union  organi- 
zation under  law,  or  mere  educational 
ocesses;  and  they  declared:    "We  will 
rohibit   the   employment  of  women   at 
ess  than  living  wages  as  we  now  pro- 
ibit  their  working  more  than  ten  hours; 
other  states  prohibit  their  working  at 
ight,   or  without  adequate  opportunity 
or  meals,  or  at  certain  industries  which 
sperience  has  shown  are  especially  de- 
eterious  to  health." 

Thus  Oregon  concluded  to  follow  the 
ead   of    a   commonwealth   of    English- 
peaking  free  people  who  had  made  the 
speriment,  entering  upon  it  with  much 
repidation  and  with  as  much  doubt  as 
3me  now  feel  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
speriment  which  is  discussed  today. 
Victoria  entered  upon  that  experiment 
:ighteen  years     ago.       When     the  first 
aw  was  passed  the  parliament  limited 
ts  application  to  five  trades;  soon  after 
he  number  was  increased  to  six.    Vic- 
oria   also   limited   the  duration   of   the 
aw  to  a  few  years,  and  provided  that  it 
could  not  be  extended  to  any  other  trades 
except  by  resolution  of  Parliament.    But 
in  each  of  the  years  after  1899,  Parlia- 
ment extended  the  operation  of  that  act 
so  that  whereas   at   first   it   applied   to 
only  six  trades,  its  application  was  ex- 
tended to  twenty-seven,  in  1900;  in  1901, 
to  thirty-eight;  and  by  gradually  adding 
new    trades     each     year,     the     number 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  act 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1913,  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Victoria  has  not  only  had  a  reason- 
ably long  experience  with  this  legisla- 
tion, but  it  has  been  obliged  to  check  up 
the  results  of  its  experience  from  time 
to  time.  As  the  term  of  the  law  was 
limited,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
in  the  earlier  years  whether  it  should  be 
continued.  Instead  of  abandoning  the 
experiment,  as  its  opponents  predicted 


would  be  done,  the  law  was  continued 
five  times  until  it  was  made  permanent. 
Furthermore,  each  year  after  1899,  a 
resolution  has  been  passed  extending  the 
scope  of  the  act  to  additional  trades. 
It  applied  to  men  as  well  as  to  women. 
But  the  legislators  of  Oregon  were  not 
limited  to  the  experience  of  Victoria. 
Her  neighbors,  the  other  Australian 
colonies  and  New  Zealand,  made  similar 
experiments.  They  knew  of  the  race 
degeneration  which  threatened  England, 
and  which  it  attempted  to  meet  by  the 
factory  acts.  Gradually  one  after  an- 
other of  the  Australian  colonies  and  New 
Zealand  concluded  that  the  Victoria  ex- 
periment was  so  promising  that  they 
were  justified  in  enacting  similar  legis- 
lation; and  finally,  England,  brought  al- 
most to  the  point  of  despair  by  the  fruits 
of  her  industrial  system,  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  all  these  experi- 
ments and  borrowed  from  her  Australian 


THE  8- HOUR  STATES 


gTATES  indicated  have  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women  and  minors 
in  factories,  with  exemptions  for  can- 
neries in  Washington  and  California 
(dotted  areas).  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  an  eight-hour  day  in  all  indus- 
tries. The  Oregon  ten-hour  law  was 
upheld  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court 
in  1908,  the  Ohio  fifty-four-hour  law 
in  1914,  and  the  California  eight- 
hour  law  was  argued  January,  1915. 
The  defense  in  each  case  was  assist- 
ed by  Mr.  Brandeis. 


colonies  the  remedy  of  compulsory  mini- 
mum wage  laws. 

The  British  act  was  passed  in  1909. 
It  was  put  into  operation  in  1910.  With 
that  conservatism  which  marks  the 
British  people,  it  was  confined  at  the 
start  to  four  trades  in  which  conditions 
appeared  to  be  particularly  bad.  After 
Great  Britain  had  watched  for  two  years 
the  effect  of  this  law  upon  the  four 
trades,  it  concluded  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
unfounded,  or  that  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending it  were  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  advantages ;  for  in  the  first  four 
trades,  conditions  had  greatly  improved. 
Then  conservative  England  took  the 
next  step  and  extended  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  four  other  trades. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  wide  ex- 
perience, the  experience  of  the  old  as 
well  as  of  a  new  world,  that  the  people 
of  Oregon,  outraged  at  the  conditions 
which  they  found  to  exist  in  their  midst, 
and  stimulated  by  the  reports  of  the 


Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  United  States 
describing  the  conditions  that  attended 
women's  work  elsewhere,  concluded  to 
try  this  remedy  that  had  proved  effect- 
ive in  Australia  and  Great  Britain. 

Oregon  adopted  this  remedy  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  several  Australian 
colonies  adopted  it  and,  later,  England 
adopted  it — because  they  found  that  the 
apprehensions  of  the  wise  men  of  busi- 
ness who  had  opposed  it,  were  unfound- 
ed; that  they  had  misjudged  the  human 
factors,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  opponents,  important  benefi- 
cent results  were  obtained. 

If  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
extracts  from  reports  and  other  pub- 
lications which  appear  in  my  brief,  are 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  few  of 
those  who  describe  the  successes  of  this 
legislation,  think  it  will  bring  the  millen- 
nium. They  say  merely :  "We  have 
made  advances;  and  the  particular 
things  which  were  apprehended  from  the 
enactment  of  these  laws,  did  not  come  to 
pass." 

Wise  men  had  declared,  purporting  to 
speak  in  the  interests  of  the  wage- 
earner:  "If  you  establish  a  minimum 
wage,  it  will  result  in  becoming  a  maxi- 
mum wage."  The  answer  to  that  prog- 
nostication is  simply  that  the  predicted 
did  not  happen.  The  least  efficient  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  trade,  received  the 
minimum  wage.  The  more  efficient  re- 
ceived higher  wages.  The  minimum 
was  but  the  plane  above  which  the  more 
efficient  rose.  That  is  one  thing  which 
experience  has  taught. 

Another  objection  made  by  those  pur- 
porting to  speak  in  the  interest  of  the 
worker  was  this:  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  inefficients,  with  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  worth  the  minimum?" 
These  countries  found  what  we  have 
found  every  time  we  have  undertaken 
to  raise  wages — that  high  wages  tend  to 
improve  the  efficiency  both  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  the  employe.  And  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  employer 
is  quite  as  important  as  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  employe.  When  we 
undertake  to  investigate  the  facts  con- 
cerning any  particular  industry,  we  find 
that  the  efficient  employers  are  usually 
paying  higher  wages  than  the  ineffi- 
cient. In  other  words,  the  greater  the 
ef-ciency,  the  greater  the  ability  of  the 
en.ploye  m  his  particular  business,  the 
higher  ordinarily  are  the  wages  paid. 

Results  in  Australasia  and  England 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  Victoria  and  else- 
where. The  Legislature  of  Oregon 
must  have  found  what  I  have  stated: 
that  it  raised  wages;  that  it  tended  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  wage-earn- 
er as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer;  and 
that  it  tended  to  reduce  the  greatest  of 
all  industrial  evils,  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment. This  is  true  because,  in  fix- 
ing minimum  wages,  the  trade  boards 
had  to  consider  not  only  the  rate  of 
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wages,  but  also  the  average  number  of 
days  in  which  the  employe  works;  and 
employers  are  thereby  induced  to  seek  to 
regularize  employment.  Thus  the  mini- 
mum wage  acts  have  tended  to  increase 
.  efficiency ;  have  tended  to  eliminate  the 
casual  worker  and  have  tended  to  regu- 
larize employment. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  doubtless 
found  that  these  acts  tended  to  eliminate 
also  cut-throat  competition  in  wages. 
The  Legislature  of  Oregon  must  have 
found  further  that  both  employer  and 
employe,  after  the  act  was  in  operation, 
welcomed  its  extension.  Indeed,  in  Vic- 
toria, when  the  first  experimental  period 
set  for  the  act  was  expiring,  the  exten- 
sion was  secured  largely  because  the 
ministry  had  in  its  hands  letters  from 
employers  urging  the  extension  of  the 
act  because  they  found  that  it  had  cre- 
ated much  better  conditions  in  industry 
than  had  existed  prior  to  its  passage. 
And  finally,  in  answer  to  the  prophecies 
that  the  industries  would  be  injured,  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Oregon  was 
doubtless  furnished  with  the  facts  show- 
ing that  in  Victoria  and  the  other  Aus- 
tralian states,  where  minimum  wage 
legislation  was  in  force,  industry  pros- 
pered, and  the  cry  that  business  would 
be  driven  away  had  proved  groundless. 

Such  was  the  situation  which  con- 
fronted the  Legislature  of  Oregon;  and 
in  enacting  the  minimum  wage  law,  it 
did  not  take  any  revolutionary  steps. 
It  was,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  kind 
of  action  which  had  previously  been 
resorted  to,  and  during  a  long  period  of 
years.  Similar  restrictions  of  individual 
liberty,  limiting  the  freedom  of  contract 
had  been  imposed  among  English-speak- 
ing people,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  past  one  hundred  and  twelve  years. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago,  in 
1802,  the  first  factory  act  was  passed 
limiting  the  employment  of  children  in 
the  textile  mills.  There  is  hardly  an  eco- 
nomic or  social  argument  now  urged 
against  minimum  wage  laws  which  you 
cannot  find  raised  against  that  act  in 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  in  the 
contemporary  literature  of  England. 
Yet  the  condition  then  was  this:  Chil- 
dren of  five  or  six  years,  and  in  some 
instances  even  children  of  four,  were  at 
work  in  the  textile  mills  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  It  took  twenty-five 
years  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  children 
to  nine  years.  Today,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  girls  may.not  work  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  before  they  are  six- 
teen, nor  boys  before  they  are  fifteen; 
the  permissible  working  hours  are  re- 
duced to  eight,  and  work  after  six  or 
seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Some  people  thought  that  when  the 
first  child  labor  laws  were  enacted, 
everything  had  been  done  that  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  state  against 
the  degeneration  of  the  race.  Others 
recognized  then  that  such  legislation 
was  inadequate;  that  the  mothers  need- 


ed protection  as  much  as  the  children. 
But  British  conservatism  exercised  in 
the  interest  of  manufacturers  at  that 
time,  would  not  permit  the  extension  of 
protective  legislation  to  women  work- 
ers. It  took  forty-five  years  for  Eng- 
land to  learn  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
protect  the  children;  that  we  must  be- 
gin earlier  and  protect  the  mothers  of 
the  children.  And  when  England  began 
to  protect  the  mothers,  Parliament 
thought  it  was  taking  a  bold  step  when 
it  gradually  reduced  the  working  time 
to  twelve  hours.  Later  it  was  reduced 
to  eleven  and  a  quarter;  and  finally  it 
was  reduced  to  nine  hours,  in  many 
trades  to  eight  hours.  And  then  experi- 
ence taught  that  merely  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  was  not  enough,  but  that 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  by  law  a 
lunch-hour,  and  to  prohibit  continuous 
employment  without  rest  for  more  than 
five  or  six  hours. 


THE  WAGE  LAW  STATES 


'J/HE  white  states  have  enacted 
minimum  wage  legislation.  The 
decision  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Oregon  law,  will  determine  the  status 
of  legislation  in  other  states.  Be- 
sides arguing  the  Oregon  case  Mr. 
Brandeis  with  the  help  of  Miss  Gold- 
mark  submitted  a  brief  on  the  evils 
of  low  wages  and  results  of  wage 
legislation  elsewhere. 


While  these  limitations  were  being 
imposed  upon  the  working  hours  of 
women  and  children,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  restrict  even  further  the 
liberty  of  contract.  Laws  were  enacted 
next  in  regard  to  dangerous  trades. 
Then  recognizing  that  trades  may  be 
dangerous  not  only  to  life  and  limb  but 
to  health,  it  was  soon  found  that  any 
trade  may  become  dangerous  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  consequence  laws 
were  enacted  to  secure  proper  construc- 
tion, sanitation  and  ventilation  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops.  Finally,  finding 
still  other  evils  to  be  combated,  legis- 
latures now  enter  upon  the  broad  field 
of  social  insurance. 

Thus  the  British  people,  and  the 
American  people  following  the  British, 
have  gone  on  step  after  step  in  their  ef- 
fort to  prevent  misery  and  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  race.  The  legislatures  have 
certainly  not  been  guilty  of  precipitate 
action.  Our  marvel  is  at  the  patience 
with  which  widespread  evils  have  been 
borne  as  if  they  were  inevitable. 


How  potent  the  forces  of  conservatism 
that  could  have  prevented  our  learning 
that  like  animals,  men  and  women  must 
be  properly  fed  and  properly  housed,  if 
they  are  to  be  useful  workers  and  sur- 
vive ! 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether 
the  requirement  that  the  wage  in  any 
given  occupation  should  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  wage-earner,  did  not  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  that  occupation. 
Now,  we  happen  to  have  an  extremely 
interesting  statement  bearing  upon  that 
subject  by  an  eminent  judge  who  was 
in  Washington  last  year.  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  had  occas- 
ion to  consider  what  rule  he  should  lay 
down  in  regard  to  the  minimum  wage 
under  a  statute  which  provided  for  that 
which  was  "fair  and  reasonable."  And 
discussing  it,  he  stated  (this  appears  on 
page  301  of  my  brief)  :  "The  standard 
of  fair  and  reasonable — I  cannot  think 
of  any  other  standard  more  appropriate 
than  the  normal  needs  of  the  average 
employe  regarded  as  a  human  being  in 
a  civilized  community." 

Does  that  seem  a  revolutionary  doc- 
trine? Does  it  seem  revolutionary  for 
the  Legislature  of  Oregon,  to  pass  a 
minimum  wage  law  when  it  knows  the 
conditions  in  Oregon  to  be  such  that  de- 
generation of  the  people,  and  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  the  taxpayer  and  upon  the 
industry  of  the  commonwealth,  must 
necessarily  result  if  women  are  permit- 
ted to  continue  to  be  employed  at  less 
than  living  wages?  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon,  likewise  knowing 
something  of  local  conditions,  held  t; 
it  was  not. 


lity 


The  Question  of  Constitutionality 

Let  me,  at  this  point,  discuss  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  constitutional- 
ity. I  did  not  state  earlier  the  legal 
principles  which  must  govern  this  case, 
because  they  are  so  well  established  and 
have  been  so  often  applied  by  this  court 
that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking 
time  to  refer  to  the  decisions. 

These  things  are  perfectly  clear: 
First,  that  the  constitution  does  protect 
"liberty";  and  second,  that  the  right  to 
contract  is  a  part  of  "liberty."  But  it 
is  also  perfectly  clear  that  this  right 
contract  is  not  an  absolute  right;  a: 
there  are  scores  and  scores  of  decisions 
of  this  court  which  have  said  this 
have  shown  respects  in  which  this  ri; 
of  contract  may  be  abridged. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  of 
those  decisions,  I  have  been  unable 
find  any  in  which  this  court  has  h 
invalid  an  act  designed  to  protect  healt 
safety  or  morals  where  there  was  sho 
to  exist  an  evil  and  the  remedy   pr 
posed  gave  reasonable  promise  of  eli 
nating   or   mitigating  the   evil. 

The  test     of     constitutionality  which 
this  court  has     laid     down     was  this: 
whether  this     court     can     see  that  the 
[Continued  on  page  521.! 


Where  Life  is  More  Than  Meat 

The  Australian  Experience  with  Wages  Boards 

By  M.  B.  Hammond 
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'  INK    American    commonwealths 
have  already  enacted  minimum 
wage    laws.      Two    of    them, 
Massachusetts    and    Nebraska, 
for  enforcement     on     publicity,  as 
laws  do  not  make   it  compulsory 
employers   to    follow    the    recom- 
Jations  of  the  commission  which  es- 
lishes  minimum     wage     rates.     The 
of  Utah  undertakes  to  fix  by  statute 
lin     wages     for     women     workers, 
led  according  to  age  and  experience, 
makes   it  a   penal   offense   for  em- 
|rers  to  pay  less  than  these  stipulated 
jnts. 

the  other  six  states,  California, 
jrado,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin,  the  law  provides 
that  the  minimum  wage-rate  for  each 
industry  or  group  of  industries  shall  be 
determined  after  investigation  by  a 
commission  or  a  wage  board,  and  the 
wage-rate  so  determined  then  becomes 
legally  binding  upon  all  employers  con- 
cerned. In  all  the  American  states 
where  minimum  wage  laws  have  been 
enacted,  they  apply  only  to  the  wage- 
rates  of  women  and  children. 

All  these  laws  in  the  United  States 
are  of  such  recent  date  that  their  fu- 
ture is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 
Even  if  they  are  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
some  years  before  their  consequences 
can  be  determined  and  their  value  ap- 
praised. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  of  Great  Britain,  enacted  in 
1909  and  made  applicable  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  only  four  trades  employing 
women  workers,  in  which  wages  were 
known  to  be  unusually  low.  Reports 
from  Great  Britain  indicate  that  good 
results  have  followed  the  application  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  these  trades,  but 
all  writers  agree  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
draw  any  final  conclusion  from  British 
experience  in  this  matter. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws  of  the  Australian  states  for 
the  teaching  of  experience  concerning 
legal  regulation  of  wages  in  private  in- 
dustries. 

Fortunately,  this  experience  has  now 
been  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  the 
effects  of  these  laws  on  the  social  and 
economic  prosperity  of  states  which 
have  adopted  them.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Victoria,  where  the  law  which 
brought  into  being  the  minimum  wage 
was  enacted  in  1896.  At  first  applied  to 
six  trades  only,  the  law  has  since  been 
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made  applicable  to  141  trades,  and  it  is 
estimated  by  Victorian  authorities  that 
fully  150,000  workers  have  the  mini- 
mal wages  in  their  trades  prescribed  by 
law.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
taken  place  in  a  state  whose  entire  popu- 
lation is  less  than  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion, the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
dependent  on  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits  for  a  living.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  government  of  Vic- 
toria to  apply  the  minimum  wage  to 
workers  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the 
cities,  however,  there  are  now  no  im- 
portant manufacturing  industries  or  oc- 


cupations to  which  the  minimum  wage 
has  not  been  made  to  apply,  and  it  has 
been  extended  to  other  callings  and  pur- 
suits, such  as  the  city  transport  indus- 
tries, mercantile  employment,  clerical 
occupations,  and  mining. 

CONTRARY  to  the  opinion  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  the  statutes  themselves  do 
not  prescribe  the  minimum  wage.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  statutory  minimum 
wage  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Aus- 
tralian states,  but  it  is  so  small — from 
60  cents  to  $1.25  per  week — that  it  does 
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not  here  concern  us.  It  was  included 
in  the  statutes  in  order  to  check  a  prac- 
tice which  had  grown  up  in  certain  in- 
dustries, particularly  the  clothing  and 
millinery  trades,  of  taking  children  into 
shops  under  the  guise  of  "learners"  and 
paying  them  no  wages  whatever.  When 
the  children  or  their  parents  claimed 
that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
completed  and  the  children  were  en- 
titled to  wages,  some  employers  dismis- 
sed them  and  took  on  new  "learners." 

What  is  usually  thought  of  in  Aus- 
tralia as  the  minimum  wage  is,  however, 
not  fixed  directly  by  statute.  In  West 
Australia  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  for  the  industries  which  come 
under  its  jurisdiction,  the  minimum  wage 
is  fixed  by  the  courts  of  industrial  ar- 
bitration. This  is  merely  incidental  to 
their  chief  task  of  settling  industrial 
disputes.  Since  wages  are  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  issues  in  controversy  between 
employers  and  employes,  it  is  necessary 
for  judges  who  decide  these  contro- 
versies to  fix  the  lowest  wage  at  which 
any  given  class  may  be  employed.  In 
New  Zealand,  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
South  Australia,  and  in  Queensland, 
there  are  also  courts  of  industrial  arbi- 
tration to  which  may  be  referred  cases 
which  councils  of  conciliation  in  the 
first-named  country,  and  wages  boards 
in  the  others,  have  been  unable  to  de- 
cide in  a  way  satisfactory  to  both  part- 
ies. It  has  thus  come  about  that  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  above  named  Austral- 
ian states,  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  authority 
of  the  arbitration  courts. 

In  the  other  Australian  states,  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania,  there  are  no  state 
arbitration  courts.  The  minimum  wage 
in  each  of  these  states  is  fixed  by  each 
trade  or  industry  separately  by  a  joint 
conference  (usually  known  as  a  wages 
board)  of  employers  and  employes  in 
that  trade,  presided  over  by  an  impartial 
chairman.  When  a  decision  has  been 
reached,  the  minimum  rate  thus  fixed 
becomes  binding  on  every  employer  in 
that  trade  or  industry  within  the  juris- 
diction to  which  the  work  of  the  board 
applies.  The  minimum  wage  thus  fixed 
is  not  a  standard  wage;  still  less  is  it 
a  maximum  wage.  There  is  no  compul- 
sion whatever  on  the  employe  to  work 
at  the  minimum  wage.  The  only  com- 
pulsion is  on  the  employer.  This  is  one 
great  difference  between  the  wages 
board  plan  'of  fixing  a  minimum  wage 
and  the  plan  of  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion court. 

Between  voluntary  collective  bargain- 
ing as  we  know  it  in  this  country,  and 
the  wages  board  plan,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  except  that  under  the  lat- 
ter plan,  all  employers  in  the  trade,  or 
their  representatives,  are  compelled  to 
meet  their  men,  acting  through  delegates, 
in  conference  and  to  remain  in  confer- 
ence until  they  have  reached  a  trade 


agreement  covering  such  matters  as  the 
minimum  wage,  the  maximum  number  of 
hours,  payment  for  overtime  and  the 
number  or  proportion  of  apprentices.  If, 
after  all  points  at  issue  have  been  thor- 
oughly discussed,  the  contending  parties 
are  unable  to  agree,  the  impartial  chair- 
man, selected  by  the  representatives  of 
both  sides,  casts  the  deciding  vote.  Some 
of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
chairmen  manage  their  boards  so  tact- 
fully that  they  are  seldom  or  never  ob- 
liged to  give  the  deciding  vote. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  excellent  re- 
sults secured  under  collective  bargain- 
ing in  this  country  in  the  printing  trades, 
in  coal-mining,  in  stove-moulding,  or 
in  the  brewing  industry,  can  easily  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  results  which  would 
follow  the  establishment  of  wages 
boards  in  American  industries.  The 
wage-earners  in  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries just  mentioned,  have  by  repeated 
strikes  demonstrated  the  strength  of 
their  respective  organizations  and'forced 
recognition  from  their  employers.  The 
majority  of  American  industries,  how- 
ever, either  are  unorganized  or  the  or- 
ganizations have  been  unable  to  compel 
employers  to  recognize  them  and  deal 
through  them  with  the  employes.  This 
is  the  great  advantage  to  workmen  of 
the  wages  board  plan.  It  recognizes 
the  impossibility  of  the  individual  work- 
er's dealing  with  his  employer  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  and  though  it 
does  not  do  away  with  contract  in  mat- 
ters of  employment,  it  puts  the  two 
parties  to  the  contract  on  something 
like  equal  terms  when  they  undertake  to 
fix  the  wage  scale. 

T  N  all  Australian  states  where  wages 
boards  exist,  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
creating  such  boards  and  reaching  a  de- 
termination are  much  alike  and  are 
about  as  follows: 

1.  Certain  employers  or  certain  em- 
ployes in  a  given  trade,  or  officers  of 
the  Labor  Department  who  believe  that 
conditions  warrant  the  appointment  of  a 
special  board  to  fix  a  minimum  wage 
for  the  trade,  make  application  to  Par- 
liament for  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial board  for  that  trade.  Generally, 
the  application  comes  from  employes; 
but,  especially  within  recent  years,  em- 
ployers who  have  felt  keenly  the  pres- 
sure of  the  competitor  who  was  cut- 
ting wages,  have  at  times  made  the  ap- 
plication. Parliament,  if  it  decides  to 
grant  the  application,  does  so  by  joint 
resolution,  and  defines  the  area  or  lo- 
cality within  which  the  determination 
of  the  board  is  to  apply.  This  may  be 
applicable  throughout  the  state  or  limit- 
ed to  the  metropolitan  area,  as  popula- 
tion is  highly  concentrated  in  Australia, 
and,  naturally,  conditions  in  certain 
trades  greatly  differ  in  cities  like  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  from  those  in  the 
country  districts.  At  times  there  are 
two  boards  in  the  same  trade,  one  for 


the   country   districts   and   one    for 
metropolitan  area. 

2.  Each  board  is  composed  of  repi 
sentatives   of   employers,   and   an   eqt 
number  of  employes  in  the  trade,  and  . 
impartial    chairman.      There   are   nev 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  r« 
resentatives  from  each  side  on  a  sing 
board. 

3.  The   minister   of  labor  usually  i 
vites,   through   the  press,   each   side 
nominate  its  own  representatives, 
trade  union  and  employers'  associ 
usually     nominate     representatives 
their  respective  sides  who  are  appoi: 
if  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  obje 
tion.     If,  however,  more  than  the  r 
quisite  number  is  nominated  for  eith. 
side,    the   minister   makes   his   selectk 
from  the  nominees.    The  names  of  tl 
persons  selected  by  the  minister  are  pui 
lished  in  the  Government  Gazette,  an 
unless  within  twenty-one  days,  one-fifl 
of   the   employers   or   of   the   employ< 
object,   the  persons  nominated   are   a] 
pointed  by  the  governor.     If,  howeve 
one-fifth    of    either    employers    or    en 
ployes  object  to  the  persons  nominate 
to  represent  them,  an  election  is  heli 
This  election  is  rather  an  expensive  an 
complicated  affair,  for  it  requires  a  con 
plete   register   of   all   employes   and   a 
employers  in  the  trade.    It  would  hardl 
be  practicable  outside  a  state  having 
rather  limited  industrial  area,  as  is 
case  in  any  of  the  Australian  states, 
practice  there    are    few    such  electl 
even  in  Australia,  for  both  parties  ar 
usually  content  to     accept    the  person 
nominated  to  represent  them. 

4.  When  the   representatives  of  botl 
sides  have  been  determined  upon,  the; 
meet  to  select  a  chairman.     If  they  cai 
agree   upon   a   man,   he   is   appointed  ! 
member  of  the  board.     If  they  canno 
agree,   the   minister   of   labor   selects  ; 
chairman.      Although    a    member,    th< 
chairman  does  not  exercise  his  right  t< 
vote  except  when  the  board  is  equal!) 
divided.     Board  meetings  in  Melbourm 
and   Adelaide   are   usually   held   in   th( 
evening.     Sometimes   there   is  one 
sion  before  dinner,  from  five  to  sevi 
o'clock,  and  another  after  dinner,  from 
eight    to    ten    or    ten-thirty.      For    this 
double  session  the  chairman  in  Victori 
receives  one     pound     ($4.87)   per  da; 
and  other  board  members  receive  10 
($2.43)    each  per  day.     The  fees  var 
somewhat  in  the  various  states.     Ther 
is  always  present  at  the  board  meetini 
a  secretary,  who  takes  no  part  in  the  d< 
liberations  but  records  the  proceeding 
and  the  votes  taken  on  each  motion. 

5.  When  a  board  has  arrived  at  a  de 
termination  and  fixed  the  time  when 
shall  go  into  effect,  the  determination  i 
signed  by  the  chairman  who   forward 
it  to  the  minister  of  labor.     If  it  is 
proper  form,  it  is  published  in  the  Gov 
eminent  Gazette,  and  at  the  time  fixe 
upon  by  the  board,  it  is  in  force.     Th 
chief  factory  inspector  is  charged  wit 
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duty  of  enforcement,  and  the  regu- 
factory  inspectors  look  after  this  in 
lition  to  their  other  duties. 
Provision    is    made    for   an    appeal 
the  decision  of  the  board  to  the 
urt  of  Industrial  Appeals,  which  con- 
of     any     judge     of     the  Supreme 
art,  one  representative  of  the  employ- 
and  one  representing  the  employes. 
decision    of    this    court    is    final. 
nay  alter   or  amend  the  determina- 
in    any    way    it    thinks    fit.      In 
tice   there   are   few   appeals   to   the 
art  of  Industrial  Appeals  in  Victoria, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  experience  has 
vn   the   wisdom  of  having  such   an 
If  the  parties  who  engage  in 
settlement   of   a   wage   controversy 
board  meeting  and  are  thoroughly 
uiliar   with    all    the   technical   details 
lie  trade  are  unable,  with  the  aid  of 
impartial     chairman,     to     reach  an 
ement   which    is   mutually   satisfac- 
y,  it  is  hardly  likely  that'an  outsider, 
as  a  judge,  will  decide  the  matter 
way  any  more  to  their  liking. 

Jp  to  June,  1913,  one  hundred  and  six 
linations  of  special  boards  had 
made  and  gazetted  in  Victoria 
ce  the  establishment  of  the  act  in 
.  Of  these  I  have  been  able  to  find 
eight  in  which  an  appeal  from  the 
cision  of  the  board  was  taken  to  the 
art.  Employers  have  taken  most  of 
se  appeals  and  have  usually;  been 
to  secure  some  reduction  in  the 
ages  fixed  by  the  board.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  employes  have 
later  succeeded  in  having  the  court  re- 
fer the  whole  matter  back  to  the 
board  as  soon  as  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  or  other  factors  entering  into 
the  decision  have  taken  place.  In  this 
way  they  have  usually  succeeded  in  get- 
ting wages  as  high  as  those  fixed  by  the 
Board  in  the  first  instance. 


,  it  will  be  asked,  have  been 
the  industrial  consequences  of  this 
legislation  in  Australia?  As  a  preface 
to  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I  may  say 
that  during  the  year  1911-1912,  I  spent 
seven  months  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, studying  the  operation  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  compulsory  arbitration 
laws  of  those  countries.  My  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  various  states,  largely 
in  the  offices  of  the  departments  of 
labor,  charged  with  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering these  laws,  and  through  the 
kind  efforts  of  the  officials  of  these  de- 
partments I  was  enabled  to  attend  many 
meetings  of  the  wages  boards  and  to  in- 
terview employers,  trade  union  secretar- 
ies, public  officials  and  other  persons 
who  had  knowledge  concerning  the  op- 
eration and  effects  of  these  laws. 

The  experience  of  the  state  of  Vic- 
toria is  of  especial  importance  to  stu- 
dents of  this  question,  owing  to  its  long 
trial  of  this  method  of  regulating  wages; 
and  in  the  absence  of  special  reference 
to  any  other  state,  my  remarks  may  be 


construed  as  applying  to  the  work  being 
done  in  Victoria.  The  minimum  wage 
law  there  was  enacted  in  1896  and  went 
into  effect  the  following  year.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  minimum  wage  act 
in  Victoria  or  other  Australian  states, 
but  the  provisions  concerning  the  mini- 
mum wage  are  made  a  part  of  the  fac- 
tory acts  and  are  enforced  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  such  acts. 
The  Victorian  act  applied  at  first  to  only 
six  trades  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
sweating  had  been  discovered.  By  the 
term,  sweating,  is  meant  "the  payment 
by  an  employer  to  his  work-people  of 
a  wage  which  is  insufficient  to  purchase 
for  them  the  necessaries  of  life."  Wages 
boards  were  provided  for  each  of  these 
trades,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employes  presided  over 
by  an  impartial  chairman. 

Industry  in  Victoria  is  highly  concen- 
trated. For  this,  reason,  it  is  usual- 
ly  possible  in  Victoria  to  have  a  single 
wages  board  for  each  of  the  important 
industries  in  the  state. 

In  Victoria  the  laborers  and  the  em- 
ployers, if  they  so  desire,  elect  their  own 
representatives  on  the  wages  board. 
Elections  are  not  usual,  but  neither  are 
they  infrequent.  The  members  of  a 
board  elect  their  own  chairman,  if  they 
can  agree.  If  not,  he  is  appointed  by 
the  government.  This  plan  seems  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  designates  as  chair- 
man a  member  of  the  department  or 
commission  administering  the  law,  and 
still  better  than  the  requirement  in  some 
American  states  that  several  representa- 
tives of  the  public  shall  be  members  of 
such  a  board. 

The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  any 
industry  is  dependent  upon  conditions  in 
that  industry  of  which  only  employers 
and  employes  in  the  trade  can  have  full 
knowledge.  There  are  many  technical 
matters,  of  which  an  outsider  is  neces- 
sarily ignorant;  there  are  many  com- 
mercial conditions  which  the  industry 
has  to  face,  of  which  he  is  unaware.  It 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  if  the  minimum 
wages  fixed  in  that  industry  are  deter- 
mined by  those  who  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  there 
should,  therefore,  be  the  least  amount 
of  interference  by  outside  parties.  The 
only  reason  for  giving  a  chairman  power 
to  cast  the  deciding  vote  is,  that  this  is 
at  times  necessary  to  secure  any  agree- 
ment whatever.  It  is  best  that  both  sides 
be  as  nearly  satisfied  as  possible  with 
the  chairman  who  holds  this  important 
power  and,  for  this  reason,  it  seems  de- 
sirable that  he  be  elected  by  the  two 
parties,  when  they  are  able  to  agree, 
rather  than  be  designated  because  of  any 
official  position  which  he  may  hold. 
Only  when  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  is  it  necessary  for  the  commission 
administering  the  law  to  provide  a  chair- 
man. 

In  Victoria,  as  in  South  Australia,  it 


is  the  practice  for  a  board  to  select  as 
chairman  someone  who  has  already, 
served  as  chairman  for  the  same  or 
some  other  board,  and  whose  reputation 
for  fairness  has  been  well  established. 
In  case  the  parties  fail  to  agree,  the  gov- 
ernment usually  selects  a  chairman  on 
the  same  principle,  giving  preference  to 
men  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
line  of  work  and  have  a  reputation  for 
seeing  that  the  determination  is  framed 
in  such  terms  as  will  enable  the  factory 
inspector's  office  to  interpret  and  admin- 
ister it  without  great  difficulty.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  minister  usually  desig- 
nates as  secretary  to  the  wages  board  a 
young  man  from  the  factory  inspector's 
office,  familiar  with  the  administrative 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  de- 
termination comes  in,  in  workable 
shape. 

pHE  chairman  is  naturally  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  the  board  meet- 
ings. Upon  his  tact  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion the  success  of  the  deliberation  large- 
ly depends.  In  a  matter  which  so  largely 
concerns  the  fortunes  of  the  two  part- 
ies to  the  proceedings,  the  controversy 
is  likely  to  be  very  keen;  expressions 
of  bitter  feeling  are  not  infrequent  and 
the  tension  is  always  high.  The  skilful 
chairman  knows  when  and  how  long 
to  permit  debate  over  a  disputed  point 
and  when  and  how  to  interfere  direct- 
ly in  the  controversy.  At  the  many 
meetings  of  the  wages  boards  which  I 
attended,  nothing  interested  me  more 
than  the  skill  with  which  the  chairman 
directed  the  work.  An  experienced 
man,  possessed  of  great  tact  and  pa- 
tience, is  frequently  able  to  secure  an 
agreement  without  himself  casting  a~ 
vote,  and  some  chairmen  pride  them- 
selves on  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
had  to  cast  a  deciding  vote  in  any 
board.  This  is,  of  course,  not  always 
possible;  but  where  it  is  not  possible,  it 
usually  happens  that  the  long  discus- 
sion which  precedes  the  vote  enables  the 
chairman,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  and  has  made  some  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  under  which  the 
industry  is  operating,  to  reach  a  decis- 
ion more  just  than  the  irreconcilable 
opinions  of  either  party. 

In  both  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  meetings  of  the  wages  boards 
are  decidedly  informal.  The  meeting 
is  usually  held  after  business  hours  in 
a  room  provided  by  the  factory  inspec- 
tor's department.  The  members  sit 
around  a  table,  the  employers  on  one 
side,  the  employes  on  the  other,  and 
they  smoke  if  they  feel  so  inclined. 

In  discussing  the  results  of  such  a 
regulation  of  wages  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  attention  must  once  more  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  whole  sys- 
tem is  merely  compulsory  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  wages  fixed  in  this  man- 
ner have  no  other  effect  on  the  sue- 
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cess  or  failure  of  an  industry  than  do 
wages  fixed  by  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  an  organization  of  employers 
on  one  side  and  an  organization  of  em- 
ployes on  the  other.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  presence  of  a  chairman  taken 
from  among  outsiders,  with  power  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote,  creates  a  differ- 
ence. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  presence  and 
power  to  vote  take  the  negotiations  out 
of  the  field  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
chairman  is  present  to  help  the  parties 
to  reach  an  agreement,  not  to  force  the 
agreement  on  them,  and  few  abuse  their 
powers  in  this  respect.  A  chairman  who 
can  secure  an  agreement  without  the 
necessity  of  casting  his  vote,  is  natur- 
ally held  in  high  esteem  by  both  part- 
ies; and  it  is  because  the  chairmen  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  this  respect  that  the 
boards  tend  to  elect  over  and  over 
again  the  men  who  have  had  the  most 
experience.  A  tactful  chairman  is  care- 
ful not  to  force  a  vote  until  he  sees 
that  the  parties  have  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding and  agreement,  or  that 
such  an  agreement  is  impossible.  In 
such  an  extremity,  both  parties  are  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  vote ; 
and  since  he  has  been  careful  to  follow 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  can,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  judgment,  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  real  argument  and 
long-seated  prejudice  or  mere  personal 
feeling,  and  his  decision  is  far  more  like- 
ly to  reflect,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  true  condition  of  affairs  than  is  the 
opinion  of  either  side. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  therefore, 
that  whether  or  not  American  employ- 
ers or  laborers  would  like  the  wage 
board  plan  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
they  favor  collective  bargaining.  I  em- 
phasize this  point,  because  some  prom- 
inent trade  unionists  in  America  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  a  legal 
minimum  wage.  If  their  objection  is 
based  upon  the  feeling  that  a  minimum 
wage  can  better  be  secured  through  vol- 
untary agreement  than  through  law,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion with  them.  We  will  readily  admit 
that  if  justice  can  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary agreement,  it  is  better  than  by  even 
a  mild  form  of  compulsion.  But  the 
legal  minimum  wage  is  intended  primar- 
ily for  the  benefit  of  workers  who  are 
not  strong  enough  to  secure  a  living 
wage  by  mea'ns  of  a  voluntary  collec- 
tive agreement  with  their  employers. 
The  wages  board  plan  puts  them  in  the 
same  position  now  enjoyed  by  the 
trades  which  have  succeeded  in  securing 
the  minimum  wage  by  voluntary  collec- 
tive bargaining.  It  is  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  that  skilled  laborers  in 
many  lines  of  industry  have  been  able 
to  make  their  wages  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living  in  recent  years,  and  it  is 
through  wages  boards  that  Australian 
laborers  in  what  were  at  one  time  the 


"sweated  trades,"  have  reaped  the  same 
advantages. 

VV^HAT  advantages  in  the  way  of 
wages,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
wages  boards?  This  question,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  answered  in  full  in  one 
short  article,  for  there  are  wages 
boards  in  many  trades  in  Victoria  af- 
fecting thousands  of  workers.  Some 
of  them  have  been  organized  for  a  per- 
iod of  sixteen  years.  Others  have  been 
organized  only  recently;  and  to  state 
merely  the  amount  of  the  increase  in 
wages  without  stating  the  length  of 
time  since  a  board  first  reached  a  de- 
termination, would  be  meaningless. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  able  to  quote  a  few 
illustrations  from  a  Victorian  pamphlet 
of  recent  date. 

The  cooper's  board  was  established 
in  1901.  Before  the  determination  came 
into  force,  the  average  wage  paid  had 
been  about  $8.50  per  week.  By  1912, 
the  125  coopers  in  the  industry  had  re- 
ceived an  average  increase  over  the 
rates  in  1901  of  approximately  $6.25. 
In  the  bread-making  trade,  which  was 
one  of  the  worst  sweated  trades  in  1896, 
and  one  of  the  original  trades  for  which 
a  wages  board  was  provided,  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  the  average  weekly 
wage  for  the  763  employes  of  approxi- 
mately $5.25.  Since  1901,  3,033  wood- 
workers had  received  an  average  in- 
crease in  wages  of  approximately  four 
dollars  per  week.  Since  1896,  1,400 
white  workers  in  the  furniture  trade 
have  had  an  average  increase  in  their 
wages  of  about  $3.75  per  week.  This 
also  was  one  of  the  trades  for  which 
the  original  act  provided. 

Here  I  must  mention  that  wages 
boards  have  never  been  successful 
among  the  Chinese  in  Melbourne,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  for  many  years.  The  rea- 
son for  this  failure  is  that  neither 
Chinese  employers  nor  employes  have 
desired  such  a  plan.  Both  sides  have 
apparently  realized  that  if  wages  were 
forced  up  to  the  level  of  those  received 
by  Europeans,  Chinese  workers  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  trade  and  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  this  was  one  of 
the  purposes  in  mind  when  the  first 
wages  .board  in  this  industry  reached  its 
determination.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
secure  evidence  that  the  minimum  wage 
is  not  being  paid  in  the  Chinese  branch 
of  the  trade,  the  factory  inspectors 
have  been  unable  to  secure  any  convic- 
tions. The  Chinese  have  evaded  the 
act  and  have  borne  out  very  well  Bret 
Harte's  notion  regarding  "the  heathen 
Chinee."  This  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  no  gain  in  having  a  minimum  wage 
fixed  by  law  in  trades  where  neither  em- 
ployers nor  employes  desire  it. 

Tn  the  boot  trade,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  Australia,  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  weekly  wage  for 
more  than  six  thousand  workers  has 


been  about  $3.50  per  week  since  189 
This,  too,  was  one  of  the  worst  sweatc 
trades  at  the  time  the  minimum  wage  la 
was  enacted.  Tanners  have  had  the 
wages  increased  about  $3.50  per  wee 
since  1901.  Glass-workers  have  n 
ceived  an  average  increase  of  nearl 
four  dollars  per  week  since  190(. 
Workers  in  the  jewelry  trade  have  bem 
fited  to  the  extent  of  $3.25  per  wee 
since  1901,  and  the  bread  carters  hav 
received  an  advance  of  $3.50  per  wee 
since  1909. 

These  figures  suffice  to  show  that  th< 
workers  have  benefited  to  a  considerabl 
extent  since  the  determinations  came  in 
to  force  in  their  respective  trades.     Un 
fortunately,  these   figures  do  not  show 
the   real   extent   to   which   wages  Jia 
been  increased  by  the  act,  for  an  aver 
age   wage,   it   must   be   remembered,   i; 
made  up  of  the  wages  received  by  tht 
better  paid  workers  as  well  as  by  tht 
less  fortunate.    Now  it  is  only  the  poor- 
ly paid  workers  whose  wages  are  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Victorian  statistics  are  at  fault  in  not 
showing  the  number  of  wage  workers  re- 
ceiving classified  weekly  wages  year  by 
year.      If   they    showed   this,   we   could 
see  how  many  poorly  paid  workers  in 
each   industry     had     had     their  wages 
brought   up   to   the   present   legal   mini- 
mum. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  sweat- 
ing no  longer  exists  unless,  perhaps,  in 
isolated  instances  in  Melbourne  or  other 
industrial  centers  of  Victoria.  The  or- 
ganization largely  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  original  minimum  wage 
act  was  the  Anti-Sweating  League, 
which  still  exists  to  ferret  out  any  trades 
whose  workers  may  be  receiving  less 
than  a  livii.0  vage  and  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing violations  of  the  act  to  the  atten- 
tion of  factory  inspectors.  Its  secre- 
tary, Samuel  Mauger,  has  told  me  that 
sweating  no  longer  exists  in  Victoria, 
and  his  statements  are  confirmed  by 
factory  inspectors  and  by  various  trade 
union  secretaries.  In  fact,  the  wages 
boards  no  longer  attempt  to  secure  a 
minimum  rate  of  pay  based  on  the  idea 
of  a  living  wage.  The  workers'  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board  aim  rather  to 
secure  a  standard  rate  of  pay  based  on 
''~f  needs  of  the  average  worker,  and 
as  much  above  this  as  is  possible. 

J-JOW  now,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the 
employer  benefited  by  the  system 
of  wages  boards?  Is  he  the  unwilling 
victim  who  suffers  for  all  the  gains  se- 
cured by  the  workers?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  employers  rere  bit- 
terly opposed  to  tr  '.ct  at  the  time  of 
its  passage.  The  ^t.torian  "  nber  of 
Manufactures  led  t..  attac!  ^  sys- 

tem both  in  1896    and     aj.  "XX), 

when  the  system  was  «.  .  icu  to 
trades  which  had  not  been  provided  for 
by  the  earlier  act.  In  Melbourne,  I 
had  lengthy  interviews  with  the  presi- 
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SAMUEL    M AUGER 

Secretary  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League  in  Victoria  since 
895.  This  unofficial  orfnization  is  mainly  responsible  for 
he  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  wages  boards'  legis- 
tion. 


F.  H.  BOLTON,  J.  P. 

A  resident  of  Melbourne,  who  has  served  as  chairman  of 
more  wages  boards  than  any  other  man  in  Australia.  Since 
the  chairman  may  cast  a  deciding  vote  the  position  is  one  of 
great  responsibility. 


its  and  secretaries  of  both  the  Cham- 
of  Manufactures  and  the  Victorian 

nployers'  Association,  anr"  with  the 
secretary  of  the  association 'which  rep- 
resents the  mine-owners  and  operators. 
All  these  gentlemen  made  some  com- 
plaints concerning  the  administration  of 
the  act,  and  the  way  in  which  deter- 
minations had  been  reached  in  several 
boards;  but  not  one  would  admit  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  wages  boards  abolish- 
ed, and  practically  all  agreed  that  the 
system  was  better  for  employers  than 
the  old  system  of  unregulated  competi- 
tion. This  opinion  was  also  expressed 
by  many  employers  in  Victoria  an<1  ir^ 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia', 
where  the  same  system  or  something 
similar  to  it  exists.  I  did  not  find  an 
employer  who  desired  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  free  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  labor,  although  I  made  an 
effort  to  learn  who  were  opposed  to,  or 
out  of  sympathy  with,  this  method  of 
regulating  industry. 

The   r.-f-frins   for     'iis   change   in   the 
opinion  .emplo.    rs    are    easily  ex- 

plain ,;  minimum   wage   has  not 

bee  _r  .,:  .vital  to  their  business,  and 
has  forced  their  rivals  to  adopt  the  same 
scale  of  wages  which  they  are  them- 
selves obliged  to  pay.  Every  employer 


who  desires  to  be  fair  to  his  employes 
now  knows  that  he  is  not  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  less  competent,  or 
more  greedy  competitor,  who  attempts 
to  undersell  him  by  forcing  down  the 
pay  of  employes.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  employers  generally  desire  to 
pay  low  wages.  Many  in  this  country 
are  heartily  ashamed  of  the  wages  they 
now  pay  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  more, 
and  would  do  so  were  it  not  for  com- 
petitors who  take  advantage  of  the  work- 
ers' necessity.  If  all  employers  are 
forced  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  in  the 
trade,  prices  will  not  necessarily  in- 
crease, though  they  may  increase.  If 
they  do  not,  either  the  increase  in  wages 
comes  out  of  unusual  profits  secured  by 
those  who  have  previously  paid  a  low 
rate  of  wages,  or  these  employers  are 
driven  out  of  business  and  their  trade 
goes  to  men  able  as  well  as  willing  to 
pay  the  higher  wages.  If  prices  do  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  wages, 
it  means  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
has  been  in  a  sweated  condition  and 
that  the  wage  increase  is  borne  by  con- 
sumers who  had  been  benefiting  at  the 
expense  of  the  workers.  4 

There  is  of  course  one  further  ad- 
vantage to  employers  arising  from  the 
establishment  of  a  living  wage,  though 


,  it  may  not  be  fully  realized  for  some 
time.  Well-paid  workers  are  in  better 
condition  and  work  more  cheerfully 
than  do  those  whose  wages  have  forced 
them  to  a  low  standard  of  living.  Such 
a  plan  is  easily  understood  by  employers 
when  they  feed  their  horses  but  is 
strangely  enough  at  times  overlooked 
when  they  deal  with  employes.  The 
great  establishments  which  conduct  wel- 
fare work  show  clearly  that  our  most 
intelligent  industrial  managers  appre- 
ciate the  gains  which  result  from  good 
treatment  of  employes. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  wages  board  system,  as  of  all  other 
systems  of  collective  bargaining,  is  the 
educational  feature.  Both  workers  and 
employers  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  needs  of  the 
other  side.  More  than  once  in  a  wage 
board  meeting  I  have  heard  employers 
admit,  after  the  workers  had  shown  that 
existing  wages  were  not  covering  their 
legitimate  needs,  that  an  increase  in  the 
rates  of  pay  was  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  workers  regret- 
fully agree  to  accept  lower  rates  of  pay 
than  those  for  which  they  were  con- 
tending, because  they  were  convinced 
that  the  industry  would  not  at  that  time 
stand  the  full  increase  demanded.  They 
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have  explained  the  predicament  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  being  obliged  to 
go  back  and  tell  their  fellow-workers, 
whom  they  represented,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  was  not  so  great 
as  they  had  believed  it  to  be,  and  that 
for  this  reason,  wages  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced as  had  been  hoped  for. 

When  wages  boards  were  established 
in  Victoria,  it  was  freely  predicted  by 
manufacturers,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  system  would  drive  in- 
dustrial establishments  outside  of  the 
state.  At  that  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, other  states  were  not  regulating 
wages.  There  is  indeed  one  instance  of 
a  plant  having  left  Victoria  on  account 
of  this  regulation;  a  brush  manufacturer 
from  England  who  had  recently  estab- 
lished his  business  at  Victoria,  was  so 
enraged  at  the  idea  that  the  wages  he 
was  to  pay  were  to  be  regulated  by  law 
that  he  moved  across  Bass  Strait  to 
Tasmania  without  ever  having  given  the 
system  a  trial.  What  has  happened  to 
him  since  Tasmania  has  adopted  the 
same  system  of  wage  regulation,  I  do 
not  know.  While  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance, of  which  I  have  knowledge,  of 
an  establishment  having  left  the  country 
after  the  adoption  of  the  wages  board 
plan,  it  is  reported  that  several  com- 
panies operating  plants  in  Victoria  and 
other  Australian  states  increased  very 
materially  the  out-put  of  their  non- 
Victorian  plants.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
this  would  be  one  of  the  results. 

TT  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  under  the  wage-board  plan,  wages 
are  commonly  forced  up  to  the  point 
where  industries  are  actually  driven  out 
of  the  state.  Employers  are  as  strong- 
ly represented  on  the  wages  boards  as 
employes,  and  are  fully  as  able  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests.  No  sane  chair- 
man would  vote  with  employes  to  fix 
wages  at  such  a  point  as  would  be  likely 
to  drive  out  well-managed  industries, 
conducting  business  in  a  fair  way  and 
with  reasonable  profits,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  wage-earners  themselves  would  be 
willing  to  see  this  done. 

Interstate  competition  is  frequently 
brought  into  the  discussion  in  these 
boards  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  wages  as  high  as  employes  are  ask- 
ing, and  as  employers  would  otherwise 
be  willing  to  grant.  Wages  not  only  in 
other  states  but  in  other  countries  come 
up  for  consideration,  and  outside  com- 
petition is  responsible  for  the  relatively 
small  increase  in  wages  which  has  taken 
place  in  certain  industries. 

Interstate  competition  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  employers  in  establish- 
ments paying  low  wages  from  being 
forced  up  to  the  level  of  their  higher 
grade  competitors.  This  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  greatest  gains  of  the  wage  board 
plan,  which  recognizes  that  "life  is  more 
than  meat,"  and  that  the  needs  of  work- 
ers are  more  important  than  profits  of 
certain  employers.  It  tends,  therefore, 


to  throw  the  management  of  an  industry 
into  the  hands  of  men  able  to  carry  it 
on  under  conditions  which  make  possible 
a  living  wage  to  their  employes. 

In  Victoria,  as  in  other  Australian 
states  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  manufactures.  In  1896,  when  the 
factories  act,  containing  wages  board 
provisions,  was  passed,  there  were  in 
Victoria  3,370  factories;  in  1911,  there 
were  5,638;  in  1896,  the  number  of  work- 
ers in  factories  was  40,814;  in  1911,  it 
was  88,694.  Probably  few  countries 
could  show  in  fifteen  years  more  rapid 
growth  in  manufacturing  industries. 

One  of  the  incidental  but  important 
benefits  following  the  enactment  of  the 
wages  board  law  in  Victoria,  is  that 
strikes  in  trades  covered  by  the  wages 
board  agreement  are  now  very  rare. 
There  are,  I  think,  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  cases  in  which  a  strike  has  oc- 
curred in  a  trade  where  wages  and  hours 
are  fixed  by  a  wages  board.  This  does 
not  mean  that  workers  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  strike,  or  that  employers  are 
forbidden  to  lock  out  their  workers. 
They  are  forbidden  under  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  compulsory  arbitration 
is  not  a  feature  of  the  Victorian  law. 

The  reason  strikes  are  so  infrequent 
in  Victoria  is  that  the  matters  which 
chiefly  give  rise  to  them — wages,  and 
hours  of  labor — are  settled  in  wages 
board  meetings.  Both  sides  realize  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  securing  by  means 
of  a  strike  or  lockout  what  they  were 
unable  to  secure  in  joint  conference, 
aided  by  the  impartial  chairman.  The 
only  serious  strike  in  Victoria,  of  which 
I  have  knowledge,  in  an  industry  where 
the  wages  board  had  fixed  rates  of  pay, 
occurred  in  a  trade  where  an  appeal  had 
been  taken  from  the  wages  board  to  the 
Court  of  Industrial  Appeals  and  the 
court  had  lowered  the  wages  fixed  by 
the  board.  The  wage-earners  here  ob- 
jected to  wages  fixed  by  an  outside  party 
at  a  lower  rate  than  those  which  the 
employers'  representatives  on  the  board, 
or  the  chairman,  had  been  willing  to 
allow.  For  the  same  reason  laborers  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  even  in  late 
years  in  New  Zealand,  have  at  times 
struck  against  the  awards  fixed  by  a 
judge  of  an  arbitration  court. 

{~)NE  of  the  most  frequent  objections 
to  the  legal  minimum  wage  is,  that 
it  would  be  likely  to  force  out  of  employ- 
ment a  certain  number  of  old,  infirm,  or 
naturally  slow  workers  unable  to  earn 
it.  We  must  admit  the  possibility  of 
this,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
instances  of  workers'  being  forced  out  of 
employment  in  this  way  may  be  found. 
The  employer  is  not  obliged  to  retain 
any  worker  who  is,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
able to  earn  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by 
the  board. 

The  wages  board  plan  does  not  take 
away  from  the  employer  the  right  to 
discharge,  except  that,  in  some  states, 
an  effort  is  made  to  penalize  employers 


who  attempt  to  discharge  employes  wh 
have  petitioned  for  a  wages  board,  o 
who  have  sat  as  representatives  of  th 
workers  in  the  board  meeting.  Probabl; 
even  this  limitation  on  the  employer' 
right  to  discharge  does  not  accomplisl 
much,  for  it  is  easy  for  him  to  allege 
some  other  reason  for  his  action. 

With  reference  to  the  old,  infirm,  aiK 
slow  workers,  however,  there  is  in  al 
the  Australian  laws  a  provision  that  sucl 
employes  may  request  the  chief  facton 
inspector  to  grant  them  permits  to  wori 
at  wages  less  than  those  fixed  by  the 
board,  but  not  less  than  those  named  ir 
the  permits  granted  to  such  workers 
Permits  are  not  granted  on  mere  appli- 
cation by  a  worker  either  on  his  own 
initiative  or  at  the  instigation  of  his  em- 
ployer, but  only  after  careful  investi- 
gation by  the  factory  inspectors.  I  have 
known  the  case  where  an  angry  employ- 
er who  discovered,  as  the  result  of  a 
new  determination  reached  by  a  board, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  increase  the 
wages  of  his  employes,  has  sent  the  en- 
tire working  force  to  the  factory  in- 
spector's office  to  secure  permits  to  work 
at  less  than  the  rates  fixed.  Nothing 
was  accomplished  by  this  impulsive  aci 
except  that  it  enabled  the  gentleman  to 
relieve  his  own  feelings. 

In  Victoria  and  the  other  Australian 
states  which  I  visited,  permits  were  not 
granted  in  any  easy-going  fashion.  In 
Victoria,  where  the  room  which  I  oc- 
cupied adjoined  that  of  the  deputy  fac- 
tory inspector  who  passed  on  all  appli- 
cations of  this  sort,  he  at  times  signaled 
to  me  that  he  was  about  to  pass  on  an 
application  for  a  permit,  and  I  heard  the 
conversation  between  him  and  the  appli- 
cant. In  every  case,  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  gone  into;  and  there  was 
every  evidence  of  a  desire  to  be  fair  to 
the  applicant,  and  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation in  the  spirit  of  the  wages  board 
agreement.  If  the  trade  were  one  in 
which  an  organization  of  the  workers 
existed,  it  was  customary  to  telephone 
the  secretary  of  the  union,  explain  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  ask  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  granting  the  application. 
The  factory  inspector  did  not  neces- 
sarily follow  the  advice  of  the  trade 
union  secretary,  but  generally,  if  there 
were  any  real  need  for  allowing  such 
an  employe  to  work  at  a  less  rate  than 
the  minimum,  no  objection  was  raised 
by  the  union  to  granting  the  permit. 

This  mention  of  the  trade  union  sug- 
gests that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  is  an  impetus 
to  organization  of  the  workers  in  the 
various  trades  covered  by  the  boards. 
We  have  seen  that  this  legislation  is 
primarily  for  workers  who  have  found 
it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  organize 
to  protect  their  own  interests.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  wages  board  determination 
furnishes  the  one  thing  hitherto  lack- 
ing— recognition  of  the  identity  of  in-  j 
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terests  of  the  workers  in  the  trade. 
They  soon  realize  that  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  does  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  enforcement,  and  they  organize 
to  make  sure  that  the  law  is  enforced. 
Whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
employers  are  not  living  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  determination,  complaint  is  made, 
probably  in  the  first  instance  by  the  ag- 
grieved party  to  his  trade  union  secre- 
tary, who,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
grievance  deserves  consideration,  makes 
complaint  to  the  chief  factory  inspector. 
An  investigation  follows,  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  employer  was  evading  the 
law,  he  is  either  prosecuted  or  given  a 
warning  that  a  second  violation  will  re- 
sult in  prosecution. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences 
between  the  Australian  states  and  other 
countries  is  the  existence  of  trade  unions 
among  classes  of  employes  who  never 
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think  of  organizing  in  America  or  Eur- 
ope unless  driven  to  extremes  by  their 
low  wages,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
their  inability  to  obtain  considerate 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  employ- 
ers, they  form  some  lawless  society 
which  attempts  to  secure  its  ends  by 
violence,  only  to  fail  of  accomplishing 
its  purposes.  Whereupon  the  organiza- 
tion quickly  disappears. 

In  Australia,  the  task  of  seeing  to  it 
that  the  weaker  classes  of  wage-earners 
organize  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws,  is  frequently  as- 
sumed by  some  philanthropically-minded 
individual  with  a  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion, or  by  the  secretary  of  existing 
trade  unions.  I  met  several  people  of 
both  types  in  Australia  who  considered 
that  they  were  performing  important  so- 
cial work  in  endeavoring  to  promote  or- 
ganization among  the  weaker  classes  of 


workers,  and  I  believe  they  were  right 
in  their  opinion.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  trade  unionists  in  Sydney  told 
me  that,  if  he  were  financially  able  to 
do  so,  he  would  give  all  his  time  to  this 
work. 

Of  course,  those  readers  who  believe 
that  a  trade  union  has  no  right  to  exist, 
or  that,  if  it  does  exist,  it  has  no  right 
to  take  part  in  an  effort  to  secure  higher 
wages  for  its  members,  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  this  argument  that  wages 
boards  are  a  desirable  thing;  but  the 
present  writer  has  long  felt  sure  that 
the  advantages  of  trade  unions  more 
than  compensate  for  the  mistaken  tactics 
which  many  trade  unionists  have 
adopted. 

I  T   has   often   been   asserted   that   the 

minimum    wage    fixed   by    a    wages 

board   soon    tends   to  become   the   maxi- 
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mum  wage  in  that  trade,  and  while  it  may 
benefit  the  poorly  paid  workers,  does  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  better  paid,  and 
tends  to  lessen  individual  self-reliance. 
The  same  argument  is  of  course  made 
against  any  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  this  contention.  Many 
employers  in  Australia  believe  this  to 
be  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  their  declarations.  I 
am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  I  was 
unable  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, even  though  I  made  considerable 
effort  to  gather  evidence  on  this  point. 
Neither  the  law  itself  nor  the  wages 
board  determination,  is  intended  to 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  affairs.  The 
wage  which  is  fixed  is  the  minimum 
wage  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  prevailing  wage;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  minimum  should 


become  the  maximum.  The  determina- 
tions, as  we  have  stated,  do  not  compel 
the  employer  to  hire  or  retain  in  employ- 
ment any  worker.  He  is  free  to  dismiss 
any  man  whom  he  believes  incapable  of 
earning  the  minimum  wage,  or  he  can 
send  the  employe  whom  he  believes  in- 
capable through  physical  defects,  to  the 
chief  factory  inspector  for  a  permit  to 
work  at  a  less  rate  than  the  minimum 
fixed  by  the  board. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  under  this 
system  there  should  not  be  the  same 
competition  among  employers,  as  under 
the  old  system,  to  secure  the  most  effi- 
cient and  highly,  skilled  workmen,  and 
the  easiest  way  to  secure  such  workmen 
is  to  offer  higher  wages.  In  New  Zea- 
land an  employer  who  told  me  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  minimum  tended 
to  become  the  maximum,  admitted  that 
there  was  not  n  single  worker  \\\  his  own 
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establishment,  including  some  200  or 
more  employes,  who  was  not  receiving 
more  than  the  minimum  wage  which  the 
arbitration  court  had  fixed.  I  received 
substantially  the  same  information  from 
another  employer  in  Melbourne,  who  was 
making  the  same  claim. 

The  Victorian  statistics  unfortunately 
do  not  enable  us  to  determine  how  many 
workers  in  the  industries  in  which  the 
wages  board  determination  is  in  force  re- 
ceive more  than  the  minimum  rate  fixed 
by  the  board.  It  would  be  easy  to  tabu- 
late such  figures,  and  the  chief  factory 
inspector  promised  me  that  he  would  in- 
clude them  in  his  next  report.  He  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  do  so.  In  New 
Zealand,  however,  such  a  tabulation  was 
made  for  Harris  B.  Weinstock,  who  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Gillette,  of 
California,  to  investigate  and  report  on 
labor  legislation  in  New  Zealand,  and 
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who  is  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on.  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  the  results  attained 
would  be  the  same  under,  compulsory 
arbitration,  as  under  the  wages  board 
plan,  so  far  as  this  particular  matter  is 
concerned,  I  quote  the  figures  furnished 
to  Mr.  Weinstock. 

In  the  city  of  Auckland,  of  2,458 
workers  whose  wages  were  fixed  by  the 
arbitration  court,  948  received  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  1,510,  or  61  per  cent,  re- 
ceived above  the  minimum.  In  Christ- 
church,  there  were  2,788  workers  whose 
wages  were  fixed  by  the  arbitration 
court;  1,127  of  them  received  the  mini- 
mum, and  1,661,  or  59  per  cent,  received 
more  than  the  minimum.  In  Dunedin,  of 
1,637  employes,  792  received  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  845,  or  51  per  cent,  re- 
ceived more.  These  are  the  figures  for 
three  of  the  leading  cities  in  New  Zea- 
land. . 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  employers'  claim  that  such  a 
system  of  wage  regulation  would  have 
a  leveling  effect  upon  wages,  is  beside 
the  mark,  since  at  the  present  time  in 
most  industrial  establishments  of  any 
considerable  size  in  this  country,  great 
numbers  of  employes  performing  the 
same  class  of  work  are  paid  the  same 
wages,  irrespective  of  differences  in  in- 
dividual efficiency.  A  few  years  ago. 
when  I  visited  certain  large  steel  mills 
in  Pittsburgh  I  was  told  that  in  one  of 
them  where  12,000  workers  were  em- 
ployed, two-thirds  received  a  flat  rate  of 
$1.50  a  day,  and  in  another  mill  employ- 
ing 4,500  men,  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployes received  $1.65  a  day.  The  same 
situation  would  doubtless  be  found  to 
exist  in  any  large  establishment  where  a 
great  many  employes  are  at  work  on  the 
same  tasks. 

gMPLOYERS  and  employes  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  differ 
greatly  in  their  opinions  as  to  what  ef- 
fect, if  any,  the  minimum  wage  has  had 
on  efficiency.  Most  employers  are  cer- 
tain that  laborers  are  less  efficient  than 
in  former  years,  and  this  is  the  belief 
even  of  employers  who  are  supporters  of 
the  wages  board  plan.  None  of  them  was 
able  to  explain  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  how  the  decline  in  efficiency  was 
due  to  the  regulation  of  wages,  since  the 
law  does  not  compel  an  employer  to  con- 
tinue employing  anyone  incapable  of 
earning  the  minimum  wage,  nor  does  it 
place  any  restrictions  on  any  employe 
who  desires  to  earn  more  than  the  mini- 
mum. Any  long  conversation  which  I 
had  with  employers  usually  brought  out 
the  statement  that  trade  unionists  were 
preaching  and  practising  the  doctrine  of 
"go  easy,"  and  were  in  this  way  restrict- 
ing the  output  of  the  members.  Trade 
union  officials,  when  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  indignantly  repudi- 
ated the  idea  that  trade  unions  were  re- 
sponsible for  any  falling  off  in  output, 
if,  indeed,  such  a  decline  had  taken  place. 


They  were  emphatic  in  their  declara- 
tion that  such  a  matter  had  never  even 
been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  and 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  en- 
deavor to  restrict  output  would  be  sure 
to  meet  with  opposition  from  members 
who  were  able  to  earn  more  than  the 
minimum. 

I  think  that  a  fair  judgment  of  this 
matter  would  lead  us  to  say  that,  within 
recent  years,  there  has  been  in  most  in- 
dustries in  Australia  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  some  falling  off  in  the  aver- 
age output  per  employe.  The  fallacious 
teaching  of  some  trade  unionists,  that 
there  is  only  so  much  work  to  be  done  in 
this  world,  and  if  one  man  does  less  than 
a  full  day's  work,  there  will  be  more 
work  for  others,  may  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  decline.  In  the  main, 
however,  I  think  it  is  fairer  to  assume 
that  under  the  era  of  prosperity  which 
has  accompanied  the  rise  in  prices,  it  has 
been  much  easier  for  employes  of  aver- 
age efficiency  to  hold  their  jobs,  and 
easier  for  less  competent  men  to  secure 
work  than  when  industry  is  in  a  less 
flourishing  condition.  The  situation  in 
i  his  respect  in  Australia  differs  in  no 
way  from  that  in  this  country.  Nearly 
every  employer  with  whom  one  happens 
to  talk,  complains  of  less  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  his  employes.  If  the  em- 
ployes are  organized,  the  employers 
charge  this  against  the  union,  and  trade 
unionists  deny  the  charge  as  strongly  as 
do  their  fellow-workers  in  Australia. 

There  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
no  logical  connection  between  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  any  real  or  supposed  de- 
cline in  efficiency.  The  motive  to  work 
harder  and  earn  more,  still  remains  to 
the  superior  workman ;  the  power  to  dis- 
charge a  worker  for  inefficiency  still  re- 
mains to  the  employer.  If  the  latter  is 
restricted  in  his  power  to  discharge  by 
the  threat  of  the  union  members  to  go 
on  a  strike,  as  undoubtedly  he  is  in  some 
cases,  this  is  something  which  must  be 
charged  directly  against  unionism.  Only, 
then,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  minimum 
wage  fosters  unionism,  can  it  be  held 
even  indirectly  responsible  for  any  de- 
cline in  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

pHERE  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  people  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  as  to  whether  or  not  the  in- 
creased wages  brought  about  by  wages 
boards  or  by  compulsory  arbitration, 
have  been  to  any  extent  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  prices  due  to  such  in- 
creased wages.  In  some  occupations 
where  wages  constitute  a  very  large  part 
of  the  total  costs  of  production,  where 
the  industry  is  purely  local  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  outside  competition,  it  ap- 
pears obvious  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  wages  would  be  immediately 
reflected  in  increased  prices.  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  case  in  Melbourne, 
when  the  cheap  restaurants,  which  had 
been  furnishing  meals  at  sixpence  each, 


raised,  by  a  concerted  movement,  th 
price  to  a  shilling,  shortly  after  a  wag 
board  determination  had  raised  th 
wages  of  waiters  and  cooks  in  hotels  am 
restaurants.  Even  here  the  wages  boan 
determination  could  be  held  responsibli 
for  only  a  part  of  the  increase  in  prices 
for  the  prices  were  doubled,  wherea; 
the  wage  increase  had  been  much  less. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  people  are  as  much  perplexec 
to  find  the  causes  for  the  recent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  are  most  peo- 
ple in  this  country;  and  since  the  move- 
ment to  secure  labor  legislation  has  been 
particularly  active  during  this  period  of 
rising  prices,  many  believe  that  it  is  the 
cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  the  high 
prices. 

THE  New  Zealand  Commission  on  the 
Cost  of  Living,  which  has  recently 
published  its  report, — one  of  the  ablest 
issued  in  any  country  on  this  subject — 
has  gone  carefully  into  the  question  as  to 
the  possible  effect  of  labor  legislation  on 
the  cost  of  living,  and  has  concluded  that 
in  the  case  of  staple  products,  whose 
prices  are  fixed  in  the  world's  markets, 
the  local  legislation  could  have  had  no 
effect  on  prices.  In  some  cases,  in- 
creased labor  costs  have  served  to  stimu- 
late the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
labor-saving  devices.  In  still  other  lines 
of  industry  there  has  been  no  economy 
in  production  and  no  increased  effi- 
ciency, and  accordingly  labor  costs  have 
been  directly  reflected  in  increased 
prices.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  coal  mining.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  the  evidence 
collected  in  most  trades  was  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  enable  the  commission 
to  say  whether  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  efficiency  and  in 
labor  costs  due  to  labor  legislation. 

That  an  increased  efficiency  must  in 
the  long  run  take  place  with  an  increase 
of  wages  appears  to  be  reasonably 
certain  .  Increased  wages  are  bound 
to  bring  about  a  better  standard  of 
living  among  the  workers  and  this 
will  show  itself  sooner  or  later  in 
greater  physical  strength,  better  edu- 
cation and  labor  performed  in  a  more 
cheerful  manner.  During  the  period 
when  the  new  system  is  coming  into 
use,  there  will  doubtless  be  more  or  less 
friction  between  employers  and, employes 
and  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adap- 
tation to  the  new  condition  of  affairs; 
but  in  summing  up  the  results  of  my  ob- 
servations on  the  workings  of  the  mi 
mum  wage  in  Australia,  and  in  givi: 
my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  such  a  system  in  America,  I 
am  willing  to  stand  by  the  prediction 
made  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  speech  in 
Parliament  supporting  the  ten-hours 
bill:  "Never  will  I  believe  that  what 
makes  a  population  stronger,  and 
healthier,  and  wiser,  and  better,  can  ulti- 
mately make  it  poorer." 
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(HE   most    important    change    in 
the   character   and   direction    of 
the   social   reform   movement   in 
Great  Britain  within  the  last  two 
rs   has   been   the   emergence   of   the 
al  minimum  wage  as  the  chief  direct 
ct  of  practical  endeavor.    Ten  years 
it  was  scouted  by  most  social  re- 
ners  as  a  socialistic  device  of  dubious 
lidity,  lying  entirely  outside  the  range 
actual  politics.     Today  it  is  favored 
prominent  leaders,  not  merely  of  the 
ar  but   of  the   Liberal   Party,   as  a 
ter   of   prime   urgency; -and   an   in- 
ntial  group  of  conservative  politicians 
pt  it  as  a   foremost  plank  in  their 
tform. 

.loyd  George,  incomparably  the  most 
orous  personality  in  our  public  life, 
definitely  proposed  that  a  land  com- 
sion  be  endowed  with  statutory  pow- 
to  fix  legal  minimum  wages  for  agri- 
tural  labor  in  the  country;  and  in 
ling  with  the  problem  of  city  rents 
the  working  classes,  he  has  fore- 
hadowed  a  general  extension  of  the 
powers  of  existing  trade  boards  to  the 
whole  of  the  lower  paid  industries  of 
our  towns.  The  Liberal  party,  in  whom 
the  government  is  vested,  is  thus  being 
formally  committed  to  a  line  of  policy 
which  represents  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  old  laisses  faire  principles  upon 
which,  with  some  modifications,  they 
stood  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  new  attitude  is  the  product  of 
several  new  factors.  The  original  lib- 
eral notion,  that  wage-bargains  might 
in  all  cases  safely  be  left  to  the  freedom 
of  individual  contract,  had  long  disap- 
peared. Everyone  recognized  that  there 
were  cases  where  the  worker  had  no 
real  liberty  of  choice,  and  where  the  em- 
ployer's power  was  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  sweat  the  persons  he  employed.  But 
it  was  believed  that,  given  a  full  legal 
right  of  combination,  the  workers  might 
protect  themselves  by  collective  bargain- 
ing through  their  trade  unions.  This 
was  done  in  the  skilled,  staple  trades  of 
the  country.  Why  should  it  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  unskilled  and  less  highly 
evolved  trades? 

When  in  the  early  eighties  the  re- 
searches of  Charles  Booth  and  of  the 
Salvation  Army  into  the  poverty  of  Lon- 
don and  our  other  great  cities  first  fed 
the  public  mind  with  exact  information 
regarding  our  low  paid  trades  and  the 
slum  life  associated  with  them,  a  great 

'Mr.  Hobson's  article  deals,  of  course, 
with  the  situation  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 


effort  was  made  to  extend  trade  unionism 
to  unskilled  workers.  The  great  dock 
strike  at  the  close  of  the  decade  seemed 
to  prove  the  feasibility  of  a  new  trade 
unionism,  less  expensive  and  less  bur- 
dened with  other  functions,  which  should 
in  the  case  of  the  low-paid,  unskilled 
trades,  confine  itself  to  the  struggle  for 
better  wages  and  hours.  A  few  success- 
ful strikes  among  match  girls  and  other 
women  engaged  in  factory  work  even 
suggested  that  women  workers  could  by 
the  same  weapons  of  organization  raise 
their  wages  to  a  living  level. 

But  experience  showed  that,  though 
here  and  there,  if  strong  public  sym- 
pathy were  aroused,  a  victory  could  be 
scored,  no  substantial,  general,  or  re- 
liable advance  was  possible  under  these 
methods.  The  low-skilled  labor  mark- 
ets were  always  overstocked,  and  the 
struggle  for  bare  life  precluded  such  ef- 
fective organization  as  was  needed  for 
powerful  trade  union  action.  This  was 
disclosed  in  a  striking  manner  by  an 
exhibition  of  sweated  industries  organ- 
ized in  London  several  years  ago  by  a 
leading  newspaper,  while  about  the  same 
time  several  independent  researches, 
notably  that  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  at 
York,  exposed  the  continuance  of  wide- 
spread poverty  and  its  connection  with 
excessively  low  wages  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Living  Wage  Analyzed 

One  service  of  especial  value  Mr. 
Rowntree  contributed,  in  basing  upon  an 
analysis  of  food  values  a  definite  mone- 
tary meaning  of  the  hitherto  vague  term, 
"living  wage."  The  knowledge  that  over 
a  quarter  of  our  working  class  families 
were  living  on  an  income  below  the 
poverty  line,  one  which  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  physical  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  began  to  exercise  a 
real  influence  on  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  conscience.  It  was  felt  that 
this  condition  was  intolerable,  that  its 
continuance  was  a  standing  menace  to 
public  health  and  morals,  and  that  its 
victims  were  themselves  helpless  to 
achieve  a  remedy. 

The  agitation  against  the  definitely 
sweated  industries,  carried  on  by  a  vig- 
orous committee  and  endorsed  by  an 
important  parliamentary  inquiry,  resulted 
in  the  passing,  in  1909,  of  a  legal  enact- 
ment setting  up  trade  boards  in  certain 
specified  trades  and  giving  powers  for 
the  extension  of  the  system  to  others. 
These  trade  boards,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  the  em- 


ployed with  other  members  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  were  given  powers 
to  fix  minimum  piece  and  time  wages 
which  would  be  obligatory  throughout 
the  trade.  The  four  trades  selected  for 
the  experiment  in  the  first  instance  were 
chainmaking,  machine-made  lace  finish- 
ing, box-making  and  tailoring. 

The  experiment  has  proved  success- 
ful even  beyond  the  expectation  of  its 
promoters.  The  general  practice  has 
been  to  level  the  wage  for  the  whole 
trade  in  each  district  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  best  employer  in  that  district.  One 
of  the  evils  of  these  sweated  trades  had 
been  the  wide  discrepancy  of  rates  as 
between  one  firm  and  another,  one  town 
and  another.  This  leveling-up  process 
has  raised  the  rates  in  many  instances 
as  much  as  100  per  cent  or  more.  Sweat- 
ing always  implies  inefficiency  both  of 
the  work  done  and  of  the  business  man- 
agement. One  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
trade  board  was  to  give  publicity  to  the 
actual  conditions.  Another  was  to  bring 
the  various  employers  for  the  first  time 
into  touch  with  one  another  and  to 
oblige  them  to  consult  together  for  the 
conduct  of  their  trade.  The  worse  em- 
ployers thus  learned  from  the  better  that 
higher  wages  need  not  ruin  them. 

Similarly,  scattered  workers  were 
brought  together  for  the  election  of  their 
representatives,  and  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  act  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  vigorous  trade  unions  in  trades 
where  they  were  previously  weak  or 
non-existent.  More  important  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  higher  wages  have 
been  paid  without  any  real  difficulty. 
Employers  have  not  been  ruined,  or  even 
injured  in  their  profits,  prices  have  not 
apparently  been  raised,  and  no  appreci- 
able amount  of  unemployment  has  been 
caused.  There  has  been  found  plenty 
of  elasticity  in  these  trades  for  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  conditions  imposed  upon 
them.  So  generally  recognized  is  this 
success  that  the  operation  of  the  act 
has  been  extended  to  several  new  trades 
of  considerable  importance;  as,  the  pre- 
serving of  fruits  and  vegetables,  candy- 
making,  shirt-making,  hollow  ware  and 
cotton  embroidery. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  what  is  al- 
most a  revolutionary  method  should  have 
gained  such  easy  assent  among  a  people 
so  essentially  conservative  as  the  Eng- 
lish. The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  it  was 
not  introduced  as  a  principle,  or  even 
as  a  general  state  policy,  but  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  dealing  with  special  cases. 
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These  sweating  trades  were  chiefly,  some 
of  them  entirely,  women's  trades,  the 
conditions  of  employment  were  particu- 
larly flagrant,  so  the  measure  assumed 
an  eleemosynary  rather  than  a  distinc- 
tively economic  character.  It  did  not 
seem  to  commit  us  to  any  general  policy 
of  a  statutory  minimum. 

An  Emergency  Measure 

The  next  case  also  stood  by  itself,  but 
on  a  very  different  footing.  The  great 
coal  strike,  which  paralyzed  the  indus- 
tries and  terrified  the  consuming  public 
in  the  early  spring  of  1911,  brought 
about  a  very  reluctant  ad  hoc  interven- 
tion of  the  government.  This  took  statu- 
tory shape  in  a  coal  mines  act,  setting 
up  district  boards  and  empowering  them 
to  fix  minimum  rates  in  accordance  with 
certain  not  very  well-defined  instructions. 
It  was  avowedly  an  emergency  measure, 
and  its  operation  has  given  no  great 
satisfaction  to  the  men.  It  has,  however, 
no  doubt  raised  the  lower  grades  of 
wages,  and  in  this  case  it  looks  as  if 
the  consuming  public  had  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  net  cost,  the  high- 
er efficiency  of  labor  not  compensating 
for  the  rise  in  the  wage-bill. 

This  action  was  followed  shortly  by 
a  similar  governmental  intervention  in 
the  great  railway  strike,  which  was  set- 
tled by  an  undertaking  by  ministers  that 
the  railways  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
coup themselves  for  their  wage  conces- 
sions by  higher  railway  rates.  Though 
this  settlement  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  public  machinery  for  fixing  wages, 
it  affords  an  important  illustration  of 
the  new  tendency  for  the  state  to  take 
a  hand  in  revising  wage  contracts,  in 
the  interests  of  the  wage-earners. 

The  case  of  the  miners  and  the  rail- 
way workers  brings  up  the  issue  in  a 
far  wider  form  than  that  of  the  "sweat- 
ed" trades.  For  it  directly  implies  a 
recognition  that  even  in  regular  well- 
organized  trades  the  workers  are  unable 
to  secure  an  adequate  wage.  Though 
the  trade  unions  have  always  looked 
to  Parliament  for  assistance  in  regard 
to  security  against  accidents,  hours  of 
labor  and  other  conditions,  it  is  only 
recently  that  they  have  entertained  ser- 
iously the  idea  that  the  state  should  se- 
cure for  them  a  minimum  wage.  Nor 
can  it  yet  be  said  that  the  idea  has  ac- 
tually replaced  the  old  idea  that  they 
were  competent  to  arrange  their  own 
scales  of  pay  by  collective  bargaining. 
In  the  case  of  both  miners  and  railway 
workers  it  has  been  the  alarm  of  the 
public  and  the  emergency  of  politicians 
that  have  forced  the  pace.  This  brings 


up  the  wider  diagnosis  needed  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  happening. 

The  new  attitude  toward  the  legal 
minimum  wage  is  the  first  fruit  of  the 
great  social  unrest  everywhere  astir  in 
industry.  Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes 
have  crowded  upon  us  in  the  last  three 
years.  The  great  staple  industries  in 
transport  and  manufacture  have  been 
continually  on  the  simmer.  The  re- 
sponsible labor  leaders  have  lost  their 
hold  upon  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
latter  have,  not  in  one  or  two  but  in  a 
score  of  instances,  broken  into  independ- 
ent action  and  forced  the  hands  of  their 
executives.  The  wilder  sort  of  agitation 
has  gained  control,  and  the  new  syndi- 
calist teaching,  in  its  practical  shape  of 
a  sudden  downing  of  tools  and  the  sym- 
pathetic strike,  has  everywhere  won  the 
enthusiastic  assent  of  the  new  genera- 
tion. 

Several  plain  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  novel  ferment.  The  chief  is  the 
rise  of  prices  and  the  failure  of  money 
wages  to  keep  pace,  even  during  the 
recent  period  of  unparalleled  industrial 
prosperity.  The  workers,  accustomed 
for  half  a  century  to  an  improvement 
in  their  wages  and  conditions  of  living, 
have  been  confronted  during  the  last 
decade  with  a  total  stoppage  of  this 
progress,  even  with  a  retrogression. 
Their  trade  unions  have  been  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  this  adversity.  The 
newly  formed  Labor  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, upon  which  they  had  built  many 
hopes,  has  proved  impotent.  Though 
some  not  inconsiderable  concessions 
have  been  made,  such  as  old-age  pen- 
sions, state  subsidies  to  sick  insurance, 
etc.,  these  things  do  not  compensate  for 
this  failure  of  the  workers  to  get  in 
wages  their  share  of  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Despair  of  older 
methods,  premature  perhaps  but  highly 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  under- 
lies this  seething  unrest,  and  drives  them 
to  other  courses. 

It  may  be  said  that  syndicalism  and 
disgust  with  labor  politicians  make 
against  rather  than  for  the  new  state 
policy  of  minimums.  But,  though  the 
notion  of  capturing  Parliament  by  pow- 
erful concerted  political  action  has  re- 
ceived a  set-back,  it  is  certain  that  the 
English  workers  will  never  adopt  the 
repudiation  of  political  action  that  syndi- 
calism professes.  If  they  see  any  chance 
of  getting  the  state  to  put  a  lower  limit 
to  the  competitive  system  of  wages,  they 
will  welcome  it,  though  they  will  be  shy 
of  initiating  it  as  long  as  the  state  is 
administered  by  the  employing  classes 


and  by  officials  drawn  from,  and  in  syn 
pathy  with,  these  classes.  That  explain 
why  the  actual  initiation  of  these  min 
mum  wage  proposals  comes  from  th 
social  reform  wings  of  the  political  pat 
ties  and  from  private  philanthropists  an 
publicists  more  than  from  the  worker 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power 
ful  presence  of  a  single  man  with  im 
mense  driving  force  in  a  somewhat  tor 
pid  and  amorphous  government  is  play 
ing  an  important  part  in   framing  thi 
new  policy.     The  country  is  now  con 
fronted  by  a  definite  proposal  to  imposi 
upon  the  oldest  and  most  fundamenta 
industry,   agriculture,   a   legal   minimun 
wage  sufficient  to  maintain  in  health  am 
efficiency  a  laborer  and  his  average  fam 
ily.     This  proposal  whether  operated  bj 
a   land  commissioner    (as    Mr.    Georgi 
foreshadows)    or  by   the  better  instru- 
ment   of    representative    district    wag« 
boards,  will  have  a  profound  effect  noi 
merely    upon    this    trade   but   upon    th< 
entire  economic  system.     For  it  will  in- 
volve  a  compulsory   increase   of  wage 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  at  least  a 
third  advance,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and 
Wales.    This  must  have  two  further  ef- 
fects.    It  will  decidedly  influence  in  an 
upward   direction   the   lower  grades  of 
wages  in  the  railway,  mining  and  other 
industries,  which  compete  with  agricul- 
ture for  fresh  supplies  of  rural  labor. 

Establishing  a  Precedent 

But  still  more  important  will  be  the 
precedent  it  will  offer  to  the  low-waged 
grades  of  every  other  staple  industry. 
For  recent  statistics  make  it  evident  that 
something  like  30  per  cent,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  male  workers  of  th«s 
country,  are  receiving  wages  below  th» 
minimum  for  which  Mr.  Rowntree  and 
other  dieticians  have  won  acceptance. 
As  for  women's  industries,  a  very  small 
proportion  afford  wages  adequate  to  th^ 
full  keep  of  a  single  woman,  much  less 
for  a  contributor  toward  the  maint 
nance  of  a  family. 

In  other  words,  the  inadequacy  of 
whole  wage  system  is  brought  up  in 
form  that  commands  immediate  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  political  parties  and 
the  statesmen  who  formulate  these  poli- 
cies. It  seems  possible  that  Great  Brit- 
ain may  be  the  first  country  to  apply 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state,  as  the  organ  of  social  order,  to 
see  that  no  industry  be  conducted  on  a 
wage  basis  which  is  below  the  generally 
accepted  limit  of  health,  and  economic 
and  civic  efficiency. 
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(HE  horrible  loss  of  life  in  the 
Triangle  fire,  four  years  ago, 
roused  the  people  of  New  York 
state  to  demand  protection  for 
workers.  The  New  York  State 
factory  Investigating  Commission  was 
appointed  to  recommend  measures  for 
ifety.  It  soon  found  that  other  dan- 
ers  besides  the  fire  hazard  menace  the 
ives  of  factory  hands.  Unguarded  ma- 
dines  mangle  fingers  just  a  trifle  slow; 
dust  and  poisonous  vapors  clog  the  lungs 
nd  dim  the  eyes.  For  these,  too,  safe- 
aards  were  prescribed.  ' 
But  not  all  working  people  are  killed 
utright  by  violence  or  industrial  dis- 
Many  of  them  are  worn  out  by 
ng  hours  of  toil  with  insufficient  rest, 
bis  is  especially  true  of  women  and 
lildren.  Until  recently  the  United 
states  was  one  of  the  few  civilized  coun- 
•ies  that  permit  women  to  work  at 
ight.1  The  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
lission  secured  legislation  to  check  such 
york  in  New  York  state."  It  also  limited 
lie  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  pre- 
cribed  that  wherever  possible,  one  day's 
st  in  seven  shall  be  allowed  to  every 
vorker. 

Yet  what  is  the  use  of  requiring  safe 
nd  sanitary  factories  if  the  men  who 
vork   in  them  do  not  earn  enough   to 
upport  their  families  in  health  and  com- 
fort?    It  seems  futile  to  protect  a  girl 
from  the  dangers  of  fatigue  and  over- 
:ime  if  her  wages  do  not  enable  her  to 
:ive  decently.     So  the  commission  was 
ontinued  in  1913-1914  for  the  purpose 
f   inquiring   into   the    wages   of    labor 
hroughout  the  state   and  into  the  ad- 
isability   of   fixing  minimum   rates   by 
aw.     In  order  to  conduct  this  investi- 
ation,  power  was  granted  to  subpoena 
vitnesses  and  to  examine  all  books  and 
papers  pertaining  to  the  inquiry. 
The   first  problem  was  to  define  the 
ope   of  the   investigation.     It  seemed 
essential  to  discover: 

First:  What  wages  are  actually  paid 
n  typical  industries  throughout  the 
tate  ? 

Second:  Are  these  wages  sufficient  to 
naintain  employes  in  simple  decency  and 
vorking  efficiency? 

Third:    Are  the  industries  able  to  in- 
crease wages  upon  the  basis  of  the  earn- 
'ng  capacity  of  labor? 
With  only  limited  time  and  resources 

'Six  states  now  prohibit  night  work  of 
women :  Massachusetts  New  York,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oregon. 

New  York  law,  1913,  is  before  the 
rt  of  Appeals  awaiting  a  decision  as  to 
constitutionality. 


at  their  command,  the  commission  de- 
termined to  select  typical  low-paid  in- 
dustries. From  the  1904  Federal  Census 
of  Manufactures  it  was  found  that 
weekly  earnings  in  the  canning,  confec- 
tionery, shirt,  paper-box,  silk  and  knit 
goods  industries,  fell  from  $2  to  $3  be- 
low the  average  of  $10.40  for  all  in- 
dustries in  New  York  state.  The  first 
and  last  two  industries  had  either  been 
studied  or  were  to  be  investigated  by 
state  and  national  authorities.  So  at- 
tention was  centered  on  confectionery, 
paper  box  and  shirt  factories.  Retail 
stores  were  added  to  this  list  because  of 
the  reported  low  earnings  which  mer- 
cantile employes  receive. 

In  these  four  branches  of  industry  it 
was  found  that  women  and  children  con- 
stitute from  60  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  working  force.  Since  females 
and  young  persons  are  less  able  than 
men  to  protect  themselves,  an  investiga- 
tion of  such  industries  by  state  author- 
ity seemed  most  appropriate.  Moreover, 
newly-arrived  immigrants  compose  from 
20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
numbers  employed.  Consequently,  there 
have  been  few  effective  labor  unions  in 
these  trades,  and  the  workers  are  with- 
out adequate  means  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Scope  of  Investigation 

From  the  latest  official  returns  avail- 
able, it  is  estimated  that  the  occupations 
selected  include  approximately  150,000 
persons  in  more  than  2,000  establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  the  state. 
By  limiting  the  investigation  to  repre- 
sentative firms  employing  ten  or  more 
persons-,  it  was  possible  within  six  months 
to  gather  nearly  105,000  wage  schedules 
from  twenty-nine  principal  trade  centers 
in  New  York  state.  These  include  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all .  em- 
ployes in  the  trades. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  transfer 
directly  from  pay-rolls  to  individual 
cards,  the  rate  of  pay,  hours  of  work, 
and  actual  earnings  for  every  employe 
in  an  establishment  during  the  week 
preceding  the  investigation.  These  wage 
data  were  interpreted  by  detailed  per- 
sonal interviews  covering  trade  experi- 
ence and  domestic  resources  with  2,000 
typical  workers  and  were  supplemented 
by  information  -from  employers  regard- 
ing piece  rates,  output,  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions, labor  cost  and  the  general  financial 
condition  of  the  trades  thus  examined. 

From  the  mass  of  data  collected  by 
experienced  investigators,  elaborate  dis- 
tribution tables  were  prepared  by  train- 


ed statisticians,  showing  for  each  in- 
dustry in  every  important  locality  the 
relation  of  wages  to  age,  occupation,  ex- 
perience, and  home  conditions.  Special 
studies  were  made  of  the  cost  of  living, 
of  the  relation  of  wages  to  education, 
of  irregularity  of  employment,  and  of 
wage  legislation  throughout  the  world. 
Criticisms  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  use  of  data  were  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  economists,  business  men 
and  labor  leaders.  Expert  advice  and 
assistance  were  given  by  colleges,  wel- 
fare societies,  and  state  departments. 
Employers  were  invited  to  inspect  and 
check  up  the  returns  from  their  own 
establishments. 

Weekly  Rates  of  Payment 

The  statistical  tables  show  wide  vari- 
ations in  the  wage-scale,  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  and  type  of  workers.  In 
a  brief  summary  only  general  tendencies 
and  striking  exceptions  can  be  noted. 
Behind  the  averages  for  the  trade  are 
concealed  generous  payment's  of  well 
organized  firms  and  the  starvation 
wages  of'  their  less  scrupulous  rivals. 

An  average  for  all  employes  may  also 
include  the  salaries  of  two  $10,000  buy- 
ers and  of  thirty  $4  messenger  girls. 
But  in  the  following  epitome  the  median 
wage,  that  below  which  half  the  em- 
ployes in  each  industry  were  registered, 
is  given  to  indicate  the  general  level  for 
a  group. 

The  most  and  the  least  skilled  em- 
ployes are  on  time  wages.  Of  over 
90,000  persons  for  whom  weekly  rates 
were  entered  more  than  three-fifths  of 
the  male  workers  receive  less  than  $15 
when  working  full  time,  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  women  and  girls, 
less  than  $10  a  week.  In  the  stores,  half 
the  males  get  less  than  $14;  half  the 
female  help  less  than  $7.50.  In  shirt  and 
box  factories,  half  the  males  receive  less 
than  $12,  and  half  the  females  less  than 
$6.50  a  week,  while  in  the  confectionery 
trade  wages  fall  below  $11  for  half  the 
males,  and  below  $6  for  half  the  females. 
More  than  7,000  female  employes  in  all 
lines  (one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
women  and  girls)  are  quoted  at  rates 
under  $5  per  week. 

The  rates  vary  according  to  occupa- 
tions. The  majority  of  salesmen,  cut- 
ters, and  candy-makers  receive  from 
$10  to  $20  a  week.  But  most  sales- 
women and  skilled  women  factory  hands 
may  expect  only  from  $5  to  $10. 

Interesting  is  the  difference  in  rates 
paid  for  similar  work.  In  most  lines, 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  both  of  very 
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One  of  Us  Girls 


E  you  one  of  the  ladies 
that's  asking  about 
girls'  wages?  Some  of  the 
girls  down  at  G.  B.'s  store 
told  me  last  night  the  Suf- 
fragettes has  been  down 
there  seeing  the  girls  about 
wages.  Well,  it's  about  time 
someone  was  looking  into 
the  pay  we  girls  get. 

DUT  I  don't  believe  this 
•*•*  business  of  laws  on 
wages  is  much  use.  Tisn't 
any  use.  I  tell  you  this — 
the  workers  are  the  only 
ones  as  can  make  the  boss 
mind.  Gee,  if  us  girls  would 
only  up  and  walk  out  of 
these  department  stores 
some  Christmas  time  on 
one  grand  bargain  day,  the 
bosses  would  look  like  thir- 
ty cents!  Like  thirty  cents, 
mind  you.  But  what's  the 
use  of  talking — the  girls 
won't  do  it!  They're  too 
scared.  They're  frightened 
out  of  their  skins  of  losing 
their  old  four,  five,  or  six 
dollar  jobs. 

Girls  work  too  hard,  and 
they  don't  eat  enough  on 
$4  and  $5  jobs  to  have 
much  spirit.  But  I  tell  you 


if  they  had  and  every 
girl  in  this  here  little 
old  town  would  up  and 
walk  out  we  could  make 
the  bosses  dance  a  merry 
jig.  'Taint  so  easy  to 
get  new  girls — they're  tricks 
in  all  trades — and  be- 
lieve me,  I'd  be  sure  enough 
glad  to  get  one  over  on  the 
bosses.  The  firm  puts  it 
over  on  us  all  right,  I  can 
tell  you.  If  we're  late  one 
minute  over  ten  minutes  we 
get  fined.  Fined  ten  cents! 
A  good  easy  way  for  the 
firm  to  make  money — it's 
so  poor!  Some  girls  don't 
earn  ten  cents  an  hour  in 
this  here  store,  but  let  one 
be  late  fifteen  minutes  and 
she's  docked  ten  cents  and 
gets  a  jawing  from  the  big 
boss  into  the  bargain. 

7~S  she  docked  if  she  goes 
*  home  sick?  Of  course 
she's  docked.  What  do  you 
take  the  boss  for?  He 
ain't  no  philanthropist.  This 
firm  makes  money  off  us 
girls  being  away  sick.  I 
got  a  lady-friend  up-stairs 
in  the  C.  and  A.  department 
where  the  books  are  kept, 
and  she  was  telling  me  the 


other  night,  how  this  poor 
little  rich  firm  makes  money 
off  docking  us  girls. 

A  girl  gets  sick — she  goes 
home.  Do  they  get  another 
girl  to  take  her  place? 
You've  got  another  guess 
coming — nit.  The  other 
girls  in  that  department 
get  busy  and  do  her  work 
and  they're  glad  to  do  it, 
too,  to  help  her  or  any 
other  girl  as  needs  it.  But 
they  ain't  so  keen  to  do  it 
so  the  firm  saves  money. 

Y  lady-friend  says  lots 
of  times  the  firm 
saves  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a 
week  on  girls  being  out  or 
going  home  sick.  Who  saves 
the  firm  that  money,  I  ask 
you?  Who  saves  the  firm 
that  money?  We  girls  do, 
of  course.  We  share  the 
work  of  the  sick  girls,  but 
we  don't  share  the  pay.  If 
we  did,  we'd  give  it  back 
where  it  belongs.  But  the 
poor  little  rich  boss,  he 
needs  it!  He  shares  it  with 
himself. 

E.  C.  W. 


high-  and  very  low-paid  help  in  New 
York  city  than  in  up-state  towns.  This 
probably  reflects  differences  in  the  cost 
and  standards  of  living.  Rates  in  Brook- 
lyn are  generally  lower  than  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Sometimes  differences  are  explained  by 
the  grade  of  work  and  the  class  of  work- 
ers. For  instance,  the  wage  level  of  Irish- 
American  operatives  on  standard  grades 
of  shirts  in  the  Troy  factories  is  well 
above  that  paid  in  contract  shops  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  city.  Confec- 
tioners who  manufacture  and  sell  their 
own  goods  at  retail  employ  a  better 
quality  of  labor  than  those  who  make 
candy  in  bulk  for  the  trade.  In  stores, 
also,  the  variation  in  wages  is  marked, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

PROPORTION  OP  EACH  SEX  EARNING  LESS 
THAN  $8  A  WEEK 

Percent  Percent 

Mules  Femnles 

Large   department   stores. .          14  53 

Small   neighborhood  shops.         21  68 

Five  and  ten  cent  stores..         21  99 

Even  for  identical  work  in  the  same 
locality,  striking  differences  in  pay  are 
found.  In  one  wholesale  candy  factory 
in  Manhattan  no  male  laborer  and  no 
female  hand-dipper  is  paid  as  much  as 
$8  a  week,  nor  does  any  female  packer 
receive  as  much  as  $5.50.  In  another 
establishment  of  the  same  class  in  the 
same  borough  every  male  laborer  gets 
$8  or  over  and  more  than  half  the 
female  dippers  and  packers  exceed  the 
rates  given  in  the  former  plant.  Again, 
one  large  department  store  in  Manhattan 


pays  86  per  cent  of  its  saleswomen  $10 
or  over;  another  pays  86  per  cent  of 
them  less.  When  a  representative  paper 
box  manufacturer  learned  that  cutters 
in  neighboring  factories  receive  as  little 
as  $10  a  week,  he  expressed  surprise, 
because  he  always  pays  $15  or  more. 
This  indicates  that  there  is  no  well  estab- 
lished standard  of  wages  in  certain 
trades.  The  amounts  are  fixed  by  indi- 
vidual bargain,  and  labor  is  "worth"  as 
much  as  the  employer  agrees  to  pay. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the 
rates  which  time  workers  may  expect  to 
earn  if  they  work  a  full  week.  But 
nearly  15,000  semi-skilled  operatives  in 
the  industrial  lines  are  on  piece  rates. 
In  29  stores  premiums  and  commissions 
on  sales  are  added  to  the  regular  weekly 


salary.  On  the  other  hand,  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  women  interviewed  in 
mercantile  establishments  in  New  York 
city,  testified  that  fines  were  deducted 
for  lateness,  errors,  and  losses.  In  some 
of  the  Troy  shirt  factories  rent  is  charg- 
ed for  the  sewing  machines,  and  the 
thread  and  needles  used  are  paid  for  by 
the  operators.  In  such  cases  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  estimate  actual 
earnings  from  the  rates  quoted.  Only 
an  examination  of  the  amounts  put  into 
pay  envelopes  shows  exactly  what  the 
workers  have  to  spend. 

Earnings  versus  Rates 

As  a  rule  actual  earnings  fall  below 
specified  rates,  especially  in  the  lower 
wage  levels.  This  is  somewhat  offset 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  shirt  and  paper 
box  industries,  more  than  half  the 
skilled  women  operatives  are  on  piece 
rates  and  so  in  most  cases  earn  more 
than  unskilled  time  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  male  employes,  ex- 
cept the  salesmen  on  commission,  fell 
below  the  rates  quoted. 

In  mercantile  establishments  only 
ninety-nine  persons  were  quoted  at  rates 
under  $3  a  week,  but  in  a  typical  week 
selected,  2,040  persons  actually  received 
less  than  this  amount.  In  the  confec- 
tionery industry,  13  per  cent  of  th 
workers  for  whom  rates  were  give 
were  engaged  at  less  than  $5;  but 
22.5  per  cent  failed  to  find  so  much 
in  their  pay  envelopes  in  a  given  week. 
Of  15,000  female  factory  workers 
in  New  York  city,  nearly  8,000  re- 
ceived less  than  $6.50  during  a  busy 
week  last  winter,  and  4,000  got  less  than 
$5.  Out  of  42,000  persons  of  both  sexes 
employed  in  all  lines  (including  900 
adult  men  and  12,500  women  over  eigh- 
teen years  old)  more  than  half  were 
paid  less  than  $8.  About  12,000  of  these 
low  paid  workers  had  more  than  one 
year  of  experience  in  the  trade,  and 
10,000  were  in  occupations  demanding 
some  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  mak- 
ing or  selling  of  goods. 

The  simplest  explanation  for  this  dif 
ference    between    expectations   and   re- 
ceipts is  that  many  persons  did  not  work 
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full  time.  It  was  actually  found  that 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  those  employed 
lost  one  day  or  more  during  the  week 
•ecorded.  The  men  and  boys  averaged 


Glove-Make 


5.8  work-days,  the  women  and  girls  5.6.        7~)O  I  make  gloves?    Just        T  can  do  twenty  dozen  of 
How  much  absence  was  due  to  personal  watcl>    m«    dovn'    it.      *        these  gloves  a  week— 

:>r  industrial  reasons,  could  not  be  as-      There  <"».'*.  any  kind  1  ain'1      °nce-  not  s°  very  lo"9 


„,  been  working  on  since  way 

ertamed.    The  shirt  trade  up-state  was      back>  when  j  was  a  ,ittfe 

dull  when  examined  last  spring,  but  most  girl  helpin'  my  ma  sew 
of  the  stores  were  fairly  busy.  One  gloves,  down  Gloversville 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  en- 

ered  as  working  seven  days  in  the  week. 

lany  of  these  were  janitors  and  plant 
help.     But   in   ene   candy   factory,   men 

vere  registered  as  confectioners  for  six 

ays    and    as    watchmen    on    Sunday. 
Store  employes  also  testified  that  in  busy 

easons  Sunday  work  was  occasionally 

equired. 

Hours  of  Work 


way,  and  I've  kept  it  up 
pretty  steady  ever  since,  and 
now-a-days,  with  my  man 
out  of  work,  I  sew  gloves,  I 
eat  gloves,  I  sleep  gloves!  I 
reckon  if  I  went  off  any- 
wheres all  I'd  see  would  be 
gloves. 


OOMETIMES,  when  I 
^*  look  out  of  the  winder, 
when  it's  gettin'  dark,  the 


_,   >    .        ,  ,    ,  trees  look   like  gloves,   the 

Turning  from  the  number  of  days  to 


of  gloves. 
Now  and  then  I  begin  to 


the    number    of   hours    worked,    it    was 
found  that  the  48-hour  rule  for  children 

nd   the   54-hour   law    for   women    and 

nales  under  eighteen  were  followed  in 

nost  cases,   except   occasionally  during 

ush  periods.    About  1,000  violations  of      ^^der-but,  never  mind,  I 

,    ,         am  t  got   time   to   be  won- 

aw  were  noted  from  the  records  of  the      rfmV>    /  got  to  keep  on  the 

5rms.     Ninety  men  and  women   in  the      job,  a-stitchin'  and  turnin', 

tores  of  New  York  city  testified  that      a-turnin'    and    stitchin'    till 

hey  had  done  some  night  or  extra  work 
during  the  preceding  months,  and  350 

ut  of  1,000  stated  that  they  had  worked 
overtime  in  addition  to  the  increased 
hours  allowed  during  the  Christmas  rush 
ason.  A  twelve-hour  Saturday  is 

.rite  usual  in  the  smaller  stores,  and 
sixty  hours  or  more  is  common  for  male 


/  done  ten  dozen  pair  in  less 
than  three  days.  A  rush 
order  come  in  and  the  boss 
sed  he'd  pay  extra,  if  I  got 
them  back  quick.  I  wanted 
to  accommodate  the  boss,  so 
I  hustled  up. 

I  worked  late  at  night, 
and  I  finished  them  in  two 
days  and  two  hours  over  on 
the  next;  but,  mind  you,  I 
had  to  begin  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  run  that  ma- 
chine like  mad  right  up  to 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  My 
husband  he  done  the  coo  kin' 
and  helped  turn  the  gloves, 
bundle  them  and  tag  them, 
else  I  ain't  never  been  fin- 
ishing them  that  quick. 


"Two  fifty,"  says  the  boss, 
"for  two  days'  work!  I 
guess  not.  Your  woman 
took  them  gloves  a  Tuesday 
morning,  and  now  it's  not 
quite  noon  Thursday.  1 
guess  $i.So  is  pretty  good 
pay  for  two  days'  work." 

My  husband,  he  took  it 
and  said  nothin'.  Men  ain't 
got  much  spunk,  but  all  in 
as  I  was,  if  I'd  been  there, 
believe  me,  I'd  have  given 
that  man  a  piece  of  my 
mind. 

I  don't  know  what  they 
think  women  are  made  of — 
to  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  day 
in  and  day  out,  and  then  get 
next  to  nothing  for  it. 
Think  of  that  boss  a-beatin' 
me  out  of  seventy  cents! 

I  don't  know  what  some 
folks  is  made  of.  I'd  a-given 


evergreens   look   like   mitts 

and   them    bare    trees   look 

like  finger-gloves.     When  I        •  •   -  •  *•„,"* 

'  /  dream  I/I/  '  would  y°u  be~  ut>  the  whole  $1.80  then  and 
lieve  it,  when  my  there,  but  what  can  I  dof 
Here  I  am,  been  working  at 
gloves  off  and  on,  mostly 
on,  since  I  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  that's  twenty-two 
year  ago.  I've  turned  into 
a  mil  myself,  I  guess.  You 


husband  took  them  back  to 
the  shop  (I  was  just  too 
dead  beat  to  walk  over  the 
bridge  with  them),  the  boss 
said  :  "They  ain't  worth  over 
$1.80  for  the  lot." 


the  little  hairs  of  these  here 
astrachan  cloth  gloves,  get 
into  my  nose  and  make  me 
sneeze  so  I  just  got  to  lay 
off  a  bit. 


My  man  allowed  I  sed 
they  was  to  be  $2.50  (25 
cents  a  dozen  pairs  was  the 
reg'lar  price,  saying  noth- 
ing about  the  extra  the  boss 
had  promised). 


see  gloves  is  all  1  know,  and 
I  can't  kill  off  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg — even 
if  the  egg's  only  a  copper 
one. 

E.  C.  W. 


studied,  it  was  found  that,  due  to  sea-      season  before  Christmas,  56,000  persons 


sonal  fluctuations,   from  10  per  cent  to      were     employed.       During   the   summer 
factory   workers   during    busy    periods.      50  per  cent  of  the  usual  working  force      months,  the  number  fell  to  35,000.     As 


ome  of  this  extra  time  is  paid  for  at 
usual   rates   or   by    supper   money.     In 

ither  cases,  it  is  imposed  upon  the  em- 
ployes, who  thus  do  additional  work  for 

heir  usual  wages. 
It   is  sometimes   assumed   that,   given 


is  added  and  displaced  during  the  course      the  customary  working  forces  of  these 

firms  number  about  42,000  persons,  this 
displacement  of  20,000.  amounts  to  near- 
ly 50  per  cent  of  the  normal  staff. 

Wage  Fluctuations 

Variations  in  wages  paid  are  still 
wider  than  those  for  numbers  of  per- 
sons employed.  In  the  shirt  factories 
up-state  the  working  force  fluctuated  33 
per  cent  about  the  mean  number  em- 
ployed during  a  year.  But  the  total 


of  twelve  months.  Thus  in  the  confec- 
tionery business,  25  per  cent  of  the 
hands  are  laid  off  after  the  Christmas 
season.  In  the  large  shirt  factories  the 
annual  variation  amounts  to  33  per  cent 


he  average  weekly  income  of  a  worker,  of     the     ordinary     number     employed, 

annual    receipts    can    be   found  by  Stores,  which  are  often  supposed  to  be 

nultiplying    this    amount    by    fifty-two,  steady  in  their  personnel,  show  the  wid- 

Vgain,  this  would  be  true  only  in  case  est  range  of  all.    Returns  from  eighteen 

his  employment  were  steady  throughout  large  mercantile  establishments  in  New 
he  year.    In  the  four  lines  of  industry 
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York  city  indicate  that  during  the  busy     week,y  pay.roll  varied  45  per  cent  above 

and  below  the  average  amount.  Among 
400  women  operatives  in  shirt  and  box 
factories  the  average  weekly  wage  was 
found  to  be  less  than  $7.  During  rush 
seasons  it  climbed  to  nearly  $8,  but  in 
slack  times  it  fell  to  less  than  $5.50. 
Now  this  variation  of  11  per  cent  above 
and  22  per  cent  below  a  nominal  wage 
of  $7  is  a  serious  matter.  The  busy  sea- 
son is  shorter  than  the  slack  period,  and 
does  not  admit  of  much  saving.  But  a 
reduction  to  $5.50  for  a  considerable 
period  means  a  reduced  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  millinery  trade  is  an  example  of 
loss  of  earnings  through  irregular  em- 
ployment.* Of  4,000  women  employed 

"This  trade  was  investigated  for  the  com- 
mission by  the  Committee  on  Women's 
Work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  under 
the  direction  of  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 
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Meat  or  Shoes? 


(TOPHI  E  is  a  machine 
*•*  operator,  eighteen 
years  old.  She  makes  $7 
a  week  and  was  out  of 
work  over  six  weeks  last 
summer. 

"I  give  my  pay  to  my 
mother  to  keep  the  house," 
said  Sophie.  "My  father, 
'he  is  old,  he  was  a  young 
man  when  he  comes  to  this 
country,  but  he  works  very, 
very  much, — the  long  hours 
and  the  poor  food  make 
him  an  old  man. 

"My  father  says  like  this 
'Oh,  there  is  no  work  for 
old  folks  in  America,  there 
is  only  jobs  for  young  peo- 
ples, and  the  jobs  make  you 
old  soon.  In  this  country 
you  get  old  young.' 


father  makes  only 
forty-five  years  old 
and  he  is  an  old  man.  My 
mother  she  is  tired  also. 
She  broke  down  and  I  must 
care  for  her.  I  eat  two 
meals  a  day  and  wear  my. 
clothes  until  they  fall  off 
me.  I  save  by  my  eats 
when  I  get  the  clothes.  I 
must  buy  the  shoes  too. 
Then  we  eat  no  meat.  I  am 
strong,  but  many  are  not. 
And  for  why  should  my  old 
father,  my  sick  mother  not 
have  meat  so  I  buy  the 
shoes? 

4(  7"  walk    by    my    work — 

thirty    blocks    every 

morning.    It  is  hard  on  the 


shoes.  Four  new  pairs  I 
buy  each  year.  $2,  $2.50  the 
pair,  but  I  cannot  help.  1 
must  make  the  walk,  there 
is  no  money  left  for  car- 
fare— no  money  left  for  the 
nickel  show. 

«  rN  the  night,  sometimes 
•*•  I  walk  on  the  street 
or  sit  with  a  friend  by  the 
park,  but  soon  it  is  ten 
o'clock  and  I  go  to  bed  for 
I  must  wake  early,  six 
o'clock  sure — /  must  be  in 
the  shop,  or  the  boss  he 
zvill  fine  me  ten  cents,  and 
you  must  sew  one  hundred 
yards  for  ten  cents  and 
then  you  have  nothing  yet 
to  eat." 

E.  C.  W. 


in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  shops 
investigated,  only  110  were  on  the  pay- 
roll in  one  shop  for  52  weeks.  The 
average  force  throughout  the  year  was 
only  1,200  and  the  maximum  force  a 
little  more  than  2,000.  Only  36  of  every 
100  girls  employed  in  the  busy  season 
were  kept  in  the  wholesale  shops  in  dull 
season.  In  the  retail  shops,  the  force  in 
the  dullest  week  was  but  25  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  employed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  retail  season 
lasts  from  February  until  after  Easter, 
and  again  from  August  until  November. 
The  wholesale  seasons  begin  and  end  a 
month  or  two  earlier.  The  pay-rolls 
showed,  in  the  entire  year,  only  11  weeks 
in  which  the  force  employed  did  not  fall 
10  per  cent  or  more  below  the  maximum, 
and  only  25  weeks  in  which  it  did  not 
fall  25  per  cent  or  more  below  the 
maximum.  For  large  numbers  of  milli- 
ners, employment  for  only  six  months  in 
the  year  in  their  trada  must  be  the  com- 
mon expectation,  and  these  six  months 
are  divided  into  two  seasons. 

Come  and  Go 

The  seasonal  fluctuation,  however,  by 
no  means  represents  the  rapid  shifting 
of  persons  within  the  industry.  Trade 
seasons  are  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
river  level;  individual  displacements  are 
like  the  swift  current  that  is  constantly 
bearing  along  a  flood  of  changing  ma- 
terial. In  eleven  large  retail  stores  in 
New  York  city,  44,000  new  names  were 
added  to  the  pay-rolls  during  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  42,000  names  were  drop- 
ped during  the  same  period.  Now  as 
the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
by  these  establishments  was  27,000,  the 
•drift  amounted  to  nearly  160  per  cent  of 
the  positions  to  be  filled. 

In  the  box  and  candy  factories  the 
flow  was  more  rapid.  Nineteen  plants 
•employed  3,400  persons  within  a  year  to 
maintain  a  working  force  of  1,700.  That 
is,  two  persons  were  taken  on  and  laid 


off  or  lost  for  every  place  to  be  filled. 
The  actual  situation  is  worse  than  these 
figures  suggest,  because  a  small  number 
of  the  more  skilled  employes  (about  20 
per  cent)  remained  during  most  of  the 
year,  while  the  others  came  and  went 
very  rapidly.  Less  than  half  of  those 
who  passed  in  and  out  of  positions  with- 
in twelve  months  stayed  as  long  as  four 
months.  A  very  large  number  were  kept 
but  a  few  weeks. 

Even  by  comparatively  steady  work- 
ers, much  time  is  lost  between  jobs  and 
in  other  ways.  Of  1,500  women  inter- 
viewed regarding  this  point,  1,000  had 
lost  on  an  average  one  month  during 
the  preceding  year.  Two  or  three  weeks 
were  usually  accounted  for  by  slack  work 
or  no  jobs:  one  or  two  weeks  were  due 
to  illness  or  family  troubles.  Holidays 
and  vacations  are  a  cause  of  loss  to 
many  factory  hands,  because  many  are 
not  paid  for  time  off,  and  for  piece 
workers  days  out  are  always  a  sacrifice. 
In  stores,  the  majority  of  employes  have 
a  week  or  two  off  in  the  summer,  with 
half  or  full  pay.  But  in  some  places  a 
partial  shut-down  is  an  excuse  for  obli- 


gatory vacations. 

With  thfe  understanding  of  unstable 
conditions  in  the  trades,  we  may  now 
turn  to  the  difficult  problem  of  annual 
earnings.  Of  course,  the  only  way  to 
find  how  much  any  person  earns  in  a 
year  is  to  follow  him  or  her  around  with 
a  register  and  enter  every  amount  re- 
ceived during  twelve  months.  Obvious- 
ly, that  is  impossible.  The  memory  of 
the  worker  is  not  a  safe  criterion  in  this 
matter,  so  the  best  method  practicable 
was  to  transcribe  from  pay-rolls  the 
weekly  earnings  of  all  persons  who  had 
been  with  a  firm  ten  months  or  more  in 
the  year  preceding  the  investigation. 

It  is  clear  that  in  taking  these  steady 
workers,  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
more  skilled  and  responsible  employes 
were  included,  and  therefore  their  wages 
are  above  the  average  for  the  whole 
group.  But  even  with  this  selection,  it 
was  found  that  out  of  3,000  steady  hands 
half  the  men  received  less  than  $700 
during  a  year,  and  half  the  women  less 
than  $400.  That  is  an  average  of  less 
than  $14  a  week  for  the  men  and  under 
$8  for  the  women.  The  annual  earnings 
are  almost  invariably  less  than  fifty-two 
times  the  rate  given  for  the  last  pay 
day. 

Inexperience  of  the  Workers 

It  may  be  said  that  the  youth  and  in- 
experience of  many  of  the  workers  ac- 
count for  their  low  pay.  Although  less 
than  2,500  girls  under  sixteen  were 
found,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of 
all  male  employes  are  over  twenty-one, 
in  general,  the  majority  of  persons  con- 
sidered are  comparatively  young.  In 
the  industries  studied,  about  half  the 
women  are  under  twenty-one  years  of. 
age.  After  thirty  the  women  drop  out 
rapidly,  and  more  than  half  the  men 
have  drifted  away  before  the  age  of 
forty.  In  the  stores  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  number  are  adults  however.  The 
typical  employe  in  the  lines  studied  is  a 
young  person  who  has  been  at  work 
since  leaving  the  grammar  school.  About 
one-half  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in 
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the  trade  and  approximately  one-quarter 
with  the  firm  where  registered. 

To  find  out  the  relation  between  age 
and  wage,  each   sex  was  tabulated  ac- 


A  Goner 


cording   to   small    age    groups   and    the      JT   was    election    night —      People    think   it's   easy.     I 


median  rates  of  pay  for  each  group  were 
found.  Variations  in  the  different  oc- 
cupations were  to  be  expected.  The 
highest  median  rate  for  all  male  em- 
ployes in  any  line  was  $16  for  store  em- 
ployes between  forty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age.  The  high-water  mark  for  the 
majority  of  women  in  candy  factories 
was  $7.50  attained  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  years.  In  general  the  girls 
begin  at  $4  or  $5  a  week ;  the  boys  at  $6 


few  people  were  in  the 
night  court.  A  fair-haired 
little  woman  was  before  the 
judge. 

"Do  you  plead  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  Maria?"  "Guil- 
ty, your  Honor." 

The  judge  consulted  a 
paper. 

"So,  you've  been  here  be- 
fore— your  finger-prints  are 
on  record.  Twenty-one  days 
in  the  workhouse." 


or  $7.    The  men  ordinarily  reach  a  rate       Ji/fARIA  was  standing  by 
of  $10  to  $15  after  about  five  years.    The      ^ ^      her   cell   door   when 


girls  attain  $6  or  $7  after  two  or  three 
years'  experience.  After  that  advance- 
ment is  slow  and  dropping  out,  rapid. 
The  $8  level  is  reached  by  most  women 
at  thirty,  and  only  after  thirty-five  do 
the  majority  of  men  with  five  years'  ex- 
perience exceed  $15  a  week.  The  more 
skilled  men  do  not  ordinarily  get  above 
$20  even  after  thirty  years  in  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  majority  of  deft  women 
operatives  do  not  reach  $10  at  any  time. 
It  is  true  that  about  half  the  saleswomen 
in  department  stores  achieve  $15  after 
twenty  years  in  the  work,  but  less  than 
2  per  cent  stay  so  long. 

Lack  of  Opportunity 

There  is  no  clear  line  of  promotion 
from  the  bottom  up.  A  person  is  fitted 
into  a  task  and  sticks  there  if  possible. 
In  the  establishments  studied  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  working  force  received 
an  increase  of  pay  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  usually  amounted  to  $1 
or  $2.  Of  240  women  who  had  always 
been  employed  in  one  store,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  weekly  wage  averaged  about 
fifty  cents  for  each  year  of  service.  One 
woman  who  has  been  working  twenty- 
five  years  for  a  firm,  now  receives  $9  a 
week.  Those  who  were  asked  how  a 
rise  was  secured,  usually  replied,  "By 
nerve  in  asking  for  it."  Efficiency  and 
length  of  service  were  less  generally 


we  passed  down  the  corri- 
dor of  the  prison  later  in 
the  evening.  We  stopped 
to  speak  with  her.  "Yes,  I 
got  twenty-one  days,"  said 
Maria,  dully.  "Once  you 
get  into  this  life  you  got  to 
have  the  nerve  to  see  it 
through  to  the  end — the 
Island  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
The  life  ain't  so  easy,  cither. 


tell  you  it  aint.  How  long 
have  I  been  in  it?  A  little 
over  four  years.  When  I 
first  came  from  Austria  I 
earned  $6  a  week  on  the 
shirt-waists,  not  much  to 
sleep  and  eat  on  in  New 
York.  Still  we  could  get 
by  on  that,  three  of  us  to- 
gether in  one  room,  if  vie 
had  it  all  the  time.  But  the 
machine'd  break  down,  or 
the  power"d  give  out,  and 
the  girls  go  home  and  lose 
that  day  and  may  be  an- 
other, and  no  pay.  Then 
there  was  the  slack  season 
and  sometimes  no  work  for 
weeks,  and  some  of  the 
bosses  were  fierce  too — and 
the  work!  Say,  you  just 
worked  so  hard  you  went 
home  at  night  and  fell  flat 
on  the  bed,  too  tired  to  eat 
a  bit  of  supper. 


U/"\VC£  the  girls  made  a 
strike  so  as  they 
needn't  kill  themselves 
working  for  such  little 
money.  I  never  went  back 
after' that  strike;  I  took  to 
this. 

«  SOMETIMES  I  want  to 
***  chuck  it.  But  you 
can't.  Once  you  get  into 
it  you're  a  goner  sure.  No- 
body wants  a  girl  as  has 
been  in  this  life.  Suppose 
you  did  get  a  job.  Some- 
body'd  see  you,  that's  plain 
as  mud.  And  then  you 
know  this  life,  it's — it's — ifs 
kind  of  sport.  There's  al- 
ways something  doing. 
When  I  sewed  shirt-waists 
them  four  years,  I  was  dead 
all  the  time.  Never  saw 
anything  or  anybody;  just 
ivorked,  worked,  worked, 
all  the  time.  I  felt  like  an 
old  woman — and  me  only 
twenty-two  now!" 

E.  C.  W. 


stated  as  important.  Some  of  the  more 
energetic  declared  the  way  to  get 
on  is  to  jump  from  one  place  to  an- 
other whenever  a  chance  for  betterment 
appears. 

Regular  sales  people  and  shirt  opera- 
tives face  some  competition  from  per- 
sons who  live  at  home  and  work  only 
occasionally.  The  "extras"  in  stores  are 
mostly  young  women  who  work  a  half 
or  full  day  for  seventy-five  cents  or  a 
dollar.  In  the  shirt  trade  "turning" 
cuffs  and  collar  bands  at  five  cents  a 
"bunch"  of  two  dozen,  is  done  by  mar- 
ried women  who  can  earn  a  dollar  a  day 
at  irregular  work.  Free  labor  on  the 
coarser  kinds  of  shirts  is  also  confront- 
ed with  prison  labor,  which  is  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  worker  a  day, 
or  forty  cents  for  a  dozen  shirts  on 
piece  work.  This  has  a  depressing  re- 
sult on  the  market,  which  the  state 
seems  powerless  to  check. 
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Immigration  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  local  labor  market.  The  recently 
arrived  Russian  Jews  and  Italians  have 
unquestionably  filled  the  less  skilled  po- 
sitions where  their  presence  holds 
wages  down.  In  shirt  and  confectionery 
factories,  alien  men  receive  about  $10  a 
week,  whereas  native  males  ordinarily 
get  $11.  Foreign  girls  are  paid  about 
fifty  cents  less  than  the  American-born. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, the  older  English  speaking 
foreigners  earn  more  than  native  boys 
and  girls.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  compe- 
tition that  tends  to  lower  standards, 
since  the  compelling  needs  of  most  im- 
migrants lead  to  the  acceptance  of 
meager  wages. 

Home  relationships  have  also  a  vital 
bearing  upon  the  wage  problem.  About 
three-quarters  of  all  persons  studied 
were  single,  one-fifth  were  married,  and 
5  per  cent  were  widowed  or  divorced. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  men  than 
of  women  were  married — nearly  half  the 
males,  but  only  one-twelfth  of  the  wom- 
en. But  6  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  men  were  widowed 
or  divorced. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  is  seen 
in  connection  with  the  following  figures. 
The  median  rates  for  single  men  in  all 
lines  range  from  $8  to  $11  a  week.  For 
married  men  they  run  from  $12  to  $16. 
Among  women  the  difference  is  not 
marked.  Age  probably  is  the  controlling 
factor.  Over  900  married  men  were 
found  in  stores  and  shirt  factories,  who 
earned  less  than  $10  during  the  week 
studied,  and  more  than  400  widows  re- 
ceived less  than  $6  in  the  same  period. 

With  this  revelation  of  what  people 
get,  the  question  now  arises,  how  much 
must  they  have  in  order  to  live  proper- 
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The  Survey,  February  6,  19 


The  Sales  lady 


JJ7HAT  you  getting  a 
week,  girlie?  Seven 
— Gawd!  They  must  think 
you  some  sales  to  give  you 
$7.  I'm  only  getting  $6— 
and  me  here  nearly  a  year 
now.  Not  that  I  mind  you 
getting  $7,  girlie—I'm  glad 
of  it.  Don't  think  I  should 
worry.  I'm  only  just  sur- 
prised; but  that's  the  way 
they  do — pay  what  they  can 
get  you  for.  You're  an  ex- 
perienced saleslady;  you 
look  nifty,  you  ask  $7,  they 
think  they  want  you,  and  so 
you  get  $7.  Wait  till  after 
Christmas  and  they  begin 
dropping  the  girls.  You'll 
get  the  chance  of  staying 
on  at  $6  a  week.  Don't  that 
grab  you?  But  thafs  the 
way  they  do. 

'THERE'S  Lena  over  at 

the  gingham   counter 

—see  that  pretty,  dark  girl? 

She's  only  twenty  years  old, 


but  she's  had  a  fierce  time, 
Lena  has.  She  lives  near 
me, — /  know  all  about  her 
troubles.  Her  father  was  a 
good  tailor,  but  he's  all 
wore  out  and  can't  work. 
Her  oldest  sister's  sick  all 
the  time,  never  been  well, 
something  wrong  with  her 
back.  Well,  up  to  three 
weeks  ago,  Lena  was  a  $6 
saleslady  at  that  counter. 
Now  she's  really  head  of 
stock,  only  they  might  have 
to  pay  her  a  lot  more  if 
they  called  her  head.  There 
was  a  man  in  charge  then, 
a  nice  man  too,  he  used  to 
help  the  girls  lift  them 
heavy  bolts  of  gingham. 
Fifty  and  sixty  yards  of 
gingham  weights  is  some 
heavy.  My  arms  were  tired 
all  the  time,  and  my  shoul- 
ders ached  like  toothache 
when  I  worked  over  there 
last  spring. 


Then  that  man  lost  his 
job — got  the  bounce — no 
one  knows  why.  He  was 
getting  $13  a  week. 

'\S~OU  want  to  know 
*  what  happened? 

Well,  they  put  Lena  in 
as  head  and  they  raised  her 
$i — gave  her  seven  a  week. 
Can  you  beat  that?  Lena 
was  mad,  too,  take  it  from 
me,  but  what  could  she  do? 
She  just  had  to  look  pleased 
at  the  $i  and  make  no  fuss 
for  fear  she'd  lose  her  job, 
with  a  family  of  eight  liv- 
ing on  what  she  and  hei 
kid  sister  and  brother  make. 
She's  a  bundler  here, — the 
kid  sister, — started  in  a 
month  ago  at  $3.50  per. 
Cheese  it,  there's  the  floor 
walker;  Beat  it,  girlie,  or 
we'll  get  in  trouble. 

Cash!  Cash!  Cash! 

E.  C.  W. 


ly?  One  hundred  persons  connected 
with  business,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  throughout  the 
state  were  asked  what  they  consider  a 
reasonable  amount  to  maintain  a  young 
man  or  woman  living  independently. 
The  majority  said  that  from  $8  to  $10 
is  required  in  our  cities  today  for  sim- 
ple decency  and  working  efficiency.  Af- 
ter studying  budgets,  prices,  and  stand- 
ard items,  Professor  Streightoff  fixed 
$9  as  a  minimum  for  New  York  city. 
In  view  of  this  estimate,  the  fact  that 
three-fifths  of  the  women  get  less  than 
$8  a  week  is  most  disquieting. 

Regarding  family  standards,  from  $15 
to  $20  is  generally  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sary sum  to  support  a  wife  and  three 
children.  When  we  remember  that  half 
the  married  men  earn  less  than  $15  a 
week,  the  chance  of  bringing  up  a  family 
properly  seems  rather  doubtful.  Even 
if  bare  necessities  are  supplied,  over- 
crowded homes,  poor  food,  insufficient 
clothing,  lack  of  medical  care,  insurance 
or  saving;  and  improper  recreation  make 
existence  hard  and  cheerless. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  most  of 
the  young  wage-earners  live  at  home, 
and  help  with  their  contributions  to  sup- 
port the  family  group.  This  is  in  large 
measure  true. 

Of  1,290  Temale  employes  in  all  lines 
in  New  York  city,  849  (65  per  cent) 
live  with  their  parents,  244  (19  per 
cent)  with  relatives  or  friends,  and  207 
(16  per  cent)  are  living  independently 
or  with  strangers.  That  is  84  per  cent 
are  presumably  within  reach  of  ready 
assistance  in  case  of  disaster.  But  an 
investigation  of  800  wage-earners'  fam- 
ilies showed  that  in  nearly  half  the  cases 
there  is  no  male  head  or  support.  Of 
313  factory  workers  who  live  at  home, 
three-fourths  turn  over  their  pay  en- 


velopes to  their  families  and  one-fifth 
pay  board  in  amounts  ranging  from  $2 
to  $8  a  week. 

In  the  homes  of  156  women  box- 
makers  it  was  found  that  the  typical 
family  consists  of  three  wage-earners,  a 
housewife  and  a  young  child.  When  all 
the  workers  have  jobs,  the  weekly  in- 
come amounts  to  nearly-  $25  a  week,  of 
which  the  box-maker  contributes  $7  (28 
per  cent).  This  is  satisfactory  until  one 
contributing  member  fails  to  cash  in. 
Then  four  adults  and  a  child  try  to  live 
on  the  insufficient  wages  of  two.  This 
makes  the  situation  of  those  responsible 
for  helping  to  support  a  family  even 
more  desperate  than  those  who  are  free 
to  seek  other  occupation. 

The  earnings  of  those  who  live  at 
home  and  pay  no  board  are  invariably 
lower  than  of  those  who  live  independ- 
ently; so  that  residence  with  one's  fam- 
ily may  be  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity. 
Of  485  factory  workers  in  New  York 


city,  113  (23  per  cent)  were  reported     > 
be  helped  along,  197  (41  per  cent)  we   ; 
considered  self-supporting,  and  175  (    > 
per  cent)  are  helping  to  sustain  othe    . 
These  facts  pretty  well  dispose  of  t   : 
"pin  money"  argument   for  low  wagi   , 
which  holds  that  those  who  live  at  hor   ; 
don't   need   the   money,   but   earn   it 
spend  on  their  own  clothes  and  amus 
ment.     Business  managers  have  fran 
ly  stated  that  their  girls  had  to  live 
home  because    their    wages    would  q  : 
sustain  them  independently.    These  ma 
agers  presumably  did  not  know  how  o 
ten  the  "home"  address  given  is  fals 
When  a  girl  needs  a  job,  she  will  n 
hesitate  to  get  it  by  inventing  a  prop' 
family. 

Service  and  Compensation 

It  may  be  said,  "These  worke: 
are  really  worth  no  more  than  th< 
get.  If  they  cannot  live  on  wh; 
they  e^rn,  it  is  unfortunate.  Their  en 
ployer  cannot  support  them  in  comfo: 
if  they  do  not  produce  enough  to  wa: 
rant  higher  pay."  This  familiar  state 
ment  would  be  easier  to  answer  if  en 
ployers  had  any  exact  way  of  shot* 
ing  what  the  product  of  labor  is  ao 
ually  worth.  In  the  absence  of  sue 
factory  and  financial  accounts,  the  rat 
of  time  wages  is  fixed  largely  by  cus 
torn,  and  the  ordinary  piece  rates  ar 
figured  out  on  the  basis  of  what  can  b 
allowed  to  labor  in  view  of  known  cost 
in  other  price  estimates.  It  is  large! 
a  matter  of  comparison  without  exac 
standards  of  productivity:  A  few  ex 
amples  may  serve  to  show  that  "earn 
ing  capacity"  is  a  rather  vague  ten 
when  tested  by  the  performance  of  fac 
tory  workers. 

In  order  to  earn  fifteen  cents  an  hou 
a  "stripper"  must  paste  paper  on  tb 
sides  of  about  150  boxes.  That  is,  sh> 
must  turn  out  one  every  twenty-fou 
seconds.  To  earn  the  same  amount,  ; 
"hand-dipper"  must  coat  about  fifteei 
pounds  (some  720  pieces)  of  crean 
candy  with  chocolate,  or  one  piece  ever 
five  seconds.  A  deft  cuff-setter  will 
during  the  same  hour,  earn  her  fifteei 
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uts  by  attaching  wrist-bands  to  the 
.sleeves  of  eighteen  shirts.  That  is,  fin- 
ishing a  garment  in  approximately  three 
and  a  half  minutes.  Meanwhile  a  hand 
ironer  in  the  laundry  will  earn  25  cents 
by  pressing  four  plain  shirts.  It  is>  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  precise  equivalence  of 
these  operations. 

Obviously  a  good  deal  of  work  re- 
quiring speed  and  efficiency  must  be 
turned  out  to  earn  $8  in  a  week.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  policy  of  the  firm  and  the 
•condition  of  the  labor  market  are  more 
important  in  establishing  levels  of  pay, 
than  any  exact  computation  of  amount 
of  service  rendered. 

The  proportion  of  labor  cost  to  the 
market  value  of  the  product  is  an  ex- 
tremely variable  one.  For  instance,  a 
blue  chambray  work  shirt  that  retails  for 
50  cents  is  sold  to  the  jobbing  trade  for 
$3  to  $3.50  a  dozen.  It  costs  the  manu- 
facturer about  $2.85  to  make  the  dozen, 
including  all  expenses.  The  material 
used  is  worth  about  20  cents  a  garment 
and  the  labor  of  cutting,  sewing,  and 
packing  for  the  market  amounts  to 
rather  less  than  five  cents.  Contractors 
appear  to  make  slender  profits.  Most  of 
the  increment  is  absorbed  by  middle- 
men. 

Effect  on  Business  "^ 

In  the  paper  box  trade,  it  was  found 
•from  the  returns  of  ten  typical  plants, 
that  the  labor  used  directly  in  manu- 
facture received  from  17  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  marketed 
output.  Certainly  no  exact  standardiza- 
tion is  here  apparent.  In  the  candy 
trade,  the  average  labor  cost  is  about  13 
per  cent  of  manufacturing  expenses. 
Candy  ordinarily  costs  from  twelve  cents 
to  fifteen  cents  a  pound  to  make;  but 
may  sell  at  retail  from  thirty  cents  to 
sixty  cents  a  pound.  An  increase  of 
wages  does  not  seem  impossible  in  such 
a  business. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  can 
business  afford  to  pay,  and  what  effect 
would  a  rise  in  wages  have  upon  prices 
and  profits?  For  illustration  let  us  take 
the  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  45,000  de- 
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partment  store  employes  receiving  $50 
or  less.  This  number  includes  nearly  4,- 
000  girls,  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  earn  less  than  $6  a  week,  and  more 
than  13,000  women,  eighteen  years  or 
over,  who  earn  less  than  $9.  Now  sup- 
pose the  wages  of  all  these  low-paid 
girls  and  women  were  raised  to  the  fig- 
ures just  mentioned,  $6  and  $9  respec- 
tively. How  much  would  this  add  to  the 
weekly  pay-rolls  of  these  stores?  In 
round  numbers  over  $38,000.  But  this 
amount  is  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
pay-rolls.  Now  if  the  total  cost  of  sell- 
ing goods  is  30  per  cent  of  their  retail 
price  (which  is  high),  and  if  the  total 
labor  cost  in  stores  amounts  to  50  per 
cent  of  all  running  expenses  (which  is 
also  generous),  then  the  total  labor  cost 
is  50  per  cent  of  30  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price.  If  now  we  in- 
crease this  15  per  cent  by  8.5  per  cent, 
we  add  8.5  per  cent  of  15  per  cent,  or  1J4 
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per  cent  to  the  price  of  the  goods. 

In  other  words,  by  selling  articles 
marked  ninety-eight  cents  or  ninety-nine 
cents  for  $1,  the  total  increase  in  wages 
would  be  covered  without  causing  dis- 
placement of  workers,  decreasing  prof- 
its, or  improving  methods  of  business. 
This  slight  addition  to  prices  would  se- 
cure an  average  weekly  increase  of 
$1.38  to  4,000  girls  and  $2.38  to  13,006 
women  (29  and  36  per  cent  above  their 
respective  average  earnings). 

But  how  would  this  affect  profits,  if 
prices  could  not  be  raised?  Assuming 
that  the  net  annual  profits  amount  to  5 
per  cent  on  the  business  done,  a  reduc- 
tion of  1^4  Per  cent  looks  large.  But 
when  we  remember  that  the  stock  of 
most  busy  stores  is  turned  over  five  or 
six  times  a  year,  an  annual  dividend  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  business  means  a  re- 
turn of  five  or  six  times  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  capital  invested.  That  is, 
if  $200,000  invested  in  goods  is  turned 
five  times  so  as  to  yield  $1,000,000  worth 
of  business  in  a  year,  a  return  of  5  per 
cent  on  this  total  amount  is  $50,000  or 
25  per  cent  on  the  actual  amount  in- 
vested. In  other  words,  5  per  cent  less 
1/4  Per  cent  leaves  only  3j4  per  cent  net 
profit.  But  five  times  3^4  Per  cent  on 
each  turn-over  means  nearly  19  per  cent 
net  returns  on  the  investment.  Even 
such  a  proposal  does  not  appear  to  de- 
prive representative  firms  of  induce- 
ments for  continuing  business. 

Summary 

The  results  of  the  investigations  have 
proved  conclusively  that  half  the  work- 
ers in  low  skilled  lines  do  not  receive 
sufficient  wages  to  sustain  themselves 
independently  nor  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies properly.  Although  the  earning 
capacity  of  most  workers  is  relatively 
high,  the  large  numbers  of  young  women 
who  live  at  home  and  the  constant  in- 
flux of  immigrants  with  low  standards 
of  comfort  depress  the  rates  of  wages. 
Moreover,  irregular  employment  entails 
great  loss  of  earnings  and  promotion  is 
generally  slow  and  uncertain  even  for 
steady  workers  with  years  of  experience. 

The  rates  fixed  by  many  establish- 
ments are  not  based  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  or  efficiency  of  the 
workers,  nor  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
business  to  pay  more,  but  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  an  individual  manager  and  the 
custom  in  the  trade. 

Because  of  their  youth,  their  inexperi- 
ence and  their  timidity,  most  workers 
cannot  individually  secure  advancement; 
because  of  lack  of  organization  they 
cannot  obtain  trade  agreements  upon 
wages.  Meanwhile  this  situation  of  a 
great  multitude  of  underpaid  working 
people  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
growth  of  poverty,  vice  and  degeneracy 
throughout  the  community.  If  employer 
and  employe  will  not  unite  to  remedy 
conditions,  the  state  must  act  in  order 
to  secure  public  welfare. 
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ONE  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  minimum  wage  is  the 
additional  tax  which,  it  is 
claimed,  the  increased  wage 
will  impose  upon  industry.  It  is  argued 
that  the  greater  cost  of  production  must 
be  covered  by  charging  higher  prices  to 
consumers.  Where  competition  from 
states  in  which  lower  wages  prevail, 
makes  that  impossible,  manufacturers 
must  stand  the  loss,  with  the  imminent 
ruin  of  their  business  as  a  consequence. 
Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost 
of  production,  it  will  be  noted  that  those 
who  follow  this  line  of  reasoning  as- 
sume that  employers  must  be  secured  a 
minimum  profit  and  that  apparently  their 
present  profits  are  at  a  minimum.  That 
in  many  industries  profits  are  not  at  an 
irreducible  minimum,  anyone  who  reads 
the  newspapers  can  pick  up  almost  daily 
proof.  That  in  a  great  many  others, 
in  which  low  wages  prevail,  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  invested  has  been 
accumulated  out  of  the  profits  made  in 
the  business  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  is  well  known. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  garment,  candy,  paper  box, 
and  similar  industries,  were  formerly 
employed  as  workmen  or  salesmen ;  and, 
starting  with  a  very  modest  capital, 
sometimes  of  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, they  have  been  able  to  build  up 
large  enterprises  with  tke  profits  mede 
in  the  business.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  survive  a  small 
reduction  to  eliminate  starvation  wages 
among  their  women  and  child  workers, 
whose  labor  makes  these  profits  possible. 
But  is  it  true  that  an  increase  in  wages 
invariably  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production?  Though  it  seems 
a  most  natural  consequence,  a  study  of 
industrial  conditions  the  world  over 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  All  things  being 
equal,  the  higher  the  wages  or  the  short- 
er the  hours  of  labor,  the  higher  must 
be  the  cost  of  production.  But  modern 
society  never,  stands  still  for  a  moment, 
and  not  all  things  remain  equal  when  im- 
portant changes  in  wages  or  hours  take 
place. 

In  the  great  world  markets  today  in 
which  the  products  of  every  foreign  na- 
tion compete  on  an  equal  footing  and 
lowest  prices  for  equal  quality  are  the 
sole  road  to  success,  it  is  not  the  coun- 
tries in  which  lowest  standards  of  wages 
prevail  that  claim  the  greatest  share  of 
the  business,  but  those  paying  the  high- 
est wages.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
highest  wages  prevail  in  practically  every 
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industry  in  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  industries  in 
foreign  countries,  American  goods  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  foreign  markets 
with  those  produced  by  the  lower  paid 
labor  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

American  Competition 

These  goods  include  a  great  variety 
of  products  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
skilled  labor  is  employed  in  the  United 
Statep,  such  as  hardware,  fine  tools, 
razors,  firearms,  sanitary  goods  and  ap- 
pliances, boots  and  shoes,  corsets,  furni- 
ture, electrical  appliances,  machinery  of 
almost  every  description,  agricultural  im- 
plements, clothing,  automobiles,  struc- 
tural steel,  and  cotton  goods. 

The  mere  fact  that  so  many  indus- 
tries are  able  to  combine  high  wages 
with  low  prices  as  compared  with  coun- 
tries in  which  much  lower  rates  pre- 
vail— wages  in  Europe  being  about  one- 
half  of  those  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  Orient  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fourth — points  to  the  presence  of  a 
general  cause  connecting  high  wages 
with  low  costs  of  production  and  vice 
versa.  Economists  have  been  in  agree- 
ment for  some  time  that  highly  paid 
workers  are  in  the  end  the  cheapest 
labor,  but  until  the  United  States  Tariff 
Board  undertook  an  intensive  study  of 
comparative  costs  of  production  on  an 
extensive  scale,  in  a  number  of  leading 
industries,  we  lacked  the  necessary  sta- 
tistical data  to  demonstrate  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  life  of  the  tariff  board  was  cut 
short  before  it  had  time  to  bring  to  a 
close  a  number  of  investigations  it  had 
started  or  planned;  but  we  have  reports 
of  three  important  industries:  news- 
print paper,  cotton,  and  wool.  What 
are  the  facts  established  by  these  inves- 
tigations ?* 

The  most  important  fact  established 
is  the  absence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  cost 
of  production  in  an  industry  not  only  in 
one  country,  but  even  in  the  same  city. 

As  confirmed  by  the  later  investiga- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  in  other  industries, 
and  of  the  Wage  Scale  Board  of  the 
Dress  and  Waist  Industry  in  New  York 
City,  the  tariff  board  found  that  estab- 
lishments existing  side  by  side  and  com- 
peting in  the  same  market  are  paying 
wages  differing  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
for  substantially  the  same  grade  of 


'The  conclusons  presented  here  have 
been  set  forth  in  a  report  by  the  writer  to 
the  N.  Y.  State  Factory  Investigating  Corn- 


labor.  It  also  found  that  neither  tk 
labor  cost  not  the  total  cost  of  produc 
tion  varies  in  a  direct  ratio  with  wage 

Thus  in  paper  and  pulp  manufactur 
it  was  found  that  the  labor  cost  of  mak 
ing  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  in  th 
United  States  varied  from  $2.19  to  $7.2 
per  ton.3  The  most  remarkable  fac 
about  it  was  that  the  mills  paying  th 
lowest  wages  and  having  a  twelve-hou 
day,  had  a  higher  labor  cost  per  ton  o 
paper  than  those  paying  the  highes 
rates  of  wages  and  having  an  eight-hou 
day. 

The  solution  of  this  puzzle  lies  in  tht 
chapter  of  the  report  dealing  with  th< 
efficiency  of  equipment  in  paper  mills 
Mills  were  found  to  vary  greatly  in  this 
respect.  Some  had  machinery  thirt) 
years  old;  others  boasted  of  machine; 
with  latest  improvements.  The  oldei 
machines  had  a  capacity  of  17  tons  ir 
24  hours,  whereas  the  newer  machines 
could  produce  50  tons.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  the  tariff  board  report  (page 
52),  was  that  the  machine  cost  of  labor 
per  ton  of  paper  was  $1.84  on  the  old 
and  only  82  cents  on  the  new,  the  same 
rate  of  wages  being  paid  to  the  machine 
tenders  in  each  case. 

But  important  as  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment is  in  determining  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  the  human  equation  is  subject  to 
no  less  variation  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

When  the  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  the  import  duty  on  news-print  paper 
resulted  in  an  inquiry  by  a  special  com- 
mittee in  Congress,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  paper  mill  companies 
in  the  country  pointeoVto  the  fact  that, 
they  had  recently  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  from  twelve  to  eight,  without  re- 
ducing the  weekly  rate  of  wages,  incur- 
ring a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
labor  cost.  The  figures  secured  by  the. 
tariff  board  from  the  books  of  several 
mills  (including  those  to  which  reference 
was  made  before  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress) showed  a  diminution  in  the  labor 
cost  per  ton  of  paper  from  $4.35  to  $3.73 
in  1909,  under  the  eight-hour  system. 
In  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  hour- 
ly rate  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  not  only  failed  to  result  in  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  cost  of  laboi 
per  ton  of  paper,  but  was  accompaniec 
by  an  actual  lowering  in  cost.  Though 
the  figure  of  $4.35  in  1908  happened  tc 
be  the  highest  in  ten  years,  the  tarif 
board  report  (page  79)  showed  that  there 
was  not  a  single  year  in  that  decade 
der  the  twelve-hour  system  which  showec 

*U.  S.  Tariff  Board  Report  on  Pulp 
News-Print  Paper  Industry,  1911,  p.  39. 
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low  a  cost  as  in  1909,  the  first  year 
under  the  eight-hour  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year  1909 
the  mills  were  idle,  owing  to  the  strike 
for  shorter  hours,  and  that  costs  are 
usually  above  normal  when  a  plant  is 
started  up  after  a  long  period  of  idle- 
ness, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  labor  cost  was  still  further  re- 
duced after  1909. 

More  Efficient  Workers 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  a 
dical  change  in  the  equipment  of  the 
11s  to  which  these  figures  relate,  im- 
diately  following  the  introduction  of 
eight-hour  shift.  The  change  was 
lie  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  per- 
lal  efficiency  of  the  workers  under  the 
Drter  day.  The  duties  of  a  machine 
nder  in  a  paper  mill  consist  chiefly  in 
atching  the  thin  sheet  of  paper  as  it 
appears  on  the  large  cylinder  of  the 
achine.  A  slight  twist  at  the  outset 
will  result  in  reams  of  paper  being  torn 
on  the  cylinder,  and  a  mad  rush  of  all 
the  tenders  in  an  endeavor  to  set  things 
right;  and  it  will  frequently  require  a 
complete  stoppage  of  the  machine,  all  of 
which  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  fatigue  caused  by  twelve 
hours  of  such  nervous  and  physical 
strain,  had  resulted  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  damaged  paper  and  inter- 
ruption of  work  than  was  the  case  after 
the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

With  the  hours  of  labor  cut  down 
from  twelve  to  eight,  the  machine  tender 
was  relieved  from  duty  during  the  last 
four  hours  which  are  the  most  trying  to 
the  nerves  and  the  muscles  of  a  worker, 
when  his  alertness  and  general  efficiency 
are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  change  not 
only  enabled  him  to  leave  the  mill  less 
fatigued  than  formerly,  but  with  the 
resting  period  increased  by  four  hours  a 
day,  the  recuperation  was  more  thor- 
ough ;  so  that  his  alertness  of  mind  and 
body  was  greater  upon  his  return  to 
work  than  under  the  old  system  it  used 
to  be  even  during  the  first  eight  hours. 
With  his  mind  and  body  more  alert,  he 
was  able  to  detect  in  time  imperfections 
which  formerly  escaped  his  attention. 

This  resulted  in  so  great  an  increase 
in  the  relative  time  the  machines  were 
in  actual  operation  (free  from  break- 
downs and  stoppages),  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  damaged 
paper  on  which,  in  the  preceding  stages 
of  production,  labor  had  been  wasted, 
that  the  labor  cost  of  production  of 
paper  declined,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  the  hourly  rate  of  wages,  by  as  much 
as  50  per  cent. 

Even  more  striking  proved  many  of 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation 
of  the  cotton  industry.  In  spite  of  higher 
wages  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  England,  and  the  longer 
start  which  the  English  cotton  industry 
has  had  over  the  American,  it  was  found 
that  many  varieties  of  cotton  goods,  in- 


cluding some  of  the  finest  women's  dress 
goods,  were  sold  at  lower  prices  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  and  ex- 
ported to  Canada  in  competition  with 
British  goods  despite  the  preferential 
tariff  in  favor  of  England  which  places 
imports  from  the  United  States  at  a  dis- 
advantage.' That  American  cotton  goods 
compete  with  English  in  China  and 
South  America,  was  known  before  the 
tariff  board  made  its  investigation.  But 
fear  was  expressed  of  the  coming  men- 
ace of  Japanese  competition  with  its 
fifteen-cents-a-day  weavers.  The  tariff 
board,  therefore,  extended  its  investiga- 
tion to  Japan,  and  figures  compared  with 
similar  data  for  corresponding  mills  in 
the  United  States  led  to  the  startling 
revelation  that,  with  the  superior  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  superior  personal 
efficiency  of  American  labor,  the  Ameri- 
can weaver  receiving  $1.60  a  day  was 
in  certain  cases  cheaper  than  the  Jap- 
anese weaver  at  lSy2  cents  a  day.' 

Test  in  Wool  Manufacture 

A  study  by  the  tariff  board  of  labor 
efficiency  in  the  various  processes  of 
wool  manufacture  showed  that  almost 
invariably  the  mill?  paying  higher  rates 
of  wages  per  hour,  produced  goods  at  a 
lower  cost  than  their  competitors  paying 
less. 

Thus,  in  wool  scouring  the  lowest  aver- 
age wage  paid  to  machine  operatives 
in  the  thirty  mills  examined,  was  found 
to  be  12.16  cents  per  hour,  and  the  high- 
est 17.79.5  Yet  the  low  wage  mill  showed 
a  labor  cost  of  twenty-one  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  wool,  and  the  high 
wage  mill  had  a  cost  of  only  fifteen 
cents.  One-half  of  the  difference  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  low 
wage  mill  paid  nine  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  supervisory  labor,  such  as 
foreman,  whereas  the  high  wage  mill 
paid  only  six  cents.  Apparently  well- 
paid  labor  needs  less  driving  and  super- 
vising than  low-paid  labor. 

In  the  carding  department  of  seven- 
teen worsted  mills,  the  mill  paying  its 
machine  operatives  an  average  of  13.18 
cents  per  hour  had  a  machine  labor  cost 
of  four  cents  per  hundred  pounds; 
while  the  mill  paying  its  machine  opera- 
tives only  11.86  cents  i)°.r  hour  had  a  cost 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
lower  cost,  high  wage  mill  had  machin- 
ery enabling  every  operator  to  turn  out 
more  than  326  pounds  per  hour,  while 
the  high  cost,  low  wage  mill  was  turning 
out  less  than  forty-eight  pounds  per 
hour. 

The  same  tendency  was  observed  in 
the  carding  departments  of  twenty-six 
woolen  mills.  The  mill  with  the  highest 

"U.  S.  Tariff  Board  Report  on  Cotton 
Manufactures,  pp.  563-575. 

'Ibid.,  p.  12.  Weavers  wage  bill,  table 
162,  p.  526. 

Tariff  Board  Report  on  Wool  and  Man- 
ufactures of  Wool,  p.  1022. 


machine  output  per  man  per  hour, 
namely,  57.7  pounds,  had  a  machinery 
labor  cost  of  twenty-three  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  while  the  mill  with  a  ma- 
chine output  of  only  six  pounds  per 
operative  per  hour  had  a  cost  of  $1.64 
per  hundred  pounds.  Yet  this  mill,  with 
a  cost  seven  times  higher  than  the  other, 
paid  its  operatives  only  9.86  cents  per 
hour,  against  13.09  cents  paid  by  its  more 
successful  competitor. 

These  examples  could  be  repeated  for 
other  departments  of  woolen  and  worsted 
mills,  but  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  higher  rates  do  not  necessarily 
mean  higher  costs.  They  show  that  mill 
efficiency  depends  more  on  a  liberal  use 
of  the  most  improved  machinery  than  on 
low  wages.  Thoughtful  planning  in  ar- 
ranging the  machinery  to  save  unneces- 
sary steps  to  the  employes,  careful  buy- 
ing of  raw  materials,  the  skilful  organ- 
ization and  utilization  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  mill,  systematic  watching  of  the 
thousands  of  details,  each  affecting  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  will  reduce  run- 
ning expenses  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. 

Better  Management 

So  much  for  management.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  need  not  be  any  relation 
between  the  pay  of  the  help  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management  at  the  head  of 
the»mill.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  two,  yet  eco- 
nomic literature  is  full  of  references  to 
the  fact  that  successful  strikes  resulting 
in  an  appreciable  rise  of  wages  or 
reduction  of  hours  have  been  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  or 
other  labor  saving  devices  to  offset  the 
heightened  cost.  All  things  remaining 
equal,  an  increase  of  wages  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production.  The  threatening  diminution 
of  profits,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  owner  or  manager  of  a  plant  who 
is  anxious  to  make  possible  savings, 
where  he  was  satisfied  before  to  plod 
along  in  the  established  rut. 

But  not  alone  does  the  management  ex- 
perience the  quickening  effect  of  higher 
wages.  Greater  personal  efficiency  of 
the  worker,  manifested  by  an  increased 
capacity  for  productive  exertion,  even 
without  more  efficient  methods  of  pro- 
duction, is  another  inevitable  conse- 
quence. The  experience  of  the  paper 
mill  industry  upon  the  substitution  of 
the  eight-hour  for  the  twelve-hour  labor 
day  for  its  skilled  workers,  cited  above, 
is  but  one  instance  of  what  has  been 
practically  the  universal  experience  in 
industry.  An  increase  of  wages  acts  as 
an  added  stimulus,  especially  where  the 
old  wages  are  inadequate  to  furnish  the 
worker  with  nourishing  food,  without 
which  he  lacks  the  necessary  energy. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  with  un- 
derpaid women,  who,  upon  returning  to 
what  they  call  home,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  usually  spend  hours  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  rest  or  recreation,  in 
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washing  or  mending  their  clothes,  pre- 
paring their  own  dinner,  and  similar 
tasks,  from  which  even  the  most  poorly 
paid  men  are  usually  free.  Add  to 
this  the  inevitable  worry,  poor  health 
due  to  lack  of  nourishing  food,  insuffi- 
cient rest,  and  inability  to  give  proper 
care  to  health,  and  you  have  a  choice 
combination  of  conditions  for  reducing 
the  efficiency  of  a  woman  worker  to  a 
minimum.  A  living  wage  is  bound  to 
bring  about  so  great  an  improvement  in 
their  condition  as  to  result  in  a  marked 
increase  of  efficiency. 

An  important  fact,  which  is  usually 
overlooked  in  discussing  this  question, 
is  the  low  ratio  which  the  wage-bill 
bears  to  the  total  cost  of  an  article. 
The  one  feature  that  marks  modern 
industrial  progress  is  the  constant 
improvement  in  machinery,  tending 
to  eliminate  or  to  reduce  human  labor 
to  a  minimum,  and  to  substitute  unskilled 


for  skilled  labor.  As  a  result,  there  are 
few  manufacturing  industries  today  in 
which  the  labor  cost  exceeds  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  an  article, 
and  not  much  more  than  half  that  figure 
when  measured  in  terms  of  the  retail 
selling  price  of  the  same  article.  In  a 
very  large  number  of  industries  it  does 
not  exceed  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of 
the  selling  price. 

Even  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  wage  would  affect  only  a  part 
of  the  workers,  and  disregarding  their 
inevitable  increase  in  efficiency  at  a 
higher  wage,  it  is  clear  that  a  rise  of, 
say,  50  per  cent  in  wages,  would  in  most 
industries  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
5  to  12  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  of  about  3  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price.  On  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth 
retailing  at  10  to  25  cents  the  increase 
would  amount  to  from  one-half  to  one 


and  one-quarter  cents;  on  a  pound  o 
candy  selling  from  35  to  60  cents  pe 
pound,  it  would  amount  to  a  fraction  o 
one  cent  to  3  cents  per  pound,  except  i) 
so  far  as  retailers  might  take  advantagi 
of  the  fact  to  "round  out"  fractions  o 
cents  into  nickels,  and  cents  into  dimes 
as  they  do  in  some  cases. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  increas< 
in  cost,  if  any,  caused  by  higher  wages 
would  be  too  small  to  affect  the  selling 
price  of  the  merchandise  and  could  be 
borne  by  the  manufacturer  without  ap- 
preciably affecting  his  profits. 

Finally,  if  the  experience  of  our  in- 
dustrial development  is  worth  anything, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  high- 
er wages  among  workers  now  receiving 
less  than  a  living  wage  would  not  only 
involve  no  greater  cost  of  production, 
but  with  proper  management  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  actual  lowering  o 
the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product. 


Just  Getting  Along 

By  Esther  Packard 

ASSISTANT  SKCRETARY  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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•  HEN  I  pay  seven  cents 
for  lunch,  I'm  extrava- 
gant," remarked  a  girl 
clerk  in  a  large  depart- 
ment store  in  Buffalo. 

A  five-,  six-,  or  seven-cent  lunch,  day 
in  and  day  out,  month  upon  month,  year 
upon  year!  A  sandwich,  perhaps, 
washed  down  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  every 
day  in  the  week !  Can  those  of  us  whose 
lunch  is  seldom  so  restricted  compre- 
hend this  mode  of  living?  Can  our 
minds  grasp  in  the  faintest  degree  the 
meaning  of  this  pinching  economy?  If 
we  experimented  with  a  seven-cent  lunch 
for  a  week,  "just  to  see  how  it  really 
felt,"  should  we  even  then  comprehend? 
Is  it  not  the  psychological  reaction  of 
hopelessness  and  grubbiness  that  we  can- 
not sense,  rather  than  emptiness  from  a 
meager  meal,  the  certain  knowledge, 
which  seven  cents  in  one's  pocket-book 
brings,  that  lunch  can  never  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  bread-and-butter  and  a  cup 
of  coffee? 

"Sometimes  I  just  long  for  a  good 
thirty-cent  meal,"  said  one  girl  who  was 
earning  $6  a  week.  "But  I  never  have 
the  price  of  it  in  my  pocket-book.  I  get 
so  tired  of  those  twenty-cent  dinners 
year  in  and  year  out,  that  often  I  think 
I'd  rather  not  eat  at  all." 

It  was  this  hopeless  attitude  towards 
life — the  feeling  that  expenditure  must 
forever  be  hedged  about  by  petty  sav- 
ing, which  to  me  stood  out  most  promi- 
nently in  the  stories  gathered  from 
working  girls  by  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Al- 
though the  budgets  of  practically  all 


special  agent  of  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission,  Esther  Pack- 
ard secured  detailed  accounts  of 
expenditures  of  three  hundred  girls 
earning  a  weekly  wage  of  less  than 
$10.  The  girls  were  chosen  at 
random  from  the  pay-rolls  of  the 
factories  and  department  stores  all 
over  New  York  state.  Some  names 
were  secured  by  visits  at  working 
girls'  homes,  settlements,  or  church 
clubs.  All  three  hundred  girls 
were  seen  personally  by  Miss  Pack- 
ard.— EDITOR. 


these  300  workers  mirror  starved  and 
dreary  lives,  perhaps  most  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  background  of  hum- 
drum existence  is  the  plucky  struggle  of 
Annie  B. 

For  ten  years — ever  since  her  mother 
died  and  left  her  an  orphan — Annie's 
daily  problem  has  been  to  juggle  $6 
into  a  living  wage.  She  has  worked 
her  expenses  out  in  great  detail  and  has 
figured  to  the  cent  just  how  much  she 
can  allow  herself  for  food,  clothes,  and 
rent.  Annie  lives  in  a  furnished  room 
house,  paying  $2  a  week  for  a  small 
dark  room.  Her  breakfast  is  planned 
so  that  it  costs  only  five  or  eight  cents. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  of  milk  with  a 
raw  egg  in  it,  and  a  few  crackers. 
"That's  both  healthy  and  inexpensive," 
was  her  explanation.  "When  I  can  af- 
ford it  and  want  to  have  a  real  treat, 
I  get  an  orange  for  my  breakfast  and 


have  that,  too,  but  that  doesn't  happen 
very  often." 

Her  luncheons  she  gets  at  the  store 
in  the  employes'  lunch  room,  paying 
twelve  or  fifteen  cents  for  some  bread 
and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes.  In  reply 
to  my  question  whether  she  ever  in- 
dulged in  cake  or  pie  or  fluffy  things 
that  most  girls  enjoy,  she  answered 
quickly:  "Oh,  no;  you  see  I  have  to  get 
nourishing  things."  For  suppers  she 
pays  twenty-five  cents,  frequenting  the 
cheap  restaurants  where  a  "regular 
dinner"  is  served.  In  this  way  her 
board  and  room  cost  her  usually  $4.60  a 
week. 

This  last  year  Annie  was  sick,  and  a 
$5  doctor's  bill  and  a  $1.25  dentist's  bill 
had  to  be  met.  So  the  occasional  orange 
treat  for  breakfast  was  given  up.  The 
twelve-  or  fifteen-cent  lunch  was  pared 
down  to  a  ten-cent  one,  and  the  cheap 
twenty-five-cent  restaurants  were  looked 
upon  as  luxury. 

The  year  had  compensations,  however, 
for  it  was  a  "good  year  for  clothes,"  that 
is,  she  had  to  buy  very  few  things,  for 
she  wore  her  last  year's  purchases.  Her 
expenditures  for  the  year  were : 

2  dresses,  $9  and  $2.50 $11.50 

1  black  waist   98 

1  black  skirt    2.90 

2  suits  of  underwear 1.00 

1  corset 50 

3  pairs  shoes,  $2  and  $2.90  a  pair.     6.90 

2  pair  rubbers   1.35 

Stockings,  10  and  25  cents 1.70 


$26.83 
The  extravagance  of  two  dresses  An- 
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nie  evidently  thought  needed  apology, 
for  she  hastened  to  explain  that  she 
wouldn't  have  bought  the  $2.50  dress, 
except  that  her  landlady  had  a  dress 
given  to  her  and  was  anxious  to  sell  it. 
As  the  material  was  nice  and  the  price 
low,  Annie  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
good  bargain.  She  could  not  pay  for  it 
outright,  however,  so  has  been  paying 
twenty-five  cents  on  it  every  week.  "It's 
most  paid  for  now,"  she  added  proudly. 

She  also  explained  about  the  ten-cent 
stockings,  saying  she  knew  it  was  bet- 
ter economy  to  pay  thirty-five  or  fifty 
cents  a  pair,  but  "when  you've  got  just 
ten  cents  in  your  pocket-book,"  she  ask- 
ed, "and  need  a  pair  of  stockings  what 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

This  strict  economy  and  worried  plan- 
ning was  shown  as  much  in  her  recrea- 
tion money  as  in  the  egg  and  milk  break- 
fast and  $2.50  second-hand  dress.  Fif- 
teen cents  a  week  is  the  very  top-notch 
for  expenditure  for  "pure  pleasure."  It 
occurs  only  on  holidays  and  very  special 
occasions.  Usually  Annie  has  nothing 
left  out  of  her  salary  for  even  one  five- 
cent  picture  show.  As  far  as  could  be 
learned,  church  on  Sunday  seemed  to  be 
the  one  relaxation  she  allows  herself 
during  the  week. 

Her  story,  conscientiously  and  pains- 
takingly told,  was  one  of  incessant  econ- 
omy, of  minute  plannings  over  unex- 
pected bills,  and  of  nerves  already  worn, 
stretched  taut.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
large  and  free  movement  of  the  mind 
but  a  dwarfed  and  circumvented  schem- 
ing instead.  No  gay,  unexpected  pleas- 
ure trips,  no  little  lovable  extravagances, 
nothing  reckless,  bright  or  colorful  crept 
into  her  life.  Pleasure  was  obtained 
only  after  laborious  planning;  dresses 
:  were  bought  for  warmth  and  durability, 
never  because  they  were  becoming;  and 
food  purchased  not  for  delectability  but 
for  nutriment. 

PHIS  drab  monotony  is  the  existence 
which  the  $6  wage  imposes  so  ruth- 
lessly on  the  working  girl.  One  or  an- 
other item,  considered  essential  in  every 
normal  person's  budget,  must  be  dropped 
from  her  budget  in  order  to  make  the 
$6  wage  "go."  One  girl  will  prefer  to 
scrimp  in  one  way;  someone  else  in 
another.  Mary  A.'s  expenditure  for 
clothes  will  be  passable,  perhaps,  but 
her  expenditures  for  rent  will  not;  Miss 
T.  may  allow  for  savings,  but  her  food 
bill  will  be  below  par;  Hilda  B.  may 
want  pleasure  in  her  life,  but  will  have 
to  draw  on  the  rainy-day  fund  to  get'  it. 

This  detailed  budget  study  has  shown 
me  that  there  are  various  ways  of  "get- 
ting along"  on  $6  a  week;  but  the  one 
fact  which  never  varies  is  that  it  is  a 
mere  "getting  along."  There  was  va- 
riety— plenty  of  it — in  the  forms  of 
economy  encountered  among  these  work- 
ing-girls, but  a  variety  of  easy  expendi- 


ture and  a  free,  joyful  life  I  did  not 
once  encounter. 

One  girl  explained  her  ability  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  in  this  manner:  'You 
see,  I've  figured  it  all  out,"  she  said.  "I 
pay  $2  for  my  room — that  bill  has  to 
be  met  every  week.  Then  once  a  month 
twenty-five  cents  is  taken  out  of  my  pay 
envelope  for  the  store  benefit  fund. 
That  also  is  regular  and  can't  be  cut 
down.  I've  got  to  dress  decent  to 
keep  my  job.  If  I  didn't  spend  $1.25  a 
week  on  clothes,  they'd  fire  me,  sure.  So 
you  see  yourself  the  only  thing  that  is 
left  me  on  which  to  economize  is  food." 
From  experience  she  had  found  that 
breakfast  is  the  easiest  meal  for  her  to 
go  without.  She  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  all  three  meals,  so  never  eats  any 
breakfast  at  all. 

To  this  girl  the  $6  wage  means  "lack 
of  food";  to  Mrs.  N.  it  means  a  cheap 
little  room  in  the  lodging-house  section 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  yet  known  as  the 
real  red-light  district  but  as  Mrs.  N.  her- 
self puts  it,  "the  lights  are  getting  pinker 
every  year." 

From  nine  until  six,  Mrs.  N.  stands 
waiting  on  customers.  At  six  o'clock 
she  walks  home  through  the  unpleasant 
streets  to  her  solitary  room,  cooks  her 
dinner  on  the  two-burner  gas  stove, 
washes  the  few  dishes,  sweeps  the  floor, 
washes  and  irons  her  shirt-waist  and 
underwear,  mends  her  clothes  and  then 
goes  to  bed.  In  the  morning  she  rises 
early  to  cook  her  cereal  and  coffee, 
washes  the  dishes  again,  straightens  the 
little  room  and  then  hastens  to  the  store. 
Such  is  her  round — her  life  bounded  by 
the  jewelry  counter  in  the  store  and  the 
crowded  room  in  the  questionable  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

Other  economies  ranged  from  sleeping 
three  in  a  bed  to  dependence  upon 
friends  for  food.  In  going  over  the  ac- 
counts of  one  girl,  for  instance,  I  found 
that  her  weekly  expenditure  exceeded  her 
weekly  income  by  some  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  cents.  I  called  this  to  her  attention, 
and  she  quickly  responded :  "Oh,  but  you 
see  I'm  lucky,  I  have  a  gentleman  friend." 
Upon  questioning  her  further,  it  was 
found  that  this  "gentleman  friend"  called 
upon  her  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Whenever  she  knew  that  he  was  coming, 
she  either  went  without  dinner  entirely, 
or  had  only  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  bread 
and  butter,  letting  his  treat  of  an  ice 
cream  soda,  candy,  etc.,  make  up  for  the 
meal.  For  Sunday  dinners,  she  always 
counted  upon  him. 

"I  get  one  square  meal  a  week,  any- 
way," she  said,  and  then  added  most 
sympathetically,  "Gee,  but  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  girls  who  haven't  got  a  steady." 

Several  girls  managed  a  $6  wage  by 
sacrificing  all  recreation. 

"Oh,  I  just  sit  at  home  in  the  evening 
and  worry  about  what  will  become  of 


the  family  if  I  can't  earn  more  than  $5 
a  week!"  replied  a  Polish  factory  girl 
when  asked  what  pleasure  her  wage  al- 
lowed her.  Her  father  is  a  plumber  by 
trade  and  when  all  goes  well  can '  earn 
$9  or  $10  a  week,  but  many  are  the 
weeks  when  all  does  not  go  well.  Last 
year,  when  this  eighteen-year-old  girl 
was  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  out  of 
work  for  four  months,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  had  to  aid  the  fam- 
ily. 

"And  oh,  how  I  hated  that !"  she  said. 
"Five  dollars  doesn't  seem  very  much 
when  I'm  feeding  39,000  boxes  to  a  ma- 
chine every  day — but  when  I  don't  get 
it  at  all,  it  seems  like  a  fortune." 

TN  many  cases  this  total  sacrifice  of 
any  legitimate  pleasure  seemed  es- 
pecially disastrous,  because  girls  were 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  anxiety,  in 
addition  to  their  work,  and  needed 
wholesome  amusement. 

One  girl,  for  -  instance,  did  not 
want  to  tell  her  story  at  all  for  fear  it 
might  jeopardize  her  job  in  some  way. 
"You  see,  I've  gotta  work,  I've  just 
gotta,"  she  declared.  "I  don't  complain 
about  anything  in  the  factory.  I  just 
take  everything  as  it  comes  and  pray 
that  I  may  always  have  work.  As  long 
as  I  have  that  I'm  all  right." 

The  reason  for  her  clinging  so  des- 
perately to  her  job  was  soon  seen  as 
she  began  to  tell  her  story.  Her  father 
is  dead,  and  she,  a  delicate  girl  of 
twenty-four,  has  to  support  not  only  her- 
self, but  a  sick  mother  besides.  She 
has  been  working  for  nine  years  at  a 
shirt  factory  and  was  just  recently  "pro- 
moted" to  $7.50  a  week.  Her  mother 
has  some  serious  stomach  trouble.  She 
is  up  one  day  and  in  bed  the  next. 

The  girl  spends  practically  nothing  on 
herself.  She  walks  to  and  from  work, 
takes  her  lunch  with  her,  does  her  own 
and  her  mother's  washing,  never  goes 
out  to  shows  or  parties,  and  economizes 
in  every  possible  way  on  her  food. 

"I'm  covered  and  that's  all  you  can 
say  about  my  dresses,"  she  said,  "I 
don't  know  when  I've  had  a  dress  just 
because  it  was  pretty  and  I  wanted  it. 
But  I  don't  mind  doing  all  this  if  only 
I  can  keep  it  up.  You  see,  when  you 
have  only  yourself  it's  not  so  bad,  but 
when  you've  got  a  sick  mother  to  pro- 
vide for,  that's  when  you  wish  you  got 
more.  I'm  afraid  I'll  get  fired  if  I  com- 
plain, so  I  just  keep  still  and  try  to  get 
along." 

"Just  keeping  still,"  and  "trying  to  get 
along"!  It  was  this  which  the  three 
hundred  budgets  revealed.  To  one  girl, 
$6  meant  "lack  of  food";  to  another, 
"poor  living  quarters";  and  to  yet  an- 
other, "no  savings  for  the  rainy  day." 
But,  invariably,,it  meant  to  all  a  cramp- 
ed, subnormal  way  of  life — a  mere  exist- 
ing, not  a  real  living. 
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BY  this  time  the  hospital  ship,  Androscoggin, 
which,  as  THE  SURVEY  recorded  in  the  issue 
of  January  16,  sailed  with  medical  aid  to  deep-sea 
fishermen,  must  be  cruising  about  "the  banks" 
where  throughout  the  year,  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, these  men  follow  their  dangerous  calling. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  already  hailed  by  fishers  of 
whom  the  sea  has  tried  to  take  its  toll  of  life  or 
limb. 

Since  the  urgent  need  for  such  a  sea-going  hos- 
pital was  pointed  out  more  than  seven  years  ago 
by  the  surgeons  on  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital at  Boston,  the  plan  has  received  the  support 
of  many  bodies  representing  maritime,  commercial, 
and  humanitarian  interests,  and  finally,  through 
the  aid  of  Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner,  Congress 
was  induced  to  act.  The  present  detail  of  the 
Androscoggin  from  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
was  authorized  by  an  act  passed  in  July,  1914. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  6,000  men  are 
engaged  on  the  vessels  which  carry  on  our  deep- 
sea  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  mortality 
among  these  men  from  the  extraordinary  hazards 
of  their  calling  is  higher  than  among  those  work- 
ing in  the  most  dangerous  trades  ashore.  To 
these  risks  is  added  the  danger  which  arises  from 
long  delay  in  obtaining  medical  or  surgical  relief. 
Yet,  until  the  provision  of  the  Androscoggin  for 
this  purpose,  the  only  means  by  which  sick  or  in- 
jured fishermen  could  obtain  treatment  in  an 
emergency  was  through  the  services  of  the  French 
hospital  ship,  St.  Francois  d ' Assise,  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic  each  summer  from  France  and  gave 
aid  to  all  who  needed  it,  under  whatever  flag  they 
sailed. 

Writing  in  THE  SURVEY  for  November  4,  1911, 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  who  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose a  hospital  ship  for  American  fishermen,  said : 

"At  other  times  on  these  banks  and  at  all  times 
on  the  banks  which  lie  nearer  home,  no  medical 
aid  whatever  is  available  in  time  of  need.  The  in- 
jured man- must  grit  his  teeth  and  bear  it,  with 
the  chance  of  being  permanently  crippled  increas- 
ing every  minute,  and  the  man  stricken  with  sud- 
den illness  must  console  himself  with  the  reflec-- 
tion  that  perhaps  he  has  one  of  those  diseases 
which  doctors  cannot  cure  anyway." 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  present  season, 
along  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the  fact  that  the 
European  war  will  prevent  the  St.  Francois  d' As- 
sise from  making  her  usual  trip,  give  special  op- 
portunity for  the  Androscoggin  to  perform  for 
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French  fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks,  services 
which  formerly  were  given  freely  to  Americans 

The  Androscoggin  in  her  revenue  cutter  days 
figured  in  many  thrilling  rescues  at  sea.  She  will 
be  remembered  best  for  the  dash  made  in  company 
with  the  Gresham,  in  1911,  to  rescue  the  fishermer 
imprisoned  in  Newfoundland  ice.  She  has  been 
completely  refitted  for  her  new  duty  and  is  pro- 
vided with  every  essential  for  giving  efficient  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment  at  sea.  Surgeon  D.  W. 
Cox,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  will  have  charge 
of  the  medical  relief.  A  male  graduate  nurse  will 
assist  Dr.  Cox.  A  comfortable  sick-bay,  an  iso- 
lation room  with  two  bunks  for  cases  of  contagious 
disease,  a  tiny  operating-room,  and  a  well- 
equipped  dispensary  have  been  provided. 

In  winter,  fishermen  are  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  as  far  north  as  Sable  Island;  in  summer 
they  go  as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks  or  even  to  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  Wherever  they  go  the  An- 
droscoggin is  to  follow,  her  cruising  grounds  be- 
ing determined  by  a  committee  of  ship-owners 
and  skippers  of  the  flying  fleet,  who  will  advise 
with  her  commander  from  time  to  time.  Patients 
requiring  continued  treatment  will  be  taken  to 
Halifax,  Portland,  Gloucester,  or  Boston.  For 
the  present,  Boston  will  constitute  the  home  port. 
The  vessel  is  commanded  by  Captain  E.  W.  Hall, 
of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 


TNEMPLOYMENT  is  testing  the  patriotism 
and  national  resources  of  all  the  peoples 
at  war.  The  test  in  the  rear  was  instantly  recog- 
nized to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  test  at  the 
front.  The  military  army  and  the  industrial  army 
were  considered  equally  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

However  industrial  depression  had  hitherto 
been  left  to  crush  whom  it  might,  however  unem- 
ployment had  been  regarded  as  a  misfortune  to 
be  borne  as  best  it  might  by  the  individual  or  by 
the  class,  however  the  right  to  work  had  been  de- 
nied and  the  assertion  of  it  denounced, — now 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  this  laissez-faire 
attitude  toward  unemployment  was  abandoned 
and  the  nations  recognized  the  claim  of  their  peo- 
ple to  be  kept  at  work.  As  soon  as  each  parlia- 
ment was  faced  by  the  possibility  of  war,  it 
squarely  faced  the  certainty  of  unemployment  as 
a  national  crisis  which  could  be  met  only  by  na- 
tional resources. 
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The  necessity  of  making  some  provision  in  ad- 
vance to  meet  the  lack  of  work  was  anticipated  by 
the  governments,  before  it  began  to  be  felt  seri- 
ously by  the  workers  themselves.  In  the  very 
first  war  budgets,  large  appropriations  were  in- 
cluded to  pay  for  public  work  undertaken  to  com- 
pensate in  part,  at  least,  for  the  decrease  in  pri- 
vate employment.  Among  the  earliest  measures 
for  national  defense  ^ken  in  Germany,  France 
and  Britain,  were  enabling  acts  authorizing  the 
national  and  local  administrations  to  protect  and 
promote  employment.  Public  work  already  un- 
dertaken was  thus  continued.  New  enterprises 
requiring  labor  on  a  large  scale  were  initiated. 
The  British  Parliament  added  to  its  first  appro- 
priation of  $500,000,000  for  war  purposes,  an- 
other of  $20,000,000  to  keep  the  building  trades 
busy  in  erecting  and  renovating  dwellings  for  bet- 
ter housing  of  the  working  classes.  Housing 
thus  became  a  national  issue,  as  a  legislative  prin- 
ciple at  least. 

In  Germany  new  public  enterprises  have  been 
started  by  many  municipalities,  urged  by  the 
Reichstag  and  supplemented  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. Experience  in  social  legislation  en- 
abled both  these  nations  the  more  readily  and  ef- 
fectively to  mobilize  all  their  national  resources, 
not  only  for  the  defense  of  their  frontiers,  but  for 
the  conservation  of  their  industrial  forces  at 
home.  "Arms  and  the  man"  found  its  equivalent 
in  "tools  and  the  man." 

IF  the  certainty  and  disastrous  effects  of  eco- 
nomic depression  and  unemployment  could 
as  be  anticipated,  forefended,  and  provided  for, 
in  any  measure,  by  people  distracted  and  dis- 
traught by  war,  is  not  the  possibility  suggested 
of  mobilizing  the  greater  resources  of  forethought 
and  reserve  capital  available  in  times  of  peace, 
to  meet  the  same  sort  of  an  emergency  in  a  na- 
tion's industrial  life? 

Xo  crisis  has  become  more  chronic  than  that 
which  throws  multitudes  of  workers  in  every 
land  out  their  employment.  And  yet  no  industrial 
nation  more  than  ours  has  so  utterly  ignored  the 
possibility,  not  to  say  certainty,  of  the  frequently, 
almost  regularly,  recurring  periods  of  industrial 
depression  and  unemployment. 

\Veact  as  though  such  an  emergency  would  never 
come  again,  however  many  times  we  well  remem- 
ber it  to  have  come.  When  it  does  come,  we  do 
nothing  directly  to  meet  it.  Indeed,  with  more 
caution  than  is  truly  cautious,  we  diminish  our 
commercial  and  industrial  activity,  thus  making 
matters  worse.  Although  the  classes  who  most 
suffer  by  industrial  depression  are  least  respon- 
sible for  it  and  least  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  it,  they  are  unjustly  left  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  and  to  suffer  disaster  from  which 
many  of  them  never  recover  either  their  self-de- 
pendence or  their  industrial  efficiency. 

HEEE  then   is    the  sorry   contrast    between 
mobilization  for  war  and  the  lack  of  it  in 
peace.    Under  the  urgency  of  war,  the  nation  in- 
stinctively feels  that  the  strength  of  all  is  im- 
paired by  the  weakness  of  any ;  that  its  whole  re- 


source is  available  to  conserve  every  vital  force; 
that  as  each  individual  and  class  is  needed  by  all, 
so  all  that  the  nation  has  is  available  for  each. 
This  is  the  justice  newly  experienced  in  Germany, 
Britain,  and  France  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
for  the  most  part  been  left  to  suffer  alone  the  na- 
tional industrial  disasters  of  peace. 

The  difference  between  the  two  experiences  lies 
precisely  .at  the  point  thus  indicated.  It  is  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  national  consciousness 
and  resourcefulness  in  meeting  national  emer- 
gencies. In  peace  we  have  not  yet  become  con- 
scious that  unemployment  is  a  national  emer- 
gency, to  be  met  only  by  the  concern  and  resources 
of  the  whole  nation.  In  America,  the  emergency 
is  still  thoughtlessly  and  unjustly  left  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  the  locality,  and  the  class 
suffering  most  from  it,  to  grapple  with.  Even 
they  delay  so  late  to  do  so  that  they  can  have 
recourse  only  to  charity,  seldom  to  justice;  only 
to  relief,  never  to  prevention;  only  to  recovery 
from  disastrous  effects,  not  to  dealing  with  causes 
of  disaster. 

THIS  has  been  and  now  is  the  experience  of 
every  industrial  community  hit  hardest  by 
the  present  paralysis  of  trade  and  labor.  Private 
employment  agencies  fail  to  find  work  for  their 
applicants,  who  are  often  their  victims.  Public 
employment  agencies  are  so  narrowly  localized 
and  disconnected,  so  politically  exploited  and 
therefore  ineffective,  that  they  are  no  better  than 
private  organizations,  if  as  good,  in  bringing  the 
demand  and  supply  together.  Employers  are  be- 
sought for  jobs  that  they  do  not  have.  Their  char- 
ity is  appealed  to  for  part-time  work,  when  there 
is  no  demand  for  the  product  of  the  workers  al- 
ready employed.  Public  authorities  are  turned  to 
as  a  last  resort  to  provide  "relief  work,"  which 
generally  proves  to  be  only  another  form  of  pub- 
lic dole  to  the  unemployable  and  inefficient. 

Great  constructive  public  work  to  employ  the 
employable  is  the  last  resource  to  be  thought  of 
in  peace,  although  the  first  to  be  resorted  to  in 
war. 

Should  it  not  be  resorted  to,  not  at  the  very 
end  of  everything  else,  but  when  private  employ- 
ment is  slacking  up,  and  as  an  alternate  with  sea- 
sonal work?  On  the  other  hand,  should  not  great 
private  interests,  which  demand  reserve  labor  for 
work  unavoidably  seasonal,  be  expected  to  tide 
their  own  reserves  over  periods  of  slack  work  or 
unemployment?  If  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployers deem  it  not  waste  but  economy  to  sustain 
their  reserve  soldiers,  police,  firemen,  watchmen, 
and  emergency  corps  during  periods  of  inaction, 
have  not  the  reserve  mechanics,  craftsmen,  and 
laborers  of  industrial  forces  somewhat  the  same 
claim  to  be  upheld  while  they  are  in  reserve? 

In  the  very  act  of  denying  the  right  to  live,  war 
is  asserting  the  long  and  unjustly  withheld  right 
to  work  for  a  living.  Not  the  least  of  the  reprisals 
which  peace  may  take  from  war  may  be  a  con- 
structive, constant,  progressive  national  policy  to 
assure  employment  to  the  employable. 

GRAHAM  TAYI/)R. 
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Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 


CIVILIZATION'S  PERIL 

AMERICA  is  closer  to  the  heart  of  Europe 
than  at  any  time  since  England's  colonies 
became  independent  states.  To  the  most  isolated 
farmhouse,  we  have  known  for  a  half  year  that  we 
are  not  remote  from  the  portentous  events  be- 
yond the  sea;  that  the  fate  of  our  brothers  over 
there,  in  some  way  which  we  do  not  well  discern, 
involves  us  also.  We  are,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  full  shareholders  in  the  civilization  which  is 
imperiled.  Our  commerce  and  industry,  our  pros- 
perity and  well-being,  our  culture  and  religion, 
the  foundations  of  our  common  humanity  and  the 
ideals  of  our  common  aspirations,  are  all  at  stake. 

Not  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  but  the  war 
itself,  threatens  all  that  mankind  has  achieved; 
all  that  mankind  has  striven  for;  the  very  goals 
that  humanity's  prophets  have  foreseen  and  fore- 
told. The  peril  is  not  merely  military  or  economic 
or  eugenic,  but  moral  and  social,  fraught  with  ir- 
reparable disaster.  Consider  the  actual  effect  at 
this  moment  on  our  current  thinking  and  action. 
We  are  obsessed  by  the  war  and  its  consequences. 
No  newspaper  is  free  to  give  serious  attention  to 
other  matters.  No  pulpit  fails  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  field  of  battle.  No  business  man  can 
afford  to  leave  war  out  of  his  calculations.  No 
wage-earner  knows  when  it  will  deprive  him  of 
his  livelihood.  The  problem  of  poverty  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  of  unemployment.  The  preven- 
tion of  disease  is  overshadowed  by  slaughter  and 
starvation.  The  voice  of  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional brotherhood  is  drowned  in  well-founded 
mutual  recriminations  and  in  diabolical  chants  of 
hatred. 

Worse  still,  it  is  harder  than  usual  to  think 
straight  about  such  social  problems  as  do  now 
and  then  come  into  the  field  of  national  conscious- 
ness. The  war  psychology  has  put  catchwords 
and  prejudices  at  a  premium  and  sober  judgment 
at  a  discount.  Candid  open-mindedness  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  German-American  par- 
tisans of  the  Kaiser  join  hands  with  Irish-Amer- 
ican enemies  of  England  in  a  very  un-American 
attempt  to  -force  the  hand  of  our  own  government ; 
while  Anglophiles,  on  the  other  hand,  become  hys- 
terical because  the  President  exchanges  ordinary 
birthday  greetings  with  the  Kaiser,  and  persist 
in  imputing  partisan  motives  to  bona  fide  neutral 
industries  of  this  country  from  their  present  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

If,  in  one  sense,  our  preoccupation  with  the  war 
and  its  direct  and  indirect  results,  is  creditable 
as  reflecting  our  sympathy  and  our  appreciation 
of  its  significance,  there  is  another  aspect  which 
we  might  profitably  begin  to  weigh  more  seri- 


ously. After  all,  the  moral  order  of  the  universi 
remains.  Good-will  among  men  is  to  be  proclaim 
ed  and  practiced  as  of  old.  Righteousness  am 
justice  are  still  a  safer  armament  than  steel 
Courtesy  and  fair  dealing  are  among  the  mos 
profitable  of  all  investments  and  the  most  becom 
ing  of  all  undeliberated  actions.  Charity  for  al 
and  malice  towards  none,  is  especially  gooc 
American  doctrine  when  the  binding  up  of  th< 
wounds  of  many  nations  and  not  of  one  only  be 
comes  essential. 

The  aspect  of  international  affairs  which  il  | 
most  concerns  us  to  dwell  upon  is  the  persistence 
and  relative  importance  of  good-will;  the  neces 
sity  for  promoting  social  progress  with  all  energy 
and  determination;  the  danger  of  being  swept 
into  reactionary  currents  leading  to  exploitation, 
militarism,  and  savagery.  Great  international 
movements  such  as  those  for  social  insurance,  foi 
protective  labor  legislation,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  white  slave  traffic,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis,  are  necessarily  checked  by  the 
war.  Congresses  for  deliberation  and  for  com- 
parison of  methods  and  results  are  for  the  time 
being — perhaps  for  years — impossible. 

But  the  need  for  insurance  and  protective  legis- 
lation remains.  Machinery  will  threaten  life  and 
limb  as  surely  in  war  time  as  in  piping  times  of 
peace.  Lust  and  disease  are  not  charmed  into 
innocuous  sleep  by  shrieking  shrapnel.  Indus- 
trial warfare  does  not  automatically  cease  when 
international  warfare  begins.  If,  therefore,  we 
on  the  free  soil  of  the  western  continent  do  not 
give  heed  to  these  things  the  more  diligently  be- 
cause of  the  war,  we  may  be  assured  that  indus- 
trial strife,  preventable  disease,  commercialized 
exploitation  of  man's  appetites  and  woman's 
weakness,  privilege  and  oppression,  will  gain  the 
upper  hand ;  reforms  will  sicken  and  die ;  repulsive- 
and  discredited  forms  of  charity  will  be  revived; 
and  those  preventive  measures  in  which  the  newer 
ideals  of  social  justice  had  begun  to  take  definite 
form,  will  be  forgotten.  This  is  civilization's 
peril.  It  is  concrete,  actual,  imminent. 

In  our 'direct  relation  to  the  war,  the  logical 
consequence  of  these  considerations  is  that  we 
should  cease  to  .participate  in  it  for  gain  by  the- 
exportation  of  war  supplies;  that  we  should  join 
with  our  neighbors  in  South  America  to  restrict 
the  scope  of  its  operations  at  sea;  that  we  should 
at  all  times  think  and  speak  of  the  speedy  restor- 
ation of  peace  as  practicable  and  desirable;  that 
we  should  ourselves  refrain  from  all  actions- 
which  might  be  construed  as  aggressive  or  in- 
imical to  any  nation ;  and  that  we  should  work  in 
all  appropriate  ways  for  that  league  of  peace 
upon  which  the  foundations  of  civilization  may  be 
more  securely  built. 

In  our  relation  to  our  own  national  problems- 
the  equally  logical  consequence  of  the  realization 
of  civilization's  peril  is  that  once  more,  as  when 
Lowell  chided  our  fathers  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  should  cease  to  think  Europe'* 
thoughts.  We  at  least  must  recover  our  sanity, 
our  sense  of  proportion,  our  capacity  for  dealing- 
efficiently  and  energetically  with  our  own  persist- 
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it  problems.  They  lie  before  us  to  a  long  extent 
Iready  analyzed  and  measured.  Our  elementary 
ehools  are  to  be  more  firmly  grounded  in  the 
preparation  of  children  for  work  and  for  rational 
living.  Our  governments  are  to  be  made  more 
eonomical  and  efficient.  Our  industries  are  to  be 
lade  more  productive  and  more  aware  of  the 
luman  factor.  Our  farms  are  to  be  made  more 
attractive  and  populous.  Our  towns  are  to  be 
healthier  and  better  planned.  Our  churches  are 
to  be  more  religious  and  more  practical.  Our 
courts  are  to  be  more  learned  and  more  just.  Our 
charities  are  to  be  more  preventive  and  more 
humane.  Our  hospitals  are  to  be  better  managed 
and  more  liberally  supported.  Our  prisons  are 
to  be  more  reformative  and  more  decent.  Our 
labor  unions  are  to  be  more  democratic  and  less 


frequently  denied  recognition.  Our  philanthropic 
foundations  are  to  be  more  democratic  also  and 
their  benefactions  more  widely  appreciated  and 
understood. 

With  open-handed  generosity  America  must  re- 
spond to  the  appeals  of  suffering  Belgians,  Poles, 
Servians,  Russians,  Austrians,  or  whatever  other 
Europeans  need  succor.  With  an  even  more 
eager  avidity  America  must  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  aid  in  ending  the  war.  But  more 
imperative  than  the  need  for  a  benefactor  or  the 
need  for  a  peacemaker,  is  the  need  for  at  least 
one  strong  nation  in  this  troubled  time  to  pursue 
the  even  path  of  social  reform,  the  steadfast  way 
of  social  progress,  the  forward  frontier  track  to- 
wards justice  and  democracy  and  equal  oppor- 
tunitv  for  all. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  INTERESTS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  PHILANTHROPY 


president  of  the  Senate,  speaker  of 
the  House,  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  presidents  of  the 
following  universities:  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  bill  in  this 
form  went  to  the  Senate  and  never  was 
acted  upon  there.  Later,  on  March  25, 
1913,  a  bill  without  these  amendments 
was  introduced  at  Albany  and  a  charter 
in  that  form  was  granted  by  New  York 
State.  Chairman  Walsh  asked  Mr. 
Rockefeller  whether  he  believed  these 
amendments  were  in  the  public  interest, 
and  received  the  reply  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  witness  they  did  not  strength- 
en the  bill.  Mr.  Walsh  then  directed  a 
series  of  questions  to  the  witness  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  possible  scope  of  ac- 
tivities of  such  a  foundation. 

Preparatory  to  this  he  read  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  at  the  time  of  in- 
corporation by  President  J.  G.  Schur- 
man,  of  Cornell  University,  in  which 
President  Schurman  stated  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  charter  the  trustees 
could  engage  in  almost  any  conceivable 
activity  or  promote  almost  any  conceiv- 
able idea.  They  could,  he  said,  launch 
a  campaign  for  a  high  tariff  or  for  free 
trade,  engage  in  propaganda  in  behalf 
of  Socialism,  or  endeavor  to  bring  about 
the  success  of  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic or  any  other  ticket.  They  might, 
he  stated,  in  one  generation  attempt  to 
advance  the  ideas  of  the  Christian 
church  and  in  another  generation  en- 
deavor to  introduce  Buddhism  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  limitless  possibilities 
involved  in  the  control  of  such  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  by  a  board  of  self- 
perpetuating  trustees,  President  Schur- 
man felt  that  there  was  great  danger  in 
such  a  foundation  unless  safeguarded. 

In  answer  to  specific  questions  Mr. 
Rockefeller  stated  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  could  circulate  a  presi- 
dential message.  "I  haven't  thought  of 
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it,''  he  said.  It  would  be  improper,  he 
thought  to  circulate  a  party  platform. 
He  had  no  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  it  could  circulate  a  criticism  of 
the  church. 

He  was  quite  sure,  however,  that  it 
could  not  organize  a  chain  of  stores, 
conduct  real  estate  operations,  engage 
in  propaganda  activities  against  union- 
ism or  for  or  against  workmen's  com- 
pensation. He  insisted  that  all  of  these 
possibilities,  if  they  existed,  however, 
were  rendered  "wholly  innocuous"  by  the 
power  which  he  declared  the  legislature 
has  of  amending  or  abolishing  the  char- 
ter at  any  time. 

Touching  Organization 

Chairman  Walsh  put  his  finger  on  the 
industrial  aspect  of  the  matter,  when  he 
suggested  the  possibility  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  Rockefeller  inquiry  into 
industrial  relations  might  conceivably 
bring  in  a  report  that  working  men 
ought  not  to  promote  national  labor  or- 
ganizations. Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chairman  suggested,  Doyle  or 
Hayes  of  the  miners'  union  should 
recommend  such  a  national  organiza- 
tion and  give  publicity  to  their  recom- 
mendation, ought  the  foundation  to  use 
its  funds  to  circulate  an  opposing  state- 
ment? 

"I  see  no  reason,"  replied  the  witness, 
"why  any  foundation  could  not  circu- 
late its  own  statements." 

"Where,  then,"  asked  the  chairman, 
"would  you  draw  the  line  between  your 
activities  as  a  philanthropist  and  your 
activities  as  a  director  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company?" 

The  witness  replied  that  the  question 
assumes  that  no  man  can  be  devoted  to 
one  interest  and  at  the  same  time  be 
loyal  to  another.  "If  that  is  true,"  he 
said,  "no  responsibility  of  any  sort  can 
be  placed  on  men.  I  should  regard  my- 
self unfit  to  serve  on  either  board  if  T 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  uninfluenced 


by  either  position." 

Chairman  Walsh  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Rockefeller  objects  now  to  having 
the  governor  of  New  York  and  other 
public  officials,  together  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  universities  named  in  the 
federal  bill,  exercise  a  veto  power  over 
the  election  of  trustees.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler said  that  he  had  no  objection  but  he 
believed  that  such  a  restriction  was 
unwise. 

Many  technical  questions  were  asked 
regarding  the  restrictions  that  might 
conceivably  be  placed  about  philanthro- 
pic foundations  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  operate.  In  this  line  of  in- 
quiry the  commission  is  employing  the 
assistance  of  William  H.  Allen  as  ex- 
pert and  counsellor.  Mr.  Allen  has  for 
many  years  made  endowments  the  sub- 
ject of  special  study,  and,  upon  his 
resignation  from  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  last  year,  charged  the  trus- 
tees with  accepting  a  contribution  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller  under  conditions 
which  hamper  its  work.  One  question 
was  whether  the  size  of  such  founda- 
tions should  be  limited  by  the  charter  or 
by  general  law.  Mr.  Rockefeller  thought 
that  it  shojild  not  be  limited  in  any  way, 
because  the  larger  the  foundation  is,  in 
his  opinion,  the  less  is  the  danger  of 
menace  to  public  interests.  By  its  very 
size,  he  declared,  it  attracts  public  at- 
tention. 

The  witness  always  came  back,  how- 
ever, to  the  statement  that  the  dangers 
were  absolutely  eliminated  by  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  could  at  any  time 
amend  or  abolish  the  charter,  a  state- 
ment which  the  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
a  later  witness,  held  to  be  unsound  even 
if  such  power  actually  exists.  The  .dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  securing  such 
legislation  if  a  $100,000,000  corporation 
were  opposed  to  it,  would,  Mr.  Holmes 
believed,  be  very  great. 

On  Friday,  John  Lawson,  member  for 
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Colorado  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
asked  permission  to  be  heard  by  the 
commission.  In  explaining  his  request 
he  stated  that  the  miners  of  Colorado 
had  heard  that  an  inquiry  was  to  be 
made  by  the  commission  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
had  sent  a  delegation  to  represent  them, 
"because,"  he  said,  "every  time  we  lose 
a  hundred  pounds  of  coal,  every  time  a 
rock  falls  on  a  man  and  kills  him,  every 
time  we  get  a  cut  in  wages,  we  think  we 
are  contributing  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation." 

Mr.  Lawson  was  one  of  the  mine  lead- 
ers to  confer  with  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  following  the  latter's  testimony,  but 
made  it  clear  that  no  substantial  prog- 
ress had  been  made,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  by  the  conference.  The  meet- 
ing was  unofficial  he  said — just  "one 
American  citizen  meeting  another" — and 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  man  whom  they  hold 
responsible  for  their  troubles  in  Colo- 
rado. 

He  condemned  Mr.  Rockefeller  for 
being  ignorant  of  conditions  in  Colo- 
rado, and  stated  that  for  ten  years  he 
had  had  practically  "power  of  life  and 
death"  over  12,000  workers  and  their 
families  and  that  this  power  had  come 
to  him  "not  through  the  process  of 
struggle  and  achievement,"  but  solely 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Lawson  stated  that  the  hearing 
might  well  come  to  an  end  with  the 
Rockefeller  testimony,  for  "out  of  his 
mouth  came  a  reason  for  every  phase 
of  discontent"  to  be  found  among  the 
workers  today. 

A  Unionist's  Statement 

On  the  one  hand,  he  enumerated  the 
activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  said: 

"A  wave  of  horror  swept  over  me 
during  that  reading,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  same  wave  is  now  rushing  over  the 
entire  working  class  in  the  United 
States.  Health  for  China,  a  refuge  for 
birds,  food  for  the  Belgians,  pensions 
for  New  York  widows,  university  train- 
ing for  the  elect,  and  never  a  thought  or 
a  dollar  for  the  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  and  children  who  starved  in 
Colorado,  for  the  widows  robbed  of  hus- 
bands, children  of  their  fathers,  by  law- 
violating  conditions  in  the  mines,  or  for 
the  glaring  illiteracy  of  the  coal  camps. 
There  are  thousands  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's ex-employes  in  Colorado  today  who 
wish  to  God  that  they  were  in  Belgium 
to  be  fed,  or  birds  to  be  cared  for  ten- 
derly." 

Mr.  Lawson  attacked,  on  the  other 
hand,  industrial  investigation  begun 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He 
asserted  that  the  foundation  was  under 
the  "same  control  that  has  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  the  same  voice  that  declared 


through  young  Rockefeller  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  union  in  Colorado  was  a 
great  American  principle,  for  which  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  money  and 
the  lives  of  his  workers." 

The  witness  criticised  especially  the 
choice  of  Mr.  King  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation, denouncing  him  as  an  "alien, 
whose  contribution  to  the  industrial 
problem  is  a  law  that  prescribes  a  jail 
sentence  for  the  worker  who  dares  to 
lay  down  his  tools."  He  continued: 

"Even  were  the  source  of  the  investi- 
gation less  objectionable,  what  bearing 
can  it  possibly  have  on  existing  condi- 
tions? Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  admit- 
ted that  the  Mackenzie  King  investiga- 
tion will  probably  take  many  years. 
What  is  labor  to  do  in  the  meantime? 
What  is  Colorado  going  to  do?  In  re- 
sponse to  this  Mr.  Rockefeller  says  that 
'the  problem  now  is  for  all  concerned  to 
develop  increasing  good-will.'  Labor  has 
been  crushed  by  machine  guns  and 
hired  soldiery.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  died,  homes  have  been 
ruined  and  futures  blighted.  Now 
thousands  have  been  imported  for  an- 
other decade  of  exploitation.  And  we 
are  to  'let  bygones  be  bygones.' " 

Under  examination  by  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Lawson  described  conditions 
in  the  Colorado  mines.  He  told  of  the 
closed  camps  and  the  resulting  denial 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly. 
He  told  of  the  attitude  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  toward  the  laws 
and  of  the  helpless  condition  of  the 
miners  when  unsupported  by  organiza- 
tion. He  declared  that  the  plan  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  now  in 
effect,  of  conferences  between  the  man- 
agement and  a  committee  of  the  miners 
was  worthless,  since,  if  a  difference 
arose  between  the  management  and  the 
committee,  the  latter  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  who  was  called 
to  testify  regarding  the  responsibility 
for  labor  conditions  of  stockholders,  di- 
rectors, and  managers,  said  that  stock- 
holders were  only  "remotely  responsi- 
ble," their  duties  ending  with  the  elec- 
tion of  directors.  The  directors  are  re- 
sponsible for  "general  conditions,"  but 
actual  responsibility  rests  on  the  mana- 
ger and  he  not  only  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible but  he  should  not  permit  any- 
one to  share  it  with  him.  No  self-re- 
specting manager,  said  Mr.  Hammond, 
would  permit  the  directors  to  interfere 
in  such  matters. 

The  witness  expressed  himself  as 
strongly  favoring  collective  bargaining, 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the  "democrati- 
zation" of  industry  if  that  meant  giving 
labor  a  share  in  the  management,  a  thing 
for  which  they  are,  in  his  opinion, 
wholly  unfitted. 

The  week  closed  with  Amos  Pinchot 
on  the  stand.  He  said  that  in  this  age 
it  is  utterly  futile  to  discuss  whether 
labor  should  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively.  "We  might  as  well  discuss 


whether  slavery  or  freedom  is  the  bet- 
ter plan." 

The  cause  of  industrial  unrest,  Mr. 
Pinchot  declared,  is  "the  fact  that  there 
are  more  men  than  jobs  all  the  time  and 
in  hard  times  often  a  dozen  men  for 
each  job."  The  remedy  lies  in  develop- 
ing industry  to  a  point  where  there  are 
more  jobs  than  men. 

The  cause  of  this  excess  of  men  over 
jobs,  the  witness  stated,  lies  in  the  fact 
"in  almost  every  great  industry  the 
things  which  both  capital  and  labor 
must  have  in  order  to  apply  themselves 
are  so  cornered  or  controlled  by  a  small 
monopolist  group  that  business  cannot 
be  extended  and  employment  cannot  be 
increased." 


Trust  Ownership 

He   declared   that   the   output   of   an- 
thracite coal,  for  example,  is  controlled 
by  eleven  railroads,  which  own  or  con- 
trol 87  per  cent  of  the  entire  supply  ii> 
the  United   States  and  which  produced 
last  year  89  per  cent  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mined.  He  quoted  Herbert  Knox 
Smith,  formerly  United  States  commis- 
sioner   of    corporations;     Charles     M. 
Schwab,   James  J.   Hill   and   others, 
show  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poration  controls  the  iron  ore  deposi 
of  the  country — a  control  which  is  vastl; 
increased  by  ownership  of  the  ore-car 
rying    railroads.      He    referred    to    th< 
control  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  bee 
trust  and  the  ownership  of  pipe  lines  b) 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

To  show  that  even  land  is  becomi 
monopolized,    Mr.    Pinchot    stated    th 
the  number  of  tenant  farmers  is  increa 
ing  four  times  as  fast  as  that  of  fa 
owners.     He  mentioned  a  firm  in  Cali 
fornia  which  boasts  that  it  can  drive  i 
cattle  over  its  own  lands  from  San  Fra 
cisco  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Pinchot  was  apprehensive  of 
ultimate  effect  upon  educational  insti 
tions  of  dependence  upon  private  indi 
viduals  or  foundations  for  support.  It 
must  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
teaching  of  economics,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  witness,  and  he  told  the  commission 
that  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  country 
are  full  of  instructors  and  professors 
who  have  "found  their  positions  in  the 
larger  universities  untenable." 

Mr.  Pinchot  pointed  out  that  a  mat- 
ter of  "immense  importance"  is  the  ac- 
curate and  full  reporting  in  the  public 
press  of  the  facts  in  labor  disputes.  He 
charged  the  Associated  Press  with  mis- 
stating facts  in  connection  with  the 
West  Virginia  and  Michigan  strikes, 
reading  testimony  given  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress  regarding  certain 
events  and  comparing  it  with  news  ac- 
counts of  the  events  published  in  news- 
papers carrying  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches. 

Robert  Fulton  Cutting  and  Charles  \V. 
Eliot  also  testified.  Their  testimony  will 
be  reviewed  next  week  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject  of  foundations. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

( Continued  from  page  Jfilfi 

jislature  had  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
eve  that  the  act     in     question  would 
reduce  the  desired  result  or  had  a  rea- 
riable     relation     to     it;     or     whether 
his  court  could  see  that  the  Legislature 
the  state  had  no  reasonable  cause  to 
lieve  that  the  act  would  produce  such 
result  and  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  ex- 
cise of  power.    In  only  a  very  few  in- 
aces  has  there  been  occasion  to  apply 
test  with  the  result  of  annulling  a 
ite  law.    The  burden  of  proof  must 
vays  be  upon  those  who  undertake  to 
tack  the  law. 

I  conceive  the  only  question  before  the 
jrt  to  be  this:  Is  this  particular  re- 
riction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual one  which  can  be  said  to  be  arbitrary, 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  ends  sought 
to  be  accomplished?  Whether  or  not  it 
is  arbitrary,  whether  it  is  reasonable, 
must  be  determined  largely  by  results 
where  it  has  been  tried  out.  Can  this 
court  say  that  the  Legislature  of  Oregon, 
knowing  local  conditions  in  Oregon, 
supported  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon  (supposed  also  to  have  some 
special  knowledge  of  local  conditions  in 
Oregon),  was  so  absolutely  and  inexcu- 
sably mistaken  in  their  belief  that  the 
evils  exist  and  that  the  measures  pro- 
posed would  lessen  those  evils,  as  to 
justify  this  court  in  holding  that  the  re- 
striction upon  the  liberty  of  contract 
involved  cannot  be  permitted? 

In  order  that  the  court  may  deter- 
mine that  question,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  really  did  happen  when  this 
remedy  was  tried  out.  Some  may  doubt 
whether  this  particular  remedy  is  the 
best  remedy,  or  whether  its  adoption 
may  not  lead  to  some  other  evils  which 
later  legislatures  may  have  to  deal 
with,  possibly  by  a  repeal  of  this  law. 
Even  if  you  entertained  a  doubt  well 
founded,  you  cannot  interfere  because 
you  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
act,  provided  that  act  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  may  conceivably  produce 
results  sought  to  be  attained.  When  we 
know — and  on  this  point  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt — when  we  know  that 
the  evil  exists  which  it  is  sought  to 
remedy,  the  legislature  must  be  given 
latitude  in  experimentation.  The  evil 
so  clearly  exists  that  even  opposing 
counsel  .admits  it ;  and  he  agrees  that  it 
is  economically  and  ethically  most  ob- 
jectionable to  pay  wages  so  low  that 
they  do  not  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  living. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  this 
Brief  contains  also  all  the  data  opposed 
to  minimum  wage  law,  I  want  to  say 
this:  I  conceive  it  to  be  absolutely 
immaterial  what  may  be  said  against 
such  laws.  Each  one  of  these  state- 
ments contained  in  the  brief  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  this  is  wise  legis- 


The  Telephone  Unites  the  Nation 


A     this    time,   our   country 
looms  large  on  the  world 
horizon  as  an  example  of  the 
popular  faith  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  republic. 

We  are  truly  one  people  in 
all  that  the  forefathers,  in  their 
most  exalted  moments,  meant 
by  that  phrase. 

In  making  us  a  homogeneous 
people,  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  have 
been  important  factors.  They 
have  facilitated  communication 
and  intervisiting,  bringing  us 
closer  together,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  and  promoting 
more  intimate  relations. 

The  telephone  has  played  its 
part  as  the  situation  has  required. 
That  it  should  have  been 
planned  for  its  present  useful- 
ness is  as  wonderful  as  that  the 
vision  of  the  forefathers  should 


have  beheld  the  nation  as  it  is 
today. 

At  first,  the  telephone  was 
the  voice  of  the  community. 
As  the  population  increased  and 
its  interests  grew  more  varied, 
the  larger  task  of  the  telephone 
was  to  connect  the  communities 
and  keep  all  the  people  in  touch, 
regardless  of  local  conditions 
or  distance. 

The  need  that  the  service 
should  be  universal  was  just  as 
great  as  that  there  should  be  a 
common  language.  This  need 
defined  the  duty  of  the  Bell 
System. 

Inspired  by  this  need  and 
repeatedly  aided  by  new  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  the 
Bell  System  has  become  the 
welder  of  the  nation. 

It  has  made  the  continent  a 
community. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  JService 


lation,  might  upon  further  investigation 
be  found  to  be  erroneous ;  each  conclu- 
sion of  fact  may  be  found  afterwards  to 
be  unsound;  and  yet  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  would  not  be  affected  there- 
by. This  court  is  not  burdened  \yith 
the  duty  of  passing  upon  the  disputed 
question  whether  the  Legislature  of  Ore- 
gon was  wise  or  unwise,  or  probably 
wise  or  unwise,  in  enacting  this  law. 
The  question  is  merely  whether,  as  has 
been  stated,  you  can  see  that  the  legis- 
lators had  no  ground  on  which  they 
could,  as  reasonable  men,  deem  this 
legislation  appropriate  to  abolish  or 


mitigate  the  evils  believed  to  exist  or 
apprehended.  If  you  cannot  find  that, 
the  law  must  stand. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  instances 
of  discrimination  in  state  legislation 
which  are  wholly  outside  of  our  discus- 
sion here,  which  may  invalidate  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power.  But  here 
there  is  clearly  no  discrimination.  The 
objection  originally  made  that  the  order 
of  the  commission  was  invalid  because 
it  applied  only  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
has  been  abandoned.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  great  differences  between  Port- 
land, a  large  city  and  some  other  smaller- 
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Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  tempting  morsels.  Ne'er  were  fairy 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  man,  with  training  and  experi- 
ence in  boys'  work  seeks  position  in  boys' 
home.  Place  that  can  be  made  a  life  work 
desired.  Address  1299  SURVEY. 


WELFARE*  Worker  who  has  instituted 
and  developed  such  department  in  well- 
known  factory,  desires  broader  field.  Ad- 
dress 2082,  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  as  junior 
worker  in  home  for  children,  or  something 
similar;  business  training;  country  prefer- 
red; low  salary;  references.  Address  2081 
SURVEY. 


GENTLEMAN  and  wife  wish  positions 
of  responsibility  in  an  institution  where 
training  and  developing  of  child  life  is  de- 
sired. Address  2083,  SURVEY. 


WANTED— Position  by  college  graduate 
of  long  experience  in  institutional  work  as 
Superintendent  or  matron  in  institution  or 
school.  Capable  of  assuming  full  charge  of 
all  duties  included  therein.  Highest  testi- 
monials and  references.  Address  2078, 
SURVEY. 


Returns  from  California 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,   Progressive  460,495 

John  D.  Fredericks,  Republican  27 1 ,990 

John  B.  Curtin,  Democrat    .     .  116,121 

Noble  A.  Richard«on,  Socialist  50.7 1 6 

Clinton  P.  Moore,  Prohibitionist  27,345 

If  you  want  to  know  why — 
If  you  want  to  know  how — 

Send  (or  the  CALIFORNIA  OUTLOOK,  the  recognized 

weekly  organ  of  western  progressive  thought. 
It  will  tell  you  why  California  has  accomplished  what 

everywhere  else  is  an  aspiration. 
One  year  Two  Dollars—  Six  months  One  Dollar. 

CALIFORNIA  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
524  South  Spring  Street  Los  Angeles 


city  or  country  town,  as  to  what  is  th 
necessary  cost  of  living.  The  Legists 
ture  of  Oregon  in  giving  to  the  Welfar 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  hours  o 
labor  as  well  as  minimum  wages,  ha 
recognized  such  differences,  and  ver 
properly.  It  seems  perfectly  reasonabl 
that  in  Portland,  a  large  city  where  th 
workers  perhaps  would  have  to  trave 
morning  and  evening  half  an  hour,  o 
an  hour  possibly,  as  they  do  in  our  larg 
cities,  to  get  to  or  from  their  homes 
women  ought  to  have  shorter  hour 
than  in  a  country  town  where  perhap 
the  women  lived  next  door  to  the  stor< 
or  factory  in  which  they  work.  Loca 
conditions  are  thus  involved  and  so  fa: 
as  there  is  an  opportunity  for  differen 
tiation  it  is  not  discrimination.  In  prov 
ing  a  general  rule  to  be  locally  applied 
the  Legislature  disclosed  probably  grow- 
ing wisdom  in  dealing  with  questions  01 
this  character. 

Differences  of  place  and  of  industrj 
are  thus  taken  into  consideration.  Foi 
instance,  in  the  chains  trade,  in  the  par- 
ticular community  where  the  work  is 
done  on  chains,  the  minimum  is  less  than 
it  is  in  other  communities  where  the  law 
is  applied  to  garment-workers.  That  is, 
the  decisions  have  been  made  there  with 
reference  to  different  conditions  of  dif- 
ferent communities.  Similarly  the  Ore- 
gon law  contemplates  orders  applicable 
to  varying  states  of  fact.  The  capacity 
of  the  business  to  pay  I  do  not  conceive 
is  necessarily  thus  taken  into  account. 
For  this  law  does  not  undertake  to  com- 
pel any  business  to  pay  minimum  wage. 
It  merely  prohibits  the  employment  of 
a  woman  at  less  than  a  living  wage. 

You  cannot  say  that  this  particular 
woman,  who  is  paid  $12,  is  more  ex- 
pensive help  than  the  next  woman  over 
here,  who  is  paid  $10.  The  ten-dollar 
woman  may  be  much  the  cheaper  help. 
The  law  does  not  say  that  you  must  pay 
the  ten-dollar  woman  twelve  dollars,  but 
it  does  say  you  must  not  employ  any. 
woman  whom  you  do  not  pay  a  living 
wage;  just  as  another  law  says  you  must 
not  employ  an  engineer  who  has  not 
had  the  training  necessary  to  get  a  cer 
tificate.  The  minimum  wage  law  simpl; 
limits  the  choice  of  the  employer ;  it  does 
not  impose  any  obligation  upon  him. 

Opposing  counsel  has  argued  that 
when  you  prohibit  employment  at  less 
than  a  living  wage  you  do  something 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  pro- 
hibitions as  to  hours  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. He  admits  that  the  Legisla- 
ture may  prohibit  work  in  a  place  which 
is  not  sanitary;  that  it  may  protect 
against  hazards  peculiar  to  a  particular 
occupation,  but  he  insists  that  the  Leg- 
islature cannot  protect  against  a  de- 
ficiency in  wages  because  in  some  way, 
which  I  do  not  understand,  the  wage  is 
detached  from  the  occupation.  But  if 
there  is  some  distinction  which  keener 
minds  may  be  able  to  follow,  it  seems  to 
me  the  court  has  shown  that  as  a  rule 
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of  law  it  cannot  regard  such  a  distinction 
as  of  any  importance. 

Previous  Decisions  Affecting  Wages 

Take  the  case  recently  decided,  the 
Erie  Railroad  vs.  Williams,  which  re- 
quires semi-monthly  payment  of  wages. 
Of  course,  that  at  once  affects  the 
amount  in  value  which  the  employe  re- 
ceives and  it  affects  the  amount  which 
the  employer  pays;  because  not  only 
does  the  employer  lose  the  interest  but 
he  loses  what  is  often  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  interest — namely,  the  added 
expense  of  making  payments  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals.  I  had  occasion  to  deal 
«'"'i  this  matter  in  connection  with  the 
kly  payment  law  in  Massachusetts; 
in  those  cases  the  interest  was  a 
matter  of  little  concern.  But  the  cost  of 
bookkeeping  and  the  cost  of  the  time 
incident  to  paying  off  the  people  once  a 
week  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to  three 
or  four  times  the  loss  of  the  interest. 

And  take  the  truck  law,  the  difference 
between  being  paid  in  cash  and  being 
paid  in  goods.  That  may  be  a  difference 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
;e — quite  as  great  a  difference  as 

it  between  a  prescribed  minimum 
;e  and  the  wage  previously  paid.  Or 
take  the  case  of  the  determination  of 
wages  by  the  Arkansas  coal  screen  law. 
In  all  these  cases,  laws  governing  wages 
have  been  held  valid,  just  as  laws  gov- 
erning the  other  working  conditions  in- 
cident to  occupations  have  been  held 
valid. 

The  real  test,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  "Is 
there  an  evil?"  If  there  is  an  evil,  is 
the  remedy,  this  particular  device  intro- 
duced by  the  Legislature,  directed  to  re- 
move that  evil  which  threatens  health, 
morals,  and  welfare?  Does  it  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  it?  And  in  ap- 
plying it,  is  there  anything  discrimina- 
tory, which  looks  like  a  purpose  to  injure 
and  not  a  purpose  to  aid  ?  Has  there 
been  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power? 

Laws  prescribing  a  minimum  wage  dif- 
fer in  no  respect  in  principle  from  those 
other  laws  affecting  wages  just  referred 
to.  Indeed,  they  do  not  differ  from  still 
other  acts  held  valid  by  this  court,  which 
declare  void  provisions  in  wage  agree- 
ments designed  to  protect  the  employe; 
such  as  the  acts  preserving  the  right  of 
recovery  for  accidents,  although  the  em- 
ploye has  solemnly  agreed  to  surrender 
that  right  in  electing  to  take  benefits 
from  a  railroad  relief  society. 

Ko  such  distinction  as  that  suggested 
ts  in  fact.  Living  wages  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  the  wage-earner  is  en- 
gaged. The  Legislature  interferes  for 
the  protection  of  women  because  it  has 
found  that  the  alleged  law  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not,  in  fact,  operate, — or  if 
it  does,  it  works  destructively.  The 
Legislature  interferes  to  protect  health, 
safety,  morals,  and  the  general  welfare 
in  connection  with  this  wage  relation  of 
iployer  and  employe,  just  as  it  inter- 


You  Are  Particular 

You  demand  those  added  little  refinements  that  turn 
necessities  into  luxuries — that  mean  the  difference  between 
"Existing"  and  "Living." 

You  desire  real  cleanliness  in  your  surroundings — not 
merely  the  appearance  of  it. 

This  excellent  device  protects  your  mattress  and  thus 
adds  to  its  life.  It  makes  your  sleeping  hour  more  restful, 
your  bed  more  sanitary.  77m/  is  why 
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DURING  an  uninterrupted  existence  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  The  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in 
Chicago  —  has  developed  facilities  and  resources 
which  enable  it  to  offer  liberal  accommodations 
and  unexcelled  service  in  all  branches  of  banking. 


Transacting  the  largest  commercial 
business  and  having  the  greatest 
volume  of  bank  deposits  of  any  State 
Bank  or  Trust  Company  in  the  West, 
this  Bank  employs  the  most  approved 
modern  methods  to  insure  the  expe- 
ditious handling  of  the  accounts  of 
its  city  and  out-of-town  depositors. 

A  well-organized  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, with  extensive  connections 
throughout  the  world,  enables  it  to 
meet  the  foreign  banking  needs  of 
every  customer. 

Through  its  Trust  Department,  this 
Bank  is  qualified  by  law  to  assume 
the  care  and  management  of  estates 
and  to  act  in  any  trust  capacity.  In 
addition  to  the  many  other  safe- 


guards provided,  this  Bank  also 
maintains,  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  special  deposit  of  half  a  million 
dollars  to  guarantee  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  its  dudes. 

Investors  purchasing  the  high  grade 
bonds  and  farm  loans  sold  by  this 
Bank,  are  recognizing,  more  and 
more,  the  desirability  and  depend- 
ableness  of  these  offerings. 

On  savings  deposits,  this  Bank  pays 
3%  interest,  compounded  twice  each 
year, — the  rate  paid  by  all  banks  in 
this  city.  Large  capital  and  surplus, 
strong  management,  and  a  half  cen- 
tury of  safe  banking  assure  absolute 
security.  Satisfactory  facilities  pro- 
vided for  banking  by  mail. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  BANK  IS  REFLECTED  IN  THE 
PERSONNEL  OF  ITS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
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feres  with  the  conditions  under  whic 
the  employe  may  live,  in  prescribing  ho 
tenements  must  be  constructed  to  ii 
sure  health  and  safety. 

If  Congress  and  the  states  have  pow< 
to  prevent  cut-throat  competition  in  tfc 
sale  of  manufactured  products,  as  th 
court  has  held  in  connection  with  th 
anti-trust  laws,  and  as  Congress  ha 
further  undertaken  in  the  Clayton  at 
and  the  federal  trade  commission  ac 
there  certainly  exists- power  also  to  leg 
islate  to  prevent  cut-throat  competitio 
in  wages. 

In  any  or  all  this  legislation  there  ma 
be  economic  and  social  error.  But  ou 
social  and  industrial  welfare  demand 
that  ample  scope  should  be  given  for  so 
cial  as  well  as  mechanical  invention.  ] 
is  a  condition  not  only  of  progress  bu 
of  conserving  that  which  we  have.  Noth 
ing  could  be  more  revolutionary  than  t° 
close  the  door  to  social  experimentation 
The  whole  subject  of  woman's  entry  inti 
industry  is  an  experiment.  And  surel- 
the  federal  constitution — itself  perhap 
the  greatest  of  human  experiments- 
does  not  prohibit  such  modest  attempt 
as  the  woman's  minimum  wage  act  t( 
reconcile  the  existing  industrial  systen 
with  our  striving  for  social  justice  am 
the  preservation  of  the  race. 

STATEMENT  OF 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 

[Continued  from  page  480] 
might  afford  ground,  either  to  the  em- 
ployes, the  management  or  the  public,  for 
the  belief  that  in  any  particular  I  was 
seeking  to  dictate  a  policy  or  to  arbi- 
trarily control  any  situation.  The  only 
coal  property  in  Colorado  in  which  we 
are  in  any  way  interested  is  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  company,  there  are  many 
other  coal  mining  companies  in  that 
state,  in  none  of  which  either  we  or 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
have  any  interest  whatsoever,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  companies  were 
involved  in  the  strike. 

For  me  to  have  attempted  to  dictate 
a  policy  or  control  the  situation  would 
have  meant  an  assumption  of  authority 
far  beyond  what  the  investment  which 
I  represent  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  would  have  justified,  and, 
if  tolerated  by  the  management  of  that 
company,  would  have  been  resented  by 
the  other  companies  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

Since  we  first  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
in  1902,  the  company  has  paid  out  in 
wages  to  its  employes  over  $92,000,000. 
During  the  same  period,  we  have  re- 
ceived dividends  amounting  to  $371,000 
on  pur  investment  in  the  company's 
capital  stock.  Therefore,  our  stock  in- 
terest in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  has  yielded  a  return  of  about 
two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  per  annum 
on  an  actual  cash  investment  of  about 
$6,000,000. 

It  should  be  stated  that  we  hold,  in 
addition  to  the  stocks  above-mentioned. 
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a  block  of  bonds,  but  that  our  entire  in- 
vestment in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has 
yielded  during  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
not  more  than  Sl/2  per  cent  per  annum. 
Yet  during  that  time,  instead  of  ex- 
ploiting the  industry,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  we  have  supported  a 
policy  of  development  by  devoting  sur- 
plus earnings  to  improvements,  thereby 
increasing  employment,  and  generally 
extending  the  business,  rather  than  pay- 
ing dividends. 

In  testifying  last  year  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  which  investigated 
the  Colorado  strike,  James  Dalrymple, 
coal  mine  inspector  of  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado, said: 

"I  believe  it  fair  to  give  credit  to 
those  operators  who  have  co-operated 
with  this  department  in  making  im- 
provements recommended  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  present  mining 
law.  In  acknowledging  the  conces- 
sions made  by  them,  it  must  be  fur- 
ther addtd  that  there  is  no  authority 
embodied  in  the  law  by  which  these 
conceded  improvements  could  have 
been  enforced,  no  matter  how  essen- 
tial they  were  to  protect  the  life  and 
health  of  the  employes.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ranks  first  in 
making  improvements  not  compulsory 
or  demanded  by  the  law;  it  complied 
cheerfully  with  most  of  our  recom- 
mendations." 

Doubtless  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  conditions  are  still  imperfect.  I 
have  no  desire  to  defend  any  condi- 
tions that  are  justly  subject  to  criticism; 
[  only  ask  that  the  responsibility  for 
them  be  apportioned  fairly.  The  prob- 
lem now  is  for  all  concerned  to  develop 
increasing  good  will  and  to  improve 
conditions  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 
To  that  end  my  thoughts  and  activities 
have  for  some  time  been  devoted. 

As  to  the  strike  itself,  its  many  dis- 
tressing features  have  given  me  the 
deepest  concern.  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  felt  there  was  something  fundamental- 
ly wrong  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
rendered  possible  the  loss  of  human 
lives,  engendered  hatred  and  bitterness, 
and  brought  suffering  and  privation  up- 
on hundreds  of  human  beings.  With- 
out seeking  to  apportion  blame,  I  de- 
termined that  in  so  far  as  lay  within 
my  power  I  would  seek  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  possibility  of  similar  conflicts 
arising  elsewhere,  or  in  the  same  indus- 
try in  the  future. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  came  to 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  the  instituting 
of  a  series  of  studies  into  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  arising  out  of  industrial 
relations,  which  resulted  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mackenzie  King,  former 
minister  of  labor  of  Canada,  to  direct 
the  studies. 

The  correspondence  will  show  that,  in 
addition  to  having  taken  steps  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  June  last,  to  secure 
Mr.  King's  services,  I  also  sought  and 
obtained  advice  with  respect  to  machin- 
ery for  the  prevention  and  adjustment 
of  industrial  differences,  to  which  I  in- 
vited the  consideration  of  the  officers  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 
In  early  August,  I  wrote  the  president 
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of  the  company,  forwarding,  with  my 
indorsement,  a  letter  from  Mr.  King, 
written  in  answer  to  my  request,  out- 
lining a  plan  previously  discussed  to  es- 
tablish : 

"A  board  on  which  both  employers 
and  employed  are  represented,  and  be- 
fore which,  at  stated  intervals,  ques- 
tions affecting  conditions  of  employ- 
ment can  be  discussed  and  grievances 
examined." 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  the 
president  of  the  company  indicated  that 
measures  of  the  kind  I  had  suggested 
were  in  contemplation,  but  that  their 
adoption  while  the  strike  was  on  would 
only  serve  to  embarrass  their  success- 
ful introduction.  He  further  indicated 
that,  when  the  strike  was  terminated, 
steps  would  be  taken  immediately  to  se- 
cure, to  the  employes  of  the  company 
a  more  direct  representation  of  their 
views  as  regards  grievances  and  condi- 
tions affecting  their  employment. 

The.  strike  was  called  off,  December 
10,  1914.  On  December  16,  David 
Griffiths,  formerly  state  coal  mine  in- 
spector of  Colorado,  was  appointed  an 
intermediary  between  the  company  and 
its  employes,  respecting  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest. 

On  January  5,  a  notice  was  posted  at 
all  the  company's  mines,  inviting  the 
employes  at  each  of  the  mines  to  assem- 
ble in  mass  meeting  to  select  by  ballot 
one  representative  to  every  250  employ- 
es in  each  camp,  to  represent  the  men 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  themselves  and 
the  executive  officers  of  the  company  in 
Denver,  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  mutual  concern  and  of  con- 
sidering means  of  more  effective  co- 
operation in  maintaining  fair  and  friend- 
ly relations." 

In  the  published  notice  of  these  meet- 
ings, it  was  stipulated  that  in  order 
that  the  men  might  feel  the  greatest 
freedom  in  making  their  selection,  they 
should  choose  their  own  chairman  and 
neither  superintendents  not  pit  bosses 
should  attend. 

The  notice  added :  "The  person  se- 
lected to  attend  the  Denver  conference 
shall  be  the  duly  accredited  representa- 
tive of  the  employes,  not  only  at  the 
first  Joint  Meeting,  but  at  all  subsequent 
Joint  Meetings  and  in  all  matters  of  co- 
operation between  the  company  and  its 
employes,  until  the  employes  in  like 
meeting  shall  designate  some  other  per- 
son to  represent  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  important  that  the  employes 
choose  with  the  utmost  care  the  one  of 
their  number  in  whom  they  have  most 
confidence." 

I  have  received,  from  the  president  of 
the  company,  a  telegram  informing:  me 
that  this  joint  conference  was  held  at 
Denver  on  the  19th  instant,  that  the 
meeting  had  proved  most  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  and  that  its  spirit  had 
convinced  the  management  that  it  would 
lead  to  more  active  co-operation  between 
the  company  and  its  employes  in  the 
future. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company 
has  already  taken  steps  to  initiate  a  plan 
of  representation  of  its  employes.  It  is 
my  hope  and  belief  that  from  this  will 
develop  some  permanent  machinery 
which  will  insure  to  the  employes  of  the 


company,  through  representatives  of 
their  own  selection,  quick  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  officers,  with  reference  to 
any  grievances,  real  or  assumed,  or  with 
reference  to  wages  or  other  conditions 
of  employment. 

In  the  improvement  of  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  state  of  Colorado,  which 
all  hope  for,  I  am  sure  that  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  commission  of  which 
Seth  Low  is  chairman,  recently  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  of  assistance  to  all  the  mining 
companies  of  the  state.  Shortly  after 
this  commission  was  appointed  and  fol- 
lowing conferences  had  at  his  invitation, 
I  wrote  Mr.  Low  on  December  30,  ask- 
ing him  to  assure  the  President  of  my 
desire  and  purpose  to  co-operate  witfi 
the  commission  which  he  had  appointed. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite 
apart  from  any  particular  situation,  may 
I  express  in  utter  frankness  the  views 
which  as  an  individual  and  a  citizen  I 
hold  towards  the  problems  into  which 
your  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire?  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  all  activities  in  a  republic  should 
be  the  development  of  the  manhood  of 
its  citizens;  that  such  manhood  can  be 
developed  to  the  fullest  degree  only  un- 
der conditions  of  freedo.m  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  industrial  enterprises 
can  and  should  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles. 

I  believe  that  a  prime  consideration 
in  the  carrying  on  of  industry  should 
be  the  wsll-being  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en engaged  in  it,  and  that  the  soundest 
industrial  policy  is  that  which  has  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployes as  well  as  the  making  of  profits, 
and  which,  when  the  necessity  arises, 
subordinates  profits  to  welfare. 

In  order  to  live,  the  wage-earner  must 
sell  his  labor  from  day  to  day.  Unless 
he  can  do  this,  the  earnings  from  that 
day's  labor  are  gone  forever.  Capital 
can  defer  its  returns  temporarily  in  the 
expectation  of  future  profits,  but  labor 
cannot.  If,  therefore,  fair  wages  and 
reasonable  living  conditions  cannot 
otherwise  be  provided,  dividends  must  be 
deferred,  or  the  industry  abandoned.  I 
believe  that  a  corporation  should  be 
deemed  to  consist  of  its  stockholders,  di- 
rectors, officers  and  employes;  that  the 
real  interests  of  all  are  one,  and  that 
neither  labor  nor  capital  can  permanent- 
ly prosper  unless  the  just  rights  of  both 
are  conserved. 

I  further  believe  that,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  industrial  relations,  the  pub- 
lic, quite  as  much  as  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  industry,  is  entitled  to  confi- 
dence and  consideration.  Industrial  re- 
lations are  essentially  human  relations, 
and  human  relations  should  be  not  less 
the  concern  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  than 
of  individuals  engaged  in  industry.  My 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing wage-earners  and  my  sympathy  with 
every  endeavor  to  better  these  conditions 
are  as  strong  as  those  of  any  man. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  men 
work  and  live.  I  believe  that  that  man 
renders  the  greatest  social  service  who 
so  co-operates  in  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry as  to  afford  to  the  largest  number 
of  men  the.  greatest  opportunity  for  self- 
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development,  and  the  enjoyment  by  every 
man  of  those  benefits  which  his  own 
work  adds  to  the  wealth  of  civilization. 
If,  with  the  responsibilities  I  have  and 
the  opportunities  given  me,  I  am  able  to 
contribute  towards  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  my  fellow  men,  through  the 
lessening  of  injustice  and  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering,  I  shall  feel  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  realize  the  highest 
purpose  of  my  life. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

J^AST  week  the  anxious  seat  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission  was 
shared  by  the  three  richest  men  in  America 
— Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
ST.,  and  J.  P.  Morgan — and  perhaps  the 
most  desolate  of  women — Mary  Petrucci. 
whose  three  children  were  smothered  in 
the  burning  of  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow, 
Col.  The  commission  has  staged  no  more 
dramatic  contrast  than  that  of  Anthony 
Wiater,  a  striking  Pole  from  the  fertilizer 
plants  in  Jersey,  who  brought  grocers'  bills 
to  prove  he  cannot  support  his  family  on 
his  wages ;  and  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  fertilizer  company  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which  has 
$500,000  invested  in  it,  who  testified  that 
the  company  is  paying  dividends.  Page  531. 

|?  OUR  widows'  pension  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  some  sort  of  pension  bill  is  expected 
to  pass.  Discussion  centers  on  whether 
pensions  shall  be  granted  by  existing  au- 
thorities or  whether  county  boards  of  child 
welfare  shall  be  created.  Page  528. 

rule   was   the   main   subject   dis- 
cussed at  the  convention  of  the  League 
of  Washington  Municipalities.    Page  539. 

J)R.  SACHS  of  Chicago  is  chairman  of 
a  committee  to   secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  organized  labor  in  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.     Page  530. 

'J1  HE    American    Association    for    Labor 
Legislation  urges  Congress  to  pass  the 
Kern-McGillicuddy   compensation    bill    for 
federal  employes.     Page  527. 

rf  HE  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  that  billboards  can  be  prohibited 
on  utilitarian  grounds  is  of  national  im- 
portance. The  law  which  the  court  sus- 
tains requires  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
property  in  residence  blocks  before  a  bill- 
board can  be  put  up.  Page  539. 

POVERTY— low  wages  of  fathers— is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  various  causes  of  a 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  as  studied 
by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.  Page  527. 

ALDERMAN  MERRIAM'S  commission 
on  the  causes,  disposition  and  preven- 
tion of  crimes  in  Chicago  has  made  a 
searching  report.  The  city  is  attacking  vice 
and  crime  on  the  basis  of  this  report  and 
of  others  on  dance-hall  licenses  and  the 
abatement  of  disorderly  resorts.  Page  535. 

ACTIVE  debate  is  on  again  over  tht  pro- 
posal to  take  quarantine  work  at  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  New  York 
away  from  the  states  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government.  Page 
529. 

J<f  EILLSVILLE,  WIS.,  has  added  to  the 
staff  of  its  Board  of  Education  a  ciVic 
secretary  who  will  give  his  full  time  to 
promoting  business,  recreational,  and  mu- 
nicipal progress.  Page  5.S8. 
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\HE  FEDERAL  COMPENSATION 
BILL 

THE  KERN-McGiLLicuoDY  bill 
(H.  R.  15222)  now  before  Congress  is 
intended  to  provide  more  adequate  com- 
pensation for  accidents  to  civil  employes 
of  the  United  States  than  Is  allowed  un- 
der the  existing  compensation  act  of 
May  30,  1908. 

A  bulletin  (No.  155)  just  issued  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Department  administering  the  pres- 
ent law,  points  out  the  fact  that  although 
government  employes  are  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  sue  their  employer 
for  liability,  only  one-quarter  of  them 
are  protected  by  a  compensation  law. 
Hence  arise  numerous  special  bills  for 
relief  promoted  in  Congress. 

In  addition  to  its  inadequate  scope, 
the  bulletin  criticizes  the  present  law  for 
its  failure  to  provide  medical  aid,  for  its 
lack  of  discrimination  between  partial 
and  complete  disability  and  for  its 
cruelty  in  ignoring  liability  which  lasts 
more  than  a  year.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  has  made 
a  study  of  a  number  of  recent  cases 
where  the  system  has  pressed  with  par- 
ticular hardship. 

The  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill,  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  experts  specially  form- 
ed by  the  American  Association  of  Labor 
Legislation  three  years  ago,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  by  Secretary  Wil- 
son and  on  April  23,  1914,  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  combine 
some  of  the  most  progressive  features 
of  the  most  recent  laws  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  It  covers  all  civilian  em- 
ployes of  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Railroad,  an  enlargement  which 
includes  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in 
what  are  usually  designated  as  non- 
hazardous  employments,  such  as  clerical 
service. 

Since  injuries  during  employment  to 
this  class  of  persons  are  reported  as 
very  infrequent  the  number  of  accidents 
to  be  compensated  would  not  be  increas- 
ed, it  is  believed,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Indeed,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics,  the  operation  of  the 
new  law,  while  rendering  justice  to  all, 
cannot,  in  its  first  years  of  working, 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  present  system 
and  may  fall  below. 

Compensation  on  the  basis  of  662/3 
per  cent  of  full  wages  is  paid  from  the 
fourth  day  of  disablement,  whereas  un- 
der the  existing  law  a  wait  of  15  days 
is  followed  by  payment  of  full  wages 
from  the  first  day, — a  costly  arrange- 
ment for  the  nation  which  offers  no  in- 
ducement to  workmen  suffering  from 
minor  injuries  to  return  to  work  in  less 
than  ten  days. 

The  new  bill  also  provides  medical 
supervision  and  machinery  for  encourag- 
ing the  means  of  prevention  of  accidents. 
It  establishes  a  commission  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act. 

Friends  of  the  bill  in  Congress  are  of 
the  opinion  that  if  Representative  Edwin 
Y.  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Representative  Oscar  Under- 
wood, leader  of  the  majority,  and  Repre- 
sentative James  R.  Mann,  leader  of  the 
minority  can  be  convinced  of  a  real  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  bill,  it  will  go  through 
its  final  stages  before  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

From    a    drawing    by    Boardman 

Robinson    in  Harper's  Weekly 
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HE  CAUSES  OF  BABY   DEATHS 
IN  JOHNSTOWN 


THE  FIRST  REPORT  of  the  federal 
government's  study  of  infant  mortality 
in  this  country,  was  issued  last  week 
by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 
The  report,  which  is  only  the  first  item 
in  a  proposed  extended  inquiry  into  the 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  condi- 
tions o£  various  cities  and  their  rela- 
tion to  infant  mortality,  covers  the  find- 
ings in  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  investiga- 
tion was  in  charge  of  Emma  Duke,  one 
of  the  bureau's  investigators  working 
under  the  direction  of  Julia  C.  Lathrop. 

Employment  of  mothers  in  heavy 
work,  artificial  feeding,  poor  sanitary 
conditions,  and  insufficient  earnings  of 
fathers,  are  shown  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  infant  mortality.  While 
the  report  carefully  avoids  conclusions, 
certain  conditions  are  pointed  out  as 
coincident  with  the  high  death-rate  in 
Johnstown. 

In  the  investigation,  experts  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Duke  visit- 
ed every  mother  in  the  city  whose  baby 
was  born  in  1911.  The  report  covers 
1,551  schedules,  and  in  only  two  cases 
did  the  mothers  refuse  to  give  the  in- 
formation requested. 

Complete  information  about  the  family 
surroundings  of  each  baby  was  secured. 
The  subjects  for  investigation  included 
city  and  street  environment ;  housing ; 
nationality ;  mother's  age,  literacy,  and 
married  history;  feeding  of  the  baby; 
occupation  of  the  mother  at  home  or 
outside;  and  the  family  earnings.  It  is 
upon  reports  so  wide  in  their  scope  that 
the  Children's  Bureau  expects  to  secure 
information  that  shall  lead  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  high  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  all  the  1,551  schedules  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  babies  died  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  in  practically  all 
cases  where  mothers  were  employed  a 
large  part  of  the  time  in  heavy  work. 
In  one  group  of  nineteen  mothers  whose 
babies  all  died,  fifteen  had  been  keeping 
lodgers,  an  arduous  occupation  among 
the  foreign  women,  where  the  wife,  with- 
out extra  charge,  often  washes  and  irons 
for  the  lodgers  and  buys  and  prepares 
their  food. 
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The  report  showed,  further,  that  about 
three  and  one-half  times  as  many  arti- 
ficially fed  babies  died  during  the  first 
year  as  those  who  were  breast-fed. 
The  exact  rates  are  165.8  per  thousand 
babies  dying  who  were  fed  exclusively 
on  artificial  food  up  to  the  age  of  three 
months,  while  only  46.6  babies  per  thou- 
sand died  under  one  year,  of  age  when 
breast-fed  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  statement 
that  in  the  earliest  months  of  the  baby's 
life  exclusive  breast-feeding  appears  to 
be  the  only  safe  method. 

A  high  death-rate  was  found  in  coin- 
cidence with  neglected  streets  and  in- 
sanitary housing.  In  this  respect,  the 
city  must  bear  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  infant  deaths.  The  report  shows 
that  for  135  miles  of  streets  and  alleys 
in  Johnstown  there  were  only  41  miles 
of  sewers  and  36  outlets.  Approximate- 
ly 64  per  cent  of  the  streets  are  paved, 
but  only  11  per  cent  of  the  alleys.  In 
houses  where  water  had  to  be  carried  in 
from  outdoors  the  death-rate  was  198 
per  thousand;  it  was  118  per  thousand 
where  water  was  piped  into  the  house. 

The  infant  death-rate  varied  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  city.  In  the  poor- 
est section  where  insanitary  conditions 
were  at  their  worst,  the  rate  was  271  per 
thousand  babies,  or  more  than  five  times 
that  in  the  better  residential  sections. 

As  to  wages,  the  statistics  show  the 
death-rate  of  babies  as  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  earnings  of  the  fathers. 
In  families  where  the  fathers  earned 
less  than  $10  a  week,  the  infant  mortali- 
ty rate  was  256  per  thousand;  in  cases 
where  fathers  earned  $25  or  more  a 
week,  the  death  rate  was  only  84  per 
thousand. 

Quoting  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  that 
"infant  mortality  is  the  most  sensitive 
index  we  possess  of  social  welfare  and 
of  sanitary  administration,  especially  un- 
der urban  conditions,"  Miss  Lathrop  says 
in  her  letter  transmitting  the  report  to 
the  secretary  of  labor: 

"Nationally,  the  United  States  has  as 
yet  no  means  of  measuring  the  extent 
and  significance  of  its  infant  mortality. 
If  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  il- 
luminating to  visit  each  one  of  the 
2,500,000  children  who,  it  is  estimated, 
are  born  in  this  country  yearly,  and 
to  take  note  of  the  varying  social  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  some 
300,000  of  them  die  and  the  others  sur- 
vive. 

"As  this  is  -manifestly  impossible,  the 
nearest  approach  is  to  consider  certain 
communities  typical  of  the  whole,  and 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years'  study  such  data  can  be  pre- 
sented as  will  give  the  United  States  a 
fairly  adequate  measure  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  American-born  in- 
fants survive  or  perish,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  modifying  those  conditions 
by  local  action." 

Other  cities  now  being  studied  are 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


WIDOWS' -PENSION   BILLS  IN 
NEW  YORK 

IT  is  GENERALLY  predicted  that 
a  law  granting  pensions  to  widows  with 
children  will  be  enacted  this  winter  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  following  the 
example  of  twenty-one  other  states. 
Four  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  one  of  them  being 
that  framed  last  year  by  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers 
and  lost  in  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the 
session  after  the  House  had  passed  it. 

There  is  apparently  no  organized  op- 
position. A  joint  hearing  on  all  the 
bills  was  to  be  held  after  this  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY  went  to  press  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  state  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Social  Welfare 
of  the  House. 

The  main  issue  among  advocates  of 
widows'  pensions  for  New  York  is  as 
to  whether  the  investigation  of  families 
and  the  administration  of  funds  shall 
be  added  to  the  present  duties  of  existing 
authorities  or  whether  they  shall  be  per- 
formed by  specially  created  machinery. 
Three  of  the  four  bills  set  up  special 
machinery  for  this  purpose  in  the  form 
of  county  "boards  of  child  welfare." 

The  Slater-Law  bill  differs  on  this  and 
other  points  from  the  others.  It  grants 
relief  through  the  local  poor  authorities 
to  a  mother  whose  husband  is  dead  or 
totally  disabled,  or  is  an  inmate  of  a 
penal  institution  or  insane  asylum.  Her 
children  must  be  under  fourteen  and  she 
must  have  lived  two  years  in  the  place 
where  she  makes  application.  The  maxi- 
mum allowance  is  $10  a  month  for  each 
child,  the  total  maximum  $50.  Allow- 
ances are  to  be  paid  out  of  public 
moneys  and  are  made  a  charge  against 
the  funds  received  under  the  liquor  tax 
law.  The  poor  authorities  must  report 
their  actions  under  this  measure  to  the 
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By  a  mere  five  votes  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  declined  to 
pass  the  immigration  bill  over  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  veto.  The  literacy  test 
loses  for  the  third  time.  Kirby  pic- 
tures the  bill  in  the  New  York  World 
as  "an  undesirable  immigrant." 


State  Board  of  Charities,  and  all  allow- 
ances may  be  revoked  by  that  board. 

The  bill  drawn  by  the  state  commis- 
sion— Assembly  No.  22,  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  McCue — like  the  one  which 
failed  last  year,  permits  the  granting  oi 
pensions  to  dependent  widows  with  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  who  have 
lived  at  least  one  year  in  the  county  in 
which  application  is  made.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  is  $20  a  month  for  a  widow 
with  one  child,  $15  for  the  second  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child. 
Funds  are  to  be  entirely  local  and  op- 
tional, by  appropriation  of  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors — in  New  York 
city,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 

The  granting  of  pensions  and  super- 
vision of  pensioners  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  county  board  of  child  welfare,  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  county 
judge  and  serving  without  pay,  but  al- 
lowed their  necessary  expenses.  The 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  or 
officer  performing  his  duties,  must  be 
a  member;  three  members  must  repre- 
sent, respectively,  the  public  schools,  the 
public  health  authorities,  and  the  chil- 
dren's court;  of  the  three  remaining 
members  two  at  least  must  be  women. 
In  New  York  city,  the  board  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  to  have 
nine  members,  at  least  three  of  them 
women. 

Another  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Mills,  and  having  the  sanction  of  the 
commission  and  of  Assemblyman  Mc- 
Cue, is  looked  upon  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  proposed  local  boards,  and  the 
established  methods  of  outdoor  relief 
outside  of  Greater  New  York.  Its  chief 
variation  is  that  application  may  be 
made  to  the  overseer  or  superintendent 
of  the  poor,  who  must  investigate  and 
report  to  the  board  of  child  welfare. 
The  board  may  also  employ  its  own  in- 
vestigators. 

The  Hills  bill  (Senate)  changes  the 
maximum  allowance  to  "the  same 
amount  given  per  child  in  an  institution" 
(usually  $2.50  a  week),  and  adds  the 
Massachusetts  provision  that  "the  re- 
cipients of  this  aid  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered paupers." 

The   creation   of  county  boards  pro- 
vided by  these  three  bills  is  sharply  criti- 
cized  by   John  A.   Kingsbury,   commis- 
sioner of  public  charities  in  New  York  . 
city. 

"While  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
widows'  pensions,"  said  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
"I  think  the  administration  of  the  funds 
for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  another  de- 
partment of  charity,  which  the  creation 
of  local  boards  of  child  welfare  amounts 
to.  This  duplicate  machinery  will  be 
dealing  largely  with  the  same  families 
my  department  is  dealing  with,  and  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  plan  is  that 
it  will  send  another  set  of  investigators 
into  the  homes  of  the  city. 
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"I  am  in  favor  of  a  simple  charter 
nendment  permitting  the  commissioner 
public  charities  to  add  this  form  of 
Jief  to  the  other  forms  of  outdoor  re- 
ef he  is  now  allowed  to  grant.  This 
ould  add  little  to  the  administrative  ex- 
ises  of  the  department  because  our 
visitors  are  already  in  touch  with  many 
of  these  homes,  and  the  money  spent  in 
relief  would  be  largely  that  diverted 
from  institutions  now  caring  for  the 
children  of  these  widows. 

The  plan  has  been  criticized  on  other 
grounds :  that  it  violates  the  principle  of 
home  rule  in  the  mandatory  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  boards  in  every 
county  ;  and  that  it  is  misnamed,  the  child 
welfare  boards  being  in  fact  not  bodies 
with  rounded  programs  or  duties  for  se- 
curing child  welfare,  but  widows'  pen- 
sion boards  pute  and  simple. 

To  date  the  methods  of  administering 
widows  pensions  have  taken  three  main 
channels :  — 

In  Massachusetts  the  'pensions  are 
granted  by  local  overseers  of  the  poor, 
who  are  reimbursed  in  part  by  the  state 
Board  of  Charity  on  those  cases  which 
it  approves.  This  gives  the  state  board 
practical  control  and  has  resulted  in  a 
general  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  public  outdoor  relief. 

In  Chicago — and  in  most  other  states 
— the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  usually  with  addi- 
tional probation  officers  or  visitors  to 
have  charge  of  the  widows'  cases. 

And  in  Denver,  the  Juvenile  Court 
grants  the  funds  but  the  investigation 
and  administration  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  supervisor  of  relief  in  the 
Charity  and  Correction  Division. 

As  the  New  York  State  Commission 
on  Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers  has  not 
yet  published  its  report,  which  presum- 
ably covers  the  commission's  trip  to 
study  the  administration  of  various 
mothers'  pension  laws,  the  official  recom- 
mendations for  the  new  county  boards 
are  not  yet  available. 

It  is  regarded  by  many  friends  of 
these  measures  that  the  bill  finally  to 
become  law  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  and  will  be  thrashed  out  in 
legislative  committees.  The  New  York 
State  Committee  on  Local  Boards  of 
Child  Welfare  has  been  formed  to  push 
the  views  of  the  commission  in  this 
process  of  compromise.  It  consists  of 
Felix  Adler,  chairman,  John  L.  Elliott, 
Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  Norman 
Hapgood,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  Mrs.  Victor  C.  Bren- 
ner, Patrick  Mallon,  the  Rev.  Percy 
Stickney  Grant,  Frederick  C.  Howe, 
Howard  Bradstreet  and  Joseph  Price. 

As  none  of  the  other  bills  has  or- 
ganized support,  the  plan  for  county 
boards  of  child  welfare  has  the  lead  at 
present.  Many  advocates  of  widows' 
pensions  hold  that  they  are  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  poor  relief  and 
should  for  that  reason  be  separated  from 
it  in  administration. 
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STATE    OR    FEDERAL    CONTROL 
OF  QUARANTINE 

THE  TRANSFER  of  quarantine  sta- 
tions from  state  to  federal  control  is 
being  actively  debated  at  the  three  ports 
still  under  state  quarantine — Boston, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore.  A  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  consider  the  question,  will 
report  to  the  city  council  at  its  next 
meeting.  At  the  other  two  ports,  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  transfer  is  in- 
creasing. 

It  is  urged  that  prompt  action  should 
be  taken ;  that  precedent  has  already 
been  established  in  favor  of  national 
control  at  all  ports  of  entry  except  the 
three  mentioned;  that  authorities  abroad 
as  well  as  in  this  country  recognize 
the  possibility  of  widespread  infection 
after  the  war.  largely  through  increased 
immigration. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  points  out  that  present-day 
steamships  cover  the  trans-atlantic 
routes  so  quickly  that  they  may  easily 
arrive  at  American  ports  while  crew  or 
passengers  are  still  in  the  incubation 
stage  of  serious  disease.  Even  now,  it 
says,  there  are  quarantinable  diseases 
:  at  many  European  ports  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  spread  in  the  springtime 
is  great. 

The  proposed  transfer  is  based  not 
upon  any  criticism  of  individual  skill  or 
method  in  the  present  state  quarantine 
stations,  but  upon  the  very  nature  of 
maritime  quarantine,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  as  logically  a  function  of  the 
federal  government  as  the  immigration, 
revenue  cutter  or  life-saving  services, 
or  the  care  of  merchant  sailors.  Fur- 
ther, economy  of  money  and  apparatus 
would  result  from  such  a  uniform  plan 
of  supervision.  Permanent  quarantine 
duty  makes  possible  a  specialized  train- 
ing and  a  cumulative  experience  not  pos- 
sible when  the  tenure  of  office  may  be 
only  the  period  of  a  state's  administra- 
tion. 

Both  Boston  and  New  York  are  more 


than  ports  of  entry  for  these  cities. 
They  are  really  the  main  gateways  of 
the  United  States.  And  it  is  argued  that 
responsibility  for  the  quarantine  func- 
tion at  these  ports  in  particular  is  of 
national  importance  and  should  be  met 
by  national  resources. 

PROPOSED  PRISON  LEGISLATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  RAPIDLY  developing  public 
opinion  on  the  treatment  of  criminals  in 
Massachusetts  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
bills  into  the  Legislature. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  urged 
by  Frank  L.  Randall,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  is  the 
sale  of  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown 
and  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
Concord  reformatory.  The  state  .prison, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  built  in  1805, 
is  an  antiquated  structure,  disadvanta- 
geously  located  in  a  congested  part  of 
Boston.  The  institution  at  Concord  was 
originally  built  for  a  state  prison  but  has 
been  later  used  as  a  reformatory  for 
young  men.' 

Mr.  Randall  asks  the  Legislature  for 
two  tracts  of  land  of  five  hundred  acres 
each,  which  might  be  purchased  with  the 
sale  price  of  the  state  prison,  upon  one 
of  which  may  be  built  a  reformatory 
and  a  branch  upon  the  .other,  largely 
with  prison  labor.  Prisoners  at  both 
the  new  institutions  and  at  Concord,  to 
which  the  state  prison  would  be  trans- 
ferred, would  then  have  opportunity  for 
outdoor  work  upon  the  land. 

This  request  places  squarely  before 
the  Legislature  that  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor's address  which  asks  that  count) 
jails  and  houses  of  correction  be  placed 
under  state  control.  There  are  now  in 
the  state  twenty-five  institutions,  twen- 
ty-one of  which  are  maintained  by  the 
various  counties,  with  cell  accommoda- 
tions for  one  thousand  more  prisoners 
than  are  now  confined  within  the  insti- 
tutions. If  these  institutions  were  under 
state  management  there  would  be  no 
need  at  the  present  time  of  any  new 
prison  buildings. 

The  question  of  state  control  of  these 
institutions  has  been  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  other  sessions  and  it  has  the 
backing  of  many  people,  as  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  classify  prisoners  for 
treatment. 

It  would  make  possible  segregation  of 
defective  delinquents  in  one  institution  : 
hospitals  and  outdoor  work  for  inebri- 
ates in  another;  schools,  trade  classes 
and  trade  occupations  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  first  offenders  in  a  third;  farm 
treatment  for  chronic  offenders  in  yet 
another — in  fact,  corrective  treatment 
as  far  as  is  possible  for  all  committed 
by  the  courts. 

Another  essential  change  which  is  be- 
ing urged  is  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners.  At 
present  the  board  consists  of  five  mem- 
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bers,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  ex- 
ecutive officer,  the  only  paid  member. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  ineffective 
because  each  member  has  equal  voting 
power  but  not  the  same  familiarity  with 
the  work.  A  reorganization  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  single  commissioner  and  an 
unpaid  advisory  board  is  urged  for  pas- 
sage. 

The  reorganization  plan  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
measures  and  will  have  to  be  strenu- 
ously urged  because  of  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  the  Republican  majority 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Demo- 
cratic governor. 

ILL    FOR     COUNTY    WELFARE 
BOARDS  IN  MISSOURI 


B 


LARGELY  AS  a  result  of  the 
success  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  a  bill 
had  been  proposed  by  social  workers  in 
Missouri  to  create  in  every  county  in  the 
state  a  board  of  public  welfare  for  the 
administration  of  all  county  social  ser- 
vice activities.  These  boards  would  re- 
place what  are  at  present  known  as 
Boards  of  County  Visitors  which  are 
purely  advisory. 

The  public  welfare  boards  proposed 
by  the  bill  would  provide  for  each  coun- 
ty, according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  social  workers,  a  probation  and 
parole  system;  a  local  agent  for  the 
state  free  employment  bureau ;  widow's 
pensions ;  pensions  for  the  blind ;  modern 
methods  in  charity  work ;  employment 
for  county  jail  prisoners;  after-care  of 
the  insane  and  an  effective  system  of 
home-finding  for  dependent  children. 

By  concentrating  all  these  activities 
under  one  board,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  local  agency  would  be  created  which 
would  handle  in  a  close  personal  way 
many  problems  formerly  only  run  by 
the  state  agency  at  a  great  distance. 
Furthermore,  it  would  become  possible 


to  have  at  least  one  skilled  social  work- 
er in  every  county. 

At  present  each  county  does  not  find 
it  practical  to  have  a  juvenile  probation 
officer,  adult  probation  officer,  poor  com- 
missioner, free  employment  bureau 
agent,  agent  for  placing  dependent  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes,  and  a  leader  of 
community  recreation.  The  unification 
of  these  lines  of  social  service  under  one 
board  would  make  it  practical  even  for 
small  counties  to  combine  all  these  func- 
tions in  one  efficient  social  worker.  And 
in  larger  counties  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  the  force  of  workers  adapted 
exactly  to  the  needs  of  the  county. 

These  county  social  workers  would 
provide  the  local  contact  whereby  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  could  arrange 
for  the  after-care  of  the  insane,  the 
State  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
could  look  after  paroled  prisoners  much 
more  effectively  than  by  correspondence, 
and  other  state  agencies  could  similarly 
work  more  effectively  than  at  present. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  by-partisan 
board  and  requires  that  two  women  shall 
be  appointed  on  it.  A  dozen  or  more 
social  service  organizations  in  Missouri 
are  urging  the  bill.  Many  Missouri 
social  workers  have  joined  effort  with 
a  score  of  organizations  seeking  to  get 
a  new  constitution  for  the  state,  because 
they  have  been  balked  in  proposed  re- 
forms through  the  limitations  of  a  con- 
stitution drawn  with  all  the  checks,  bal- 
ances, and  detail  of  the  reconstruction 
period  following  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  present  time  juvenile  courts, 
county  outdoor  relief,  mothers'  pensions, 
and  other  lines  of  new  social  effort  are 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  of  un- 
constitutionality.  Plans  for  state  insur- 
ance, pensions  for  the  blind,  and  a  sim- 
plification of  administrative  machinery  in 
county  and  city  all  wait  upon  constitu- 
tional changes. 
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ABOR   MUSTERED  IN   AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 


THE  NATIONAL  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis has  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs  of  Chicago  is 
chairman,  to  formulate  plans  for  closer 
co-operation  with  labor  unions  and 
other  groups  of  workingmen  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

The  first  step  will  be  a  monthly  health 
bulletin  for  the  use  of  labor  papers. 
The  second  will  be  a  study  of  various 
local  work  in  which  workmen  and 
tuberculosis  societies  have  co-operated, 
such  as  that  of  the  tuberculosis  relief 
associations  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Meriden  and  other  Connecticut  cities; 
the  trades  union  sections  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Newark  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tions ;  the  work  of  the  factory  committee 
of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute; 
the  tuberculosis  pavilion  of  the  Albany 
Federation  of  Labor;  and  the  so-called 
"Overlock  Plan"  of  Massachusetts,  all 
of  which  are  familiar  to  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  International  Typographical 
Union  have  formally  committed  them- 
selves to  tuberculosis  work  by  resolu- 
tions passed  at  their  last  annual  con- 
ventions. 

The  other  members  of  Dr.  Sachs's 
committee  are  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Washington ;  George  W.  Perkins, 
secretary  of  the  International  Cigar- 
makers'  Union,  Chicago;  John  Mitchell, 
State  Compensation  Commission,  New 
York ;  Austin  B.  Garretson,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Dr.  William 
Charles  White,  medical  director  of  the 
Tuberculosis  League  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Dr.  David  R.  Lyman,  superintendent  of 
the  Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium,  Walling- 
ford,  Conn. 
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INDUSTRY 


UDLOW,  CHROME,  HOMESTEAD  AND  WALL  STREET 
IN  THE  MELTING  POT— By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  SRV  An- 
rew  Carnegie,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  were 
among  the  star  witnesses  the  closing  week 
of  the  New  York  hearings  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions in  its  inquiry  into  absentee  capital- 
ism and  the  ''menace"  of  foundations. 

It  was  a  week  of  swift  changes.  Inter- 
larded between  the  three  richest  men  in 
America  were  a  striking  laborer  from 
Chrome,  N.  J.,  and  two  mothers  who  had 
been  through  the  Ludlow  battle.  Cor- 
poration directors  had  a  b'ad  half  hour. 
Personal  differences  in  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  were 
given  an  airing.  But  the  central  theme, 
as  in  the  preceding  two  weeks,  was 
Rockefeller.  One  witness  was  called  to 
testify  regarding  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion. Andrew  Carnegie  himself  was  the 
only  witness  to  be  heard  regarding  his 
own  benefactions,  and  the  hearing  ended 
without  a  representative  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  being  called  to  the 
stand. 

J.  P.  Morgan  has  established  no  foun- 
dations so  that  it  was  as  a  banker  and 
capitalist  that  his  testimony  was  sought. 
He  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
stockholders  have  no  responsibility  what- 
ever for  labor  conditions,  nor  have  di- 
rectors. All  authority  and  therefore  all 
responsibility  is  vested  in  the  executive 
officials.  These,  Mr.  Morgan  believed, 
were  under  sufficient  compulsion  to  look 
after  labor  conditions  because  "they  are 
responsible  for  results."  He  said  that, 
as  a  director  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  and  the 
Pullman  Company,  he  is  constantly  ad- 
vised as  to  financial  matters,  but  no  re- 
ports on  labor  conditions  are  made  to 
the  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh  asked  whether  it  is 
not  true  that  labor  conditions  are  the 
only  matters  that  come  within  the  scope 
of  authority  of  a  board  of  directors  that 
are  not  subject  to  audit  and  check.  Mr. 
Morgan  replied  that  he  would  have  to 
think  about  it. 

"What  is  the  proper  length  of  a  work- 
ing day?"  was  a  question  on  which  the 
witness  had  no  opinion. 

"Would  twelve  hours  a  day  be  too  long 
or  too  short  a  period  for  a  man  working 
at  a  blast  furnace?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  slightly 
perplexed,  slightly  irritated  reply. 

"What  is  a  necessary  income  for  an 
unskilled  worker?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  have  no  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Is  $10  a  week  enough  for  a  long- 
shoreman?" was  the  next  question. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  witness, 
"But  if  that  is  what  he  is  offered,  and 
he  takes  it.  I  should  think  it  was  en- 
ough." 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 


XX 

'  I  *  HE  twentieth  of  a  series  of 
interpretations  of  the  hearings, 
before  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  by  a  staff  rep- 
resentative of  THE  SURVEY. 


"Is  it  true,"  the  chairman  asked,  "that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
been  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers,  the  Seamen's  Union 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers  Union?" 

"I  didn't  know,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, "that  they  had  broken  down." 

The  strike  at  Chrome,  N.  J.,  where 
deputy  sheriffs  shot  and  killed  several 
strikers  early  in  January,  became  a  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  when  Antoni  Wiater,  a 
Polish  striker,  was  brought  in  by  agents 
of  the  commission  and  placed  upon  the 
witness  stand. 

Wiater  said  that  when  the  copper 
works,  where  he  had  been  employed  at 
25  cents  an  hour  at  a  job  that  lasted 
seven  days  a  week,  laid  him  off  last  fall 
on  account  of  the  dull  times,  he  got  a  job 
at  the  fertilizer  works  bf  the  American 
Agricultural  and  Chemical  Company  as 
a  laborer  at  $1.60  a  day.  He  described 
the  work  as  offensive  in  the  extreme  on 
account  of  the  odor.  The  men  in  this 
plant  were  reduced  some  time  last  fall 
from  $2  to  $1.60  a  day.  When  they 
found  they  could  not  live  on  the  reduced 
wages  they  struck. 

The  witness  told  of  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  the  household  bills  for  his 
family  of  seven — five  children  and  the 
parents — on  a  wage  of  $1.60  a  day.  He 
had  bills  with  him  from  the  grocer,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  landlord 
which  seemed  to  show  that  his  living 
expenses  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$70  a  month.  The  utmost  that  he  could 


make  at  the  fertilizer  works  was  $41  or 
$42  a  month.  The  grocer,  who  has 
known  him  a  long  time,  is  carrying  him 
on  his  books,  he  told  the  commission, 
but  the  butcher  grants  him  no  credit. 
Consequently  they  do  not  have  meat, 
but  live  principally  on  bread  and  coffee. 

The  witness  could  not  speak  or  under- 
stand English  any  too  well  and  one  could 
not  always  be  sure  he  understood  the 
questions,  even  when  he  answered  them. 

Chairman  Walsh  wanted  to  know 
whether  his  wife  was  a  careful  house- 
keeper and  whether  the  children  wore 
underwear.  The  witness  finally  became 
indignant  when  he  was  asked  how  it  was 
that  he  had  been  able  to  buy  such  good 
clothes  as  he  was  then  wearing.  He  re- 
plied that  it  was  his  Sunday  suit  which 
he  had  had  for  seven  years. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  city,  followed 
Wiater  on  the  stand.  He  stated  that  he 
is  a  director  in  the  American  Agricul- 
tural and  Chemical  Company  but  that  he 
has  never  visited  the  plant  at  Chrome. 
He  first  learned  of  the  strike  there 
through  the  newspapers.  He  phoned  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  company  for 
information  and  was  told  that  some  of 
the  laborers  had  struck  for  a  raise  from 
$1.60  to  $2  a  day,  but  there  would  be 
no  trouble  because  men  were  plentiful 
and  the  strikers  would  undoubtedly  see 
the  wisdom  shortly  of  returning  to  their 
jobs.  After  the  shooting  of  strikers  by 
detectives  he  tried  to  get  further  in- 
formation, and  talked  with  the  vice- 
president  at  a  college  alumni  dinner  at 
Delmonico's.  Everyone  was  so  excited, 
however,  that  he  could  learn  very  little, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Hepburn  testified  that  the  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  and  Chemical  Company 
is  in  good  financial  condition  and  is  pay- 
ing dividends  on  both  the  preferred  and 
common  stock.  It  would  appear,  he  said 
in  answer  to  a  question,  that  Wiater's 
wages  were  insufficient,  but  he  consider- 
ed that  a  matter  for  which  the  executive 
officials  are  responsible. 

Mr.  Hepburn  is  a  trustee  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  which  holds  $500,000 
in  bonds  of  the  American  Agricultural 
and  Chemical  Company. 

The  Colorado  strike  received  attention 
again  through  the  appearance  of  E.  P. 
Costigan  of  Denver,  attorney  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  WHo 
made  a  statement  to  the  commission  and 
who  asked  that  two  women,  wives  of 
miners  from  Ludlow,  Col.,  be  permitted 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Ludlow  battle. 
John  Lawson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
strike,  had  been  asked  about  the  "call 
to  arms"  issued  by  the  strike  leaders 
two  days  after  the  battle.  Mr.  Costigan 
suggested  that  if  the  women  could  be 
called  perhaps  it  would  become  clear 
why.  under  the  stress  of  conditions  then 
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obtaining,  such  a  call  came  to  be  issued. 

The  two  women,  one  of  whom  was 
Mrs.  Petrucci  who  lost  her  three  chil- 
dren in  the  cave  at  Ludlow,  told  again 
to  the  commission  in  their  own  way  the 
story  of  the  Ludlow  battle  as  they  saw 
it.  They  told,  too,  of  the  conditions  of 
the  camps  prior  to  the  strike;  of  the  ab- 
sence of  churches  and  meeting  halls;  of 
the  discharge  of  men  for  buying  goods 
away  from  the  company  store. 

Their  story  of  the  battle  was  at  once 
the  simplest  and  most  dramatic  of  any 
that  has  previously  been  told  to  the  com- 
mission. With  a  directness  and  sin- 
cerity that  defied  contradiction,  these 
two  women  told  how  the  tent  colony 
came  to  get  on  fire  and  how  they  saw 
militiamen  spreading  the  fire  from  tent 
to  tent.  Mrs.  Petrucci  told  of  how  her 
own  tent  was  set  on  fire  over  her  head 
and  she  ran  out  with  her  three  children 
only  to  be  fired  upon  as  she  dragged 
them  to  cover  in  the  tent  across  the 
way.  It  was  this  tent  which  had  the 
large  cave  underneath  in  which  other 
women  and  children  had  previously  taken 
refuge. 

Almost  immediately  after  getting  into 
this  cave  the  tent  above  caught  fire. 
The  women  thought  they  would  be  safe 
underneath.  "We  didn't  think  about  the 
smoke,"  said  Mrs.  Petrucci.  In  ten  min- 
utes, according  to  her  estimate,  every- 
one in  the  cave  was  unconscious. 

At  five  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Petrucci 
regained  consciousness  sufficiently  to 
crawl  out  of  the  cave.  She  vaguely  re- 
members making  her  way  with  great 
difficulty  to  the  Ludlow  railroad  station. 
''I  was  like  a  drunken  person,"  she  said. 
Some  one  bought  her  a  railroad  ticket 
to  Trinidad  and  there  she  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  where  she  was  ill  nine  days 
with  pneumonia.  She  said  that  while 
she  was  at  the  Ludlow  station  some  one 
went  up  to  the  ruins  of  the  tent  colony 
to  look  for  her  children,  but  could  not 
find  them. 

"What  did  you  think  had  happened  to 
the  children?"  she  was  asked. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  anything,"  replied 
Mrs.  Petrucci.  "I  could  not  think.' 

"Call  to  Arms" 

It  was  after  the  Ludlow  battle  and 
after  the  story  of  the  woffien  and  chil- 
dren had  been  told  that  the  strike  lead- 
ers issued  the  "call  to  arms." 

John  Mitchell,  former  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  stated 
when  called  to  the  stand  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  "call  to  arms"  and  would 
not  have  signed  it  had  he  been  one  of 
the  leaders  there.  But  he  reminded  the 
commission  that  "I  am  speaking  in  my 
present  state  of  mind.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing two  days  after  the  slaying  of  women 
and  children." 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  questioned  about  the 
practices  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
regarding  the  keeping  of  contracts.  He 
said  that  the  charge  by  the  Colorado 
operators  reminded  him  of  an  atheist 
who  made  a  speech  in  which  he  present- 
ed a  formidable  list  of  ministers  who 
had  gone  wrong.  It  was  very  impres- 
sive, but  when  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  ministers  in  the  United  States 
it  was  so  small  a  list  as  to  constitute  a 
tribute. 

"There  is  no  such  example  of  contract- 


keeping  in  the  history  of  the  country," 
said  Mr.  Mitchell,  "as  the  refusal  of  the 
bituminous  miners  in  1902  to  come  out 
on  strike  in  support  of  the  anthracite 
workers  then  on  strike." 

E.  P.  Costigan,  the  union's  attorney, 
described  conditions  in  Colorado  and  at- 
tacked the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He 
insisted  that  Colorado  is  not  different 
from  other  states  and  what  happened 
there  could  happen  elsewhere.  He  main- 
tained, however,  that  what  happened  in 
Colorado  is  due  to  the  acts  of  those 
"who  are  now  striving  for  public  appro- 
bation." He  said  that  a  great  public 
crisis  in  the  Rockefeller  household  it- 
self was  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  which  looked  on 
''without  emotion  while  communities 
were  destroyed  and  children  killed." 

Mr.  Costigan  referred  to  the  Rocke- 
feller foundation  activities  as  an  offer- 
ing of  largess  to  workers,  while  refus- 
ing them  the  "right  of  collective  action 
in  a  world  of  collective  capital."  He  de- 
nounced the  Rockefellers  and  their  em- 
ployment of  Mackenzie  King  for  the  in- 
quiry into  industrial  relations. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  foun- 
dations, the  Cleveland  Foundation  re- 
ceived attention  for  the  first  time 
through  the  testimony  of  E.  H.  Goff, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Goff  testified  that  as  presi- 
dent of  the  trust  company  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  advise  with  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  make  bequests.  In 
his  experience  he  had  been  impressed 
with  their  inclinations  to  make  bequests 
narrow  in  scope— such  as  establishing  a 
hospital  or  beautifying  a  cemetery.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  be  able  to  advise 
people  so  that  they  could  use  their 
money  more  wisely  or  with  broader  pur- 
poses. 

So  he  devised  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  a  fund  which  would  increase  by  the 
accumulation  of  bequests,  the  purpose 
being  to  "utilize  the  surplus  wealth  of 
the  community  for  community  purposes." 
Accordingly,  last  spring  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  passed  a  resolution  that 
it  would  accept  gifts  as  a  trustee  and 
administer  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Cleveland.  It  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  five  to  administer  the  funds;  one 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, one  by  the  probate  judge,  one  by 
the  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  two  by  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company. 

Mr.  Goff  expressed  himself  as  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  the  principle  of  self- 
perpetuating  trustees  and  thought  that 
at  some  future  time  there  might  be  grave 
danger  of  abuses  because  of  that  sys- 
tem. Asked  to  express  himself  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  "menace"  in  the  ex- 
istence of  great  foundations  as  at  pres- 
ent organized,  Mr.  Goff  replied :  "I  sup- 
pose you  are  directing  my  attention  to 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation."  Person- 
ally, I  cannot  help  regarding  that  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactions  in  the  his- 
tory of  America." 

Andrew  Carnegie  appeared  as  the  sole 
witness  for  the  defense  regarding  his 
own  benefactions  which  aggregate  $324,- 
657,399.  Mr.  Carnegie  absolutely  re- 
fused to  play  the  part  of  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  He  insisted  upon  making  a 


speech  standing,  although  witnesses  are 
supposed  to  sit  down  and  be  questioned, 
and  with  a  wave  of  his  arm  which  in- 
cluded commission  and  audience  within 
the  scope  of  his  infectious  good  will,  he 
told  of  how  good  he  had  always  been  to 
labor  and  how  his  men  loved  him  and 
called  him  "Andy." 

He  explained  that  the  reason  he  did 
not  come  home  from  Scotland  during 
the  Homestead  strike  was  because  his 
partners  cabled  him  not  to  come,  know- 
ing that  he  would  make  whatever  con- 
cessions the  men  demanded  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  they  might  be. 

When  asked  whether  gifts  to  educa- 
tional institutions  did  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  influence  the  beneficiaries  so  as 
to  restrict  their  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  Mr.  Carnegie  replied  with  voice 
and  gestures  indicating  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely shocked,  "Oh,  I  can't  imagine 
such  a  situation."  Very  little  was  learn- 
ed about  the  activities  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  because  nearly  every  ques- 
tion asked  reminded  Mr.  Carnegie  of  a 
story. 

Rockefeller  Interests 

Before  the  audience  had  got  its  breath 
from  the  Carnegie  episode,  his  chair 
was  filled  by  the  serious  person  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  He  was  a  surprise 
witness,  whose  coming  had  been  unan- 
nounced. His  appearance  added  more 
to  the  staging  of  the  hearing  than  to 
the  body  of  evidence  for  he  was  excused 
after  a  brief  period,  having  added  noth- 
ing material  to  what  his  son  had  told 
the  commission  the  week  before.  In 
fact,  in  answering  some  of  the  questions 
he  reproduced  almost  the  exact  language 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Asked  whether  he  would  endorse  his 
son's  statement  made  last  spring  to  a 
committee  of  Congress  that  he  would 
stand  by  the  non-union  men  in  Colorado 
if  it  took  every  cent  of  the  Rockefeller 
investments  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  Mr.  Rockefeller  replied, 
"An  employer  must  stand  by  his  loyal 
employes." 

Jerome  D.  Greene,  formerly  a  member 
of"  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "personal  staff' 
and  now  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  testified  at  considerable 
length.  He  described  the  various  Rocke- 
feller benefactions  and  tried  to  show 
that  none  of  them  is  likely  to  become  a 
menace.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
foundation  might  have  an  effect  in  sti- 
fling discussion,  he  asked,  "How  can  any- 
one say  in  this  presence  and  in  the  face 
of  discussion  in  the  press  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  stifling  of  criticism?" 
He  defended  the  appointment  of  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King  to  investigate  industrial 
conditions,  and  declared  that  the  Rocke- 
fellers could  not  at  the  same  time  be 
condemned  for  disregarding  industrial 
conditions  and  for  setting  out  to  gather 
facts  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Greene  testified  that,  at  informal 
meetings  of  the  personal  staff  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  members  of  which  have 
charge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  certain  supervisory 
power  over  his  benevolences,  both  sub- 
jects had  sometimes  been  discussed  at 
one  meeting. 

The  chairman  asked  if  that  might  not 
lead  to  a  conflict  of  interests.  He  said. 
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for  example,  that  at  such  a.  meeting  a 
suggestion  might  come  from  Mackenzie 
King,  after  investigation  in  the  field, 
that  a  contract  ought  to  be  signed  be- 
tween the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  This  would  come  before  them 
as  representatives  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
financial  interest  in  that  company.  The 
question  might  then  come  before  them 
as  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion whether  they  should  expend  the 
funds  of  that  foundation  in  circulating 
the  proposal  that  collective  bargaining 
be  recognized  by  employers  as  a  means 


of  contributing  to  industrial  peace. 

Mr.  Greene  replied  that  he  reserved 
the  right  to  differ  from  Mr.  King  and 
that  he  would  oppose  using  the  funds  of 
the  foundation  for  extending  such  an 
idea.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  the 
foundation  should  avoid  propaganda  on 
controversial  subjects,  but  should  limit 
itself  to  scientific  ideas. 

Many  questions  were  asked  Mr. 
Greene  regarding  the  possibility  of  the 
abuse  of  power,  and  he  replied  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  had  done,  that  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  amend  or 
repeal  the  charter  was  a  sufficient  safe- 


guard. 

"Would  not  the  abuse  of  it  be  very 
grave,"  asked  Mr.  Walsh,  "before  the 
legislature  took  action?" 

Mr.  Greene  replied  that  the  people 
would  have  to  decide  when  action  should 
be  taken. 

"But,"  persisted  the  chairman,  "sup- 
pose the  particular  grievance  was  that 
the  foundation  controlled  the  legis- 
lature." 

"If  such  a  shocking  condition  arose," 
replied  the  witness,  "the  life  of  the  foun- 
dation would  be  very  short." 

"Of    course,"    went    on    Mr.    Greene, 
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"anyone  in  a  responsible  position  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm  whether  president 
of  the  United  States,  governor  of  the 
state,  chief  of  police,  or  chairman  of 
this  commission," 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "we  could  do  a  lot 
of  damage  before  we  were  stopped." 

Good  or  Dangerous? 

The  week  before,  ex-president  Eliot 
of  Harvard  had  testified  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  stated 
his  belief  that  no  danger  was  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  foundation,  but  great 
good  instead. 

Asked  whether  the  activities  of  the 
General  Education  Board  did  not  have 
an  influence  upon  colleges  that  received 
gifts  from  it,  Dr.  Eliot  replied  that  it 
did  have  an  influence,  it  gave  the  col- 
lege the  judgment  of  an  outside  and  im- 
partial body  regarding  its  own  estimates 
as  to  its  needs,  and  frequently  it  re- 
ceived "wise  advice"  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  finances.  He  himself  one 
time  when  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity had  received  advice  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  which  proved  well  founded, 
to  the  effect  that  his  own  estimate  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
was  wholly  inadequate. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hearing  Robert 
W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Rockefeller  interests  are 
exercising  a  very  dangerous  influence 
over  social  agencies  of  various  kinds. 
He  stated  that  he  and  Jerome  D.  Greene 
were  fellow  directors  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  Mr.  Greene, 
he  said,  objected  to  the  use  of  the  union 
label  on  the  stationery  of  the  associa- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  "undemo- 
cratic." Later,  he  said,  Mr.  Greene 
"permitted"  the  association  to  have  the 
label  on  such  stationery  as  was  used  for 
corresponding  with  labor  union  officials. 
He  described  the  association  as  standing 
"holding  out  its  hat"  for  Rockefeller 
contributions. 

A  feature  of  the  hearing  that  has 
excited  considerable  interest  has  been 
the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
William  H.  Allen  resigned  last  spring 
as  director  of  the  bureau  and  gave  out 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  attempting  to  control 
it.  He  said  that  the  trustees  of  the  bu- 
reau had  curtailed  its  activities  at  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  suggestion  in  order  that 
they  might  renew  a  contribution  from 
him. 

The  week  previous  to  the  final  hear- 
ing Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  testified  that  some  time  last 
spring  he  and  Victor  Morawetz,  another 
trustee,  had  lunch  with  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  and  Starr  J.  Murphy.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  this  lunch 
expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  certain 
activities  of  the  bureau  to  which,  as  it 
happened,  the  trustees  had  also  made  ob- 
jections. Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cutting,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  make  a  contribution  of  $20,000 
a  year  for  a  period  of  years  to  the  work 
of  the  bureau  if  these  activities,  which 
involved  questions  of  publicity,  admin- 
istration of  the  training  school  operated 


by  the  bureau,  and  the  relation  of  the 
bureau  to  pedagogical  questions,  were 
modified. 

Mr.  Cutting  testified  that  the  trustees 
met  after  this  luncheon  and  voted  not 
to  accept  any  conditional  gifts.  Later 
on  they  modified  the  work  of  the  bureau 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, and  the  contribution  that  he  had 
proposed  was  then  made. 

Upon  being  asked  whether  the  pro- 
posed gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  influenced 
the  trustees  in  making  this  change  in 
their  plans,  Mr.  Cutting  replied  that  it 
had  not  influenced  them,  for  they  had 
previously  been  at  loggerheads  with  Mr,. 
Allen  on  these  very  questions.  Their 
minds  were  already  made  up,  he  said,  so 
that  they  did  not  need  to  be  influenced. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
statement  did  have  the  effect,  he  testified, 
of  "crystalizing  in  the  minds  of  the  trus- 
tees certain  ideas  which  had  previously 
been  nebulous." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hearing  Fred- 
erick A.  Cleveland,  now  director  of  the 
bureau,  requested  a  hearing  because,  he 
declared,  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Allen  "which  had  been  injected  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  reflected 
on  the  integrity  and  professional  char- 
acter" of  himself  and  his  associates. 
After  considerable  discussion  between 
Chairman  Walsh  and  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
to  whether  anything  reflecting  upon  Mr. 
Cleveland's  integrity  had  actually  found 
its  way  onto  the  records  of  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Cleveland  gave  instances  of 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Allen  regarding 
publicity  and  the  training  school  to  which 
objections  had  been  made. 

William  H.  Allen,  who  was  in  the  com- 
mission's employ  and  who  drafted  the 
questions  regarding  the  foundations  was 
then  called  as  the  last  witness  of  the 
hearing.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  been  ' 
present  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  testi- 
mony so  that  he  could  not  make  a  re- 
ply to  it,  and  proceeded  to  read  a  list 
of  twenty-two  recommendations  regard- 
ing changes  which  he  thought  should  be 
made  in  the  management  and  control  of 
foundations. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  question  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  de- 
clared that  when  Mr.  Cutting  returned 
from  the  luncheon  with  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  he  had  come  straight  to  Mr. 
Allen's  office  and  said,  j  "They  are  the 
most  amazing  people.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  money  I  wouldn't  have  sat  in  the 
same,  room  with  them."  He  declared 
also  that  on  another  occasion  at  Mr. 
Cutting's  house  they  were  discussing  a 
former  contributor  to  the  bureau  who 
had  declined  to  make  further  contribu- 
tions. He  said  that  Mr.  Cutting  had 
declared  that  this  contributor  would  not 
cancel  his  subscription  because  the 
"Standard  Oil  influence"  would  compel 
him  to  continue  it. 

The  hearing  closed  on  Saturday,  and 
on  Monday,  February  8,  Mr.  Cleveland 
gave  a  statement  to  the  papers  in  which 
he  denied  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Allen's 
statements,  and  criticised  the  commission 
for  calling  Allen  as  the  last  witness, 
thus  leaving  no  opportunity  for  reply. 

Morris  Hillquit,  Socialist  attorney, 
drew  a  very  interesting  parallel  between 
the  development  of  trusts  and  the  de- 
velopment of  foundations.  He  called  at- 


tention to  their  international  charactei 
Instead  of  following  the  old  maxiti 
"charity  begins  at  home,"  the  Rocke 
feller  Foundation  is  sending  shipload 
of  food  to  Belgium  at  a  time  whei 
"within  one  mile  of  26  Broadway  ten 
of  thousands  of  people  were  in  as  grea 
need  of  food  as  the  Belgians."  He  spok 
of  the  men  in  the  New  York  bread 
lines  who  had  performed  valuable  worl 
for  society,  some  of  whom  perhaps  ha( 
helped  to  accumulate  the  Rockefelle: 
fortune. 

As  an  example  of  the  stifling  effec 
of  great  philanthropic  foundations  Mr 
Hillquit  said  that  the  Carnegie  Peac< 
Fund  had  instituted  an  internationa 
study  of  the  attitude  of  labor  towarc 
militarism.  The  man  who  made  th< 
study  in  the  United  States  found  ii 
necessary,  he  said,  to  refer  to  the  Home- 
stead strike  where  a  number  of  strikers 
were  shot  and  killed  by  Pinkerton  de- 
tectives. When  the  manuscript  was 
submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  series. 
Hillquit  said  the  author  was  asked. 
"How  can  you  expect  us  to  publish  wi' 
Carnegie's  money  an  indictment 
Carnegie's  business  methods?" 

Mr.  Hillquit  saw  great  significance  in 
the  fact  that  the  Rockefeller  inquiry 
was  announced  just  at  the  time  when 
the  United  States  government  was  in- 
vestigating the  same  subject.  It  indi- 
cated, he  said,  that  Rockefeller  intended 
"to  hurl  his  $100,000,000  against  the 
modest  funds  allowed  the  commission." 
He  declared  that  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
who  heads  the  investigation  is  author  of 
a  bill  "to  penalize  strikes — to  take  away 
the  worker's  only  defense."  He  held 
that  Mr.  King's  letter  to  Rockefeller 
about  the  situation  in  Colorado  clearly 
meant,  "Don't  worry  too  much  over  the 
Colorado  situation,  better  times  are  com- 
ing." 

Constitutionality  Questioned 

George  W.  Kirchwey,  formerly  dean 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  was  called 
by  the  commission  to  give  testimony  re- 
garding the  power,  under  their  charters, 
of  the  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  and  Sage 
Foundations.  He  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose "to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind," was  so  broad  that  no  one  could 
say  with  assurance  what  it  might  not 
include.  They  could  be  prevented  by 
court  action  from  exceeding  their  pow- 
ers, he  said,  but  that  would  necessitate 
a  decision  from  the  court  as  to  whether ; 
the  specific  act  of  which  complaint  was 
made  did  or  did  not  tend  to  promote  the 
"welfare  of  mankind."  He  stated  that 
the  legislature  may  amend  or  abolish 
the  charters. 

Dean  Kirchwey  stated  that  he  has 
"grave  doubts  of  the  constitutionality" 
of  the  charters  granted  to  the  three 
foundations  in  question.  The  New  York 
constitution  requires  that  the  titles  of 
"local  or  special"  bills  shall  state  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  purpose  of  the  bills. 
The  title,  "a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation"  or  "a  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Carnegie  Corporation." 
does  not  seem  to  meet  that  requirement. 
.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing  it  was  an- 
nounced that  further  public  hearings 
would  be  held  in  Chicago,  Houghton, 
Mich..  Atlanta.  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Washington. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


iHICAGO'S  VARIED  MEASURES  AGAINST  VICE  AND 
CRIME— By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


CHICAGO'S  WAR  against  vice  and 
crime  is  being  waged  relentlessly  not 
only  from  many  points  of  attack  but 
"ong  constructive  lines  of  concerted  ef- 

The  appointmenf  of  the  permanent 
lorals  Commission,  established  by  city 

dinance,,  was  reported  in  THE  SURVEY 

st  week. 

All  winter  three  City  Council  commit- 

es  have  been  holding  public  hearings 
on  the  recommendations  ef  the  former 
/ice  Commission. 

After  putting   through  the   ordinance 

ablishing  the  Morals  Commission,  the 

Dmmittee  on  Public  Health  took  up  the 

isideration  of  providing  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  the  diseased  and  requiring  a 
physician's  certificate  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  issuance  of  marriage  licenses. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
discussing  the  endorsement  ef  an  injunc- 
tion bill  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuis- 
ance of  disorderly  resorts,  based  upon 
but  further  extending  the  Iowa  law,  a 
bill  providing  finger-print  identification 
for  women  offenders  and  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  telephone  and  messenger 
companies  from  giving  service  to  im- 
moral houses. 

The  License  Committee  had  referred 
to  it  proposed  ordinances  prohibiting  the 
location  of  a  saloon  within  250  feet  of  a 
schoolhouse  or  church,  for  restricting 
the  conditions  under  which  bar  permits 
to  sell  liquor  at  public  dances  should  be 
granted  and  fixing  the  time  within  which 
liquor  can  be  sold  to  1  a.  m.,  instead  of  3 
a.  m.  as  at  present. 

Mrs.  Merriam,  wife  of  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  who  is  one  of  the  aldermen 
serving  on  the  License  Committee,  ef- 
fectively attested  the  testimony  of  other 
prominent  women  by  her  own  personal 
observation  of  the  worse  conditions  in 
the  public  dance  halls  between  1  and  3 
a.  m.,  after  the  saloons  are  compelled 
to  close.  Her  charges  against  police  of- 
ficers detailed  at  the  dance  halls  she 
visited,  for  drinking  while  on  duty  and 
for  neglecting  to  enforce  the  city  or- 
dinances, reinforced  the  demand  to  hold 
the  civilian  second  deputy  superintendent 
of  police  and  the  Morals  Commission  re- 
sponsible for  the  stricter  police  surveil- 
lance of  dance  halls  rather  than  to  leave 
it  entirely  to  the  regular  force. 

Last  May,  Alderman  Merriam  intro- 
duced the  following  order  in  the  City 
Council,  which  was  promptly  passed,  to- 
gether with  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000,  followed  by  another  of  $15,000  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  investigation 
involved : 

"Ordered,  That  the  mayor  be  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  alder- 


CHARLES   E.    MERRIAM 

Chicago's  college-professor  alder- 
man who  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission which  has  made  a  study  of 
both  adult  prisoners  and  juvenile  de- 
linquents. It  recommends  a  farm 
colony  for  prisoners  and  has  collect- 
ed illuminating  statistics  on  the  re- 
lation of  poverty  and  prisons. 


men  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  reporting  to  this  council  upon  the 
frequency  of  murder,  assault,  burg- 
lary, robbery,  theft  and  like  crimes  in 
Chicago;  upon  the  official  disposition 
of  such  cases,  upon  the  causes  for  the 
prevalence  of  such  crimes;  and  upon 
the  best  practical  methods  of  prevent- 
ing these  crimes." 

Data  for  its  report  were  sought  by 
the  committee  from  three  sources.  Two 
able  lawyers,  Morgan  L.  Davies  and 
Fletcher  Dobyns,  were  retained  to  se- 
cure evidence  from  judges  and  police 
officers  and  from  the  haunts  of  the  crim- 
inal classes  through  special  investiga- 
tors. Voluminous  records  of  their  testi- 
mony were  thus  filed.  Edith  Abbott  of 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy was  engaged  to  examine  rec- 
ords of  the  courts,  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  county  jail  and  the  adult  pro- 
bation office,  in  order  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  prevalent  crimes,  the 
social  status  of  offenders  and  how  they 
are  dealt  with  by  the  police,  the  courts, 
the  jails  and  the  probation  office.  And 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Gault  of  the  department 
of  psychology  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity was  secured  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  crime.  This  he  did  by  inves- 
tigating individual  cases  in  two  groups, 


one  including  female  prisoners,  insane 
prisoners  and  adult  probationers,  the 
other  involving  the  mental  and  physical 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  boys 
in  the  city  and  state  reform  schools,  116 
juvenile  court  cases  subsequent  to  their 
appearance  in  court  and  388  juvenile 
probationers  who  were  at  work  in  vari- 
ous employments. 

Our  space  allows  only  slight  indica- 
tions of  the  reference  value  of  these 
very  condensed  but  illuminating  reports 
on  the  wide  range  of  original  data  thus 
investigated  at  first  hand,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  City  Council  and  offi- 
cially printed  within  a  few  weeks. 

From  the  statistics  relating  to  the  ar- 
rest and  trial  of  offenders,  Miss  Abbott 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  criminal  com- 
plaints in  the  last  three  years  and  in 
1913  the  number  of  arrests  grew  to 
larger  proportions  than  in  any  single 
year  since  1900.  The  percentage  of  ar- 
rests for  serious  crimes  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  percentage  of  lesser  of- 
fenses, 10  per  cent  of  the  total  arrests 
being  on  charges  of  felony  and  90  per 
cent  for  lesser  offenses. 

Of  8,102  preliminary  hearings  on 
felony  cases,  only  3,035,  or  37.5  per 
cent,  were  held  to  the  grand  jury.  Of 
those  discharged,  11.7  per  cent  were 
cases  in  which  the  defendants  were  not 
apprehended,  9.1  per  cent  were  dropped 
for  want  of  prosecution,  16  per  cent 
were  nolle  pressed  and  25.7  per  cent 
were  not  held  for  trial  after  preliminary 
hearings  in  court.  An  additional  per- 
centage of  cases  held  to  the  Grand  Jury 
were  discharged  without  true  bills  being 
returned ;  and  a  further  percentage  nolle 
pressed  or  stricken  out  before  trial. 
Thus  80.9  per  cent  of  all  felony  cases 
were  discharged  without  being  tried, 
leaving  19.1  per  cent  to  be  tried  in  the 
criminal  court. 

A  man  arrested  for  a  serious  crime 
stands  only  about  one  chance  out  of 
five  of  ever  getting  into  the  criminal 
court  and  of  those  tried  in  the  criminal 
court  in  a  single  year,  240  were  found 
not  guilty,  932  were  convicted,  but  of 
those  convicted  only  773  were  sentenced 
and  208  were  given  penitentiary  or  re- 
formatory sentences.  Any  one,  there- 
fore, charged  before  the  court  with  fel- 
ony stands  about  one  chance  in  thirty  of 
going  to  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory. 

The  degradation  and  discomfort  suf- 
fered by  those  discharged  because 
presumably  innocent  are  emphasized 
as  strongly  as  the  escape  of  the 
guilty.  In  one  year  no  less  than  691 
persons  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  who  were  not  sentenced,  446 
of  them  being  released  because  there 
was  insufficient  evidence  to  bring  them 
to  trial  and  245  being  found  not  guilty. 
Even  the  far  larger  number  released  on 
bail  suffer  the  humiliation  and  loss  of 
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time  from  arrest  ah'd1  court  procedure. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the'cases  of  criminal 
misdemeanor  were  discharged. 

While  the  percentage  of  persons  fined 
has  been  increasing  during  the  past  six 
years,  the  percentage  of  those  committed 
to  prison  has  been  decreasing.  Of  all 
the  commitments  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, 82  per  cent  were  committed  for 
the  non-payment  of  fines,  mostly  very 
small  fines. 

This  fact  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  introducing  the  payment  of  fines  by 
installments  as  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
elsewhere.  The  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  unnecessary  arrests  in  New 
York  city  is  shown  to  be, due  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  "summons."  As  only 
3  out  of  every  100  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  by  the  police  are  consid- 
ered serious  enough  to  involve  a  prison 
sentence,  the  machinery  of  courts  and 
police  departments  is  maintained  large- 
ly for  those  discharged  as  innocent,  or 
for  those  whose  offenses  are  so  slight  as 
to  deserve  only  a  fine. 

This  system,  which  virtually  sends 
men  to  jail  because  of  their  poverty,  is 
thus  proved  to  be  not  only  unjust,  but 
also  demoralizing  to  the  individual  and 
costly  to  the  state.  In  both  courts  and 
police  department  the  lack  of  records 
showing  the  previous  convictions  of  per- 
sons sentenced,  seriously  prevents  the 
possibility  of  distinguishing  between  first 
offenders  and  habitual  criminals.  In  this 
respect  the  official  records  of  habitual 
criminals  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many and  more  recently  in  New  York 
state  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
defective  criminal  statistics  of  Chicago. 

From  the  study  of  the  social  status 
of  offenders  it  appears  that  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  those  arrested  were  men  and 
that  the  women  were  arrested  for  less 
serious  offenses.  In  Chicago,  as  in  all 
other  places  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  the  great  majority  of  those  ar- 
rested are  young  persons ;  57.7  per  cent 
of  all  the  men  and  61.5  per  cent  of  all 
the  women  arrested  were  under  30  years 
of  age,  and  81.9  per  cent  of  the  men, 
and  85  per  cent  of  the  women  were  un- 
der 40  years  of  age.  Of  all  the  women 
arrested  in  1913,  87  per  cent  were  charg- 
ed with  different  forms  of  disorderly 
conduct,  more  than  one-third  of  them  for 
street  soliciting  or  occupying  houses  of 
ill-fame. 

A  larger  proportion  of  native  Ameri- 
cans than  of  immigrants  were  arrested. 
The  percentage  of  natives  arrested  and 
convicted  is  considerably  greater  than 
their  percentage  in  the  total  population. 
The  foreign  groups  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  convictions  than  their  propor- 
tion in  the  total  population.  These  sta- 
tistics agree  with  those  in  the  United 
States  Census  and  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

A  majority  of  both  men  and  women 
arrested  are  unmarried  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  are  poor,  38  per  cent 
being  unskilled  workers.  This  is  part- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  the  offenses  of 
the  poor  bring  them  more  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  law  than  the  offenses 
of  the  richer  classes. 

The  records  of  the  adult  probation  de- 
partment show  that  the  offenses  for 


A  CREED  FOR  OUR  TOWN 
By  Fred  Eastman 

T  BELIEVE  in  Locust  Valley. 

T  BELIEVE  in  its  Past— in  the 
•*•  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  before  me,  whose  toil  made 
the  land  productive,  whose  com- 
mon sense  laid  out  a  good  road 
system,  whose  foresight  founded 
our  school,  whose  devotion  built 
our  churches,  whose  love  raised 
up  children  to  serve  God  and  their 
country. 

T  BELIEVE  in  its  Present— in 
*  the  men  and  women  and 
children  about  me  whose  working 
together  in  courage  and  persever- 
ance has  wrought  results  of 
which  I  am  proud :  a  Public  School 
well  equipped  and  efficient,  a  Li- 
brary where  the  treasures  of  past 
and  present  await  to  enrich  me,  a 
Bathing  Pavilion  for  my  neigh- 
bors and  me  forever,  a  Neighbor- 
hood Building  where  friendship 
and  music  and  thought  inspire 
me.  I  believe  in  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  neighborliness  that 
brought  these  things  to  pass. 

T  BELIEVE  in  its  Future— in 
the  men  and  women  who  will 
come  after  me.  I  believe  that 
what  has  been  done  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  greater  work  that 
will  be  done,  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  better  and  nobler  than 
this,  that  out  of  our  hopes  and  la- 
bors now  will  grow  a  community 
democratic,  prosperous  and  strong, 
an  honor  to  America  and  to  God. 


which  probationers  are  convicted  include 
false  pretenses,  burglary,  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty, embezzling  and  robbery,  which  fact 
raises  the  question  whether  the  practice 
of  placing  persons  on  probation  who  are 
not  sufficiently  trustworthy  can  be  pre- 
vented without  far  more  of  a  prelimin- 
ary investigation,  such  as  is  required  in 
New  York  state,  and  whether  good  pro- 
bationary care  can  be  expected  of  an  of- 
ficer whose  cases  increased  from  100  at 
a  time  during  the  first  year  to  130  in  the 
second  and  245  the  third.  In  New  York 
each  officer's  adult  cases  averaged  about 
95,  and  the  juvenile  court  probation  of- 
ficer in  Chicago  averaged  between  fifty 
and  sixty. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  restitution 
and  earning  of  probationers  demonstrate 
the  valuable  results  of  probation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  probationers'  earn- 
ings in  round  numbers  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
amount  of  money  paid  back  in  restitu- 
tion was  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Besides  the  adult  probation  department 
there  are  four  other  agencies  doing  so- 
cial service  work  for  the  courts,  in- 
cluding the  County  Welfare  Bureau  and 
three  private  societies.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  all  such  work  should  be  unified 
and  centralized  under  some  one  control- 
ling authority.  Since  the  adult  proba- 
tion department  is  a  social  agency  of 


the  first  importance  in  the  court,  i 
would  seem  to  be  most  advantageous  t< 
have  all  the  social  service  work  done  ty 
it,  and  to  this  end  its  staff  should  b< 
adequately  increased. 

Professor  Gault's  report  of  his  inves- 
tigation is  prefaced  by  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  premise  upon  which  his 
procedure  and  concluding  recommenda- 
tions are  based.  This  statement  of  his 
premise  includes  also  his  suggestion  ol 
how  to  proceed  and  what  to  expect  in 
dealing  with  delinquents: 


"Behavior  whether  of  a  saint  or  a 
ner,  of  an  imbecile  or  a  savant,  is  in- 
variably modified  by  the  conditions  that 
surround  the  actor,  if  it  is  not  wholly  oc- 
casioned by  external  stimulation.  In 
the  faith  that  the  environmental  factor 
does  contribute  to  behavior  or  actually 
determines  its  character;  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  delinquent  and  of  the  up- 
right alike  is  a  reaction  of  an  individual, 
with  given  disposition  and  capacities, 
stable  or  unstable,  normal  or  distorted 
as  they  may  be,  to  the  stimulations  af- 
forded by  the  surroundings  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lives;  in  this  faith  we  set 
about  to  arrange  the  surroundings  or 
the  environment  of  our  wards  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  in  order  to  control  the 
stimulations  so  as  to  get  the  kind  of  be- 
havior that  we  approve,  and  in  getting 
that  behavior,  ultimately  to  develop  dis- 
positions in  those  with  whom  we  deal 
that  will  guarantee  approved  behavior  in 
the  future. 

"How  we  can  so  arrange  the  external 
conditions  under  which  we  place  these 
people  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost  human 
salvage  through  a  modification  of  their 
dispositions  and  of  their  behavior,  is  a 
question  of  social  protection,  as  well  as 
of  reformation,  and  is  not  essentially  al- 
tered in  the  face  of  that  host  of  delin- 
quents who  are  undoubtedly  unredeem- 
able." 

Of  the  61  women  offenders  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  Professor  Gault's 
tests  disclosed  86  per  cent  to  have  the 
mental  development  of  a  child  between 
nine  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  Many 
of  them  were  nervously  deranged  and 
infectiously  diseased,  13  of  them  being 
addicted  to  drugs  and  20  of  them  being 
alcoholics. 

The  56  inmates  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection who  had  suffered  from  mental 
disturbances  and  had  been  sent  to  the  de- 
tention hospital  were  found  to  be  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  great  army  of 
borderland  cases  whose  mental  alienation 
is  not  readily  apparent  to  a  layman.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  prisoners 
disclosed  76  others  positively  suffering 
from  mental  diseases,  yet  not  in  such 
condition  as  to  convince  a  jury  that  they 
should  be  committed  to  an  asylum  for 
the  insane.  Such  defectives  are  almost 
certain  to  repeat  their  offenses  and  a 
constant  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  community. 

TTie  Commission  of  Public  Safety 
so  impressed  with  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  these  dangerous  defectives 
who  are  not  only  permitted  to  be  at 
large,  but  are  allowed  to  escape  from 
custody,  that  it  has  issued  through  the 
coroner  the  following  public  warning: 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  heretofore 
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atistics  have  not  taken  accurate  note 
id  made  classification  of  the  various 
pes  of  subnormals,  half-wits  and  im- 
ciles,  who  have  committed  murders 
nd  other  crimes.  The  large  percentage 

homicides  by  this  class  during  the 
st  few  months  brings  startlingly  to  the 
uinds  of  criminologists  and  even  of 
sual  observers  the  fact  that  sufficient 
atection  will  not  be  given  society  un- 

the  state  arranges  to  colonize  or  seg- 
jjate  mental  defectives  under  humani- 
rian  conditions  that  will  be  the  best 
or  all  concerned." 

Justifying  his  inquiry  into  juvenile  de- 
nquency  by  claiming  it  to  be  the  proper 
udy  of  criminology,  because  while  not 
criminal  the  juvenile  delinquent  should 
prevented     from  ^developing    into  a 
riminal,  Professor  Gault  gives  interest- 
results   of  his   examination  of  847 
ildren.    Of  the  63  boys  in  the  city  re- 
rm  school  he  found  nearly  half  to  be 
"a  deplorable  condition,"  39  per  cent 
them  suffering  from  venereal  infec- 
and  profound  disorder  of  the  ner- 
js  system,  offering  little  guarantee  of 
probability     of     establishing  steady 
abits,  and  leaving  no  doubt  that  if  at 
berty  they  would  be  a  great  menace  to 
be  community. 

Of  116  children  examined  by  the  ju- 
venile psychopathic  institute  in  1910, 
1911,  and  1912,  55.9  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  recommendations  of 
the  psychopathic  director  were  followed 
made  good,  while  only  30  per  cent  in 
which  the  recommendations  were  not 
followed  turned  out  well.  Sixty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  280  Cook  County  boys  in  the 
state  reform  school  were  deemed  to  be 
incapable  of  making  good  in  normal  re- 
lations of  life,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
them  showed  some  mental  or  physical 
defect. 

The  study  of  388  boys  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  had  been 
on  probation  and  at  work  four  months 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  city  en- 
large its  facilities  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance,  as  a  means  of  try- 
ing out  youth  for  occupations  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  that  the  school  age  be 
raised  to  the  sixteenth  year,  that  part- 
time  and  night-schooling  be  extended 
and  that  every  juvenile  probationer  be 
required  to  take  such  schooling  during 
the  period  of  probation. 

Experience  with  adult  probation 
proves  the  following  criteria  of  fitness 
for  probation  to  be  essential :  habits  of 
industry,  sobriety,  mental  normality,  suf- 
ficient health  and  strength  to  labor, 
freedom  from  dangerous  infection,  im- 
mediate employment,  a  sponsor  of  good 
character  and  proof  of  first  offense.  If 
these  criteria  had  been  enforced,  "it 
is  fair  to  estimate  that  there  would  have 
been  at  least  1,000  fewer  undesirables 
admitted  to  the  full  freedom  of  proba- 
tion." 

Professor  Gault's  report  recommends 
to  the  Committee  on  Crime  the  follow- 
ing practical  measures:  farm  colonies 
for  adult  prisoners  who  are  defective 
infected  ,or  repeaters,  also  for  those  ap- 
plying to  be  admitted  to  probation  who 
are  incapable  of  adjusting  themselves 
to  normal  life;  transference  of  insane 
prisoners  to  asylums  for  the  criminal 
insane  from  city  prisons  as  well  as  from 


state  penitentiaries;  colonies  in  the 
country  for  juvenile  delinquents,  with 
agricultural  and  shop  work ;  commit- 
ment and  release  of  the  feeble-minded 
to  be  independent  of  the  wishes  of  par- 
ents and  guardians,  those  dangerously 
infected  to  be  detained  until  cured; 
amendment  of  the  adult  probation  law 
so  as  to  require  a  written  report  of  a 
complete  investigation  of  each  applicant 
as  a  basis  for  admission  to  probation, 
to  forbid  probation  to  the  feeble-minded, 
in:ane,  dangerously  infected  and  all  un- 
able to  adjust  themselves  to  normal  con- 
ditions and  to  make  only  murderers  and 
traitors  ineligible  to  probation. 

Professor  Merriam's  committee  has 
already  secured  the  City  Council's  adop- 
tion of  a  recommendation  submitted  in 
a  preliminary  report  to  submit  to  the 
referendum  vote  at  the  next  election 
the  proposal  of  a  bond  issue  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  a 
colony  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  providing 
also  for  the  construction  of  a  House  of 
Shelter  for  women,  especially  those 
committed  by  the  Morals  Court. 

The  full  text  of  the  final  report,  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  practical 
measures  based  upon  it,  will  be  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  who  are  aware  of  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Merriam's  capacity  for  promoting 
practical  legislation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  William 
Healy's  massive  volume,  The  Individual 
Delinquent,  appears  coincidently  with 
the  completion  of  Professor  Merriam's 
report  on  crime.  Dr.  Healy's  conclu- 
sions upon  his  five  years'  intensive  study 
of  1,000  cases  of  juvenile  court  delin- 
quents coming  under  his  observation  in 
the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  will 
be  an  interesting  comparison  with  the 
deductions  drawn  from  similar  cases  in 
the  same  locality  by  the  experts  at  work 
in  the  psychopathic  laboratory  of  the 
municipal  court,  in  the  child  study  de- 
partment of  the  public  schools,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Merriam  com- 
mittee's report  on  crime. 

PRISON   REFORM   AND    ILLITER- 
ACY IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

THE  THIRD  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Conference 
for  Social  Service,  held  at  Raleigh  the 
end  of  January,  had  all  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  two  earlier  meetings. 
It  came  to  a  practical  conclusion,  too, 
for  A.  D.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  joint 
penal  committee  of  the  State  Assembly, 
which  was  in  session  just  across  the' 
square  from  the  conference,  not  only  in- 
troduced Donald  Lowrie  as  the  chief 
speaker  from  without  the  state,  but 
agreed  to  introduce  a  bill  prepared  by 
conference  members  to  establish  parole 
and  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Both 
had  been  endorsed  at  the  meeting  a  year 
ago.  This  year  a  stand  was  taken  also 
for  a  women's  reformatory,  probation 
and  wages  for  prisoners'  families. 

Besides  prison  reform,  the  other  big 
subject  of  the  conference  was  adult  il- 
literacy—  "a  sore  that  North  Caroli- 
nians have  had  to  nurse  for  many 
years,"  as  one  member  of  the  confer- 
ence put  it.  There  was  tremendous  in- 


terest in  Cora  \V.lson  Stewart's  de- 
scription of  the  moonlight  schools  which 
she  has  inaugurated  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  report  of  J.  Y,  Joyner,  state  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

Mr.  Joyner  declared  that  compulsory 
attendance  has  put  into  school  92  per 
cent  of  white  children  of  school  attend- 
ance age.  Next  year  he  hopes  to  have 
them  all,  and  in  the  spring  he  will 
start  an  active  campaign  against  adult 
illiteracy.  One  thousand  teachers  have 
volunteered  for  the  task  and  already 
night  schools  have  been  opened. 

The  conference  ranged  vigorously 
over  a  wide  field  of  social  discussion. 
In  its  three  years  of  existence  the  con- 
ference has  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  many  counties  for  community  ser- 
vice, fifty  being  added  last  year. 

Clarence  Poe,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  conference  since  the  beginning, 
was  succeeded  by  A.  W.  McAlister, 
president  of  the  Social  Service  League 
of  Greensboro.  The  secretary-treasurer 
is  Warren  H.  Barker,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Raleigh. 

NEW  YORK  MAGISTRATES 

Plans  for  enlarging  and  standardizing 
the  powers  and  jurisdictions  of  the  low- 
er courts  of  New  York  state  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  Conference  of  Mag- 
istrates, at  which  seventy-five  judges 
and  others  were  present.  The  ap- 
proaching state  constitutional  convention 
gives  opportunity  for  important 
changes  and  the  magistrates  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  on  the  matter 
with  the  State  Bar  Association  and 
other  organizations. 

City  courts  in  New  York  state  have 
varying  powers  but  no  magistrates  can 
go  so  far  as  the  English  and  Canadian 
courts  which  dispose  of  cases  of  felony 
on  a  plea  of  guilty.  The  result  was 
described  as  a  widespread  evil,  of  de- 
fendants, willing  and  ready  to  plead 
guilty,  but  held  in  county  jails  await- 
ing indictment. 

This  is  the  chief  point  which  the  mag- 
istrates hope  to  see  changed.  Other 
subjects  discussed  were  uncertain  ten- 
ure of  office,  poor  support  of  magis- 
trates courts  by  city  administrations  and 
the  whole  justice-of-the-peace  system 
as  it  prevails  throughout  the  state. 

HARTFORD  CHILDREN 

At  the  Hartford  Child  Welfare  Con- 
ference in  January,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  make  a  social  survey.  By 
recommendation  of  a  committee  which 
had  studied  the  need  for  it,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rabbi  Harry  W.  Ettel- 
son.  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  citizens 
of  Hartford  with  expert  guidance  and 
direction  from  outside. 

The  report  of  William  J.  Hamer- 
sley,  secretary  of  the  Juvenile  Commis- 
sion contained  some  interesting  figures 
on  juvenile  delinquency.  In  a  total 
school  population  estimated  at  24.456, 
the  number  of  arrests — the  word  "ar- 
rests" was  used  in  the  report — was  618. 
During  the  past  year  the  number  of 
boys  arrested  decreased  from  645  to 
528,  and  of  girls  from  118  to  90. 
Among  boys,  there  were  74  more  ar- 
rested for  the  first  time,  but  the  number 
arrested  more  than  once  has  materially 
decreased. 
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NAUGURATING  A  FULL-TIME  CIVIC  SECRETARY  FOR 
A  WISCONSIN  CITY 


ON  JANUARY  30  the  two  thou- 
sand residents  of  the  little  city  of  Neills- 
ville,  Wis.,  took  a  step  in  advance  of 
all  other  communities  in  the  state  or 
anywhere  else,  when  they  inaugurated 
Walter  P.  Schatz  their  civic  secretary, 
and  organized  their  Community  Asso- 
ciation to  co-operate  with  him. 

Nine  public  school  principals  in  the 
state  have  been  made  village  or  town 
clerks.  But  Neillsville  is  the  first  place 
whose  board  of  education  has  added  to 
its  staff  a  civic  secretary  whose  full 
time  will  be  shared  by  the  city  in  pro- 
moting its  business,  recreational  and 
municipal  progress. 

The  extent  of  the  social  and  civic 
center  movement  in  Wisconsin  is  shown 
bv  the  fact  that  no  less  than  20,000  pub- 
lic occasions  were  held  in  Wisconsin's 
public  school  buildings  for  its  adult 
citizens  during  the  past  season. 
Cities  and  towns  to  the  number 
of  seventy-two  began  to  use  their 
schoolhouses  as  polling-places.  In  or- 
ganizing and  directing  the  community 
uses  of  public  school  plants  outside  of 
school  hours,  Wisconsin  school  boards 
employed  nearly  200  men  and  women 
for  full-time  or  part-time  work.  In  so- 
cial center  development  one  Wisconsin 
city  spent  $39,000  annually  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Faith  and  hope  in  the  success  of  the 
Neillsville  enterprise  were  sturdy  enough 
to  engage  the  largest  place  of  assembly 
for  the  meetings  to  organize  and  in- 
augurate the  movement.  The  noon 
luncheon  conference,  at  which  country 
neighbors  were  invited  to  be  the  guests 
of  Neillsville  women  and  high  school 
scholars,  brought  together  600  farmers. 
After  being  addressed  by  the  state  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  associations 
and  agricultural  schools  and  by  citizens 
representing  the  business  and  school  in- 
terests of  the  city,  the  farmers  organ- 
ized their  agricultural  section  to  CO- 
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operate    with    the    association. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  section 
was  formed  by  the  townsfolk.  The  busi- 
ness men's  club  and  the  Woman's  Com- 
munity Club  announced  their  affiliation 
with  the  association.  After  the  lunch- 
eon, which  was  prepared  by  the  domes- 
tic science  classes  of  the  high  school, 
served  on  tables  set  up  by  the  manual 
training  class  and  enlivened  by  the  high 
school  orchestra,  this  new  fellowship  of 
town  and  country  neighbors  sang  the 
ratification  of  the  new  bonds  binding 
them  together  by  joining  in  patriotic 
songs. 

The  inauguration  of  the  civic  secre- 
tary rallied  a  second  mass  meeting  of 
townsfolk.  Spokesmen  from  other 
places  told  their  stories  of  what  there 
is  to  be  done  and  how  their  home  towns 
are  doing  it.  Prof.  Edward  J.  Ward 


brought   greetings    from    the   University 


of  Wisconsin,  whose  extension  divisioi 
had  prompted  and  promoted  the  com 
munity  service  movement.  He  congrat- 
ulated both  the  town  and  Mr.  Schatz  ir 
having  a  position  for  "a  hired  man  ol 
all  work"  in  the  community.  Prof 
Graham  Taylor  likened  the  new  Com- 
munity Association  to  the  old  town 
meeting  and  the  new  civic  secretary  to 
the  old  town  clerk  in  New  England. 

Bidding  for  the  co-operation  of  every 
pastor,  parent,  teacher,  and  good  citi- 
zen who  should  welcome  their  new  help- 
er's aid  in  making  it  easier  to  be  good 
and  harder  to  be  bad,  Professor  Taylor 
summoned  Mr.  Schatz,  whom  he  had 
taught  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Chicago  Commons,  publicly  to  an- 
swer the  question :  "Do  you  accept  and 
will  you  faithfully  fulfil  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  the  trust  committed  to  you 
by  your  fellow  citizens  as  civic  secre- 
tary of  Neillsville,  to  serve  and  promote 
the  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
municipal,  recreational  and  educational 
interests  of  all  the  people,  without  fear 
or  favor?" 

Upon  Mr.  Schatz's  assent  to  this  pledge 
of  loyalty,  Homer  C.  Clark,  secretary  of 
the  school  board,  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  with  cordial  words 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Congratulatory  messages  were  read 
from  the  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, the  mayor  of  Madison,  the  govern- 
or of  Wisconsin,  who  gave  assurance 
of  hearty  sympathy  and  support,  and 
from  Frank  P.  Walsh,  who  sent  word 
that  the  Neillsville  Community  As- 
sociation would  keep  the  peace,  which  as 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  he  was  trying  to  restore 
where  it  had  been  broken. 

From  the  White  House,  Margaret 
Woodrow  Wilson  addressed  "to  the  citi- 
zens of  Neillsville"  her  appreciation  of 
the  unique  action  they  were  taking.  She 
referred  to  it  as  "an  appointment  of  un- 
usual importance  and  significance"  and 
said: 
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"The  work    of    promoting    the  com- 
;    mercial  interests  of  your  town  has  been 
taken  out  of  a  private  organization  and 
has  been  made  the  business  of  all  the 
k    citizens  of  Neillsville.    You  will  assume 
j    this  responsibility  as  a  city.     Instead  of 
a  few  of  you  telling  or  persuading  the 
;    rest,   in   some   indirect  way,   to  get   in- 
terested in  your  town,  particularly  in  its 
I    material  development,  all  of  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  together  to  find  means  of  pro- 
i    moting  all  of  the  interests  of  your  town, 
commercial,   social,   educational. 

"The  old  way  of  stimulating  interest 
pt  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the 
rest  on  the  part  of  the  community 
a  whole.  It  seems  to  many  of  us 
the  commercial  development  of  our 
is  none  of  our  business.  We  leave 
;at  to  the  select  few  who  are  making 
it  their  business.  But  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  public  opinion,  without 
community  spirit  back  of  them,  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  promoting  any 
special  community  interest  is  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  assume  the  re- 
insibility  of  promoting  that  interest. 


"Neillsville  is  the  first  community  to 
appoint  an  associate  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  whose  work  shall  include 
both  that  of  a  civic  secretary  and  a  sec- 
retary of  commerce.  You  are  the  first 
to  merge  commercial  promotion  with  the 
great,  all  inclusive,  enterprise  of  public 
education.  When  school  superintend- 
ents, or  their  associates  and  school  prin- 
cipals, are  made  the  servants  of  the 
whole  of  the  community,  instead  of  serv- 
ing just  the  younger  half,  then  their 
position  will  in  my  opinion  be  the  high- 
est in  the  community,  and  first-rate  men 
all  over  this  country  will  be  attracted 
to  such  positions. 

"And  so  I  believe  that  the  step  you 
are  taking  will  be  far-reaching  in  its 
effect.  It  is  comparable  to  the  action  of 
that  other  Wisconsin  town,  Sauk  City, 
which  gained  national  commendation 
when  it  made  the  schoolhouse  its  civic 
headquarters  by  placing  the  ballot-box 
there,  and  officially  adding  the  function 
of  the  old  New  England  clerk  to  that  of 
school  principal." 


ICTORY    AGAINST    BILLBOARDS    IN    ILLINOIS-By 
EVERETT  L.  MILLARD 

CHAIRMAN  COMMITTEE  ON  MUNICIPAL  ART,  CITY  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  of  Illinois 
recently  delivered  an  interesting  de- 
on  on  the  regulation  of  billboards 
outdoor  advertising, 
the  case  of  Cusack  Company  vs. 
of  Chicago,  et  al.,  the  court  held 
lid  the  section  of  the  municipal  ordi- 
nce  of  Chicago,  which  requires  front- 
age consents  of  a  majority  of  the  prop- 
erty in  residence  blocks,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  billboards  and  signboards,  on  the 
ground  that  the  city  had  power  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  of  regulation  of  bill- 
boards, and  that  this  ordinance  was  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  such  power.  A 
petition  for  rehearing  has  been  filed  by 
the  billboard  company,  largely,  it  may 
be  presumed,  for  purposes  of  delay,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
court  will  reverse  itself. 

This  decision  was  not  based  on  any 
revolutionary  principle  of  allowing  aes- 
thetic considerations  alone  to  empower 
the  city  to  regulate  outdoor  advertising 
ing.  The  Illinois  court,  as  in  most  other 
states,  has  hitherto  refused  to  consider 
offenses  to  the  eye  as  subject  to  con- 
trol in  the  same  manner  as  those  to  the 
ear  and  nose. 

The  decision  is,  however,  of  national 
importance  as  a  precedent,  because  in  its 
full  application  it  means  that  a  munici- 
pality can  absolutely  prohibit  billboards 
in  residence  districts  on  utilitarian 
grounds,  if  it  so  desires.  The  require- 
ment of  frontage  consent  is  merely  the 
grant  of  a  privilege  to  property  owners 
to  waive  the  right  of  prohibition  of  such 
structures.  It  would  be  held  discrimina- 
tory and  unconstitutional  as  depriving 
property-owners  of  their  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  if  it  were  not 
based  on  the  right  of  the  municipality 
to  entirely  prohibit  boards  in  the  dis- 
tricts described.  This  right  necessarily 
follows  from  the  decision,  and  is  based 
on  established  law  protecting  the  health, 
comfort,  and  security  of  citizens,  the  ap- 


plication of  which  has,  however,  been 
broadened  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
municipality  should  be  able  to  exercise 
much  stricter  regulation  than  heretofore. 

No  testimony  was  introduced  in  the 
case  relative  to  aesthetic  considerations, 
although  the  particular  board  on  which 
the  case  arose  was  flagrantly  offensive 
to  the  public  because  it  was  situated  at 
a  turn  on  Sheridan  Road,  north  of  Lin- 
coln Park,  and  cut  off  the  view  of  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  from  all  those  going  north  on 
that  most  important  boulevard. 

The  evidence  showed  that  fires  had 
been  started  from  the  accumulation  of 
combustible  material  behind  boards ;  that 
the  boards  afforded  protection  to  disor- 
derly and  lawbreaking  persons,  and  that 
residence  districts  are  not  so  well  pro- 
tected against  fire  and  crime  as  business 
districts  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  that 
the  darkness  behind  boards  contributed 
to  immorality,  and  that  filth  and  nui- 
sances are  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
rear  of  surface  billboards,  which  dis- 
seminate diseases.  It  appeared  also  that 
women  and  children  unaccompanied  fre- 
quent streets  in  residence  districts  more 
than  in  other  districts. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  all 
these  matters  could  be  gone  into  in  de- 
termining the  reasonableness  of  the  or- 
dinance, although  the  lower  court,  in 
enjoining  the  city  from  removing  the 
board  in  question,  had  shut  out  some 
of  this  evidence  as  immaterial. 

The  existing  ordinance  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  was  passed  in  1911,  and  was  a 
considerable  improvement  on  previous 
billboard  regulations.  It  prescribed  the 
character  of  construction  of  the  board, 
so  as  to  provide  protection  from  wind 
and  fire ;  caused  them  to  be  raised  above 
the  ground  three  feet,  so  that  the  rear 
was  somewhat  visible,  and  "  prohibited 
boards  being  erected  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings. 


The.  immediate  effect  of  this  decision, 
when  made  final,  will  be  to  allow  the 
building  department  to  tear  down  some 
hundreds  of  boards  that  have  been  erect- 
ed without  such  frontage  consents  since 
the  ordinance  was  passed.  A  retroactive 
effect  of  the  ordinance  on  boards  built 
prior  to  its  passage  will  probably  be  dis- 
puted by  the  billboard  companies,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  council,  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  decision,  will  provide  further 
and  more  comprehensive  restrictions. 

The  municipal  art  committee  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago  aided  in  drawing 
up  the  present  ordinance,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  investigation  and  agitation 
that  compelled  the  building  department 
of  the  city  to  enforce  the  ordinance  and 
order  down  the  offending  board,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  injunction.  The 
law  department  of  the  city  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  credit  for  its  faithful  and 
able  work  in  conducting  the  suit. 

HAGUE  OF  WASHINGTON   MU- 
NICIPALITIES 


L 


HOME  RULE  for  cities  received 
the  main  emphasis  at  the  fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  League  of  Washing- 
ton Municipalities  held  in  Olympia, 
January  25-27.  A  strong  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Allen  Smith, 
professor  of  political  science  in  the  Unj- 
versity  of  Washington.  He  argued  that 
the  ruling  of  an  urban  community  by  a 
state  legislature  is  not  real  representa- 
tive government,  and  that  as  to  the  local 
affairs  of  a  city  the  legislature  should 
be  forbidden  to  interfere. 

To  secure  greater  home  rule  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  league  presented 
a  tentative  draft  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution.  This  was 
read  by  Austin  E.  Griffiths  of  Seattle, 
who  contended  that  in  legal  theory  and 
in  actual  practice  cities  are  the  serfs 
of  the  legislature.  Ordinances  and_  char- 
ters may  at  any  time  be  set  aside  or 
nullified  by  a  state  statute.  He  declared 
that  the  result  of  home  rule  for  the  state 
at  large  would  be  good,  since  the  legis- 
lature would  then  be  free  for  the  general 
interests  and  affairs  of  the  state. 

Discussion  brought  out  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  amendments  should  apply 
not  merely  to  communities  of  twenty 
thousand  population,  as  proposed,  but  to 
cities  of  all  classes.  In  view  of  the  con- 
servatism which  opposes  municipal  in- 
dependence in  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment, taxation,  and  business  enterprises, 
including  ownership  and  operation  of 
certain  public  utilities,  it  was  felt  that  a 
fighting  organization  should  be  formed 
to  secure  the  amendment. 

The  other  main  line  of  discussion 
concerned  municipal  budgets  and  ac- 
counting. James  F.  Leghorn  of  the  state 
Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of 
Public  Offices,  urged  that  budget  obser- 
vance should  be  compelled  by  law  and 
penalty,  that  all  proposed  expenditures 
must  be  included  in  the  budget,  that  no 
diversion  or  transfer  from  fund  to  fund 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  unforeseen 
emergency  outlays  should  only  be  al- 
lowed upon  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
council  or  city  commission. 

Governor  Ernest  Lister  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  policy  of  "pay  as  we 
go"  in  municipal  business. 
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Chart   by 
LeRoy  Hodges 


PRESENT     AND     SUGGESTED     PLAN     OF     COUNTY     GOVERNMENT     FOR     VIRGINIA     COUNTIES 

The  present  form  of  county  government  in  Virginia  is  prescribed  by  the  state  constitution.  The  suggested  plan 
is  tentative.  The  complete  separation  of  the  judiciary  from  county  administrative  affairs  is  urged.  Legislative  and 
supervisory  powers  are  vested  in  a  county  board  of  supervisors.  This  body  appoints  the  county  manager,  in  whom 
are  vested  the  administrative  powers  of  the  county. 
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PRESENT     AND     SUGGESTED     PLAN     OF     CITY    GOVERNMENT  FOR  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Attempts  to  follow  the  intricate  lines  of  control  in  the  present  plan  "show  the  people  do  not  rule."  The  suggested 
plan  of  commission-manager  control  is  made  possible  under  the  Virginia  law  of  March  13,  1914,  providing  for  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government  of  cities  of  less  than  100,000.  The  provision  of  the  state  constitution  requiring  the  direct 
election  of  certain  city  officials  prevents  the  adoption  of  a  straight-out  commission-manager  scheme. 


E 


FFICIENCY    IN     GOVERNMENT 
FOR  SOUTHERN  CITIES 


THE  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  lately  established  a  Bureau  of 
Economics  and  Public  Efficiency.  The 
purpose  of  this  bureau  is  to  render  ex- 
pert service  to  rural  and  urban  communi- 
ties of  the  South  in  their  efforts  toward 
efficient,  business-like  and  simplified  gov- 
ernment. As  far  as  the  limited  facilities 
of  the  bureau  will  permit,  it  is  planned 
to  make  social,  industrial,  and  govern- 
ment surveys  of  cities  and  communities 
and  by  other  means  to  create  civic  spirit 
of  an  active  sort  among  the  people  of 
the  South. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  is  Leroy 
Hodges,  a  recognized  expert  on  munici- 
pal affairs.  Mr.  Hodges  served  as 
assistant  director  of  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Agricultural  Co-operation 
and  later  of  the  American  Commission 
of  Municipal  Executives,  both  of  which 


made  extensive  investigations  in  Eu- 
rope. He  has  also  served  as  expert  in 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  at 
Washington. 

Already  Mr.  Hodges  has  made  several 
plans  for  simplified  municipal  and  coun- 
ty government,  and  has  shown  his  sug- 
gested changes  most  effectively  in  gra- 
phic charts. 

BETTER  HOUSING  COMPETITION 

To  encourage  the  building  of  better 
houses  for  workingmen,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Housing  Commission  has  announced 
a  competition  for  plans.  Each  set  of 
drawings  is  to  include  the  block  plan  of 
the  land  and  premises,  showing  houses, 
garden  and  lawn  plots,  walks,  entrances, 
streets;  floor  plans  of  houses — one  plan 
of  each  type  used  in  the  block;  front  and 
side  elevation  of  a  perspective  elevation 
of  each  type  of  house  and  specifications 
of  materials  of  construction  with  esti- 
mated cost. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  are  that 


an  owner  has  two  properties  near  an  in- 
dustrial district.  One  is  an  entire  rect- 
angular block  650  x  300  feet.  The  other 
is  an  inside  lot  with  a  frontage  of  100 
feet  and  depth  of  150  feet.  On  the 
larger  property  the  number  of  houses 
is  not  to  exceed  ten  to  the  acre.  On  the 
smaller  property  the  number  is  limited 
by  the  yard  and  court  areas  and  by  the 
proportion  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the 
houses — such  areas  and  proportion  to  be 
not  less  than  the  tenement  law  of  Cali- 
fornia requires. 

Houses  on  the  larger  property  shall 
be  detached  dwellings  for  the  occupancy 
of  one  family  only.  On  the  smaller 
property  each  type  of  house  is  to  be 
occupied  by  only  one  family  but  there 
may  be  four  such  houses  under  one 
roof. 

The  competition  is  to  close  on  March 
11,  and  the  prizes  are  $50,  $25,  $15,  $10; 
and  first,  second,  and  third  honorable 
mention. 
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LETTING  GEORGE  DO  IT 

T  the  hearings  of  the  United  States  Com- 
_  mission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  Den- 
er,  and  again  in  New  York,  much  was  made  of 
le  charge,  manufactured  by  the  Colorado  opera- 
)rs,  that  certain  labor  leaders  were  getting  huge 
sums.  This  charge  was  circulated  in  the  opera- 
tors' bulletins  labelled  Facts  Concerning  the 
Struggle  in  Colorado  for  Industrial  Freedom. 

Back  in  October,  John  A.  Fitch,  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY,  unearthed  this  fraud  —  put  it  up  to  the  oper- 
ators —  and  published  it  in  the  course  of  his  eigh- 
teen-page staff  article  in  December. 

IT  now  becomes  the  job  of  THE  SURVEY  to  take 
up  another  charge,  also  manufactured  and 
as  wilfully  circulated. 

The  manufacturer  of  this  other  charge  is  not  a 
Colorado  operators'  committee,  but  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Eelations.  The  circulator  is 
not  Ivy  Lee,  but  George  Creel. 


has  written  an  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  Pearson's  Magazine,  How  Tainted 
Money  Taints,  in  which  he  accuses  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg, editor  of  THE  SURVEY,  with  being  influenced 
if  not  controlled  by  the  Rockefellers  and  kindred 
interests. 

He  builds  his  case  on  the  fact  that  THE  SUR- 
VEY was  not  ready  to  condemn  the  plan  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
industrial  relations  the  moment  it  was  announced. 
Creel  gives  the  impression  that  he  reproduces  the 
SLRVEY  editorial  [October  10,  1914,  page  53] 
which  took  up  the  proposed  investigation.  "A 
finer  example  of  the  manner  in  which  tainted 
money  really  taints  could  not  be  wished,"  says 
Creel.  He  leaves  out,  however,  the  section  that 
brought  out  the  fundamental  limitation  in  any 
plan  involving  the  investigation  of  Rockefeller  in- 
dustries by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  That  sec- 
tion would  not  have  helped  his  case. 

And  to  bolster  up  his  attack,  Creel  dilates  on 
the  Rockefeller  regime  in  Colorado  ! 

Not  having  investigated  THE  SURVEY,  Creel 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  that  three  years 
ago,  before  it  was  either  profitable  or  popular, 
THE  SURVEY  investigated  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  published  in  1912  a  story  of 
the  very  things  the  men  struck  against  in  1913,— 
published  it  in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  court  pro- 
ceedings from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


BUT  Creel  must  have  seen  Mr.  Fitch's  staff 
article  on  Colorado  in  THEI  SURVEY  in  De- 
cember. That  started  off  with  an  exposure  of 
how  the  sheriff  of  Las  Animas  County  stacked 
the  August  Grand  Jury  with  men  identified  with 
the  operators  and  how  that  jury  brought  in  163 
indictments,  most  of  them  involving  charges  of 
murder,  all  of  them  against  either  union  men  or 
union  sympathizers  and  none  of  them  against 
deputy  sheriffs  in  the  pay  of  the  coal  companies. 

THE  SURVEY  held  no  brief  for  either  the  United 
Mine  Workers  or  the  operators ;  but  on  the  basis 
of  gathered  facts  summed  up  in  a  sweeping  in- 
dictment the  domination  of  the  southern  counties 
by  the  coal  companies,  of  which  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  chief ;  in  which,  in  turn, 
the  Rockefellers  hold  a  controlling  interest ;  and 
for  which — as  we  have  driven  home  for  a  year— 
their  responsibility  is  inescapable. 

Creel  even  used  the  incident  of  the  lying  bulle- 
tin about  mine  workers'  salaries  in  building  up 
his  case  against  THE  SURVEY.  He  must  have 
known  that  THE  SURVEY  exposed  that  lie,  when  he 
himself  had  failed  to  nail  it  in  his  own  articles  in 
Harper's  Weekly.  Had  he  looked  and  listened  he 
would  actually  have  seen  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission sending  notes  down  to  the  press  table 
while  he  had  Ivy  Lee  on  the  witness  stand,  to  get 
THE  SURVEY  representative  to  help  him  out  witli 
some  facts. 

CREEL  is  a  member  of  the  "personal  staff" 
of  Frank  P.  Walsh.  He  has  been  employed 
in  editorial  work  for  the  commission  at  the  be- 
hest of  Walsh.  He  has  been,  possibly  is  now,  on 
the  commission's  pay  roll.  The  commission 
furnishes  Creel  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  of 
all  its  public  hearings  and  of  the  confidential  re- 
ports of  investigators.  He  makes  magazine  arti- 
cles out  of  them  for  pay.  The  transcript  costs 
12i/>  cents  a  page,  and  the  price  of  a  day's  hear- 
ings runs  from  $25  to  $30.  Creel  lives  at  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  transcripts  are  sent  to  him  there 
under  government  frank. 

"Honest  men  are  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the 
sources  of  their  income."  "It  is  not  in  decent 
human  nature  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  one." 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  throw  Creel's  words 
back  into  his  face.  But  that  would  be  beside  the 
mark.  These  facts  are  set  down  not  to  show  the 
motive  of  Creel's  article,  but  its  source.  He  didn't 
write  the  article  because  he  was  hired  to  do  it.  He 
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wrote  it  because  he  is  the  pal  of  chairman  Walsh, 
and  thought  he  might  help  the  chairman  by  heav- 
ing a  brick  in  this  direction.  He  didn't  stop  to 
examine  the  brick,  nor  where  it  was  going  to  land. 

ALL  of  which  is  of  no  great  consequence  except 
as  it  involves  THE  SURVEY  and  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  What 
it  seems  necessary  to  say  of  Mr.  Walsh,  chair- 
man, has  no  relation  to  the  commission.  It  has 
only  to  do  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Back  in  October  when  the  Rockefeller  inquiry 
was  injected  into  the  field  of  industrial  relations, 
and  we  commented  upon  it,  we  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  all  the  more  important  that  the 
federal  inquiry  in  "scope  and  competence,  in  op- 
portunity to  prosecute  its  probe  to  the  uttermost, 
and  in  capacity  to  so  prosecute  it,  should  measure 
up  to  what  is  attempted  by  private  initiative." 
We  criticised  the  status  of  the  investigational 
work  up  to  early  summer — while  the  commission 
was  finding  itself — and  found  promise  in  the  re- 
adjustment which  transferred  field  headquarters 
to  Chicago  and  headed  up  responsibility  afresh. 
The  statement  was  based  on  observations  made 
by  three  members  of  THE  SURVEY  staff.  It  was 
in  line  with  the  voluntary  testimony  of  experi- 
enced investigators  both  on  and  off  the  commis- 
sion's staff. 

The  statement  angered  Mr.  Walsh  who  could 
think  of  no  answer  except  recrimination.  We 
asked  him  to  specify,  and  we  published  the  cor- 
respondence in  full  in  THE  SURVEY  for  November 
14.  But  there  was  one  charge  which  Mr.  Walsh 
didn't  pretend  to  back  up.  He  had  professed  him- 
self "forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  [the  editor 
of  THE  SURVEY]  were  compelled  to  publish  the 
same  at  this  particular  time  by  your  patrons  and 
masters,  and  that  you  are  ashamed  of  it."  We 
had  asked  him  specifically  what  he  meant  by  this 
charge.  He  failed  to  specify  and  we  published 
that  fact. 

AS  early  as  December  22  the  editor  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY was  notified  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mission at  its  New  York  hearings.  He  was  asked 
to  testify  on  absentee  capitalism  and  the  philan- 
thropic foundations.  He  prepared  statements  in 
good  faith  on  both  these  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  announcements  of  the  hearings,  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  subversive  influence  of  such 
foundations  and  great  wealth  over  channels  of 
publicity. 

As  THE  SURVEY  appeals  for  funds,  receives  a 
grant  of  $20,000  from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  deals  first  hand  with  industrial  rela- 
tions, a  third  statement  on  Survey  Associates 
was  prepared,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission  brought  up  his  unre- 
tracted  charges. 

The  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  was  asked  originally 
to  appear  before  the  commission  January  12.  The 
hearings  were  postponed,  and  the  next  date  was 
January  18,  and  then  January  28.  From  then  on 


the  officials  in  charge  of  the  hearings  postponec 
the  date  from  day  to  day,  in  view  of  their  crowdec 
calendar.  Meanwhile  we  heard  of  inquiries  whicl 
evidently  had  been  set  on  foot  with  the  desire  t< 
"get  something"  on  THE  SURVEY. 

In  the  three  weeks'  hearings,  however,  Mr 
Walsh  made  no  attempt  to  substantiate  his 
charges.  Friday  of  last  week,  the  day  before  th< 
hearings  closed,  an  advance  copy  of  the  Marcl 
Pearson's  came  into  our  hands,  reiterating  Mr 
Walsh's  old  charges — not  in  open  hearings,  bu 
left-handedly,  in  a  magazine  which  would  not  com< 
out  until  after  the  hearings  were  over  and  th< 
commission  had  gone. 

In  view  of  this  attack,  the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY 
went  to  the  chairman  and  demanded  a  hearing 
The  chairman  agreed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
to  call  him  to  the  stand.  Saturday  morning  Mr 
Walsh  hedged  and  withdrew  this  promise. 

THE  SURVEY  knew  nothing  of  the  creation 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  before  it  firs! 
made  application  to  Congress,  and  then  was  con 
spicuous  for  challenging  the  whole  scheme  of  in- 
corporating great  self-perpetuating  endowments 
in  ways  which  left  the  public  without  representa- 
tion or  control.  These  points  became  an  issue  be- 
fore Congress.  Some  of  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions taken  up  by  the  commission  in  New  York 
were  points  made  by  Edward  T.  Devine  as 
editor  of  THE  SURVEY  five  years  ago. 


THE  SURVEY  knew  nothing  of  the  Rocke- 
feller  Foundation's   inquiry   into  industrial 
relations  before  it  was  announced.    It  receives  no 
money  from  Mr.  Rockefeller   or   the   Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

BUT  THE  SURVEY  not  only  knew  of  the  move- 
ment to  create  a  public  commission  to  probe 
the  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  but  helped  insti- 
gate that  movement  and  push  the  bills  through 
Congress.  It  has  conceived  its  responsibility,  as 
a  piece  of  citizenship,  to  follow,  interpret,  and 
criticise  that  commission. 

The  commission  is  engaged  in  a  piece  of  work 
of  such  importance  that  we  have  devoted  more 
space  to  its  activities  during  the  past  ten  months 
than  to  any  other  one  subject  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  review  its  work  in  exactly  the  same  spirit 
as  before.  But  our  experience  draws  a  broad  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  commission  and  i 
chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh  has  endeavored  to  hamstring 
criticism  from  THE  SURVEY  by  charging  us  with 
being  "tainted."  In  Pittsburgh,  in  Calumet  and 
Paterson,  in  Wilkes  Barre  and  West  Virginia 
and  in  a  score  of  other  great  labor  controversies, 
THE  SURVEY  has  stood  up  against  stiff  knocks  first 
from  one  quarter  and  then  from  another.  The 
last  thing  we  propose  to  do  is  to  knuckle  to  a  man 
who  yells  "You're  bought!"  when  a  stroke  of  crit- 
icism is  lodged  in  his  quarter. 
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JUSTICE  AND  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  rather 
arply  criticised  for  commending  to 
IE  SURVEY  a  letter  [issue  of  January 
page  431]  which  refuses  aid  to  chari- 
ble  work  because  the  writer  is  inter- 
ed  in  more  radical  and  less  popular 
cial  plans.  I  hope  SURVEY  readers 
ow  that  ever  since  its  origin,  nearly 
•ty  years  ago,  the  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
lization  Society  has  favored  con- 
uctive  work  and  the  gift  of  opportun- 
rather  than  alms.  In  fact,  its  con- 
tution  forbids  alms,  and  I  have  had 
jch  difficulty  in  making  it  a  relief  so- 
:ty  at  all. 

I  did  not  commend  the  letter  which  I 
nt  you  because  it  refuses  support  to 
elligent  charitable  work  which  is  in- 
putably  valuable  and  which  leads  up- 
ird.     I  deplore  this,  and  I  should  not 
satisfied  with  my  life  if  I  refused  aid 
necessary,    helpful    work    because    I 
ilieved  in  more  radical  measures  which 
attractive,  dangerous,  and  doubtful. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 
Buffalo. 

RELIEF  AND  OTHER  CAUSES 

To  THE  EDITOR:     May  I  offer  a  word 
comment  on  the  letter  of  Nina  Bull 

,t  to  you  by  Mr.   Almy?     To  quote 

r.  Almy,  "I  liked  it  so  much"  that  I 
it  take  issue  with  certain  statements 

.de  by  the  writer.  Her  desire  to  give 
help  in  removing  the  causes  of  poverty 
is  admirable  but  why  "lose  patience" 
with  the  work  of  present  relief? 
"What  the  poor  need  is  not  charity  but 
a  change  in  social  conditions."  I  pro- 
test. The  poor  need  charity  and  a 
change  in  social  conditions. 

Suppose  Mrs.  Bull  should  herself  be- 
come poor  and  destitute,  would  she  con- 
sider it  a  "tragic  futility"  to  have  some 
one  extend  to  her  a  helping  hand? 
Would  she  allow  the  victims  of  present 
social  conditions  to  become  permanent- 
ly demoralized  and  die  of  privation  while 
society  is  removing  the  causes?  From 
their  point  of  view,  what  is  done  for 
them  is  not  "a  tragic  futility."  "Each 
must  serve  the  highest  good  perceived." 
Admirable.  But  let  us  not  decry  the  re- 
lief work  of  others  nor  underestimate 
the  present  needs  while  civilization  is 
making  progress. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  must  do  both, 
relieve  present  suffering  and  seek  to  re- 
move causes?  We  cannot  neglect  flood 
sufferers  until  the  nation  provides  de- 
fensive measures  against  floods.  We 
must  do  both.  I  may  be  profoundly 
convinced  that  single  tax  is  the  one  chief 
remedy  for  existing  ills.  It  may  be  my 
chief  interest.  But  ills  exist,  therefore 
ought  I  not  to  help  existing  ills  at 
least  a  little,  and  devote  all  the  rest  of 
my  surplus  to  singe  tax? 

I  would  make  the  same  comment  upon 
the  letter  by  Mrs.  Nathan.  Her  chief 
interest  is  equal  suffrage,  that  is,  for 
lurposes  of  argument,  she  takes  the 


point  of  view  of  suffragists.  I  myself 
am  a  suffragist  but  I  see  many  causes  for 
distress  which  she  does  not  enumerate 
and  I  know  that  "palliative  almsgiving" 
is  necessary  while  we  do  the  big  things. 

We  cannot  neglect  our  duty  as  citi- 
zens to  help  our  neighbors  in  distress 
simply  because  we  are  interested  in  the 
large  causes  which  promise  big  results 
in  some  distant  future.  So  far  as  we 
can,  we  must  accept  both  duties  in  such 
proportion  as  seems  wise  to  us. 

MINOT  SIMONS. 
[Minister  First  Unitarian  Church.] 

Cleveland. 

H  SUFFRAGE  AND  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  an  unexpected 
honor  that  my  recent  letter  to  THE  SUR- 
VEY [December  26]  stating  that  certain 
suffragists  are  refusing  all  aid  to  social 
work  and  are  giving  only  to  suffrage, 
should  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
"symposium"  of  suffrage  replies  [Jan- 
uary 16].  But  as  the  general  tenor 
of  the  replies  is  that  suffragists 
are  perfectly  right  and  justifiable  in 
doing  what  I  said  they  were  doing,  there 
seems  little  ground  for  so  much  excite- 
ment. I  can  only  thank  the  writers  for 
such  additional  proof  of  my  point. 
Their  justification  of  this  attitude  is  the 
prophecy  that  if  only  suffrage  can  be 
attained  every  good  thing  will  follow. 

These  suffrage  prophecies  are  very 
entertaining.  For  sixty  years  the  suf- 
fragists have  been  making  them,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  proved  false. 
They  have  included  the  following: 

Without  the  ballot  women  could  not 
achieve  the  higher  education,  opening 
of  the  professions,  control  of  her  prop- 
erty, of  her  children;  child  labor  con- 
ditions could  not  be  improved  nor 
saloons  done  away  with.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  every  one  of  these  assertions 
has  been  groundless,  but  THE  SURVEY 
tells  me  it  has  not  space  for  the  proofs, 
having  used  up  so  much  with  the  replies 
to  my  former  letter. 

The  newest  prophecy  is  that  suffrage 
will  do  away  with  war.  This  prophecy 
they  have  taken  over  from  the  Social- 
ists, who  used  it  with  great  effect — un- 
til war  broke  out !  For  the  suffragists 
to  make  it  now  is  so  absurd  that  it  is 
hard  to  take  them  seriously.  All  over  the 
country  they  are  rushing  to  hear  Christa- 
bel  Pankhurst  urge  this  country  to  go  to 
war — they  are  feting  her,  lionizing 
her,  praising  her.  She  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  National  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion which  represented  the  suffragists  of 
the  whole  United  States;  and  her  sole 
claim  to  fame  is  her  militancy.  It  is 
certainly  a  serious  offence  against  the 
peace  movement  that  it  should  be  ex- 
ploited and  made  ridiculous  by  women 
who  are  at  the  same  time  apologists  of 
militancy  and  civil  war. 

MARGARET  C.  ROBINSON. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 


"BIG  AND  LITTLE" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Burned  into  the 
hearts  of  martyrs  of  bitter  experience, 
an  ideal  becomes  a  cause.  A  leader 
springs  forth  and  formulates  it  into  a 
principle.  People  gather  to  his  support 
and  organize  a  movement.  Their  pas- 
sion for  power  and  ambition  causes 
factions,  disputes,  contentions. 

To  a  certain  extent  such  internal 
fighting  is  broadly  educational  if  it  is 
fair  and  honest.  Far  too  often,  how- 
ever, it  degenerates  into  personal  bicker- 
ings and  jealousies  that  result  in  rival 
organizations  and  endless  competition 
for  petty  supremacy. 

Oh,  the  littleness  of  big  people !  If 
the  ideal  has  progressed  at  all,  it  rolls 
along,  bumped  between  the  contending 
camps  but  still  rolling  forward  of  its 
own  true  worth.  Slowly  the  public  at 
large  are  roused  to  what  has  now  be- 
come a  "problem."  Legislation  is  intro- 
duced, lobbied  for  and  against,  and,  of- 
ten deservedly,  is  lost.  Finally,  some- 
times in  sheer  weariness  the  state  ap- 
points a  commission  with  ample  funds 
and  sweeping  powers.  At  last  progress 
seems  sure.  If  only  the  governor  will 
appoint  the  right  people,  the  whole  ques- 
tion may  be  solved  once  and  for  all. 
The  state  may  yet  be  saved ! 

More  lobbying — this  time  for  appoint- 
ments. In  ways  so  obviously  subtle  as 
to  cause  the  admiration  of  politicians, 
the  "reformers"  in  the  various  factions 
line  up  their  forces  before  the  execu- 
tive chamber.  Pressure  of  all  kinds  is 
brought  to  bear  until  the  poor  official 
must  feel  bewildered.  Most  of  the  con- 
tention is  both  for  one  candidate,  and 
against  one  or  several  others  at  the 
same  time.  Reputations  are  supplied 
and  destroyed  by  innumerable  social 
agencies  supposedly  organized  for  the 
welfare  only  of  the  "common"  people. 

And  then,  with  the  appointments  made 
and  the  commission  definitely  organized 
and  at  work,  what  happens?  Do  the 
social  workers  lay  aside  their  personal 
differences  and  offer  to  the  government 
their  whole-hearted  service  in  a  worthy 
cause?  Do  they  in  their  idealism  co- 
operate? Do  they  by  their  own  virtue 
keep  the  commission  to  the  completest 
functioning  of  its  task,  and  the  high- 
est point  of  its  social  utility? 

Alas,  the  littleness  of  big  people ! 
They  do  not. 

Facts  are  withheld  so  that  factions 
may  be  furthered:  petty  plots,  childish 
conspiracies,  sorry  schemes  are  devised 
to  push  one  set  of  thoughts  or  another 
favorably  before  the  commission.  The 
members  who  are  representatives  of 
these  thoughts  are  encouraged  to  squab- 
ble among  themselves;  sometimes  even 
to  come  to  an  open  break. 

The  work  is  blocked — the  ideal  lost 
sight  of.  Widowed  mothers  may  or 
may  not  be  assisted  by  the  state — not  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue,  but  on  the  de- 
fect of  one  or  the  other  warring  groups. 
Recreation  under  public  auspices  may 
or  may  not  progress — according  more  to 
the  people  who  are  its  advocates  than  to 
the  principles  involved.  The  care  of 
the  dependents,  delinquents,  and  defec- 
tives may  or  may  not  be  made  adequate 
— the  progress  of  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram depends  more  upon  the  success  of 
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a  faction  than  upon  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrines. 

And  so  with  all  features  of  social 
legislation.  The  littleness  of  big  people 
prevents  the  state  from  doing  big  things 
for  all  the  people. 

Social  service  is  the  plea  of  all  our 
baccalaureate  sermons.  But  alas  for 
our  illusions !  To  the  college  graduates 
who  enter  the  lists  of  the  army  of  the 
common  good  with  burning  ideals  and 
eager  zest,  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  find 
that  among  social  workers  it  is  gossip, 
not  love,  that  rules  the  world. 

Tammany  at  least  is  always  human — 
philanthropy  which  has  for  its  goal  a 
higher  humanity,  loses  the  confidence 
01  the  present  humanity  because  it  loses 
sight  of  its  goal  in  the  incessant  war- 
fare of  rival  ambitions. 

Today  one  of  our  biggest  social  prob- 
lems is' the  smallness  of  big  people.  It 
must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to  have 
true  progress. 

RICHARD  M.  NEUSTADT. 

[Sec.  Commission  to  Investigate  Pro- 
vision for  the  Mentally  Deficient.] 

New  York. 

THE  MELTING  POT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Speaking  of  the 
melting  pot,  the  phrase  describing 
America  as  the  place  in  which  the  heir- 
looms of  all  the  nations  are  to  be  melted 
down  into  the  original  undistinguishable 
material  of  which  they  all  composed — a 
situation  parallel  in  social  achievement 
to  what  it  would  be  for  art  if  the  Par- 
thenon were  dissolved  into  its  constitu- 
ent particles  of  stone,  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna reduced  to  dried  paint,  and 
Shakespeare  relegated  to  rags  and  prin- 
ters' ink — I  find  this  quotation  from  Dis- 
raeli's Coningsby: 

"Race  is  everything;  there  is  no  other 
truth.  And  every  race  must  fall  which 
carelessly  suffers  its  blood  to  become 
mixed." 

This  seems  to  me  an  extreme  state- 
ment but  better  than  the  view  that  all 
mixtures  are  equally  desirable. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 

THE  WAR  INSTINCT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  this  present  state 
of  civilization,  in  these  urgent  times  of 
almost  universal  war,  the  great  neces- 
sity of  humanity  for  cool  and  wise 
heads,  and  large  and  kind  hearts,  is  now 
most  painfully  apparent. 

To  the  few  who  hold  that  war  is  un- 
justifiable and  believe,  as  someone  has 
said,  that  there  never  was  a  war  that 
did  not  do  more  harm  than  good,  the 
present  state  t>f  opinion  and  sentiment, 
as  shown  in  current  periodicals  and  in 
general  conversation  throughout  our 
community  with  regard  to  this  present 
war.  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  "disquiet- 
ing to  the  moral  sense."  Von  Moltke 
has  said  it  was  plain  destruction;  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  that  it  was  hell,  and  yet 
we  read  and  hear  much  of  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  war  and  praises  of  the 
warlike  instinct. 

That  which  makes  the  most  plaintive 
appeal  to  sympathy  and  calls  for  the 
most  profound  pity  is  that  the  "devotion, 
self-surrender,  sacrifice  of  love,  home, 


ambition,  of  every  personal  and  selfish 
plan,  that  this  present  war  presents," 
should  be  subordinated  to  warlike  in- 
stincts. The  warlike  instinct  is  primitive 
and  barbaric;  it  is  often  the  cause,  and 
always  the  auxiliary  of  crime  and  out- 
rage; figuratively  speaking,  it  causes  the 
"sorrow  of  angels  and  the  delight  of 
devils."  We,  the  few,  assert  that  wheth- 
er it  is  exercised  in  the  cruelties  of 
war,  the  activities  of  sport,  or  in  com- 
petitive business,  it  is  a  menace  to  civili- 
zation. 

Not  until  mankind  is  led  by  moral 
principles  instead  of  primitive  instincts : 
not  until  "the  enlightened  consciousness" 
of  mankind  gains  ascendency  over  the 
spirit  of  warfare;  not  until  they  decide 
that  they  "will  have  mercy  and  not  sac- 
rifice" can  humanity  be  safe.,  "Nothing 
will  bring  peace  but  the  triumph  of  prin- 
ciple." 

AMOS  SHEPARD. 

Plantsville,  Conn. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 
OF  NEWS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Two  new  ideas  were 
suggested  to  me  the  other  day.  Many 
reasons  can  be  urged  against  their  prac- 
ticability, but  they  are  at  least  interest- 
ing. 

1.  Apply  the  principle  of  public  con- 
demnation in  some  way  to  newspapers 
as  public  carriers,  when  they  are  proved 
false  or  when  news  of  great  public  im- 
port    is    suppressed.       Not    necessarily 
"condemning"  the  whole  paper,  but  "for- 
cing right  of  way"  for  the  correct  facts 
over  certain     space     (perhaps  reserved 
for  the  purpose). 

2.  A  state  news  commission,  or  plac- 
ing newspapers  as  common  carriers  or 
public  utilities  under  the  supervision  of 
an    existing    commission,    which    would 
regulate  advertising  and  maintain  a  de- 
partment in  each  paper  for  the  compul- 
sory publication  of  its  own  bulletins. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

DRAMA  AS  A  SOCIAL  AGENCY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  asking  you  several  times  to 
cancel  my  subscription  because  of  the 
h.  c.  of  1.  but  it  seems  that  I  can't  bring 
myself  to  it  for  you  are  giving  us  all 
a  finer  and  more  indispensable  maga- 
zine every  copy. 

Mr.  Fitch's  articles  on  the  Colorado 
coal  strike  investigation  have  provided 
the  material,  otherwise  largely  lacking 
because  of  incomplete  or  partisan  re- 
port, for  some  estimate  of  the  causes, 
history,  and  proper  outcome  of  this  in- 
dustrial struggle.  This  series  with  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  as  its 
focus  is  alone  worth  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. 

And  now  you  promise  a  series  on  the 
drama  which  should  prove  of  utmost 
value  as  the  drama  as  a  social  institu- 
tion, a  social  agency,  has  not  received 
the  consideration  that  is  its  due.  I  am 
expecting  very  much  from  this  series 
as  it  comes  close  to  my  work,  a  local 
manager  of  musical  and  dramatic  at- 
tractions that  shall  be  of  real  value  to 
my  patrons.  This  suggests  the  thought 
that  among  the  new  occupations  this  is 
one  that  is  of  fascinating  interest  and 


of  the  greatest  possible  scope  in  a  so 
cial  way. 

I  would  like  to  enumerate  a  few  ol 
the  many  things  in  THE  SURVEY  thai 
have  appealed  to  me  as  of  supreme  ex- 
cellence but  it  is  quite  needless.  Ali 
I  may  add  is  that  I  trust  that  the  sub- 
stantial foundation  you  seem  to  have 
at  last  attained  may  continue  for  man; 
years  to  come. 

THEODORE  M.  FISHER. 

Colorado   Springs,  Col. 

COLORADO 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with 
very  great  interest  your  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  December  5  on  Law  and  Or- 
der in  Colorado.  I  have  wanted  to  write 
you  before  but  my  time  has  been  fully 
taken  up  with  other  matters. 

As  you  may  know  I  was  a  member  of 
a  committee  representing  the  Federal 
Council  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
state.  We  attended  the  hearings  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  and 
talked  with  a  great  many  people.  I  do 
not  see  how  your  statements  can  be  im- 
proved, and  I  believe  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  that  you  have  given 
a  very  fair  picture  of  conditions. 

The  miners  have  made  mistakes  and 
have  committed  great  crimes,  but  the 
companies  must  bear  a  very  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

SAMUEL  Z.  BATTEN. 
[Sec.    Dept.    Social    Service,    Americ 
Baptist  Pub.  Soc.] 

Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL  PROHIBITION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  seems  to  be  an 
idea  among  certain  people  that  nobody 
but  Mr.  Hobson  wants  national  prohi- 
bition. Now  it  never  helps  to  hold  opin- 
ions not  founded  on  a  survey  of  the 
subject.  Said  the  old  Greeks,  "Get  the 
facts;  face  them  and  proceed." 

The  facts  are  that  there  is  a  world 
rising  against  alcohol  and  drugs,  and  it 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  big,  national 
prohibitions. 

Several  years  ago  China  nationally 
prohibited  opium,  and  claims  thereby  to 
have  reduced  smoking  from  50  per  cent 
to  1  per  cent.  Iceland  and  Greenland 
and  Finland  have  passed  national  pro- 
hibition, Russia  is  "dry,"  and  reports 
sudden  economic  uplift,  unique  in 
world's  history.  New  Zealand  has 
well-developed  national  prohibit 
movement,  France  has  as  a  war  me 
ure,  nationally  prohibited  absinthe  and 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  the  pro- 
hibition permanent. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow  has  as 
Parliament  for  total  prohibition  whil< 
the  war  lasts.  A  liquor  dealers'  jour 
al  asserted,  last  year,  that  twenty-sev 
of  our  own  states  were  ready  to  vot< 
this  nation  "dry,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  Hobson  amendment  received  a  ma- 
jority the  first  time  it  went  before  the 
House  makes  one  believe  that  the  liquor 
dealers  are  not  far  wrong. 

In  short,  it  would  be  truer  to  sa 
"Almost  everybody  is  getting  to  want 
national  prohibition,"  than  to  call  it  a 
one-man  vagary.  I  believe  with  Robert 
A.  Woods,  that  national  prohibition  is 
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inevitable.  I  also  believe  that  it  can  be  a 
great  economic  reform,  if  it  can  come  on 
top  of  enough  education  and  be  flanked 
by  well-developed  schemes  of  recreation, 
— substitutes  for  the  saloon.  My  dis- 
tress is  this:  I  say  to  myself,  "Here, 
sailing  up  the  harbor,  is  a  reform  that 
can  bring  in  its  wake  a  real  decrease  in 
almost  all  the  evils  we  are  fighting;  and 
instead  of  rushing  to  make  it  a  great 
success,  getting  the  paraphernalia  ready, 
a  certain  kind  of  people  are  ignoring  it." 

There  is  only  one  statesmanlike  thing 
to  do  now — try  to  make  this  inevitable, 
coming  event  a  success.  To  do  this  you 
must  first  understand  the  issue.  National 
prohibition  does  not  forbid  you  to  have 
your  drink;  it  forbids  the  manufacture 
for  sale;  the  rich  man  can  distil  his  own 
wine  in  his  own  kitchen.  At  first,  this 
seems  to  invalidate  the  whole  thing,  but, 
if  you  think  deeper,  you  see  that  pri- 
vate distilling  for  private  use  only  would 
be,  as  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  says, 
Kke  reducing  the  volume  from  a  great, 
organized  flow  to  driblets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  national  pro- 
hibition is  a  movement  to  get  out  of 
politics  the  liquor  interests;  to  take  out 
of  a  great  vice  big  private  profits  (make 
them  illegal)  ;  and  to  remove  extreme 
accessibility,  that  is,  abolish  the  saloon, 
continually  wooing  to  its  shining  counter 
the  very  person  you  want  to  protect,  the 
boy. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

RUSSIA'S  VODKA  REVENUE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  interview  with  Mr.  Hiller  on 
Prohibition  in  Russia,  until  I  came  to 
the  point  where  he  said  that  Russia  was 
giving  up  a  revenue  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Just  think,  a  tax  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  from  one  industry  in  a 
country  whose  total  wealth  is  less  than 
one-third  of  ours,  and  whose  postoffice 
receipts  are  less  than  40  million  dollars 
per  year.  Surely  such  a  statement  would 
not  pass  the  English  censorship,  and 
should  not  pass  your  editorial  rooms. 

We  hear  that  with  the  stroke  of  the 
pen  a  vast  drunken  population  has  been 
changed  to  a  sober,  moral,  and  industri- 
ous one  in  a  few  weeks.  We  hear  that 
where  the  Jews  have  been  murdered  for 
years,  and  Poles  and  Finns  repressed 
for  decades,  are  all  at  once  to  be  pro- 
tected and  liberated.  If  Russia  can  do 
this,  I  cheerfully  join  the  world  and 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  But  be- 
fore we  kiss  and  embrace  her,  let  us  put 
her  on  trial  for  a  while. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  of  national 
prohibition,  experiments  in  other  coun- 
tries should  be  of  value,  but  they  want 
to  be  correctly  reported,  and  when  we 
find  such  magnified  statements  in  one 
part  of  a  report,  we  naturally  feel  that 
the  balance  is  exaggerated.  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Mr.  Hiller  were  correct,  I  should  say  we 
would  want  a  longer  experiment  before 
concluding  what  could  be  done  in  this 
country. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
country  entering  into  war  is  sobered,  as 
is  shown  by  the  quieting  of  internal  dis- 
turbances which  were  breeding  not  only 
in  Russia  but  in  the  other  belligerent 


countries,  and  you  will  find  that  without 
the  use  of  the  ukase  their  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  has  also  been 
very  much  reduced  and  drunkenness  less- 
ened. 

Your  endorsement  of  Mr.  Killer's 
statement  also  needs  some  explanation. 
It  has  been  answered  by  a  statement 
from  the  British  licensed  trade  organi- 
zation that  had  made  inquiry  into  the 
habits  of  persons  80  years  of  age  and 
over,  120  of  whom  had  passed  the  cen- 
tury mark,  whose  deaths  were  reported, 
or  to  whom  if  living  public  reference 
had  been  made.  On  September  20,  1913, 
1,408  such  cases  had  been  recorded. 
Every  one  of  them  reported  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  moderation. 

Reports  of  this  kind,  however,  the 
same  as  the  report  of  what  Russia  has 
so  miraculously  done,  need  further  ex- 
amination, for  most  of  these  cases  may 
have  been  persons  who  began  taking  al- 
cohol late  in  life,  when  even  physicians 
opposed  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  advised 
patients  "to  take  a  little  wine  for  thine 
stomach's  sake  and  thine  oft  infirmities," 
and  that  it  can  be  so  taken  with  benefit 
is  generally  acknowledged. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  in  four 
prohibition  states  (one  recently  again 
returned  to  license)  from  July  1,  1913, 
to  June  30,  1914,  the  number  of  illicit 
distilleries  reported  for  seizure  was 
2,677,  which  is  nearly  four  times  the 
total  number  of  licensed  distilleries  in 
this  country.  If  after  half  a  century 
the  federal  government  has  not  been 
able  to  make  more  inroads  on  illicit  dis- 
tilling than  to  find  in  four  prohibition 
states — one-tenth  of  our  population — 
nearly  2,700  stills,  what  must  we  expect 
if  supervision  be  withdrawn,  as  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Hobson  bill,  by  permitting 
manufacture  or  importation  for  one's 
own  use? 

Let  us  recall  the  days  of  two  or  three 
generations  ago  when  spirits  were  home- 
made, and  compare  the  percentage  of 
drunkenness  in  this  country  with  what 
we  are  having  today,  and  what  would 
be  the  result  if  every  farmhouse  was 
allowed  to  have  its  still,  for  even  with- 
out the  use  of  still  or  kettle,  with  the 
assistance  of  nature  alone  any  peasant 
can  make  alcohol.  The  juices  of  any 
fruit  containing  saccharine  will  naturally 
produce  enough  alcohol  to  preserve  it, 
and  much  more  than  is  necessary  for 
intoxication.  In  countries  where  there 
is  no  fruit,  merely  grape  sugar  put  into 
water  will  ferment  and  produce  alcohol. 
•Therefore,  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
country  is  not  safer  in  putting  legal 
regulation  on  the  use  of  alcohol  than  in 
attempting  to  prohibit  its  use — whether 
the  latter  would  not  increase  rather  than 
diminish  its  consumption. 

State  prohibition  we  know  has  been  a 
failure.  The  pioneer  state  of  Maine  has 
had  prohibition  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
yet  the  consumption  of  spirits  if  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  saloons,  is  more 
than  it  is  in  the  two  neighboring  states 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  com- 
bined. Maine  has  practically  no  immi- 
gration— often  claimed  to  increase  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages — as  is  shown 
by  its  growth,  which  has  been  less  than 
one-eleventh  of  the  average  growth  of 


population  in  the  United  States  since  she 
introduced  state  prohibition. 

In  arguing  recently  with  an  anti-pro- 
hibition friend  he  stated  that  the  lives 
of  many  more  people  were  shortened  by 
over-indulgence  in  eating  than  in  drink- 
ing. I  said,  yes,  but  the  one  requires 
the  advice  of  a  doctor,  with  which  the 
state  is  not  concerned,  and  the  other 
often  that  of  the  policeman.  Therefore 
the  state  is  justified  in  every  way  to 
limit  its  use,  and  even  to  prevent  it  en- 
tirely if  it  becomes  too  dangerous,  if 
that  were  possible. 

But  in  preventing  a  custom  which  has 
been  in  vogue  for  centuries,  the  moder- 
ate drinker,  the  1,408  above  quoted,  will 
say,  as  one  said  to  Ingersol,  "You  ask 
me  to  give  up  my  religion  but  you  offer 
me  nothing  in  its  stead" — unless  it  be,  as 
it  has  developed  in  some  of  the  prohibi- 
tion states  where  the  law  is  more  suc- 
cessfully enforced,  an  increased  con- 
sumption for  various  kinds  of  stimulat- 
ing drugs.  Whether  this  is  to  improve 
conditions,  time  will  tell. 

J.  G.  SCHMIDLAPP. 

Cincinnati. 


[Mr.  Hiller  was  misquoted  in  the  in- 
terview to  which  Mr.  Schmidlapp  refers, 
published  in  the  issue  for  December  26, 
1914,  page  327.  He  said  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  got  from  the  liquor 
trade  a  yearly  revenue  of  a  billion  rub- 
les; we  misquoted  him  as  saying  dollars, 
about  doubling  the  amount,  and  our 
apologies  are  due  Mr.  Hiller  for  the 
error.  The  actual  figures  are  stagger- 
ing enough  without  any  unconscious 
exaggeration.  The  Statesman's  Year 
Book  for  1914  gives  the  Russian  revenue 
from  the  taxation  and  sale  of  spirits 
for  1912  at  873,591,143  rubles,  or  about 
$450,000,000;  and  the  proposed  revenue 
for  1914  at  990,465,000  rubles,  or  about 
$510,000.000.— EDITOR.] 

PROHIBITION 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  You  will  please  con- 
tinue sending  THE  SURVEY  to  me  at  the 
expiration  of  the  subscription  term.  I 
must  confess  that  after  two  years  of 
careful  reading,  it  does  grip  me  forcibly. 
I  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
the  fair  manner  in  which  you  have  treat- 
ed the  pros  and  cons  of  prohibition.  I 
hasten  to  renew  my  subscription  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  left  by  William  H.  Leech 
of  the  City  Evangelization  Union  of 
Seattle  who,  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1914,  discontinued  his  subscrip- 
tion because  he  is  "disappointed  with  the 
apparently  luke-warm  attitude"  of  THE 
SURVEY  "toward  the  great  campaign 
against  intemperance  and  the  licensed 
saloon." 

I  have  been  a  social  worker  in  the 
past  and  am  a  social  worker  in  the  pres- 
ent and  still  continue  my  club  of  boys 
at  the  Union  Bethel  Settlement  of  this 
city. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
my  position  in  the  trenches  as  Mr.  Leech 
leaves.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
good  work  of  THE  SURVEY  will  continue. 

C.  WUNDER. 

[Publicity  Department,  National  Whole- 
sale Liquor  Dealers'  Assn.] 
Cincinnati. 
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SOME  NEW  PERIODICALS  OF  THE 
NEW  YEAR 

Social  Hygiene  is  announced  as 
a  quarterly  to  be  published  by  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
The  first  issue  contains  important  pa- 
pers on  the  scope  and  problems  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement,  considering 
them  from  various  angles — educational, 
racial,  and  legal. 

Especially  valuable  for  reference  are 
the  sections  under  the  heading  The 
Library,  and  Law  Notes.  The  former 
will  present  short  articles  on  the 
literature  of  the  movement,  reviews  of 
books,  and  announcements  of  publica- 
tions. The  latter  is,  in  this  issue,  a 
resume  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
social  hygiene  considered  by  various 
states  during  1914.  The  subscription 
price  is  $2  to  non-members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 105  West  40th  Street,  New 
York. 


"World  Outlook  aims  to  be  a  journal 
of  the  future,"  say  editorial  announce- 
ments in  the  first  issue  of  this  paper. 
The  work  of  yesterday  will  be  mention- 
ed only  when  affording  "vital  lessons 
for  the  work  of  tomorrow."  Avowedly 
missionary  in  character,  the  paper  in- 
terprets the  word  "missionary,"  as  not 
only  the  propaganda  of  all  denomina- 
tions but  also  "every  movement  of  re- 
ligion, commerce,  and  politics  which 
means  sane  Christian  progress." 

World  Outlook  will  be  a  record  of 
transformations;  a  forum  for  the  de- 
bate of  important  questions.  The  first 
issue  takes  Africa  to  illustrate  trans- 
formation through  commercial,  indus- 
trial, political  and  religious  factors. 
In  the  forum,  the  question,  "Is  a  world 
federation  practicable?"  is  debated  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  Edward  A.  Ross, 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
and  others.  Cuts  are  numerous  and 
most  attractive.  The  paper  is  publish- 
ed at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at 
$2  a  year. 


The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  has  substituted  for  its  former 
weekly  bulletins  a  monthly  pamphlet 
with  the  purpose  of  conducting  its  pub- 
licity as  a  definite  part  of  its  construc- 
tive program.  The  issue  for  January 
consists  of  a  report  on  budgetary  de- 
velopment in  New  York  city.  Later 
issues  will  contain,  it  is  announced,  an 
analysis  of  the  1915  budget  of  New  York 
city,  a  discussion  of  the  state  budget, 
the  city  as  employer,  and  the  city  as 
purchaser.  The  subscription  price  is 
$5  a  year. 


The  Menorah  Journal,  of  which  the 
issue  for  January  is  the  first,  will  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  thirty-five  and 
more  Menorah  Associations  in  colleges 
of  this  country  from  Harvard  to  Texas 
University.  The  journal  will  aid  the  so- 
cieties in  their  aim  of  promoting  Jewish 
knowledge,  ideals,  culture,  and  idealism, 
and  of  studying  contemporary  Jewish 
conditions  and  problems.  It  will  also 
help  to  extend  the  library  facilities  for 
such  study. 

The  Intercollegiate  Menorah  Asso- 
ciation is  planning  the  publication 


at  an  early  date,  of  Menorah  Classics, 
treasures  of  Jewish  literature  from  the 
Bible  to  Bialik.  The  journal  is  pub- 
lished at  600  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  at  $1  a  year. 

TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

As  a  result  of  the  various  confer- 
ences held  by  the  Committee  on  Prac- 
tical Training  for  Public  Service,  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, a  permanent  organization  is  now 
being  formed,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Training  for  Public  Service. 

Its  purposes  are  to  develop  such  train- 
ing in  universities  and  other  educational 
institutions,  to  formulate  ethics  of  pub- 
lic service  and  emphasize  its  opportuni- 
ties as  a  career,  and  to  co-operate  with 
governmental  bodies  for  further  train- 
ing of  men  now  in  public  service. 

The  scope  of  work  which  has  already 
occupied  the  committee  indicates  the 
field  for  the  new  organization.  It  was 
discussed  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Septem- 
ber 19,  1914,  by  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  committee.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  addressing  him 
at  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service  at  Philadelphia  started  a  new 
chapter  of  its  history  when  it  opened 
after  the  holidays.  Lydia  C.  Lewis,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  and  has 
had  social  training  and  experience  both 
here  and  in  England,  is  in  charge  as 
dean,  giving  her  entire  time  to  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  the  school  and  to 
the  supervision  of  field  work.  William 
O.  Easton,  who  has  been  director  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  duties  elsewhere, 
remains  active  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  direction  of  which  Prof.  Carl 
Kelsey  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  chairman.  The  other  members 
are  leading  Philadelphia  social  workers. 

There  are  in  the  school  this  year 
about  thirty  students  taking  the  full 
training  course,  about  twenty-five  tak- 
ing courses  as  part  of  the  training  they 
are  receiving  elsewhere  and  a  number 
of  auditors.  The  school  is  now  in  its 
own  quarters  at  425  South  Fifteenth 
Street,  the  annex  to  the  Charities  Build- 
ing, where  it  is  close  to  the  larger  so- 
cial agencies  of  the  city. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMISSIONS 

Exceptional  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  neighborhood  improvement  as- 
sociations has  recently  been  shown  by 
President  Marcus  M.  Marks,  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  city, 
in  appointing  twelve  neighborhood  com- 
missions, each  composed  of  twelve  citi- 
zens chosen  to  represent  a  section  in 
which  a  neighborhood  association  ex- 
ists. The  plan  is  that  these  commis- 
sions will  act  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween their  neighborhoods  and  the  city 
government  in  all  matters  of  local  im- 
provement. The  chairmen  of  the 
twelve  commissions  have  been  formed 
into  a  borough-wide  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Manhattan  Commission. 

President  Marks  hopes  that  both  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  and  the 
borough  officials  will  use  the  local  com- 
missions to  get  advice  and  information 
on  local  questions  from  each  other. 


JOTTINGS 


Sarah  N.  Cleghorn,  well  known  to  SURVIB 
readers,  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  chil 
labor  belt  in  South  Carolina  whence  sli 
sends  this  to  the  New  York  Tribune : 

The  golf-links  lie  so  near  the  mill 

That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 

And  watch  the  men  at  play. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  hs 
decided,  7  to  2,  that  women  who  are  object 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  federal  whit 
slave  (Mann)  law  may  also  be  principal 
in  the  conspiracy  and  be  punished  as  sucl 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  had  man- 
complaints  of  blackmail  of  men  charge 
with  violating  the  law,  which  prohibit 
taking  women  from  one  state  to  anothe 
for  immoral  purposes. 
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The  first  building  in  Ohio  entirely 
by  convict  labor  was  recently  complete 
at  Columbus.  It  is  an  office  building  foj 
the  state  board  of  administration.  Th» 
use  of  penitentiary  labor  saved  the  stat 
$18,000;  the  architect's  estimate  of  buildin 
cost  was  $40,000,  and  the  board  spent  on! 
$22,000. 


Leading  American-Italian   educators,  1 
erary  and  business  men  are  the  foundet 
of  the  Union  League  of  Italian-Americas 
of  the  United  States,  recently  organized 
New  York/city.     The  object  of  the  leagu 
is  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship  amon 
Italians  in  America.    The  president  is  Job 
J.  Freschi  and  the  offices  are  at  391  Eai 
149th  Street. 


In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Milwaukee  As 
sociated  Charities,  the  Merchants'  and  Matk 
ufacturers'  Association  of  that  city  is  plac 
ing  1,000  glass  contribution  boxes  in  th 
retail  stores  of  the  association.  The  boxe 
are  to  be  set  up  in  conspicuous  places  wit 
signs  urging  patrons  of  the  shops  to  con 
tribute. 


The  report  of  the  New  York  City  Boar 
of  Estimate's  Committee  on  Inquiry  into  th 
Departments  of  Health,  Charities,  and  Belle- 
vue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  written  by  Henrj 
C.   Wright,   has   been    isssued   as   a   bound 
volume  of  788  pages.     Copies  may  be 
of  Leo  Arnstein,  City  Hall.     Various 
tions  of  the  report  were  reviewed  in  T: 
SURVEY  as  they  were  brought  out  in  pa: 
phlet  form  last  winter. 

REGENT    PAMPHLETS 

The  Truth  About  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  McAlester.  By  Convict  No.  6000.  Chris- 
topher Publishing  House,  Boston. 


High  Cost  of  Child  Labor.  The  exhibit 
handbook  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Metal-mine  Accidents  in  the  United 
States,  1913.  Technical  paper  94.  Cora- 
piled  by  Albert  H.  Fav-  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washing* 
D.  C. 


Report  on  Special  Examination  of  the 
Accounts  and  Methods  of  the  Office  of 
Coroner  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Directed 
by  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  mayor.  Of- 
fice of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  New 
York  citv. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

\Y  ARS  MAY  come  and  panics  may  go  but 
unemployment  has  gone  on  forever,  says 
Professor  Seager — or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  seasons  and  the  fashions  keep  it  going 
even  in  times  of  piping  prosperity.  The 
way  out  is  through  unemployment  insur- 
ance, which  passes  it  around  among  the 
men  in  a  trade  instead  of  letting  it  crush 
down  on  a  few.  Substitutes  a  general 
gentle  rain  for  a  strictly  local  cloudburst. 
Page  553. 

QERMAN  typesetters  in  New  York  city 
have  in  their  union  the  nearest  American 
approach  to  unemployment  insurance.  Out- 
of-work  benefits  with  them  and  with  some 
other  unions  have  stood  up  well  under  this 
winter's  heavy  strain.  Page  549. 

£}  RANCHES  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Par- 
ty have  been   formed  in   seven  cities. 
Page  549. 

POSSIBLE  political  opposition  is  said  to 
be  about  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  pass- 
ing a  widows'  pension  bill  in  New  York. 
Advocates  of  the  measure  had  things  pretty 
much  to  themselves  at  the  hearing  last 
week.  Page  547. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  state  Children's 
Commission  has  rendered  a  report  that 
Dr.  Hart  finds  wise  and  comprehensive.  The 
state  has  a  high  percentage  of  children  in 
institutions,  less  than  half  of  whom  are  nor- 
mal. And  two  of  its  small  cities  have  in- 
fant mortality  rates  greater  than  crowded 
New  York's.  Most  important  of  the  rec- 
ommendations is  the  proposal  of  a  central 
board  to  have  charge  of  all  child  welfare 
activities  in  the  state.  Page  551. 

J)R.  GORGAS  found  that  overcrowding, 
curse  of  great  cities,  was  a  fruitful 
cause  of  contagious  disease  at  the  Trans- 
vaal mines  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Page  556. 

JTRIENDS  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Massachusetts  are  looking  round  for  some 
possible  explanation  of  Governor  Walsh's 
failure  to  reappoint  Mrs.  Sheffield  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charity.  Mr.  Hartma 
raises  the  question  whether  the  motive 
political  and  whither  it  is  leading  in 
composition  of  the  various  boards  charg 
with  responsibility  for  the  state's  ward 
Page  552. 

350  organizations  interested  in 
welfare  of  the  city  are  represented 
a  central  clearing  house  established  by  f 
mayor  of  St.  Louis.    Page  551. 

MINETY-THREE  City  College  boys 

New  York  formed  a  "poison  squad"  fo 
experiments  by  the  State  Commission 
Ventilation.  To  date  the  indications  ar 
that  temperature  has  more  effect  tha 
purity  of  air  on  efficiency  of  mind  and  body 
Page  555. 
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•EPHTHAH'S  GREAT,   GREAT, 
GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

IT  WAS  Mayor  Gaynor  who  as- 
many  of  the  housekeeping  diffi- 
ies  of  New  York  to  the  lack  of 
»rs  for  the  cool  storage  of  vege- 
2s  and  the  like.  Nor  have  tenements 
with  wide-mouthed  trunks  and 
chests  and  glory-holes,  such  as  one 
generation  after  another  have  foraged 
among  in  getting  up  amateur  plays. 

It  was  therefore  the  little  shops  up 
and  down  Grand  Street,  and  on  the 
cross  streets,  and  even  the  pushcarts, 
that  were  raided  for  cheese  cloth,  and 
rope,  and  plumber's  washers,  and  sealing 
wax  of  many  colors,  by  Esther  Peck, 
propertyman,  and  all  those  who  assisted 
in  preparing  for  Jephthah's  Daughter,  a 
biblical  festival  in  three  parts  with 
which  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  was 
opened  last  week  at  466  Grand  Street. 
For,  while  the  tiny  new  theater  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail  of  mechanical 
equipment,  costumes,  properties,  music, 
orchestration,  acting  are  all  attributable 
to  the  Henry  Street  festival  groups  and 
dramatic  clubs  which  from  now  on  will 
be  known  as  the  Neighborhood  Players. 

Tiny  comrades  pulled  threads  to  make 
the  fringe;  costume  designers  and  mak- 
ers, fashioners  of  jewelry,  painters  and 
composers,  musicians  and  seamstresses, 
producers  and  directors  all  contributed 
in  varying  degrees.  The  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  is  to  offer  in  its  workshops 
instruction  in  the  various  arts  and  trades 
connected  with  stage  production. 

For  eight  years  the  members  of  the 
classes  under  the  inspiration  of  Alice 
and  Irene  Lewisohn  and  their  colleagues 
have  presented  seasonal  festivals  and 
pantomimes  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Nurses  Settlement,  and  at  Clinton  Hall 
such  plays  as  The  Shepherd,  by  Olive 
Til  ford  Dargan,  and  the  Silver  Box, 
by  John  Galsworthy. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  will 
be  given  up  to  more  considerable  plays; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  to  pro- 
grams of  special  interest  to  children; 
and  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  moving  pictures,  camera 
talks,  folk  songs  and  dances,  marion- 
ettes and  music  will  run  continuously 
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from  half  past  one  to  eleven.  In  this 
way  the  new  playhouse  will  parallel  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  the  gen- 
eral working  scheme  of  the  vaudeville- 
movies,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  op- 
portunity for  the  release  of  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  the  people  themselves. 

Jephthah's  Daughter,  arranged  for 
the  opening  production,  was  thus  "woven 
out  of  the  traditions  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." The  chorus  processionals,  the 
dances  planned  on  archaic  forms,  and 
the  oriental  costumes  and  settings,  com- 
bined with  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
conveyed  the  spirit  of  tribal  days  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Altogether  music  and 
dance  and  color  were  part  of  the  dower 
brought  to  New  York  by  the  stranger. 

Said  Miss  Wald  before  the  curtains 
were  drawn  the  opening  night: 

"Above  the  din  of  industrialism  and 
the  roar  of  machinery  of  the  city,  there 
rises  the  hope  that  a  community  play- 
house identified  with  its  neighborhood, 
may  recapture  and  hold  something  of 
the  poetry  and  the  idealism  that  belong 
to  its  people — not  to  cling  to  meaning- 
less fealties  because  they  are  old  and 
solemn,  but  in  order  to  save  from  ruth- 
less destruction  precious  inheritances 
and  also  to  open  wide  the  door  of  op- 
portunity for  the  messages,  in  drama 
and  picture  and  story  and  song,  that 
reflect  the  moral  and  social  and  art 
convictions  of  our  times." 


T 


HE    CASE    FOR    WIDOWS'    AID 
IN  NEW  YOHK 


THE       NEIGHBORHOOD       PLAYHOUSE      OF 
THE     HENRY     STREET     SETTLEMENT 


JUDGE  AARON  J.  LEVY,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers,  opened 
the  joint  House  and  Senate  hearing  on 
the  matter  last  week  with  a  familiar  lit- 
tle poetical  gem  about  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle.  And  to  close  it,  he 
turned  off  the  lights  in  the  Assembly 
chamber  and  produced  a  motion  picture 
showing  in  three  reels  what  lurid  things 
happen  to  widows  and  their  children. 
Between  these  features,  there  were  sub- 
stantial arguments  for  public  aid  of  de- 
pendent widows  with  children. 

The  committees  gave  no  indication  of 
their  attitude,  but  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  public  aid  predicted  that  bills  will  be 
reported  out  within  a  week. 

The  chief  element  of  doubt  is  said  to 
be  political.  William  R.  Hearst  has 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  as  knight  errant 
for  all  widows,  and  his  well-heralded  ar- 
rival in  the  midst  of  the  situation 
brought  its  counter-irritant  in  stiff  op- 
position by  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Al- 
bany, the  Republican  chief.  Another 
political  aspect  is  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
ty boards  of  child  welfare,  proposed  in 
three  of  the  four  widows'  pension  bills, 
would  substantially  reduce  the  impor- 
tance of  the  existing  township  super- 
visors of  the  poor,  and  these  petty  of- 
ficials are  reckoned  a  valuable  asset  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  only  opposition  at  the  hearing 
was  by  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
city  fiscal  authorities,  who  fear  a  pen- 
sion law  will  make  heavy  demands  on 
the  city  treasury,  and  were  given  per- 
mission to  file  a  brief  on  the  subject  af- 
ter they  have  studied  it  further;  and  by 
representatives  of  three  real  estate  ex- 
changes. The  real  estate  men  held 
every  feature  of  the  bills  now  in  com- 
mittee to  be  Socialistic,  in  violation  of 
the  home  rule  law  and  an  invitation  to 
the  war  widows  of  Europe  to  flock  to 
these  parts  and  establish  a  residence. 
Finally,  after  lively  clashes  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  they  recom- 
mended that  if  we  must  have  this  Social- 
istic or  paternalistic  and  wholly  extrava- 
gant thing  at  the  expense  of  overburden- 
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ed  taxpayers,  let  it  be  in  the  form  of 
federal  pensions  for  widows. 

Their  testimony  met  prompt  and  con- 
tinuous rebuttal.  John  J.  Henley,  speak- 
ing in  favor  of  widows'  pensions  on  be- 
half of  700,000  men  and  women  affili- 
ated with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
declared  that  he  could  see  nothing  so- 
cialistic in  the  bills  and  that  he  for  one 
would  not  be  appearing  in  support  of 
them  or  of  any  other  measure  that 
could  be  so  characterized.  Judge  Levy 
termed  the  proposal  for  federal  widows' 
pensions  as  the  most  extravagant  de- 
parture from  the  home  rule  principle 
ever  proposed.  Helen  M.  Bosworth,  of 
the  National  Women's  Republican  As- 
sociation, convulsed  the  chamber  when 
she  said  with  the  utmost  good  nature 
that  if  the  real  estate  market  is  no 
stronger  than  the  speakers  it  sent  to  this 
hearing,  it  must  be  in  a  bad  way.  And 
Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  asked  to 
be  heard  not  only  as  spokesman  for  90,- 
000  women  who  stand  for  keeping  chil- 
dren with  their  mothers,  but  as  a  real 
estate  owner  who  wanted  to  pension  the 
children  in  order  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money — pensions  are  cheaper  than 
courts  and  institutions. 

So  much  for  the  opposition  and  the  re- 
plies to  it. 

QUTSTANDING  features  of  the 
affirmative  side  were  the  description 
of  a  very  interesting  pension  plan  by 
the  fraternal  order  of  Red  Men,  and  the 
sweeping  force  of  the  appeal  by  settle- 
ment residents.  Speaking  for  the  latter, 
John  L.  Elliott  and  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 
brushed  aside  questions  of  state  policy, 
of  administration  by  existing  poor  au- 
thorities vs.  new  boards  of  child  welfare 
and  such  like  matters  of  technique  and 
statecraft,  and  considered  the  need  for 
pensions  in  terms  of  the  lives  of  their 
most  helpless  friends  and  neighbors. 

Dr.  Elliott  told  of  the  40  to  75  wom- 
en who  come  every  working  day  to  the 
little  employment  office  at  Hudson  Guild, 
of  which  he  is  head  worker.  Last  year 
jobs  were  found  for  over  five  hundred, 
half  of  them  widows.  One  of  these 
leaves  her  home  at  five  to  get  to  her 
work  at  six  in  the  morning.  She  quits 
at  five  and,  to  earn  a  trifle  more,  cooks 
supper  for  another  woman.  Finally,  at 
six  in  the  evening  she  goes  home  to 
cook  and  care  for  her  children.  This 
widow  was  not  in  exceptional  plight,  he 
said,  the  same  situation  is  forced  on 
many  women  in  caring  for  the  children 
they  have  brought  into  the  world. 

But  he  was  concerned  even  more  with 
the  children.  Read  any  vice  report,  talk 
with  any  vice  investigator,  said  Dr. 
Elliott,  and  you  will  see  what  becomes 
of  the  widows'  daughters.  The  mothers 
are  so  obsessed  with  the  need  for  work 
that  they  cannot  keep  their  minds  on 
their  children.  It  is  characteristic  for 
them  to  have  a  haunting  sense  that  some- 
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one  is  following  them  around  to  take 
away  their  jobs.  They  work  and  worry 
and  break  down  in  mind  and  body  and 
then  they  have  to  do  violence  to  the  best 
that  is  in  them  and  put  their  children 
in  institutions.  Dr.  Elliott's  appeal  was 
for  help  for  these  women  in  our  midst 
who  do  the  hardest  work  for  the  least 
pay  and  whose  hard  case,  he  said,  pri- 
vate institutions  have  been  unable  to  re- 
lieve for  forty  years. 

An  imposing  array  of  social  and  re- 
ligious agencies  were  announced  as  rep- 
resented on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Local 
Boards  of  Child  Welfare  for  which  Dr. 
Elliott  spoke:  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture,  the  Hudson  Guild,  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  Association  of 
Neighborhood  Workers,  recreation  in- 
terests, United  Hebrew  Charities, 
Brooklyn  United  Neighborhood  Guild, 
People's  Institute,  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Church  of  the  Ascension,  Brook- 
lyn Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
and  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  spoke  for  the  As- 
sociation of  Neighborhood  Workers  of 
New  York  city,  which  includes  sixty  set- 
tlements and  similar  agencies.  The  as- 
sociation is  pledged  to  the  principle  of 
widows'  pensions  but  is  content  to  leave 
the  form  of  the  bill  to  the  Legislature. 
For  sixteen  years  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  has 
lived  in  an  industrial  neighborhood,  and 
her  conviction  that  help  is  needed  in  this 
form  has  strengthened  year  by  year. 
The  widows  are  trapped,  she  said.  If 
they  go  out  to  work,  they  can't  care  for 
their  children.  And  if  they  stay  home 
and  care  for  their  children,  they  can't 
earn  the  money  to  feed  them  with. 

But  it  is  even  more  a  question  of  the 
children  than  of  the  widows,  and  she  be- 
lieved the  function  of  the  legislature 
was  at  bottom  very  much  like  that  of  a 
settlement,  which  might  be  defined  as 
making  the  life  of  our  state  better  for 
this  generation  of  children  and  better 
still  for  the  next.  There  are  four  ways 
of  meeting  the  widow's  problem :  by  pri- 
vate charity,  which  Mrs.  Simkhovitch 


held  has  not  been  sufficient;  by  institu- 
tions, "in  which  neither  you  nor  I  want 
our  children  placed;"  by  neglect;  and 
by  governmental  aid.  The  time  has 
come,  she  argued,  when  we  must  give 
governmental  aid. 

rJ"'HE  Improved  Order  of  Red 

had  some  very  definite  experience 
contribute  from  their  own  pension  plan. 
Their  speakers  were  William  D.  Stevens 
of  Syracuse  for  the  31,000  members  in 
New  York  state,  James  T.  Rogers  of 
Binghamton — ex-leader  of  the  House  in 
which  he  spoke — for  the  half  million 
members  in  the  whole  country,  and  ex- 
Senator  Green  of  Binghamton,  chai 
man  of  the  National  Orphans'  Board 
the  order. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Red  Men  d< 
ed  to  care  for  the  widows  and  orpha; 
of  their  dead  members.  Instead  of 
building  an  institution  as  other  fraternal 
orders  had  done  they  gave  pensions  to? 
the  widows  or,  in  the  case  of  full  or- 
phans, paid  for  their  care  in  good  fam 
ilies.  Originally  the  administration  o: 
the  plan  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
national  board,  but  this  has  been  super- 
seded by  state  boards  of  five  members, 
each  having  a  zone  in  which  he  can  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  the  order's  wards. 

So  well  has  the  plan  worked,  Mr. 
Green  maintained,  that  the  Red  Men  are 
campaigning  for  widows'  pension  laws 
in  many  states  so  that  all  o-rphans  ma; 
be  as  well  cared  for  as  Red  Men's  or- 
phans. They  are  solidly  behind  the  Hill 
bill  (one  of  three  providing  county 
boards  of  child  welfare),  and  in  fact 
drafted  it. 

Mrs.  William  Einstein  spoke  briefly 
as  "the  mother  of  the  widowed  mothers' 
bill"  which  she  had  advocated  before  the 
State  Conference  of  Chanties  and  Cor- 
rections in  1909. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  described  the 
commission's  bill  and  the  boards  of  child 
welfare,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  am 
read  cases  from  the  commission's  volu- 
minous report,  distributed  at  the  hearing 
for  the  first  time.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  told  of  hi 
trip  abroad  to  study  European  pens! 
plans.  Michael  Walsh  of  Yonkers,  rep- 
resenting the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul' 
Society  of  Westchester  County,  held  that 
"it  is  cruel  and  wrong  to  take  a  child 
away  from  its  mother  and  put  it  into 
an  institution." 

Judge  Levy  summed  up.  The  com- 
mission of  which  he  is  chairman,  h« 
said,  would  make  any  reasonable  con-1 
cessions  as  to  amounts  of  pensions,  as 
to  the  length  of  residence  required  be- 
fore the  pension  may  be  granted  and  as 
to  various  other  points.  They  would  ac- 
cept any  of  the  bills  now  in  committee, 
except  the  Slater  bill — in  other  words, 
they  stood  solidly  for  the  establishment 
of  boards  of  county  welfare. 

Non-sectarian       charitable       societies 
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;re  not  represented  at  the  hear- 
and  the  bogey  of  the  "charity 
5t"  was  nowhere  visible  to 
naked  eye,  though  Judge  Levy 

:ed  the  door  all  afternoon  and  kept  a 

irp  lookout.  He  declared  that  the  ab- 
of  representatives  of  private  so- 
ies  was  tantamount  to  the  common 
plea  of  confession  and  avoidance. 

The  absentees  included,  also,  the  pri- 
vate charitable  institutions  and  the  pub- 
lic relief  officials — in  fact,  all  who  now 
deal  with  widows  and  orphans.  The 
only  word  from  any  of  them  was  a  tele- 
gram from  V.  Everit  Macy,  superinten- 
dent of  the  poor  of  Westchester  County, 
who  cordially  endorsed  the  Slater  bill, 
which  proposes  to  administer  pensions 
through  the  present  poor  authorities. 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner  of 
public  charities  in  New  York  city,  came 
out  in  last  week's  SURVEY  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  permitting  the 
granting  of  widows'  pensions  through 
his  department,  but  he  has  not  thus  far 
introduced  a  bill. 

The  private  relief  societies  have  not 
agreed  upon  a  program  as  a  group. 
None  of  them  has  taken  a  public  stand 
on  the  question  this  year  except  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  has  de- 
clared itself  "committed  to  the  principle 
of  adequate  relief  for  widows  with  de- 
pendent children,  popularly  known  as 
widows'  pensions"  and  as  "not  opposed 
to  this  relief  being  given  by  the  city  of 
New  York  provided  it  be  adequate  and 
administered  efficiently  and  impartially." 

Whether  or  not  the  amount  of  public 
aid  provided  in  the  bills  is  adequate,  and 
whether  the  machinery  proposed  in  them 
might  be  expected  to  administer  it  effi- 
ciently and  impartially,  were  questions 
only  casually  raised  at  the  hearing. 

GROWTH    OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

BRANCHES  OF  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party,  organized  as  a  national 
movement  at  Washington  on  January 
10,  have  been  formed  at  Washington, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bridge- 
port, Ct.,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York. 

The  meeting  in  New  York  on  Febru- 
ary 4  was  held  to  appoint  an  emergency 
committee  to  organize  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing of  women  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the 
date  of  which  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

Jane  Addams  is  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional body,  and  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans 
of  Boston  is  acting  as  national  organ- 
izer, to  spread  the  movement  over  the 
whole  country,  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  as  well  as  cities.  It  is  hoped 
to  enlist  a  million  women  in  what  is 
not  merely  an  abstract  protest  against 
war,  but  a  determined  effort  to  get  a 
hearing  for  women  in  any  peace  terms 
that  may  be  proposed.  The  program 
and  platform  of  the  party  were  given  in 
full  in  THE  SURVEY  for  January  23. 


UNION  OUT-OF-WORK  BENEFITS 
IN  WAR  TIMES 

THE  TRADE  UNION  out-of-work 
benefit,  undeveloped  as  are  the  plans  of 
such  payments  as  yet,  is  an  approach 
to  unemployment  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try. Ordinarily  a  tide-over  between 
lean  seasons  in  the  trade,  this  year  it 
has  successfully  carried  the  weight  of 
extraordinary  business  depression  for 
many  months. 

The  most  perfected  scheme  of  out-of- 
work  benefit  found  among  labor  organi- 
zations in  New  York  city  is  one  "made 
in  Germany"  and  operating  in  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  7,  a  union  of  300 
German  typesetters.  These  men  pay 
high  union  dues,  90  cents  a  week  for 
members  working  and  one-half  that 
amount  for  members  not  employed.  In 
addition  there  is  an  assessment  of  one 
per  cent  of  wages  to  be  contributed  to 
the  national  organization  with  which  the 
local  is  affiliated. 

"But,"  said  A.  Bommerschein,  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  union,  "our  men  make 
good  wages  when  they  are  employed 
($5  a  day  for  a  five-day  week)  and 
with  the  high  dues  we  can  lay  aside 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  The  trouble 
with  most  union  treasuries  is  that  the 
men  don't  tax  themselves  enough  when 
they're  at  work." 

Therefore  during  this  rainy  day  of 
unemployment  the  members  of  Typo- 
graphical No.  7  are  well  cared  for  by 
their  organization.  Men  who  have  be- 
longed to  the  union  for  104  weeks  are 
entitled  to  sixteen  weeks'  benefit,  those 
belonging  for  200  weeks  or  over  are 
entitled  to  an  indefinite  benefit. 

Such    generosity    is    not    repaid    by 


malingering  because  the  union,  which 
acts  as  an  unemployment  bureau,  fines 
a  man  four  weeks'  benefit  allowance  for 
refusing  a  steady  position.  If  a  member 
does  this  more  than  once  he  is  either 
suspended  from  the  union  or  punished 
severely.  Moreover,  with  the  same  Ger- 
man thoroughness  that  keeps  track  of 
military  reservists  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe,  the  union  secretary  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  daily  life  of  each 
unemployed  man  and  knows  whether  he 
is  honestly  seeking  work. 

That  the  union  treasury  may  not  be 
exhausted  at  once,  out-of-work  benefits 
are  drawn  from  two  sources.  First  a 
man  gets  his  allowance  up  to  a  certain 
amount  from  the  national  treasury,  next 
he  receives  his  $1.25  a  day  from  local 
funds  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  then 
back  he  is  switched  to  national  monies. 
The  recipient  reports  daily  at  union 
headquarters  or  forfeits  the  relief. 

In  Typographical  No.  7,  however,  no 
unemployed  man  is  wholly  out  of  em- 
ployment. This  paradox  is  explained  by 
a  system  of  rotation  whereby  a  man  af- 
ter three  weeks'  employment  gives  way 
his  place  to  one  of  his  unemployed 
brother  unionists.  In  other  words  a  list 
of  unemployed  members  is  kept  from 
which  the  man  at  the  top  is  sent  to  a 
temporary  position  for  three  weeks,  af- 
ter which  period  he  drops  automatically 
to  the  end  of  the  list  and  another  takes 
his  place.  Of  course,  several  tempor- 
ary positions  are  often  being  filled  at 
the  same  time,  thus  further  reducing  un- 
employment. Twenty-six  men  are  now 
on  the  list  and  during  January  each  had 
about  eleven  days'  work. 

Wherever  the  job  looks  like  a  "sure 
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thing" — if  the  former  employe  dies  or 
moves  away — then  it  is  called  a  perman- 
ent position  and  a  man  is  sent  to  fill  it 
indefinitely.  The  employers  make  no 
objection  to  this  continuous  change  of 
workmen,  Mr.  Bommerschein  states. 
Furthermore,  even  for  prosperous  sea- 
sons this  trade  union  has  established  a 
five-day  week,  and  has  thereby  distribut- 
ed employment  more  evenly  among  its 
members. 

"Big  six,"  the  American  typesetters, 
pay  out-of-work  benefits  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  ranging  from  $5  to  $15  ac- 
cording to  individual  need,  through  a 
benefit  board.  Each  case  is  investigated 
to  prevent  frauds.  The  money  for  this 
relief  is  raised  by  special  assessment  of 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  wages  of 
those  at  work.  Last  fall  a  very  heavy 
assessment  of  5  per  cent  on  all  wages 
over  $10  raised  a  revenue  of  $20,000 
for  unemployed  members.  This  is  near- 
ly gone  now,  the  president  of  the  union 
states,  but  as  the  trade  is  picking  up  a 
little  there  will  probably  be  no  need  for 
another  such  emergency  measure. 

No  other  unions  of  the  Allied  Print- 
ing Trades  in  New  York  city  have  as 
elaborate  out-of-work  benefits  as  Typo- 
graphicals  No.  6  and  7.  The  photo-en- 
gravers, in  whose  local  more  than  100 
of  the  1,400  members  are  unemployed 
as  against  the  usual  proportion  of  20 
to  1,400,  are  collecting  a  special  weekly 
tax  of  50  cents  for  18  weeks  from  em- 
ployed men.  A  $6  weekly  benefit  is  paid 
indefinitely  from  these  funds  to  out-of- 
work  members. 

Neither  have  the  bookbinders'  unions 
a  system  of  out-of-work  insurance. 
The  agent  of  the  New  York  Printed 
Bookbinders'  Local,  No.  3,  prophesied 
that  the  European  war  might  help  their 
trade  since  it  might  prevent  the  con- 
tractors who  receive  books  for  rebind- 
ing  from  the  New  York  public  libraries, 
sending  such  work  to  Europe  where  it 
is  done  by  workmen  receiving  $9  or  $10 
a  week  instead  of  the  union  wage  of  $20 
or  more. 

Unlike  the  varied  systems  found 
among  unions  in  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades,  the  cigar  makers  and  the  brew- 
ers have  the  same  regulations  about  un- 
employment relief  for  all  locals.  Among 
the  4,000  cigar  makers  in  the  city  un- 
employment is  estimated  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  year.  Any  member  of  the  cigar 
makers'  organization  of  two  years'  stand- 
ing is  entitled  to  $3  a  week  for  six  weeks 
as  out-of-work  benefit.  After  the  six 
weeks'  period  there  must  be  an  interval 
of  seven  weeks  before  any  benefit  is 
paid,  and  not  over  $54  may  be  drawn  in 
one  year. 

Whereas  the  pipe  may  take  the  place 
of  the  cigar  in  hard  times,  the  laborer 
seems  to  find  no  substitute  for  the  mug 
of  beer.  The  brewers  report  little  un- 
employment in  their  trade — in  fact,  in 
the  largest  local  which  has  some  1,200 


members,  only  sixteen  are  without  em- 
ployment. This  small  minority  after  a 
year's  membership  in  the  union  receives 
$4  a  week  for  twelve  weeks.  Then  a 
year  must  intervene  before  the  out-of- 
work  benefit  is  renewed. 

The  fact  that  only  5,000  out  of  16,- 
000  union  carpenters  have  work  at  this 
time  and  that  the  strain  of  unemploy- 
ment is  more  severe  this  year  than  ever 
before,  have  led  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  out-of-work  benefits. 
Previous  to  this  year  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  matter  except  in  one  as- 
sociation, the  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Council  of  the  Brotherhood  asserts,  but 
now  several  locals  are  making  special 
assessments  to  aid  their  members  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  all  the  locals 
may  be  formulated. 

Likewise,  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  has  been 
roused  by  this  unusual  period  of  distress 
to  look  into  the  question  of  unemploy- 


W1NNER  OF  THE  SP1NGARN 
MRDAL 

Ernest  Everett  Just,  M.D.,  is  the 
first  to  be  awarded  the  Spingarn  gold 
medal  offered  annually  to  the  man 
or  woman  of  African  descent  and 
American  citizenship  who  shall  have 
the  highest  achievement  during  the 
preceding  year  in  any  field  of  ele- 
vated or  honorable  human  endeavor. 
A  reproduction  of  the  medal  was 
published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  June 
13,  1914. 

Dr.  Just,  who  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton. S.  C,  31  years  ago.  has  been 
head  of  the  department  of  physiology 
at  Howard  University  Medical 
School,  Washington.  D.  C.,  since  1912. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and 
has  spent  his  summers  in  research 
work  at  the  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  He 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
scientific  periodicals.  But  it  is  in 
jspecial  for  his  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  schools  among 
colored  people  that  the  medal  was 
awarded  him  by  Governor  Whitman 
of  New  York,  acting  for  the  medal 
committee,  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Lincoln's  birthday  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 


ment  insurance.  The  Internation; 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  : 
enforcing  its  rule  that  in  union  shops  a 
workers  shall  be  retained  at  half  c 
three-quarters  time  rather  than  that  pai 
of  the  force  be  dismissed  on  account  o 
slack  work. 
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EST  DAY  LAW  UPHELD  IN  NBA 
YORK  STATE 


THE  NEW  YORK  law  requirin; 
that  employes  in  mercantile  and  manu 
facturing  establishments  shall  have  on 
day  of  rest  in  seven  was  sustained  01 
February  5  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
This  is  a  statute  altogether  differen 
from  the  Sunday  laws  of  nearly  ever 
state  in  the  union,  which  have  been  uni 
formly  sustained  in  the  higher  courts 
The  Sunday  laws,  in  themselves  ill  adapt 
ed  to  the  necessities  of  a  complej 
civilization,  have  been  amended  fron 
time  to  time  until  the  long  list  of  excep 
tions  contained  in  the  laws  of  the  oldei 
states  leave  a  growing  army  of  worker! 
without  legal  protection  against  seven- 
day  labor. 

The  rest  day  law  begins  just  when 
the  Sunday  law  leaves  off.  It  assumes 
that  there  are  establishments  where  men 
are  necessarily  employed  on  Sunday  and 
requires  as  a  health  measure  that  they 
be  granted  twenty-four  hours  of  rest 
sometime  in  the  week. 

Judge  Hiscock  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  said: 

"We  see  at  the  outset  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  classes  of  em- 
ployes, but  these  are  they  who  work  in 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 
We  know  as  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation that  such  labor  is  generally  in- 
doors and  imposes  that  greater  burden 
on  health  which  comes  from  confine- 
ment, many  times  accompanied  by 
crowded  conditions  and  impure  air. 
Thus,  special  conditions  are  presented 
which  become  a  reasonable  basis  for 
special  consideration." 

He  held,  therefore,  that  the  act 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  law,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
model  bill  urged  by  the  American  As-5 
sociation  for  Labor  Legislation,  was 
passed  two  years  ago  and  a  similar  bill 
was  passed  in  Massachusetts.  The  asso- 
ciation is  urging  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  in  every  state  in  the  union. 


i 


NTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM   FO 
REPLANNING  BELGIUM 

THE  OFFICERS  of  the  Internation; 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  As- 
sociation, who  are  also  officers  of  the 
English  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association,  propose  to  begin  now 
for  the  work  of  replanning  Belgium. 
They  have  sought  the  endorsement  of 
Belgians  now  in  England  and  have  un- 
dertaken a  series  of  lectures  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  which  began  February 
11  with  a  conference  in  the  Guildhall  in 
London  at  which  members  of  the  British, 
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Belgian  and  French  governments  were 
expected  to  be  present. 

The  program  included  trips  to  various 
English  garden  villages  and  suburbs.  A 
permanent  exhibition  of  plans,  models, 
and  the  like  is  to  be  gathered  and  a 
school  to  be  opened  in  which  architects 

nd  others  may  study  the  questions  in- 

olved. 
These  arrangements  are  said  to  be  but 

lie  preliminaries  of  a  much  larger  pro- 

ram  which  includes  the  studying  of 
actual  conditions  in  Belgium,  the  prepa- 

ation  of  a  proper  civic  survey  and,  it 
is  hoped,  eventually  the  securing  of  ade- 
quate legislation  for  carrying  out  the 
ideas  set  forth.  Information  regarding 

he  plan  may  be  had  of  Ewart  G.  Cul- 
pin,  3  Gray's  Inn  Place,  London,  W.  C., 
igland. 

SOCIAL  CLEARING  HOUSE  IN  ST. 
LOUIS 

ST.  Louis  is  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  officially  a 
general  co-operative  clearing  house  of 
all  organizations  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city. 

Mayor  Henry  W.  Kiel  recently  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  Mayor's 
Conference  to  which  all  organizations 
active  in  public  matters  (about  350) 
may  send  delegates.  This  plan  is  the 
suggestion  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  organizations  of  the  city.  The 
conference  will  meet  on  call  of  the 
mayor  for  the  discussion  of  all  impor- 


tant movements  for  the  city's  progress. 
Such  discussion,  it  is  expected,  will  pro- 
mote co-operation  between  all  groups. 

The  conference  will  carry  forward  in 
a  public  way  and  on  a  larger  scale  what 
has  been  done  more  quietly  through  the 
Conference  of  Federations,  represent- 
ing the  executive  committees  of  all  the 
larger  federations  of  societies  in  the  city. 
In  it  are  represented  the  Central  Civic 
Council,  composed  of  the  improvement 
associations;  the  Central  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  representing  the  philan- 
thropic organizations;  the  Church  Fed- 
eration (Protestant);  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies;  the  Central  Jewish 
Council;  the  School  Patrons'  Alliance; 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and 
the  Catholic  District  League. 

Only  two  federations,  the  Woman's 
Council  and  the  Central  Trades  and  La- 
bor Union,  are  not  directly  represented. 
Every  type  of  organization  in  St.  Louis 
has  its  central  delegate  clearing  house 
with  the  exception  of  the  business  organ- 
izations. 

The  Mayor's  Conference  will  bring 
into  line  even  those  outside  the  present 
co-operative  movement.  The  new  City 
Charter  adopted  last  summer  brings  citi- 
zens' organizations  into  closer  touch 
with  government  than  is  the  case  in 
most  other  large  American  cities,  for  it 
includes  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
made  purposely  easy  of  use,  as  well  as 
many  other  devices  for  popular  control 
of  city  affairs. 
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ROGRAM    OF    THE    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    CHILDREN'S 
COMMISSION-By  HASTINGS  H.  HART 

RUSSELL'SAGE  FOUNDATION 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Legisla- 
ture of  1913  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  governor  and  council  to  "appoint 
three  suitable  persons  who  shall  inves- 
tigate all  matters  relative  to  the  welfare 
of  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delin- 
quent children  of  the  state,"  including 
the  eight  questions  of  orphanages,  ju- 
venile courts,  detention  homes,  desertion, 
physical  and  mental  degeneracy,  infant 
mortality,  accidents,  and  diseases. 

The  governor  appointed  as  this  com- 
mission Mrs.  Lillian  C.  Streeter,  the  Rev. 
Father  John  J.  Brophy,  and  Erville  B. 
Woods.  The  commission  had  only  $1,- 
350  appropriated  for  their  work,  but, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  private  citi- 
zen, they  were  able  to  employ  a  trained 
investigator. 

The  eight  subjects  were  divided  among 
the  three  commissioners,  Mrs.  Streeter 
taking  physical  and  mental  degeneracy, 
orphanages,  and  desertion;  Father 
Brophy,  juvenile  courts  and  detention 
homes;  and  Mr.  Woods,  infant  mortal- 
ity, accidents,  and  diseases. 

The  commission's  illuminating  report 
brings  out  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  children  of  the  state.  Among  other 
things,  the  report  states: 


As  to  dependent  children,  public  de- 
pendents are  under  the  charge  of  county 
commissioners. 

The  State  Board  of.  Charities  has  the 
power  of  visitation,  but  no  authority. 

Private  orphanages  are  under  no  su- 
pervision whatever. 

The  eighteen  private  orphanages  care 
for  1.350  children. 

Fifteen  of  these  orphanages  receive 
public  funds,  but  none  of  them  is  under 
any  public  supervision. 

The  commission  assumes  that  board  is 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  either  by  the 
county  commissioners  or  by  parents  for 
95  per  cent  of  the  orphanage  children. 
They  find  only  one  organized  institution 
for  infants,  but  eleven  licensed  private 
boarding-houses  for  infants,  besides 
many  not  licensed.  "There  are  also," 
says  the  report,  "many  private  board- 
ing-houses for  older  children  in  the 
state,  none  of  which  are  supervised.  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  the  law  o-f  1895,  which 
forbade  the  keeping  of  children  in  alms- 
houses  over  sixty  days,  there  are  still 
children  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
almshouse  in  the  state." 

The  total  number  of  children  in  alms- 
houses  July  31,  1914,  was  seventy- 
one.  The  total  number  of  children  sup- 


ported in  orphanages  by  public  or  pri- 
vate funds  is  1,628.  In  addition,  there 
were  found  2,614  children  living  in  fam- 
ilies which  received  "outdoor  relief," 
making  "a  total  of  4,242  children  in  New 
Hampshire  depending  upon  charity,  or 
almost  one  to  every  hundred  of  the 
population." 

In  the  census  volume  on  benevolent  in- 
stitutions for  1910,  New  York  reported 
in  institutions  332  children  for  each  100,- 
000  population;  New  Hampshire  came 
next  with  261,  and  California  third  with 
236.  The  New  Hampshire  commission 
found  "that  every  orphanage  in  the 
state  but  two  include  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren among  their  numbers,"  the  total 
being  262  out  of  1,628. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work 
was  the  testing  of  1,248  children  in  the 
orphanages  of  the  state,  of  whom  262 
were  found  to  be  feeble-minded.  Of 
these  1,248,  21  per  cent,  were  found  to 
be  feeble-minded,  30  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  backward,  and  49  per  cent  normal. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  passed  a 
mothers'  pension  law,  under  which  $10  a 
month  is  allowed  to  a  widow  with  one 
child  under  sixteen,  and  $5  a  month  for 
each  additional  child.  This  allowance 
is  made  by  the  county  commissioners, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
board. 

This  law  has  been  practically  inopera- 
tive, partly  because  of  the  lack  of  state 
appropriation,  and  partly  because  the 
county  commissioners  object  to  appro- 
priating money  on  the  demand  of  the 
school  board.  Thus  far  "six  counties 
have  granted  this  aid  in  twenty-eight 
cases,  and  refused  it  in  seven  cases,  and 
four  counties  have  not  only  granted 
nothing  but  have  refused  three  cases." 
The  commission  recommends  the  revis- 
ion of  the  law. 

There  is  no  institution  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  "deaf,  blind,  crippled,  or  tuber- 
cular children."  The  state  institution  at 
Laconia  "for  feeble-minded,  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  twenty-one,  capable 
of  receiving  some  education"  accommo- 
dates 185  and  has  a  waiting  list  of  over 
200.  The  commission  finds  72  feeble- 
minded girls  of  child  bearing  age  in  the 
institution  and  550  at  large. 

There  is  no  public  provision  for  epi- 
leptics, but  there  are  twenty-nine  epilep- 
tics at  Laconia.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  provision  be  made  at  once  for 
custodial  care  of  all  feeble-minded  girls 
and  women  of  child-bearing  age,  and 
that  preference  be  given  to  such  girls  in 
the  state  school  until  a  suitable  colony 
is  provided  for  them.  The  commission 
points  out  that  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded in  orphanages  is  larger  than  the 
number  in  the  state  institution  for  feeble- 
minded. 

The  commission  finds  that  the  State 
Industrial  School  at  Manchester  receives 
both  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  the  girls 
being  kept  in  a  separate  cottage.  They 
recommend  additional  cottages  for  the 
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younger  boys.  "The  only  private  home 
for  wayward  girls  is  the  Mercy  Home 
in  Manchester,  maintained  by  the  Wom- 
en's Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
accommodating  twenty  women." 

Father  Brophy  finds  that  many  proba- 
tion officers  are  entirely  unpaid,  and  that 
''where  a  salary  is  mentioned,  it  is  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  of  no  value." 
He  recommends  adequate  stated  salaries 
for  probation  officers,  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  officers  in  the  larger  cities  to 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

In  the  matter  of  infant  mortality,  the 
commission  finds  that  the  rate  in  New 
Hampshire  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
Massachusetts.  Also  there  are  cities  in ' 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  where  only 
one-quarter  as  many  infants  die  per  1,- 
000  births  as  in  Manchester  and  Nashua. 
The  commission  gives  a  comparison  of 
mortality  rates  in  New  York  city,  Nash- 
ua, and  Manchester  for  a  series  of  years. 
In  1913  the  rate  was  as  follows: 

New  York   102 

Nashua   180 

Manchester    195 

but  in  1909  the  rate  in  Nashua  was  243, 
and  in  Manchester  261.  The  commission 
recommends  a  careful  study  of  local 
conditions  in  those  communities  which 
have  the  highest  death  rate. 

The  commission  reports  thirty-two 
cities  and  towns  which  have  adopted 
medical  inspection  for  school  children 


under  the  new  state  law.  It  reports 
also  a  child  labor  law  which  is  consid- 
ered among  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  commission  suggests  extensive 
changes  in  the  juvenile  court  and  proba- 
tion laws,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  a  "central  state  board  for  the  general 
supervision  over  the  work  of  caring  for 
neglected,  dependent,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren." A  form  for  such  an  act  is  pro- 
posed in  the  report.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  duties  of  the  probation  officer 
and  truant  officer  be  combined  wherever 
possible,  and  that  allowance  be  made  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  probation  offi- 
cers. 

The  commission  presents  also  a  form 
for  an  act  "for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons contributing  to  delinquency  or 
neglect,"  and  recommends  "that  parks 
and  playgrounds  be  established  having 
proper  supervision  to  provide  safe  and 
healthy  recreation  and  to  keep  children 
from  the  streets." 

On  the  whole,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission presents  a  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive state  program  for  the  care  of  the 
children  of  New  Hampshire,  and  ought 
to  receive  support  both  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  from  representatives  of  the 
children's  institutions  throughout  the 
state.  By  a  redistribution  of  the  ex- 
penditures already  being  made,  the  chil- 
dren's work  of  the  state  can  be  greatly 
improved  without  any  large  increase  in 
the  aggregate  expense. 
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LUCKING  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OF 
CHARITY-By  EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN 


THE  PEOPLE  of  Massachusetts 
interested  in  good  work  on  the  part  of 
the  various  state  boards  were  recently 
very  much  surprised  when  Ada  Eliot 
Sheffield,  whose  term  expired  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  last 
spring,  failed  of  reappointment.  There 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Sheffield's  friends  to  reopen  the  case 
now,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  she  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  the  board  and  is 
today  one  of  the  best  equipped  people 
in  the  state  for  such  a  position. 

The  essential  point  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Sheffield's 
training,  personality  and  work  on  the 
board.  She  has  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience as  a  worker  in  charitable  and 
probation  lines,  as  a  director  of  chari- 
table organizations  and  for  the  more 
than  five  years  of  her  membership  on 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  she  has  done 
as  much,  possibly  more,  work  than  any 
other  member. 

During  her  membership  the  condition 
of  unmarried  mothers  leaving  the  state 
infirmary  has  been  changed  from  that 
of  merely  'discharged"  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  mother  has  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  work,  keep  her  baby,  protect  its 
life  and  reconstruct  her  own.  This  is 


arranged  through  a  system  of  after- 
care which  finds  employment  where  the 
mother  and  child  may  be  kept  together, 
interests  citizens  in  her  welfare  and 
prosecutes  as  far  as  possible  those  legal- 
ly responsible  for  her  misfortune.  Mrs. 
Sheffield  is  largely  to  be  credited  with 
this. 

In  addition,  she  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
those  sent  to  the  state  infirmary  at 
Tewksbury,  where  she  has  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  new  lines  of  work 
and  in  putting  the  social  administration 
of  the  institution  on  a  very  favorable 
basis. 

Related  to  this  work  was  Mrs.  Shef- 
field's organization  of  the  Conference  on 
Illegitimacy  which  brought  the  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  for 
"rescue  work"  into  a  monthly  discussion 
resulting  in  changed  methods  and  higher 
standards.  . 

As  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  brought  to  the  board 
by  the  law  of  1913  relating  to  mothers 
with  dependent  children,  Mrs.  Sheffield 
organized  a  new  department  on  a  sound 
basis  but  is  forced  to  leave  it  when  her 
experience  and  judgment  are  sorely 
needed. 

The  Board  of  Charity  last  winter  op- 


posed the  proposal  of  the  governor  and 
the  Board  of  Economy  and  Efficiency  to 
establish  one  state  board  of  control  to 
regulate  all  the  work  with  the  poor,  the 
insane  and  the  criminal  classes. 

Whether  this  action  of  the  governor 
is  the  result  of  the  public  statement  of 
the  Board  of  Economy  and  Efficiency 
that  it  would  attend  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charity  and  its  paid  secretary,  or 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  governor, 
one  is  not  able  to  say.  There  does, 
however,  seem  to  be  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  get  rid 
of  the  present  efficient  membership. 

The  surprise  of  the  people  at  this  ac- 
tion is  the  greater  because  the  State 
Board  of  Charity  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  all  our  state  boards.  It  has 
been  doing  excellent  work  and  has  been 
pushing  the  various  lines  with  substan- 
tial unanimity. 

In  the  particular  case  in  hand  no  one 
denies  but  that  we  had  in  Mrs.  Shef- 
field a  member  of  great  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  serve,  one  who  gave  most  un- 
selfishly practically  all  her  time  to  the 
work  of  the  board.  To  drop  her  was 
a  bad  business  move  and  surely  neither 
in  the  interests  of  economy  nor  efficiency. 
Mrs.  Sheffield  did  not  seek  a  reappoint- 
ment but  she  would  have  served,  doubt- 
less with  increased  effectiveness,  if  she 
had  been  re-appointed. 

Massachusetts  has  had  a  remarkable 
experience  with  unpaid  boards  since  the 
later  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  and  others  organized 
the  State  Board  of  Charity.  Men  and 
women  of  statesmanship  and  vision 
have  given  devoted  service  to  the  state 
and  carried  forward  the  administration 
of  her  institutions  to  a  recognized  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  nation.  Fair- 
ness to  the  system  means  the  appoint- 
ment of  able  people  of  experience  and 
sufficient  time  to  give  to  a  task  so  large 
and  far-reaching.  It  is  a  job  for  the 
graduate  in  social  work,  not  the  appren- 
tice. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  board  of  a  few 
paid  commissioners  to  give  all  their 
time  at  a  small  salary.  Yet  we  have 
abundant  experience  to  show  that  a 
small  salary  attracts  the  small  man,  and 
rarely  can  the  large  man  give  full  ti 
service  for  the  small  salary,  althoui 
he  will  give  part  time  service  free  to 
civic  opportunity  and  obligation. 

The  question  facing  the  state  tod 
may  be  stated  thus:  Shall  Massach 
setts  have  a  political  administration 
the  care  of  its  dependent  and  delinquent 
members,  with  many  small  officers  at- 
tracted by  small  remunerations  a 
political  preferment,  or  a  civic  admini 
tration  upheld  by  men  and  women 
outlook  made  large  by  previous  soci 
experience  who  will  select  executive  of- 
ficers of  ability  to  carry  out  their  poli- 
cies? 


INDUSTRY 


SHARING  THE  LOAD  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MEANS 
OF  INSURANGE-By  HENRY  R.  SEAGbR 
PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


"Ix  is  AN  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  one  good !"  The  one  discernible  bene- 
fit from  the  widespread  unemployment 
from  which  we  have  suffered  this  winter 
is  the  more  intelligent  public  interest  in 
the  problem  and  the  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  proposals  for  its  solu- 
tion. The  proposal  to  which  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  is  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

All.  economists  agree  th'at  unemploy- 
ment is  a  problem  of  growing  serious- 
ness. Tariff  changes,  foreign  wars,  or 
other  extraordinary  causes  may  raise  it 
to  the  position  of  a  national  calamity, 
but  even  without  these  influences,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  gravest  evils  that 
threatens  our  wage-earners.  Its  chief 
causes,  on  the  industrial  side,  are  the 
increasing  specialization  of  industries 
and  a  multiplication  of  those  which  are 
seasonal  rather  than  continuous. 

Farming,  our  most  important  indus- 
try, is  seasonal.  Very  active  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  it  becomes  dull, 
almost  stagnant,  in  the  winter.  The 
President  in  his  address  at  Indianapolis 
the  other  day  told  of  the  good  work  the 
Department  of  Labor  did  in  advertising 
in  the  post  offices  the  need  of  30,000 
men  to  harvest  the  crops  in  the  Middle 
West  last  fall.  He  did  not  go  on  to  ex- 
plain what  became  of  these  30,000  men 
after  the  crops  were  harvested  and  the 
/farms  had  no  further  use  for  them. 

Not  merely  30,000  men  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  employed  for  a  few  months 
every  year  harvesting  crops,  picking 
berries  and  fruit,  and  in  the  canning  in- 
dustries. At  the  close  of  the  short  sea- 
son they  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Other  hundreds  of  thousands  are  em- 
ployed in  construction  work — as  long- 
shoremen on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
navigation  on  lakes  and  rivers  that  are 
frozen  over  in  winter — who  are  regu- 
larly thrown  out  of  work  during  the 
winter  months.  These  are  the  manual 
workers  who  drift  back  to  New  York 
every  winter,  and  whose  families  find  in 
the  clothing  industry,  also  a  seasonal 
trade,  a  resource  to  tide  them  over  till 
spring. 

Seasonal  industries  result  not  merely 
from  the  division  of  the  year  into  sea- 
sons, but  from  vagaries  of  fashion.  All 
branches  of  the  clothing  industry,  in- 
cluding even  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  are  seasonal.  To  an  increas- 
ing extent,  apparently,  our  whole  popu- 
lation desires  to  be  clothed  in  garments 
up  to  the  minute  in  style.  This  im- 
poses a  heavy  burden  on  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  garments.  They 
are  compelled  to  hold  back  their  making 
orders  until  the  mysterious  influences 


that  control  styles  have  determined  what 
designs  are  to  be  worn.  Then  they  have 
all  too  little  time  to  have  materials  cut 
and  garments  made.  The  element  of 
risk  due  to  changing  fashions  tends  to 
make  the  busy  seasons  in  the  clothing 
industry  feverishly  busy,  and  the  dull 
seasons  periods  of  wholesale  unemploy- 
ment. 

Thus  in  town  and  country  seasonal  in- 
dustries are  no  longer  the  exception  but 
almost  the  rule.  They  mean  inevitably 
irregular  employment  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  working  people,  and  unem- 
ployment for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
for  a  great  and  increasing  number. 

In  addition  to  the  remedies  made 
prominent  in  current  discussions — an 
expansion  of  public  work,  the  opening 
of  work-rooms,  an  efficient  organization 
of  connected  public  employment  bu- 
reaus, national,  state  and  municipal,  etc. 
—we  need  urgently  an  adequate  system 
of  unemployment  insurance. 

For  wage-earners,  a  moderate  amount 
of  unemployment  each  year  is  not,  or 


should  not  be,  a  bad.  thing.  The  only 
way  they  can  get  a  vacation  is  by  being 
unemployed.  Everyone  ought  to  have  at 
least  two  weeks'  vacation  every  year.  If 
a  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  all 
wage-earners  were  divided  up  into 
twenty-six  groups  and  each  group  were 
given  two  weeks'  vacation  in  turn 
throughout  the  year,  one-twenty-sixth  or 
about  4  per  cent  of  them  would  be  un- 
employed all  the  time. 

It  would  be  even  better  if  every  wage- 
earner  could  enjoy  a  week's  vacation 
four  times  a  year  or  a  month's  holiday 
altogether.  This  could  be  accomplished 
if  they  were  divided  up  into  thirteen 
groups  and  each  group  were  given  a 
week's  vacation  in  rotation  in  each  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  By  this  plan  8  per  cent 
of  all  wage-earners  would  be  unem- 
ployed all  the  time  throughout  the  year. 

Speculation  about  the  advantages  of 
regular  vacations  for  wage-earners 
seems  to  have  very  little  bearing  on  un- 
employment— it  is  not  relief  from  work 
but  work  which  the  unemployed  desire  ! 

I  believe,  however,  that  through  a  well 
worked-out  system  of  unemployment  in- 
surance wage-earners  might  be  relieved 
from  the  worry,  uncertainty,  and  actual 
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T  N  the  large  cigar  factories  of  Tampa  and  Key  West,  as  well  as  in  those  of  New 
York  city,  one  finds  these  readers.    Perched  on  a  box  or  a  platform,  they  give 

to  the  workers  columns  of  current  news,  chapters  from  social  literature,  and  even 

novels. 

The  practice  is  said  to  go  back  over  half  a  century  to  the  workers  in  the 

noiseless  trades,  (cigar-  and  shoe-makers,  tailors,  and  the  like)  where  it  may  have 

originated. 

Many  of  the  readers  became  converts  to  the  Socialist  propaganda  and  thus 

were  factors  in  the  spread  of  these  doctrines,  carrying  them  into  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, France.  Spain  and  England  during  the  "wander jahr." 
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suffering  which  unemployment  now 
causes  and  at  the  same  time  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  holidays  which,  especially 
in  this  country,  they  now  so  much  lack. 
This  is  not  merely  an  amiable  theory. 
Several  European  cities,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  several  of  its  most  impor- 
tant industries,  have  systems  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

The  insurance  method  of  providing 
against  unemployment  began  with  the 
out-of-work  benefits  paid  by  trade  unions. 
These  benefits  were  so  popular  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  before  the  national 
insurance  act  of  1911  was  passed  eighty- 
one  of  the  one  hundred  principal  unions 
had  them  and  expended  on  them  about 
one-third  of  their  total  incomes. 

In  these  well-organized  trades,  the 
trade  union  secretary  acted  as  an  em- 
ployment agent.  In  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness it  is  his  habitual  practice  to  try  to 
prevent  any  member  from  drawing  his 
out-of-work  pay  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time.  Consequently,  in  sup- 
plying to  employers  the  names  of  men 
who  desire  work,  he  picks  out  those 
who  have  received  unemployment  bene- 
fits longest.  Thus  unemployment,  instead 
of  being  a  disaster  to  any  individual 
member,  may  be  changed  to  a  means  by 
which  he  can  get  a  holiday  on  a  some- 
what reduced  income. 

As  in  these  well-organized  trades  the 
average  number  unemployed  in  any  year 
rarely  rises  as  high  as  10  per  cent  (from 
1894  to  1908  it  never  exceeded  8  per 
cent  in  the  United  Kingdom),  it  meant 
an  average  vacation  of  from  two  to 
four  weeks  for  those  members  who 
were  not  continuously  employed. 

With  its  national  system  of  free  pub- 
lic employment  exchanges,  established  in 
1909,  in  successful  operation,  the  United 
Kingdom  introduced  in  1911  its  system 
of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
for  employes  in  building  and  construc- 
tion work. 

Employers  in  these  trades  are  re- 
quired to  see  to  it  that  their  employes 
secure  from  the  government  insurance 
offices,  of  which  1,000  odd  were  opened 
in  addition  to  those  equipped  in  the  430 
employment  bureaus,  unemployment  in- 
surance cards.  On  these  they  are  re- 
quired to  paste  each  week  five  pennies' 
worth  of  insurance  stamps  which  they 
buy  like  ordinary  postage  stamps  from 
the  post  offices.  They  are  required  to 
pay  one-half  the  price  of  these  stamps, 
or  five  cents  a  week  for  each  employe 
themselves,  and  permitted  to  deduct  the 
other  one-half  from  wages. 

To  the  sums  secured  by  the  sale  of 
the  stamps  the  government  adds  out  of 
the  public  treasury  one-third  more,  or 
three  an^  a  third  cents  a  week  for  each 
insured  employe.  Though  so  small  in 
amount  these  payments  aggregated  in 
1913  about  2,300,000  pounds  or  $11,- 
500,000,  out  of  which  benefits  could  be 
provided. 

The  benefit  paid  is  not  large,  only 
seven  shillings  a  week,  but  enough  un- 
der English  conditions  to  preserve  a 
family  from  outright  destitution.  This 
may  be  increased  by  trade  unions  in  or- 
ganized trades  on  condition  that  the 
union  pays  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
total,  so  the  usual  benefit  in  such  trades 


is  twelve  shillings  a  week. 

Moreover,  to  encourage  trade  unions 
to  provide  out-of-work  benefits  for 
their  members,  the  government  grants  a 
subsidy  of  two  shillings  per  unemployed 
member  to  every  union  which  pays  a 
benefit  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  pro- 
vided that  in  administering  the  system 
the  union  conforms  to  regulations  ap- 
plying to  the  compulsorily  insured.  In 
1913,  in  addition  to  the  2,400,000  com- 
pulsorily insured,  600,000  were  volun- 
tarily insured  through  their  unions.  The 
chief  limitations  on  the  benefits  are  that 
they  begin  only  with  the  second  week 
of  unemployment  and  continue  for  not 
more  than  fourteen  weeks  in  any  one 
year. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  plan 
was  working  quite  successfully  up  to 
the  time  of  the  war.  Also  it  seems  to 
have  met  the  severe  test  of  war  con- 
ditions without  drawing  very  heavily 
on  the  reserve  fund  that  had  been  ac- 
cumulated and  now  seems  to  be  operat- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  preceding  period 
of  peace.  In  the  first  year  the  income 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  about 
1,600,000  pounds,  or  $8,000,000,  and 
though  a  considerable  reserve  is  needed 
it  looks  as  though  the  government  had 
been  unduly  cautious  in  its  estimates 
and  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  benefit 
than  the  seven  shillings  a  week  it  now 
provides. 

This  success  has  been  due  to  the  care 
with  which  its  operation  was  safeguard- 
ed so  as  to  prevent  fraud,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  induce  employers  to  ex- 
ert themelves  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
unemployment,  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  kind  of  insurance  that 
presents  the  same  temptation  to  fraud 
as  unemployment  insurance.  Anyone 
can  imitate  a  man  out-of-work  and 
anxious  to  get  work.  It  is  the  most 
familiar  kind  of  imposture  in  modern 
communities.  Moreover,  there  are  al- 
ways wage-earners  who  find  work  so 
distasteful  that  they  will  eagerly  seize 
any  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  They 
are  the  small  minority  but  numerous 
enough  to  wreck  any  plan  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  if  not  held  in  check. 

The  only  sure  way  of  testing  the  good 
faith  of  a  man  who  says  he  wants  works 
is  to  offer  it  to  him.  It  is  right  here 
that  the  British  public  employment  bu- 
reaus render  an  indispensable  service. 
Of  the  400,000  insured  persons  who  were 
unemployed  during  the  first  six  months 
that  the  British  law  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, 30  per  cent  were  found  jobs  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  week.  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  were  found  jobs  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  weeks  during 
which  unemployment  benefits  were  paid 
to  them.  7  per  cent  were  for  some  reason 
disqualified  from  receiving  benefits  and 
only  1  per  cent  remained  unemployed 
after  the  period  when  their  benefits 
ceased. 

In  practice  the  system  thus  served  in 
large  measure  its  purpose  of  passing 
unemployment  around — one-third  of  the 
total  number  insured  being  unemployed 
at  some  time  in  the  year — and  of  giving 
some  income  to  the  unemployed  during 
their  involuntary  holiday.  As  confi- 
dence is  established  in  the  ability  of  the 
employment  bureaus  to  find  jobs  for 


their  clients,  the  anxiety  which  ha 
been  associated  with  unemployment  wil 
disappear,  and  men  who  are  temporaril; 
out  of  work  will  be  able  to  extract  som' 
pleasure  from  the  experience. 

Employers  are  given  a  strong  motiv 
for  trying  to  regularize  employment  b; 
two  circumstances:  First,  they  have  fc 
pay  one-half  of  the  premium.  If  the; 
can  reduce  unemployment  so  that  tfo 
income  of  the  fund  will  prove  more  thai 
is  needed  they  have  a  good  case  for  de 
manding  that  the  premiums  be  mad' 
smaller.  Second,  if  they  pay  premium 
for  the  same  employe  for  fifty  weeks  ii 
the  year  they  are  entitled  under  the  plai 
to  a  refund  of  one-third  of  their  con 
•tribution.  This  gives  them  a  motive  fo 
trying  to  employ  continuously  as  man; 
of  their  employes  as  possible. 

Another  ingenious  feature  of  the  sys 
tern  has  made  it  acceptable  to  steady 
going  workers  who  are  so  valuable  t< 
their  employers  that  they  run  little  risl 
of  being  discharged.  Any  wage-earn 
er  who  has  been  insured  against  unem 
ployment  for  ten  years  and  has  madi 
500  contributions  to  the  fund,  may,  01 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  claim  a  re 
fund  of  all  that  he  has  put  in  less  al 
that  he  has  received  in  benefits  com 
pounded  at  2y2  per  cent  interest.  Foi 
him  the  system  combines  the  advantag< 
of  government-guaranteed  savings  foi 
old  age  with  those  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

American  employers  complain  tha 
wage-earners  are  becoming  less  and  less 
steady  and  reliable,  more  and  mon 
prone  to  shift  from  job  to  job  and  fron 
place  to  place.  In  the  absence  of  anj 
system  of  unemployment  insurance  w< 
can  neither  test  the  truth  of  this  com- 
plaint nor  take  measures  to  combat  the 
tendency.  One  of  the  great  merits  oi 
a  comprehensive  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  based  on  an  efficient 
system  of  public  employment  bureaus 
is  its  ability  to  detect  the  restless,  shift- 
ing type  of  worker  and  put  pressure 
uoon  him  to  reform  his  ways  before  he 
degenerates  into  a  chronic  vagrant. 

It  is  a  measure  that  will  go  far  to 
substitute  for  the  chaos  of  industrial 
relations,  which  well-meaning  employ- 
ers helplessly  deplore  and  which  federal 
commissions  vainly  investigate,  order, 
system,  and  assured  if  modest  provision 
for  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  the 
shifting  made  necessary  by  irregular  and 
seasonal  industries.  The  United  King- 
dom has  successfully  established  it  for 
3,000,000  of  her  wage-earners.  It  re- 
quires only  persistent,  determined  and 
intelligent  effort  to  adapt  the  British  sys- 
tem to  American  conditions  and  to  se- 
cure for  our  wage-earners  and  our  in- 
dustries the  great  benefits  it  is  capable 
of  conferring. 

STRIKES  rt.  AGREEMENTS 

The  Ohio  Industrial  Commission  has 
just  issued  a  report  showing  that  out  of 
289  industrial  disputes  in  1911,  '12  and 
'13,  which  resulted  in  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours  for  union  members,  thir- 
ty-one favorable  settlements,  benefiting 
approximately  6.000  employes,  were 
brought  about  by  strikes,  and  258 
changes,  affecting  44,000  men,  were  se- 
cured through  conferences,  agreements, 
and  other  methods. 
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ENTILATION:    EXPERIMENTS   OF  THE  NEW    YORK 
STATE  COMMISSION— By  JOSEPH  HERZSTEIN 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  Com- 
mission on  Ventilation  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  in  December,  1914,  a  report 
on  some  results  of  the  past  year's  work. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  subject,  the  report  is  abstracted  be- 
low for  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY. 

The  commission,  which  consists  of  C.- 
E.  A.  Winslow,  chairman;  D.  D.  Kim- 
ball,  Frederic  S.  Lee,  James  Alexander 
Miller,  Earle  B.  Phelps  and  Edward 
Lee  Thorndike,  was  appointed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  as 
one  of  the  activities  of  its  Department 
of  Social  Welfare. 

Funds  were  provided  by  Elizabeth 
Milbank  Anderson,  who,  in  making  a 
munificent  gift  of  over  a  half  million 
dollars  to  the  association,  designated  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  experimental  work 
in  this  problem  which,  though  it  vitally 
affects  the  well-being  of  school  children, 
factory  workers  and  the  general  public, 
is  as  yet  unsolved. 

The  first  progress  report  of  the  com- 
mission covers  the  practically  completed 
experimental  work  on  two  of  the  prob- 
lems planned  for  investigation.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  bodily  and  mental  effi- 
ciency. The  second  is  a  similar  study 
of  the  effect  on  the  organism  of  fresh 
and  stagnant  air.  Observations  on  body 
temperature,  pulse-rate,  blood  pressure 
and  respiration  were  used  to  give  in- 
dices of  bodily  responses  to  the  air  con- 
ditions studied.  In  like  manner,  tests 
involving  processes  of  attention  and  dis- 
crimination, association,  memory,  and 
judgment  were  used  to  measure  mental 
efficiency. 

The  experimental  work  was  carried 
on  in  the  elaborately  equipped  ventila- 
tion laboratories  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Ninety-three  paid 
college  students,  about  twenty  years  old, 
served  as  subjects  in  the  several  series 
of  experiments.  Each  series  lasted  from 
one  to  eleven  weeks,  for  periods  of  from 
four  to  eight  hours  a  day.  Four  sub- 
jects were  usually  observed  at  a  time. 

Certain  physiological  results  may  be 
briefly  summarized :  Exposure  to  an 
outer  temperature  of  68  degrees  F., 
caused  a  slight  fall  in  body  temperature 
and  a  drop  in  the  reclining  pulse-rate. 
At  75  degrees  there  was,  in  four  out 
of  five  experiments,  a  slight  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  at  86  F.  all  experiments 
showed  a  rise.  The  reclining  pulse-rate 
was  not  regularly  affected,  but  it  was 
found  that  on  passing  from  a  reclining 
to  a  standing  position  the  quickening 
of  the  pulse-rate  was  decidedly  greater 


T  N  this  summary  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Ventilation,  Dr. 
Herzstein  indicates  the  report  as 
preliminary.  Further  investiga- 
tions will  be  carried  out  of  the 
important  factor  of  humidity,  and 
of  the  effect  of  these  tests  on  wom- 
en. Those  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  factory  and  office  work- 
ers of  both  sexes,  surmise  that 
women  will  be  found  much  more 
sensitive  both  to  a  temperature  of 
86  degrees  and  to  stale  air,  than 
men  have  been  proved. 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Herzstein 's 
warning  against  rash  generaliza- 
tions from  these  experiments  is 
timely.  Over-warm  air  is  still  un- 
healthful,  and  stale  air  is  at  least 
unpleasant.  Present  methods  of 
ventilation  should  be  continued 
until  the  whole  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  known.  Again  and  again  in 
the  history  of  public  health,  has 
been  seen  a  return  to  long-estab- 
lished ideas  abandoned  because 
some  new  discovery  seemed  to 
overthrow  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  old  idea 
that  typhoid  fever  was  one  of  the 
air-borne  infections  and  could  pass 
directly  from  patient  to  nurse. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  germ 
of  typhoid  fever,  this  idea  was 
ridiculed,  for  it  seemed  that  only 
food  or  drink  could  carry  infec- 
tion. Slowly  accumulating  evi- 
dence since  then  has  shown  that 
the  old  idea,  though  based  on  false 
reasoning,  was  true  in  fact;  and 
"contact  infection"  is  recognized 
as  a  decided  danger  in  hospital 
work. — EDITOR. 


at  the  higher  temperatures  than  at  the 
lower  one. 

The  vaso-motor  efficiency  as  studied 
by  the  Crampton  method,  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  ratio  between  the 
changes  in  the  pulse-rate  and  blood  pres- 
sure on  changing  from  the  reclining  to 
the  standing  positions,  was  found  to  be 
50  per  cent  greater  at  68  degrees  than  at 
86  degrees.  Other  more  intensive 
physiological  observations  on  respira- 
tion and  body  metabolism  failed  to  show 
any  relation  between  these  factors  and 
different  temperature  conditions. 

The  psychological  results  are  based 
upon  such  simple  tests  as  color  naming, 
cancellation,  naming  of  opposites,  type- 
writing, and  mental  multiplication.  A 
small  money  incentive  was  offered  for 


marking  out  the  mental  multiplication 
problems,  but  the  subjects  were  given 
a  choice  between  working  and  idling  or 
reading  a  light  novel. 

These  tests  did  not  indicate  any 
change  in  mental  efficiency  as  a  result  of 
high  temperatures,  nor  did  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  affect  the  inclination 
of  the  subjects  to  do  mental  work  or 
their  ability  to  concentrate  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  inclination  to  do 
physical  work  was  lessened  at  the  high- 
er temperature.  In  a  four  weeks'  test 
with  four  subjects  who  had  the  option 
of  lounging  about  or  lifting  a  dumb-bell 
to  a  known  height,  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  the  cool  days  was  15  per  cent 
greater  than  on  the  warm  days.  This 
extra  work  on  cool  days  was  entirely 
voluntary.  A  record  of  sensation  of 
personal  comfort  showed  that  the  sub- 
jects preferred  lower  temperatures,  68 
to  75  degrees  to  that  of  86  degrees  F. 

Side  by  side  with  these  studies  de,- 
termining  the  significance  of  tempera- 
ture in  ventilation,  an  analysis  was  made 
of  the  importance  of  chemically  pure 
air,  or,  in  other  words,  fresh  air  com- 
pared with  unremoved,  expired  air. 
The  same  physiological  observations  and 
psychological  tests  were  used.  On  fresh- 
air  days,  a  supply  of  45  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  person  was  allowed.  On 
stagnant  days  there  was  no  change  of 
air  at  all,  the  products  of  respiration 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  tight- 
ly closed  room. 

Carbon  dioxide  was  present  in  the  air 
at  the  end  of  fresh-air  days  in  the  av- 
erage proportion  of  seven  parts  per 
10,000;  on  stagnant  days,  in  the  propor- 
tion 37.9  parts  per  10,000.  A  summary 
of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  in 
which  physiological  observations  were 
made  shows  that  the  stagnant  condition 
exerted  no  different  physiological  effect 
from  the  fresh-air  condition.  As  far 
as  mental  efficiency  is  concerned,  neither 
the  amount  of  mental  work  done  under 
maximal  effort  nor  the  inclination  to  do 
mental  work,  was  affected  by  the  fresh- 
ness or  the  staleness  of  air. 

The  only  observations  which  showed 
any  difference  between  the  effects  of 
fresh  air  and  stagnant  air,  were  those 
of  appetite.  In  certain  of  the  experi- 
ments standardized  lunches  were  served 
to  the  subjects  and  records  were  kept 
of  the  exact  weight  of  all  food  consumed. 
The  subjects  of  these  experiments  were 
kept  in  the  observation  room  for  eight 
hours  a  day.  On  the  fresh-air  days,  the 
average  caloric  consumption  per  sub- 
ject was  1,620;  on  the  stagnant  days, 
1,492  calories.  On  the  fresh-air  days 
8.6  per  cent  more  food  was  consumed. 
Later  experiments,  however,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  this  apparent  effect  may  have 
been  illusory. 

The  comfort  votes  of  the  subjects  on 
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the  days  with  and  without  air-supply 
were  kept  in  two  experiments  lasting 
nine  weeks  in  all.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  slight  preference  for  the  stag- 
nant air  condition. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  commission  have  shown  that  moder- 
ately high  and  very  high  room  tempera- 
tures do  exert  physiological  changes 
away  from  the  normal,  such  as  eleva- 
tion of  body  temperature,  increase  in  re- 
clining heart-beat  rate,  increase  in  the 
excess  of  the  standing  over  the  reclining 
heart  rate,  fall  in  Crampton  value,  to- 
gether with  an  appreciable  diminution 
of  desire  to  do  physical  work. 

The  experiments  have  further  shown 
that  apart  from  a  lessening  of  the  appe- 
tite as  a  result  of  breathing  stagnant  air 
no  differences  in  the  physiological  and 
psychological  responses  of  the  subject 
existed  as  a  result  of  breathing  fresh 
outdoor  air  or  stagnant  air  with  nine 
times  as  much  carbon  dioxide,  with  ex- 
haled moisture,  accompanying  organic 
matter  and  hypothetical  poisons. 

Although  the  commission  draws  no 
final  conclusion  on  any  point  as  yet,  its 
experimental  work  thus  far  has  done  two 
things:  first,  it  has  definitely  established 
the  importance  of  the  equable  room 
temperature  in  ventilation;  and  second, 
it  has  shown,  with  only  one  doubtful  ex- 
ception, that  the  factor  of  chemical  puri- 
ty of  air  is  certainly  subordinate  to  the 
factor  of  temperature. 

It  is  necessary  to  carefully  guard 
against  erroneous  practices  resulting 
from  misinterpretation  of  these  conclu- 
sions. Ventilation,  or  air-change  in  a 
room,  is  needed  now  as  much  as  ever; 
stagnant  air  in  an  occupied  room,  with 
a  general  rise  in  temperature  and  ac- 
cumulation of  odors,  is  as  disagreeable 
now  as  ever.  The  results  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  re-establish  the  fact  that 
the  ill  effects  of  bad  ventilation  are  at- 
tributable more  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air  than  to  its  chemical  purity. 

Ventilating  an  occupied  room  by  means 
of  supplying  air  at  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, is  an  efficient  means  for  removing 
the  general  "crowd"  odor  which  arises 
as  a  result  of  occupation;  it  is  an  ef- 
ficient method  for  preventing  the  harm- 
ful results  of  overheating.  It  allows  for 
dispelling  and  breaking  up  the  layers  of 
hot,  moist  air  next  to  the  body,  which, 
unless  removed,  retard  the  necessary 
heat  loss  of  the  body  and  thus  bring 
about  the  physiological  reactions  just 
recorded, — reactions  of  a  body  strug- 
gling with  the  temperature  of  its  at- 
mospheric environment. 
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BALTH      CONDITIONS     IN 
TRANSVAAL  MINES 


DR.  GORGAS  HAS  been  showered 
with  honors  in  his  own  country  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  amazingly  successful 
work  in  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  but  perhaps  even  more  gratifying 
was  the  very  genuine  compliment  re- 
cently paid  him  by  the  Transvaal  Cham- 
ber of  Mines  when  they  invited  him  to 
inspect  conditions  in  the  mines  on  the 
Rand  and  to  tell  them  how  to  make  work 
there  as  healthful  as  it  is  in  the  Zone. 

The  two  problems  are,  of  course,  very 
similar,  a  large  force  of  Negroes 
brought  from  their  scattered  homes  to 


be  herded  together,  to  do  unaccustomed 
work,  and  to  live  on  food  chosen  for  them. 
Dr.  Gorgas  went  to  the  Rand  and  has 
now  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  the  re- 
port which  he  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Mines.  Incidentally,  his  recommen- 
dations throw  light  on  conditions  in  our 
labor  camps  in  Panama  and  reveal 
something  of  the  thoroughness  and  the 
practical  wisdom  which  characterized 
his  conduct  of  those  camps. 

He  speaks  of  pneumonia  as  the  great 
danger  both  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  on 
the  Rand;  but  whereas  in  the  former 
the  death-rate  from  this  disease  in  1912 
was  only  10  per  thousand,  in  the  lat- 
ter it  reached  26.84.  Conditions  have  not 
always  been  so  encouraging  in  the 
Zone.  In  1906,  the  pneumonia  rate  was 
18.74,  and  in  certain  months  of  that 
year,  even  43.41.  The  fall  since  then 
came  as  the  result  of  a  most  painstak- 
ing examination  into  the  distribution  of 
the  cases,  which  showed  that  the  newly- 
arrived  Negroes  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Barbadoes  were  the  most  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  but  that  after  a  while  they 
acquired  a  certain  immunity,  so  that  to 
every  nine  cases  among  the  new  men 
there  would  be  only  two  among  the  old- 
er residents. 

Then  it  was  found  that  housing  the 
men,  especially  the  new-comers,  in  bar- 
racks, greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
pneumonia  by  increasing  the  opportun- 
ity for  infection.  Consequently,  a  new 
policy  was  inaugurated.  The  Negroes 
were  allowed  to  scatter  along  the  canal, 
each  man  being  given  a  small  cultivable 
piece  of  land  and  encouraged  to  build 
a  hut  and  bring  over  his  family.  It  is 
to  this  scattering  of  the  force  that  Dr. 
Gorgas  attributes  the  disappearance  of 
epidemic  pneumonia. 

He  found  tuberculosis  also  much 
higher  on  the  Rand  than  on  the  Isthmus, 
5.65  against  less  than  1  per  thousand— 
a  rate  five  times  as  great  as  London's. 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  typhoid 
fever  also  were  unduly  prevalent,  for 
these,  too,  are  preventable  diseases. 
Overcrowding  is  the  fundamental  cause 
for  these  conditions.  The  native  on  the 
Rand  has  only  about  fourteen  feet  of 
floor  space;  on  the  Isthmus,  thirty  feet 
was  considered  far  too  little. 

Dr.  Gorgas  also  tells  the  mine-own- 
ers that  their  native  labor  is  suffering 
from  undernourishment  and  from  scurvy 
because  they  get  too  much  meal  and  too 
little  meat.  He  recommends  them  to  do 
as  he  did  in  Panama — sell  food  at  cost 
to  the  native,  who  buys  what  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  and  has  his  wife  cook  it. 

The  liquor  question  is  evidently  un- 
settled on  the  Rand.  Dr.  Gorgas  ad- 
vises prohibition,  which  worked  admir- 
ably at  Panama.  "Alcohol  for  the  na- 
tives is,  I  believe,  an  unmitigated  evil." 

The  medical  service  on  the  Isthmus 
was  concentrated  in  one  large  hospital 
with  first-class  medical,  surgical,  bac- 
teriological, and  nursing  equipment.  On 
the  Rand,  there  are  sixty-two  hospitals, 
none  of  them  first-class. 

Finally,  Dr.  Gorgas  recommends  that 
a  central  sanitary  service  be  established, 
which  shall  regularly  inspect  the  mines 
and  bring  conditions  up  to  a  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines. 


A 


NEW  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST 
WHOOPING-COUGH 

THE  GERM  of  whooping-cough 
was  discovered  in  1906  by  two  French 
bacteriologists,  Bordet  and  Gengou. 
After  some  years,  their  discovery  was 
confirmed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sci- 
entists to  be  universally  accepted  and  the 
germ  now  bears  their  name. 

There  are  two  great  advantages  in 
knowing  the  exciting  cause  of  such  a 
disease:  first,  the  possibility  of  making 
an  early  and  positive  diagnosis  and 
therefore  of  being  able  to  isolate  the 
patient  in  time  to  prevent  his  infecting 
others;  and  second,  the  possibility  of 
producing  a  serum  or  a  vaccine  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease. 

In  the  case  of  whooping-cough,  an 
early  diagnosis  is  of  great  importance 
for,  as  is  we'!  known,  children  communi- 
cate the  infection  during  the  early  stage 
before  the  onset  of  paroxysmal  coughing 
on  which  the  diagnosis  has  heretofore 
depended.  But  even  after  the  discovery 
of  the  germ  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
an  early  diagnosis,  because  during  the 
first  stages  there  is  so  little  sputum  that 
the  germ  cannot  be  found. 

There  is,  however,  a  delicate  and  com- 
plicated method,  known  as  the  comple- 
ment deviation  test,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied in  other  infectious  diseases  and 
is  now  said  to  have  been  successfully 
used  to  detect  whooping-cough.  Dr.  Al- 
fred Friedlander,  a  well-known  pediatrist 
of  Cincinnati,  has  succeeded  by  this  test 
in  discovering  early  cases  of  the  disease 
and  in  thus  preventing  epidemics  among 
children  in  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  procedure  which  requires 
a  laboratory  equipment  of  a  particular 
kind  and  a  skilled  investigator,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  municipal  health  lab- 
oratories should  not  be  prepared  to  make 
it  for  physicians. 

Another  advance  which  this  makes 
possible,  is  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine during  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  attended  with  far  bet- 
ter results  than  when  given  late. 

A  COLD  WEATHER  DISEASE 

Diphtheria  is  a  germ  disease  and 
germs  usually  flourish  in  warmth,  yet 
diphtheria  is  a  cold  weather  disease  and 
a  cold  climate  disease.  It  works  great 
havoc  in  Newfoundland  and  is  one  of 
the  worst  scourges  which  Dr.  Grenf 
has  to  fight  in  Labrador;  but  it  gr 
less  and  less  formidable  further  sou 
Now  it  is  shown  by  experiments 
ported  in  the  Journal  of  Infections 
eases,  that  cold  favors  the  life  of 
germ,  that  the  bacilli  which  are  expel- 
led in  droplets  when  the  patient  talks 
or  coughs,  live  much  longer  in  cold  air 
than  in  warm.  The  higher  the  tempera- 
ture the  quicker  the  droplets  dry  and  the 
bacilli  become  attenuated  and  finally  die. 

RECORDS  OF  WORK  AND  HEALTH 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  ac- 
cumulated over  400  records  of  individual 
patients  showing  the  relationship  be- 
tween their  physical  condition  and  their 
occupations.  These  records  will  prove 
the  basis  of  a  closer  study  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  than  has  heretofore  been 
possible. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

Samuel       McChord      Crothers. 
oughton   Mifflin     and     Co.     81   pp. 
'rice  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
1.08. 

If  you  are  not  quite 
sure  about  equal  suf- 
frage, don't  argue 
about  it;  meditate  on 
it.  Arguing  does  not 
change  yr>ur  oppon- 
ent's mind,  but  has 
the  disastrous  effect 
of  making  you  more 
firmly  convinced  of 
your  own  side,  which 
is  unfortunate  be- 
al- 


A  Philosopher 

at  the 
Voting  Booth 


cause     you     are 
ways  partly  wrong. 

"But  in  meditation  we  are  free.  We 
can  consider  one  side  and  then  the  other 
without  embarrassment.  If  we  recog- 
nize that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  our 
assumptions,  there  is  no  one  to  say  'I 
told  you  so.'  To  change  sides  in  an 
argument  is  an  awkward  and  perilous 
maneuver,  like  changing  seats  in  a 
canoe."  But  "when  we  meditate  we 
sometimes  change  our  minds.  This  is  a 
beneficent  achievement,  for  it  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  spend  all  our 
strength  in  attempting  to  change  the 
order  of  the  universe  and  the  whole  di- 
rection of  human  progress,  in  order  to 
get  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things." 

Full  of  delightfully  quotable  para- 
graphs and  phrases  and  sentences  is  this 
charming  and  wholesome  book  of  medi- 
tations. It  makes  the  familiar  argu- 
ments into  old  friends  with  new  faces, 
and  the  old  foes  seem  not  nearly  so 
formidable  as  they  used  to  appear. 

"The  Yellow  Peril,  the  Slav  Peril, 
Pan-Germanism,  Pan-Islamism,  and  the 
rest  are  foreign  in  their  nature  and  need 
the  historic  imagination  to  realize  them. 
But  a  citizen  who  gets  the  notion  that 
the  Woman  Peril  threatens  to  over- 
whelm all  things  holy,  may  see  it  smiling 
at  him  across  the  tea-table.  It  is  no 
figment  of  the  imagination  that  con- 
fronts him.  And  the  Peril  is  always  able 
to  talk  back  when  he  cries  Avaunt !" 

The  question  of  votes  for  women  is 
not  one  of  feminism  but  of  democracy. 
"Women  have  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race,  they  have  al- 
ways taken  part  in  human  development. 
Equal  suffrage  is  not  the  first  step  in  an 
impending  revolution,  but  only  a  neces- 
sary adjustment  to  the  results  of  a  revo- 
lution that  has  already  happened." 

Dr.  Crothers  disposes  most  delightful- 
ly of  the  great  anti-suffrage  argument — 
the  claim  that  woman  already  has,  in 
her  influence  on  the  males  of  her  family, 
a  greater  power  than  votes  would  give 
her.  He  tells  us  that  women's  work  for 
reform  has  always  shown  great  enthusi- 
asm and  efficiency  for  special  legislation. 
They  have  shown  the  power  that  comes 


from  an  awakened  conscience  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  immediate  aims. 
But  their  moral  activity  has  been  spas- 
modic. 

"Conscience  works  better  when  it  has 
a  steady  job."  "The  moralizing  of  poli- 
tics is  a  steady  job  and  tends  to  de- 
velop a  better  balanced  character."  "Be- 
sides, even  husbands  have  some  politi- 
cal rights  that  their  wives  should  re- 
spect. If,  instead  of  having  only  one 
vote  for  the  family,  cast  by  the  husband 
under  the  influence  of  the  wife,  they 
could  have  their  individual  votes,  what  a 
convenience  it  would  be !  It  would  give 
the  husband  a  sense  of  independence 
like  having  a  check-book  of  his  own." 

But  if  you  are  a  little  uncertain  and 
don't  want  to  be  convinced,  go  on  ar- 
guing and  don't  meditate,  or  at  least 
don't  take  Dr.  Crothers  as  a  meditative 
guide. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

WHAT  WOMEN  WANT 

By    Beatrice    Forbes-Robertson    Hale. 

Frederick   A.    Stokes   Company.     307 

pp.      Price    $1.25;    by    mail    of    THE 

SURVEY,  $1.35. 

In  a  book  of  great 
dignity  and  sincerity, 
Beatrice  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson Hale  has  set 
forth  her  views  of  the 
woman  movement  as 
she  has  known  it  in 
two  countries,  Eng- 
land and  America.  In 
its  sanity  and  toler- 
ance, the  book  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the 
American  branch  of 


Feminism 

in 
Perspective 


the  suffrage  movement,  mellowed  as 
the  American  movement  is  by  the  ex- 
perience of  measurable  successes,  rather 
than  the  more  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
late  English  militants. 

The  book  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
present,  rather  than  a  history  of  the  past. 
It  begins,  however,  with  a  short  account 
of  the  earliest  influences  in  the  woman 
movement  in  which  the  first  of  all  anti- 
feminists,  St.  Paul,  receives  honorable 
mention  by  the  author.  It  deals  with  the 
psychology  of  the  woman's  movement 
rather  than  the  suffrage  movement 
proper.  Several  chapters  are  devoted 
to  modern  drama  and  fiction  as  inter- 
preters of  feminist  tendencies.  Es- 
pecially refreshing  are  the  numerous  at- 
tacks on  social  practices  which  encour- 
age indirection  and  subterfuge  in  women 
and  the  sturdy  defence  of  love  as  a  so- 
cial force  rather  than  a  frivolous  toy. 

The  analysis  of  the  much-discussed 
feminism  of  H.  G.  Wells  contains  a  just 
and  final  word  on  the  essential  weakness 
of  this  popular  writer  as  an  interpreter 
of  women's  needs.  In  the  concluding 
chapters  are  practical  reflections  on  ma- 
ternity which  deserve  attention,  not  only 


The  Reality 

of 
Race  Prejudice 


as  the  contribution  of  a  talented  and  dis- 
cerning woman  but  as  the  testimony  of 
the  mother  of  three  "daughters  of  the 
new  age,"  to  whom  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated. 

Fluently  and  lucidly  written,  the  vol- 
ume is  straightaway  reading.  In  perus- 
ing it,  the  reader  is  never  arrested  by 
tangles  of  confused  thought,  though 
here  and  there  sentences  do  arrest  him 
by  reason  of  the  brave  thoughts  or 
staunch  sentiments  which  they  express. 
Especially  rememberable  is  the  author's 
definition  of  feminism:  "The  part  of 
women  in  evolution  is  to  try  and  hasten 
humanity  beyond  the  rule  of  force." 
KATHARINE  ANTHONY. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  RACE  FRICTION 

By  John  Moffat  Mecklin.  Macmillan 
Company.  273  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

Held  fast  by  the 
color  line,  unable  in 
the  city  to  compete 
industrially  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the 
white,  likely,  perhaps 
at  no  distant  time,  to 
be  thrust  put  of  the 
fields  by  immigrants 
more  able,  the  Negro 
is  seen  by  Professor 
Mecklin  as  destined 
to  a  perpetual  inferi- 
ority, to  a  permanent  loss  of  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  man,  unless  by  his 
own  proven  worth  he  can  make  for  him- 
self a  safe  and  sure  place  in  the  white 
man's  social  order.  Laws,  constitutions, 
and  courts  will  be  of  no  avail  "to  stop 
the  process  of  stripping  the  Negro  of 
those  legal  fictions  which  have  been  in- 
tended to  prevent  him  from  finding  his 
natural  level  in  a  democracy." 

No  transient  and  momentary  out- 
bursts of  enthusiasm  or  righteousness 
nor  belief  in  the  rights  of  man  should 
hold  such  American  people  as  have  a 
white  skin  to  their  plighted  word,  we 
gather.  A  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
amendment  may  be  written  into  our  fun- 
damental law,  but,  speaking  through  the 
Supreme  Court  which  expresses  the 
"sober  reasoned  judgment  of  our  intel- 
ligent liberty-loving  people,"  we  of  this 
superior  white  race,  it  appears,  may 
quite  simply  tell  our  darker  brothers 
that  we  have  changed  our  minds. 

So  the  constitution  means  today  for 
the  Negro,  not  what  it  states,  not  what 
its  framers  intended,  but  exactly  the  op- 
posite. The  process  reminds  one  of  the 
way  as  little  children  we  used  to  say 
"over  the  left."  The  constitution,  like 
another  solemn  document,  becomes  a 
"scrap  of  paper."  No  wonder  the  ven- 
eration in  which  the  Supreme  Court  "is 
held  by  the  masses  of  America  and  the 
power  it  exercises  in  the  nation's  life 
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has  been  a  marvel  to  foreigners." 

In  fine,  not  theories  of  equality  before 
the  law,  but  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  (minus,  of 
course,  that  proportion,  however  large, 
which  is  not  white)  is  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  Negro.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Negro  in  an  artificial  state  of 
equality  and  such  modification  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  as  would  permit  a  status 
based  upon  race  traits,  being  both  im- 
possible, the  alternative  presented  is  a 
stern  even-handed  justice  based  upon 
equality  of  consideration.  The  unfit 
must  be  eliminated  that  the  fit  may  be 
preserved.  This  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Negro. 

Considering  the  distance  the  race  has 
gone  since  slavery  and  the  strength  de- 
veloped in  these  few  years  in  the  labor 
movement,  the  future  holds  no  such 
gloomy  outlook  for  the  Negro  race  as 
painted  in  Democracy  and  Race  Fric- 
tion. We  shall  not  always  have  for  the 
poor  Negro,  any  more  than  for  the  poor 
white,  the  farcical  educational  opportuni- 
ties now  offered;  we  shall  not  always 
have  the  white  proletarian  adhering  to 
a  policy  which  makes  of  the  Negro  the 
readiest  strike-breaker;  we  shall  see  the 
Negro  race  more  united,  better  led,  less 
dependent. 

Industry  and  efficiency  the  Negro  is 
himself  coming  to  prize,  but  he  is  seeing 
more  and  more  clearly  that  these  alone 
will  offer  him  no  protection,  as  they 
give  him  no  protection  now,  against  the 
invasion  of  his  rights,  political  and  so- 
cial. 

PAUL  KENNADAY. 

SYNDICALISM  IN  FRANCE 

By  Louis  H.  Levine.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Studies,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  agts.  229  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.59. 

Rarely  does  a  uni- 
versity thesis  appeal 
to  the  busy  reader; 
more  rarely  does  it 
reach  a  second  edi- 
tion. But  this  honor 
has  been  achieved  by 
Dr.  Levine's  study  of 
Syndicalism,  because 
it  is  an  accurate,  well- 
balanced,  dispassion- 
ate exposition  of  a 
vital  movement. 


The  War 

and 
Syndicalism 


In  France,  its  birthplace,  syndicalism 
has  been  submerged  by  the  great  war. 
Possibly,  as  has  been  claimed,  Germany 
trusted  to  the  discontent  of  the  French 
railway  workers,  revealed  in  attempted 
general  strikes,  to  delay  and  confuse  the 
mobilization  of  the  French  troops.  But 
the  cry  "The  country  in  danger"  rallied 
syndicalists  as  it  rallied  Socialists. 

In  England  also  the  prompt  transfer 
of  railways  to  government  control  and 
operation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  the  contagion  of  glowing  patriotism, 
prevented  any  hostile  acts  by  the  rail- 
way workers.  It  is  possible  that  after 
the  war  there  will  be  recrudescence  of 
the  syndicalist  spirit,  though,  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  workers,  particularly  in 
France,  will  by  that  time  have  had  their 
fill  of  fighting  and  will  be  only  eager 
for  a  chance  to  earn  steady  wages, 
though  small,  in  peace.  The  sensational 
general  strike  and  sabotage  will  find 


few  supporters.  After  the  destruction 
of  factory  and  mill  by  German  shells, 
the  worst  that  a  workman  can  do  to 
cripple  the  machines  will  seem  like  child's 
play. 

In  America  also  less  has  been  heard 
of  late  of  the  antics  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  their  advocacy  of  sabotage.  Yet 
the  causes  of  the  bitterness  of  the  in- 
stinctive syndicalists  remain.  Unskilled 
workers,  wretchedly  paid,  fitfully  em- 
ployed, without  prospect  of  promotion, 
uneducated,  ill  nourished,  badly  led,  are 
easy  prey  for  oppressive  employers.  It 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  reach  the  pub- 
lic ear  with  their  grievances,  the  older 
trade  unions  but  feebly  aid  them,  and  the 
coming  hard  winter  may  again  drive 
them  to  sporadic  revolt. 

Parliamentary  action,  as  Syndicalism 
claims,  grinds,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
oh,  so  slowly !  While  the  legislature  in 
Colorado  is  chattering,  while  the  courts 
are  declaring  its  enactments  unconstitu- 
tional, while  referendum  votes  are  being 
taken  on  a  re-enactment,  while  cases  are 
being  fought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  while,  finally,  lax  ex- 
ecutives are  permitting  the  laws  so  hard- 
ly won  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  coal 
miners  may  be  starved  and  hounded  and 
harried  into  submission,  and  serfdom  be 
the  practical  condition  in  a  chain  of 
coal  camps.  What  wonder  the  victims 
of  our  industrial  chaos  occasionally  rise 
in  bestial  fury ! 

So  the  anarchistic  doctrines  which  Dr. 
Levine  shows  to  underlie  the  philosophy 
of  syndicalism  make  an  effective  appeal. 
Oppression  breeds  anarchy.  Unless  so- 
cial reform  can  be  speeded  up,  we  must 
expect  sporadic  outbursts  of  violence 
and  frothy  fury,  and  the  ignorant  baiting 

of  capitalists. 

*    *    * 


PROGRESSIVISM  AND  AFTER 

Bv  William     English     Walling. 


Stirring  up 

the 
Near  Radicals 


The 

Macmillan  Co.    406  pp.    Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.63. 

If  only  there  were 
in  America  a  mascu- 
line leisure  class,  Mr. 
Walling's  voluminous 
and  trenchant  com- 
mentaries upon  radi- 
cal movements  would 
affect  public  thought. 
But  it  is  vain  to  hope 
that  the  members  of 
women's  clubs,  who 
alone  have  the  leis- 
ure, will  also  have  the 
vim  to  tackle  Progressivism  and  After 
and  its  predecessors.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Walling  might  dilute  his  pure  milk  of 
the  word  with  lots  of  sugar  and  water 
and  get  a  hearing  for  it  as  a  course  of 
lectures. 

The  writer's  metier  is  to  stir  up  those 
who  are  a  trifle  complacent  because 
they  imagine  they  are  valiantly  radical 
and  thereby  are  doing  their  country 
service.  His  material  is  drawn  from 
the  newspapers  and  from  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  politicians,  and  states- 
men and  their  critics. 

State  Socialists  are  his  special  tar- 
gets, and  state  capitalism  his  pet  abom- 
ination. So  soon  as  anybody  claims 
that  the  postoffice,  the  school  system, 
municipal  electric  works  or  street  rail- 


ways or  state  railroads  exemplify  tl 
advantages  of  Socialism,  Mr.  Wallir 
jumps  in  to  denounce  such  undertakin{ 
as  mere  state  capitalism.  He  applaw 
Mr.  Hillquit  for  performing  "as  to  tf 
very  crucial  question  of  governmei 
ownership,  the  very  great  service  of  di 
stroying  completely  the  misconceptioi 
created  by  ex-Congressman  Berger  an 
others  in  this  country,  as  well  as  Britis 
Socialists  of  all  parties." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hillquit  "entei 
tains  no  illusions  as  to  the  benefits  c 
governmentally  owned  industries  unde 
the  present  regime,  since  governmei 
ownership  is  often  introduced,  not  as 
democratic  measure  for  the  benefit  o 
the  people,  but  as  a  fiscal  measure  t 
provide  revenue  for  the  government  o 
to  facilitate  its  military  operations. 
Still  more  delighted  is  the  author  wit 
Kautsky's  assertion  that  "as  an  exploit 
er  of  labor  the  state  is  superior  to  an 
private  capitalist."  He  is  the  Socrate 
of  the  Socialistic  movement,  stinging  i 
always  like  a  gadfly. 

It  is  no  mean  merit  that  in  this  wori 
Mr.  Walling,  months  before  the  out 
break  of  the  great  war,  condemned  th 
German  Socialist  party  for  its  pusillan 
imity  with  respect  to  military  budgets 
He  foresaw  the  outcome  of  their  com 
promise  with  their  Socialist  principle 
by  'voting  war  appropriations,  an< 
roundly  declared  that  no  number  of  pett; 
social  reforms  could  atone  for  the  be 
trayal  of  the  one  fundamental  prin 
ciple  most  essential  in  their  country 
antagonism  to  armaments.  Months  be 
fore  the  rest  of  the  world  was  awake  t< 
the  heinous  consequences  of  their  sur 
render,  Mr.  Walling  from  his  watcl 
tower  in  America  decried  the  ap- 
proaching calamity. 

Since  hard  thinking  is  so  rare  ir 
America  and  so  essential  to  the  solutior 
of  its  magnitudinous  problems,  Mr 
Walling  fills  a  valuable  role..  At  anj 
rate,  he  thinks.  If  only  he  would  com- 
press the  results  of  his  thinking  so  as 
not  to  demand  that  his  reader,  poor,  un- 
tutored, weary  man,  shall  think  quite  sc 
hard,  his  influence  would  be  more  com- 
mensurate with  his  merit. 


THE  CARPENTER  AND  THE  RICH  MAN 

By  Bouck  White.  Doubleday,  Pag 
and  Company.  339  pp.  Price  $1.2; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

Bouck  White,  noi 
elist,  agitator,  preach- 
er, prisoner,  in  this 
work  turns  essayist 
and  biblical  exigesist 
The  book  presents  a 
study  of  the  parables 
of  Jesus  with  "the 
economic  life  of  our 
time  as  the  constant 
background  and  point 
of  departure." 

The  point  of  view 
may  be  judged  from  the  headings  of 
some  of  the  chapters — The  Immorality 
of  Being  Rich,  The  Inbecility  of  Being 
a  Millionaire,  The  Class  Consciousness, 
God  Incognito,  and  The  Good  Time 
Coming,  all  in  keeping  with  the  author's 
position  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Social  Revolution. 

In  literary  style  the  work  is  remark- 
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able.  The  author  has  a  high  gift  for 
writing.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  nation  if  every  preacher  could  be 
persuaded  to  read  the  book  thoughtful- 
ly. Their  sermons  would  gain  in  vitality 
and  come  closer  home  to  the  problems 
of  their  hearers. 

Mr.  White's  method  can  be  seen  in 
such  a  passage  as  this:  "My  Lady's 
Chaplain  and  Peter  Poundtext  are  fond 
of  this  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats,  because  they  think  to  see  in  it  an 
exhortation  to  alms-giving — Christmas 
turkeys  to  the  poor,  barrels  of  clothing 
for  the  mountaineer,  and  a  paid  visitor 
to  sing  hymns  in  the  corridor  of  the 
prison  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  the 
sort  of  religion  that  jumps  perfectly 
with  the  temper  of  the  Respectables.  A 
soothing  thought  to  them,  that  real  and 
quintessential  religion  is  here  summed 
up  by  the  Seigneur  of  heaven  Himself  in 
terms  of  a  thanksgiving  basket  for  the 
stevedore's  family,  and  last  season's  dress 
to  the  washerwoman  whose  husband  is 
in  prison  as  a  strike  picket.  Heaven 
purchasable  for  a  hamper  of  groceries 
and  a  gown  (of  last  year's  cut) — it's  a 
bargain  rate.  .... 

"But  that  fellowship  and  not  charity 
was  what  He  has  in  mind,  is  seen  in  the 
other  items  He  enumerates:  'Sick  and 
ye  tended  me,  in  prison  and  ye  visited 
me,  a  stranger  and  ye  opened  your  house 
to  me';  mutual  ministry,  comrades  beset 
by  the  same  privations,  sharing  the  dan- 
ger of  a  common  cause.  No  one  more 
acutely  than  the  Carpenter  knew  how 
bare  is  the  gift  without  the  giver." 

That  is  trenchant  and  courageous 
teaching ! 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE  WITHOUT  SOCIALISM 

By  John  Bates  Clark.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  49  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

For  some  years  it 
has  been  Professor 
Clark's  role  to  coun- 
ter the  attacks  of  So- 
cialists by  arguing 
that  the  evils  which 
they  expose  can  best 
be  cured  by  other 
remedies  than  they 
propose.  A  thought- 
ful economist,  Pro- 
fessor Clark  is  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  dis- 
eases of  our  body  politic;  but  he  con- 
tends that  reform  and  not  revolution 
will  remedy  those  evils.  In  opposition 
to  the  class  war  of  Socialism  he  argues 
that  "all  honest  capitalists,  great  and 
small  alike,  are  natural  allies  of  com- 
mon labor,  and  they  are  interested  main- 
ly in  the  same  reforms  as  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  working  class." 

He  advocates  as  a  "preliminary  re- 
form," "making  out  of  government  what 
it  purports  to  be — government  by  the 
people."  He  approves  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  the  recall,  the  short  ballot, 
direct  primaries,  proportional  represen- 
tation, or  kindred  measures  to  transfer 
power  from  rings  and  bosses  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Plainly  he  is  no  moss- 
back.  He  approves  shortening  the  work 
day,  the  abolition  of  twelve-hour  shifts, 
the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  and  in- 
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jurious  occupations,  the  abolition  of  the 
protective  tariff,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  emergency  employment  pro- 
vided by  the  government  when  hard 
times  come,  a  parcel  post  more  highly 
developed,  city  planning  which  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  traveling  between 
homes  and  places  of  labor,  and  "more 
effective  means  of  getting  legal  justice." 

Above  all,  however,  Professor  Clark 
advocates  rescuing  competition  or  "the 
healthy  rivalry  between  different  pro- 
ducers," which  has  been  partially  stifled 
by  private  monopoly  and  would  be  com- 
pletely stifled,  he  opines,  by  state  mon- 
opoly. To  this  end  he  elaborated  the 
program  which  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion has  partially  adopted,  forbidding  in- 
terlocking directorates  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  competitors  by  under-cutting 
prices  in  one  locality,  regulating  security 
issues,  and  giving  to  all  shippers  equal 
facilities  on  the  railways. 

Experiment  alone  can  tell  whether  the 
advantages  to  the  consumer  of  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  production  on  which 
Professor  Clark  lays  stress  will  finally 
accrue  under  these  restrictions,  and 
whether  free  competition  is  essential  to 
the  continuous  improvements  which 
hitherto  have  so  vastly  increased  the 
total  output  as  to  make  relatively  high 
wages  possible. 


SOCIALISMjAND  MOTHERHOOD 

By  John  Spargo.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
128  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $.65. 

Mr.  Spargo,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific apologists  of  So- 
cialism, has  expand- 
ed into  a  booklet  a 
lecture  in  exposition 
and  defense  of  So- 
cialism's teachings 
upon  motherhood. 
The  writing  shows 
his  usual  clarity  of 
thought  and  power  to 
adjust  Socialist  doc- 
trine to  new  conditions  of  life.  But 
since  he  wrote,  events  have  falsified 
some  pages.  War  has  played  havoc 
with  a  number  of  the  genial  assumptions 
of  Socialism.  "The  Social  Democracy 
is  Germany's  greatest  peace  organiza- 
tion," quotes  Mr.  Spargo  with  approval 
from  Professor  Mommsen.  Strange 
that  the  greatest  peace  organization 
voted  the  war  budget  in  the  Reichstag 
unanimously,  and  marched  to  the  front 
to  a  man  without  protest. 

While  candidly  admitting  that  "some 
Socialists  have  preached  Free  Love  as 
the  ideal  form  of  sex  relationship,"  yet 
the  writer  denies  that  the  Socialist  move- 
ment accepts  that  ideal,  and  affirms 
"that  free  love  is  based  upon  the  an- 
archist philosophy  of  the  independence 
of  the  individual  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  individual  will;  that  it  involves  a 
complete  denial  of  the  Socialist  philoso- 
phy of  the  interdependence  of  all  indi- 
viduals and  the  consequent  supremacy 
of  society." 

Today  the  doctrine  of  free  mother- 
hood, of  free-and-easy  divorce,  and  the 
like,  are  avowed  by  feminism,  and  fem- 
inism is  supported  by  Socialism.  Re- 
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cently  a  leading  woman  Socialist  said  in 
the  hearing  of  the  reviewer  that  women 
under  Socialism  would  be  industrial 
workers  "and  if  we  so  desire,  child 
bearers."  She,  like  most  feminists, 
was  sublimely  unconscious  of  any  social 
duty  incumbent  upon  women  as  child 
bearers.  As  a  feminist,  she  advocated 
"the  independence  of  the  individual  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  will" 
with  respect  to  woman's  essential  social 
service.  This  kind  of  contradiction  it 
is  which  causes  cautious  mothers  to  as- 
sociate Socialism  with  free  love. 

Even  groups  of  women  such  as  the 
Fabian  women  in  England,  whose  chief 
reason  for  being  is  to  think  clearly 
and  expound  fearlessly,  exhibit  like  in- 
consistency. So  eager  are  they  for  the 
liberation  of  womanhood  from  all  re- 
straints that  they  forget  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  men  and  women  alike 
to  subordinate  individual  desires  to  the 
social  good.  Just  at  about  the  time  that 
Socialism  had  rid  itself  of  the  suspicion 
of  working  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
family,  feminism  enters,  in  ostentatious 
alliance  with  Socialism,  demanding 
changes  which  inevitably  involve  the  dis- 
integration of  the  family. 

If  Mr.  Spargo  will  attack  that  enemy, 
he  will  find  a  foe  worthy  of  his  pen. 
*     *     * 

THE  COLLECTIVIST  STATE  IN  THE  MAKING 

By  Emil  Davies.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 288  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.69. 

Like  the  citizen 
who  had  spoken  prose 
all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  many 
Americans  are  living 
under  collectivist  con- 
ditions in  safety  and 
unconsciousness.  Few 
people  know  how  far, 
all  around  the  world, 
collectivist  e  x  p  e  r  i  - 
ments  have  been 
tried.  So  Mr.  Dav- 
ies, with  admirable  industry,  has  brought 
together  trustworthy  information  about 
these  worldwide  experiences. 

Inevitably  the  first  issue  of  a  work 
crammed  with  facts  and  figures  is  not 
absolutely  free  from  error.  So  John 
Wanamaker's  store  is  shifted  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Chicago,  and  New  York 
state  is  confused  with  New  York  city. 
But  the  mistakes  are  negligible  compared 
with  the  fund  of  accurate  information. 

The  reader  who  is  more  interested  in 
theory  than  in  fact  will  find  illuminat- 
ing discussion  of  such  problems  as  What 
Profit  Should  a  Collectivist  Undertaking 
Earn?  Methods  of  Expropriation,  and 
Collectivism  and  the  Labor  Problem. 

A  recent  report  of  a  committee  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  belittled 
the  advantages  to  the  workers  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  in  Europe  where  both 
private  and  public  undertakings  pay  low- 
er wages  than  Americans  receive.  Our 
author,  more  scientific  than  the  investi- 
gating committee,  compares  the  wages 
of  workmen  in  public  and  private  enter- 
prises in  the  same  countries,  and  shows 
that  the  wage-earners  are  better  off  un- 
der public  ownership,  though  not  so  well 
paid  as  they  would  be  if  the  earnings 
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were  not  improperly  made  to  contribute 
to  the  reduction  of  taxes.  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  transfer  of  some 
power  in  the  management  to  the  opera- 
tives. Here  is  the  tenderest  problem. 
Collectivism  is  solving  it  by  the  forma- 
tion of  councils  from  among  the  work 
people  to  pass  upon  grievances,  to  con- 
sider breaches  of  discipline,  and  to  dis- 
cuss rates  of  pay. 

While  trade  union  organization  is  es- 
sential to  procure  just  treatment  of  work 
people  both  in  public  and  in  private  em- 
ployment, it  is  not  fully  adequate.  When 
the  managers  are  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  voters  the  workers  have  an  ap- 
peal against  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
managers  to  their  own  neighbors  and 
friends.  If  it  were  found  that  private 
corporations  treated  their  work  people, 
under  similar  conditions,  more  humane- 
ly than  public  bodies,  then  the  life  would 
ebb  from  the  agitation  for  collectivism. 
JOHN  MARTIN. 

A  BEACON  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Winifred  Holt.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin  Company.  343  pp.  Price,  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $2.65. 

Just  what  is  it 
which  the  life  of  Hen- 
ry Fawcett  exempli- 
fies? Fawcett  was  a 
sturdy  country  youth, 
fond  of  fishing  and 
skating,  walking  and 
riding,  and  he  had  a 
happy  way  about  him 
which  made  him  hosts 
of  friends.  He  early 
developed  the  social 
conscience  and  earn- 
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estly  decided  to  fit  himself  for  Parlia- 
ment, believing  that  in  this  field  he 
could  be  most  useful. 

His  interests  were  with  people  rather 
than  with  books,  and  in  practical  affairs 
rather  than  in  theories  or  things  of  the 
imagination.  For  this  reason  he  chose 
Cambridge  as  his  university.  He  was 
recognized  there  as  keen  and  forceful, 
capable  of  excelling  in  whatever  compe- 
tition he  chose  to  indulge,  whether  bil- 
liards or  debate.  As  boy  and  man  he 
was  in  moderate  circumstances;  yet  he 
had  neither  false  pride  nor  the  false 
modesty  which  subdues  self-assertion  in 
the  presence  of  riches  or  of  rank.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  had  the  spiritual 
riches  of  attainment  and  ability. 

When  Henry  Fawcett  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  he  became  totally  blind,  yet 
in  the  face  of  this  terrible  calamity  he 
soon  made  up  his  mind  that  what  had 
been  his  impelling  ambition  until  then 
should  be  so  still.  He  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, but,  concentrating  his  energies 
rather  more,  he  became  a  close  student 
and  writer  of  political  economy.  His 
book  on  the  subject  served  to  make  him 
widely  known,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  university,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  his  death. 

At  twenty-seven  he  judged  himself 
ready  to  try  for  Parliament,  but  his 
countrymen  were  not  yet  readv  to  be- 
lieve in  his  fitness  and  rejected  him  at 
three  elections.  All  the  while,  however, 
he  was  demonstrating  his  ability  to  meet 
emergencies ;  and  his  keenness  and  per- 


sistency finally  won  the  day.  He  was  re- 
turned at  the  age  of  thirty-two  as  mem- 
ber for  Brighton. 

His  parliamentary  career  need  not  be 
rehearsed  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
as  a  member  his  social  conscience  had 
full  play.  There  he  proved  himself  an 
uncompromising  critic  of  whatever  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  mischievous  and  wrong, 
especially  touching  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  their  tribune,  championing 
their  cause  in  preserving  the  commons 
and  other  open  spaces  in  towns,  and  he 
carried  his  measures. 

Gladstone  so  respected  and  admired 
Fawcett  that  he  invited  him  to  be  his 
postmaster-general.  Fawcett  accepted 
this  office  and  in  it  showed  himself  a 
remarkably  successful  administrator  of 
affairs.  Being  no  dreamer,  but  a  doer, 
he  not  only  entertained  reforms  but  put 
them  through.  Thus,  there  stand  to  his 
credit  the  parcel  post,  the  issue  of  postal 
orders,  postal  savings  banks,  postoffice 
annuities  and  sixpenny  telegrams.  In  all 
this  he  showed  his  "passion  for  justice." 
When  he  died,  at  the  close  of  four  years 
in  this  strenuous  office,  it  was  said  of 
him,  "The  postoffice  could  never  have  a 
more  capable  postmaster-general,  nor  its 
officers  a  truer  friend."  His  services 
were  widely  and  generously  recognized, 
and  a  memorial  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

If  ever  there  lived  a  blind  man  who 
was  a  seeing  man  in  the  dark,  Henry 
Fawcett  was  that  man.  His  is  a  case 
perhaps  difficult  to  parallel;  and  yet 
many  of  the  blind  are  possessed  of  the 
same  indomitable  spirit  whose  achieve- 
ments, though  humbler  than  Fawcett's, 
yet  put  many  of  the  unhandicapped  to 
shame.  This  Beacon  for  the  Blind 
should  be  read  by  many,  especially  by 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  not  having 
a  fair  chance  in  the  world. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

HUMAN  DERELICTS 

Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.  D. 
Charles  H.  Kelly,  London.  341  pp. 
Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.45. 

The  month  that 
does  not  see  a  new 
volume  bearing  on 
the  care  of  the  de- 
fective is  a  rare 
one. 

Dr.  Kelynack's  col- 
lection of  essays  on 
Human  Derelicts  is 
by  a  number  of  spe- 
cialists who  treat  of 
the  derelict  from  all 
the  socio-pathological 
points  of  view,  as  insane,  idiotic,  epi- 
leptic, inebriate,  criminal,  deaf,  blind, 
etc.,  the  underlying  motive  in  each  es- 
say being  that  the  derelict  is  a  defective 
and  usually  a  mental  defective.  The 
foreword  by  the  editor  estimates  that 
there  are  a  million  derelicts  of  various 
kinds  in  Great  Britain,  that  these  are 
"submerged  weaklings"  in  mind  and 
body,  and  that  the  sooner  they  are 
taken  in  hand,  the  better  for  themselves 
and  the  country. 

Each  of  the  essays  is  by  an  author 
of  ability  and  the  cumulative  effect  of 
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the  collection  is  strong.  The  point  o 
view  is  that  of  the  British  methods  am 
unless  our  own  usual  estimates  are  a 
too  low,  the  proportion  of  the  popula 
tion  who  may  justly  be  called  derelict  i 
larger  than  with  us  in  the  United  States 


MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILI 

By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Yale  Uni 
versity  Press.  463  pp.  Price  $2;  b; 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.15. 

Dr.  Wallin  dedi 
cates  his  collection  o 
articles,  most  o: 
which  have  been  pre- 
viously published  it 
various  journals,  tc 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  th« 
founder  of  the  mod- 
ern child  study  move- 
ment. The  book 
deals  chiefly  with 
child  psychology,  and 
its  principal  aim  is 
to  save  the  cause  of  the  psychological 
study  of  children  from  its  many  in- 
judicious friends.  Some  of  these  es- 
says have  been  reviewed  already  in 
these  columns. 

Chapter  18,  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished previously,  contains  a  valuable 
study  of  the  various  kinds  of  special  or 
ungraded  classes  which  are  needed  in  a 
modern  school  system  and  gives  inter- 
esting and  useful  statistics  about  these 
classes  in  different  cities,  with  their  per- 
missible enrollment,  courses  of  study, 
and  so  on.  The  author  discusses  the 
preparation  of  those  charged  with  the 
duty  of  psychological  examinations  and 
finds  it  insufficient  in  many  cases; 
while  the  preparation  of  those  in  charge 
of  classes  for  special  class  teaching,  is 
often  far  from  satisfactory. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 
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'HE  SURVEY  is  an  adventure  in  co-operative 
journalism.  It  has  no  capital  stock  and  it  is 
not  a  commercial  enterprise.  As  we  receive 
appropriations  from  certain  of  the  foundations 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  (noth- 
ing from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  $1,000  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  $20,000  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation),  any  testimony  I  have 
to  offer  should  begin  with  a  clear  statement  of 
those  relationships. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  SURVEY 

THE  SURVEY  is  the  outgrowth  of  Charities, 
founded  in  1897  by  Edward  T.  Devine  who 
was  for  fifteen  years  thereafter  its  editor.  Up  to 
1912,  it  was  carried  on  as  a  department  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  of  which  he 
was  throughout  that  period  general  secretary;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  largest  single  contribution  of  that 
society  to  the  national  field  of  social  work.  The 
society  made  current  appropriations  of  usually 
$3,000  a  year,  held  title  to  the  magazine  and  was 
financially  liable  for  its  debts.  Full  editorial  re- 
sponsibility has  from  the  first  been  vested  in  the 
editor. 

The  magazine  was  not  the  organ  of  the  society. 
The  latter  interpreted  its  stewardship  in  the 
broadest  way,  and  various  other  magazines  merg- 
ed with  Charities  from  time  to  time  were  accepted 
in  a  spirit  of  trust ;  such  as  Lend  a  Hand,  founded 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  Charities  Review, 
by  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Jewish  Charities,  by  Lee 
K.  Frankel,  and  The  Commons,  by  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  of  the  Chicago  settlement  of  that  name. 

In  a  similar  spirit  the  publication  was  and  is 
made  possible  by  contributions  of  money,  by  un- 
stinted gifts  of  writings,  investigations  and  edi- 
torial work  by  voluntary  contributors;  in  addition 
to  the  paid  work  of  the  headquarters  staff.  Manu- 
scripts are  not  paid  for. 

In  1905  a  Publication  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  New  York  Society  to  give  national  breadth 
and  scope  to  the  work  of  the  magazine.  This  com- 
mittee included  such  signal  leaders  in  social 
movements  as  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull  House,  and  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston.  In  1912 
a  point  was  reached  where  "far-seeing  steward- 
ship called  for  a  national,  self-dependent  organ- 
ization," and  the  parent  society  not  only  launched 
THE  SURVEY  as  an  independent  venture,  but  tried 
the  experiment  of  placing  it  on  a  mutual  basis. 


INCORPORATION 

ON  November  4,  1912,  the  Survey  Associates 
was  incorporated  as  a  membership  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Its  stated  purpose  is  "to  advance  the  cause  of 
constructive  philanthropy  by  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals, 
and  by  conducting  any  investigations  useful  or 
necessary  for  the  preparation  thereof." 

MEMBERSHIP 

THEREAFTER  any  reader  of  the  magazine 
paying  a  $10  annual  co-operating  subscrip- 
tion became  eligible  for  membership.  At  the  close 
of  our  fiscal  year,  September  30  last,  our  mem- 
bership was  made  up  of  860  co-operating  subscrib- 
ers. Larger  contributors  and  life  members  added 
about  100.  This  membership  represents  47  states 
and  territories  and  seven  foreign  countries. 
Three  missionaries  in  China  are  Survey  Associ- 
ates. The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Paperhangers,  and  Decorators 
are  fellow  contributors. 

The  points  of  view  of  those  who  contribute  are 
almost  as  diverse  as  their  places  of  residence. 
Outspoken  editorial  pages  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  working  scheme  of  THE  SURVEY,  and  with 
these  they  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  all  at 
any  one  time,  nor  any  at  all  times,  be  in  agree- 
ment. The  common  ground  on  which  they  meet  is 
fairly  analogous  to  the  support  given  by  a  body  of 
scientists  to  a  laboratory;  that  is,  THE  SURVEY'S 
primary  work  is  as  an  investigator  and  interpre- 
ter of  the  objective  conditions  of  life  and  labor, 
and  as  a  chronicle  of  undertakings  to  improve 
them. 

Our  Board  of  Directors,  twelve  in  number,  are 
divided  into  three  groups,  elected  at  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  membership  and  serving  for  three 
years  each.  The  Charity  Organization  Society 
nominates  one  director  in  each  group.  As  the 
board  is  a  meeting  body,  nine  out  of  twelve  of  its 
members  reside  in  New  York.  Its  initial  mem- 
bership was  drawn  from  the  former  publication 
committee  and  others  who  had  shown  a  consecu- 
tive interest  in  the  venture  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are : 

1912-15 

Jane  Addams,  Chicago,  HI. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New  York  City 
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Julian  W.  Mack,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank  Tucker,  New  York  City 

1913-16 

John  M.  Glenn,  New  York  City 
Charles  D.  Norton,  New  York  City 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  New  York  City 
Alfred  T.  White,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914-17 

Robert  S.  Brewster,  New  York  City 
Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  City 
Simon  N.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
V.  Everit  Macy,  New  York  City. 

The  board  elects  a  National  Council  of  twenty- 
five  members,  whose  function  is  advisory,  and 
who  usually  meet  once  a  year,  and  with  whom  we 
keep  in  touch  by  mail. 

ACTIVITIES 

IN  addition  to  the  magazine  Survey  Associates 
maintains  a  press  service  in  co-operation  with 
132  newspapers  throughout  the  country  to  put 
SURVEY  material  before  wider  audiences  than  our 
fairly  specialized  circulation.  A  weekly  article  is 
sent  out,  and  a  list  of  articles,  authors,  and  news- 
papers is  published  in  our  annual  report.  The 
newspapers  include  such  journals  as  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Lewiston 
Journal  and  the  Kansas  City  Star.  In  addition 
we  have  published  a  few  books,  we  sell  books  to 
our  readers  and  act  as  publishers  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  advertising,  marketing,  and 
distributing  their  books.  These  last  are  largely 
incidental  activities,  and  fully  90  per  cent  of  our 
energy,  time,  and  resources  is  given  up  to  staff- 
research,  reporting,  editing,  administering,  and 
extending  the  magazine. 

When  THE  SURVEY  was  launched  independent- 
ly in  1912,  we  entered  upon  a  three-year  program ; 
setting  out  in  the  first  year  to  strengthen  our  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  methods ;  second,  our 
more  purely  journalistic  development;  and  third, 
the  present  year,  the  emphasis  was  to  have  been 
along  editorial  and  educational  lines.  The  war 
has  intervened  and,  in  common  with  other  public 
enterprises,  we  have  been  on  short  rations. 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

SURVEY  Associates  as  an  adventure  in  co-op- 
erative journalism  has  been  an  organic 
growth,  both  in  scope  and  organization.  Its  tap 
roots  have  been  two :  journalism  and  social  work. 

I  need  not  tell  you  there  has  been  no  more  active 
question  confronting  journalism  than  how  to  free 
the  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
great  powers  for  good  or  evil,  from  dependence 
upon  their  advertising  pages.  We  have  never 
been  troubled  with  advertising  domination  be- 
cause THE  SURVEY  has  a  small,  if  growing,  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  no  trade  audience.  If  we 
were  a  plumbers'  journal,  with  our  circulation  we 
would  be  worth  our  weight  in  gold. 

As  it  is  we  have  been  proverbially  poor,  com- 


mercial receipts  falling  below  ordinary  runnii 
expenses,  much  less  affording  income  amp 
enough  to  swing  deliberate  and  inductive  staff  r 
search  into  social  problems  outside  those  limitt 
fields  where  gathered  fact  has  a  marketable  nev 
or  magazine  value.  We  have  felt  that  to  limit  ot 
work  to  what  could  be  done  on  commercial  r 
ceipts  was  to  scamp  an  extraordinary  opportui 
ity.  Our  editorial  procedure  has  been  continua 
ly  one  of  intruding  on  inertia  and  neglect  and  c 
bringing  human  values  out  from  beneath  the  su 
face  of  things. 

In  a  way,  our  very  necessities  paved  the  wa 
for  ultimately  putting  THE  SURVEY  on  a  co-opers 
tive  basis. 

To  attempt  this  larger  work  we  drew  on  th 
common  experience  of  social  movements,  an 
adopted  the  plan  of  appealing  for  funds  as  an  edi 
cational  proposition,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Nj 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Nation* 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tt 
berculosis  appeal  for  funds.  This  method  of  rail- 
ing what  we  have  called  our  educational  fund  wa 
systematically  entered  upon  with  the  appoiutmeii 
of  our  National  Publication  Committee  in  1905. 

We  have  also  employed  it  in  financing  specie 
lines  of  work ;  for  example,  in  launching  the  Pitts 
burgh  survey;  in  the  Cabot  fund,  through  whic] 
we  investigated  conditions  in  the  other  steel  cen 
ters  in  1911-1912;  and  at  present  in  maintainin; 
our  Industry,  and  Church  and  Community  De 
partments. 

This  last  year  our  income  from  grants  from  out 
side  organizations  was  $21,000;  our  contribution; 
from  individuals  to  all  funds  $23,163.22;  com 
mercial  receipts  $54,150.05 ;  total  $98,313.77. 


UNRESTRICTED  GRANTS 


IN  1906  we  raised  something  over  $20,000  ii 
contributions  to  our  general  fund,  and  Mr 
Carnegie  was  one  of  those  who  contributed  $1,000 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  kept  it  up  throughout 
the  period  in  which  we  have  been  grappling  witt 
labor  problems  in  the  steel  industry.  Since  thf 
Carnegie  Corporation  was  organized  the  contribu- 
tion has  come  to  us  through  the  corporation. 

At  the  outset  of  1907  our  publication  committet 
launched  a  plan  for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and 
•appropriated  $1,000  to  the  investigation.  Local 
contributions  failed  to  materialize  in  any  consid- 
erable sum  for  what  was  regarded  as  a  vague  and 
not  altogether  pleasant  enterprise.  The  work 
would  have  had  to  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
meager  way  had  not  a  sudden  windfall  come  to  us. 
In  the  spring  of  1907,  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion was  instituted.  One  of  its  first  grants  was 
of  $7,000  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  a 
creditable  way.  Two  subsequent  appropriations 
brought  the  total  grants  to  us  up  to  $26,500. 

Three  of  the  fundamental  phases  of  industrial 
unrest  for  which  your  present  hearings  are  get- 
ting a  national  audience  were  among  our  principal 
findings;  viz.,  an  absentee  capitalism  with  "bad 
effects  strikingly  analogous  to  absentee  landlord- 
ism"; an  anti-union  regime  as  complete  as  that  in 
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Colorado,  under  the  greatest  labor-employing  cor- 
poration in  the  country ;  and  the  contrast,  to  quote 
Mr.  Devine, 

"between  the  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  communities  of 
our  western  civilization,  with  its  vast  natural 
resources,  the  generous  fostering  of  govern- 
ment, the  human  energy,  the  technical  de- 
velopment, the  gigantic  tonnage  of  the  mines 
and  mills,  the  enormous  capital  of  which  the 
bank  balances  afford  an  indication;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  life,  of  healtli. 
of  physical  vigor,  even  of  the  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual." 

These  findings  were  first  brought  out  in  our 
magazine,  and  have  subsequently  been  rounded 
out  and  published  in  six  volumes  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  itself.  These  volumes  I  have 
edited. 

THAT  same  year,  1907,  the  Eussell  Sage  Foun- 
dation made  its  first  general  appropriation  of 
$20,000  to  our  committee.  This  has  since  been  re- 
newed annually.  One  of  the  suggestions  repeatedly 
made  to  the  Sage  Foundation  at  its  start  was  that 
it  should  enter  the  publication  field.  It  entered 
upon  a  plan  of  book  and  pamphlet  publication, 
but  in  line  with  its  stated  policy  not  to  duplicate 
undertakings  already  under  way,  it  decided  to 
help  develop  this  existing  periodical.  The  $20,000 
was  not  given  us  to  take  the  place  of  contributions 
from  other  quarters,  but  to  supplement  them  and 
enable  us  to  expand  and  extend  the  journal  in 
ways  which  otherwise  for  years  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  grant  is  unrestricted  and  can  be 
discontinued  by  the  Sage  Foundation  at  any  time. 

Three  trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
are  members  of  our  Board  of  Directors :  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mission which  carried  tenement  house  reform  to  a 
successful  issue  in  1900,  first  tenement  house  com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  New  York ;  John  M.  Glenn, 
who,  prior  to  his  appointment  in  1907  as  general 
director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  had  been 
for  years  the  most  active  man  in  philanthropic 
work  in  Baltimore;  and  Alfred  T.  White,  whose 
pioneer  efforts  in  building  livable  tenements  in 
Brooklyn  long  before  the  days  of  our  present  laws 
are  recorded  in  Jacob  Riis'  Making  of  an  Ameri- 
can. 

We  conceive  that  these  three  men  hold  member- 
ship on  our  board  of  twelve  on  their  intrinsic  rec- 
ords and  their  constructive  interest  in  the  venture, 
and  not  as  representing  the  foundation  making 
the  appropriation.  Two  of  them,  Mr.  de  Forest 
and  Mr.  Glenn,  wore  members  of  our  publication 
committee  from  1905  on,  or  before  the  foundation 
came  into  existence.  Their  presence  on  our  com- 
mittee and  endorsement  of  our  work  were  un- 
doubtedly factors  with  the  foundation  in  making 
the  initial  grant  and  in  renewing  it.  Mr.  de  Forest 
is  president  of  Survey  Associates  and  his  backing 
and  active  interest  dates  from  the  '90 's. 


THE  question  may  be  fairly  asked  how  far 
the  receipt  of  appropriations  from  outside 
sources  might  stay  the  hand  of  a  journal  taking 
up  social  and  industrial  conditions.  Let  me  re- 
call that  THE  SURVEY  was  until  1912,  published  by 
a  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Sr.,  treasurer  of  that  society,  was  cred- 
ited with  being  the  dominant  financial  power  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  throughout 
the  years  in  which  our  committee  and  magazine 
were  carrying  on  the  Pittsburgh  survey  and 
bringing  out  its  findings. 

I  may  add  that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  was  a 
large  contributor  to  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  1911  and  1912,  when  we  investigated  the 
conditions  in  the  mills  and  mines  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  were  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  that  company,  if  we  published  our 
findings.  We  published  them  in  our  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1912,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  file  a  copy 
with  the  commission. 

With  respect  to  the  foundations,  let  me  say  that 
at  the  time  the  Sage  Foundation  was  instituted, 
in  March,  1907,  Mr.  Devine  wrote  an  appreciative 
editorial,  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  that 
it  "escapes  the  just  criticism  which  economists 
for  a  century  have  urged  against  many  bequests 
and  endowments  for  religious,  charitable,  and 
even  educational  purposes — that  they  are  rigid 
and  narrow  in  their  terms." 

Four  months  later,  on  July  6,  1907,  he  pointed 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  inherent  in 
great  foundations.  To  quote : 

"The  brutal  power  of  concentrated  wealth 
is  ever  present  in  these  endowments.  If  used 
judicially,  wisely,  with  breadth  of  sympathy, 
with  sufficient  safeguards  against  abuse  and 
incidental  injury,  they  may  be  in  all  Avays 
beneficent.  It  used  carelessly,  with  class 
prejudice,  or  personal  favoritism,  or  in  a  dis- 
regard of  the  social  effects  of  making  or  with- 
holding grants,  then  neither  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  donors  nor  the  possible  balance  of 
good  accomplished  will  prevent  their  becom- 
ing also  malefactions  to  the  extent  of  their 
misuse." 

In  1910  at  the  time  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
first  sought  a  charter  from  Congress,  Mr.  Devine 
challenged  its  lack  of  safeguards  in  a  vigorous 
editorial,  maintaining  that: 

"1.  The  government  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  incorporators  and  trustees. 

"2.  It  should  be  stipulated  that  the  an- 
nual income  during  the  life  of  the  endowment 
should  actually  be  expended  for  the  ymrposes 
enumerated  in  the  charter,  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  the  endowments  through  compound 
interest  being  forbidden. 

"3.     That  within  a  specified  period,  which 
might  properly  be  a  hundred  years  or  more, 
any  given  endowment  should  be  entirely  ex 
pended,  both  principal  and  interest. 
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In  the  same  editorial  of  March  5,  1910,  he  said: 

"That  forty  millions,  or  four  millions, 
should  be  taken  annually  from  the  produce  of 
industry,  year  in  and  year  out,  through  all 
future  generations,  to  be  devoted  to  the  par- 
ticular humanitarian  objects  which  are  select- 
ed by  the  five  gentlemen  named  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  their  associates  and  success- 
ors, is  but  a  new  form  of  the  'dead  hand.' 

"It  may  be  said  that  if  this  argument  is 
sound  it  is  quite  as  applicable  to  other  endow- 
ments as  to  that  of  the  proposed  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  This  is  true,  and  we  do  not 
shrink  from  the  consequences  of  thus  challeng- 
ing the  whole  policy  of  charitable  endow- 
ments in  perpetuity." 

BROADENING  BASE  OF  SUPPORT 

THE  question  may  be  asked  if  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  with  changed  personnel,  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  board  might  not  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  a  journal  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  THE  SURVEY,  and  in  a  given  crisis  cripple  us 
by  withdrawing  their  appropriation.  I  answer, 
Yes.  To  forefend  against  such  a  contingency  we 
have  all  felt  the  best  assurance  lay  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  mutualization  of  THE  SURVEY,  and 
in  bending  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  point  where 
it  can  stand  on  its  own  legs.  That  the  three  trus- 
tees of  the  Sage  Foundation  who  are  on  our  Board 
of  Directors  have  shared  this  breadth  of  view,  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  quoting  from  the  announce- 
ment issued  in  behalf  of  our  Board  of  Directors, 
when  Survey  Associates  was  incorporated  in  No- 
vember, 1912.  To  quote: 

"At  a  time  when  great  trusts  in  philan- 
thropy are  being  organized — the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation — thrusting  great  re- 
sources into  the  future,  it  seems  eminently 
opportune  and  far-sighted  thus  to  create  in 
Survey  Associates  a  human  balance,  a  com- 


pany of  thinking,  criticising,  doing  Ameri- 
cans whose  strength  will  «ome  from  the  pass- 
ing from  man  to  man  of  ideas  and  experience 
method  and  good-will." 

Democracy  has  to  do  with  underpinnings ;  auo 
how  far  this  broad  plan  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  actual  growth  of  the  magazine  is  illustrated 
by  comparing  our  financial  statement  for  1908-09 
with  that  for  1913-14.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
five-year  period,  the  appropriations  from  outside 
organizations  (from  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, $3,000;  Sage  Foundation,  $20,000)  repre- 
sented 36  6/10  per  cent  of  our  general  revenue. 
Such  appropriations  last  year  ($1,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation;  $20,000  from  the  Sage 
Foundation)  represented  22  6/10  per  cent.  Five 
years  ago  contributors  in  amounts  of  $500  or 
over  gave  76  6/10  per  cent  of  our  general  educa- 
tional fund.  Last  year  such  contributors  gave 
31  9/10  per  cent. 

This  showing  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the 
spread  of  co-operating  subscriptions  at  $10  a  year, 
which  last  year  brought  in  $8,600  or  very  nearly 
five  times  as  much  as  five  years  ago. 

More  than  that,  in  the  fall  of  1913  we  practical- 
ly translated  a  $2  subscription  list  into  a  $3  sub- 
scription list,  and  today  we  secure  more  than 
twice  the  income  from  circulation  receipts  that  we 
did  five  years  ago.  This  has  carried  by  a  further 
and  important  stage  the  process  of  broadening 
out  the  base  of  support  of  the  venture.  Every 
reader  now  definitely  contributes  to  the  scheme  of 
social  exploration  for  which  THE  SURVEY  stands. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  each  reader — roughly  20,000  in  all — as  well 
as  to  each  of  our  860  co-operating  subscrib- 
ers, we  send  out  an  annual  report  giving  an  audi- 
ted financial  statement,  reviewing  the  journalis- 
tic work  of  the  year  and  the  salient  facts  as  to  or- 
ganization, staff,  and  membership.  So  far  as  T 
know,  THE  SURVEY  is  the  only  journal  in  the  gen- 
eral publication  field  which  makes  such  an  ac- 
counting to  its  readers. 
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Communications 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Can  vou  give  me  the 
source  of  your  information  about  the 
recent  work  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture?  I  would  like  to  get 
more  of  it  to  scatter  among  the  farmers 
in  institute  work. 

We  need  farm  missionaries,  versed  in 
the  practical  making  good  of  land,  dairy, 
and  orchard  problems.  The  academic 
touch  and  go  is  that,  and  that  only.  Too 
much  off  the  top.  Horny-handed  men 
who  have  made  good  in  all  three  divi- 
sions, to  travel  together  from  farm  to 
farm,  meeting  dad  with  all  the  problems 
that  are  incident  and  accident  to  the 
special  place,  with  mother's  problems  and 
Johnny's,  hit  right  on  the  spot.  So  much 
better  than  sending  Johnny  to  an  agricul- 
tural college,  or  an  academic  collegian 
to  scrape  loose  his  book  knowledge  at 
some  county  center  for  the  elevation  of 
the  outlying  farmers  and  farms. 

The  uplift  and  the  how-to-do-it-better 
farm  education  must  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  men,  and  not  from  the  col- 
legiate academicians.  There  must  be  a 
radical  change  in  the  mental  equipment 
and  purpose  of  ministers  and  school 
teachers  going  into  the  country  districts 
— a  change  that  will  have  to  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country. 

Until  this  latter  thing  is  done,  all  oth- 
ers will  fail.  The  "Lubinating"  things 
will  then  flash  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
country  folk  themselves,  spontaneously 
and  illuminatingly. 

Glad  to  see  you  dip  into  the  country 
affairs  in  the  Lubin  work.     Splendid. 
Louis  H.  BUCKSHORN. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


[Further  information  on  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  can  be 
had  of  the  American  delegate,  David 
Lubin,  in  care  of  the  institute,  Rome, 
Italy.  THE  SURVEY'S  brief  news  note 
came  from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lubin 
just  as  he  was  sailing. — EDITOR.] 

BALTIMORE  S  MILK 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  have  printed  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  January  16  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Milk  Committee  of 
the  Women's  Civic  League,  practically 
without  change,  but  the  headlines  and 
the  heading  on  the  outside  of  the  paper 
are  misleading.  We  do  not  claim  to 
have  secured  clean  milk  for  Baltimore. 
We  think  we  have  helped  to  put  the 
Health  Department  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  the  way  of  making  a  perman- 
ent improvement.  To  say,  however,  that 
we  have  a  clean  and  safe  milk  supply 
might  prove  exceedingly  dangerous  if  it 
gave  a  sense  of  false  security  to  our 
citizens. 

The  Health  Department  is  now  mak- 
ing a  careful  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tice in  other  cities  in  order  to  find  the 
best  method  of  further  improving  the 


milk  supply.  Our  Committee,  believing 
in  the  present  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stands  for  graded  milk  or  some  other 
form  of  publicity.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  meth- 
od of  giving  purchasers  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  just  what  they  are  buying. 
We  hope  the  City  Health  Department  as 
a  next  step  will  adopt  either  this  or  a 
better  method  of  informing  the  public 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold. 

The  account  of  our  work  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  January  16  covers  only 
the  first  steps.    We  still  have  work  ahead 
of  us,  and  we  believe  every  other  city 
in  the  country  is  in  a  similar  position. 
HARLEAN  JAMES. 
[Executive    Secretary,    Women's    Civic 

League.] 

Baltimore. 

HOUSING  AND  TAXES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY  has 
often  stood  forth  boldly  as  a  champion 
of  housing  reform;  but  I  cannot  recall 
that  any  one  has  ever  explicitly  point- 
ed out  in  your  columns  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  housing  prob- 
lem and  the  problem  of  taxation.  The 
connection  undoubtedly  exists  and  goes 
far  to  prove  that  no  social  or  economic 
question  is  quite  independent  of  any 
other. 

One  economic  fact  I  think  will  be 
found  true  of  practically  every  slum 
district  on  our  continent.  The  value 
of  the  land  is  disproportionately  great, 
the  value  of  the  buildings  di^proportion- 
ately  small.  Housing  reform  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  consists  simply 
in  a  rectification  of  this  disproportion. 
The  reformers  insist  (or  command 
through  laws)  that  more  money  be 
spent  upon  buildings. 

Now  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
slum  landlord,  when  he  comes  to  pay 
his  taxes,  may  fairly  charge  the  re- 
form movement  with  a  certain  incon- 
sistency, a  certain  lack  of  faith  in  its 
own  principles.  If  the  landlord  has 
acted  upon  the  counsel  given,  if  he  has 
freely  spent  his  capital  to  render  a  cer- 
tain tenement  district  more  decent  to 
live  in,  then  he  finds  himself  punished 
by  a  raise  in  taxes.  If  the  humane 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenant  be 
such  a  noble  thing,  why  is  it  not  permit- 
ted to  go  unpunished, — that  is  to  say, 
untaxed?  Why  exhort  the  landlord  to 
patriotism,  and  then  penalize  him  for 
showing  it?  Why  not  center  taxation 
upon  land-values,  which  tax  will  strike 
the  selfish  landlord,  and  spare,  relative- 
ly, and  unselfish? 

I  sunnose  this  is  single  tax  theory:  if 
so,  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  the  sinsrle 
taxers  are  the  people  to  help  us  in  solv- 
ing the  housing  problem  of  big  cities. 
MALCOLM  C.  BURKE. 

Tuscaloosa.   Ala. 


THE  HATTERS'  CASE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read 
with  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Laidler 
in  your  issue  of  January  16  on  the  Dan- 
bury  hatters'  case. 

If,  as  he  suggests,  a  vigorous  agita- 
tion by  organized  labor  should  be  begun 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  new  law 
which  shall  relieve  labor  from  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  lawful 
penalty  for  its  acts,  there  will  be  need, 
I  should  suppose,  for  support  of  the 
cause  from  outside  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor.  And  in  the  long  run,  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  a  controlling  num- 
ber of  voters  in  this  country  for  any 
cause,  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
cause  is  just. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  for 
Mr.  Laidler,  or  some  one  equally  well 
qualified,  to  explain'  through  your  col- 
umns to  those  of  us  who  are  neither 
manufacturers  nor  mining  nor  railroad 
magnates  on  the  one  side,  nor  union 
men  on  the  other,  the  fundamental  in- 
justice of  the  law  as  now  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court, — why,  for  instance, 
a  combination  of  employers  to  blacklist 
union  men  should  still  remain — as  it  un- 
doubtedly is — illegal  and  punishable, 
while  a  combination  of  union  men  to 
boycott  an  employer  and  restrain  the 
sale  of  his  goods  should  be  declared  es- 
sentially righteous? 

When  once  this  is  made  plain  to  us, 
the  desired  legislation  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

J.  W.  BAYARD. 

Philadelphia. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Bayard  asks 
whether  the  boycott  should  be  legalized 
if  the  blacklist  is  illegal. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  states  the  black- 
list is  ostensibly  outlawed.  However, 
the  success  of  the  blacklist  is  dependent 
on  its  secrecy  and  it  has  always  been 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  worker  to 
prove  in  court  that  this  weapon  is  being 
used,  although  he  may  be  morally  cer- 
tain that  that  is  the  case.  An  employ- 
ers' organization,  a  card  catalog,  a  secre- 
tary, and  a  telephone,  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  of  an  effi- 
cient blacklist.  Law  or  no  law,  it  is  of- 
ten resorted  to  with  small  chance  of  le- 
gal proceedings. 

On  the  contrary,  the  success  of  the 
boycott  depends  primarily  upon  the  pub- 
licity accorded  to  it. 

While  courts  have  not  as  yet  held  that 
combinations  of  employers  can  blacklist 
workers  because  of  their  membership  in 
the  unions,  it  has  held  in  the  Adair  case 
(208  U.  S.  161)  that  an  individual  em- 
ployer can  discharge  an  employe  because 
of  his  affiliation  with  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  in  the  recent  Coppage  vs.  Kan- 
sas case,  that  such  an  employer  can  re- 
fuse to  have  any  dealings  with  the  work- 
er unless  he  signs  an  agreement  to  re- 
main outside  of  organized  labor  through- 
out his  term  of  employment. 

While  these  decisions  do  not  techni- 
cally legalize  the  blacklist  since  a  black- 
list, in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  nec- 
essitates an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  employers  to  discriminate  against 
certain  workers,  thev  do  place  labor  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage.  For  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  unit  of 
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•capital  may  be  a  million  dollar  copora- 
tion,  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  a  unit  of  labor  or  even  a  combina- 
tion of  labor.  Further,  to  declare  that 
an  individual  employer  can  decide  to 
cease  relation  with  (or  '"boycott")  a 
worker  unless  he  ceases  relations  with 
a  labor  union,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
gives  to  capital  a  weapon  denied  to  la- 
bor, unless  the  latter  can,  as  a  combina- 
tion, exert  like  pressure  against  a  non- 
union employer. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  the  legality 
or  the  illegality  of  the  blacklist,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  boycott  should  be  legalized 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  advance, 
for  in  my  opinion,  such  a  step  is  es- 
sential if  labor  is  to  be  placed  on  a  more 
«qual  footing  with  capital  in  its  struggle 
for  better  conditions. 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  exten- 
sively in  my  book,  Boycotts  and  the  La- 
bor Struggle,  P.  Y.  Lane  Co.  As  I 
stated  there,  my  argument  for  the  legali- 
zation of  the  boycott  from  a  social  eco- 
nomic standpoint  "is  based  primarily  up- 
on the  hypotheses  that  the  well-being  of 
society  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
condition  of  the  working  class ;  that 
that  condition  at  the  present  time  is 
greatly  in  need  of  improvement;  that 
such  improvement  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  strength  of  la- 
bor's organizations;  that  that  strength 
is  contingent  upon  the  weapons  of  de- 
fense and  offense  permitted  to  it ;  that 
the  employing  class  is  now  in  possession 
of  certain  powerful  weapons  denied  to 
the  laborer,  and  that  justice  demands 
that  organized  labor  be  placed  in  pos- 
session of  such  weapons  as  tend  to  place 
it  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  the  em- 
ploying class,  in  its  struggles  for  a 
largrer  part  of  the  social  product." 

While  acknowledging  the  possibilities 
of  occasional  abuse,  I  believe  that  the 
tendency  to  such  abuse  becomes  less 
marked  and  the  good  accomplished  far 
outweighs  the  evil.  I  also  believe  that  if 
labor  is  denied  the  use  of  legitimate 
weapons  it  may  often  be  expected  to  re- 
sort to  more  violent  forms  of  activity. 
HARRY  W.  LAIPLER. 

New  York. 

ARMIES  AND  ALCOHOL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  co-operating 
subscriber,  I  write  to  ask  you  whether 
the  article  which  appears  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  January  30  on  page  460,  showing  the 
wet  and  dry  map  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  article  of  THE  SURVEY  or  is  it  an 
article  contributed  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League?  If  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be 
signed  as  such.  I  suppose  the  article 
emanates  from  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
for  I  cannot  believe  that  THE  SURVEY 
will  make  statements  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  facts. 

The  statement  that  I  refer  to  is  that 
"liquor  has  been  prohibited  in  the  Eng- 
lish, German.  Russian,  and  French  arm- 
ies." This  is  not  entirely  true.  It  may 
be  true  as  to  the  Russian  army,  although 
I  have  serious  doubts  about  it  when  I 
see  a  photograph  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  31,  a  copy  of  which 
I  enclose,  showing  the  Czar  and  some 
of  his  generals  at  luncheon,  with  the 
photographic  evidence  of  a  great  array 
of  bottles — some  of  which  may  contain 


water — but  most  of  which  look  exactly 
like  claret,  Rhine-wine  and  whiskey  bot- 
tles. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Januafy 
5  and  other  New  York  dailies  at  various 
times,  you  could  have  read  that  the 
French  army  is  receiving  enormous  gifts 
of  wine  from  the  wine-growers.  France 
has  prohibited  the  sale  of  absinthe.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  French 
prohibition  and  the  kind  that  obtains 
in  some  of  our  states.  Prohibition  laws 
with  us  invariably  drive  out  the  mild 
fermented  malt  liquors  and  thus  favor 
the  consumption  of  whiskey.  France 
makes  a  broad  discrimination  between 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  The 
French  government  classifies  beer  and 
wine  as  "hygienic  beverages"  for  the 
sale  of  which  no  special  tax  has  to  be 
paid. 

The  British  army  issues  rum  rations 
to  the  army  in  the  field.  (In  Novem- 
ber the  British  National  Temperance 
Federation  made  a  public  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  at  that  time  had  sent  150,000 
gallons  of  rum  to  the  army  in  France). 

On  behalf  of  the  Germany  army,  the 
crown  prince  requested  the  authorities 
at  home  to  send  rum  and  arrak  to  his 
troops.  German  brewers  have  sent,  and 
continue  to  send  carloads  of  beer  to 
the  army.  As  a  proof  to  what  extent 
the  government  favors  the  shipment  of 
beer  to  its  soldiers,  it  rebates  to  the 
brewer  the  regular  revenue  tax  on  all 
beer  which  is  sent  either  to  the  army 
or  to  the  Red  Cross  hospitals. 

JULIUS  LlEBMANN. 

Brooklyn. 

[The  map  showing  "wet"  and  "dry" 
territory  in  the  United  States  was  sent 
out  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The 
caption  under  it  was  prepared  in  the  of- 
fice of  THE  SURVEY  to  show  the  striking 
growth  of  "dry"  territory  during  1914. 
The  sentence  to  which  Mr.  Liebmann 
refers  was  a  condensation  of  a  passage 
from  an  article  sent  us  by  Elizabeth  Til- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Anti-Alcohol  Pos- 
ter Committee.  As  printed,  it  both  un- 
der-quoted Mrs.  Tilton  and  overstated 
the  case.  We  are  glad  to  make  prompt 
correction  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
out  a  more  complete  statement  of  Mrs. 
Tilton  who  has  made  special  efforts  to 
secure  the  facts  with  regard  to  alcohol 
in  the  armies  at  war. — EDITOR.] 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Lord  Kitchener  asked 
his  troops  to  abstain  from  wine  and 
women — a  request,  not  a  command.  The 
speech  came  out  in  the  London  Times. 
English  physicians  brought  out  a  poster 
asking  the  army  and  navy  to  become, 
while  the  war  lasts,  total  abstainers.  I 
have  the  poster.  After  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  an  open  letter 
which  I  have,  asked  all  Britons,  wher- 
ever possible,  to  help  bv  becoming,  while 
the  war  lasts,  total  abstainers,  and  the 
London  Times,  a  little  too  picturesquely 
perhaps,  called  the  war,  so  far  as  the  Al- 
lies were  concerned,  a  "teetotal  war." 

But,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  a  rum 
ration  is  given  to  the  British  troops,  and 
there  is  great  feeling  in  England  against 
this  ration,  because  experiments  have 
shown  that  efficiency  in  shooting  is  low- 
ered after  taking  it,  one  gunnery  in- 


structor declaring  that  efficiency  is  low- 
ered 30  per  cent. 

France  has  nationally  prohibited  ab- 
sinthe, as  a  war  measure,  and  from  the 
papers  I  learn  that  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced urging  that  the  prohibition  be 
made  permanent. 

I  have  myself  a  petition  which  is  be- 
ing circulated  through  France,  asking 
for  immediate  permanent  prohibition  of 
absinthe  and  ending  with  a  plea  to  the 
government  to  follow  Russia. 

In  Germany,  the  Kaiser  has  (1909) 
asked  his  navy  publicly  to  give  up  all 
alcohol,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  offi- 
cial movement  in  the  army  to  eradicate 
beer.  The  fact  is,  as  Germans  them- 
selves tell  you,  beer-drinking  countries 
are  the  hardest  to  cure.  The  thing  is 
considered  harmless,  so  everybody 
drinks,  father,  mother  and  child.  The 
nation  becomes  soaked  in  alcohol,  and 
the  custom  dies  harder,  evidently,  than 
in  countries  where  heavy  intoxicants 
abound  and  where  out-and-out  drunken- 
ness creates  a  horror  of  the  thing  much 
greater  than  that  created  by  beer,  which 
though  very  undermining,  does  not  ad- 
vertise its  peril  so  plainly. 

Russia  has  gone  "dry,"  but  Mr.  Heller, 
who  left  Moscow  on  October  29,  told 
me  that  the  movement  for  permanent 
prohibition  came  not  from  the  govern- 
ment but  from  the  people,  and  the  Rus- 
sian government  acceded  through  fear. 
Some  people  say  that  the  Czar  was  in 
sympathy,  but  'no  one  seems  to  feel  any 
fineness  in  the  Russian  government  and 
it  may  possibly  be  that  the  Czar  and 
his  officers  think  themselves  above  the 
law.  This  may  explain  the  picture  in 
the  New  York  Times  in  which  the  Czar 
and  his  staff  seem  to  have  bottles  of 
wine  on  their  table.  They  may,  of 
course,  hold  only  water,  or  the  picture 
may  be  an  old  one.  Letters  from  Rus- 
sia say  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
keep  liquor  out  of  the  army,  but,  of 
course  such  a  rule  could  hardly  be  ab- 
solutely enforced. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  al- 
cohol education  of  the  past  years  had 
taught  men  that  one  of  the  great  effi- 
ciency leaks  of  nations  is  alcohol,  and 
that  one  of  the  first  things  the  Russians, 
French  and  English  did  was  to  try  and 
turn  off,  as  far  as  possible,  the  "tap" 
alcohol. 

I  think  if  we  could  get  the  German 
side  we  should  find  efforts  there  but  I 
have  no  accurate  German  data.  The 
most  scientific  campaign  against  alcohol 
that  we  have  is  the  German  campaign 
against  beer,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
had  not  reached  a  point  where  the  gov- 
ernment officials  could  ask  the  army  to 
act  on  it.  ELIZABETH  TILTON. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY  is  a 
fine  thing.  I  like  it.  But  in  my  present 
frame  of  mind  it  isn't  revolutionary 
enough  to  suit  me.  I  can  only  see  in 
Red  Cross  Societies  and  in  Christmas 
ships  the  prolonging  of  war,  and  the  en- 
richment of  merchants.  Emphasis  put 
upon  those  things  decoy  our  minds,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  the  real  issues. 

The  real  world-wide  things  we  must   ', 
face  are  land  and  machine  monopolies 
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and  wage-slavery.  1  can  see  no  use 
sending  Red  Cross  nurses,  and  clothes, 
and  food  over  on  the  same  ships  with 
armor  and  ammunition  and  automobiles 
and  horses.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  Belgians  right  in  our 
own  country  are  jobless — how  many  lit- 
tle Belgians,  here,  need  shoes  and  food. 
'  Any  money  I  can  spare  from  my  un- 
tamed increment  I  shall  spend  distrib- 
uting the  Appeal  to  Reason  and  kindred 
literature. 

;.  I  shall  endeavor  to  read  THE  SURVEY 
^very    week    in    the    library.      I    should 
miss  it  otherwise.     But  it  does  seem  to 
me  we  have  got  to  move  more  quickly 
and    acquire    the    land,    through    single 
tax.  first     of     all,     and     the  industries 
through  confiscation     or     direct  action. 
And  we  have  got  to  cease  appropriating 
money  for  army  and  navy,  and  stop  the 
manufacture  of  policemen's  clubs ! 
i  Yours  for  the  industrial  revolution, 
AGNES  INGLIS. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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JBVTON  ROUGE  CHARITIES 

Jews,  Catholics  and  all  denominations 
of  Protestants  have  joined  in  forming 
the  Organized  Charities  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  upon  a  non-sectarian  basis. 
The  president  is  W.  O.  Scroggs,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  the  secretary, 
Rabbi  Emanuel  Sternheim,  a  former  so- 
cial worker  and  settlement  resident,  now 
the  local  Jewish  clergyman. 

PUBLIC  KITCHEN 

A  public  kitchen  for  the  sale  at  cost 
of  freshly  cooked  food  to  be  taken  home 
for  family  use  will  be  opened  shortly 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Prices 
will  run  two,  three,  and  five  cents  a 
dish.  Delivery  will  be  made  to  the  sick 
for  two  cents  extra  and  breakfasts  will 
be  served  working  women  for  four  cents. 
The  kitchen  will  be  financed  for  a  year 
bv  Mrs.  James  A.  Burden,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY 

A  charter  has  been  granted  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri  to  the  Missouri  Foun- 
dation for  Health  Conservation.  The 
foundation  will  begin  its  work  with  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  laboratory 
similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Morton  in  THE  SURVEY  for  August  15, 
1914.  Though  reporting  to  the  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  founda- 
tion is  to  be  non-sectarian  in  spirit,  work 
and  personnel.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  medical  laboratory  established 
in  this  country  under  church  auspices. 

SICKNESS  INSURANCE 

After  a  year's  experience  with  a  tuber- 
culosis benefit,  Local  35,  New  York,  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  LTnion,  adopted  a  general  sick- 


ness insurance  in  July,  1914.  Already 
benefits  amounting  to  over  $1,000  have 
been  allowed  in  eighty-four  cases  of  dis- 
ability. The  annual  dues  are  $3,  secur- 
ing a  benefit  of  $100  or  $200  for  tuber- 
culosis ;  $5  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  cases 
of  acute  illness,  and  $3  for  the  same  pe- 
riod for  chronic  disease.  Medical  super- 
vision and  examination  of  candidates, 
and  supervision  of  the  sickness  insur- 
ance has  been  entrusted  to  the  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  medical  divi- 
sion. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  first  matters  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  newly  created  Division 
of  Industrial  Education  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  is  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  industrial  education 
and  the  manual  arts.  Arrangements  are 
leing  made  for  two  conferences  of  spe- 
cialists in  this  field,  one  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  and  the  other  in  the 
North  Central  States. 

The  head  of  the  division,  William  T. 
Bawden,  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Manual  Training  Magazine  and  Vo- 
cational Education,  director  of  the 
manual  training  department  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University  and  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
1913-14  he  assisted  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Industry  in 
New  York  city,  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
has  taken  part  in  school  surveys,  nota- 
bly in  Butte,  Mont,  and  Richmond,  Va. 
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Laurgaard,  project  engineer.  Laidlaw,  Ore. 

The  Health  of  the  Employe.  An  address 
delivered  b°fore  the  National  Association 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers.  By  William  Hall 
Coon,  M.D.,  92  Main  Street,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Social  Work  with  Families  and  Indi- 
viduals. A  brief  manual  for  investigators 
by  Porter  R.  Lee.  Studies  in  social  work, 
No.  1.  Price  5  cents;  25  copies  $1.  The 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  New 
York  city. 


Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  by 
the  Chicago  Municipal  Markets  Commis- 
sion on  a  Practical  Plan  for  Relieving  Des- 
titution and  Unemployment  in  the  City  of 
Chicago.  Address  secretary,  Frederick 
Rex,  1005  City  Hall,  Chicago. 


Curriculum.  Issued  by  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses  for 
use  in  the  training  schools  of  Michi- 
gan. Address.  Annie  M.  Coieman.  R.  N., 
inspector,  Michigan  Schools  of  Nursing, 
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Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and 
Transportat'on  of  Pupils  at  Pi'hlic  Exoense. 
By  A.  C.  Monahan.  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  Bulletin  1914,  No.  30. 
Whole  No.  004.  Price  25  cents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  United  States  of  Europe.  An  In- 
terview with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  by- 
Edward  Marshall.  Reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Address,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  Di- 
vision of  Intercourse  and  Education,  407 
West  117  street,  New  York  city. 


International  Conciliation.  Special  Bulle- 
tin. Race  and  Nationality.  By  Franz  Boas, 
professor  of  anthropology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. January,  1915.  Reprinted  from 
Everybody's  Magazine,  November,  1914. 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  407  West  117  Street,  New 
York  city. 

International  Conciliation.  Documents 
Regarding  the  European  War:  1.  Turkish 
Official  Documents.  November,  1914.  2. 
Speech  of  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor 
to  the  Reichstag,  December  2,  1914.  3. 
The  Belgian  Gray  Book  (July  24-August 
29,  1914).  Series  No.  IV.  January,  1915, 
No  Pfi.  Am»<-ir-nri  As<=oci^f:r>n  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation,  407  West  117  street. 
New  York  city. 

The  Preparedness  of  America.  By- 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  I.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  meeting  to  organize  a 
league  for  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
II.  An  interview  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  III.  A  letter  reprint- 
ed from  the  New  York  Times.  Address. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Educa- 
tion, 407  West  117  street,  New  York  city. 


Objections  to  a  Compensated  Dollar  An- 
swered. Reprinted  from  The  American 
Economic  Review,  Vol.  TV.  No.  4.  Decem- 
ber. 1914.  By  Irving  Fisher,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. New  Haven,  Conn. 


Flies  as  Carriers  of  Infection  (Further 
Reports.  No.  7)  :  1.  Do  House-flies  Hiber- 
nate? By  S.  Monckton  Coneman.  M.D.. 
and  E.  E.  Austen.  2.  The  Destruction  of 
Flies  by  Means  of  Bacterial  Cultures — an 
Investigation  of  experimental  work  origin- 
ated by  Edgar  Hesse.  By  Julius  M.  Bern- 
stein. 3.  An  Investigation  of  Mr.  Hesse's 
work  on  the  supposed  Relationship  of 
Empusa  Muscae  and  Mucar  Racemosus. 
By  J.  Ramsbottom.  Price  sixpence.  Jas. 
Trusrott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Cannon  street.  Lon- 
don, E.  C. 


The  Stereopticon  that  meets  every  requirement 


You  are  surV^-not  only  of  sharp,  vivid  definition,  of 
perfectly  even  illumination  -  but  also  of  mechanical  ard 
optical  accuracy,  and  of  durability  when  you  use  the 
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Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

Instruments  for  lantern  slide  or  opaque  projection— or 
for  a  combination  ot  both  forms. 

Model  C,  for  slides  bitted  with  our  new  gas-filled 
Mazda  Lamp,  attachable  to  any  lamp  socket  and  abso- 
lutely-automatic. $35.00  complete. 

The  New  Combined  Model  for  both  opaque  and  slide 
projection  with  instant  interchange.  $120.00. 

Write  us  for  our  interesting  Balopticon  booklet. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
528  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Leading    American    manufacturers    of    Photographic 
Lense*.  Microscopes,  Field  Glasses,  and  other  high- 
giade  optical  products. 


European  Police  Systems 

By  RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK 

Former  Commiuioner  of  Accounts  of  New  York  City 

Mr.  Fosdick's  book  is  based  upon  many  months'  intimate  personal 
study  of  the  police  departments  in  twenty-two  European  cities. 

It  covers  <he  different  functions  and  conceptions  of  police  forces 
throughout  Europe;  the  relations  of  police  bodies  to  other  organs 
of  government;  the  education  and  selection  of  commissioners;  the 
training  and  qualifications  of  patrolmen.  It  shows  the  police  de- 
partments at  work;  their  methods  of  control  and  organization,  their 
detective  departments;  and  discusses  theories  and  systems  which 
have  been  evolved  in  respect  to  criminal  identification. 

A  work  of  authority  and  value  for  all  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  police  forces.  *  ^  • 

An  octaoo  of  400  pages.      7  charts,  8  appendices.     Price  $1.30  net,  postage  10  cents. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  «&blishers 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  SMALL  TOWN 

A  need  generally  appreciated  by  public  officials  and  civic  workers  in 
towns  and  villages  is  now  being  met  by  the  publication  each  month  of  a 

TOWN     AND     COUNTY    EDITION     OF 


Among  the  wide  variety  of  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  new  edition  are  town 
planning,  water  supply,  garbage  disposal,  fire  protection,  street  lighting,  public  health,  road 
building  and  maintenance,  parks  and  playgrounds,  better  schools,  social  centers,  etc. 

If  you  live  in  a  community  of  less  than  5,000  population  and  want  to  help  make  that 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  let  us  send  you  a  free  specimen  copy  of  the  Town 
and  County  Edition.  If  your  home  is  in  a  larger  city,  the  regular  edition  would  better 
meet  your  needs.  Which  shall  we  send? 

THE   AMERICAN    CITY,     87    NASSAU   STREET,     NEW   YORK 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  man,  with  training  and  experi- 
ence in  boys'  work  seeks  position  in  boys' 
home.  Place  that  can  be  made  a  life  work 
desired.  Address  1299  SURVEY. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DIRECTOR,  7 
years'  teaching  experience.  Instructor  in 
Athletics,  boxing,  wrestling  and  swimming, 
seeks  new  connection.  Address  2087, 
SURVEY. 


TO  SUBLET— Half  of  apartment— un- 
furnished. Living  room,  bed-room,  kit- 
chen, bath  and  store-room.  Near  Grand 
Central  station.  Rent  $23  a  month.  Ad- 
dress 2086,  SURVEY. 

REAL    ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Finely  situated 
property  at  Patchogue,  L.  I.  Plot  It>9x500 
feet,  with  large  house,  12  rooms,  hot  and 
cold  water  with  bathrooms  and  toilet.  Late- 
ly used  as  Summer  Home  for  children. 
Fine  grove  of  oak  and  pine  trees,  large 
garden.  Property  in  excellent  condition. 
Inquire  Box  105,  Madison  Square  Station, 
N.  Y.  P.  O. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  a  Protestant  couple,  not  un- 
der thirty  nor  above  forty-five  years  oi 
age,  to  take  positions  of  engineer  and  cot- 
tage matron  in  an  Orphanage;  cottage  fam- 
ily of  twenty-five  boys;  Engineer  must  b« 
able  to  make  plumbing  and  electrical  re- 
pairs. Salary  for  the  two  $90.00  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Position  open  about 
April  1st.  Address  2088  Survey. 


TYRHET,  PniNT,  NEW  YORK. 


ELLIS  ISLAND  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE 

The  government's  general  hospital  for  all  nations,  a  vital  part  of  the 
immigration  station,  treated    10,179  patients  last  year.      Page  588. 
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HNEDERAL     CHILD     LABOR     BILL 
H       PASSES  THE  HOUSE 

BY  A  VOTE  of  237  to  45  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  pass- 
ed the  Palmer  federal  child  labor  bill 
on  February  15  with  the  present  con- 
gested condition  of  the  Senate  calen- 
dar, due  to  the  long  filibuster,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  passage  of  the  bill  at 
this  session  would  be  almost  a  miracle. 

After  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
had  held  a  hearing  to  listen  to  the 
friends  of  the  bill,  notices  were  sent 
to  manufacturers  and  manufacturing  as- 
sociations all  over  the  country  giving 
the  date  of  the  next  hearing  and  re- 
questing attendance  of  opponents  to  the 
bill.  As  a  result  of  this  invitation,  three 
South  Carolina  cotton  manufacturers 
appeared  and  argued  that  the  regula- 
tion of  child  labor  was  a  matter  for 
the  state  and  not  for  the  nation.  This 
argument  came  from  those  who  have 
been  most  in  evidence  in  opposition  to 
any  regulation  by  the  state  of  South 
Carolina. 

When  the  bill  was  called  in  the  House 
on  February  15,  the  two  speeches 
against  the  bill  were  made  by  represen- 
tatives from  South  Carolina,  assisted  in 
a  long  filibuster  by  a  represen- 
tative from  Georgia.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  believes  that 
these  gentlemen  do  not  on  this  subject 
represent  their  states,  but  only  the  cot- 
ton-mill owners  of  their  districts.  For 
it  is  pointed  out  that  public  sentiment 
in  the  South  is  strongly  developed 
against  child  labor  and  if  given  a  fair 
expression,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law 
initiated  in  'Arkansas,  would  win  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

The  final  vote  for  the  bill  was,  count- 
ing pairs,  237  to  45.  Of  those  voting 
in  the  negative,  nine  were  from  Georgia, 
seven  from  North  Carolina,  six  from 
Mississippi,  five  from  Texas,  five  from 
bouth  Carolina  and  three  from  Ala- 
bama— all  of  them  backward  in  child 
labor  legislation. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  on  unanimous 
consent  day,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  which  expedient  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  As  a  Democratic  caucus 
had  been  called  for  eight  o'clock  in  the 
hall  of  the  House,  a  filibuster  was  at- 
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tempted  by  Byrnes  and  Rags'dale  of 
South  Carolina  and  Tribble  of  North 
Carolina.  Six  roll-calls  were  made  be- 
tween half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
and  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Representa- 
tive A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  was  doubly  embarrassed  as  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  call.  But  Minority 
Leader  Mann  held  his  well-disciplined 
Republicans  in  line  and  the  House  re- 
fused to  adjourn  to  make  way  for  the 
caucus. 

The  large  vote  tor  the  bill  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Demo- 
cratic side  was  assembled  at  eight  o'clock 
for  the  caucus,  so  the  filibusters  con- 
tributed to  the  good  cause  after  all. 
Palmer  made  a  short  speech  for  the 
bill,  and  Lenroot  spoke  for  the  Republi- 
cans, only  one  of  whom,  Parker  of  New 
Jersey,  voted  against  the  bill.  Both 
parties  are  committed  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  next  House,  and  it  is 
felt  that  the  next  Senate  will  undoubt- 
edly take  the  same  view  as  the  House. 

While  it  is  now  probable  that  all  the 
work  will  have  to  be  done  over  again 
in  the  next  Congress,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  feels  that  public  senti- 
ment has  been  created  in  its  favor  and 
that  the  friends  of  the  measure  have 
"organized  victory." 
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THE   PLIGHT  OF   POLAND  AND 
BELGIUM 

THAT  POLAND  as  well  as  Bel- 
gium is  a  "cockpit  of  Europe"  and  that 
her  suffering  from  the  present  war  is  as 
great  as  Belgium's,  is  the  statement  of 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  distinguished 
Polish  author  of  Quo  Vadis,  who  is  a 
refugee  at  Vevey. 

"What  is  the  position  of  Poland?" 
asked  Mr.  Sienkiewicz  in  an  interview 
cabled  to  the  New  York  Times.  "She 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  Con- 
quered and  partitioned  she  is  not  one  of 
the  belligerent  nations;  yet  a  million  and 
a  half  of  her  sons  are  fighting  fratricidal 
battles  in  the  armies  of  three  different 
warring  states.  Our  country  has  been 
made  the  cockpit  of  Europe  and  devas- 
tated from  end  to  end.  Three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  our  children  are  fighting 
in  the  Russian  army  and  another  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  are  bearing  arms 
of  Austria. 

"The  misery  is  really  very  great.  In 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  alone  there  are 
15,000  villages  burned  or  damaged;  a 
thousand  churches  and  chapels  destroy- 
ed; nine  out  of  ten  provinces  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  who  seized  everything, 
even  the  peasants'  chickens.  The  home- 
less villagers  have  sought  shelter  in  the 
forests,  where  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  women  and  children  are  dying 
from  cold  and  hunger  by  thousands 
daily.  The  children  raise  their  fleshless 
arms  and  cry  to  their  mothers  for  bread, 
but  the  Polish  mother  has  nothing  to 
give  them  but  tears. 

"Poland  comprises  127,500  square' 
kilometers..  One  hundred  thousand  of 
these  have  been  devastated  by  Austro- 
German  troops.  More  than  a  million 
horses  and  two  million  head  of  horned 
cattle  have  been  seized  by  the  invaders, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  100,000  square 
kilometers  in  the  possession  of  the  Aus- 
tro-German  troops  not  a  grain  of  corn, 
not  a  scrap  of  meat,  nor  a  drop  of  milk 
remained  for  the  civil  population.  The- 
material  losses  up  to  the  present  are  es- 
timated at  1,000,000,000  rubles,  ($500,- 
000,000.)  No  fewer  than  400,000  work- 
men have  lost  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood." ! 

Simultaneously  with  this  picture  came 
the  first  report  of  the  War  Relief  Com- 
mission which  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion sent  last  November  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  war  upon  non-com- 
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batant  populations  of  belligerent  coun- 
tries. This  report,  dated  January  1,  is 
an  intimate  description  of  conditions  in 
Belgium.  The  commission  consists  of 
Wyckliffe  Rose,  director-general  of  the 
International  Health  Commission,  Ern- 
est P.  Bicknell,  national  director  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  and 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

The  commission  has  started  an  ex- 
periment in  the  direction  "of  providing 
ample  and  useful  labor  to  be  compen- 
sated by  food  and  clothing."  Since  Bel- 
gian refugees  in  Holland  are  largely 
congregated  in  concentration  camps, 
where  all  the  factors  may  be  easily  com- 
passed, the  idea  is  being  tried  out  there 
first.  The  report  says: 

"A  group  of  700  refugees  housed  in  a 
large  emigrant  hotel  in  Rotterdam  has 
been  selected  for  a  beginning.  As  the 
chief  need  of  the  refugees  in  this  camp, 
and  in  all  Holland,  is  for  under-clothing, 
stockings  and  shoes,  a  small  industrial 
establishment  is  being  installed  in  which 
the  women  of  the  camp  will  make  under- 
clothes and  stockings. 

"The  commission  has  supplied  sewing 
machines  and  a  stock  of  cloth,  yarn  and 
the  necessary  incidentals.  A  committee 
of  intelligent  Dutch  women  has  been 
given  supervision  of  the  work,  and  an 
experienced  dressmaker,  who  is  a  refu- 
gee from  Antwerp,  has  been  employed 
to  give  her  whole  time  to  the  immediate 
management. 

"Success  should  have  the  double  result 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  idleness 
among  the  refugees  and  of  providing 
necessary  relief  supplies  of  certain  kinds 
at  lower  cost  than  if  purchased  through 
ordinary  channels  of  trade." 

If  the  experiment  justifies  the  expan- 
sion of  the  idea,  it  will  be  extended  to 
other  camps  in  Holland  and  will  be  put 
to  practical  test  in  Belgium. 

All  agencies  engaged  in  Belgian  relief, 
says  the  commission,  must  for  the  pres- 
ent occupy  themselves  with  these  im- 
mediate tasks: 

1.  To  supply  bread  to  the  whole 
population  of  Belgium.  There  are  at 


present  in  Belgium  about  7,000,000  peo- 
ple, and  eighty  per  cent  of  them  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  bread,  but  the  grain 
must  be  purchased  in  foreign  countries, 
must  be  transported  into  Belgium,  and 
distributed  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  government  to  the  communes. 

2.  To    supply   all    food — bread,    soup 
and    coffee — to    about    1,400,000    people 
who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  chari- 
table aid. 

3.  To  supply  clothing  of  all  kinds  to 
certain    communities    where   the   people 
have  lost     their     clothing     through  the 
burning  or  looting  of  their  houses. 

4.  To   supply   temporary   shelter   for 
families  whose  homes  have  been  destroy- 
ed. 

5.  To  give  employment  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  unemployed. 

The  Belgian  National  Committee, 
says  the  report,  has  estimated  as  a  basis 
of  distribution  that  each  person  should 
be  granted  270  grammes  of  flour  per  day 
and  that  to  produce  this  amount  of  flour 
will  require  about  300  grammes  of  grain. 
The  report  continues: 

"This  is  about  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age consumption  as  figured  by  Rowntree. 
On  a  basis  of  300  grammes  of  grain  per 
day,  the  total  population  of  7,000,000  peo- 
ple will  require  about  2,000  tons  of  grain 
per  day,  or  about  60,000  tons  per  month. 

"It  is  estimated  that  this  grain,  pur- 
chased abroad  and  delivered  in  Belgium, 
will  cost  on  an  average  $60  per  ton.  To 
purchase  the  60,000  tons  of  grain  per 
month  required  by  the  population  calls 
for  a  monthy  expenditure  of  about  $3,- 
600.000. 

"Of  the  7,000,000  people  now  living  in 
Belgium  it  is  estimated  that  about  80 
per  cent  are  at  present  able  to  pay  for 
their  bread  and  other  supplies,  while 
about  20  per  cent  or  1,400,000,  are  with- 
out resources  and  are  dependent  upon 
charitable  relief  for  the  whole  of  their 
supplies." 

There  are  320,000  Belgian  refugees 
in  concentration  camps  or  private  homes 
in  Holland  today,  and  100,000  refugees 
in  England,  says  the  report. 

"Essentially  the  problem  is  not  one  of 
repair,  but  of  liberation.  If  the  paral- 
yzing restrictions  imposed  by  the  war 


were  removed  today,  the  country  wou   I 
rebound  from  its  helpless  inertia  tome 
row,  resume  most  of  its  normal  occup 
tions  and  soon  be  able  to  feed,  shell 
and  clothe  its  own  sufferers. 

"If  the  repression  continues  mat 
months,  however,  the  elasticity  will  su 
fer  and  the  country  will  rise  but  slow 
from  its  prostrate  position." 

Commerce  and  industry  are  declan 
to  be  at  a  standstill,  the  only  trade 
people  doing  business  being  those  wl 
sell  clothing  or  foodstuffs.  The  destru 
tion  of  stock  in  the  agricultural  distric 
is  said  to  be  of  greater  importance  thj 
the  destruction  of  houses,  the  peasan 
being  "in  the  greatest  terror  that  the  fe 
animals  remaining  to  them  may  1 
taken."  People  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
homes : 

"We  found  people  living  in  cellars  ui 
der  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  in  lof 
over  the  cow  stalls;  saw  children  th; 
had  been  born  in  hen-coops  and  pig-st) 
and  learned  of  one  man  who  considere 
that  he  was  doing  well  when  the  popul: 
tion  of  his  poultry  house  was  reduce 
from  22  to  18  refugees." 

There  is  no  internal  mail  service  an 
no  communication  with  the  outer  worl 
except  by  letters  passing  through  Gel 
man  channels.  If  a  Belgian  wants  t 
get  from  one  town  to  the  next,  he  mus 
usually  get  a  special  pass,  which  take 
hours. 

The  chief  alleviating  influence  foua 
by  the  commission  seems  to  be  that  n 
one  is  lonely  in  his  misery.  The  pa 
thetic  note,  it  is  declared,  is  not  oftei 
heard  in  Belgium  today.  There  is  ; 
general  moratorium  for  the  very  pool 
Tenants  pay  no  rent  and  although  tto 
landlords  are  thereby  impoverished,  thi 
tenants  are  not  evicted. 


E  LAST  OF  THE   DYNAMITI 
SUSPECTS  ARRESTED 

THERE  WAS  an  echo  of  the  dyna 
mite  conspiracy  that  ended  with  the  Me 
Namara  confessions  and  the  confine 
ment  of  thirty  members  of  the  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers'  Union  in  Leaven- 
worth  Penitentiary,  when  on  Februarj 
13,  M.  A.  Schmidt  was  arrested  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  18th  David  Caplan  was 
apprehended  near  Seattle. 

Both  men  were  indicted  in  1910  on  tht 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  dynamite  used  to  blow  up 
the  Times  building  in  Los  Angeles.  Thre* 
men  were  supposed  to  have  purchased 
the  dynamite,  Schmidt,  Caplan,  and 
J.  B.  McNamara.  McNamara  is 
serving  a  sentence  in  San  Quentin  Pris- 
on, in  California,  for  causing  the  death 
of  twenty-five  workers  when  he  blew  up 
the  Times  building. 

For  more  than  four  years  detectives 
and  police  officers  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  Schmidt  and  Caplan.  Their  ar- 
rest within  a  week  accounts  at  last  for 
all  the  men  directly  concerned  in  the 
great  dynamite  conspiracy. 
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FOOD   IS    GOING   UP.      WHY? 


EW  YORK  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  DEFICIENT 

THAT  IT  HAS  "definitely  learn- 
ed of  21,000  persons  now  outside  of  the 
protecting  care  of  state  institutions,  who 
are  known  to  be  mentally  defective"  is 
one  of  the  statements  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  to  Investigate 
Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficient, 
whose  report  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature last  week. 

The  majority  of  these,  says  the  com- 
mission, need  or  are  likely  to  need  cus- 
todial care.  Three  thousand  of  them,  it 
is  estimated,  are  women  or  girls  be- 
tween 16  and  45.  The  actual  total  of 
feeble-minded  in  the  state,  including 
those  of  high  grade,  cannot  be  even  ap- 
proximately ascertained.  Meanwhile, 
state  institutions  are  not  caring  for 
more  than  3,000  feeble-minded  persons. 

The  commission's  major  recommenda- 
tions are: 

1.  That  the  care,  custody,  treatment 
and   training  of  the   mentally   deficient 
be  definitely  regarded  as  state  problems, 
though  parts  of  these  problems  may  be 
assigned    to    localities    under    improved 
state  supervision.    The  state  institutions 
at  Syracuse,  Newark,  Rome  and  Thiells 
should  be  enabled  to  provide  for  2,500 
inmates  each.     A  new  institution  con- 
venient to  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  should  be  erected.     To  round  out 
the  system  of  state  care,  the  commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  state  take  over 
the    New    York    city    asylums    for    the 
feeble-minded  on   Randall's  Island. 

2.  That  there  be  separate  institutions 
for  the  higher  grade  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed, whose  relatives  and  friends  reason- 
ably object  to  having  them  placed  with 
idiots  and  imbeciles.    A  new  institution 
for  epileptics  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state  is  urged  also,  as  the  Craig 
colony  at  Sonyea  is  crowded. 

3.  That  separate     institutions     of  a 
custodial  nature,  one   for  each   sex,  be 
established  for  the  care  of  mentally  de- 
ficient delinquents. 

4.  That  the  state  itself  establish  and 


maintain  a  system  of  clearing  houses  for 
the  examination  before  commitment  of 
those  supposed  to  be  mentally  deficient. 
The  commission  found  that  no  suitable 
facilities  for  this  purpose  exist  outside 
of  New  York  city. 

5.  That  better  training  and  supervis- 
ion be  provided  in  the  public  schools  for 
the  high  grade  mental  defective,  many 
of  whom  must  ultimately  be  given  the 
"test  of  liberty;"  and  that  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  be  extended. 

The  commission,  which  has  been  at 
work'  since  August  last  and  whose  labors 
are  now  ended,  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  director  of 
the  Clearing  House  for  Mental  Defec- 
tives, New  York  city;  Mary  C.  Dunphy, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
Children's  asylums  and  schools  for  men- 
tal defectives  on  Randall's  Island;  Prof. 
Herbert  S.  Weet,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Rochester ;  and  Dr.  Aaron  Den- 
enholz,  member  of  Medical  Board  of 
Ward's  Island,  New  York  city. 


Harding   in    Rraokliin    Kayli 


THE     PRESIDENT'S    COLORADO 
COMMITTEE  UNWELCOME 

THE  COLORADO  coal  operators 
have  again  rejected  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
bringing  about  mutually  satisfactory  re- 
lations between  them  and  their  employes. 

President  Wilson  last  September  pro- 
posed his  so-called  truce  plan  for  set- 
tling the  strike  in  Colorado.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  striking  miners  and  re- 
jected by  the  operators.  A  feature  of 
that  plan  was  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  committee  of  three  to  act 
as  mediators  in  the  settlement  of  griev- 
ances that  might  arise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  strikers 
had  accepted  this  plan,  the  President  de- 
cided to  appoint  the  committee  even 
without  the  sanction  of  the  operators, 
and  in  December  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Seth  Low  of  New  York, 
Charles  W.  Mills,  a  coal  operator,  and 
Patrick  Gilday,  an  official  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  as  a  committee  to  deal 
with  labor  troubles  in  Colorado. 

On  January  19,  this  committee  sent  a 
letter  to  each  of  132  coal  operators  in 
Colorado  offering  its  good  offices  "in  any 
way  in  which  we  can  be  of  service." 
The  letter  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
plan  might  be  worked  out  for  easy  ac- 
cess to  officials,  in  order  that  grievances 
might  be  considered  and  adjusted,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  of  service  in 
helping  develop  such  a  plan. 

On  February  14,  a  letter  rejecting  the 
offer  of  the  committee  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Colorado  operators,  was  made 
public,  and  on  February  15,  a  separate 
letter  from  J.  F.  Welborn,  president  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
was  given  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Welborn  described  the  plan  which 
was  put  into  operation  in  December  by 
his  company.  David  Griffiths,  formerly 
state  mine  inspector,  was  appointed  by 
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TAKING  BODIES  FROM  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  RUINS 

The  woman  is  hunting  for  missing  members  of  her  family.  The  men  are 
soldiers  who  had  mobilized  in  preparation  for  war  and  were  turned  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  into  relief  work.  While  the  disaster  has  dropped  from  notice  in  this 
country,  owing  partly  to  Italy's  announcement  that  she  could  meet  the  need  without 
foreign  aid,  this  picture,  taken  at  Avezzano,  shows  the  rehabilitation  that  is  still  to 
be  done.  Meanwhile  earthquake  and  flood  again  devastated  parts  of  Italy  February 
15.  The  Tiber  is  reported  to  have  risen  52  feet,  a  height  unequalled  since  1870. 


the  company  as  mediator  between  the 
company  and  its  employes.  At  the  same 
time  notices  were  posted  at  the  various 
mines  inviting  the  employes  to  select  a 
representative  to  meet  Mr.  Griffiths  and 
the  officials  of  the  company. 

This  was  done,  and  nineteen  such 
representatives  met  in  the  offices  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  on 
January  19.  What  matters  were  dis- 
cussed and  what  measures,  if  any,  were 
determined  upon,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Welborn  does  not  state.  It  does  state, 
however,  that  the  plan  "was  received 
most  cordially  by  all  of  the  delegates." 


G 


AINING  CONTROL  OVER  VICE 
IN  NEW  YORK 


TEN  YEARS'  crusade  against  com- 
mercialized vice  in  Greater  New  York  is 
described  in  the  annual  report  just  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen.  A 
comparison  of  conditions  today  with 
those  in  1905  when  the  committee  was 
organized  shows  striking  gains.  There 
is  no  longer  an  open  market  for  women 
in  New  York  city,  such  as  the  old  Hay- 
market  in  Sixth  Avenue,  and  the  report 
holds  persistent  work  to  have  proved 
"that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
commercialized  vice  was  unnatural  and 
could  be  suppressed." 

In  January,  1905,  states  the  report, 
hotels  large  and  small,  catering  to  pros- 
titution and  immorality  were  located  all 
over  the  city  and  especially  on  the 
corners  of  the  uptown  avenues.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  provisions  of  the 
liquor  tax  law,  commonly  known  as  the 
Raines  law.  Today,  it  declares,  there  is 
not  a  ten-room  hotel  which  was  erected 
or  converted  so  as  to  meet  those  require- 
ments which  rents  rooms  to  couples,  and 
there  are  very  few  ordinary  saloons 


or  hotels  which  will  even  serve  liquor 
to  a  known  prostitute,  though  she  be 
accompanied  by  a  man. 

As  for  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  streets,  the  report  cites  the  fact 
that  less  than  20  probable  prostitutes 
were  observed  in  a  section  of  the  city  by 
an  investigator  who,  seven  years  ago, 
had  counted  300  such  women  in  the 
same  territory. 

The  greatest  evils  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  report,  are  prostitution 
in  tenement  houses  and  apartments  and 
the  so-called  assignation  hotels. 

The  number  of  arrests  the  last  twelve 
months  for  prostitution  in  tenement 
houses  was  1,099  as  compared  with  500 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  932  con- 
victed, 764  or  82  per  cent,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  v-T-khouse.  A  year  ago 
the  law  was  amended  to  deny  probation 
of  those  convicted  for  this  offense.  Yet 
the  percentage  of  those  not  previously 
arrested  for  prostitution  was  60  per  cent 
as  compared  with  40  per  cent  in  the  cases 
of  loitering  and  soliciting. 

Reform  has  been  accomplished  onty 
through  the  tedious  grind  of  following 
court  cases,  co-operating  with  the  police, 
the  Tenement  House  Department  and 
the  corporation  counsel,  investigating 
complaints  and  vigilant  patrol  of  vice 
districts  night  after  night  by  the  commit- 
tee's secretary,  Frederick  H.  Whitin, 
and  his  assistants.  The  assistance  of 
brewers  and  surety  companies,  which 
have  extensive  financial  interest  in  the 
saloons  and  hotels,  is  acknowledged. 

A  six  months'  investigation  of  im- 
moral conditions  reported  to  exist  in  de- 
partment stores  has  been  a  departure 
from  the  committee's  usual  work  this 
last  year.  Three  women  investigators 
were  employed  in  a  department  store. 


"While  individuals     with     low  moi   l|i 
standards    were    found,"    concludes   t   :[| 
report  of  this  study,  "there  was  nothi: 
on  the  conduct  of  the   store  either     > 
encourage  or  to  make  necessary  the  e 
ploitation   of   these  standards.     On  t 
other  hand  it  was  felt  that  the  physic 
and  nervous  strain  upon  the  girls  mig   : 
have  a  bad  reaction  upon  their  self-co 
trol.     .    .     ." 

In  1915  the    Committee    of  Fourtei 
hopes  to  press  its  campaign  against  t!  : 
male  offender;   to  secure   legislation 
further      improve      legal      proceedinj  , 
against  vice  and  to  increase  the  respoi 
sibility  of  property  owners. 


A 


BILL    TO    LIGHTEN    WORKIN 
WOMEN'S  BURDENS 


A    BILL    CREATING    a    Wage    COH 

mission  to  regulate  the  wages  of  wome 
and  minors  has  been  introduced  int 
the  New  York  Senate  by  Robert  1 
Wagner  and  into  the  Assembly  by  A 
fred  E.  Smith  as  a  result  of  the  stud 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Factoi 
Investigating  Commission  into  rate 
paid  in  New  York  industries. 

The  bill  proposes  that  after  ir 
vestigation  a  commission  of  thrt 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  th 
governor  shall  establish  wages  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  em 
ployers,  employes  and  the  public,  i 
any  industry  in  which  it  has  reason  t 
believe  women  and  minors  are  receiv 
ing  less  than  a  living  wage.  The  wag 
commission,  after  public  hearings,  am 
upon  consideration  of  the  report  of  tfo 
wages  board,  shall  determine  the  amoun 
of  the  living  wage,  and  recommend  it 
payment  to  employers.  The  remunera 
tion  of  members  of  the  commission,  shal 
be  $10  for  each  day's  service. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  bill  L 
its  similarity  to  the  Massachusetts  ant 
Nebraska  minimum  wage  laws  in  de 
pending  upon  publicity  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  wage  determinations  rathei 
than  compulsion  by  law.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  rulings  of  the  wage  com- 
mission shall  be  published  as  well  at 
the  names  of  employers  who  fail  to  con» 
ply  with  its  recommendations. 

The  New  York  State  Factory  Inves- 
tigating Commission  explains  its  unwill 
ingness  to  model  a  statute  after  stat 
laws  which  make  commission  rulings  le 
gaily  binding  by  declaring  that  a  cas 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  sue 
laws  is  now  pending  before  the  Fed 
eral  Supreme  Court,  and  that,  in  its  opin 
ion,  an  initial  measure  should  attemp 
to  settle  wages  by  voluntary  mutu: 
agreement  of  those  directly  concernet 
aided  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  submitting  its  report  to  the  Legis 
lature^  the  State  Factory  Investigatini 
Commission  urges  the  adoption  of  ai 
amendment  to  the  constitution  whereby 
should  the  voluntary  method  prove  in 
effective,  the  Legislature  may  give 
wage  commission  the  power  to  fix  liv 
ing  wages  for  women  and  minors. 


imon  Welfare 
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iHILD    WORKERS    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA    COTTON 
MILLS 

Photographs  by  Lewis  W.  Hine  for  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


"Ix  is  the  hope  of  our  manu- 
facturers' welfare  committee  to  discover 
every  real  evil  that  may  exist  in  the 
manufacturing  business  in  this  state,  and 
so  far  remove  it  that  no  person  nor  or- 
ganization outside  of  our  industry,  and, 
more  especially,  outside  of  this  state, 
will  feel  called  upon  or  even  have  a  rea- 
sonable pretext  for  interfering." 

The  state  is  North  Carolina  and  "our 
industry"  is  the  cotton  mill.  These 
words  are  hardly  more  interesting  than 
other  paragraphs  in  a  letter  from  the 


as  the  big  majority  of  manufacturers 
of  this  state  are,  that  all  violations  of 
the  labor  laws,  however  few  they  may 
be,  shall  cease,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  names,  times,  and  places  in  re- 
sponse to  these  inquiries." 

In  response  to  the  request  for  definite 
information  as  to  particular  children  and 
mills,  Mr.  Hine  sent  the  names  of  the 
two  little  sisters,  six  and  seven  years 
old,  and  the  mill  in  which  they  were 
working;  of  the  twelve-year-old  boy  who 
had  had  his  arm  broken  in  two  places, 


AN     ILLITERATE 
FAMILY 

Alice  age  17, 
has  a  steady 
job  in  a  mill; 
Alfred  (in  the 
picture  above) 
13,  who  lost 
part  of  a  finger 
in  a  spinning 
machine,  has 
worked  since 
he  was  10 ; 
Richard,  11,  has 
been  working 
a  year ;  the 
mother  does 
mill  work  some- 
times. 


spondence.  The  next  move  of  the  manu- 
facturers was  the  opposition  offered  at 
the  Senate  hearing  on  February  3  to 
the  Weaver  child  labor  bill  to  establish 
a  fourteen-year  limit  and  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  factory  in- 
spector. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
points  out  that  if  the  big  majority  of 
manufacturers  in  North  Carolina  are 
sincerely  anxious  that  all  violations  of 
the  labor  laws  shall  cease,  it  is  odd  that 
the  state  stands  alone  among  all  the  tex- 
tile states  in  the  country  as  having  no 
state  inspector  to  aid  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  enforcing  the  law.  The 
Child  Labor  Committee  says  further: 


chairman  of  this  welfare  committee  to 
the  staff  photographer  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  asking  the  names 
and  addresses  of  various  children  of 
whom  Mr.  Hine  had  spoken  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Washington  Conference  on 
Child  Labor. 

The  letter  is  merely  one  symptom,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  of  the  renewed  activity  of 
the  North  Carolina  cotton-mill  men  in 
defending  their  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  They  were  employing  4,000 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  the  census  of  occupations  was 
made  in  1910.  A  pending  bill  in  the 
state  legislature  proposes  a  fourteen- 
year  limit. 

But  to  return  to  the  letter.     It  says: 
"If  you  are  as   sincere  and  anxious, 


SMALL       GIRLS 
WHO   WORK 

To  the  right, 
two  little  sisters, 
six  and  seven 
years  old,  in 
the  foreground 
of  a  group  of 
slightly  older 
workers. 

Below,  at  the 
stocking  ma- 
chine, Nannie 
Coleson,  a  loop- 
er,  who  said 
she  was  eleven ; 
makes  $3  a 
week. 


with  the  name  of  the  mill  at  which  the 
accident  occurred;  and  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  doffer  who  had  worked  since 
he  was  ten,  and  whose  hand  had  recent- 
ly been  torn  in  the  mill  machinery. 

Of  sixteen  mills  in  North  Carolina 
which  Mr.  Hine  visited  in  November, 
1914,  he  listed  by  name  the  thirteen  in 
which  he  found  the  worst  violations. 
In  these  mills  he  counted  over  fifty 
children  that  he  judged  to  be  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  twenty-three  children  told  him 
their  ages  as  follows:  7  under  ten  years, 
who  were  working  or  helping  regularly 
in  the  mills;  3  of  ten  years;  6  of  eleven 
years;  and  7  of  twelve  years. 

Mr.    Hine's    reply    closed    the    corre- 


"If  their  anxiety  is  sincere,  their  tem- 
per must  have  changed  since  1910  when 
the  census  of  occupations  found  4,003 
children  under  fourteen  in  the  North 
Carolina  mills  although  the  legal  age  limit 
was  already  thirteen.  This  was  a  larger 
number  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cot- 
ton-mill workers  under  fourteen  than 
was  reported  for  any  other  state,  al- 
though North  Carolina  alone  among  the 
southern  states  had  an  age  limit  higher 
than  twelve.  Still  more  must  it  have 
changed  since  the  federal  investigation 
two  years  earlier  when  44  of  the  59 
North  Carolina  mills  investigated  were 
violating  the  law,  and  11.5  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  in  these  44  mills  were  under 
the  legal  age,  twelve." 
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ROPOSED  REMEDIAL  LOAN  LEGISLATION  FOR  1915- 
By  ARTHUR  H.  HAM 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  TREND  of  remedial  loan  leg- 
islation in  the  country  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  allowing  a  rate  of  interest  pf  3 
per  cent  per  month  on  small  loans  with- 
out fees  of  any  character;  licensing  and 
bonding  of  loan  agencies  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  a  state  department,  which 
has  power  to  enact  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  and  is 
required  to  examine  licensees  at  least 
once  each  year;  requiring  the  lender  to 
give  each  borrower  a  complete  statement 
of  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  loan 
together  with  a  copy  of  that  section  of 
the  law  regulating  charges;  and  fixing 
adequate  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  all  loaning  agencies  which  op- 
erate in  violation  of  law. 

In  Illinois  the  present  law  limits  in- 
terest on  chattel  loans  to  7  per  cent  per 
annum,  at  which  rate  the  business  can- 
not be  conducted.  A  law  is  to  be  sought 
which  will  allow  chattel  loans  to  be  made 
under  such  conditions  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  set  up  for  loans  upon  pledge 
of  personal  property  and  assignment  of 
wages.  All  forms  of  small  lending 
agencies  are  to  be  brought  under  state 
supervision.  The  bill  will  be  urged  by 
the  remedial  loan  societies,  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  and  the  Industrial  Club  of 
Chicago. 

In  Michigan  a  bill  is  being  drawn  up 
to  restore  the  fairly  satisfactory  law  of 
1911  recently  declared  unconstitutional 
on  account  of  a  defective  title. 

In  Alabama  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  place  the  control  of  lending  agencies 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Banking  De- 
partment and  to  make  possible  the  for- 
mation of  remedial  loan  societies  ftin 
Birmingham  and  Mobile.  This  bill  was 
presented  by  Representative  Shapiro, 
formerly  head  of  the  Birmingham  Legal 
Aid  Bureau.  It  will  receive  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  civic  and  social  or- 
ganizations. 

In  Ohio  the  repeal  will  be  sought  of 
the  present  small  loan  law  which  is  per- 
missive rather  than  regulative  in  char- 
acter and  has  been  much  abused  by 
agencies  operating  under  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  business  will  be  put  under  state 
control,  with  a  reasonable  interest  rate 
allowed  to  agencies  coming  under  state 
supervision.  The  bill  will  be  supported 
by  the  remedial  loan  societies  in  the 
'  state,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  Cleve- 
land and  other  Ohio  cities,  and  civic  as- 
sociations generally  throughout  the 
state.  Much  effort  is  being  devoted  to 
the  work  by  Hugh  Huntington,  an  at- 
torney of  Columbus  who  has  been  active 
in  prosecuting  loan  sharks  in  that  city. 

In  Iowa,  wh'ch  until  now  has  enacted 
no  laws  specifically  applying  to  small 
loans,  a  bill  will  shortly  be  introduced 
modeled  on  the  New  Jersey  small  loan  act 
of  1914  drafted  by  the  Division  of  Reme- 
diaTTjoans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. The  New  Jersey  law,  on  account 
of  its  clearness,  brevity  and  complete- 
ness is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
model  law  and  is  generally  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  bills  drafted  for  all  the 
states  above  mentioned.  The  passage  of 
the  Iowa  measure  is  being  urged  by  the 


attorney  general,  prominent  citizens  and 
commercial  bodies  in  Des  Moines,  Du- 
buque,  and  Sioux  City,  the  remedial  loan 
society  in  the  latter  city  and  by  Profes- 
sor Wassam  of  the  state  university. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  amending 
bill,  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  on 
small  loans  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per 
cent  per  month,  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  more  than  a  year.  The  matter 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  it  is  hoped  that  through 
his  interest  the  bill  may  soon  be  passed. 
Existing  conditions  in  Washington  are 
sorely  in  need  of  remedying. 

In  Maine  a  bill  modeled  on  the  New 
Jersey  law  and  supported  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Portland  will  soon 
be.  introduced. 

In  New  York  a  measure  will  be  in- 
troduced to  clear  up  the  confusion 


caused  by  Governor  Glynn's  action  i; 
signing  within  a  week  two  small  loai 
bills  passed  in  1914,  both  of  which  wer 
good  but  in  some  respects  in  conflic 
with  each  other. 

In  Wisconsin  a  bill  is  to  be  presentee 
providing  that  small  loan  agencies  b< 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Stat< 
Wanking  Department. 

In  Indiana  a  bill  is  being  pushed  tc 
improve  the  law  of  1913  by  putting  a 
stop  to  devices  by  which  certain  agencies 
have  been  exacting  a  greater  charge 
than  was  contemplated  in  the  original 
law. 

Measures  have  also  been  or  are  to  be 
introduced  in  Texas,  Nebraska,  Utah, 
and  California. 

Laws  providing  for  the  organization 
of  credit  unions  have  already  been  en- 
acted in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Bills  modeled  on 
the  New  York  law  will  be  introduced  in 
New  Jersey  and  Washington  and  pos- 
sibly in  other  states. 
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N  THE  COTTON  TRAIL— UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
SOUTH- By  FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY 


IT  MUST  BE  said  at  once  that  this 
discussion  does  not  present  the  results 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
present  situation  in  our  southeastern 
states,  more  particularly  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  The  writer's  presence 
in  these  states  was  required  in  order  to 
help  bolster  up  certain  associated  chari- 
ties whose  discontinuance  seemed  to  be 
imminent.  In  order  to  comprehend 
thoroughly  each  local  situation  and 
thereby  measure  the  possibilities  and  de- 
termine the  basis  of  continuance,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  gather  the  information 
and  beliefs  of  men  with  different  view- 
points. This  was  distinctly  a  measure- 
ment of  fundamental  conditions  to  de- 
termine how  far  a  fundamental  need, 
family  rehabilitation,  should  and  could 
go  in  a  winter  when  it  is  more  necessary 
than  usual. 

Among  keen  business  men  I  found  a 
clear  recognition  that  the  results  of  the 
war  had  been  confounded  with  what 
would  have  happened  without  it.  The 
price  of  cotton  last  year  was  13  to  14 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  now  between  7  and 
8.1  The  "Buy-a-Bale"  movement  pro- 
vided for  purchases  upon  a  10-cent 
basis,  with  the  idea  that  10  cents  would 
have  been  the  approximate  price  with- 
out war.  Yet  there  are  claims  made  by 
clear  commercial  minds  that  the  bumper 
crop  would  have  reduced  the  price  to 
&V2  or  9  cents,  and  that  therefore  the 
"Buy-a-Bale"  proposition  is  distinctly 
harmful  in  that  it  is  encouraging  the 
holding  of  cotton  at  a  fictitious  price, 
even  if  times  were  normal.  Of  course, 
the  very  extravagant  methods  of  raising 
cotton,  and  the  unwise  agricultural  policy 
of  raising  little  else  than  cotton,  have 
been  the  moral  pointed  out  by  the  wiser 
heads. 

Nothing  else,  perhaps,  than  as  pointed 
a  lesson  as  the  cotton  market  furnished 
this  season  was  sufficient  to  force  a 


'Since  this  was  written,  cotton  has  gone 
over  the  8  cent  figure  and  is  still  advanc- 
ing. 


change  in  policy.  What  the  war  did, 
however,  was  to  emphasize  the  moral 
that  would  have  been  pointed  without 
the  war.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  those  who  claim  that  cotton  would 
have  even  sold  for  ten  cents  this  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  ex- 
cepting possibly  Atlanta,  whose  business 
affiliations  are  nationwide,  the  south- 
eastern states  were  traveling  rapidly  on 
the  upgrade  just  before  August,  1914. 
There  are  some,  indeed,  who  claim  that 
never  since  the  days  of  '61-'65  were 
times  so  prosperous.  In  Columbia,  S.  C., 
for  instance,  there  was  a  boom  of 
large  proportions.  The  writer  traveled 
extensively  in  the  South  during  the  win- 
ter of  1907-8  (the  period  of  the  last 
financial  depression),  and  can  easily 
sense  a  far  greater  extension  of  de- 
pression existing  now  than  then. 

Why  is  this?  The  sudden  collapse  of 
the  cotton  market  caused  all  secondary 
booms  to  collapse  also.  Unlike  northern 
communities  which  had  not  been  facing 
good  conditions  before  the  war,  these 
southern  cities  were  bustling  gaily  along 
until  suddenly  there  came  this  catapult- 
ing into  the  slough  of  despondency. 

With    an    essentially    sound    basis   of 
wealth  and  credit,  this  sudden  transf 
mation    from    "quick   step"    forward 
''marking  time"  has  had  pretty  seri 
psychological  results  on  credit. 

People  able  to  meet  obligations  hold 
out  on  them  and  the  results  of  the  tem- 
porary commercial  paralysis  become  in- 
tensified as  each  man  surrounds  himself 
with  a  personal  reserve  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. 

We  should  be  far  from  just  if  we  did 
not  set  down  that  many  men  have  shown 
a  splendid  conscientiousness.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  company,  for  instance, 
which  is  maintaining  its  plant  at  a  con- 
siderable daily  loss  in  order  to  keep  em- 
ployed a  certain  proportion  of  its  men 
who  have  served  it  faithfully  for  years. 
It  would  save  money  if  the  plant  were 
actually  closed.  In  a  department  store 
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vhere    sales    have    considerably    dimin- 
ished, there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
eduction    in    force.      These    instances 
ould  be  multiplied. 

So  far  as  the  family  rehabilitation 
vork  itself  is  concerned,  there  is  every 
eason  to  believe  that  in  only  one  city 
out  of  seven  will  it  be  actually  discon- 
tinued. The  reasons  for  this  one  dis- 
continuance need  not  be  gone  into  now. 
What  is  interesting  is  the  discovery  of 
aw  warm  a  place  the  work  has  made 
for  itself  in  these  southeastern  cities. 

Discouraged  boards  of  directors  facing 
not  only  the  business  depression  but  in 
very  instance,  it  may  be  remarked,  cer- 
ain  internal  weaknesses,  have  professed 
heir  disbelief  of  overcoming  the  double 
andicap.  Yet  when  heartened  and 
urged  to  make  strenuous  and  striking 
appeals,  .their  cities  have  responded  and 
till  are  doing  so.  Strong  men  and  wom- 
are  coming  to  the  rescue,  some  at 
ndoubted  and  considerable  actual  sacri- 
ce  to  themselves.  Men  have  even  given 
ime  to  canvassing. 

These  cities  are  not  without  accumu- 
ated  resources.  They  are  not  down  to 
lieir  last  dollar.  They  would  not  be 
ermed  rich,  just  fairly  well-to-do.  Their 
Torts  to  continue  the  family  rehabilita- 
ion  work,  made  because  they  realize  the 
rightful  toll  of  misery  which  would  fol- 
ow  the  yielding  of  the  field  to  the  dis- 
organized chaos  of  ignorance  and  sham, 
be  made  at  a  cost  which  will  be 
appreciably  felt  by  many  of  their  citi- 
tis. 

Such  sacrifices  measure  the  large  re- 
ponsibilities  resting  upon  the  associated 
charities  and  their  leaders.  There  must 
be  the  cutting  off  or  transference  of 
any  special  activity  whose  costs  will  eat 
too  much  into  the  funds  required  for 
service  and  relief.  Thus  in  one  instance 
we  have  urged  the  transference  of  an 
open  air  tuberculosis  colony  to  the 
county,  or  its  temporary  discontinuance 
until  that  has  been  accomplished.  At 
best  this  colony  can  only  minister  to 
about  ten  people  at  one  time.  If  the 
public  authorities  will  not  assume  their 
responsibilities,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  re- 
quired that  this  year  the  money  used  for 
maintaining  the  ten  should  be  used  for 
serving  the  one  or  two  hundred. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  retrenchments  suggested.  The 
community  movements  will  have  to  be 
slowed  up  somewhat  or  temporarily 
abandoned  so  that  the  great  task  object- 
ized  in  the  crowded  reception  rooms  of 
our  societies  may  be  undertaken  by  all 
the  brains  which  the  societies  have  in 
their  service.  For  there  have  been  heavy 
increases  in  the  number  of  families  called 
to  their  attention. 

Fortunately  the  immediate  problems  of 
the  societies  have  not  been  complicated, 
as  they  have  been  for  societies  in  other 
sections,  by  the  advancing  of  proposi- 
tions for  financial  federation  or  for  the 
amalgamation  of  charitable  agencies.  At 
a  time  when  the  work  of  every  society 
should  be  simplified  to  the  last  degree, 
in  order  to  meet  the  fundamental  fam- 
ily needs  of  the  hour,  it  is  absurd  to 
complicate  that  single  problem,  suffi- 
ciently large  in  itself,  by  bringing  in 
problems  which  at  best  offer  only  ex- 
perimental possibilities. 


FTER  BLEASE-A  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA-By  W.  K.  TATE 

GEORGE  PBABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS.  NASHVILLE.  TBNN. 


RICHARD  1.    MANNING.  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 


ON   January    14,    1915,   five   days 
before      the      close      of      his 
term  of  office,  Governor  Cole 
L.  Blease,  of  South  Carolina, 
terminated   his   official   career   with   the 
following  laconic  message  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly :   "I  hereby  resign  as  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina." 

The  message  was  written  in  red  ink. 
This  childish  anti-climax  to  a  lurid  poli- 
tical career  was  no  doubt  prompted  by 
an  unwillingness  to  participate  in  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  and  better  day  for 
South  Carolina. 

During  the  past  summer,  Blease  was 
a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
His  candidate  for  governor  met  even  a 
worse  defeat.  These  events  are  strong 
confirmation  of  a  firm  belief  that  South 
Carolina  is  essentially  sound  at  heart, 
Bleaseism  is  merely  a  disagreeable  and 
unsightly  boil  on  the  body  politic  which 
has  been  caused  by  years  of  neglect, 
by  poor  political  food,  bad  sanitation 
and  other  forms  of  unhygienic  civic 
housekeeping.  It  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  serious  organic  defects  or  in- 
curable moral  weakness  in  the  state.  The 


very  emphatic  way  in  which  the  civic 
conscience  has  reasserted  itself,  restores 
one's  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  right  in  a  democracy. 

The  word  "Bleaseism,"  is  really  a  mis- 
nomer. When  Catiline  himself  is  driven 
out  his  army  disbands.  Blease  repre- 
sented no  consistent  body  of  principles, 
and  Bleaseism  was  an  incoherent  pro- 
test rather  than  a  definite  program.  In 
this  it  differed  from  its  predecessor  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  still  called  "Till- 
manism."  While  Senator  Tillman 
achieved  his  political  ends  by  some  meth- 
ods, which  now  in  his  maturity  he  him- 
self would  perhaps  deem  unwise  and 
even  reprehensible,  and  by  appeals  which 
Blease  has  crudely  imitated,  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  he  stood  for 
certain  definite  reforms.  He  undoubt- 
edly brought  the  hitherto  neglected  rural 
element  into  a  realization  of  its  political 
power  and  secured  for  this  element  an 
active  participation  in  the  government 
of  South  Carolina. 

Although  Senator  Tillman's  contribu- 
tion to  South  Carolina  democracy  was 
a  very  positive  one,  the  attainment  of 
ends  desirable  in  themselves  developed 
unwholesome  political  methods  and  an 
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abiding  factional  bitterness  which  offered 
a  fertile  field  to  the  demagogue.  The 
leaders  in  the  new  democracy  forgot  also 
that  education  is  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  abiding  political  freedom.  They 
steadfastly  refused  to  pass  a  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  and  neglect- 
ed to  provide  adequate  school  facilities 
for  the  children  of  the  rural  sections 
and  of  the  factory  villages. 

F  AST  summer  under  new  primary 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  includes  practically 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  state, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  voter  to  sign  his 
own  name  to  his  application  for  member- 
ship in  the  Democratic  clubs.  The  re- 
sults of  educational  neglect  were  strik- 
ingly evident  in  these  white  Democratic 
registration  lists.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  from  thirty-one  of  the  forty- 
four  counties  of  the  state,  22,251  of  the 
107,894  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Democratic  primary  were  signed  with  a 
cross.  This  constitutes  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

The  percentage  ranges  from  7  per 
cent  in  Beufort  County  to  29.3  per  cent 
in  Cherokee  County.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  illiteracy  was  found  in  Spartan- 
burg  County  with  its  large  cotton  mill 
population  and  29  per  cent  in  Malboro 
County  which  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  finest  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States'. 

In  considering  the  question  of  liter- 
acy and  illiteracy,  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  many  who 
did  sign  their  names  are  so  slightly  re- 
moved from  illiteracy  that  they  cannot 
with  any  certainty  combat  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  self-seeking  politician,  or 
analyze  proposed  remedies  for  economic 
ills.  As  long  as  such  conditions  con- 
tinue, the  state  runs  the  risk  of  a  re- 
lapse into  Bleaseism. 

The  social  and  economic  ills  of  South 
Carolina  are  very  real.  Sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  farms  of  the  state  are  cul- 
tivated by  tenants.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  white  farmers  cultivate  lands 
which  they  do  not  own.  This  means  a 
shifting  population  which  has  no  incen- 
tive to  improve  the  soil,  or  to  build  and 
support  the  school,  the  church,  and  oth- 
er community  institutions.  Tenantry  is 
steadily  increasing,  especially  in  the 
more  fertile  sections  of  the  state.  The 
extremely  low  assessment  of  farm  land 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  men  of  wealth 
to  invest  their  money  in  farms  where 
their  capital  will  largely  escape  taxation 
and  where  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
a  steady  annual  income  and  a  certainty 
of  appreciatiop  in  value.  Lands  which 
sell  for  $150  per  acre  are  frequently  as- 
sessed as  low  as  $10  per  acre.  The 
average  basis  of  assessment  of  other 
forms  of  property  is  about  50  per  cent. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  an  inheri- 
tance. The  assessed  valuation  of  farm 
land  has  remained  the  same,  while  the 
lands  themselves  have  doubled  and  treb- 
led in  value.  Although  the  country  it- 
self is  the  chief  sufferer  from  the  low 
rate  of  assessment,  the  farmer  is  the 
first  one  to  protest  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  raise.  The  total  result  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  for  the  owner  of  the  land 
to  live  in  town  and  to  rent  his  farm  to 


Negro  croppers.        , 

In  most  parts  of  the  state  the  Negro 
tenant  is  preferred  to  the  white  on  ac- 
count of  his  greater  tractability.  The 
steady  encroachment  of  Negro  tenants 
has  made  the  richer  sections  of  the  state 
undesirable  places  of  residence  for  white 
tenants  and  small  land  owners  and  these 
have  moved  to  the  poorer  white  sections 
or  to  the  cotton  mills.  They  have  car- 
ried with  them  a  resentment  which  is 
easily  fanned  into  race  hatred  against 
the  Negro  and  into  bitter  dislike  of  the 
prosperous  white  man  who  lives  in 
town.  As  long  as  these  conditions  ex- 
ist the  politician  who  abuses  the  Negro 
and  the  town  white  man  will  get  the 
vote  of  the  man  with  a  grievance  al- 
though no  remedy  for  his  case  be  pro- 
posed. 

The  farmer,  especially  the  tenant  far- 
mer has  another  grievance.  Farming 
in  the  South  is  almost  entirely  done  on 
a  credit  basis.  It  is  the  custom  for  all 
farmers,  large  or  small,  to  borrow  money 
or  receive  advances  in  supplies  with 
which  to  make  their  crops.  The  big  far- 
mer can  borrow  money  at  the  bank  at 
8  per  cent.  This  would  be  regarded  in 
many  states  as  a  ruinous  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  it  is  nominal  in  comparison  with 
what  the  poor  farmer  has  to  pay  for  his 
advances. 

The  tenant  farmer,  either  in  person 
or  through  his  landlord  goes  to  the  mer- 
chant in  March  and  arranges  with  him 
for  supplies  with  which  to  make  his 
crop.  In  order  to  secure  the  merchant, 
he  gives  a  mortgage  on  his  unplanted 
crop  and  upon  everything  else  which 
he  possesses  and  pledges  payment  in  Oc- 
tober or  November  when  the  cotton  crop 
is  gathered.  The  average  term  of  credit 
is  therefore  about  eight  months  and  the 
average  period  for  which  the  individual 
items  of  indebtedness  run,  about  four 
months.  Goods  bought  on  time  in  this 
way  are  as  a  rule  charged  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  20  or  25  per  cent  advance  on 
the  cash  price.  This  means  that  he  pays 
at  the  rate  of  60  to  75  per  cent  per  an- 
num for  the  credit  he  has  used. 

The  fact  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
security  frequently  makes  even  this  usur- 
ious rate  unprofitable  to  the  merchant 
in  no  way  removes  the  conviction  of 
the  tenant  farmer,  that  "there's  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere."  The  self- 
styled  "friend  of  the  poor  man,"  who 
is  seeking  his  vote,  does  not  show  him 
how  to  improve  his  condition  by  educa- 
tion and  co-operation,  but  like  the  quack 
who  profits  by  the  pains  of  his  duped 
patient  treasures  his  ignorance  and  his 
economic  ills  as  a  perennial  political  as- 
set. For  constructive  remedies  he  sub- 
stitutes abuse  of  the  man  more  fortun- 
ate. 

The  rapidly  developing  industrial  life 
of  the  state  has  brought  with  it  also  com- 
plex social  and  economic  problems.  Out 
of  a  total  of  something  over  600,000 
white  people  in  South  Carolina  approxi- 
mately 150,000  of  them  live  in  cotton  mill 
villages.  This  population  includes  20,000 
voters.  These  have  come  not  only  from 
the  poorer  sections  of  South  Carolina, 
but  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  cotton  mill  village  in  South 
Carolina  is  made  up  of  good  American 
families,  many  of  them  descendants 


from  the  early  English  and  Scotch  set 
tiers  of  the  Appalachian  Highlam 
Most  of  them  have  been  tenant  farmer 
and  have  been  driven  from  the  fan 
by  the  unfavorable  economic  and  sods 
conditions  already  described.  They  com 
from  the  neglected  sections  and  the  per 
centage  of  illiteracy  is  very  high.  The; 
bring  with  them  the  prejudices  and  re 
sentments  engendered  by  a  losing  figh 
with  fortune.  The  mill  village  bring 
them  close  together  and  these  resent 
ments  may  be  easily  organized  by  th< 
skilful  politician. 

In  the  factory  village  there  is  a  slov 
and  sometimes  painful  adaptation  to  th( 
new  methods  of  living.  Here  also  the) 
are  homeless.  The  houses  in  whicl 
they  live  go  with  the  jobs  which  the) 
hold.  The  roving  instincts  of  the  ten- 
ant farmer  are  intensified  by  the  fric- 
tion of  new  conditions  and  there  is  a 
constant  shifting  of  the  population  from 
one  mill  to  another.  This  prevents  the 
formation  of  local  attachments  which  are 
necessary  to  the  developments  of  a  good 
school,  a  good  church  or  satisfactory 
social  life.  The  factory  workers  in 
South  Carolina  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
unionized  to  any  extent,  and  the  chief 
bond  of  cohesion  between  the  workers 
in  the  various  mills  is  a  common  mem- 
bership in  two  or  three  secret  orders 
which  have  flourished  greatly  in  the  in- 
dustrial villages  of  the  state. 

The  children  of  the  village  go  to  work 
in  the  mills  as  soon  as  they  can  claim 
to  be  twelve  years  old.  Even  when  par- 
ents wish  their  children  to  remain  in 
school  after  this  age,  it  is  too  common 
for  the  mill  foreman  who  needs  hands 
to  demand  the  service  of  the  children, 
and  even  to  send  to  the  schoolroom  for 
them. 

The  fact  that  the  condition  of  many 
of  the  mill  families  has  been  improved 
since  they  moved  in  from  the  tenant 
farms  does  not  mitigate  in  any  sense 
the  friction  which  arises  in  the  new  en- 
vironment. 


are  some  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  made  Bleaseism  pos- 
sible in  South  Carolina.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  a  clear-headed  statesman  who 
was  really  the  friend  of  the  people,  who 
had  the  ability  to  diagnose  the  disease 
and  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  impulse  to 
economic  and  social  reform  must  always 
come  from  beneath.  The  passengers 
on  the  upper  deck  are  usually  so  en- 
grossed in  their  own  affairs  that  they 
forget  the  man  in  the  engine-room  and 
steerage. 

When  the  men  above  who  have  had 
advantages  in  education  and  experience 
fail  to  hear  and  heed  the  protests  which 
come  from  below,  a  new  leadership  from 
the  ranks  of  the  less  fortunate  will  arise 
to  turn  incoherent  murmurs  into  con- 
structive reform;  or  as  in  South  Caro- 
lina some  self-appointed  Moses  will  lead 
the  people  into  a  more  oppressive  b< 
age. 

The  limit  of  this  paper  will  not  pe 
the  writer  to  describe  in  detail  the  steps 
which  brought  about  the  elevation  of 
Blease  to  the  hitherto  dignified  office  of 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  to  be  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  was  an  ambition  whi<  ' 
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had  cherished  from  early  boyhood, 
tie  searches  his  writing  and  his  ad- 
esses  in  vain  to  find  in  them  a  hint 
that  this  ambition  was  ever  inspired  by 
any  high  or  patriotic  purpose  to  serve 
his  state  or  his  people.  His  shrewd  poli- 
tical campaign,  beginning  many  years 
ago  indicates  that  he  understood,  in  a 
way,  the  social  and  economic  evils  of  the 
state,  and  deliberately  utilized  these  as 
stepping  stones  to  power. 

QOVERNOR  Blease  is  a  man  who 
possesses  many  attractive  personal 
qualities.  In  personal  intercourse  with 
his  friends  he  is  genial  and  affable  and 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
ability  to  adapt  his  conversation  and  his 
addresses  to  the  point  of  view  of  his 
audience.  He  is,  by  profession,  a  crim- 
inal lawyer  and  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  securing  the  acquittal  of  his 
clients  before  the  jury. 

Many  facts  of  his  political  career  are 
explicable  only  by  assuming  that  he  has 
adopted  as  his  personal  code  of  ethics 
the  practice  of  a  class  of  criminal  law- 
yers who  regard  as  right  and  true,  any- 
thing which  the  jury  may  be  persuaded 
to  believe.  It  is  a  short  step  from  this 
feeling  to  a  conviction  that  what  is  right 
and  what  is  true  depends  on  your  jury. 

Blease's  political  life  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  bitter  hostility  to  news- 
papers. This  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  a  newspaper  persists  in 
telling  one  jury  of  readers  what  has 
been  said  by  the  politicians  to  another. 
This  in  Blease's  opinion  is  highly  un- 
ethical and  unsportsmanlike. 

The  writer  has  never  listened  to  a 
speaker  who  could  more  quickly  catch 
the  superficial  feeling  of  an  audience, 
than  can  Governor  Blease.  In  fact,  this 
ability  sometimes  seems  to  place  him 
really  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience. 
Without  any  other  fixed  principle  than 
expediency,  and  under  the  mutual  hypno- 
tism of  the  mass,  he  expresses  sentiments 
which  he  denies  and  repudiates  when 
they  confront  him  in  cold  type. 

His  oratory  is  that  of  Billy  Sunday, 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  has 
mastered  the  art  of  appealing  to  the  shal- 
low prejudices  and  vicious  impulses 
of  his  audience  and  of  leading  his  hear- 
ers to  a  lower  plane  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. A  receptive  listener  will  leave  the 
hall  after  his  address  with  more  intense 
hatreds,  less  faith  in  his  fellowmen,  de- 
creased respect  for  law,  a  diminished 
veneration  for  the  church  and  for  moral 
ideals,  and  a  greater  ignorance  of  the 
real  causes  of  conditions  at  which  he 
might  justly  complain.  If  his  abilities 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  great  and 
worthy  purpose  he  might  have  been  a 
power  for  good. 

The  beginning  of  his  political  influ- 
ence was  the  capture  of  the  cotton  mill 
vote  of  the  state  through  his  activity  in 
secret  orders  which  flourish  in  the  mill 
villages.  It  happened  in  1910  that  this 
mill  vote  held  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  Prohibitionists  and  anti-Pro- 
hibitionists who  were  waging  a  very  bit- 
ter campaign  for  supremacy.  Blease  was 
elected  by  a  small  majority.  Many  of 
those  who  opposed  him  had  assumed  that 
his  campaign  had  been  actuated  by  a 
political  maxim  attributed  to  the  late 
Tom  Reed :  "The  first  requisite  to  states- 
manship is  to  get  elected ;"  and  they  ex- 


pected him,  after  his  victory,  to  propose 
constructive  measures  for  the  good  of 
the  state. 

In  this  all  were  bitterly  disappointed. 
His  first  inaugural  address  and  all 
his  succeeding  messages  to  the  Legis- 
lature were  mere  repetitions  of  his 
campaign  speeches,  and  were  filled  with 
bitterness,  confusion,  and  egotism.  His 
last  message  to  the  General  Assembly 
contained  a  history  of  his  own  family. 
Even  the  good  measures  which  he  pro- 
posed were  so  hopelessly  entangled  with 
personalities  and  so  completely  filled  with 
threats  and  venom  that  they  were  uni- 
versally regarded  as  campaign  appeals 
rather  than  genuine  expressions  of  his 
wishes. 

One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  re- 
voke the  commissions  of  6,000  notaries 
public  in  the  state  on  the  pretext  that 
there  were  some  Negroes  among  them. 
Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  his 
quarrels  with  the  supreme  court,  with  the 
mayor  of  Columbia,  with  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  other  state  house  offi- 
cers, with  the  United  States  government 
and  with  every  one  else  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  The  wildest  Czar  of 
Russia  has  never  exceeded  him  in  a  de- 
termination to  usurp  the  judicial  and 
legislative  as  well  as  all  the  executive 
powers  of  government.  He  even  at- 
tempted to  pardon  his  own  chauffeur 
who  was  fined  in  the  city  court  for 
speeding  with  him  through  the  principal 
street  of  Columbia. 

During  his  term  of  office  he  liberated 
from  the  penitentiary  and  the  county 
chain  gangs  nearly  2,000  prisoners  who 
had  been  duly  convicted  by  the  courts 
of  the  state.  When  he  resigned,  the 
penitentiary  had  in  it  fewer  than  ISO 
convicts,  and  most  of  these  had  their 
terms  materially  reduced.  The  final  act 
of  his  administration  was  to  convert 
1,000  paroles  into  unconditional  pardons. 

His  administration  was  characterized 
by  the  executive  veto  of  many  measures 
which  are  universally  included  in  pro- 
grams of  social  reform  and  betterment. 
Among  these,  was  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  measure  and  a  bill  providing 
for  the  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren. His  four  years  in  office  have  been 
marked  by  an  increase  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness. Race  track  gambling  has  flour- 
ished openly  in  Charleston  for  the  last 
three  years,  although  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  law.  It  is  significant  that  this 
year  the  race  meet  was  set  for  the  fall 
rather  than  for  the  spring  and  was  timed 
to  close  with  the  term  of  the  governor. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  "fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time."  Even  ignorant 
people  will  sooner  or  later  detect  a  sham. 
The  very  excesses  of  irresponsible  pow- 
er bring  a  reaction,  and  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, Blease  and  his  followers  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

DlCHARD  I.  Manning  comes  of 
a  family  noted  for  patriotic 
service  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  His  grandfather  in  1852 
in  a  notable  message  to  the  Legislature, 
outlined  a  democratic  common  school 
system  for  the  state.  The  constructive 
program  which  the  Manning  of  today 
has  outlined  in  his  first  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  will  rank  with  it  in  the 
history  of  South  Carolina. 


The  spirit  of  the  new  administration 
is  indicated  by  the  closing  words  of  his 
inaugural  address: 

"In  conclusion,  permit  a  personal  ref- 
erence. From  my  earliest  youth  the  am- 
bition to  be  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  filled  my  breast.  To  serve  my 
state  is  my  ardent  desire — to  join  all 
other  patriotic  citizens  in  the  effort  to 
do  her  service  and  help  in  the  upbuilding 
of  her  resources  and  the  character  of 
her  citizenship.  I  appeal  to  all  citizens 
to  join  me  in  the  determination  to  place 
and  to  keep  South  Carolina  in  the  fore- 
front among;  her  sister  states  in  progress, 
in  moral  tone,  and  in  enlightened  and 
educated  citizenship.  I  am  confident 
that  I  voice  the  desire  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  South  Carolinians  when  I  urge 
our  people  now  to  turn  their  backs  on 
past  factional  bitterness  and  dissension, 
to  look  forward,  turning  their  faces 
resolutely  to  the  future. 

"The  vision  of  a  people  reunited  must 
be  kept  before  us;  a  people  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  which 
God  has  put  within  our  grasp,  to  develop 
these  resources;  to  build  up  our  waste 
places;  to  diversify  our  crops  and  indus- 
tries; to  educate  and  uplift  our  citizen- 
ship, and  to  that  end  I  pray  that  God 
may  give  to  me  and  you  a  wise  and  un- 
derstanding heart,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  discern  the  evil  from  the  good,  and 
that  He  may  give  us  the  spirit  to  think, 
to  say  and  to  do  such  things  as  are  right, 
and  that  His  blessings  may  be  upon  us 
in  our  efforts  to  serve  our  state." 

j\  MONG  the  measures  he  recommend- 
ed   for   the   consideration   of   the 
General  Assembly  now  in  session,  are 
the  following: 

1.  A    compulsory    school    attendance 
law. 

2.  A  seven  months'  school  term  for 
every  child  in  the  state. 

3.  Increased    state    support   of   weak 
schools  that  "the  shame  of  illiteracy  may 
be  blotted  out  from  us  forever." 

4.  A  state  supervisor  of  schools  in 
factory  villages. 

5.  Raising    the    age    limit    for    child 
labor  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

6.  A  tax  commission  to  devise  a  bet- 
ter system  of  taxation. 

7.  A  workman's  compensation  act. 

8.  A  land  registration  law. 

9.  A  rural  credit  system  which  will 
increase   the   number  of   country   home' 
owners. 

10.  Medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

11.  A  board  of  charities  "to  consider 
our  penal    and    charity    problems  as  a 
whole." 

Governor  Manning  prefaces  his  recom- 
mendation with  the  significant  state- 
ment: "We  are  progressive  Democrats 
and  we  must  have  the  courage  to  do  just- 
ly to  each  and  every  class  of  our  citi- 
zens even  if  this  requires  legislation 
hitherto  untried  by  us." 

One  of  the  governor's  first  acts  was 
to  invite  an  expert  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentative to  investigate  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  the  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  with  a  view  to  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  General  Assembly  for  its 
reorganization  and  improvement.  The 
first  bill  on  the  calendar  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  a  compulsory 
education  measure. 
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INVESTIGATIONS    OF   THE    INDUSTRIAL    RE- 
LATIONS COMMISSION-By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


AT  AN  EARLY  STAGE  of  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  it  became  apparent 
that  two  methods  could  be  employed  in 
ascertaining  facts :  the  examination  of 
witnesses  in  public,  and  the  conduct  of 
field  investigations  by  agents  of  the  com- 
mission. Each  of  these  methods  has  dis- 
tinctive advantages,  and  the  commis- 
sion decided  to  make  use  of  both. 

The  work  which  has  stood  out,  that 
could  be  seen  and  examined,  has  been 
the  Division  of  Public  Hearings,  and 
in  a  series  of  twenty  articles,  THE  SUR- 
VEY has  interpreted  them.  This  article 
deals  with  the  less  known  Division  of 
Investigation  and  Research. 

There  have  been  two  distinct  periods 
in  the  work  of  the  investigational  di- 
vision, the  first  running  to  the  middle 
of  June  and  the  second  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  There  is  no  occasion 
at  this  time  to  review  the  first  period, 
during  which  the  work  was  not  fully 
co-ordinated  and  the  investigators  were 
not  all  under  the  charge  of  the  manag- 
ing expert. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy, head  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Library  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion of  investigation  and  research,  and 
all  the  field  investigators  were  made 
subject  to  his  authority  alone  and  direct- 
ed to  report  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
field  headquarters  for  the  commission 
were  established  in  Chicago  as  a  more 
convenient  point  for  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  for  directing  the 
field  work.  Dr.  McCarthy  agreed  to 
give  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  this 
work  until  January  1,  1915,  and  later 
arranged  to  give  part  of  his  time  after 
that  date.  William  Leiserson,  former- 
ly state  superintendent  of  employment 
offices  in  Wisconsin,  was  made  assistant 
director. 

With  the  authority  and  responsibility 
centered  in  one  man,  the  work  of  the 
investigational  division  has  gone  for- 
ward more  vigorously.  To  a  singular 
degree  Dr.  McCarthy  has  promoted  an 
esprit  de  corps,  giving  promise  of  re- 
salts.  He  has  organized  the  investiga- 
tional work  of  the  commission  into  nine 
subdivisions,  each  with  its  own  chief 
and  staff  of  workers. 

He  early  put  in  effect  the  plan  of  re- 
quiring daily  and  weekly  reports  from 
men  in  the  field  which  is  designed  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  A 
most  effective  scheme  was  devised  for 
keeping  the  central  office  constantly  ad- 
vised as  to  progress.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner:  each  investiga- 
tor, immediately  upon  completing  any 
distinct  phase  of  his  work,  has  been 
directed  to  make  a  report  upon  it  to 
the  chief  of  his  division. 
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'  I  'HE  twentv-first  of  a  series  of 
interpretations  of  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  by  a  staff  rep- 
resentative of  THE  SURVEY. 


These  reports  have  been  sent  in  to  the 
central  office  and  filed.  At  intervals, 
varying  from  six  weeks  to  two  months, 
each  director  in  charge  of  a  division  has 
been  expected  to  make  a  report  to  date 
of  the  work  of  his  division,  basing  it 
upon  his  own  investigations  and  the  re- 
ports of  his  subordinates.  Dr.  McCar- 
thy has,  therefore,  constantly  on  hand 
in  a  binder  the  latest  "preliminary"  re- 
ports of  the  nine  divisions  of  investiga- 
tion. On  a  shelf  he  has  a  long  row  of 
binders  which  contain  the  detailed  re- 
ports of  separate  phases  of  the  work 
upon  which  the  preliminary  reports  are 
based.  These  he  calls  the  appendices 
to  the  preliminary  reports.  Thus,  he 
has  all  the  time,  at  his  finger  tips,  the 
complete  output  of  his  investigators  to 
date  and  he  could,  at  any  time,  turn  in 
a  final  report  on  the  work  done. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  that  is 
of  utmost  value  is  the  library  in  charge 
of  Clara  Richards,  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced librarian.  Under  Miss  Rich- 
ards' direction  all  the  reports  of  inves- 
tigators and  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
public  hearings — in  short,  the  entire  body 
of  information  possessed  by  the  com- 
mission— is  constantly  being  prepared  for 
filing.  Everything  is  indexed  and  cross- 
indexed  under  subject,  industry,  and  lo- 
cality, so  that  in  a  moment  any  part 
of  the  great  volume  of  material  may 
be  found  without  difficulty.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  material,  evidence  is  being 
compiled  from  other  published  docu- 
ments, and  this  is  being  indexed  in  the 
same  manner.  An  industrial  library  of 


incalculable  value  is  being  brought  to- 
gether. 

Of  the  nine  divisions  of  the  investiga- 
tional work,  some  had  been  in  progress 
from  the  beginning,  while  others  were 
altogether  new. 

The  divisions  are: 
I.  Legal  and  Legislative. 

II.  Labor  Organizations   and   Collec- 
tive Bargaining. 

III.  Unemployment. 

IV.  Agricultural  Problems. 

V.  Education    and    Preparation     for 

Life. 

VI.  Welfare  and  Social  Insurance. 
VII.  Safety  and  Sanitation. 
VIII.  Underlying   Causes   of   Industrial 

Unrest. 

IX.  Women  in  Industry. 
The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  staff 
in  each  case  is  as  follows : 

I.  Legal  and  Legislative 

The  field  staff  of  this  division  include 
the  following: 

Edwin  Witte,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  also  did  post- 
graduate work  in  the  university,  serv- 
ing for  one  year  as  assistant  in  his- 
tory and  another  year  as  assistant  in 
economics.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
statistician  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  and  for  the  last  three  years 
he  has  been  secretary  to  Congressman 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

While  in  the  university  and  during 
his  spare  moments  in  Washington,  he 
has  been  studying  the  question  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  cases.  Recently,  Mr. 
Witte  has  given  up  his  position  with 
Congressman  Nelson  and  is  now  devot- 
ing all  his  time  to  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission.  He  is  making  a  care- 
ful study  for  the  commission  of  the  law 
of  conspiracy  as  it  relates  to  union  ac- 
tivities, and  the  subjects  of  injunctions 
and  boycotts.  In  addition  to  the  laws 
governing  these  questions,  he  is  making 
a  study  of  cases;  also,  on  the  one 
hand  the  actual  practices  of  organized 
labor  in  conducting  boycotts  and  in  deal- 
ing with  injunctions,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  practices  of  employers  with 
respect  to  blacklists  and  in  fighting  boy- 
cotts. 

B.  F.  Moore,  a  Columbia  University 
graduate  of  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  took  up  in  the  fall 
the  study  of  the  question  of  martial  law, 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  relation  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  power.  This  is  pure- 
ly a  study  of  cases,  not  a  field  investiga- 
tion. 

David  J.  Saposs,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  since 
done  graduate  work  there  and  now  is 
an  assistant  in  economics,  spent  six 
weeks  during  the  summer  studying  local 
government  in  corporation-controlled 
communities.  This  took  Mr.  Saposs  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  writing  his  report. 
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Patrick  F.  Gill,  a  former  congress- 
man from  Missouri,  and  Redmond  Bren- 
nan,  a  St.  Louis  law  student,  have  been 
studying  the  work  of  the  minor  courts 
in  the  handling  of  labor  cases.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  study  they  have  visited 
Paterson,  St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia. 

Daniel  O'Regan,  a  member  of  the 
Jersey  City  bar,  has  made  a  field  study 
of  the  psychology  of  strikes  and  the 
employment  of  armed  guards  and  de- 
tectives. He  has  visited  numerous  ter- 
ritories where  strikes  were  in  progress 
and  has  reported  upon  their  conduct 
and  the  activities  of  armed  guards. 

Inis  Weed,  formerly  dean  of  women 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and  a 
post-graduate  student  in  Sociology  at 
Columbia,  is  making  a  detailed  study  of 
the  causes  and  the  psychology  of  vio- 
lence in  labor  disputes.  She  is  digest- 
ing all  the  material  reported  to  the  com- 
mission by  other  investigators  and  has 
made  independent  field  investigations  of 
her  own. 

II.  Labor  Organizations  and  Collective 
Bargaining 

This  division  is  under  the  direction 
of  George  E.  Barnett,  professor  of  poli- 
tical economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. There  is  no  university  in  the  coun- 
try where  so  much  work  has  been  done 
in  the  study  of  the  machinery  and  meth- 
ods of  typical  labor  unions  as  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Barnett. 

For  the  commission  investigation  he 
has  gathered  together  a  group  of  unus- 
ually able  and  well  qualified  men,  in- 
cluding David  McCabe,  a  Johns  Hop- 
kins Ph.D.,  now  professor  of  econ- 
omics at  Princeton ;  H.  E.  Hoagland 
who  has  done  post-graduate  work  \n  the 
Universities  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
and  who  received  a  doctor's  degree  at 
Columbia  University,  after  which  he  be- 
came expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  New  York ;  A.  E.  Suffern,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  Beloit  College; 
Ira  Cross,  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  F.  S. 
Deibler,  professor  of  economics  in 
Northwestern  University.  Both  Pro- 
fessor Cross  and  Professor  Deibler  did 
post-graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  section  has  devoted  itself  first 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  trade 
unionism  in  this  country.  For  the  first 
time,  it  has  established  with  a  fair  de- 
gree, of  accuracy  the  proportion  of  or- 
ganized to  unorganized  labor.  Studies 
are  being  made  of  the  methods  and 
machinery  of  typical  organizations.  To 
this  end  also  investigations  are  being 
made  of  sectional  trade  agreements,  such 
as  are  put  in  force  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  of  local  agree- 
ments which  are  typical  of  the  building 
trades. 

In  the  same  way  that  unions  are  be- 
ing studied,  the  typical  employers'  as- 
sociations, their  purposes  and  methods 
are  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  trade  agreements 
which  are  working  smoothly  and  for  the 
failure  of  other  agreements  which  have 
broken  down.  Comparisons  are  being 
made  between  the  National  Founders' 
Association,  which  will  not  deal  with 


organized  labor,  and  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association,  which 
has  had  contractual  relations  with  the 
molders'  union  for  twenty- four  years 
without  a  strike. 

Other  studies  are  being  made  of  the 
tactics  of  great  associations  of  employ- 
ers which  have  fought  and  overthrown 
the  unions.  This  section  is  now  giv- 
ing attention  to  public  agencies  for  me- 
diation and  conciliation  as  distinguished 
from  voluntary  agencies  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  general  division  was  organized 
April  1,  1914,  and  was  to  have  been 
closed  for  the  most  part  by  January  15, 
1915. 

III.    Unemployment 

This  division  is  in  the  hands  of  Will- 
iam Leiserson,  first  a  graduate  student 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  then 
of  Columbia,  where  he  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  He  made  the  study  of  un- 
employment in  New  York  for  the  Wain- 
wright  Commission  in  1910.  In  that 
connection  also  he  went  to  Europe  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  labor  ex- 
changes in  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
On  his  return  he  went  to  Wisconsin 
where  he  organized  the  first  successful 
and  scientifically  conducted  system  of 
state  employment  bureaus  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Leiserson  has  been  giving 
his  full  time  to  the  commission  since 
July  1,  and  in  addition  to  directing  the 
investigation  of  unemployment  he  has 
been  assistant  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Investigation  of 
the  commission. 

The  staff  working  with  Mr.  Leiserson 
in  this  field  have  been  three  men  of  un- 
usual experience  and  fitness  for  their 
work.  Peter  A.  Speek  is  a  graduate  of  a 
Russian  University,  a  school  teacher, 
editor,  and  revolutionist  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  after  his  coming  to  this 
country  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  For  the  commission  he  has 
made  a  study  of  casual,  seasonal,  and 
migratory  labor. 

Mr.  Speck's  investigations  have  cov- 
ered railroad  and  lumber  camps,  harv- 
est work  on  the  farms  of  the  West, 
construction  and  highway  camps  in  New 
York,  lumber  and  fruit  camps  in  the 
West  and  Northwest,  and  cheap  lodging- 
houses  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  In 
this  connection  he  has  studied  also  the 
exploitation  of  the  immigrants  by  the 
inferior  courts  and  the  practices  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  in  the  west- 
ern states.  Mr.  Speek  has  personally 
interviewed  hundreds  of  itinerant  labor- 
ers and  homeless  men,  has  secured  their 
life  histories  and  ascertained  the  rea- 
sons for  their  drifting  into  a  casual  and 
migratory  work  life. 

William  M.  Duffus,  a  graduate  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University  and  graduate 
student  at  Wisconsin  and  the  University 
of  California,  now  instructor  in  Econ- 
omics at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
given  part  time  to  the  work  of  the  un- 
employment division.  Mr.  Duffus  work- 
ed for  two  years  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Library  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  made  a  study  of  agricul- 
tural co-operation  and  farm  credits. 

The  past  summer  during  the  harvest 
reason  he  followed  the  harvest  of  small 
grains  northward  from  Oklahoma  to 


North  Dakota.  He  made  a  study  of  the 
methods  of  attracting  men  to  agricul- 
tural states  at  harvest  time  when  many 
extra  hands  are  needed  for  two  weeks 
or  so,  and  discovered  the  effects  of  over- 
stimulation  of  such  immigration.  As  a 
result  of  this  study,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Kansas  City  during  December  at- 
tended by  labor,  immigration  and  agri- 
cultural commissioners,  railroad  immi- 
gration agents  and  police  chiefs  of  the 
mid-western  states. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leiserson 
an  organization  was  effected  at  this  time 
to  provide  for  better  co-operation  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  gathering  of 
better  information,  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  evils  of  inadequate  supply  of 
men  in  one  county  and  oversupply  in 
another  during  harvest  season  may  be 
avoided.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at 
Omaha,  February  1,  1915  where  an  or- 
ganization was  perfected  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Exchange. 

Charles  B.  Barnes  has  made  a  study 
for  the  commission  of  public  and  pri- 
vate employment  offices  in  ten  states  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  Just  before 
taking  up  his  work  with  the  commis- 
sion he  completed  a  study  of  longshore- 
men in  New  York  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  He  had  also  been  engaged 
in  work  for  homeless  men  for  the  Joint 
Application  Bureau  in  New  York.  While 
in  the  last  named  position  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  municipal  lodging-house 
where  he  made  a  study  of  2,000  home- 
less men.  He  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  newly  created 
Bureau  of  Employment  of  New  York- 
state. 

This  division  was  organized  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  and  in  November  its  field 
work,  excepting  an  important  study  of 
the  labor  market,  was  practically  done. 
A  bill  is  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

IV.    Agricultural  Problems 

John  L.  Coulter,  who  was  expert  in 
the  agricultural  division  of  the  1910 
census  and  is  now  professor  of  econ- 
omics in  Peabody  College,  is  directing 
the  work  of  this  division.  Mr.  Coul- 
ter has  compiled  for  the  commission  all 
the  available  census  material  dealing 
with  this  subject.  The  figures  show 
an  increase  in  farm  tenancy  in  each  suc- 
ceeding decennial  census. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  formerly  with  a 
farm  paper  in  Texas  and  now  editor  of 
the  press  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Coul- 
ter in  this  work.  He  has  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  farm  tenancy  in  the 
Southwestern  states.  This  division  was 
at  work  from  January  1  to  November  1. 
Editorial  work  on  the  reports  continued 
to  January  1. 

V.    Education  and  Preparation  for  Life 

In  charge  of  this  division  is  G.  L. 
Sprague,  some  years  ago  director  of  ap- 
prentices for  the  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany in  Milwaukee,  and  more  recent- 
ly superintendent  of  a  concern  .fab- 
ricating structural  material  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Sprague's  study,  which  began 
the  first  of  June  and  was  completed  early 
in  November,  covered  the  subject  of 
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public  and  private  industrial  education 
in  the  United  States.  He  also  made 
a  study  of  the  administrative  machin- 
ery in  the  field  of  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education.  After  complet- 
ing his  work  Mr.  Sprague  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Industrial  Education 
Board  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Anna  Herkner  is  making  a  study  of 
the  administration  of  child  protective 
laws.  As  assistant  chief  of  the  Mary- 
land Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  she 
has  been  directly  in  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  child  labor  laws  in  that 
state.  She  is  working  out  the  problems 
that  must  be  considered  in  administering 
these  laws  with  the  idea  of  recommend- 
ing a  model  administrative  plan. 

VI.  Welfare  and  Social  Insurance 
This  is  an  investigation  into  private 
and  public  welfare  work.  So  far  the 
study  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the 
work  of  corporations.  It  is  intended  to 
discover,  first,  whether  there  is  need  for 
welfare  work,  and,  second,  to  inquire 
into  the  methods  of  corporations  that 
have  put  it  into  effect.  The  problem 
before  these  investigators  is  to  deter- 
mine the  question  whether,  if  there  ex- 
ists a  need  for  such  work,  it  should  be 
satisfied  by  public  or  by  private  activity. 
This  inquiry  is  being  carried  on  by  Dr. 
B.  S.  Warren,  who,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  act- 
ing as  sanitary  advisor  to  the  commis- 
sion; Selig  Perlman,  a  graduate  student 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Edgar  Sydenstricker,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  in  the  employ  of  different  gov- 
ernment bodies  at  Washington,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  Immi- 
gration Commission. 

This  division  was  organized  in  June, 
1914,  and  is  still  at  work. 

VII.  Safety  and  Sanitation 
This  division  is  concerning  itself  with 
the  administration  of  factory  laws,  with 
special  reference  to  the  subjects  named. 
A  study  and  comparison  has  been  made 
of  the  administrative  machinery  of  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Il- 
linois. The  men  who  have  been  doing 
this  work  are  F.  H.  Bird,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  graduate  student 
at  Wisconsin  and  California,  E.  H. 
Downey,  chief  statistician  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Carl  Hookstadt,  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  for  several  years 
prior  to  working  for  the  commission  em- 
ployed in  the  document  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

This  study,  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, was  begun  in  January,  1914. 

VIII.    Underlying  Causes  of  Industrial 

Unrest 

This  is  an  editorial  department  un- 
der the  direction  of  W.  J.  Lauck  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  field  work  for 
the  Immigration  Commission.  Mr.  Lauck 
gives  part  time  to  the  direction  of  this 
work.  All  statistical  studies  and  all 
digests  of  published  material  are 
brought  into  this  department  for  analy- 
sis. Especially  has  it  concerned  itself 
with  wages,  prices,  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. At  the  present  time  ten  physicians, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Public 
Health  Service,  are  making  special 


studies  in  industries  where  the  labor 
conditions  are  known  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  conditions  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  wage-earners. 

This  department  was  organized  in 
June,  1914. 

IX.  Women  in  Industry 
This  division  has  selected  typical 
women's  industries  and  is  taking  up 
questions  not  previously  covered  in  the 
studies  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Marie  L.  Obenauer, 
who  is  chief  of  the  women's  division 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  in 
charge  of  this  work  under  an  agreement 
between  the  commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  whereby  both  are  to 
profit  from  her  work. 

Miss  Obenauer's  division  is  taking  up 
such  questions  as  why  protective  laws 
for  women  are  more  in  evidence  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East;  the  effect  of 
such  restrictive  laws  upon  interstate 
competition;  minimum  wage  laws  and 
their  administration,  and  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  women  in  indus- 
try. Miss  Obenauer  has  a  staff  of  three 
trained  investigators.  This  division  was 
organized  in  March,  1914,  and  will  con- 
tinue field  work  indefinitely. 

X.  Editorial  Division 
In  January,  1915,  a  new  editorial  divi- 
sion was  organized  with  Mr.  Leiser- 
son  in  charge  and  Carl  Hookstadt  as 
chief  assistant.  Several  investigators, 
who  had  been  working  with  Mr.  Lauck 
in  Washington,  were  transferred  to  Chi- 
cago to  this  division. 

This  division  is  now  editing  the  mate- 
rial in  the  preliminary  reports  and  ap- 
pendices. The  method  employed  is  to 
take  up  one  general  subject  at  a  time, 
find  out  whether  it  is  complete  so  that 
recommendations  can  be  made  or  wheth- 
er it  is  incomplete  and  needs  more  in- 
vestigation. 

Independent  Investigations 

There  are  no  hard-and-fast  lines  about 
these  divisions.  They  are  constantly 
crossing  each  other's  paths  and  men  are 
being  constantly  diverted  from  one  to 
another. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions in  progress  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  under  the  various  divisions. 
One  of  these  is  a  study  of  graft  and 
the  abuse  of  trade  unions,  being  carried 
on  by  M.  O'Sullivan,  formerly  president 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union. 
Another  is  an  investigation  of  the  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Luke  Grant,  formerly  labor 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
These  two  investigations  are  connected 
with  both  Division  I,  Legal  and  Legisla- 
tive, and  Division  II,  Labor  Organiza- 
tions and  Collective  Bargaining. 

The  illegal  entry  of  Asiatics  was  made 
a  special  point  for  inquiry  in  the  law 
creating  the  commission.  Such  inves- 
tigations as  the  commission  has  made 
have  been  considered  at  executive  ses- 
sions. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  effect 
upon  interstate  competition  of  restric- 
tive laws  for  women  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Obenauer,  Alexander  M. 
Daly  is  making  a  less  intensive  study 
of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  deter- 


mine whether  legal  regulation  of  labo 
conditions  does  or  does  not  hamper  ir 
dustry  in  the  state  where  the  regulatio 
exists  as  compared  with  the  state  wher 
no  legislation  has  been  enacted.  Ii 
this  work  "Mr.  Daly  is  being  assiste 
by  two  men  who  are  in  the  field  wit 
him  who  were  assigned  to  the  wor 
by  the  National  Association  of  Mann 
facturers.  He  is  also  receiving  the  co 
operation  of  the  unions  in  the  differen 
states. 

Independently  of  all  other  investiga 
tions,  Prof.  Robert  F.  Hoxie  of  th< 
University  of  Chicago,  has  taken  ; 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  is  devotinj 
his  entire  time  to  a  study  of  scientific 
management  in  its  relation  to  laboi 
problems.  W.  O.  Thompson  has  beet 
going  into  the  efficiency  systems  in  th( 
government  arsenals  and  shops. 

The  commission  has  an  arrangement 
with  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  of  the  Leg- 
islative Drafting  Research  Fund  of  Col- 
umbia University,  that  all  bills  are  to  be 
drafted  by  his  staff.  Noel  T.  Dowling 
who  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Park- 
inson is  working  with  the  commission 
in  the  preparation  of  preliminary  drafts 
of  bills. 

This  is  a  general  resume  of  the  com- 
mission's field  work  as  I  gathered  it  at 
the  field  headquarters  in  Chicago  in  De- 
cember. The  indications  then  were  that 
the  existing  funds  of  the  commission 
would  be  exhausted  by  mid-February 
and  I  have  received  no  information  to 
the  contrary  since.  This  would  be  but 
sixteen  months  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  commission  as  a  body  in  1913; 
and  but  eight  months  following  the  re- 
organization of  the  field  work  last  June, 
in  a  job  which  at  the  outset,  because 
of  its  breadth  and  intricacy,  was  urged 
upon  Congress  as  a  thirty-six  months' 
proposition. 

If  the  field  work  ends  with  February 
it  will  mean  that  the  commission  will 
have  had  the  services  of  the  directors 
of  its  field  work  for  but  nine  months; 
and  that  some  of  its  most  important  ifK 
vestigations  will  have  been  cut  off  five 
or  six  months  before  the  life  of  the  com- 
mission expires.  The  opportunity  for 
rounding  out  the  scheme  of  inquiry  in 
the  different  fields  and  following  up  im-: 
portant  leads  where  they  have  develop 
will  be  gone. 

The  Causes  of  Unrest 
No  one  will  deny,  I  think,  that  the 
chief  purpose  for  which  the  commission 
was  created  was  in  order  that  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  might  be  exhaus- 
tively studied  to  the  end  that  the  whole 
people  might  be  made  to  understand. 
Industrial  unrest  manifests  itself  most 
unmistakably  in  strikes.  The  over-, 
whelming  majority  of  strikes  are  both 
called  and  come  into  being  because  of 
widespread  desires  previously  unful- 
filled. My  observations  lead  me 
to  the  conclusions  that  the  immediate 
dissatisfaction  lying  back  of  strikes  may 
be  ascribed  to  two  general  classes  of 
causes.  One  I  shall  call  "economic" 
for  want  of  a  better  classification,  al- 
though properly  speaking  all  of  the 
causes  are  economic.  Under  this  head 
we  have  the  simple  desire  to  get  more 
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>f  the  profits  accruing  to  industrial  op- 
erations and  more  of  the  leisure  which 
such  profits  afford.  There  are  also  men 
who  go  hungry  because  their  wages  do 
not  permit  them  to  buy  sufficient  food 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  There 
are  men  who  are  weary  and  depressed, 
constantly  overtired  because  of  long 
hours  of  labor.  With  this  class  of  men 
and  with  those  who  are  fairly  comfort- 
able, but  who  still  share  the  common 
desire  of  mankind  for  more  good  things, 
the  causes  of  unrest  are  distinctly  and 
exclusively  economic  in  their  nature. 

*  Besides  these,  there  are  what  I  shall 
11  the  "inflaming"  causes  of  unrest, 
these  cases  men  believe  that  some 
treatment  that  they  have  received  is 
bitterly  unjust.  It  may  be  that  men 
have  been  discharged  for  trying  to  or- 
ganize a  union ;  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  assemblage  or  free- 
dom of  speech;  it  may  be  that  they 
have  been  wantonly  interfered  with  in 
the  course  of  a  strike  by  the  police;  it 
may  be  that  the  militia  has  arrested  them 
and  held  them  without  trial  and  under 
no  charges.  In  this  class  of  causes,  we 
find  the  basis  for  those  flashes  of  in- 
dignation which  more  than  low  wages 
or  long  hours  are  provocative  of  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  nine  divisions  of  investigation 
I  find  no  evidences  of  any  sustained  or 
extensive  study  of  what  I  have  called 
the  economic  causes  of  unrest  as  they 
work  themselves  out  in  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

As  to  what  I  have  called  the  inflam- 
ing causes,  investigations  are  going  on, 
but  they  seem  to  me  inadequate. 

Where  Further  Investigation  Would  be 
Valuable 

The  division  termed  Legal  and  Legis- 
lative is  logically  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  acts  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  policemen,  private  detectives, 
militia,  and  courts.  Such  investigations 
are  under  way.  Somewhat  more  em- 
phasis, however,  has  been  laid  upon  the 
study  of  law  books  and  court  decisions 
than  upon  concrete  cases  in  the  field, 
and  in  both  lines  the  investigation  has 
been  inadequate. 

The  legal  basis  for  existing  practices 
needs  trying  out.  But  the  meaning  of 
these  practices  cannot  be  understood  un- 
less this  is  supplemented  by  an  intensive 
field  investigation  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  in  which  the  practices  have 
come  into  being.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  limited  field  investigations  indicated 
above — of  the  use  of  armed  guards  and 
the  practices  of  inferior  courts — leave 
practically  untouched  a  larger  field  of 
irritation  involved  in  the  policing  of 
strikes  from  policemen  to  state  militia. 

I  am  told  that  such  radical  organiza- 
tions as  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Socialist 
Party  have  been  invited  to  report  to 
the  commission  every  case  of  injustice 
or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  police 
officers  or  courts.  There  is  one  man  in 
the  field  who  is  investigating  these  re- 
ports. It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
no  one  man  could  make  an  investigation 
of  this  great  subject  within  the  life  of 
the  commission  that  would  be  more  than 
an  introduction  to  it;  much  less  in  the 


fall  and  winter  months  at  his  disposal 
thus  far. 

The  important  question  of  company 
towns,  which  is  a  prolific  source  of  in- 
dustrial unrest,  has  been  covered  so  far 
by  one  man  who  spent  six  weeks  in  the 
field. 

In  many  respects,  to  the  legal  division 
is  charged  the  most  important  investiga- 
tions that  confront  the  commission.  It 
deals  on  the  one  hand  with  the  oppor- 
tunities which  men  have  under  the  law 
for  improving  their  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  deals  with  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law  as  it  is  applied  to  such 
activities.  It  involves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  be  barriers,  legal 
barriers,  and  barriers  set  up  in  defiance 
of  law,  which  prevent  the  workman 
from  looking  after  his  own  interests. 

It  goes  to  the  heart,  therefore,  of 
the  question  of  strikes  and  violence  and 
the  application  of  police  authority  there- 
to, from  private  detectives,  who  have 
been  trained  into  labor-fighting  armies, 
to  be  sent  where  strategy  dictates 
(whether  West  Virginia,  Michigan  or 
Colorado)  on,  through  police  officers  and 
courts,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  side  and  to 
the  federal  army  and  the  President  on 
the  other.  It  is  this  field  which  will 
be  most  incomplete  if  the  work  is  to 
be  abandoned  now. 

In  the  section  on  trade  organizations 
and  collective  bargaining,  there  are  as 
yet  notable  omissions  of  subjects  that 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  in- 
cluded. Special  studies  are  going  on, 
for  example,  of  the  fight  in  the  struc-. 
tural  iron  business  and  of  conditions  in 
street  railways  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Indianapolis.  A  competent  inves- 
tigator is  also  studying  the  question  of 
graft  in  unionism.  But  there  is  no  sec- 
tion, for  example,  where  the  methods  of 
an  individual  anti-union  employer,  even 
where  the  employer  is  a  great  corpora- 
tion, are  being  studied. 

In  the  field  of  opposition  to  unionism, 
the  study  is  limited  to  associations  of 
employers,  and,  strange  to  say,  from  this 
list  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  lacking. 

The  question  of  the  completeness  or 
incompleteness  of  the  working  scheme 
of  the  investigational  division  as  a 
whole  is  not  now  an  active  question. 
The  question  is  one  of  cramping  and 
cutting  short  the  work  of  inquiry  in 
those  fields  in  which  the  commission  has 
definitely  embarked  and  in  which  its  field 
staff  have  important  work  under  way. 
Even  in  those  departments  where  the 
field  work  has  already  been  terminated, 
the  editorial  work  and  the  drafting  of 
reports  and  bills  largely  remains  to  be 
done.  All  divisions  will,  therefore,  be 
hampered  if  the  work  stops  at  the  end 
of  February. 

Not  a  few  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  field  investigations  have  been,  of 
course,  touched  upon  in  the  public  hear- 
ings. With  the  co-operation  of  Basil  M. 
Manly,  chief  of  the  division  of  public 
hearings,  formerly  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
William  O.  Thompson,  counsel,  one  of 
the  arbitrators  in  the  garment  trades 
protocols  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
the  commission  has  since  the  spring 


of  1914  traversed  the  breadth  of 
the  continent,  visiting  a  dozen  of  the 
centers  of  industry  and  examining  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  who,  out  of  first-hand 
knowledge  could  speak  of  industrial  un- 
rest and  its  causes. 

The  Public  Hearings 

The  preparation  for  these  hearings 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  field  staff 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manly.  The 
method  employed  has  been  for  the  staff 
to  go  into  a  city  where  a  hearing  was 
to  be  held,  anywhere  from  a  week  to 
two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
hearing.  They  conferred  with  employers, 
labor  leaders,  and  students  of  the  labor 
question,  and  acquainted  themselves  as 
far  as  may  be  with  the  local  situation.  A 
general  program  for  the  hearing  is  then 
outlined,  and  witnesses  are  secured  who 
are  in  a  position  to  testify  regarding  the 
questions  that  are  to  be  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. 

This  field  staff  has  had  no  easy  task  to 
perform.  To  go  into  a  city  where  they 
are  largely  unacquainted  with  local 
problems,  and  in  a  few  weeks  discover 
the  quarters  in  which  industrial  unrest 
is  most  pronounced  and  the  methods 
which  in  other  quarters  have  been  em- 
ployed in  meeting  the  problem,  was  the 
work  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Con- 
sidering its  difficulties,  this  quick  work 
of  blazing  the  way  has  been  done  with 
efficiency  and  skill. 

From  the  beginning,  the  public  hear- 
ing method  has  had  both  defects  and 
advantages  that  are  perfectly  obvious. 
The  obvious  advantage  is  that  in  the 
localities  where  the  hearing  is  held,  in- 
formation of  greatest  value  has  been 
more  impressively  made  public  than 
could  have  been  the  case  if  any  other 
method  had  been  employed.  How  much 
more  significant  it  seemed,  and  how 
much  more  impressive,  to  hear  respons- 
ible citizens  and  business  men  of  the 
most  respectable  character  declare  in 
public  that  they  favored  violation  of 
the  laws  in  a  labor  conflict  if  it  suited 
their  purposes,  or  to  hear  an  I.  W.  W. 
leader  declare  that  whether  or  not  prop- 
erty was  to  be  destroyed  or  lives  taken 
wag  a  question  of  policy!  And  how 
much  more  quickly  it  penetrated  to  the 
common  understanding  than  would  the 
same  utterance  if  made  privately  to  an 
investigator. 

For  the  commission's  inquiry  if  it  is  to 
result  in  intelligent  action,  must  do  some- 
thing far  more  important  than  discovef 
things  that  professors  and  students  of 
society  already  know — it  must  enable  the 
great,  busy  public  to  understand. 

As  I  traveled  with  the  commission 
from  East  to  West,  I  felt  a  constantly 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  technique,  if 
I  may  call  it  that,  of  the  public  hear- 
ings. The  first  hearings  in  New  York 
last  summer  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Inquiries  were  attempted  that 
were  ill-adapted  to  the  public  hearing 
method.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It 
was  a  more  or  less  uncharted  sea  upon 
which  the  commission  had  embarked. 

As  time  went  on  both  the  commission 
and  the  staff  which  prepared  the  hearings 
in  advance  began  to  find  themselves.  As 
a  result  not  only  were  facts  brought 
out  where  the  man  in  the  street  could 
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examine  them,  but  new  evidence  was 
discovered  and  old  evidence  presented 
in  new  ways  which  to  those  on  the 
ground  at  least  became  most  stimulating 
to  sober  thinking  on  the  deep,  funda- 
mental causes  of  unrest. 

While  I  have  followed  these  hearings 
with  great  interest  and  derived  personal 
benefit  from  them,  I  have  nevertheless 
always  felt  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  carried 
them  on  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  field  agents 
who  went  ahead  of  the  commission  was 
wholly  inadequate.  They  could  only  dis- 
cover the  surface  indications.  When 
the  hearings  came  on,  then,  the  commis- 
sion was  in  a  position  of  attempting  to 
follow  up  by  public  testimony  certain 
"tips"  and  suggestions  that  had  come 
to  them,  instead  of  using  this  method 
to  emphasize  and  clarify  facts  already 
secured.  The  examination  of  large  num- 
bers of  witnesses  was  frankly  a  step 
in  the  dark,  the  commission  often  being 
unaware  either  of  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion possessed  by  a  witness  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  could  be  made  to  ex- 
press himself. 

Limitations  of  Public  Hearing  Method 

While  the  public  hearings  have  been 
valuable,  therefore,  in  stimulating 
thought,  they  have,  in  my  opinion, 
wasted  much  time  and  energy  so  far 
as  the  ascertaining  of  facts  is  concerned. 
Many  facts  were  undoubtedly  unearthed 
in  the  course  of  the  public  hearings, 
but  few  of  them  were  so  elicited  that 
could  not  have  been  more  accurately 
and  economically  discovered  by  field  in- 
vestigators working  with  care  and  with 
adequate  time  at  their  disposal. 

A  good  example  of  what  I  mean  ap- 
peared in  the  hearings  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  a  large  amount  of  time  was 
devoted  to  the  relative  methods  of  closed 
and  open  shop.  Labor  leaders  declared 
that  a  union  man  was  more  efficient 
than  a  non-union  man.  The  open-shop 
employers  declared  the  reverse  to  be 
the  truth.  While  the  hearings  clearly 
demonstrated  that  wages  are  high  in  the 
closed-shop  towns  and  low  where  the 
open  shop  prevails,  they  did  not  elicit  a 
shred  of  evidence  on  the  question  of 
relative  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  hearing 
more  recently  held  in  Denver  illustrates 
the  kind  of  public  hearing  which  is  both 
economical  and  valuable.  There  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  had  been  made  by 
agents  of  the  commission  in  advance 
of  the  hearing.  The  commissioners  were 
in  possession  of  the  substantial  facts, 
and  whenever  they  called  a  witness  be- 
fore them,  they  knew  just  what  that 
witness  represented  and  they  knew  pret- 
ty well  the  facts  about  which  he 'could 
testify.  As  a  result,  the  Denver  hear- 
ing, with  its  natural  sequence  in  New 
York,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  and  was  most  impressive 
because  the  testimony  was  made  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  Questions  at  issue. 

The  hearings  have  served  their  large 
purpose  in  making  the  public  think. 
From  the  publicity  standpoint  the  New 
York  hearings  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful, but  their  very  success  doubles 
the  obligation  upon  the  commission  to 
be  ready  to  employ  this  aroused  atten- 


tion upon  practical  recommendations. 
Impressions,  opinions,  and  suggestions 
come  freely  in  public  hearings,  but  they 
are  not  the  stuff  of  which  "solutions" 
are  made. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  unless  the 
commission  is  able  to  carry  out  its  plan 
of  field  work  and  probe  its  great  field 
inquiries  deeply  and  thoroughly,  it  will 
have  fallen  short  of  the  large  promise 
the  plan  of  inquiry  held  out  when  first 
proposed  to  Congress. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  which 
there  is  orospect  that  the  field  work 
may  have  to  be  cut  short  at  its  most 
promising  stage,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  over  the  ground  a  bit.  The  original 
act  of  August  23,  1912,  established  three 
years  as  the  life  of  the  commission.  By 
reason  of  delays  over  which  the  com- 
mission had  no  control,  this  time  has 
been  cut  to  one  and  one-half  years. 

This  is  a  situation  that  must  be  rec- 
ognized in  any  consideration  of  the  com- 
mission's work.  The  law  creating  the 
commission  was  passed  in  the  Taft  ad- 
ministration. The  appointments  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  made  by  Mr. 
Taft  were  among  those  remaining  un- 
confirmed at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office.  Necessarily  some  time  elapsed 
before  President  Wilson  could  make  the 
necessary  appointments,  and  it  was  not 
until  September  10,  1913,  that  they  were 
finally  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  later  before 
the  funds  became  available,  whereupon 
the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  was 
immediately  called,  on  October  23,  1913. 
Instead  of  the  three  years  contemplated 
in  the  law,  therefore,  as  the  period  in 
which  the  commission  was  to  do  its 
work,  only  twenty-two  months  remained 
when  it  first  became  possible  for  the 
commission  to  organize. 

A  second  element  that  made  for  de- 
lay was  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
the  very  virtues  of  the  commission.  It 
was  through  the  representation  on  the 
commission  of  employers,  employes,  and 
what  we  call  the  public,  that  all  inter- 
ests were,  theoretically  at  least,  safe- 
guarded. But  the  coming  together  of 
the  three  groups  meant  that  there  must 
be  time  for  adjustment,  so  that  instead 
of  three  groups  there  should  be  one. 
It  was  the  common  difficulty  of  democ- 
racy. Obviously,  if  there  had  been  only 
one  commissioner  he  would  have  lost 
no  time  in  agreeing  with  himself.  Nine 
commissioners  needed  time  for  confer- 
ence. They  would  have  needed  it  if 
they  had  all  come  from  the  same  walk 
of  life.  But  representing  different  and 
opoosing  views,  the  task  was  obviously 
more  difficult.  Nevertheless  by  the 
spring  of  1914  the  commission  was  in 
substantial  agreement  as  to  a  program 
of  work. 

A  third  difficulty  was  the  limitation 
that  kept  salaries  within  the  $3,000  limit. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  present  staff 
to  say  that  this  was  a  handicap.  Some 
first-class  investigators  have  been  se- 
cured, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  it  been  possible  for  the  commission 
to  offer  salaries  commensurate  with  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done,  a  larger 
amoi.nt  of  expert  assistance  could  have 
been  secured.  As  it  is.  some  are  doing 
a  grade  of  work  for  which  the  pay  re- 
ceived is  inadequate,  and  others  of  the 


highest  caliber  are  able  to  give  only  pan 
time. 

In  organizing  the  field  work  in  the  firsi 
six  months,  difficulties  arose  in  various 
ways  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  oi 
investigation  had  not  been  fully  worked 
out  and  owing  in  part  to  the  failure  to 
centralize  authority  and  responsibility. 

Besides  all  this  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds  somewhat  reluctantly,  a 
bit  a_t  a  time  and  only  under  pressure. 
At  different  times  the  chairman  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  work  with  the  com- 
mis'sion  and  go  to  Washington  to  work 
for  'the  appropriations  necessary  to  a 
continuation  of  its  inquiries. 
' 

The  Outlook  as  to  Funds 

As  to  finances,  the  commission  had 
received  up  to  January  1,  1915,  three 
separate  appropriations.  There  was  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $100,000  which 
became  available  in  October,  1913.  In 
1914,  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  was  granted  with  which  to  complete 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  which  be- 
came available  in  March.  There  was 
then  a  regular  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1914-15  of  $200,000.  This  sum 
became  available  in  August  last.  To  date, 
therefore,  the  commission  has  had  al- 
together at  its  disposal  the  sum  of  $350,- 
000.  In  December  the  indications  were 
that  this  sum  would  be  exhausted  in 
the  middle  of  February. 

Chairman  Walsh  has  asked  Congress 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  with  which  to  complete  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1915,  and  a  further 
appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  This  sum  would 
be  for  use  in  the  remaining  two  months 
of  the  life  of  the  commission,  the  date 
of  its  expiration  being  August  23,  1915. 

At  the  close  of  the  New  York  hear- 
ings on  February  6,  it  was  announced 
that  further  public  hearings  would  be 
held  in  Chicago,  Houghton,  Mich.,  At- 
lanta, Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wash- 
ington. No  report  was  available 
at  that  time  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  appropriations  which  had 
gone  to  investigational  work  and 
the  amount  which  had  gone  to  the 
public  hearings,  and  no  report  as  to  how 
much  of  the  $350,000  received  to  date 
remained  unexpended.  The  statement 
has  been  made  by  a  representative  of  . 
the  commission  that,  if  the  $140,000 
which  is  now  being  asked  for  is  granted, 
$90,000  at  least  will  be  used  for  editing 
and  investigations,  and  $50,000  for  pub- 
lic hearings. 

If  $90,000  more  is  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Investigation  it  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  investigational 
work  at  points  where  it  now  seems  in- 
adequate. Indeed,  it  has  been  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy's intention  t'>  extend  very  mate- 
rially the  work  of  the  Legal  and  Legis- 
lative Division. 

On  the  action  of  Congress,  therefore, 
in  making  appropriation  be  fore  the  close 
of  the  session  on  March  4,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  commission  in  appropriat- 
ing the  needed  share  of  this  money,  if 
received,  to  the  less  conspicuous  but 
equally  essential  branch  of  its  activities, 
hang^s  the  rounding  out  of  the  field 
work. 
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RECREATION  CENTER  AS  THE  FAMILY'S 
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SECRETARY  HAMPDBN- WOODBERRY  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION 


IN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  integrity  of  the 
home  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  most  present-day  recreation 
work  tends  to  scatter  rather  than  to 
bring  together  the  individual  members 
of  the  family.  There  are  playgrounds 
for  children,  where  even  brothers  and 
sisters  are  often  separated  on  sex  de- 
limitations; athletic  fields  for  older 
boys ;  special  clubs  for  women  and 
other  clubs  for  men,  so  that  through  or- 
ganized recreation  the  family  becomes 
thoroughly  broken  up  during  its  leisure 
hours. 

Playing  together,  really  having  a 
good  time  together,  unifies  any  social 
group,  whether  it  be  the  "set"  at  the 
country  club,  or  the  gang  of  boys  in  the 
street,  or  the  family,  from  baby  to  papa, 
which  departs  as  an  entirety  for  the 
Sunday  outing.  With  the  exception  of 
the  public  parks  and  zoological  gardens 
and  some  of  the  commercial  amuse- 
ments, such  as  the  theaters  and  the 
"movies,"  the  modern  community  fails 
utterly  to  encourage  family  recreation. 

On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
masses  the  actual  family  dwelling  is 
generally  inadequate  as  a  place  to  play. 
The  way  out  of  difficulty  which  at  once 
suggests  itself,  is  through  a  neighbor- 
hood center  used  by  so  many  families 
that  the  per  capita  cost  will  not  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

Some  seven  years  ago  in  Baltimore  an 
experiment  was  commenced,  by  a  group 
of  people  organized  as  the  Hampden- 
Woodberry  Neighborhood  Association, 
which  now  indicates  that  these  com- 
plimentary homes  may  present,  at  least 
in  the  smaller  cities,  a  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  of  recreation. 

After  four  years  of  effort  in   rented 


halls  where  the  gymnasium  was  conduct- 
ed without  the  luxury  of  baths,  and 
where  the  single  club  room  was  often 
unheated,  it  became  apparent  that  a  per- 
manent building  was  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

The  value  of  an  aroused  neighbor- 
hood sentiment  at  once  appeared.  For 
when  the  association  wished  to  secure 
an  appropriation  from  the  city  toward 
the  building  fund,  the  first  question  ask- 
ed by  the  city  fathers  was  Do  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  really  want 
this  thing?  Some  of  the  older  club 
members,  and  a  few  representative  citi- 
zens of  the  neighborhood  answered  the 
question  so  satisfactorily  that  the  city 
appropriated  $10,000  toward  the  build- 
ing fund,  $3,000  toward  the  installation 
of  public  baths,  and  building  space  in 
the  city's  property  knowns  as  West 
Park. 

The  appropriation  was  made  condition- 
al upon  the  association's  contributing 
$15,000  toward  the  building  fund  and 
turning  the  building  over  to  the  city 
when  completed.  The  government  of 
the  building  and  the  responsibility  for 
securing  the  maintenance  fund  was  left 
with  the  neighborhood  association. 

In  June,  1911,  the  West  Park  Center, 
equipped  with  an  auditorium,  a  gymnasi- 
um, three  club  rooms,  a  library,  two  of- 
fices and  men's  and  women's  public 
baths  was  ready  for  use.  The  build- 
ing had  been  erected  and  equipped  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $28,000. 

Soon  after  the  center  was  opened,  a 
house  council  was  formed,  comprising 
two  representatives  of  each  club  meet- 
ing in  the  building,  the  director,  and  ten 
members  elected  at  large.  This  comri.it- 
tee  was  held  responsible  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Association  for  the  orderly  con- 


duct of  the  building,  and  was  empower- 
ed to  pass  upon  all  the  house  rules. 
The  association  retained  the  power  of 
veto  over  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
council. 

The  center  thus  became  technically  as 
well  as  practically  a  self-governing  in- 
stitution. The  director  acts  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  executive 
committee,  is  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  house  council,  and  is  authorized  to 
assume  control  in  emergencies  which 
are  not  covered  by  rulings  of  the  house 
council. 

The  first  result  of  the  experiment  was 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  a  very  few 
members  of  the  association  who  did  not 
believe  self  government  to  be  appropri- 
ate in  a  recreation  center,  and  who 
wished  to  have  the  director  vested  with 
arbitrary  powers  of  control.  This  con- 
troversy was  carried  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  center  wrested  from  the  association's 
hands.  The  members  of  the  house  coun- 
cil, naturally  preferring  self-government 
to  arbitrary  control,  appealed  to  the 
mayor  in  behalf  of  the  association,  with 
the  result  that  the  city  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  center  where  it  was. 

Self-government  has  helped  greatly  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  adults  of 
the  neighborhood.  Grown  men  and 
women,  at  least  those  of  American  ori- 
gin, resent  having  arbitrary  rules  for 
their  conduct  laid  down.  They  feel 
capable  of  'making  their  own  rules,  they 
are  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  own  neighborhood  and  they  know 
the  people  as  no  outsider  can.  Partici- 
pation in  the  interests  of  self-govern- 
ing center  accords  with  an  adult's  sense 
of  self-respect ;  moreover,  when  a  cen- 
ter is  self-governing  and  is  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
parents  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  help 
make  and  enforce  the  rules.  Thus  the 
elements  of  the  home  are  carried  over 
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into  the  recreation  center,  and  we  find 
the  fathers  and  mothers  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  activities  of  the  center 
as  the  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
self-government  is  the  increased  finan- 
cial resources  which  the  proportionately 
large  adult  patronage  means.  Even  in 
the  poorest  neighborhoods  we  find  self- 
supporting  churches  in  large  numbers. 
Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  self-sup- 
porting recreation  centers  as  well?  The 
per  capita  cost  is  small;  at  the  West 
Park  Recreation  Center  for  instance  the 
cost  tof  maintenance  for  the  year  1912- 
13  was  but  $3,632,  with  a  house  attend- 
ance of  98,068,  exclusive  of  42,782 
persons  who  attended  the  public  baths. 

Heretofore  recreation  leaders  have 
planned  largely  for  the  children,  who 
are  financially  dependent  on  their  par- 
ents, and  have  left  the  bread-winner  out 
of  account.  A  working  man  likes  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  way 
in  which  his  money  is  to  be  spent,  and 
he  will  neither  give  it  to  the  city  to  pay 
out  for  "nonsense,"  by  which  he  often 
means  playgrounds  and  the  like,  nor 
will  he  give  it  to  some  association  which 
will  take  his  money  but  not  his  advice. 

Self-government  predicates  at  least 
the  possibility  of  self-support,  and  this 
is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  recreation.  Before 
adequate  support  can  be  expected  from 
the  city,  the  average  taxpayer  must  be 
taught  to  see  that  recreation  is  worth 
paying  for,  and  it  is  easier  to  bring  the 
point  home  when  he  is  helping  to  man- 
age his  own  recreation  center,  and  is  su- 
perintending the  payment  of  the  bills 
than  it  is  when  the  city  is  transacting 
the  business  for  him. 

Recently,  with  no  outside  influence, 
the  house  council  of  the  West  Park 
Recreation  Center  instituted  its  own 
treasury,  elected  its  own  treasurer,  and 
decided  to  look  after  the  minor  bills. 
During  the  past  year  the  house  council 
contributed  about  $800  toward  the  cen- 
ter's maintenance,  and  in  addition  put 
through  independently  many  minor  im- 
provements, such  as  opening  a  new  door 
into  the  men's  baths,  securing  a  flag  and 
flag  pole,  and  constructing  a  room  for 
the  installation  of  a  printing  press. 

In  order  to  raise  money  various  kinds 
of  entertainments — fairs,  strawberry 
festivals,  public  dances  and  the  like — 
have  been  held  by  the  house  council. 
All  these  occasions  have  meant  genuine 
family  recreation,  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family  have  been  called  upon  to 
help.  At  present  the  house  council  is 
considering  ways  and  means  for  trans- 
forming a  .reservoir  in  West  Park, 
no  longer  to  be  used  by  the  city,  into  a 
boating  and  swimming  pond,  and  there 
are  also  plans  on  foot  to  provide  a  wad- 
ing pool  and  tennis  courts. 

The  experience  at  West  Park  sug- 
gests a  new  municipal  recreation  policy. 
According  to  this  plan  the  city  should 
provide  a  public  recreation  commission, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  recreation  in  the  different 
neighborhoods  in  the  town.  The  com- 
mission should  be  equipped  with  salaried 
field  workers  of  an  exceedingly  high 
type,  and  should  be  granted  a  certain 
annual  appropriation  to  be  expended  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  recre- 


FOR  CLEAN  STREETS 
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Tfe   i 

THE  CITY 

CLEAN 


New  York  recently  held  a  week's 
campaign  for  clean  streets,  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning  enlist- 
ing the  public  school  children  in  the 
work.  Prizes  were  offered  for  pos- 
ters to  both  elementary  and  high 
school  students.  This  poster  was 
awarded  the  high  school  first  prize, 
a  gold  medal ;  the  winner  was  Marion 
M.  MacClymont,  a  pupil  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Irving High  School. 


ation  centers,  but  not  ordinarily  for 
maintenance. 

No  center  should  be  constructed  until 
a  responsibile  neighborhood  group  is 
ready  to  assume  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  building  fund,  and  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. Self-government  should  be  in- 
stituted from  the  first  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  clubs,  of  the  director  of  the 
work,  and  of  those  primarily  interested 
in  the  erection  of  the  center.  The  com- 
mission should  appoint  and  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  the  director,  and  should  have  the 
power  of  veto  over  the  rulings  of  the 
self-governing  board.  It  is  apparent 
that  this  power  would  not  often  be  mis- 
used, because  the  voters  of  the  neighbor- 
hood on  the  self-governing  board,  could, 
in  extreme  instances,  go  over  the  heads 
of  the  commission,  and  take  any  matter 
in  controversy  to  the  city  government 
for  final  settlement. 

If  the  commission  were  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  as 
well  as  for  the  director's  salary,  the 
commission,  and  incidently  the  director, 
would  hold  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood completely  in  check,  for  the  man 
with  the  purse  strings  is  the  man  with 
the  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  pay 
the  maintenance,  the  commission  must 
provide  a  director  who  can  carry  the 
people  with  him  through  his  real  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  for  if  he  pretends  to 
exercise  arbitrary  authority,  the  house 
council  will  go  over  his  head  to  the  city 
government,  or  will  simply  resign  and 


leave  the  center  on  the  commission's 
hands.  At  the  same  time,  the  commis- 
sion can,  through  a  competent  and  sym- 
pathetic director,  bring  the  highest  ideals 
of  recreation  work  to  the  people  in  such 
form  that  they  will  understand.  Thus 
the  neighborhood  will  get  what  it  wishes 
not  through  compulsion,  but  through 
sympathetic  leadership,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  neighborhood  will  accord,  not 
with  local  standards,  but  with  the  ideals 
set  by  the  commission  itself. 

When,  through  the  democratic  teach- 
ings of  self-government,  the  people  learn 
that  the  recreation  center  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  their  own  larger 
home,  that  they  can  improve  it  and 
adapt  it  at  will  to  their  own  needs  as 
they  can  their  own  individual  homes, 
they  will  realize  what  an  essential  bene- 
fit the  recreation  center  is  to  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  will  volun- 
tarily, either  directly  or  through  the 
city's  tax  budget,  pay  the  necessary  cost. 

CONVICT    LABOR     FOR      PLAY 
JEQUIPMENT-By  Henry  S.  Curtis 

DURING  THE  last  two  years 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  have  passed 
laws  requiring  that  the  work  of  convicts 
shall  be  devoted  to  municipal  and  state 
undertakings.  This  seems  to  be  in  line 
with  the  general  trend  of  feeling  in  the 
country,  for  the  contract  labor  system 
has  proven  to  be  a  menace  to  free 
labor  and  further  it  does  not  yield  an 
appropriate  return  to  the  state. 

There  are  always  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  trusty  inmates  of  penitentiaries 
who  should  be  placed  on  farms  or  who 
should  work  on  the  roads  of  the  state, 
but  these  never  represent  more  than  30 
or  40  per  cent  of  those  inside  of  prison 
walls.  Besides  those  who  could  be  trust- 
ed for  work  of  this  kind,  there  are  far 
more  than  enough  to  make  all  the  base- 
balls, volley  balls,  basket  balls,  tennis 
balls  and  rackets,  and  the  like,  that  the 
children  of  the  state  could  use. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  play  equip- 
ment might  go  directly  to  the  schools 
for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  state  reform 
school,  the  state  orphan  asylum,  and  the 
state  asylums  for  the  insane.  By  far 
the  larger  part,  however,  would  natur- 
ally go  to  the  public  schools  for  the  use 
of  the  children  on  the  school  grounds 
during  physical  training  or  play  periods. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  justS 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  cities  of 
the  country  are  already  furnishing 
school  children  such  supplies,  but  there 
are  probably  a  hundred  or  more.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  every  city  will  have  to  do 
so  before  there  can  be  any  efficient  or- 
ganization of  play  in  connection  with 
their  school  systems. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  equipment 
could  be  furnished  directly  from  the 
penitentiaries  to  the  cities  for  from  a 
quarter  to  half  what  is  now  being  paid 
for  these  same  supplies,  and  that  there 
would  still  be  a  better  profit  to  the  pris- 
ons than  they  are  now  making.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  secure  orders 
by  writing  to  the  superintendents  of  all 
our  city  school  systems.  But  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  such 
supplies  in  connection  with  our  exist- 
ing state  institutions  to  make  a  begin- 
ning worth  while  and  very  interesting 
an  experiment. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


•HY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ARIZONA  VOTED  TO  KEEP 
THEIR  PUBLIC  HANGMAN 


AT  THE  November  election 
he  voters  of  Arizona,  exercising  the 
•ight  of  initiating  legislation,  rejected  a 
easure  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
crime.  Oregon  has  recently  voted 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
Jut  especial  interest  was  aroused  in 
Arizona's  consideration  of  the  question, 
eleven  men  under  sentence  of  death 
ere  awaiting  the  verdict  of  this  jury 
all  the  state's  voters.  -On  March  19 
it  reprieves  granted  three  of  them  will 
pire. 

t  the  same  time  that  the  death  pen- 
was  approved,  the  voters  re-elected 
overnor  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  who  has 
de  prison  reform  one  of  his  strong- 
policies  and  has  been  especially  out- 
poken  against  capital  punishment. 
Interested   in   this   electoral   paradox, 
THE  SURVEY  wrote  to  its  subscribers  in 
Arizona  and  asked  each  one  to  give  his 
analysis  of,  the  reason  for  the  de- 
eat  of  the  anti-hanging  bill.     The  re- 
plies  received   declare   these   to  be   the 
ain  causes: 

1.  The    confusing    multiplicity    of 
men  and  measures  voted  on,  the  bal- 
lot being  "as  large  as  a  saddle  blanket, 
or,  roughly,  two  by  three  feet."     In 
addition    to    many    candidates,     five 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  four 
referendum   and   ten   initiative   meas- 
ures called   for  the  voter's  opinion. 

2.  The    fact   that   the   question    of 
capital    punishment,    like    all    others, 
was    overshadowed    throughout    the 
campaign     by     that     of     prohibition, 
which  won.     "Wet"  orators,   anxious 
to    make     victory    certain,    instructed 
their  audiences  to  vote  "no  on  every- 
thing"  while   "dry"   orators   told   the 
people  to  vote  "yes  on  prohibition  and 
no  on  everything  else." 

3.  The  presence  in  the  state  of  a 
large  number  of  Mexicans  and  "half- 
breeds"    (25    per    cent    of  the    total 
population,   asserts   one  writer),   who 
"hold    human    life   very   lightly"    and 
for   whom   the   native   whites  believe 
that    imprisonment    has    few    terrors. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
state  prison  are  said  to  be  Mexicans. 

4.  A  general  reaction  against  Gov- 
ernor Hunt's  policy  of  prison  reform, 
especially  his  free  use  of  the  pardon- 
ing power.    It  is  contended  that  he  is 
setting    law    and    justice    at    defiance 
by  restoring  convicted  persons  to  lib- 
erty.    At  this  same   November  elec- 
tion    a     referendum     measure      was 
passed    permitting    the    governor    to 
pardon,    parole    and    commute    sen- 
tence only  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  pardons. 

5.  The   fact  that   Governor  Hunt's 


Anti 

Capital  Punishment 
League 

To  Whom  It  May  Interest: 

If  you  have  outgrown  the  jun- 
gle blood  lust,  the  crude  senti- 
ment of  personal  hate  and  the 
childish  passion  for  revenge — 

//  you  feel  that  human  life  is 
more  sacred  than  the  cruel  and 
outworn  statute  of  an  eye  for  an 
eye — 

//  you  think  the-  State  should 
set  the  example  of  not  taking  hu- 
man life — 

//  you  understand  that  hanging 
or  electrocuting  brutalizes  popu- 
lar sentiment  and  cheapens  hu- 
man life  instead  of  safeguarding 
it— 

If  you  believe  that  in  the  20th 
century  reason,  science  and  com- 
mon sense  should  replace  the 
hangman  in  the  treatment  of 
those  who  commit  homicide — 

//  for  any  or  all  these  reasons, 
or  for  a  better  one  of  your  own, 
you  are  opposed  to  the  senseless 
and  shameful  laiv  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  wtsh  to  aid  in  having 
it  abolished — 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to 
enroll  as  a  member  of  this  League 
whose  purpose  is  to  conduct  an 
active  campaign  of  education 
against  the  brutal  and  demoraliz- 
ing custom. 


From  the  prospectus  of  the  An- 
ti Capital  Punishment  League  of 
which  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  of 
New  York  is  president  and  Luke 
North  of  Los  Angeles,  secretary. 


opponent  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion had  favored  capital  punishment 
and  had  made  many  speeches,  espe- 
cially before  women,  who  vote  in  Ari- 
zona, opposing  its  abolition. 

The  majority  against  the  bill  was  only 
1.252  out  of  a  total  vote  of  over  37,000. 
This  total  vote  was  only  74  per  cent, 
however,  of  the  vote  cast  for  governor; 
that  on  prohibition  was  95  per  cent. 

Governor  Hunt's  prison  reforms  [See 
THE  SURVEY  for  February  28,  1914, 
page  666]  have  included  changes  all 
the  way  from  the  abolition  of  inhuman 
punishment  to  the  use  of  prisoners  in 
building  mountain  roads  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  honor  system  among 
them.  Writing  to  a  Survey  subscriber, 


he  gave  his  own  view  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  state  accurately  registered  their  true 
sentiments  on  capital  punishment,  for 
several  reasons.  Unfortunately,  the  is- 
sue became  more  or  less  a  political  one, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  championed 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and 
was,  at  the  time,  a  candidate  for  a  state 
office.  Something  over  13,000  electors 
of  the  state  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the 
abolition  measure,  and  in  quite  a  number 
of  precincts  it  was  apparent  that  cor- 
poration influence  prevented  some  of  the 
electors  from  voting  on  the  question.  I 
hope,  however,  that  at  the  next  election 
the  question  may  be  submitted  with  a 
better  chance  of  receiving  an  accurate 
expression  of  the  people's  will." 

After  the  defeat  of  the  bill  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment  it  was  reported 
that  Governor  Hunt  planned  a  public 
"hanging  carnival"  of  eleven  men  then 
under  death  sentence,  as  an  object  les- 
son to  the  people  of  the  state  in  the 
thing  they  had  just  voted  to  retain. 
This  was  denied  as  misrepresentation. 
In  fact,  the  governor  continued  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  and  exercised  his  pardon- 
ing power  to  the  last.  Six  of  the  eleven 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal; 
of  the  other  five,  the  governor  commut- 
ed the  sentences  of  two  to  life  imprison- 
ment, and  reprieved  three  until  March 
19,  referring  them  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral on  the  ground  that  they  were  mad- 
dened by  drink  when  they  committed 
their  crimes. 

In  doing  this  he  took  occasion  to  score 
the  inconsistency  of  a  state  that  "de- 
liberately sanctions  the  indiscriminate 
vending  of  a  powerful  drug  and  at  the 
same  moment  pronounces  a  son- 
orous judgment  of  death  upon  one  of  its 
citizens"  who  commits  crime  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  drug. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUREAU  FOR 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

THE  SEYBERT  Institution  of 
Philadelphia  has  organized  a  Bureau  of 
Social  Research  under  the  direction  of 
Carol  Aronovici  and  with  the  promised 
co-operation  of  other  social  agencies. 
Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  children's  agencies  in  the 
city  with  a  view  to  standardizing  their 
work  and  focusing  their  activities  on 
the  problems  that  seem  uppermost  at  the 
present  time. 

The  functions  of  the  new  bureau  are 
described  as  follows: 

"To  collect,  classify  and  interpret 
facts  underlying  social  conditions  arid 
social  service. 

"To  make  surveys  of  specific  social 
problems  and  assist  in  the  formulation 
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of  constructive  policies  and,  when  neces- 
sity demands,  to  draught  legislation  for 
the  handling  of  such  problems. 

"To  standardize  methods  of  record- 
keeping  and  interpretation  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  facts  gathered  by  welfare  agen- 
cies available  for  measuring  and  inter- 
preting social  conditions  aside  from 
their  utility  in  dealing  with  individual 
cases. 

"To  establish  uniformity  in  record- 
keeping  so  as  to  render  the  facts  gath- 
ered by  agencies  engaged  in  the  same 
type  of  social  service  comparable  with 
each  other.  In  other  words  to  establish 
a  common  denominator  in  the  keeping, 
tabulating  and  interpreting  of  social 
records. 

"To  advise  and  assist  in  the  study  of 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  social  ser- 
vice in  the  community. 

"To  promote  research  among  other 
welfare  agencies." 

Dr.  Aronovici  has  been  director  of 
the  New  England  Bureau  for  Social  Re- 
search, chief  investigator  for  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  has  made  numerous  social  surveys. 

THE     FATHERLESS     CHILDREN 
OF  ST.  LOUIS 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  after  Wa- 
terloo the  Code  Napoleon  turns  up  to 
block  a  social  study.  For  George  B. 
Mangold  and  Lou  R.  Essex,  joint  au- 
thors of  Illegitimate  Births  in  St.  Louis, 
hold  the  code's  prohibition  against  in- 
quiring into  the  paternity  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  as  clearly  the  parent  of  a 
similar  provision  in  the  Missouri  law  of 
1910  regarding  registration  of  births. 

Missouri,  moreover,  has  no  bastardy 
law,  so  that  the  whole  burden  and  ex- 
pense of  illegitimacy  falls  on  the  mother, 
and  the  age  of  consent  is  fifteen.  Jeffer- 
son City,  apparently,  has  yet  to  make 
the  discovery  that  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock  has  more  than  one  parent ! 

But  the  authors  of  the  report,  which 
is  issued  as  number  4  in  the  series  of 
St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy, 
have  found  out  much  of  significance 
about  the  mothers  and  babies.  Of  the 
few  cities  or  states  which  have  ac- 
curate statistics  on  illegitimacy,  only 
Washington,  D.  C.,  exceeds  St.  Louis 
in  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  all 
births.  In  both  these  southern  cities 
the  relatively  high  percentage  of  illegi- 
timate births  among  Negroes  is  respons- 
ible for  the  unhappy  pre-eminence. 

In  St.  Louis,  as  in  Washington,  the 
greatest  number  of  mothers  are  but 
eighteen  years  of  age — mere  girls.  Over 
20  per  cent  of  the  mothers  are  under 
eighteen,  about  58  ner  cent  under  twen- 
ty-one, and  about  42  per  cent  over  twen- 
ty-one. This  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
Baden,  Germany,  where  68  per  cent  are 
over  twenty-one.  In  St.  Louis  in  1911, 
a  baby  was  born  to  a  Negro  child  of 
twelve,  and  in  1913  two  girls  of  thir- 
teen, one  colored  and  one  white,  became 
mothers  without  sanction  of  clergy  or 
magistrate.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  in  St.  Louis  is  750  to  775  a 
year,  and  here  as  elsewhere  domestic 
service  leads  all  other  occupations  of 
mothers. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  age 
of  consent  be  raised  to  eighteen;  that  a 


VAKICK  HOUSK  FOR  UIKLS 

At  least  eighty  girls  in  New  York  who  are  earning  less  than  $15  a  week  may 
find  comfort  and  cheer  at  Varick  House,  the  gift  of  an  unknown  benefactor,  which 
was  opened  February  6  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  H.  Roswell  Bates. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  lower  West  Side  factory  district,  it  offers  room  and 
board  for  from  $4  to  $6  a  week — room  and  board  with  "no  strings  tied  on." 
No  rules  have  yet  been  formulated  and  such  as  may  be  necessary  will  be  adopted 
by  the  girls  themselves. 

The  house  throughout  is  done  simply  but  in  the  best  of  taste.  Practically  all 
the  rooms  are  single.  There  is  plenty  of  sleeping  room  on  the  roof.  The  girls 
may  have  the  .use  of  the  laundry  for  five  cents  a  week,  and  there  is  a  sewing 
room  with  power  machines  and  a  gymnasium. 

Varick  House  is  in  charge  of  Margaret  Shearer,  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr. 


bastardy  law  be  enacted;  that  the 
poor  law  be  amended  so  that  coun- 
ties in  which  the  mother  resides 
may  be  charged  with  the  cost  of 
confinement  elsewhere  and  women  with 
their  children  may  be  returned  to  their 
state  of  residence;  that  maternity  homes 
be  subjected  to  state  supervision;  and 
that  further  study  of  the  causes  of  il- 
legitimacy be  made. 


H 


AS    ORGANIZED   RELIGION 
BEEN  A  FAILURE? 


OVER  TWO  hundred  persons  gathered 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city  at  the  ninth  annual  conference 
for  social  workers.  The  general  topic 
for  consideration  was  Organized  Reli- 
gion and  Modern  Life. 

Discussion  of  the  question,  Is  Organ- 
ized Religion  a  Failure?  was  opened  by 
Stanton  Coit,  president  of  the  Ethical 
Church  of  London,  who  held  that  or- 
ganized religion  was  no  more  a  failure 
than  organized  politics,  organized  medi- 
cine or  organized  philanthropy.  The 
difficulty  with  organized  religion  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  little  organized. 
The  integration  of  these  forces  will 
bring  about  a  revival  of  moral  power. 
For  three  centuries  there  has  been  dis- 
organization of  religion  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual  conscience;  now  we 
need  organization  in  the  interest  of  so- 
cial life. 

Dr.  Coit  held  that  religion  today,  like 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  must 
link  up  with  the  national  life,  interpret- 
ing the  nation's  history  and  firing  na- 
tional ideals  and  aspirations.  Thus  reli- 
gion in  America  must  connect  up  with 
the  life  and  destiny  of  America,  becom- 
ing identical  with  the  highest  patriotism. 
A  great  religious  revival  is  coming  that 
will  incarnate  the  spirit  of  America  and 
transform  social  life. 


In  speaking  on  "A  Religion  for  Pres- 
ent Day  Needs"  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
of  Boston,  declared  that  essential  hu- 
man needs  are  ever  the  same  and  re- 
quire a  religion  with  permanent  ele- 
ments. Religion,  therefore,  does  not 
change  in  order  to  meet  the  fashion  of 
the  hour. 

His  address  took  an  interesting  auto- 
biographical turn  as  he  described  the 
steps  by  which  he  had  come  to  recognize 
the  energizing  influence  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  individuals,  such  as  Dr. 
Trudeau,  Grenfell  and  others.  These 
great  personalities  all  "point  over  their 
shoulders"  to  a  greater.  To  the  speaker 
it  was  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  in  the 
generosity  of  his  forgiving  love,  in  his" 
keenness  in  exposing  insincerity  and  hy- 
pocrisy and  in  his  supreme  self-sacrifice 
— the  actual  "show-down  of  the  cross," 
that  made  him  worthy  of  the  devotion 
of  all  true  souls. 

ERIE  FEDERATION  OF  CHARITIES 

After  ten  years  of  agitation  a  federa-j 
tion  of  charities  has  been  perfected  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  under  the  name  of  the  Erie 
Social  Service  Federation.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  receive  and  distribute 
funds  for  charity  but  it  will  act  also 
as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems.  Of  twenty- 
two  agencies  eligible  to  membership  ten 
have  thus  far  joined  and  none  has  re- 
fused to  join. 

The  federation  will  conduct  one  gen- 
eral financial  campaign  annually  for  sub- 
scriptions.    Persons  desiring  to  contrib- 
ute to  any  particular  charity  may  do  so-' 
through  the  federation. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Clear-cut,  practical  and  condensed  to, 
an  unusual  degree  without  yielding  to 
the  temptation  of  becoming  a  mere 
chart,  is  Social  Work  with  Families  and 
Individuals,  a  brief  manual  for  investi- 
gators, by  Porter  R.  Lee.  It  is  issued 
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as  No.  1  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy's  Studies  in  Social  Work, 
which  are  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
as  a  series  of  inexpensive  pamphlets  for 
social  workers  and  other  students  of 
social  problems. 

There  is  space  here  only  to  quote  the 
author's  opening  sentence:  "Persons 
who  need  charitable  assistance  are  not 
different  from  other  persons  except  in 
the  power  or  inclination  to  satisfy  their 


own  needs";  his  definition,  "It  is  only 
those  who  lack  the  power  of  self-main- 
tenance who  become  dependent";  and 
his  summary  of  the  fliree  considera- 
tions which  lie  at  the  basis  of  good  so- 
cial work: 

"1.  Action  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  particular  request  which  an  applicant 
makes.  The  aim  should  be  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  and,  when  possible,  to  bring 
about  the  self-dependence  of  the  family 


or  individual,  with  all  that  this  implies. 

"2.  A  plan  for  relief  involves  a  foun- 
dation of  facts  gained  through  a  care- 
ful investigation.  This  investigation 
involves  the  use  of  certain  definite 
sources  of  information,  including  the 
family  itself,  in  order  to  understand 
both  its  disabilities  and  its  assets. 

"3.  To  carry  out  the  plan  usually  in- 
volves the  use  of  other  agencies  in  a 
definite  arrangement  for  co-operation." 


Suggestions  Regarding  Foundations  Operating  in  More  Than 
One  State — Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Industrial  Relations 


That  all  philanthropic  agencies  en- 
gaged in  interstate  philanthropy  or  in- 
vestigation be  required  to  secure  a  na- 
tional charter  and  be  made  subject  to 
inspection  and  supervision  by  the  na- 
tional government. 

That  no  charter  be  granted  to  fewer- 
than   seven   incorporators  and   that   the 
number  of  members  be  not  reducible  be- 
low a  minimum  of  seven. 

That  changes  in  the  number  of  trus- 
tees above  the  minimum  of  seven  be 
made  only  after  advance  notice  of  in- 
tention to  change  to  the  proper  gov- 
ernment office  and  to  the  public. 

That  the  charter  of  every  such  cor- 
poration require  that  the  corporation 
work  on  the  budget  plan  and  that  no 
modern  business  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  be  employed. 

That  the  corporation  budget  may  be 
voted  by  not  fewer  than  the  minimum 
number  of  incorporators. 

That  the  annual  reports  be  required 
not  only  of  cash  in  and  cash  out,  but  of 
work  done  and  not  done;  whether  in- 
come has  been  spent  or  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate; the  returns  and  rates  of  re- 
turn from  each  investment  and  from 
bank  deposits;  opportunities  met  and  not 
met;  the  number  of  meetings  and  the 
attendance  or  absence  of  each  member 
at  each  meeting  of  the  board,  and  of 
standing  committees ;  the  organization  of 
the  corporation,  its  committee  and  staff 
for  the  preceding  year;  the  cost  of  each 
kind  of  work  and  of  each  important 
undertaking. 

That  the  number,  character  and  pur- 
pose of  applications  received  but  not 
acted  upon  favorably  be  reported  and 
accompanied  by  a  statement  that  all  ap- 
plications have  been  read  and  accounted 
for;  the  failure  to  read  and  account  for 
all  applications  to  be  reason  for  a  special 
examination  and  report  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

That  interlocking  directorates  be  pro- 
hibited whether  within  a  group  of  foun- 
dations established  by  one  donor  or  be- 
tween independent  foundations;  and  that 
where  donors  wish  to  have  the  same  man 
or  men  on  several  foundations  such  don- 
ors be  required  to  act  under  single  char- 
ters so  that  the  ultimate  control  and  re- 
sponsibility will  be  constantly  advertised. 

That  no  foundation  be  chartered  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  power  of  giv- 
ing away  money  to  any  organization  of 
individuals  or  to  any  college,  civic,  char- 
itable agency,  etc. ;  that  only  agencies  be 
'  artered  which  will  direct  the  spend- 


Commission 

By  William  H.  Allen 


ing  of  money  given  away  and  assume 
responsibility  for  the  efficiency  and  safe- 
ty of  the  results;  or  if  this  proposal  is 
too  radical  for  immediate  consideration. 

That,  for  the  same  reason  em- 
ployment agencies  are  prohibited  from 
running  lodging  houses  and  mine  opera- 
tors from  controlling  railroads,  no 
agency  be  chartered  for  the  double  ser- 
vice of  giving  away  money  to  colleges, 
civic  agencies,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  investigating  this  prohibition  not  to 
include  agencies  which  have  made  spec- 
ial appeal  for  gifts  of  money. 

That  all  national  charters  include  pro- 
vision for  public  examination  of  records 
subject  to  reasonable  restriction  such  as 
control  citizen  inspection  of  governmen- 
tal records. 

That,  in  order  to  insure  periodic  com- 
parison of  work  done  by  foundations 
with  opportunities  for  service  which 
have  been  presented  to  them,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  foundations  rather  than  upon  an  un- 
organized, unwatchful,  and  generally 
uninformed  public  sentiment,  the  life  of 
a  charter  be  limited  to  twenty  years,  re- 
newable by  the  same  process  as  origin- 
ally granted  it. 

That  the  distribution  of  endowment 
funds  or  other  funds  not  intended  for 
current  distribution  be  made  only  after 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  govern- 
ment and  public  officers  as  to  the  in- 
tent to  distribute  and  as  to  the  particu- 
lar proposals  for  distribution. 

That  all  findings  of  fact  regarding 
public  or  private  agencies  or  officers  be 
submitted  to  such  agencies  or  officers 
for  confirmation  or  modification  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  before  being  finally  in- 
corporated in  a  report  for  the  public  or 
for  the  governing  board  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

That  the  fact  base  of  all  generaliza- 
tions and  proposals  made  with  regard 
to  the  fields  involved  in  such  proposals 
be  clearly  stated,  together  with  the  pro- 
posals ;  i.  e.,  how  many  men  were  seen ; 
how  many  records  were  examined;  how 
long  the  investigation  took ;  what  con- 
ferences were  held,  etc. 

That  each  national  charter  require 
that  all  facts  regarding  matters  to  come 
before  trustees  at  board  meetings  or  be- 
fore committees  authorized  by  the  board 
he  submitted  to  trustees  or  committees 


at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  meetings ; 
and  that  all  reports  of  action  taken  by 
committees  be  reported  to  trustees  not 
on  such  committees  immediately  after 
such  action  is  taken;  and  that  considera- 
tion of  any  matters  which  have  not  been 
so  reported  to  trustees  in  advance  be 
prohibited  except  for  emergency  reasons 
to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
board. 

That  membership  by  officials  or  em- 
ployes of  national,  state,  or  city  govern- 
ments or  bodies  upon  the  board  of  foun- 
dations be  prohibited  on  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  foundation  charter ;  and 
that  when  trustees  are  elected  to  public 
office  they  resign  their  trusteeships. 

That  charter!  specifically  prohibit 
foundations,  or  officers  speaking  for 
foundations,  from  recommending  or 
urging  the  appointment  of  individuals 
to  public  or  private  office,  such  as  to 
membership  on  boards  of  education, 
presidents  of  colleges  and  universities, 
or  professorship ;  and  further  require 
that  all  recommendations  by  officers  in 
their  individual  capacities  with  respect 
to  fields  within  the  foundation's  scope 
be  reported  to  the  trustees  in  writing 
and  made  a  permanent  record. 

That  charters  be  refused  where  a  ma- 
jority of  incorporators  are  of  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  the  donor  or  are  respons- 
ible to  the  same  men  or  institution;  and 
that  charters  be  withdrawn  when  a  ma- 
jority of  a  foundation's  members  or  ex- 
ecutive committee  become  of  a  donor's 
personal  staff  or  of  a  single  organiza- 
tion. 

That  an  outside  vote  upon  persons 
proposed  for  membership  be  provided, 
but  that  this  vote  be  by  representatives 
of  the  public,  or  by  persons  chosen  by 
public  officers,  and  not  by  specific  offi- 
cers of  private  agencies. 

That,  in  view  of  the  European  war, 
this  investigation  be  continued  to  in- 
clude a  thorough  investigation  and  re- 
port as  to  the  use  made  by  the  Car- 
negie Peace  Fund  of  its  funds  and  op- 
portunity between  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing and  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war. 

That  such  recommendations  regard- 
ing foundations  as  are  finally  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions be  specially  placed  before  the  fol- 
lowing officers  of  every  state:  governor, 
executive  officer  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  charitable  agencies,  executive 
officer  responsible  for  supervision  of 
education,  and  attorney  general. 


HEALTH 


A  General  Hospital  for  all  Nations 


By  Milton  H.  Foster 

SURGEON   U.  S.   PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE,  ELLIS  ISLAND 

Over  a  million  immigrants  arrived  at 
the  port  of  New  York  last  year — a  total 
about  equal  to  the  population  of  Boston 
and  Washington  combined. 

Take  any  week  in  the  year  and  imag- 
ine that,  during  this  week,  all  the  peo- 
ple who  were  sick  and  needed  treatment 
in  these  two  cities  were  to  be  sent  to 
one  hospital.  Assume,  also,  that  this 
hospital  was  a  real  general  hospital,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
it  accepted  not  only  ordinary  patients 
but  also  the  insane  and  those  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  all  the  remaining 
people  were  inspected  and  that  all 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having 
latent  disorders,  like  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis,  were  also  sent-  to  this  general 
hospital  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment. 

Grant  all  these  conditions,  and  you 
will  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  total 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  hos- 
pitals at  Ellis  Island  last  year. 

Of  these  million  immigrants  who,  af- 
ter a  journey  of  from  five  to  sixteen 
days,  passed  in  1914  through  the  immi- 
gration station  at  New  York,  about  one 
out  of  every  hundred  was  sent  to  the 
hospital.  In  actual  figures,  10,179  were 
treated  in  the  institution  which  has  been 
aptly  called,  "a  general  hospital  for  all 
nations." 

These  10,000  people  represented  every 
nation  of  Europe,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries.  All  levels  of  society  were 
included,  from  millionaire  to  poorest 
peasant.  Truly  a  heterogeneous  multi- 
tude, speaking  many  tongues,  and  with 
habits  and  tastes  as  strange  to  us  as 
they  were  to  each  other. 

To  house,  feed,  and  care  for  this  poly- 

flot  mass  of  humanity,  offers  many  dif- 
culties  not  ordinarily  encountered  by 
civil  hospitals,  but  it  is  a  problem  which 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice has  had  to  solve  at  Ellis  Island. 
Some  details'  of  this  unique  institution 
may  be  of  interest. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  whole  of 
Ellis  Island  and  the  hospitals  may  be 
obtained  from  the  picture  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue.  The  contagious  diseases 
hospital  is  to  the  reader's  left;  the  main 
hospital,  in  the  middle;  and  the  main 
immigration  building,  on  the  right. 

In  these  days  of  huge  vessels,  a  mod- 
ern steamship  often  brings  over  on  one 
trip  more  than  2,000  steerage  pas- 
sengers. Consequently,  the  hospital 
facilities  at  Ellis  Island  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  handle  any  epidemic  or  other 
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disaster  which  might  happen  in  a  good- 
sized  community.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  receive  one  hundred  cases 
or  more  at  the  hospital  in  one  day.  The 
task  of  admitting,  examining,  treating, 
and  housing  this  number  of  new  patients 
in  five  or  six  hours,  would  tax  the  capac- 
ity of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  the  problem  is  also  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  practically  none 
of  the  patients  speak  English. 

Furthermore  an  approximately  equal 
number  must  be  discharged,  if  possible, 
to  make  room  for  the  newcomers.  So 
the  hospital  is  a  busy  place  when  sev- 
eral large  steamers,  with  full  passenger 
lists  arrive  on  the  same  day. 

A  few  hours  before  the  time  of  de- 
parture of  these  vessels  from  the  other 
side,  the  ship  surgeons  take  their  place 
at  the  head  of  the  gangway  and  care- 
fully scrutinize  each  immigrant  as  he 
comes  on  board.  This  inspection  is 
made  under  difficulty;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  it  prevents  anyone  who  is  actually 
sick  at  the  time  from  gaining  admission 
to  the  steamer.  Hence  the  greater  num- 
ber of  immigrants  who  are  ill  when  they 
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arrive   have  become   so   since   they  lef    ; 
home. 

The  medical  inspection  of  arriv- 
ing immigrants  is  made  chiefly  for 
two  purposes;  first,  to  see  that 
they  are  strong,  well,  and  bright 
enough  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living  and 
get  along  in  this  country ;  and  second,  , 
to  ascertain  that  they  do  not  have  cer- 
tain diseases  which  they  might  trans- 
mit to  their  new  neighbors  in  America. 

The  immigrant  hospitals  are  modern 
in  every  respect  and  well  equipped.  The 
wards  are  light,  airy,  and  comfortable 
and  there  are  a  few  private  rooms  for 
cases  which  especially  need  them.  The 
food  is  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality. 
The  attending  physicians  are  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  All  the  nurses  are 
graduates  of  approved  institutions.  Ex- 
cellent facilities  for  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  patients  are  available,  including 
an  X-ray  plant,  four  operating  rooms, 
and  a  complete  laboratory  where  all  the 
complex  and  difficult  examinations  re-' 
quired  by  modern  medicine  are  daily 
made. 

The  main  hospital  has  275  beds,  in- 
cluding a  separate  building  for  the  in* 
sane.  The  contagious  diseases  hospital 
has  a  capacity  of  450,  and,  being  on  a 
separate  island,  affords  excellent  isola- 
tion. A  short  gangway  connecting  it 
with  the  main  hospital  greatly  aids  the  > 
administration. 

It  is  often  asked  if  the  hospital  has  a 
large  corps  of  interpreters,  and  if  not, 
how  it  is  possible  properly  to  diagnose 
and  treat  the  ailments  of  those  with 
whom  the  physicians  cannot  talk.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  inter- 
preters employed  especially  for  the  hos- 
pital. Some  of  the  physicians  and  em- 
ployes can  speak  one  or  more  foreign 
languages,  and  all  on,  the  staff  have 
picked  up  a  few  useful  words  in  several 
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tongues.  When  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  an  interpreter  is  borrowed 
from  the  regular  corps  employed  by  the 
immigration  service. 

After  a  surgeon  has  been  on  duty  at 
the  Island  for  some  time,  he  acquires  the 
ability  to  make  diagnoses  without  hold- 
ing much  communication  with  the 
patient.  Outside  physicians  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  when  treating  very 
young  children;  so  it  is  not  so  much 
put  of  the  ordinary,  after  all.  The  find- 
ings of  the  skilled  pathologist,  in  the 
laboratory  just  mentioned,  are  often  of 
great  importance  in  deciding  obscure 
cases. 

A  far  more  difficult  problem  than 
diagnosis  is  the  attempt  to  feed  all  these 
different  races  from  one  general  kitchen. 
While  patients  are  really  ill  and  in  bed, 
a  few  of  the  simpler  articles  of  diet, 
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ch  as  milk,  eggs,  chicken,  toast,  etc., 
will  suffice ;  but  when  they  remain  in 
the  hospital  for  a  longer  period  or  are 
recovering  from  a  protracted  illness,  it 
is  oftentimes  almost  impossible  to  fur- 
nish food  which  will  appeal  to  their 
foreign  palates  and  poor  appetites  at  the 
same  time. 

In  desperate  cases,  it  has  sometimes 
been  necessary  to  throw  ordinary 
dietetic  teachings  to  the  winds  and  al- 
low articles  of  food  which  at  first  blush 
would  appear  to  be  surely  harmful.  A 
little  Arab  girl  who  had  an  operation 
for  an  attack  of  appendicitis  refused 
absolutely  all  our  food  until  she  was 
almost  dead  from  exhaustion  and  starva- 
tion, but  she  ate  greedily  a  most  villain- 
ous looking  form  of  native  sausage  and 
cream  cheese  which  her  mother  brought 
to  the  hospital ;  and  on  that  most  un- 
promising diet,  she  made  a  splendid  and 
1  uninterrupted  recovery ! 

Not  only  custom,  but  also  religion, 
enters  into  the  problem  of  diet.  The 
orthodox  Jew  asks  for  kosher  food : 
the  Hindoo  loses  caste  if  the  hands  of 
any  stranger  touches  what  he  is  to  eat. 
Fortunately,  most  of  these  creeds  per- 
mit the  devotee  to  ignore  diet  restric- 
tions when  sick ;  but  the  problem  is  con- 
K-* — itly  coming  up,  and  has  to  be  met 
>ne  way  or  another, 
very  child  born  in  the  United  States 


of  whatever  parentage  is  a  full-fledged 
citizen  of  this  great  republic;  but  this 
privilege  is  denied  to  babies  born  on 
Ellis  Island,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber every  year.  The  law  does  not  con- 
sider that  aliens  on  Ellis  Island  are 
technically  landed  in  America;  so  in- 
fants first  seeing  the  light  of  day  here 
are  classed,  as  far  as  citizenship  is  con- 
cerned, with  those  born  on  the  high 
seas. 

An  intelligent  study  of  the  diseases 
treated  at  Ellis  Island,  gives  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  just  what  maladies  travelers 
at  sea  are  especially  liable  to  contract. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  admissions  lor 
digestive  troubles  or  as  the  result  of  sea- 
sickness are  not  very  common ;  but  pneu- 
monia, sore  throats,  bronchitis,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  rheumatism,  inflamed 
eyes,  and  minor  injuries  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  island's  case  histories. 
Diseases  like  typhoid  fever  or  appen- 
dicitis occur  about  as  often  as  they 
would  in  the  same  number  of  people  re- 
maining at  home. 

One  does  not  often  think  of  insanity, 
or  measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  as  liable  to 
occur  among  travelers.  They  do,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
special  psychopathic  pavilion  for  the 
mentally  deranged,  and  a  very  large  hos- 
pital for  contagious  diseases. 

Insane  people,  if  they  can  get  the  nec- 


essary money,  are  very  apt  to  travel. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If 
they  suffer  from  delusions  of  persecu- 
tion, they  are  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place  to  escape  their  imaginary 
persecutors.  Then,  too,  as  soon  as  their 
mental  peculiarities  are  appreciated, 
they  are  generally  shunned  and  avoided 
by  their  friends;  hence  they  often  go  to 
a  new  country  to  avoid  this  social  os- 
tracism, or  because  they  cannot  longer 
obtain  employment  at  home.  Sometimes 
relatives  will  furnish  a  troublesome  in- 
dividual with  money  to  emigrate  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  annoyance  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

Such  aliens  are  frequently  able  to  con- 
ceal their  true  condition  sufficiently  to 
obtain  admission  to  this  country,  but  oc- 
casionally they  are  detected  by  the 
steamship  surgeon  while  en  route,  or 
are  diagnosed  by  the  medical  officers 
when  inspected.  Hence  the  hospital  rt- 
ceives  a  number  of  insane  yearly  and 
must  care  for  them  until  they  are  de- 
ported. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  steer- 
age especially  favors  the  spread  of  any 
communicable  disease  which  happens  to 
break  out  in  this  part  of  the  ship.  Fur- 
thermore, vessels  often  arrive  with  a 
large  number  of  children  already  sick 
and  helpless  from  measles.  Several 
years  ago,  94  cases  of  measles  were 
taken  from  the  steerage  compartment  of 
one  vessel. 

Some  communicable  ailments,  like 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  trachoma,  favus, 
etc.,  require  laboratory  tests  and  other 
methods  of  examination  which  may  ex- 
tend over  several  days.  Aliens  sus- 
pected of  having  these  diseases  are  sent 
to  the  hospital  not  only  to  aid  ihe  |e!xr- 
amination,  but  also  to  assure  th'jtt  ;ffie 
necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  those  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them  while  they  are  detained. 

About  one-half  of  the  admissions  are 
made  for  these  examinations,  and  thesfc 
cases  are  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 
Not  realizing  that  they  are  sick,  they 
cannot  understand  by  what  stroke  of 
scurvy  fortune  they  have  been  selected 
from  among  all  the  others  and  forbid- 
den to  enter  the  promised  land.  The 
more  excitable  burst  into  tears,  wring 
their  hands  and  protest  loudly  against 
this  great  and  unexpected  injustice.  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  calm  or  reassure 
them.  Thev  are  not  amenable  to  rea- 
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son  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  explana- 
tions offered.  The  more  stoical  accept 
their  misfortune  with  sullen  resignation. 
They  have  been  ill-treated  and  abused 
all  their  lives;  so  this  new  disaster  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  is  calmly 
accepted  merely  as  another  portion  of 
that  heritage  of  woe  into  which  they 
have  been  born. 

Surely  the  path  to  the  observation 
wards  has  been  watered  with  needless 
tears;  but  for  this,  like  many  other  hu- 
man ills,  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy. 
There  is,  however,  a  lighter  side  to  Ellis 
Island  than  that  just  portrayed.  Amus- 
ing incidents,  as  well  as  sad  ones,  are 
constantly  occurring. 

When  patients  are  received,  their 
money,  railroad  tickets  and  other  valu- 
ables are  taken  up  in  the  office  for  safe 
keeping.  One  day  an  immigrant  was 
being  admitted,  whose  nationality  will 
rest  concealed. 

"Pat,"  said  the  clerk,  "have  you  any 
baggage?" 

"Sure,  and  I  have  baggage !  I  have  a 
trunk." 

"Where  is  your  trunk?" 

"The  railroad  company  has  it,  sir." 

"Didn't  they  give  you  a  check?" 

"Sure,  and  they  give  me  a  check." 

"Well,  turn  in  the  check,  then,  and 
we  will  keep  it  for  you." 

"Faith,  then!     I  can't  do  that." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  locked  the  check  in  the 
trunk !" 

A  rather  unusual  opportunity  is  af- 
forded the  medical  staff  at  Ellis  Island 
to  observe  the  reaction  of  the  different 
races  to  illness.  Lack  of  space  prevents 
any  discussion  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject here,  further  than  to  note  that  Rus- 
sian Poles  are  probably  the  most  stoical 
and  bear  pain  better  than  any  other  na- 
tionality encountered;  and  that,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  making  diagnoses 
among  Greeks. 

The  social  welfare  of  sick  immigrants 
is  looked  after  by  missionaries  and 
agents  of  various  philanthropic  societies 
which  have  branches  permanently  lo- 
cated on  Ellis  Island.  These  social 
workers  render  valuable  service  to 
patients  who  may  be  in  need  of  advice 
or  help.  This  assistance  covers  a  wide 
field,  ranging  from  giving  them  clothes 
or  money,  according  to  what  may  be 


most  needful,  down  to  writing  letters  to 
their  friends.  The  very  evident  help- 
lessness of  these  unfortunates  is  their 
best  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  every 
one  connected  with  the  institution  takes 
a  greater  or  lesser  part  in  doing  a  little 
something  to  help  them  along  their  way, 
as  opportunity  offers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sick  or 
ailing  immigrants  receive  very  good 
care  at  the  port  of ,  New  York — very 
much  better  than  they  have  ever  ex- 
perienced before  in  their  lives.  Some 
good  folk,  after  a  visit  to  the  hospital, 
have  permitted  the  rather  natural  sus- 
picion to  prey  upon  their  minds  that 
perhaps  the  immigrant  was  being  better 
treated  by  the  government  than  many 
disabled  citizens  of  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

We  must  grant  that  even  if  this  is 
true,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  alien 
is  getting  more  than  his  just  due.  Still 
it  may  be  just  as  well  to  explain  to  tax- 
payers at  large,  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies are  reimbursing  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  a 
day  for  every  patient  admitted 
from  their  lines.  The  burden,  there- 
fore, of  the  care  of  these  strangers  falls, 
not  upon  the  United  States,  but  upon 
the  companies  who  have  so  greatly 
profited  by  the  great  tide  of  immigra- 
tion toward  our  shores.  Surely  a  very 
just  and  proper  allotment  of  the  ex- 
pense. 


A 


PLAN    FOR   SELF-SUPPORTING 
HOSPITALS 


A  HOSPITAL  so  administered  as  to 
be  self-supporting  and  therefore  able  to 
offer  its  benefits  at  less  cost,  is  planned 
by  Dr.  J,  Bayard  Clark,  and  Thornton 
Chard,  architect. 

Their  plan  for  this  form  of  hospital 
has  grown  out  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
real  need  in  every  large  community. 
It  is  so  entirely  different  in  purpose  and 
principle  from  the  present  system  of 
hospitals  which  are  maintained  by  char- 
ity and  devoted  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  their  medical  attention 
that  consideration  can  at  once  be  direct- 
ed to  such  merits  as  the  plan  appears 
to  have. 

It  may  be  described  as  an  institution 
without  the  air  of  an  institution,  de- 
signed to  provide  for  those  of  moderate 


means  present-day  medical  and  surgic 
care  of  the  first  quality  at  little  co: 
That  the  hospital  is  to  be  amply  ca 
able  of  self-maintenance  from  fe 
which  are  well  within  the  means  of  tl 
many  is  shown  by  the  figures  up< 
which  it  is  constructed.  By  the  a 
plication  of  common  principles  of  eco 
omy,  efficiency,  and  elimination  of  tl 
usual  wpful  waste  in  matters  media 
its  running  will  be  reduced  to  a  reaso: 
able  basis. 

A  single  unit  hospital  is  planned 
accommodate  fifty  bed  patients  and 
care  for  325  office  patients  a  day.  Tl 
medical  staff  will  be  made  up  of  a  spe 
ialist  in  each  branch  of  the  professic 
with  assistants  and  residents.  The  ph; 
sicians  will  be  salaried,  like  all  othi 
workers  in  the  hospital.  The  hours  ( 
work  for  the  staff  and  the  number  < 
patients  will  be  so  arranged  that  amp 
time  may  be  had  for  the  careful  stuc 
and  consideration  of  each  individu. 
case. 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  whic 
this  idea  of  a  hospital  rests  should  t 
clearly  understood:  Such  a  hospit; 
must  be  established  by  investment  c 
money,  not  by  gifts  of  money;  it  mu: 
support  itself  by  fair  exchange  for  th 
services  it  is  capable  of  rendering;  an 
it  must  assume  the  responsibilities  c 
any  other  incorporated  body  to  thos 
who  have  invested  interests  at  stake. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    OF   QUAI 
ANTINE 

SINCE  THE  NOTE  on  federal  cor 
trol  of  quarantine  was  prepared  [Tn 
SURVEY,  February  13,  page  529]  the  Ne\ 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  passe 
a  resolution  favoring  the  transfer  of  th 
station  at  Rose  Bank,  S.  I.,  to  the  con 
trol  of  the  federal  Public  Health  Ser 
vice.  The  Academy's  first  resolutioi 
to  this  effect,  was  passed  in  1913. 

The  present  resolution  gives  a  tabl 
of  recent  expenditures  of  the  New  Yorl 
state  quarantine  station  and  the  appro 
priation  requested  for  the  year  endinj 
September  30,  1916.  This  appropria 
tion,  designed  "for  permanent  improve 
ments,"  amounts  to  $736,000 — more  thai 
is  required  to  maintain  all  the  state's  in 
stitutions  for  the  mentally  defective.  I 
would  buy  a  site  and  build  and  equi) 
an  institution  for  700  mentally  defectiv< 
girl  delinquents,  state's  most  urgent  de 
mand  today.  Or,  if  devoted  to  sanitarj 
work,  the  sum  would  give  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health  an  additional  annua 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  nearly  fiv< 
years,  whereby  to  plan  a  broad  work  ir 
rural  hygiene. 

The  resolution  concludes: 

"These  pressing  obligations  of  th« 
state  are  neglected  for  lack  of  revenut 
while  the  state  continues  to  exercise,  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large,  a 
strictly  federal  function  which  would, 
for  the  asking,  be  performed  by  the 
United  States  government  without  ex- 
pense to  the  state  of  a  single  dollar— 
and  performed  more  efficiently  than  if 
done  at  present." 

The  academy  estimates  that  New  York 
state  would  realize  about  $3,000,000  from 
the  sale  of  quarantine  grounds  and  equip- 
ment, purchase  of  local  stations  being 
authorized  in  the  original  act,  of  1893. 
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THE  range  and  staff  of  the  field  investigations 
projected  by  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Gelations  are  described  on  another 
page.  Mr.  Fitch's  is  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
view of  this  branch  of  the  commission's  work  pub- 
lished anywhere.  Word  has  gone  out  that  unless 
Congress  makes  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$140,000  to  the  commission  before  March  4,  this 
whole  scheme  of  inquiry  will  have  to  be  dropped 
immediately.  We  have  been  unable  to  secure  in- 
formation as  to  what  proportion  of  the  $350,000 
thus  far  received  by  the  commission  has  gone  into 
this  field  work  and  how  much  into  hearings  and 
other  lines  of  expenditure.  But  two  things  are 
clear:  neither  branch  of  the  investigation  should 
be  scamped  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  and  the 
commission  should  have  at  its  disposal  the  full 
$500,000  which,  when  the  creating  legislation  was 
before  Congress  in  1911,  was  the  rough  figure  set 
in  men's  minds  as  necessary. 

Since  the  realignment  of  the  field  investigations, 
last  June,  they  have  shown  increasing  promise. 
If  they  are  continued  throughout  the  remaining 
life  of  the  commission,  that  is,  until  August  23,  the 
investigators  will  have  had  at  their  disposal  rather 
less  than  half  the  time  originally  conceived  in  the 
Hughes-Borah  bill.  To  cut  the  investigations 
short  at  the  end  of  February,  as  we  are  told  is 
necessary  if  an  appropriation  does  not  go  through, 
would  be  for  Congress  and  commission  to  take 
their  hands  from  the  plow  and  turn  back  from  a 
great  opportunity. 


THE  papers  have  been  full  of  the  recent 
tragedy  in  Vermont,  in  which  fourteen 
persons  were  killed  and  a  number  of  others 
blinded  by  drinking  whiskey  adulterated  with 
wood  alcohol.  This  is  the  most  widespread  disas- 
ter of  its  kind  since  the  famous  Berlin  lodging- 
house  incident  in  1911,  when  out  of  163  men  who 
were  poisoned  by  the  adulterated  drink,  89  died 
and  five  who  survived  were  totally  blind. 

The  account  of  this  last  poisoning  is  generally 
given  in  the  language  of  Caroline  Van  Blarcom, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  though  not  all 
publications  are  careful  to  mention  her  name  or 
to  use  quotation  marks  where  these  are  indicated. 
Miss  Van  Blarcom  explains  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  disaster  on  the  ground  that  the  newer 
methods  of  manufacturing  wood  alcohol  have  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  a  highly  refined 
variety  which  is  to  the  ordinary  man  indis- 


tinguishable from  grain  alcohol.  The  Vermont 
druggist  claims  that  he  ordered  and  thought  he 
was  using  "Cologne  spirits,"  but  that  what  was 
sold  him  was  really  not  grain  alcohol  at  all,  but 
"Colonial  spirits,"— a  trade  name  for  rectified 
wood  alcohol,  one  teaspoonful  of  which  has  been 
known  to  cause  blindness. 

This  incident  has  added  force  to  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  committee  to  have  such  mislead- 
ing labeling  forbidden  by  law.  The  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  has  recently  amended 
its  sanitary  code  to  require  all  forms  of  wood 
alcohol  to  be  labeled,  "wood  naphtha,"  and  to 
bear  a  poison  label  with  the  skull  and  cross  bones. 
Unfortunately  this  regulation  will  be  in  force 
only  in  the  city,  not  in  the  state. 


WHEN  the  present  war  is  over  and  we  have 
time  to  take  stock  of  gains  and  losses,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  we  must  compute  not  only 
the  number  of  lives  lost  and  of  men  permanently 
maimed,  but  the  number  of  lives  wrecked  in  more 
subtle  ways,  in  ways  which,  in  former  years,  were 
not  so  clearly  understood. 

We  know  more  than  we  ever  have  known  before 
of  the  profound  effects  of  terror  and  horror  on 
the  nervous  system  especially  of  the  young  and 
of  the  nervously  unstable.  We  know  also  how 
narrow  is  the  border  line  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity. Thousands  of  men  in  the  armies,  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children  in  the  war  zone,  be- 
long to  the  class  of  the  nervously  unstable,  of  peo- 
ple who  when  subjected  to  no  special  strain  can 
live  normal  lives  but  whose  brains  are  not  strong 
enough  to  endure  without  injury  excessive  fear, 
privation,  loss  of  sleep,  and  grief.  We  shall  know 
in  a  few  years  what  this  war  has  meant  in  the  in- 
crease of  insanity,  epilepsy  and  nervous  abnormal- 
ities of  all  kinds. 

Other  late  results  of  injuries  received  in  the 
war  will  be  found  in  the  increase  of  heart  disease, 
caused  by  acute  over-exertion  combined  with  emo- 
tional strain.  When  this  has  occurred,  the  only 
treatment  of  any  use  is  complete  physical  and 
mental  rest  kept  up  long  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided.  How  often  could  such  treatment 
be  given  under  conditions  like  those  in  Flanders 
and  east  Prussia?  It  is  said  that  laboring  men 
who  have  been  used  to  great  physical  exertion 
are  especially  liable  to  this  form  of  acute  collapse. 

Still  another  reminder  of  the  war,  which  may 
postpone  its  appearance  for  years,  is  cancer  de- 
veloping at  the  site  of  an  old  scar.  It  is  well 
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known  that  injured  tissue  has  less  resistance  to 
cancerous  growth  than  sound  tissue.  Just  recent- 
ly a  case  was  reported  of  a  soldier  who  had  passed 
through  three  campaigns  only  to  have  his  arm 
amputated  in  1913  for  cancer  which  had  devel- 
oped in  the  scar  of  a  wound  received  in  1886. 

THE  60th  MINUTE   OF  THE    SIXTY- 
THIRD  CONGRESS 

THE  Sixty-Third  Congress,  covering  the  fir^t 
two  years  of  legislative  activities  of  the 
Wilson  administration,  draws  to  a  close  with  slim 
chance  for  enactment  of  many  bills  aiming  at  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

.Their  failure  is  especially  disheartening  be- 
cause during  no  other  administration  have  so 
many  members  of  both  Senate  and  House  been 
keenly  interested  in  social  legislation.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been,  not  in  finding  friends  to  father 
legislation  in  one  house  or  the  other,  but  in  the 
lack  of  team-work  between  leaders  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  supported  by  administration 
officials,  to  push  measures  to  final  passage. 

The  social  legislation  which  has  been  considered 
by  one  house  or  the  other,  has  generally  been  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson;  but  none  of  the 
'Measures  has  been  included  in  the  President's 
legislative  program  to  be  pushed  as  have  the  new 
tariff  bill,  Panama  tolls  repeal,  and  ship  purchase 
legislation.  It  is  believed  by  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration that,  if  the  Mexican  trouble  and 
the  war  in  Europe  had  not  taken  so  much  of  the 
President's  time  and  thought,  he  would  have  given 
more  consideration  to  the  social  reform  measures, 
in  which  it  is  believed  he  is  interested,  and  which 
it  is  yet  hoped  he  will  urge  before  the  end  of  his 
present  term  of  office. 

•  -At  the  time  of  this  writing,  eleven  days  before 
the  close  of  Congress,  the  only  big  piece  of  social 
legislation  f or  ;which  there  is  an  excellent  chance 
for  enactment  is  the  seamen's  bill  (known  as 
Senate  136),  introduced  by  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  are  familiar 
with  the  many  obstacles  which  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  enactment  of  this  measure,  since  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  October,  1913. 
It  required  almost  a  year  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  finish  its 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  to  secure  its  passage 
in  the  House  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  bill  would 
have  immediately  been  sent  to  a  committee  of 
House  and  Senate  conferees ;  and,  following  a  con- 
ference report  and  approval  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  it  would  have  been  speeded  to  the  White 
House  for  signature  by  President  Wilson.  But  in- 
stead of  going  through  the  usual  course  of  proce- 
dure, the  bill  was  unexpectedly  referred  back  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  for  further 
consideration,  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the 
House ;  then  referred  from  the  committee  to  a  sub- 
committee for  a  report,  from  the  sub-committee 
back  to  the  committee;  from  the  committee  back 
to  the  Senate,  and  then  sent  to  conference. 


The  conferees  have  been  dawdling  for  manj 
weeks  without  results,  but  Senator  La  Follette 
Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  Internationa 
Seamen's  Union,  and  others  interested  in  th( 
measure,  have  been  assured  in  these  closing  days 
of  Congress  that  a  conference  report  satisfac 
tory  to  the  advocates  of  the  bill  will  be  forthcom 
ing  and  the  bill  enacted  before  March  4. 

The  seamen's  bill  aims  both  at  setting  highei 
standards  to  promote  safety  at  sea  and  also  tc 
bring  about  freedom  for  American  seamen.  Tht 
bill  will  be  the  first  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  put  on  the  statute  books  to  promote  safety 
at  sea  since  the  agitation  for  a  law  of  this  kind  be- 
gan, after  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

Most  important  among  the  bills  which  have  pass- 
ed one  house  of  Congress  but  have  not  received 
consideration  in  the  other,  is  the  Palmer-Owen 
child-labor  bill,  a  report  on  which  is  published  on 
page  569  of  this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY.  This  is  the 
first  federal  child-labor  bill  which  has  ever  been 
passed  by  either  house  of  Congress,  and  its  ad- 
vocates believe  that  even  if  it  fails  now,  as  seems 
probable-,  it  will  be  introduced  early  during  the 
next  regular  session  with  excellent  chances  for 
favorable  consideration. 

A  NOTHER  piece  of  social  legislation  for 
/\.  which,  despite  its  importance,  there  appears 
at  present  to  be  little  chance  is  the  Booher- 
Hughes  bill  regulating  the  interstate  shipment  of 
goods  wholly  or  in  part  manufactured,  mined  or 
produced  by  convict  labor.  This  bill  has  passed 
the  House  four  times,  with  the  overwhelming  vote 
in  the  present  Congress  of  302  to  3.  The  Senate 
committee  has  reported  the  measure  favorably. 

Despite  the  legislative  jam  in  the  upper  House, 
there  is  a  slight  possibility  that  both  the  child- 
labor  and  convict-labor  bills  may  be  acted  on. 

Another  important  measure  which  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  almost  a  year  ago 
is  the  so-called  Lewis-Mann-Bremner  bill  to  create 
a  bureau  of  safety  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  bill,  after  passing  the  House,  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  committee  and 
is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar.  There  is  a  slight 
possibility  that  a  motion  may  be  made  to  take  the 
bill  from  the  calendar  and  pass  it  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

For  over  two  years  the  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  experts  has  been 
clamoring  for  attention  at  Washington.  It  ex- 
tends the  compensation  system  to  all  the  civilian 
employes  of  the  United  States  instead  of  a  selected 
few;  proposes  an  adequate,  carefully  prepared 
schedule  of  compensation,  and  establishes  an  ef- 
fective organization  of  administration.  Its  chief 
foe  has  been  inertia  in  both  houses,  which  up  to" 
last  week  had  stalled  any  action  since  the  bill  was 
reported  favorably  ten  months  ago  in  the  House. 

Bills  to  deal  with  the  unemployment  problem, 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representatives  Mur- 
dock  of  Kansas  and  MacDonald  of  Michigan,  are 
both  dead  in  committee.  Officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  believe  thev  can  establish  some 
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thing  of  a  government  employment  bureau  with- 
out additional  legislation. 

A  bill  in  which  physicians  and  health  officers  as 
well  as  social  workers  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  interested,  is  the  measure  providing  for 
a  division  of  mental  hygiene  and  rural  sanitation 
in  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  but  was  not  reached  on  the 
House  calendar.  The  duties  of  the  proposed  divi- 
sion of  mental  hygiene  in  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice would  be  to  deal  with  and  investigate  mental 
disorders,  their  causes,  care,  and  prevention;  and 
the  work  of  the  division  of  rural  sanitation  would 
include  investigation  of  improved  methods  of 
rural  and  industrial  sanitation,  encouragement 
and  adoption  of  improved  methods,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  among  farmers  and  others  for 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  communicable 
diseases. 

One  of  the  enactments  to  the  credit  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  is  that  of  the  eight-hour  law  for 
women  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Constance  D.  Leupp,  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Consumers'  League,  has  been  active 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  Congress  in  working 
to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  legislative,  execu- 


tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill  to  provide  for 
an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  a  cost-of-living 
survey  in  the  national  capital.  With  the  inform- 
ation gathered  by  such  a  survey,  social  workers  of 
the  District  will  be  able  to  go  to  Congress  with 
data  showing  the  desirability  of  a  minimum  wage 
law  for  women. 

The  present  Congress,  because  of  the  interest  of 
the  mistress  of  the  White  House  and  her  dying 
wish  for  the  elimination  of  Washington  alleys, 
passed  an  imperfect  alley  bill  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  later  amended  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
minor  streets  to  take  the  place  of  the  alleys  which 
will  be  closed  to  human  habitation  in  July,  1918. 

All  legislation  which  is  not  passed  by  March  4 
will  die  with  the  close  of  the  present  Congress. 
Before  noon  of  that  day,  through  some  turn  of 
affairs,  those  interested  in  one  or  another  of  these 
measures  may  have  an  eleventh-hour  chance  to 
help  secure  enactment  and  should  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  act  in  response  to  the  national 
organizations  which  are  urging  these  bills.  The 
line  of  attack,  thereafter,  with  respect  to  the  bills 
that  fail,  is  to  encourage  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration at  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress, 
so  that  the  present  situation  shall  not  recur. 

RAYMOND  W.  PULLMAN. 
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MRS.  LAWRENCE  AND  MRS. 
PANKHURST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of 
January  30  Henry  W.  Pinkham  takes 
me  to  task  for  calling  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence  "one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  a  union  of  women  for  destructive 
violence,"  and  states  that  she  "withdrew 
her  support  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst  when 
destructive  violence  became  the  latter's 
policy."  Mr.  Pinkham  suggests  that  it 
might  have  been  well  had  I  "remem- 
bered this  widely  known  fact." 

1  should  amend  his  language  very 
slightly  by  omitting  the  word  "fact." 
Personally  I  have  never  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  remembering  things  which  did 
not  happen  as  Mr.  Pinkham  thinks  I 
should  be. 

Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence's  connection 
with  militancy  was  never  disputed  until 
her  present  campaign  for  peace  made 
such  a  course  desirable.  She  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
several  times,  the  last  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  being  on  May  22,  1912,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  together  with  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  "were  found  guilty  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
and  inciting  their  followers  to  malicious 
damage  of  property."  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  nine  months  imprisonment  but 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
were  released  at  the  end  of  a  month 
because  of  a  hunger  strike  which  they 
practised. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  finally  "withdrew  her 


support"  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst  before 
the  latter's  latest  outburst  of  frenzy,  as 
her  support  had  been  not  only  moral  and 
physical  but  also  of  a  very  pecuniary 
nature  and  it  was  costing  her  pocket  and 
Mr.  Lawrence's  too  dear — but  her  sup- 
port was  not  withdrawn  until  after  her 
conviction  for  damage  of  property, 
which  I  have  cited. 

I  am  sorry  my  language  should  have 
so  troubled  Mr.  Pinkham.  I  presume 
the  "Pankhurstian"  remark  which  he  re- 
fers to  is  in  a  letter  in  which  I  said 
that  I  considered  childbearing  to  be 
woman's  highest  privilege.  I  judge  so 
because  Mr.  Pinkham  says  I  hold  in  this 
a  "Mormon  doctrine"  which  he  does  not 
accept.  That  he  "should  like  to  say" 
that  "Washington  was  not  a  father  ex- 
cept of  his  country !  Neither  was 
Philips  Brooks  a  father.  Nor  was 
Jesus." 

If  the  capacity  to  state  things  with- 
out hysteria,  to  grasp  the  true  signifi- 
cance and  nobility  of  womanhood,  to 
bow  the  soul  before  the  glory  of  bring- 
ing God's  children  into  His  world,  and 
to  say  these  things  simply  and  with  the 
conviction  of  one's  whole  being  be  to 
dip  one's  "pen  in  blood"  may  my  letters 
glow  ever  a  deeper  crimson. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  LOWELL  PUTNAM. 

Boston. 

JUSTICE  AND  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  letter,  written  by 
Nina  Bull,  headed  Justice  and  Relief, 
appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  for  January 


16,  introduced  by  a  few  words  of  kearty 
commendation  from  Frederic  Almy,  to 
whom  it  had  been  originally  addressed. 

The  letter  seemed  to  me  unusual  and 
inspiring  in  its  attitude  toward  the  up- 
keep of  charities  and  philanthropies  at 
the  expense  of  "fundamental  issues," 
and  its  assertion  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  individual  is  to  "serve  the  highest 
good  perceived,"  though,  by  so  doing,  the 
multitude,  of  lesser  goods  be  neglected. 
All  efforts  to  appease  and  relieve  mere- 
ly, really  tend  to  fix  evil  conditions  and 
to  "divert  the  attention  .  .  .  from 
more  fundamental  issues."  Mrs.  _  Bull 
calls  for  "a  change  in  social  conditions 
that  will  make  charity  unnecessary  and 
true  education  possible." 

As  a  reader,  ignorant  of  actual  social 
and  industrial  work,  but  in  quick  agree- 
ment with  Mrs.  Bull's  contentions,  I 
would  ask  for  information  from  those 
thinkers  and  workers  whose  experience 
has  given  them  insight  and  knowledge, 
as  to  the  way  to  abolish  poverty:  what 
forces  really  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble?  What  can  one  do?  Or  is  it 
true  that  the  best  way  is  to  help  Social- 
ism along  by  "doing  your  own  job 
supremely  well — and  telling  every  one 
you  are  a  Socialist"? 

Will  not  some  among  your  readers 
discuss  this  question  in  the  columns  of 
THE  SURVEY  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  don't  know.  G.  H. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

SUBSTANTIATION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read  your 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  February  13. 
It  is  a  lie  in  every  particular  that  re- 
lates to  me. 

You  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
"personal  staff"  of  Frank  P.  Walsh. 
This  is  a  lie.  It  was  at  the  repeated 
solicitation  of  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy 
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Advertising  rate*  are  >    Hotels  and  Resorts, 

Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address* 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Auvertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  man,  with  training  and  experi- 
ence in  boys'  work  seeks  position  in  boys' 
home.  Place  that  can  be  made  a  life  work 
desired.  Address  1299  SURVEY. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DIRECTOR,  7 
years'  teaching  experience.  Instructor  in 
Athletics,  boxing,  wrestling  and  swimming, 
seeks  new  connection.  Address  2087, 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN  —  University  graduate, 
professional  training,  desires  position  with 
civic  organization  for  secretarial  or  in- 
vestigation work;  or  institution  in  social 
work,  particularly  if  in  community  exten- 
sion, social  center  or  welfare  work.  Ref- 
erences. Address  2089,  SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  a  Protestant  couple,  not  un- 
der thirty  nor  above  forty-five  years  of 
age,  to  take  positions  of  engineer  and  cot- 
tage matron  in  an  Orphanage;  cottage  fam- 
ily of  twenty-five  boys;  Engineer  must  be 
able  to  make  plumbing  and  electrical  re- 
pairs. Salary  for  the  two  $90.00  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Position  open  about 
April  1st.  Address  2088  Survey. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  CHARITIES  AND 

CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  CLEVELAND 

Salary  $3000  per  annum 

Civil  Service  examination  for  the  above  po- 
sition will  be  held  at  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  March  25th,  1915. 

Full  information  and  applications  will  be 
furnished  on  request 


Address 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 
City  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

REAL   ESTATE  WESTCHESTER   CO. 


WEST/CHESTER'S  GREATEST  FARM  BAR- 
GAIN:— AT  HISTORIC  YORKTOWN 
HEIGHTS ;  129  acres  fine  lan-1 :  large 
orchard  T  good  bullrtlnss ;  over  TOO  feet 
above  sea :  commands  extenslre  views  of  Hud- 
son River,  Croton  Ijike  and  Croton  Dam :  Fine 
for  Institution,  health  resort,  country  home  or 
practical  farmer.  Must  be  sold  without  reserve 
at  Public  Auction,  to  close  un  Estate  'Mary 
Emma  Weed,  deceased,  at  "Whitney  House" 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday  March  Oth  at 
12:30  o'clock  noon.  Train  leaves  N.  Y.  City 
Terminal,  Putnam  Division,  N.  Y.  Central  Lines, 
155th  St.  8th  Ave..  at  10:30  o'clock.  For  par- 
ticulars write  Gescbeldt  &  Toomey,  attorneys, 
6  South  4th  Avenue.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Calahan  Multigraph  Service 

Room  104,  No.  203  Broadway,  operated  as 
a  side  line  by  a  Social  Worker,  who  knows  the 
value  of  a  "Personal"  looking  appeal.  Special 
rate  on  Charity  Appeal  Letters.  Prompt.  Ef- 
ficient. Good  taste. 


that  I  consented  to  do  some  work  for 
the  commission. 

You  say  that  this  work  is  "editorial."' 
This  is  a  lie.  I  was  engaged  specifical- 
ly to  make  certain  studies  and  certain 
reports. 

You  say  that  "the  commission  fur- 
nishes Creel  a  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony of  all  its  public  hearings  and  other 
confidential  reports  of  investigators.  He 
makes  magazine  articles  out  of  them 
for  pay."  This  is  a  lie.  Only  such  trans- 
cripts have  been  sent  me  as  bore  upon 
the  reports  that  I  was  making,  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  one  confidential  re- 
port of  an  investigator. 

As  for  magazine  articles,  I  wrote  three 
small  studies  of  certain  industrial  con- 
ditions that  were  based  entirely  upon 
private  interviews  with  Mr.  Speek,  who 
had  furnished  Will  Irwin  with  all  his 
material  for  the  series  on  casual  labor 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  These 
are  the  only  magazine  articles  written 
by  me  that  can  possibly  be  used  as  justi- 
fication of  your  charge.  The  other 
articles  in  Harper's  Weekly  were  based 
on  the  newspaper  reports,  and  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  while  the  Pearson 
article  was  taken  entirely  from  your 
columns.  In  this  regard,  let  me  state 
unequivocally  that  Mr.  Walsh  did  not 
inspire  it,  never  saw  the  article,  nor  so 
much  as  heard  of  it,  until  your  letter 
of  complaint. 

My  connection  with  the  commission 
has  entailed  heavy  financial  loss  from 
the  first,  and  some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy, stating  that  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  my  magazine  work  un- 
divided attention  after  March  1.  In 
view  of  your  attack,  however,  I  shall 
write  a  withdrawal  of  this  resignation. 

But  these  are  personal  matters,  even 
petty  by  contrast  with  the  larger  ques- 
tions involved.  In  your  original  edi- 
torial you  used  this  language : 

"In  such  an  appointment  as  the  direc- 
torship of  the  industrial  inquiry,  the 
last  thing  the  Rockefeller  group  would 
do  would  be  to  choose  a  man  whose 
past  record  would  fail  at  the  start  to 
carry  public  conviction  that  the  ethical 
and  scientific  standards  of  his  work 
would  not  be  subordinated  to  the  pre- 
conceived notions  of  his  employers.  Such 
standing  would  be  an  asset;  and  such 
a  man  is  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  chosen 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates 
to  enter  this  field  where  for  a  year  the 
United  States  government  has  had  its 
commission  at  work." 

During  the  New  York  hearings  it  was 
developed  that  this  same  Mackenzie  King 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  under  date  of  August  9,  1914,  in 
which  he  said,  in  part : 

"It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before 
the  inevitable  effects  of  the  European 
war  on  American  labor  conditions  are 
certain  to  make  themselves  felt.  .  .  . 
And  once  this  becomes  apparent  the 
unions  will  have  to  revise  considerably 

some  of  their  present  policies.     [ ] 

Looking  at  the  ultimate  rather  than 
the  immediate  effect,  there  is,  speaking 
generally,  going  to  be  a  large  amount 
of  unemployment  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war.  In  certain  industries 


it  is  going  to  be  easy  for  employers 
to  find  all  the  labor  they  desire  and  un- 
ions will  be  confronted  with  a  new  prob- 
lem. .  .  .  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
a  possible  avenue  of  approach  tovvarc 
restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colo- 
rado." 

I  cannot  conceive  greater  hypocrisj 
or  a  more  vicious  attempt  to  hoodwink 
public  opinion.  Rockefeller,  as  control- 
ling force  in  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, avows  an  intention  to  devote  ont 
million  dollars  to  an  impartial  investiga 
tion  nf  industrial  unrest,  but  as  control- 
ling force  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  he  is  crushing  the  rights 
and  asp  rations  of  12,000  workers.  King, 
in  setting  forth  his  qualifications  for 
the  directorate  of  the  "impartial  inves- 
tigation" to  be  made  by  the  foundation, 
points  out  how  fear  of  starvation  can 
be  made  to  aid  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  in  its  fight  against  the 
organization  of  labor. 

In  view  of  this  revelation,  do  you  mean 
to  persist  in  your  original  statement 
that  Mackenzie  King  will  not  permit 
"the  ethical  and  scientific  standards  of 
his  work"  to  be  "subordinated  to  the 
preconceived  notions;  of  his  employers?" 
Do  you  Still  deny,  in  the  face  of  testi- 
mony, that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's 
"impartial  investigation"  will  be  any- 
thing but  a  whitewash  for  the  years  of 
criminal  ignorance  and  indifference  that 
resulted  in  the  suffering  and  despair  of 
thousands,  or  that  Mackenzie  King  is 
more  than  a  paid  apologist  who  under- 
stands his  duties  fully? 

Are  you  going  to  let  your  original 
commendation  stand,  or  will  you  print 
the  proper  retraction? 

GEORGE  CREEL. 

[Field  Headquarters  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations] 

Chicago. 


I. 


[Insofar  as  Mr.  Creel's  letter  is 
attempt  to  clear  Chairman  Frank  P. 
Walsh  from  any  responsibility  for  Mr. 
Creel's  charges  in  Pearson's,  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Walsh  disavowing  such  re- 
sponsibility by  discrediting  the  charges 
would  measurably  straighten  things  out. 
II. 

If  it  was  at  Mr.  McCarthy's  solicita- 
tion that  Mr.  Creel  became  an  employe 
of  the  commission,  I  am  glad  to  correct 
that  point.  It  was  based  only  on  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  Mr.  Creel  was  a 
confidant  of  the  chairman  in  arranging 
the  work  of  the  commission  long  be- 
fore Mr.  .McCarthy  became  director  of 
its  field  investigations.  The  expression 
"personal  staff"  ought  to  be  clear 
enough  to  make  discussion  unnecessary.: 

The  other  points  were  founded  upon 
specific  information  and  can  stand.  They 
were  not  offered  to  show  Mr.  Creel's 
financial  gains  or  losses — and  I  think  he 
has  lost  something  more  than  money — 
but  to  make  entirely  clear  the  quarter 
from  which  he  was  launching  his  at- 
tack on  THE  SURVEY  and  its  editor.  Of 
this,  his  letter  is  explicit  confirmation. 

If  Mr.  Walsh  still  holds  to  his  ori- 
ginal charge,  then  it  was  only  natural 
for  his  close  associate  to  think  he  was 
serving  him  by  amplifying  that  charge 
with  such  ado  as  to  my  "finding 


inferences 
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cuses  for  rich  patrons,"  and  drawing 
my  salary  from  Rockefeller  "alms."  But 
it  was  only  fair  play  to  Survey  Asso- 
ciates for  Mr.  Walsh  to  either  substanti- 
ate or  withdraw  those  charges,  after 
bearing  down  on  the  subversive  influ- 
ence of  such  foundations  on  channels  of 
publicity,  and  after  publicly  summoning 
the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  to  the  hear- 
ings in  which  the  ramifications  of 
Rockefeller  "control"  were  being  pried 
into  from  every  angle. 

If  Mr.  Walsh  no  longer  holds  to  his 
charge,  made  perhaps  in  a  season  of  an- 
ger or  misapprehension,  an  outspoken 
statement  to  that  effect  would  clear  him 
of  a  responsibility  which  he  cannot  oth- 
erwise dodge. 

III. 

Mr.  Creel's  own  method  of  backing 
up  his  charge  that  I  am  "tainted"  is 
to  ask  me  to  charge  someone  else  with 
being  "tainted."  His  formula  is  not  new. 
It  was  familiar  to  the  Inquisition. 

THE  SURVEY  of  January  16  published 
the  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King's  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Creel — in 
full;  and  the  letter  of  which  it  was  a 
part — in  full;  and  the  correspondence 
of  which  it  was  a  part — in  full;  insofar 
as  the  same  were  brought  into  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Denver  hearings  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  We  have  reported  the  at- 
tacks upon  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  by  vari- 
ous witnesses  before  its  hearings  in  New 
York.  Unfortunately,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  us,  the  commission  did  not 
put  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  on  the  stand, 
a,  procedure  which  would  have  afforded 
a  better  basis  than  any  yet  in  hand  to 
make  judgment  as  to  how  he  is  going 
about  his  work.  Having  pointed  out  in 
my  original  editorial  on  the  one  hand, 
his  standing  as  former  labor  commis- 
sioner of  Canada  and  on  the  other,  the 
fundamental  limitations  of  his  new 
work;  that  is,  that  the  inquiry  draws  its 
funds  from  an  interested  source,  THE 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


China  and  Glass. 

JAMES    M.    SHAW    &    CO., 
25    Duane   St.,    New    York 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY  BARGAIN  HOCSE, 

For  Men,   Women  and  Children — Wholesale 

676   Broadway,   New  York  City 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    I.OESER    &    CO., 
484    FULTON    STREET,  BBOOKLYN,    N.    T. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE, 
110-112    West   26th    Street,  New    York 


Home  Furnishing  Good*. 

C.   H.  &  E.  S.   GOLDBERG, 

West  Broadway  and  Hudson  Street, 

New  York 


Hardware.  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER.    SCHI.EMMER    &    CO., 
Fourth    Aye.,    Thirteenth    St.,     New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


All  Hospital  Supplies. 

8CHIEFFELTN  &  CO., 
170    William  St.   New  York 


SURVEY  will  continue  to  report  develop- 
ments and  make  judgments  on  the 
Rockefeller  labor  policies  in  Colorado; 
and  will  also  report  developments  and 
make  judgments  on  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  inquiry  when  the  latter  has 
reached  a  stage  where  it  can  be  inves- 
tigated as  well  as  denounced. 

We  shall  do  this  even  if  retracting  a 
denial  I  have  never  made,  or  prejudg- 
ing a  piece  of  work  still  to  be  done, 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  save  my  soul 
from  Mr.  Creel's  taint. — PAUL  U.  KEL- 
LOGG.] 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
THE   SURVEY   before  March   10. 

IN  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  California 
State  Conference  of.  Fresno,  Cal.,  Feb- 
ruary 28-March  3.  Sec'y,  Stuart  A. 
Queen,  1007  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

CHARITIES     AND     CORRECTION,      Tennessee 
State   Conference   of.     Nashville,   Tenn.. 
March   15-17.     Sec'y,   Christian   C.  Men- 
zler,    State   Board   of   Charities,   Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  Twelfth 
Annual  Convention.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
March  3-7.  Sec'y,  Henry  F.  Cope,  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.  August  16-28. 
Sec'y,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

PURITY  CONGRESS,  Ninth  International.   San 
Francisco,    Cal.,    July    18-24.     President, 
Dr.  B.  S.  Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
NATIONAL 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  CONVENTION,  Ameri- 
can. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  6-9. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  Westerville,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md.,  May  12-19.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  William  T.  Cross.  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS,  National 
Assembly  of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June 
16-19.  Sec'y,  J.  T.  Doyle.  1724  F  Street. 
Washington,  D.C. 

EDUCATION,  National  Association.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  August  16-28.  Sec'y,  Durand  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia.  Novem- 
ber 10-12.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND.  American  As- 
sociation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  28-30. 
Sec'y,  E.  E.  Allen,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

MEDICAL  MILK  COMMISSIONS,  American 
Association  of.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
June  17.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  124 
Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SCIENCE,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  Sec'y,  Dr.  L. 


NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


WELFARE  AS  AN  ECONOMIC 
QUANTITY 

Bu  G.  P.  WATKINS 

//art,  Schoffner  and  Marx  Prize  fSstav 

A  serious  contribution  to  scientific  economics. 

critical  of  and  supplementary  to  the  doctrines  or 

the  so-called   Austrian  school,  with   important 

applications  to  the  hii?h  cost  of  living  and  the 

concentration  of  wealth  and  income.      $1 .50  net. 

CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRA- 
TION IN  THE  COAL  INDUS- 
TRY OF  AMERICA 

Bu  ARTHUR  E.  SUFFERN 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Man  Prize  £ssay 
A  presentation  of  the  dev-Iopment  of  indus- 
trial  relationship  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  coal  industry,  from  the  time  when 
the  production  of  coal  was  insignificant  up  to  the 
present,  when  coal  stands  as  a  basis  of  industrial 
prosperity.  $2.00  net. 

BIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Bu  GEORGE  HOWARD  PARKER 

"An  able,  popular  discussion  of  some  of  the 

more  recent  questions  in  biology."— "Providence 

Journal.       Interesting  as  well  as  informative." — 

Los  Angeles  Times.  4  full  page  diagrams. $1 .10  nc/. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  VOTES 
FOR  WOMEN 

3y  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS 
"One  of  the  best  natured  and  most  persuasive 
books  that  the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage  has 
enlisted."—  Christian  Advocate.  "Meat  for  the 
suffragist  and  anti-suffragist  alike." — Wilmington 
Etxru  Eixnlng.  $|  .00  net. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY 

By  JACOB  H.  HOLLANDER 
"In  a  very  solid  and  very  readable  little  book 
he   sets  forth  the  comparative  needlessness  of 
poverty^  and  suggests   a^program  me  rather  for 
prevention  than  for  cure."—  Boston  transcript. 
75  cents  net. 

CIVILIZATION    AND  HEALTH 

Bv  WOODS  HUTCH1NSON 
"Clear  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  present 
day   health   problems,  written   in    an   optimistic 
vein."— Providence  Journal.  $1.50nef. 

TRADES  AND  PROFESSIONS 

ffli/  GEORGE  H.  PALMER 
The  author  has  based  his  Monograph  on  the 
constant  endeavor  of  the  man  in  trade  to  bring 
his  business  to  its  largest  efficiency  and  growth, 
urging  a  like  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
toward  their  profession,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  a  means  of  developing  capacity  to  serve. 
— Riverside  eSducatlonal  Monographs.  35c.  postpaid. 

HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

STERNEST  B.  HOAGW 

L.  M.  TERMAN 

An  indispensable  handbook  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers,  superintendents,  school  nurses  and 
other  officials,  dealing  with  the  problems  in- 
volved in  health  supervision,  health  examination 
and  hygiene  teaching.  Rloersldc  Textbooks  in 
Education.  $1.60  postpaid. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CONDUCT 

Bsi  DURANT  DRAKE 

A  vital  discussion  of  live  problems  confronting 
each  person,  that  will  appeal  not  only  to  those 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  ethics,  but  to  all 
men  and  to  all  women  who  are  seeking  guid- 
ance in  the  complex  and  often  perplexing  social 
questions  in  our  modern  life.  $1 .75  postpaid. 
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O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  June  14-16.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Confer- 
ence on.  Second  annual  meeting.  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Spring,  1915.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Box  380, 
Madison,  Wis. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  Council  of  the  General 
Federation  of.  Portland,  Ore.,  June  1-4. 
Corresponding  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reil- 
ley,  508  Park  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WOMEN  VOTERS,  National  Council  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  8-10.  President, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  DeVoe,  605  Perkins  Bldg., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  1-3. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
vention. Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5-11. 
Sec'y,  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

FOREIGN 

TRAINING  FOR  NURSES,  Canadian  National 
Association  of.  Vancouver,  May  24-25, 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Miss  Randall,  General  Hos- 
pital, Vancouver,  B.  C. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  April  25-27.  Sec'y.  Ernest  D. 
Easton,  45  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan and  at  Pleasantville,  May  25-27. 
Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

COMME-'-IAI.  CONGRESS.  Southern.  Musko- 
gee,  Okla.  April  26-30.  Director,  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Owens,  Southern  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION,  California  State. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  31-June  5. 

tec'y,  Mrs.  B.  Taylor,  126  Ramsdell 
treet,  Ocean  View,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION,  Southeastern. 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  May  25-26.  Sec'y,  Clar- 
ence E.  Smith,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS,  SoutherUi-Houston, 
Texas.  May  8-11.  Sec'y,  J.  E.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  California  Federation  of. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  17-21.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  George  Butler,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4.  So- 
cial Economy  Department — Alvin  E.  Pope, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  January  1-December  31.  Di- 
rector of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

NATIONAL 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  EX- 
HIBITION. Held  in  connection  with  con- 
vention of  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  3-7. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

MUNICIPAL  EXHIBITION  (including  Ameri- 
can City  Bureau  city  planning  exhibit). 
City  Hall,  Newark,  N,  J.,  March  1-7. 
Sec'y.  Harland  Bartholomew.  City  Plan 
Commission,  Newark,  N.  J. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


/"<HII,D  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l|  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
H.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

/CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE 

I,  American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
-  of   Infant   Mortality.      1211   Cathedral   St., 
Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.     Knipp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing  ; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS  — National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibit    Association,    200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Charles  F.  1'owli- 
son,  Gen.  Sec'y.  Bulletins  covering  Organization, 
Cost,   Construction,   Floor   1'lans,   Publicity,   Ex- 
plainers, Program,     Uesults,     etc.       Will  assist 
cities    in    organization    and    direction.      Exhibit 
material  to  loan. 

NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIA- 
TION—250  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object :  To  have  the  kindergarten  es- 
tablished in  every  public  school.  Four  million 
children  in  the  United  States  are  now  without 
this  training.  Furnishes  Bulletins,  Exhibits, 
Lecturers,  Advice  and  Information.  Works  for 
adequate  legislation  and  for  a  wider  Interest  in 
this  method  of  increasing  intelligence  and  re- 
ducing crime.  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

CHILD  HELPING — Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.   ISO  East 
22d    St..    New    York.      Printed    matter   and 
counsel    by    correspondence    relative    to    Institu- 
tions   for    children,    child    placing,    Infant    mor- 
tality,    care     of     crippled     children,     Juvenile 
Courts,    etc. 


Health 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and   proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental     Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for   pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice In  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,    Exec.    Sec..    203    E.    27th    St.,      New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into   a    National    Department   of   Health    to   In- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfield,    M.D..    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

RACE  BETTERMENT—  National         Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.     Regeneration 
of   Race   through   eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting     exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.     Official   Proceedings  first  conference, 
650   pages,    now   ready,   $2.00.      Addn.ss   Secre- 
tary, Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING — Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N.   Exec.   Sec.,   54   East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE,  Inc.,E.  E. 
Rittenhouse,    Pres.       Gives    life  extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.     1 
$3.00   a   year ;     Service    No.   2     $5.00    a     year. 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations,    In- 
spection  service,    and    health   bulletins   on    dis- 
ease  prevention.      Head   office    25     West    45th 
St.,  New  Yort  City,    'phone — Bryant  1997 — 1998. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Pdblic  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  Sec'y.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    105    West    40th    St., 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six     educational      pamphlets.      lOc 
each.     Quarterly   Journal,   devoted   to  sex   <>Hu 
cation,    $1.00    per   year.      Dues — Active,    $2.00 : 
Contributing,   $5.00 ;   Sustaining,   $10.00.    Mem- 
bership   includes    current   and    subsequent    liter- 
ature.    Maintains   lecture  bureau. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  W.  4(»th 
St.,  New  York.  Div.  Offices:  Chicago,  Mc- 
Cormick  Bldg. ;  San  Francisco,  Phelan  Bldg. 
Full  Information  on  request.  Individual  and 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 


/'"'ANCER — American  Society  for  the  Control 
lj     of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis     E.     Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To   disseminate    knowledge    concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 


Recreation 


SOURCES    OF    INFORMATION    ON   REC- 
REATION-^A  classified,  list  jOf   sijroirtcant 
publications  on  -repreation.  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.         Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  also  ii  - 
eluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Rec- 
reation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  2f 
Street,  New  York   City. 


T3ECREATION— Playground  and  Recreat! 
fV.  Association    of    America,    1    Madlsjn    Av 

^  New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, ' 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine,  The  Playground,  $2  a  year. 


A  RECREATION    SURVEY    OF    SPRING- 
FIELD,    ILLINOIS— The   printed   report 
deals  with  •  the  Basis  of  Public  Concern 
In  Recreation ;   Recreation   through   the  Homes,    ^ 
Schools,  and  Parks ;   Commercial    Amusements ;  X 
Athletics,  and  Pageants.     It  cpntains  plans  for 
school  yard  development  and  a  recreation  pro- 
gram   for    the    city.      Price    25    cents.      Depart 
ment   of   Recreation.   Russell    Sage    Foundation, 
130  East  22nd   Street.   New  York  City. 


Settlements 


SETTLEMENTS — National  Federation  of 
^  Settlements.  Develops  broad  forms  of  com- 
parative study  and  concerted  action  In  city, 
state,  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok  :  seeks  the 
higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life.  Robert  A.  Woods,  Sec..  20 
Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


lONGS    FOR    THE    HULL    HOUSE 
QUARTER  CENTURY 

ON  SEPTEMBER  18,  1914,  twenty- 
live     years     had     elapsed     since    Jane 
V.ddams    and    Ellen    Gates    Starr    had 
Dved  into  the  "fine  old,  house"  at  the 
jrner  of  Polk  and  Halsted,  which  has 
DW  become  the  widely  known  and  well- 
eloved   Hull   House.     In   the   autumn, 
liere   was,   however,    in   the   minds   of 
liss  Addams,  the  trustees  and  residents 
of  Hull  House  little  desire  for  anything 
the  nature  of  a  celebration.     Bowed 
the  sense  of   the  war  tragedy   and 
nder  the  shadow  of  the  illness  of  her 
';>se   friend  Mrs.  Louise  de  Koven  no 
ought  of  a  jubilation  could  be  enter- 
lined. 

In  memory,  however,  of  the  years' 
abor  and  effort,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
:ord  the  ending  of  this  quarter-centen- 
lial  by  publishing  five  Hull  House 
Songs  composed  by  one  of  the  earliest 
residents.  They  are  fully  described  by 
Miss  Addams  in  the  foreword  of  the 
booklet  as  follows: 

"On  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
Hull  House  published  this  group  of 
songs  composed  by  Miss  Eleanor  Smith, 
for  many  years  the  director  of  its  Music 
School,  considering  it  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  settlement  to  phrase  in  music 
the  widespread  social  compunctions  of 
our  day. 

"Four  of  the  songs  were  written  at 
various  times  in  response  to  public  ef- 
forts in  which  the  residents  of  Hull 
louse  were  much  absorbed — the  protec- 
ion  of  sweat-shop  workers,  the  aboli- 
:ion  of  child  labor,  the  relief  of  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  during  a  great 
strike,  and  the  movement  for  grant- 
ing votes  to  women.  We  believe  that 
all  of  the  songs  in  this  collection  ful- 
fill the  highest  mission  in  music,  first 
in  giving  expression  to  the  type  of  emo- 
tional experience  which  quickly  tends 
to  get  beyond  words,  and  second  in  af- 
fording an  escape  from  the  unnecessary 
disorder  of  actual  life  into  the  wider  re- 
gion of  the  spirit  which,  under  the  laws 
of  a  great  art,  may  be  filled  with  an 
austere  beauty  and  peace. 

"The  last  song,  a  prayer  to  be  saved 
from  the  eternal  question  as  to  whether 
in  any  real  sense  the  world  is  governed 
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in  the  interest  of  righteousness,  voices 
the  doubt  which  so  inevitably  dogs  the 
footsteps  of  all  those  who  venture  into 
the  jungle  of  social  wretchedness.  Be- 
cause old-fashioned  songs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  religion  and  patriot- 
ism, chiefly  expressed  the  essentially  in- 
dividualistic emotions  of  love,  hope  or 
melancholy,  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more 
imperative  that  socialized  emotions 
should  also  find  musical  expression,  if 
the  manifold  movements  of  our  con- 
temporaries are  to  have  the  inspiration 
and  solace  they  so  obviously  need." 

Copies  of  these  songs  have  been  wide- 
ly distributed,  but  it  seemed  also  fitting 
for  old  residents  and  friends  to  hear 
them  together.  Consequently,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  February  14,  there  gath- 
ered at  Hull  House  many  who  had  lived 
and  worked  there  during  these  wonder- 
years  of  service  and  revelation  to  hear 
students  from  the  Music  School  sing 
the  compositions  of  their  brilliant 
teacher. 


Hull  House  Songs 


Sketch    from   the  cover  of  the  booklet 


FOR  A  PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF 
NEUTRAL  NATIONS 

"WHAT  CAN  A  few  men  and 
women,  atop  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago, do  to  stop  the  war  and  bring 
peace  to  the  world?" 

Over  and  over  again  this  challenge 
arose,  now  to  search  the  spirit  and  then 
to  restrain  the  expression  of  those  re- 
sponding to  "an  urgent  call  in  a  world 
emergency  for  nation-wide  concerted 
action."  There  were  over  300  persons 
who  registered  the  localities  and  the 
constituencies,  which  for  the  most  part 
they  were  delegated  to  represent.  They 
came  from  as  far  east  as  Massachusetts 
and  as  far  west  as  Idaho,  Chicago  dele- 
gates being  a  small  minority. 

Still  more  widely  separated  were 
these  delegates  in  their  representative 
capacity,  coming  from  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  conservative  churches,  as  also 
from  such  radical  movements  as  the 
National  Socialist  Party  and  the  Politi- 
cal Equality  League;  from  capitalized 
mercantile  interests  and  international 
trade  unions;  from  state  civic  federa- 
tions and  the  association  of  fraternal 
orders;  from  influential  newspapers  and 
over  thirty  universities  and  colleges; 
from  state  and  municipal  governments 
and  from  many  peace  societies;  from 
both  the  native  and  foreign-born  sturdy 
stocks  of  our  population. 

The  two  wonders  of  the  war — unity 
of  national  spirit  and  the  mobilization 
of  resources  at  command — seemed  about 
to  be  born  again  as  the  children  of 
peace.  Although  not  without  travail 
of  spirit  over  the  humbling  complexities 
and  magnitude  of  well-nigh  world-wide 
war,  these  representatives  of  diverse 
classes,  races,  and  points  of  view  be- 
came one  in  spirit  under  the  pressure 
for  peace,  and  grew  stronger  as  they 
became  conscious  of  the  resources 
which  peace  held  in  reserve. 

Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer  of  Hun- 
gary, who  voices  the  silenced  protest 
of  women  against  whom  the  war  is 
waging,  reminded  these  few  emissaries 
of  peace  that  those  responsible  for 
starting  the  war  were  far  fewer.  She 
plead  with  Americans  to  lead  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  peaceful  peo- 
ple to  make  their  stand  against  war. 
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1  f  anything  were  needed  to  re-empha- 
size her  stirring  appeal  from  the  deso- 
lated war  zones,  it  was  not  lacking  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  war  correspond- 
ent's gruesome  report  of  what  he  saw 
of  suffering  motherhood,  outraged 
womanhood,  and  desolated  childhood  in 
the  wake  of  the  ravaging  armies. 

Aside  from  these  few  realistic  sens- 
ings  of  what  war  really  is  energy  and 
effort  were  concentrated  upon  any  hope 
or  plan  of  saving  to  the  world  the  loss- 
es it  is  suffering,  toward  such  a  peace 
as  would  not  be  provocative  of  war,  but 
would  establish  a  reasonable  basis  for 
international  relationships  under  which 
mankind  might  live  in  peace  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Proposals  to  these  ends,  suggested  by 
speakers  on  the  two  days'  program  and 
in  the  incisive  discussions  from  the 
floor,  ranged  all  the  way  from  insist- 
ence upon  the  creation  of  public  opin- 
ion by  nation-wide  peace  propaganda 
to  an  immediate  call  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  a  conference 
of  neutral  nations.  Carefully  planned 
efforts  toward  both  these  ends  elicited 
hearty  support. 

Very  distinct  notes  were  struck  for 
womanhood  and  for  labor's  internation- 
alism. For  women  it  was  said  incisive- 
.'  ly  yet  bluntly  that  they  demanded  no 
concealment ;  that  they  were  determined 
to  confront  the  civilization  of  men  with 
a  challenge  such  as  men  had  never  met 
before.  Women  were  bound  now  to 
find  out  "what  is  the  value  of  the  life 
to  which  they  give  birth,  what  the  flower 
of  civilization  really  is."  They  will 
know  why  they  should  go  on  "demanding 
the  purity  of  motherhood  and  father- 
hood, why  they  should  ;go  on  with  the 
struggle  to  humanize  boyhood  arid  make 
girlhood  chaste,  why  they  shduld  re- 
duce infant  mortality  if  it  all  comes  to 
this — if  the  man's  world  is  organized 
ultimately  for  death 'and  destruction. 

Both  trade  unionists  and  Socialists 
insisted  that  their  internationalism  was 
not  only  surviving  the  war,  but  would 
come  out  of  it  stronger  than  ever. 
Speaking  for  the  Seamen's  Union  as 
the  most  international  of  all  trade 
unions,  its  vice-president  cited  the  fact 
that  British  union  seamen  are  provid- 
ing shelter,  home  comforts,  and  fellow- 
ship for  the  German  sailor's  who  are 
prisoners  of  war; 

k  Undaunted  by  the  suspension  of  re- 

!jL.  lationships  by  war,  American  Socialists 
are  working  with  others  as  never  be- 
fore for  the  neutrality  and  the  peace- 
ful international  relationships  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

The  churches,  too,  spurred  rather 
than  dismayed  by  the  failure  of  ec- 
clesiastical influences  abroad  to  deter  or 
protest  against  the  war,  are  rallying  all 
their  forces  for  peace. 

In  review  of  all  these  and  many  more 
reserves  of  peace,  these  few  representa- 
tives of  the  great  silent  majorities,  did 


The  Platform 

This  convention  believes  that  the 
following  principles  must  find  ac- 
ceptance among  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments to  insure  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  and  to  this  end 
it  recommends  a  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion of  them: 

1.  Foreign    policies    of    nations 
should  not   be   aimed   at   creating 
alliances  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  the   "balance   of  power," 
but  should  be  directed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "concert  of  na- 
tions," with — 

An  international  court  or  courts 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes 
between  nations; 

An  international  congress,  with 
legislative  and  administrative  pow- 
ers over  international  affairs,  and 
with  permanent  committees  in 
place  of  present  secret  diplomacy; 

An  international  police  force; 

The  embodiment  in  internation- 
al law  of  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tercourse as  the  sanction  and  en- 
forcement of  international  obliga- 
tions. 

2.  The    gradual    reduction    and 
final  abolition   of  national  arma- 
ments    should     be     accomplished 
upon   the  adoption  of  this  peace 
program  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
nations,  or  by  nations  of  sufficient 
power  to  ensure  protection  to  those 
disarmed.     Such  reduction  should 
be  graduated    in    each    nation  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  disarma- 
ment effected  in  other  nations,  and 
should  be  progressive  until  com- 
plete abolition  is  finally  attained. 

j.  The  '  manufacture  of  •  arma- 
ments for  private  profit  should  be 
prohibited,  and  the  export  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  from  one  country 
to  another  should  be  directly  un- 
der governmental  control. 

4.  The     protection     of    private 
property   at  sea,   of  neutral  com- 
merce    and     of     communications 
should  be  secured  by  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the    seas    and  of  such 
maritime  trade  routes  as  the  Dar- 
danelles,  the   Panama    and   Suez 
Canals. 

5.  National     and     international 
action  should  be  aimed  at  the  re- 
moval   of    inequitable    trade    bar- 
riers and  other  more  fundamental 
economic  causes  of  war. 

6.  The  democracies  of  the  world 
should  be  extended  and  reinforced 
by  general  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  and  of 
universal   adult   suffrage. 

7.  No  province  should  be  trans- 
ferred  from    one   government    to 
another    without    the    consent    of 
the  population  of  such  province. 

8.  No  treaty,  alliance,  or  other 
arrangement    should     be     entered 
upon   by   any   nation,   unless  rati- 
fied by  the  representatives  of  the 
people;    treaties   for  securing   de- 
lay  before  commencing  hostilities 
and  adequate  machinery  for  insur- 
ing democratic  control  of  foreign 
policies  should  be  created. 


not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  both  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  world.  Jane  Addams,  whc 
presided  over  the  conference  and  wh( 
was  chosen  as  president  of  the  Nationa 
Peace  Federation  permanently  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  propaganda  anc 
federate  the  forces  for  peace,  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  delegation  chargec 
with  presenting  the  petition  and  th« 
platform  adopted  by  the  meeting,  to  tht 
President  and  people  of  the  United  j 
States. 

The  petition  for  a  conference  of  neu- 
tral nations  read  as  follows: 

"This  national  convention  of  men  and  ; 
women  of  the  United  States,  assembled 
in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  : 
Emergency  Peace  Federation,  recog- 
nizes the  wisdom  of  the  attitude  of  neu- 
trality toward  the  European  war,  so 
carefully  maintained  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  believes  that 
the  time  has  now  come  for  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  neutrality  by  a  con- 
ference of  neutral  nations  called  to 
consider  the  existing  international  situa- 
tion. 

"The  organization  of  modern  society 
has  made  nations  so  interdependent 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  two  na- 
tions to  wage  war  without  imposing  suf- 
fering on  all  the  nations  and  outraging 
the  universal  sense  of  humanity.  No 
nation  can  declare  war  upon  another 
nation  without'  thereby  in  some  meas- 
ure declaring  war  upon  all  other  nations. 

"We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
shall  immediately  call  a  conference  of 
the  neutral  nations  of  the  world.  Such 
a  conference  should  mediate,  with  arm- 
istice if  possible,  without  armistice  if 
necessary,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
endanger  the  neutrality  of  the  neutral 
nations;  it  should  constitute  a  voluntary 
court  of  continuous  mediation,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  war  should  last;  it  should 
invite  suggestions  of  settlement  from 
each  of  the  warring  nations  and  submit 
to  all  of  them  simultaneously  reason- 
able proposals,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples: 

"1.  That  peace  must  not  mean  humil- 
iation to  any  nation ; 

"2.  That  it  must  not  involve  compro- 
mise which  might  result  in  a  renewal  of  ^ 
the  war. 

"Such  a  conference  should  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  prevent  any  of  the 
neutral  nations  from  becoming  involved 
in  the  present  war." 

The  following  resolution  against  in- 
creased preparation  for  war  was  adopt- 
ed: 

"Whereas,  the  experience  of  Europe 
has  demonstrated  that  increased  arma- 
ments and  'preparedness'  for  war  can- 
not give  national  security,  but  leads 
logically  and  inevitably  to  war, 

"Resolved,  that  this  conference  protest 
against  the  present  untimely  agitation 
in  our  country  for  increased  prepara- 
tion for  war,  which  increase  would  be 
viewed  in  certain  quarters  as  a  menace, 
and  would  tend  to  forfeit  that  confi- 
dence which  is  our  highest  credential 
for  peaceful  offices  and  mediation." 
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THE  CHARITY  VISITOR  CALLS  AT 
DAVE  JENKINS'  HOME 


MOTHER  DEAD,  FATHER  DRINKING. 
CHILDREN     NEGLECTED 


THE   CITY    NURSE   REPORTS   THE 
MOTHER     DIED    OF     TUBERCULOSIS 


••i^—  I. 

"Out  of  the  Depths^ 


The  Story  of 
Dave  Jenkins 
of  Mud  Court 


JUS'J"  how  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
deals  with  a  family  in  distress  has  been  pic- 
tured in  a  series  of  seventy  striking  photo- 
graphs used  as  a  stereopticon  accompaniment 
to  a  lecture.  These  "motionless  but  moving  pic- 
tures" were  taken  by  the  Cleveland  Federation  for 
Charity  and  Philanthropy. 

The  scenario  is  called  Out  of  the  Depths,  or  the 
Tale  of  a  Modern  Samaritan.  At  the  start,  the  As- 
sociated Charities'  visitor  calls,  upon  report  of  an 
insurance  agent  that  "Dave  Jenkins"  is  behind  in 
his  insurance  premiums,  is  drinking  heavily  and 
is  neglecting  his  three  motherless  children. 

But  before  she  calls,  she  finds  by  telephoning  the 
Charities  Clearing  House  that  the  City  Tuberculosis 
Dispensary  and  the  Juvenile  Court  have  had  deal- 
ings with  the  family.  From  them  she  learns  that 
the  mother  died  of  tuberculosis  and  that  the  father 
has  been  in  court  for  non-support  of  his  family. 

Her  call  reveals  the  house  unsanitary  and  in  a 
bad  neighborhood,  the  children  poorly  dressed  and 
ill- fed.  Interviews  with  Dave's  last  employer  show 
him  lazy,  with  the  corner  policemen  show  him  un- 
ruly, and  with  the  elder  girl's  teacher  show  her 
disobedient  and  inattentive. 

Food  is  immediately  provided,  and  clothes  for  the 
children.  And  then  the  Associated  Charities, 
through  its  district  committee,  starts  rolling  the  ball 
of  co-operative  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  family. 

The  Babies'  Dispensary  examines  the  sickly 
youngest,  prescribes  for  it  and  instructs  the  elder 
daughter,  sixteen,  in  its  care.  A  visiting  house- 
keeper calls  to  teach  her  how  to  cook  and  keep 
house,  and  secures  admission  for  the  other  daughter 
to  a  sewing  class.  And  the  agent  of  the  Humane 
Society  has  a  talk  with  the  father  which  convinces 
him  that  he  must  work  and  care  for  his  family  or 
suffer  severe  consequences. 

Dave  is  convinced  and — skipping  many  intermedi- 
ate incidents — takes  the  job  the  visitor  has  found 
him,  makes  good  at  it  and  moves  to  a  good  house. 
One  of  the  later  pictures  shows  the  new  home. 
-Mary  has  decked  it  with  curtains  of  her  own  mak- 
ing. Grace  is  cooking  an  appetizing  meal  and  the 
now  frisky  baby  is  crowing  on  the  knees  of  his  re- 
formed father. 


MAY,    THE    SECOND    DAUGHTER, 
INSTALLED  IN  A  SEWING  CLASS 


THE      HUMANE      AGENT      CON- 
VINCES DAVE   HE   MUST  BRACE  UP 


OF    HIS    NEW    HOME 
HE  SHOWS  THE  VISITOR  THE  SITK 


GRACE,  THE  OLDER  GIRL,  AND   THE   BABY,   ARE  TAKEN   TO  THE 

BABIES'  DISPENSARY,  WHERE  THE  BABY  is  EXAMINED  AND  PRE- 
SCRIBED  FOR,  AND  GRACE  INSTRUCTED  IN   ITS  CARE 


DAVE  BACK  ON  THE  JOB  AGAIN  SUPPORTING  HIS  FAMILY. 
THE  FOREMAN  SAYS  HE  HAS  BECOME  A  STEADY  AND  CAPABI E 
WORKER.  "CASE  CLOSED" 
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SHALL  SING  SING  GO,  OR  GO  ON 
FOREVER? 

SING  SING  PRISON,  New  York's 
century-old  mausoleum  on  the  Hudson, 
condemned  time  and  again  as  unhealthy 
and  inhuman  and  declared  by  official  in- 
vestigating bodies  to  be  "not  fit  for  a 
pig  to  live  in,"  may  be  made  over ! 

But  how?  By  pitching  it  head  first, 
or  rather  cell  block  first,  into  the  river 
and  moving  its  inmates  to  a  farm  in- 
dustrial prison  somewhere  in  the  coun- 
try ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Sing  Sing  is  to  be 
made  over  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
cell  block  for  its  whole  population,  mod- 
ern and  sanitary,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  one  and  to  cost  between  $500,- 

000  and  $700,000.    That,  at  least,  is  the 
gist  of  a  proposal  now  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

Meanwhile  everybody  with  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  with  modern  penology 
is  urging  the  legislators  not  to  listen 
to  the  suggestion.  The  slogan,  "Sing 
Sing  must  go,"  still  foretells  the  fate 
of  that  archaic  institution,  they  insist. 
Their  efforts  culminated  last  week  in  a 
joint  hearing  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Women's  Department  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  the  state 
Prison  Commission,  and  divers  uncon- 
nected individuals  went  to  Albany  to 
protest. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Sing  Sing's 
new  warden,  was  foremost  among  those 
who  do  not  want  the  prison  perpetuated 
on  its  present  site. 

"All  its  buildings  are  out-of-date  ex- 
cept the  new  power  house,"  said  War- 
den Osborne.  "If  you  start  to  make  it 
over  by  building  a  new  cell  block,  you 
will  eventually  have  to  build  new  shops 
and  administration  buildings  also.  You 
will  be  starting  on  a  course  that  will  cost 
millions  of  dollars.  Give  me  a  farm  and 

1  will  build  a  new  prison  to  house  1,000 
people  at  a  cost  of  $1,011,000.     I  will 
establish  a  tent  colony  for  300  prisoners 
from  Sing  Sing  to  build  the  new  prison 
structures." 

Besides  being  told  again  that  the  site 
of  Sing  Sing,  just  above  tide  water,  has 
been  declared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  be  essentially  unsanitary,  the 
legislators  at  the  hearing  were  reminded 
'  that  the  whole"  trend  of  modern  prison 
construction  is  against  the  use  of  the 
cell  block.  The  farm  industrial  prison  on 
wide  acreage,  providing  opportunity  for 
varied  occupations,  fresh  air,  and  the  use 
of  the  honor  system,  is  the  best  type  of 
prison  known  today,  they  were  told. 

A  bill  has  been  drafted  directing  that 
an  800-acre  tract  in  Dutchess  County  be 
used  for  a  modern  prison  and  prison 
farm  to  accommodate  2,000  prisoners 
and  that  the  warden  of  Sing  Sing  be  put 
in  charge  of  it.  This  bill  which  it  is 
expected  will  he  introduced  soon  and 


which  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  favors,  directs  that  after  June  30. 
1916,  Sing  Sing  shall  be  used  only  as  a 
place  of  temporary  detention. 

The  hearing  was  not  entirely  a  suc- 
cess. Only  half  a  dozen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  two  committees 
were  present.  A  ray  of  hope  came 
afterwards  when  Governor  Whitman 
said  to  the  delegation:  "The  principle 
of  the  farm  industrial  prison  versus 
the  building  of  a  new  cell  block  at  Sing 
Sing  is  not  debatable." 

But  the  ray  was  partially  clouded 
when  he  added:  "The  only  doubt  in  my 
mind  is  as  to  which  is  more  economi- 
cal." 

VARIOUS  AND  SUNDRY   ODD 
JOBS  FOR  THE  IDLE 

NOT  ALL  THE  need  nor  all  the 
determination  to  meet  unemployment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  big  cities,  whose 
relief  measures  have  been  reported  in 
different  issues  of  THE  SURVEY. 

From  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  of  20,000 
population,  comes  a  report  of  energetic 
creation  of  public  work.  First,  the  town 
greatly  increased  the  force  of  street 
cleaners.  Then  the  county  decided  to 
raze  immediately  the  court  house  what 
was  to  be  rebuilt  during  the  coming 
summer.  It  will  probably  cost  more  to 
do  the  work  now  than  in  summer,  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  extra  expenditure  was 
justified.  Men  are  employed  in  three 
shifts,  each  shift  working  two  days  a 
week. 

Meanwhile  the  United  Relief  Society 
is  selling  tickets  in  denominations  of  five 
cents  to  citizens  with  odd  jobs  to  be 
done.  These  citizens  apply  to  the  society 
for  help  and  a  man  or  woman  is  as- 
signed. The  tickets  are  redeemable  at 
certain  lodging  houses  and  restaurants. 

Superior,  Wis.,  took  advantage  of  a 
technicality  to  help  its  unemployed.  The 
city  itself  decided  to  do  a  piece  of  sewer 
construction.  The  charter  provides  that 
such  work  must  be  let  by  contract;  but 
if  bids  are  too  high  the  city  may  reject 
them.  It  rejected  the  bids  on  this  job 
and  when  it  announced  that  it  would  do 
the  work  itself,  some  200  heads  of  fam- 
ilies applied  for  work.  Those  who  could 
not  be  used  on  the  sewer  job  were  put 
to  work  clearing  a  thousand-acre  tract 
of  land  on  the  edge  of  town.  Promin- 
ent business  men  signed  a  bond  of  $10,- 
000  to  back  up  the  city  commissioners  in 
the  event  that  taxpayers  should  bring 
suit  alleging  that  the  city  had  no  right 
to  do  such  work. 

Governor  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  has 
appointed  a  State  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment, which  announces  that  its  main 
object  will  be  to  hasten  work  on  public 
contracts  that  are  on  the  program  for 
1915,  and  induce  private  employers  to 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  their  work. 

Interesting  features  are  developing  in 
some  of  the  big-city  campaigns  to  de- 
crease unemployment  Mayor  Baker  of 


Cleveland  set  aside  February  4  as  the 
day  when  every  person  receiving  wages, 
salary  or  income  would  be  asked  to  do- 
nate one  day's  receipts  to  a  fund  for 
those  out  of  work. 

In  New  York  city  policemen  have 
been  made  use  of  in  a  way  that  may  re- 
veal possibilities  of  a  larger  social  ser- 
vice than  the  apprehension  of  law-break- 
ers. First,  a  census  of  unemployed  men 
with  families  was  made  by  order  of  the 
police  commissioner.  Ten  thousand  were 
found.  Then  the  bluecoats  were  set  to 
work  to  find  jobs.  They  went  from 
house  to  house  and  from  store  to  store 
asking  men  to  sign  their  names  to  prom- 
ises to  pay  ten  cents  or  more  a  week  to 
men  who  would  sweep  sidewalks  and  do 
other  odd  jobs.  As  soon  as  the  sub- 
scriptions from  four  streets  surround- 
ing one  block  amounted  to  a  weekly  in- 
come of  $10  or  so,  a  man  with  a  family 
living  in  the  neighborhood  was  assigned 
to  the  work.  Within  a  few  days  work 
had  been  found  for  300  men. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  on  the  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House  in  New  York,  which 
provides  shelter  for  homeless  men  and 
women  and  has  little  contact  with  unem- 
ployed heads  of  families,  has  been  slight- 
ly decreasing.  Superintendent  Whiting 
attributes  this  to  the  success  of  municipal 
and  private  agencies  in  relieving  need 
throughout  the  city.  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
commissioner  of  immigration,  who  is  ac- 
commodating 600  or  700  men  a  night  on 
Ellis  Island,  denies  that  the  situation  is 
anywhere  near  being  taken  care  of. 

In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a  city  of  60,000, 
the  demand  on  the  charitable  societies, 
at  first  more  than  doubled,  has  been 
reduced  as  the  result  of  emergency 
measures.  The  city  appropriated  $10,- 
000  for  street  work  to  be  given  to  resi- 
dent married  men  out  of  employment, 
and  the  office  of  the  county  judge  added 
$7,500  to  this  amount.  Men  are  given 
work  three  days  out  of  each  week. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Koko- 
mo,  Ind.,  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  legal 
difficulties  by  the  passage  of  a  law  af- 
fecting the  whole  state.  This  measure 
provides  that  the  circuit  court  of  each 
county  shall  appoint  an  unemployed  ser- 
vice commission  for  each  of  the  classi- 
fied cities  within  its  circuit,  designating 
one  of  these  commissions  to  act  for  the 
county  at  large.  V/henever  a  commis- 
sion determines  an  "emergency  of  un- 
employment" to  exist,  it  shall  so  report 
to  the  common  council,  and  this  body 
shall  authorize  the  board  of  public 
works  to  proceed  with  contemplated  im- 
provements without  receiving  competi- 
tive bids. 

The  Unemployed  Service  Commission 
shall  meanwhile  register  the  unemployed 
and  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
most  in  need.  The  wage  paid  may  not 
be  more  than  twenty  cents  per  day  lower 
than  the  standard  rate.  If  the  execution 
of  the  law  is  abused,  the  commission 
may  declare  the  emergency  at  an  end. 
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THE  CONTENTIONS  of  those  who 
believe  in  minimum  wage  laws  were  held 
up  to  scorn  and  summarily  disposed  of 
by  most  of  the  speakers  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  in  New 
York  city  last  week. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Edson,  of  the  California 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  was  the 
one  scheduled  speaker  who  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  such  legislation.  She 
gave  figures  to  show  that  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  at  least,  none  of  the  threatened 
bad  results  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion were  taking  place.  In  twenty-five 
of  the  largest  mercantile  stores  of  Wash- 
ington the  number  of  girls  paid  less  than 
$10  a  week  has  dropped  this  last  year 
t'rom  1,920  to  566,  and  only  five  of  them 
get  less  than  $6.  More  significant,  the 
number  of  those  who  earn  from  $12.50 
to  $35  has  increased  from  950  to  1,039. 
Eighty-seven  more  women  are  employed 
than  last  year.  In  Oregon,  there  were 
8  per  cent  less  women  on  the  payrolls, 
but  the  drop  in  business  due  to  depres- 
sion, was  12  per  cent. 

Unmoved  by  Mrs.  Edson's  figures,  the 
speakers  who  followed  based  most  of 
their  objections  on  the  contention  that 
the  minimum  wage  would  "horizontal- 
ize"  earnings  and  tend  to  become  a 
maximum. 

A.  Parker  Nevin,  counsel  for  the 
manufacturers,  thought  that  while  wage 
legislation  might  be  socially  desirable,  it 
was  economically  unsound,  was  purely  a 
speculative  expedient,  and  "just  a  little 

»  repugnant  to  him." 
Speaking  as  counsel  for  the  same  as- 
sociation, Walter  Drew  confessed  to 
"considerable  sympathy"  for  the  work- 
ingman's  standpoint,  and  feared  for  him 
if  the  bargaining  power  were  taken  out 
of  his  hand  and  given  over  to  the  state. 

Hugh  Frayne,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  declared  that  the  union 
minimum  was  at  least  twice  what  the 
state  proposed  to  establish. 

In  rebuttal,  Mrs.  Edson  twitted  the 
Easterners  who  were  so  afraid  of  their 
government.  "In  the  West,"  said  she, 
"we  own  our  own  government;  and  if 
the  legislators  betray  the  people,  the 
people  call  them  to  account  in  short 
.  order." 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  opponents 
of  wage  legislation  had  so  free  a  field 
was  that  the  Consumers'  League  of  New 
York  city  had  drafted  most  of  the  pro- 
ponents for  its  annual  meeting  held  the 
same  afternoon.  The  league  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  minimum  wage 
bill  now  before  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  has  called  upon  the 
•committee  now  considering  the  reduction 
of  telephone  rates  to  consumers  in  New 
York  to  defer  recommendations  until  in- 
formation concerning  wages  paid  its 
women  employes  shall  have  been  made 
public 


WO  VIEWS  ON  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 
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AN    AWFUL    BLOT 


LABOR    BILLS    PENDING    IN   TWENTY-SEVEN 
STATE  LEGISLATURES 


INTEREST  IN  child  labor  legisla- 
tion this  winter  is  divided  between  the 
Palmer-Owen  federal  bill  (which  passed 
the  House  on  February  15  by  a  large  ma- 
jority) and  state  bills  in  twenty-seven 
legislatures. 

In  a  few  states  such  as  Alabama, 
the  Carolinas,  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa,  and  Texas,  the  state  bills 
have  included  one  or  more  of  the  ele- 
mentary provisions  of  the  federal  bill 
— 14-year  limit  in  factories,  8-hour  day 
and  no  night  work  under  16  years,  and 
16-year  limit  in  mines.  These  states 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  hottest  cam- 
paigns in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  merit 
of  the  points  at  issue  is  beyond  discus- 
sion. 

The  Alabama  bill  has  passed  with  a 
14-year  limit,  gained  only  after  sacrific- 
ing the  8-hour  day,  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  will  have  taken  final 
action  before  this  appears,  but  the  other 
bills  will  probably  still  be  pending. 

Several  states  are  considering  street 
work  provisions  of  which  the  necessity 
is  not  so  generally  recognized,  although 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
other  social  agencies  have  been  saying 
for  years  that  there  is  every  reason 
why  street  work  should  be  quite  as  strict- 
ly regulated  as  factory  work.  A  14-year 
limit  for  newsboys  and  bootblacks  is 
pending  in  6  states,  and  a  12-year  limit 
in  2  states.  More  obvious  is  the  need 
of  a  16  or  an  18-year  limit  for  girls  in 
street  work  which  all  these  bills  include. 


Illinois  is  proposing  a  16-year  limit 
for  all  work  during  the  school  term, 
Michigan  a  15-year  limit  the  year  round, 
and  5  states  an  18  or  21-year  limit  for 
night  messengers. 

Most  important  from  the  constructive 
side  are  the  bills  in  10  states  dealing 
with  the  issuance  of  work  permits,  in- 
cluding proof  of  age,  educational  qualifi- 
cations or  physical  examination,  or  all 
of  these  provisions. 

Look  for  your  state  in  the  following 
list  and  see  what  you  can  do  to  help: 

ALABAMA.— Weakley  bill,  spon 
sored  by  Alabama  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, passed  House  and  Senate  in  amend- 
ed form  with  11-hour  day,  60-hour  week. 
18-year  limit  for  night  messengers,  and 
12-year  limit  for  boys  in  stores  and  of 
fices  outside  of  large  cities. 

ARKANSAS.— Bill  repealing  8  sec 
tions  of  the  child  labor  law,  including  the 
14-year  limit,  8-hour  day,  night  work 
prohibition,  and  employment  certificate 
provisions,  passed  by  House. 

CALIFORNIA.— Bill  drafted  by 
California  Child  Labor  Committees  and 
introduced  by  Senator  Lyon  would  do 
away  with  exemptions  under  15  during 
school  hours  and  proposes  a  21-year 
limit  for  night  messengers. 

CONNECTICUT.— Three  bills  intro- 
duced: Street  trades:  12-year  limit  all 
street  occupations  in  cities  of  more  than 
25,000.  Permit  and  badge  under  16,  is- 
sued by  State  Board  of  Education  or  its 
agents.  Attendance  at  special  classes 
to  be  required  of  street  traders.  Par- 
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ent  or  guardian  held  responsible  for  vio- 
lations. Work  permits.  Educational 
requirements  raised  to  include  arithme- 
tic through  fractions.  Continuation 
schools.  Attendance  to  be  compulsory. 

DELAWARE.— Child  Labor  Commis- 
sion law  repealed.  Unpaid  Labor  Com- 
mission of  5  established,  one  from  each 
county  and  two  at  large,  to  be  appointed 
by  governor.  Commission  to  appoint 
one  inspector  and  one  assistant  to  en- 
force both  child  labor  and  10-hour  laws. 
No  representation  of  women  or  labor 
specified. 

IDAHO.— Shattuck  bill  failed.  Bill 
provided  12-year  limit  for  common  occu- 
pations; 9-hour  day  for  boys  under  16, 
girls  under  18;  10-year  limit  for  news- 
boys; 21-year  limit  for  night  mes- 
sengers; 18  and  16-year  limit  for  dan- 
gerous occupations. 

ILLINOIS.— Committee  on  Social 
Legislation  will  introduce  bill  proposing 
a  16-year  limit  during  school  term,  14- 
year  limit  during  vacations;  work  per- 
mits under  18;  8-hour  day  for  boys  un- 
der 16,  girls  under  18;  and  no  night 
work,  except  girls  16-18  on  stage  at 
night;  vacation  permits  14-16;  21-year 
limit  for  night  messengers;  medical  in- 
spection of  children  under  18  in  any 
establishment. 

INDIANA.— Pierce  bill,  sponsored  by 
Indiana  Children's  Bureau,  defeated  in 
House.  Provided  14-year  limit  for  boys, 
18  for  girls  in  street  trades  in  cities  of 
25,000  or  more,  except  delivering  news- 
papers and  other  articles  to  homes  and 
business  places.  Selling  prohibited  8 
p.  m.-5  a.  m.  under  16  and  during  school 
hours.  Judkins  bill,  14-year  limit  with- 
out present  cannery  exemption,  and  10- 
year  limit  for  newsboys.  Still  pending. 

IOWA.— Iowa.  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  had  bill  introduced  to  extend  14- 
year  limit  to  stables,  garages,  and  street 
trades  (16-year  limit  8  p.  m.-6  a.  m.  in 
cities  of  10,000)  ;  abolishes  present  ex- 
emption of  establishments  employing 
less  than  8  persons;  limits  hours  under 
16  to  8  per  day.  Provides  for  work  per- 
mits according  to  the  standard  of  the  uni- 
form law  (proof  of  age  is  now  required 
of  employer  upon  demand  of  inspector), 
and  fixes  16-year  limit  for  mines,  hotels, 
bowling  alleys  and  pool  rooms.  18-year 
limit  for  night  messengers. 

MAINE. — Bill  introduced  by  Maine 
Child  Labor  Committee  extending  14- 
year  limit  to  other  occupations  besides 
factories;  providing  8-hour  day  and  no 
night  work  under  16;  16-year  limit  for 
specified  dangerous  occupations;  work 
permits  (uniform  child  labor  law)  ;  14- 
year  limit  for  boys,  18-year  limit  for 
girls  in  street  trades,  16-year  limit  for 
boys  7  p.  m.-6  a.  m. 

.  MASSACHUSETTS.— Bill  intro- 
duced to  amend  hours  of  women  by 
permitting  employment  until  12  mid- 
night in  extraordinary  emergencies, .  to 
be  determined  by  State  Board  of  Health. 
Bill  introduced,  endorsed  by  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  provide  5-hour 
day  for  children  14  and  15,  and  require 
attendance  at  school  the  other  half. 

MICHIGAN.— Bin    to   be    introduced 


under  leadership  of  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  15-year  limit  com- 
mon occupations;  17-year  limit  mines 
and  specified  dangerous  occupations;  8- 
hour  day  and  no  night  work  under  18; 
work  permits  under  18  for  which  com- 
pletion of  6th  grade  and  examination 
for  physical  fitness  shall  be  required. 

MINNESOTA.— Street  trades  bill  to 
be  introduced,  providing  16-year  limit 
for  boys,  18-year  limit  for  girls,  ped- 
dling and  bootblacking ;  12-year  limit 
for  boys  selling  newspapers,  etc.;  work 
prohibited  7  p.  m.-6  a.  m.  Labor  in- 
spectors, police,  truant  officers,  and  ju- 
venile court  probation  officers  to  en- 
force. 

MISSOURI. — Senator  Kinney  has  in- 
troduced amendments  to  child  labor  law 
drafted  by  State  Committee  for  Social 
Legislation  and  endorsed  by  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Raises  educational 
requirement  to  6th  grade  and  makes 
physical  examination  obligatory;  street 
trades  regulation  to  be  strengthened  by 
requiring  permit  and  badge,  and  age  for 
boys  raised  from  10  to  12. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Bartlett  bill 
introduced  in  House,  providing  for  va- 
cation permits. 

NEW  YORK.—McNab  bill  (Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League)  referred  to 
Committee  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Pro- 
vides 8-hour  day,  44-hour  week  under 
16,  8-hour  day  48-hour  week  for  all 
women,  and  boys  under  18.  Thompson 
bill  introduced  in  Senate.  Exemptions 
of  hours  for  canneries,  allowing  work 
until  midnight,  and  7-day  week  during 
certain  period. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.— Weaver  bill, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Child 
Labor  Committee,  before  Senate.  Pro- 
poses 14-year  limit  for  factories,  mills, 
mines,  laundries,  garages,  and  places  of 
amusement;  8-hour  day  and  no  night 
work  under  16  in  same  occupations; 
16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations, 
to  be  specified  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  provision  for  employment  cer- 
tificates and  inspection.  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  introduced  inspection 
bill.  Compromise  may  be  necessary. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  —  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Association  Bills:  1.  Phipps 
bill,  introduced  in  Senate.  14-year  limit, 
any  occupation;  8-hour  day  and  no  night 
work  under  16;  16  and  18-year  limits  for 
dangerous  occupations,  to  be  determined 
by  Industrial  Board;  no  minor  to  be  em- 
ployed as  night  messenger;  14-year  limit 
for  boys,  18-year  limit  for  girls  in  street 
trades,  night  work  prohibited  8  p.  m.- 
6  a.  m.  under  16  for  boys,  18  for  girls. 
2.  Work  permit  bill,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Phipps.  General  employment  cer- 
tificates, required  14-16,  completion  of 
6th  grade,  certificate  of  physical  fitness, 
documentary  proof  of  age,  or  that  lack- 
ing, signed  statement  of  physician,  va- 
cation employment  certificates,  required 
12-16.  Evidence  of  age  and  certificate 
of  physical  fitness  required  as  for  gen- 
eral employment  certificates.  Hours  and 
occupations  to  be  designated  by  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Reynold's  bill,  introduced  in  House. 
14-year  limit  during  school  hours,  with 


special  permits  for  children  under  14 
and  between  14  and  16  outside  of  school 
hours,  exempting  them  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  act  except  those  relating 
to  dangerous  occupations;  10-hour  day 
with  2l/i  hours  overtime  permitted  on 
three  of  five  days  in  week  where  holi- 
day comes;  night  work  prohibited;  16 
and  18-year  limits  for  dangerous  occu- 
pations; street  trades,  boys  14,  girls  21; 
employment  certificates  require  docu- 
mentary proof  of  age  or  physician's 
statement,  certificate  of  physical  fitness, 
completion  of  5th  grade  (does  not  ap- 
ply to  foreign-born  children  who  have 
not  resided  in  the  U.  S.  before  they 
were  10  years  of  age). 

Becker  Bill,  introduced  in  House. 
Similar  to  Reynold's  bill,  except  that 
special  permits  would  be  issued  for  em- 
ployment during  summer  vacations  only. 

Another  bill  will  be  introduced  pro- 
viding for  system  of  continuation 
schools.  Joint  committee  hearing  on 
child  labor  bills  scheduled  for  March  9. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— Compulsory 
school  attendance  bill  drafted  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  Swearin- 
gen  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  has 
good  chance  of  passing.  It  applies  to 
all  children  6  to  14  and  provides  for 
appointment  of  attendance  officers,  but 
any  school  district  can  exempt  itself  by 
filing  petition  signed  by  majority  of 
qualified  electors  of  the  district.  Child 
labor  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Judge 
McCullough  (member  of  South  Caro- 
lina Child  Labor  Committee)  raising 
age  limit  for  employment  from  12  to  14. 

TEXAS. — Child  labor  and  compulsory 
education  bills,  sponsored  by  Texas  Child 
Labor  Committee,  pending.  Child  labor 
bill  would  extend  age  limit  to  other  oc- 
cupations and  limit  hours. 

UTAH.— Bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Wight,  providing  14-year  limit  dur- 
ing school  hours  for  factories,  stores, 
office  buildings,  boarding  houses  or  oth- 
er establishments  where  business  is 
transacted.  Certificates  required  under 
18,  and  provisions  for  enforcement.  Bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Thornley  includes 
tobacco  industry  among  those  prohibited 
to  children  under  14. 

VERMONT.— Bill   endorsed  by   Ver 
mont  Child  Labor  Committee  introduc 
by  Senator  Carver  of  Washington  Cou 
tv.     Extends  14-year  limit ;  applies 
year    limit    to    quarries    and    dangero 
occupations  without  nresent  exemption 
sets  14-year  limit  for  boys  and  18-yea 
limit  for  girls  in  street  trading  in  citie 
of  5,000;  8-hour  day  and  no  night  wo 
under    16;    Uniform    Child   Labor   Lav 
requirements  of  work  permits  14-16; 
tends  authority  of  factory  inspector 
include    all    establishments    where    chi 
dren  are  employed. 

WEST    VIRGINIA.— Bill    introduc 
by    State    Federation    of   Labor   passe 
House  with  9-hour  day,  prohibition 
night  work  under  16  and  15-year  lir 
for  dangerous  occupations.     Bill  pass 
in  Senate  with  only  minor  amendment 
in  which  House  did  not  concur,  defea 
ing  bill. 
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DOUBTLESS   THOUSANDS  OF  OUR  READ- 
ERS   SHARE     WITH     THEIR    FELLOW- 
COUNTRYMEN    A    DESIRE    FOR    SOME 
CHANNEL     IN     WHICH     THEIR     THOUGHTS 
MAY     RUN     TOWARD     A     BETTER     WORLD 
ORDER. 

VERY  MORNING  AS  WE  OPEN  OUR  NEWS- 
PAPERS,  WHETHER  WE  WILL  OR  NO, 
OUR  MINDS  ARE  FORCED  TO  CONSIDER  IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS.  WE  GRADUAL- 
LY GROW  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THE  THOUGHT 
THAT  THESE  RELATIONS  ARE  OF  NECES- 
SITY FOUNDED  UPON  CALCULATING  DI- 
PLOMACY, EASILY  RESULTING  IN  WARFARE, 
AND  THAT  THE  PRESENT  HIDEOUS  LOSS  OF 
LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  IS  INEVITABLE. 

J  T  IS  E&SY  TO  PUT  ASIDE,  AS  IF  IT  NEVER 
1  EXISTED,  THE  LONG  INTELLECTUAL 
AND  MORAL  EFFORT  TOWARDS  SECURING 
BETTER  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS— THE 
WORK  OF  SUCH  MEN  AS  GROTIUS.  AND 
EMANUEL  KANT.  CONTINUED  THROUGH 


HUNDREDS  OF  YEARS.  THAT  INTERNATION- 
ALISM PROVED  TO  BE  SO  FEEBLE  A  SENTI- 
MENT AS  TO  BREAK  DOWN  INSTANTLY  AND 
COMPLETELY  BEFORE  THE  SUDDEN  RISE  OF 
NATIONAL  FEELING,  DOES  NOT  OF  NECES- 
SITY PROVE  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  FOR  EVER  A 
REED  TOO  FEEBLE  TO  LEAN  UPON. 

1I/E  HAVE  THE  TESTIMONY  THAT  IN  THE 
W  MINDS  OF  MANY  OF  THE  BELLIGER- 
ENTS THEMSELVES  THERE  IS  INTERNAL 
WARFARE  BETWEEN  NATIONAL  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL FEELING,  AND  THAT  SCHOLARS, 
SCIENTISTS,  ARTISTS.  AND  TRADERS,  AS 
WELL  AS  MORALISTS,  ARE  BOTH  BEWILD- 
ERED AND  DISTRESSED  BY  THIS  INTERNAL 
DISSENSION. 


REMAIN  NEUTRAL  IS  NOT  TO  REMAIN 
INDIFFERENT  TO  THIS  INTERNATIONAL 
SENTIMENT.  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THIS 
SENTIMENT  IS  OUR  ONLY  HOPE.  TO  QUOTE 
A  RECENT  UTTERANCE  FROM  ONE  OF  THE 
FIGHTING  COUNTRIES:— 


"COME  FRIENDS!  LET  US  MAKE  A  STAND!  CAN  WE  NOT  RESIST  THIS  CONTAGION,  WHATEVER  ITS 
**     NATURE  AND  VIRULENCE  BE— WHETHER  MORAL,  EPIDEMIC  OR  COSMIC  FORCE?  DO  WE  NOT 
FIGHT  AGAINST   THE    PLAGUE   AND   STRIVE  EVEN    TO    REPAIR    THE    DISASTER    CAUSED    BY    THE 
EARTHQUAKE?    

"THE  NEUTRAL  COUNTRIES  PLAY  TOO  MODEST  A  ROLE.  IN  THE  FACE 
1  OF  UNBRIDLED  FORCE  THEY  ARE  INCLINED  TO  BELIEVE  THAT 
OPINION  IS  DEFEATED  IN  ADVANCE,  AND  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THINKERS 
IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  SHARE  THEIR  PESSIMISM.  THERE  IS  A  LACK  OF 
COURAGE  HERE  AS  WELL  AS  OF  CLEAR  THINKING.  FOR  JUST  AT  THIS 
TIME  THE  POWER  OF  OPINION  IS  IMMENSE.  THE  MOST  DESPOTIC  OF 
GOVERNMENTS,  EVEN  THOUGH  MARCHING  TO  VICTORY,  TREMBLES 
BEFORE  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  SEEKS  TO  PROPITIATE  IT." 


ET  THIS  INVISIBLE  TRIBUNAL  BE  SEEN    AT    LAST. 
'  TO  CONSTITUTE  IT. 


LET    US    VENTURE 


The  Psychological  Bases  of 
Internationalism 

George  H.  Mead 


PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  WAR  in  Europe  has  paid 
certain  great  spiritual  dividends. 
From  Germany,  from  France, 
from  England,  and  from  Russia 
bave  come  accounts  of  the  fusing  of  peo- 
ple and  peoples  into  self-conscious  na- 
tions. Men  and  women  and  children 
passed  under  the  spell  of  the  great  ex- 
perience. They  felt,  if  they  did  not 
think  it  out,  that  these  overwhelming 
moments  of  emotion  were  theirs  because 
of  their  complete  identification  with 
each  other  in  the  whole  community.  It 
was  only  because  of  this  flood-tide  of 
national  consciousness  that  they  could 
be  swept  up  to  these  ultimate  heights 
of  human  experience.  It  was  not  so 
•much  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  their  country,  as  that 
for  the  time  being  they  lived  up  to  the 
enlargement  of  self-consciousness  which 
is  the  inner  side  of  the  consciousness 
of  a  nation. 

The  most  impressive  accounts  of  these 
experiences  come  not  so  much  from  the 
outburst  of  great  masses  in  the  cities, 
as  from  the  letters  and  reported  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  families  and  in- 
dividuals scattered  throughout  these 
countries. 

Now,  these  are  types  of  the  highest 
experiences  that  human  nature  has  at- 
tained. They  are  the  same  in  nature  with 
those  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  while 
they  persist  in  full  emotional  throb, 
they  make  possible  what  men  and  women 
have  regarded  as  the  greatest  moments 
in  their  lives.  From  the  stahdpoint  of 
the  observer,  the  man  may  be  sacrificing 
himself  for  others;  from  his  own,  he  is 
realizing  the  meaning  of  his  identity 
with  his  whole  group. 

We  cannot  remain  long  on  these  emo- 
tional heights.  Devotion  passes  quite 
naturally  into  hatred  of  the  enemy.  This 
attitude,  in  the  presence  of  actual  dan- 
ger to  oneself  and  to  all  that  has  been 
precious,  can  be'  kept  vivid  and  effective 
much  longer  than  devotion.  It  is  part 
of  the  almost  instinctive  technique  of 
the  community  and  the  government  to 
stimulate  and  play  upon  this  hatred  be- 
cause it  provides  another  mechanism  for 
the  sense  of  social  identity  after  the 
exalted  feeling  of  devotion  has  ebbed. 

It  does  not  necessarily  detract  from 
the  lofty  quality  of  the  experiences  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe  toward  each  other 
to  account  for  the  war  itself. 

There  was.  to  be  sure,  among  the  peo- 
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pie  of  France,  Russia,  and  England,  a 
sense  of  dread  of  the  military  power  of 
Germany;  and  in  Germany  there  was  a 
widespread  dread  of  the  military  power 
of  Russia  and  France  threatening  Ger- 
many on  both  flanks,  and  of  England 
upon  the  sea.  But  the  actual  popula- 
tions of  these  different  countries  car- 
ried on  without  clash  or  hatred  an  in- 
ternational life  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  intellectual  interchange  in  social 
ideas  in  literature,  science,  education, 
and  even  sport,  which  was  beyond  com- 
parison more  vivid  and  intimate  than 
the  national  life  in  any  country  of 
Europe  one  hundred  years  ago.  There 
never  has  been,  within  a  shorter  period 
than  a  century,  so  highly  organized  an 
intra-national  life  and  consciousness  in 
any  country  of  the  western  world  as  the 
international  life  of  Europe  before  the 
first  of  last  August.  There  was,  of 
course,  one  exception  to  this  statement. 
Between  the  Serbs  and  Austrians  exist- 
ed a  racial  hatred  of  long  standing  that 
in  Austria-Hungary,  at  least,  called  loud- 
ly for  war. 


this  exception,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ples, in  their  attitudes  toward  each  other, 
or  in  profound  popular  movements,  that 
demanded  or  suggested  war.  Slavs  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  came  every  year 
into  Germany  to  labor,  not  only  in  the 
harvest  fields  but  even  in  manufacturing 
industry.  The  steady  friendly  invasion  of 
France  and  England  by  Germans,  took 
place  without  racial  friction.  The  move- 
ment which  was  most  profoundly  popu- 
lar, the  labor  movement,  was  interna- 
tional. Science  was  international. 
There  was  hardly  a  field  of  interest, 
within  which  there  did  not  exist  some 
international  organization  defining  and 
asserting  international  standards. 

There  was  not  a  social  issue,  an  idea 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  European  com- 
munity, that  could  by  any  possibility  be 
identified  with  any  one  nation  or  its 
peculiar  institutions.  There  was  far 
greater  unanimity  of  the  masses  of  the 
whole  European  population  against  the 
economic  and  social  domination  of  the 
upper  groups  than  of  the  mass  of  any 
nation  against  another  people.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment in  its  attack  upon  Servia,  no 
government  has  dared  present  to  its  peo- 
ple any  issue  except  that  of  self-de- 
fense: and  the  whole  effort  of  the  pub- 


licity department  of  every  chancellery 
among  the  powers  at  war,  has  been  to 
present  a  case  at  home  and  abroad  of  a 
nation  or  a  group  of  nations  attacked 
without  warrant  and  defending  itself 
against  unjustified  aggression. 

It  would  require  the  satire  of  a  Swift 
or  a  Voltaire  to  do  justice  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  in  which  the  greatest  pow- 
ers in  Europe  are  engaged  in  the  most 
terrible  struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
while  each  is  professedly  occupied 
merely  in  self-defense.  There  is,  of 
course,  abundant  reason  for  this  identi- 
cal formulation  of  the  causes  of  the  war. 
It  is  first  of  all  an  appeal  to  a  public 
sentiment  that  is  to  be  voiced  by  neutral 
nations;  but,  in  the  life  and  death  grap- 
ple that  is  on,  it  is  still  more  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  moral  forces  at  home.  Nor 
are  these  two  purposes  distinct.  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  can  become  ob- 
jects to  themselves  only  as  they  see 
themselves  through  the  eyes  of  others. 
Every  appeal  to  public  sentiment  is  an 
effort  to  justify  oneself  to  oneself. 

I  doubt  if  we  have  fully  realized  the 
importance  of  this  identical  formulation 
of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Whatever  else 
it  means,  it  indicates  clearly  that  for 
the  masses  of  the  European  communi- 
ties there  is  no  justifiable  cause  of  war 
except  self-defense.  There  has  arisen 
among  the  militaristic  groups  a  revival 
of  the  cult  of  Napoleon  with  the  appeal 
to  the  glory  of  combat  and  triumph. 
But  not  a  military  leader  in  Europe 
dares  voice  this  appeal  to  slaughter  and 
conquest. 

Out  of  the  warlike  birth  of  the  mod- 
ern Prussian  state  and  the  German  Em- 
pire under  its  hegemony,  there  has  aris- 
en a  cult  of  the  strong-armed  state  that 
finds  justification  for  warfare  in  its  own 
fortunes  and  in  its  own  morale.  But 
today  there  is  not  a  German  who  can 
catch  the  public  ear,  who  will  recognize 
that  the  cult  of  Treitschke  and  von 
Bernhardi  has  an  echo  in  the  German 
nation.  Throughout  the  western  world 
there  is  now  but  one  cause  of  war  which 
can  give  rise  to  that  entire  national  unity 
that  constitutes  the  moral  fitness  for  a 
life  and  death  struggle — and  that 
self-defense. 

Unfortunately  the  theory  of  warfare 
demands  offense  as  the  most  effective 
form  of  defense,  and  the  logic  of  of- 
fense carries  with  it  capture  and  sub- 
jection, devastation  and  terror.  To  de- 
fend successfully  their  own,  men  must 
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et  down  to  the  primitive  instincts  from 
vhich  spring  battle-fury,  the  lust  of 
carnage,  rape  and  rapine.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  justification  of  such 
offense  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sadis- 
tic psychologist,  or  of  the  Nietzschean 
ounsel  "to  live  dangerously,"  it  is  im- 
ossible  to  organize  the  moral  senti- 
nent  of  the  fighting  nations  for  a  cam- 
paign of  offensive  warfare,  and  each 
Dvernment  feels  the  compulsion  upon 
to  suppress  reports  of  that  terror 
which  is  the  logic  of  offensive  fight- 
ing. An  accepted  and  avowed  policy 
of  terrorism  would  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  administration  at  home  than  to 
the  conquered  people.  And  this  is  true 
ot  because  a  womanish  sympathy  has 
weakened  the  fiber  of  the  peoples,  but 
ecause  the  sense  of  social  solidarity  in- 
evitably sweeps  in  the  very  people  who 
are  to  be  terrorized.  The  international 
fabric  of  European  life  could  not  be 
sed  aside  when  war'  was  declared. 
Purely  national  cultures  could  not  be 
substituted  for  the  international  culture 
of  the  western  world,  and  no  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  this  could  be  given 
than  the  attempt  which  certain  German 
scientists  made  in  their  letters  to  their 
American  colleagues  to  prove  that  Eng- 
lish science  was  entirely  negligible.  It 
was  psychologically  impossible  for  these 
men  to  hate  the  English  as  enemies  of 
the  fatherland  as  they  wish  to  hate  them, 
and  still  be  on  terms  of  international 
amity  and  co-operation  within  the  field 
even  of  abstract  science. 

There  is  but  one  justification  for  kill- 
ing which  nations  or  individuals  are  will- 
ing to  consciously  accept,  that  of  self- 
defense.  The  function  of  social  or- 
ganization is  to  build  up  and  enlarge  the 
personality  of  nations  as  truly  as  that  of 
individuals,  and  this  cannot  include  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  the  very  mem- 
bers of  international  society,  the  con- 
sciousness of  whom  is  essential  to  na- 
tional self-consciousness. 

RUT  while  it  is  true  that  it  is 
psychologically  impossible  to  mo- 
bilize a  modern  western  nation 
for  any  but  a  defensive  war, 
we  cannot  push  aside  the  fact  that 
these  nations  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept military  preparedness  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  national  lives.  The 
knowledge  that  the  nation  is  prepared 
to  fight  has  given  it  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  that  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  self-defense  and  physical  fitness  give 
to  the  well-mannered  man. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  super- 
ficial justification  of  this  military  prep- 
aration for  self-defense.  Up  to  the  first 
of  last  August,  men  could  still  main- 
tain that  preparation  for  war  is  the 
best  guaranty  of  peace.  Prince  Kropot- 
kin  was  the  first  to  recognize  publicly 
that  the  events  which  followed  that 
date  finally  and  utterly  disproved  this 
doctrine. 

Tt  has  been  stated  that  a  nation  in  arms 


will  not  lightly  go  to  war,  and  the  phrase 
"a  nation  in  arms"  has  been  so  pleasant 
on  the  tongue  that  men  have  stopped 
thinking  when  they  have  uttered  it. 
A  nation  under  arms  is  in  fact  a  na- 
tion bound  to  the  unthinking  obedience 
of  the  soldier  to  his  commander.  It  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  nation  in  conscious 
control  of  its  own  policies  and  its  own 
fortunes.  Could  there  be  better  evi- 
dence of  this  than  the  fact  of  the  five 
great  nations  fighting  with  each  other 
for  national  existence,  while  the  people 
of  all  five  believe  that  the  war  is  one 
purely  of  self-defense?  The  govern- 
ment of  each  has  assured  them  that  this 
is  the  case. 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why ; 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die.'' 

I  T  is  further  maintained  that  in  the  re- 

-  lations  of  nations  with  each  other, 
military  power  and  readiness  inspires 
international  respect  and  enables  a  na- 
tion to  enforce  its  rights  without  the 
final  proof  of  the  battlefield.  In  the 
words  of  our  own  militarist,  a  nation 
with  the  big  stick  may  speak  softly. 
And  here  again  the  picture  is  so  agree- 
able that  we  are  loath  to  look  to  the 
history  of  diplomacy.  There  it  stands 
very  plainly  written  that  as  soon  as  mili- 
tary force  is  admitted  into  the  argument, 
it  as  inevitably  crowds  out  considera- 
tions of  right  ??  a  £!?  of  soldiers  intro- 
duced into  a  convention  or  a  ^r"rt  sil- 
ences every  claim  except  that  suppoi^d 
by  the  bayonet. 

Lord  Grey  stretched  his  diplomat's  im- 
agination nearly  to  the  breaking  point 
when  he  conceived  of  England  as  ap- 
proaching Germany's  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  right  as  distinct 
from  national  might,  and  appealed  to 
the  seemingly  unrealizable  ideal  formu- 
lated by  Gladstone,  of  a  public  right 
governing  European  nations. 

We  have  been  living  largely  in  dip- 
lomatic papers,  and  have  sat  with  states- 
men and  monarchs  agonizing  over  the 
terror  that  they  foresaw  and  could  not 
forefend  even  when  they  hesitatingly 
suggested  the  impossible,  an  internation- 
al right,  that  might  conceivably  be  put 
into  the  scales  over  against  orders  of 
mobilizations  and  dates  and  provisions 
of  ultimata.  The  monstrous  puerility 
of  it  all! 

Because  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  it  implies,  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no 
situation  short  of  a  street  fight  or  a 
small  boys'  squabble  in  which  the  actual 
procedure  is  the  same  as  that  of  our 
ministers  plenipotentiary  and  embassa- 
dors  extraordinary.  And  there  is  but 
one  explanation :  When  there  is  an 
armed  force  behind  every  proposal,  the 
only  convincing  counter  argument  is  a 
force  majeure;  and  when  this  argument 
has  been  displayed,  any  other  is  a  work 
of  supererogation.  There  is  hut  one 


possible  justification  for  the  situation, 
and  it  is  the  one  offered — the  necessity 
of  it. 

"There  is  no  international  right  that 
anyone  needs  to  respect.     Between  na-  1 
tions,  except  in  moments  of  exaltation, 
might  is  the  only  right." 

While  we  are  reading  governmental 
papers  we  may  accept  it.  We  are  back 
in  the  age  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  when 
the  only  guardian  of  international  rights 
was  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  while  we 
agree  with  the  diplomatist  and  the  war 
lord  behind  him  that  there  is  no  inter- 
national right,  we  would  have  sent  any) 
man  not  a  diplomat  to  an  insane  asylum 
who  acted  upon  that  theory.  A  French- 
man or  Englishman  who  made  a  con- 
tract with  a  German  and  refused  to 
keep  it,  an  Italian  scientist  who  laid 
claim  to  the  achievements  of  a  Rus- 
sian physiologist,  an  Englishman  who 
outraged  a  Belgian  peasant  girl,  on  the 
theory  that  there  was  no  international 
right,  would  all  have  realized,  not  only 
in  the  country  in  which  the  offense  was 
committed,  but  also  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, that  there  is  an  international  right 
that  is  quite  indistinguishable  from  na- 
tional right. 

In  any  case,  the  fellow-countrymen 
of  that  grandson  of  a  Scotchman 
who  was  born  in  Koenigsberg,  Ger- 
many, and  who  is  so  loudly  ac- 
claimed by  that  Teutonized  Englishman. 
Houston  Chamberlain, — the  fellow-coun- 
trymen of  Immanuel  Kant,  at  least, 
mi,rht  recognize  that  the  only  reason 
there  '-"•  any  right  at  all  in  any  nation 
or  countrj  is  because  there  is  a  right 
that  is  recognized  ~?  international  and 
more  than  international. 

know  from  some  expensive 
experience  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  national  finance  that 
is  not  founded  upon  international 
finance.  We  know  there  never 
has  been  a  national  science  that 
has  not  been  the  outgrowth  of  an  inter- 
national science.  We  know  not  only  that 
there  never  has  been  a  civilized  race 
that  is  not  a  mingling  of  many  bloods, 
but  that  no  self-conscious  civilization 
has  ever  arisen  except  out  of  the  inter- 
course of  ideas  which  have  been  actual- 
ly internationalized  and  have  thus  be- 
come universal.  A  standard  of  any  sort 
could  not  be  merely  national  unless  it 
were  willing  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

In  a  word,  no  nation  could  come  to 
consciousness  as  a  nation  except  within 
an  international  society,  and  there  is  no 
capacity  or  right  or  achievement  of  any 
nation  for  which  it  is  not  as  dependent 
upon  the  international  society  that  has 
made  the  nation  possible,  as  is  any  Ger- 
man or  Englishman  or  Russian  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  society  for  his  capaci- 
ties and  rights  and  achievements. 

Now    it    is    true    that    human    rights. 
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being  social  growths  have  been  slow 
growths,  and  that  their  growth  has  been 
marked  by  the  same  sort  of  violence  as 
that  which  now  on  a  Brobdignagian 
scale  is  devastating  Europe.  It  is,  then, 
easy  to  assume  that  international  right 
is  a  plant  of  still  slower  growth,  and 
that  we  must  have  the  divine  patience 
for  which  a  thousand  years  is  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years. 
We  must  assume,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, that  when  our  war  lords  and  for- 
eign secretaries  and  militaristic  leaders 
address  us  we  are  still  in  the  age  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  and  their  shining  armors, 
while  words  addressed  to  the  world  by 
the  Pasteurs,  the  Kochs,  the  Mendel- 
ieffs,  the  Ibsens,  the  Anatole  France's, 
the  Darwins,  the  Sir  Henry  Maines. 
the  great  industrialists,  educators,  and 
financiers  reach  their  fellow-countrymen 
because  a  twentieth  century  international 
society  gave  them  both  their  social 
equipment  and  their  equally  essential  au- 
dience. 


know  the  doctrine  is  a  false  one. 
We  know  that  we  have  not  only  all 
the  mechanisms  necessary  for  express- 
ing international  rights  of  which  we  are 
vividly  conscious,  but  also  for  enforc- 
ing them.  We  know  that  it  is  only  the 
unwillingness  of  the  peoples  of  our  so- 
called  Christendom  to  surrender  that  pe- 
culiar egoistic  consciousness  which  each 
one  of  us  experiences  when  his  own  na- 
tion stands  up  and  shakes  its  fist  In 
the  face  of  another  nation,  together 
with  the  more  profound  experiences  of 
self-devotion  which  go  with  it,  that  has 
kept  Europe  from  working  out  and  pre- 
senting for  enactment  international  leg- 
islation that  at  a  stroke  would  have  re- 
placed nations  submissively  bowing  be- 
fore their  under  officers  and  drill  ser- 
geants, and  quite  at  the  mercy  of  their 
foreign  offices,  by  a  Hague  or  other  trib- 
unal and  a  small  international  police. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  because  the 
rights  of  people  and  peoples  can  be  af- 
firmed and  protected  only  by  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Hohenstaufens  or  the  more 
modern  street  ruffians,  that  we  have  re- 
fused to  permit  international  institutions 
to  formulate  those  rights  and  an  inter- 
national public  opinion  to  enforce  them. 

What  we  are  afraid  to  lose  is  this  pe- 
culiar national  self-consciousness,  the 
sense  of  superiority  to  people  of  other 
nations,  and  the  patriotism  and  lofty 
devotion  which-  seems  to  be  dependent 
upon  national  egotisms.  We  will  not 
surrender  these  nor  the  occasions  out 
of  which  they  arise.  There  must  be  some 
things  we  are  unwilling  to  arbitrate, 
otherwise  we  are  craven  people  with 
dead  souls. 

It  is  of  importance  that  men  should 
realize  that  the  problem  of  war  is  on 
the  one  hand  ethical  and  on  the  other, 
psychological.  It  it  not  a  problem  of 
institutional  mechanisms,  nor  of  an  ap- 
paratus of  universal  ideas,  nor  of  means 


of  international  communication  and  ac- 
quaintanceship. It  is  not  a  question,  in 
other  words,  of  creating  an  international 
society.  All  of  these  exist.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  relative  values.  Are  the  spirit- 
ual experiences,  both  the  egoistical  and 
those  of  self-surrender,  both  the  con- 
temptible and  the  heroic,  which  seem 
to  us  to  presuppose  war, — are  these  so 
valuable  that  we  can  afford  to  purchase 
them  at  the  expense  of  Armageddon? 

The  problem  is  an  ethical  problem  be- 
cause it  is  a  conflict  of  values.  The 
western  world  has  now  a  definite  bill 
of  costs  for  its  procedure  in  checking 
and  cutting  back  the  growth  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  public  sentiments  which 
could  without  difficulty  have  settled  the 
quarrel  that  was  the  occasion  of  Eur- 
ope's holocaust.  And  on  the  other  side, 
it  has  experienced  the  values  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  has  exposed  itself  to 
this  loss. 

There  have  been  those  moments  of 
priceless  emotional  experience,  in  which 
men  and  women  realized  that  they  were 
all  one  when  the  nation  was  in  danger. 
With  many,  this  elevated  emotional  tone 
will  continue.  With  most,  it  has  ebbed 
into  the  compelling  routine  of  the  group 
of  habits  we  call  discipline;  in  very 
many,  into  the  hatred  of  the  enemy  by 
which  one  can  still  get  that  sense  of  soli- 
darity that  under  other  conditions  we 
call  mob  consciousness. 

These  are  enormously  valuable  ex- 
periences— even  those  which  must  be 
called  ignoble  in  comparison  with  the 
sense  of  entire  self-devotion.  They  per- 
vade the  whole  consciousness,  giving 
even  insignificant  objects  and  experi- 
ences a  vicarious  import.  There  have 
been  periods  in  former  struggles  for  hu- 
man liberty  when  these  moments  stood 
out  not  only  as  worth  while  in  them- 
selves, but  with  the  added  value  of  the 
issues  for  which  men  were  fighting.  To- 
day, men  are  fighting  for  no  ideas.  No 
nation  is  fighting  for  a  better  order  of 
society.  The  international  order  of  so- 
ciety is  better  than  that  of  any  nation 
which  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
fighting  for  any  issue  it  chooses  to  call 
vital  to  its  own  interests. 

'  I  *HIS  war  has  taken  place  because  the 
nations  have  maintained  the  right  to 
carry  arms  and  thus  have  made  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  incident  the  occasion 
for  a  European  catastrophe. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  relative 
values  should  stand  out  clearly.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
war,  these  values  will  come  with  ever 
greater  definiteness  to  men's  minds.  Un- 
less men  are  so  circumstanced  that  they 
cannot  reflect,  they  must  gradually  rec- 
ognize that  as  nations — apart  from  small 
interested  groups — they  were  fighting 
simply  because  they  demanded  as  their  : 
highest  privilege  the  right  to  fight  on ' 
any  occasion,  and  at  any  time. 

It  is  an  ethical  question,  then,  be- 
cause, perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  hu- 


man history,  the  value  of  war  as  a  so- 
cial institution  existing  for  its  own  ex- 
ercise, for  its  use  in  social  organiza- 
tion, in  physical  training,  in  heightened 
national  self-feeling,  in  opportunities  for 
limitless  hatreds  and  self-devotions,  has 
been  put  sharply  in  contrast  with  the 
costs  and  losses  of  warfare. 

It  is  a  psychological  question  because 
the  values  of  war,  and  the  preparation 
for  it,  have  to  be  stated  more  and  more 
completely  in  terms  of  attitudes  and 
states  of  mind.  The  objective  human 
interests  for  which  men  have  fought  in 
the  past  are  now  so  embodied  in  the 
institutions  of  civilized  states,  and  in 
the  habits  and  customs  of  communities, 
that  they  are  there  vastly  better  safe- 
guarded than  they  could  be  by  armies 
and  navies.  It  is  the  feeling  of  en- 
larged personality,  of  the  national  amour 
propre,  a  feeling  not  so  much  of  what  a 
people  have  or  want  as  of  what  they  are, 
that  militarism  supports  in  national  life. 

T  F  the  ethical  problem  arises  out  of  the 
conflict  between  values  which  a  na- 
tional military  attitude  and  training 
maintains  and  those  which  war  destroys, 
the  psychological  question  is  whether  the 
military  attitude  and  training  are  essen- 
tial for  the  self-respect  of  a  nation; 
whether  this  antiquated,  mediaeval  meth- 
od of  giving  every  man  the  sense  of 
being  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  preserved  for  the  lack 
of  better  mechanism. 

If  the  ethical  problem  is  solved 
as  we  hope  that  it  will  be  solved, 
if  militarism  is  cashiered  because 
it  is  too  hideously  expensive  in 
human  values,  the  question  as  to  the  way 
in  which  nations  will  arouse  their  patri- 
otisms is  likely  to  be  left  to  answer  it- 
self. But  though  men  are  not  likely  to 
consider  what  form  patriotisms  will  take 
in  the  future,  it  is  true  that  because  the 
problem  has  become  so  largely  psycho- 
logical, the  ethical  problem  of  war 
stands  out  so  clearly. 

It  is  because  in  the  relations  of  western 
nations  with  each  other  we  have  nothing 
left  to  fight  for  except  the  right  to  fight 
for   the   sake   of  fighting,   that  we   ca 
squarely  assess  the  value  of  this  so-calle 
national   right.     If  bloodless   revolutio 
had  not  been  embodied  in  the  constitutic 
of  most  of  our  western  states,  war  wou 
be  still  necessary  to  bring  men  to  th 
common    consciousness    of    their    righ 
and  their  willingness  to  die   for  the 
At  present,  any  war  is  apt  to  be  mor 
dangerous  than  helpful  to  interests 
those  in  our  communities  who  need  pro 
tection.    In  these  days  of  scientific  war 
fare,  the  disciplined  populace  who  ma 
up    the   army   become    the   bulwark   ol 
economic  and  social  privilege.    No.    At 
present,   war,   as   an   institution,   cannot 
be  cast  in  the  role  of  Greatheart  who 
goes  forth  to  protect  the  weak.    It  must 
find  alone  in  the  consciousness  of  fight- 
ing and  being  ready  to  fight,  all  the  val- 
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ues  with  which  to  offset  the  losses  it 
entails. 

Instinctively  all  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  social  reform  felt  that  this  war 
must  set  back  the  clock  of  social  better- 
ment unless  it  accomplished  the  feat  of 
destroying  militarism  itself.  And  here 
the  militarist  stiffens  the  sinews,  throws 
out  his  chest,  and  contrasts  his  red- 
blooded  virility  with  the  feminist,  phil- 
anthropic social  reform,  and  asks  us 
whether  we  are  willing  to  exchange  the 
fighting  man  for  the  milksop. 

We  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  child- 
ish assumption  that  we  must  pull  down 
amid  fire  and  slaughter  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  western  world  to  secure 
bulging  sinews,  deep  chests,  and  red 
blood  corpuscles.  The  real  question  is: 
Why  should  anyone  consider  the  work 
with  which  these  reforms  are  occupied 
as  white-blooded  and  feministic?  They 
are  the  identical  interests— though  vast- 
ly more  intelligently  conceived — for 
which  our  forefathers  fought,  bled,  and 
died.  They  are  attempted  concrete  defin- 
itions of  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.  We  cannot  fight  for 
them  any  longer,  at  least  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  modern  fighting  state,  be- 
cause the  militaristic  state  must  look 
upon  itself  as  the  potential  enemy  of  all 
other  states  while  most  of  the  social 
structure  within  which  growth  is  tak- 
ing place,  is  international.  The  state 
as  the  instrument  of  the  separate  com- 
munity is  the  organ  through  which  these 
changes  get  formulated  in  that  nation. 
But  as  long  as  it  is  necessarily  hostile 
to  internationalism,  it  cannot  become 
properly  responsive  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, to  social  science,  or  even  to  in- 
dustry. It  follows  that  these  movements 
of  social  reform  and  integration  within 


the  separate  states  are  deformed,  are 
allowed  to  advance  only  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  state  in  its  separation 
permits  them  to  go. 

The  result  is  that  the  so-called  re- 
former is  always  on  the  begging  hand 
over  against  the  self-sufficient  state. 
How  far  may  the  reform  go  without 
weakening  the  fixed  order  of  society? 
There  is  certainly  no  process  more  defin- 
itely international  than  industry  and 
commerce.  But  industry  is  divided  up 
from  the  governmental  standpoint  into 
industries  of  the  different  nations,  and 
barriers  are  set  up  to  bring  in  a  national 
net  income  by  industries  that  are  con- 
ceived of  as  if  they  could  stand  alone. 
There  can  be  no  adequate  standard  of 
social  control  of  an  essentially  interna- 
tional industry,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  national  budget.  The  reformer 
stands  in  the  position  of  the  man  urging 
concessions  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Now,  there  are  restricted  fields,  such 
as  that  of  hygiene,  in  which  national 
and  international  interest  palpably  coin- 
cide. Here  the  trained  man  speaks  with 
authority  and  does  not  present  a  pathetic 
plea.  Even  here,  of  course,  there  are 
limits  to  state  action. 

The  German  militaristic  state  has 
more  intelligently  than  any  other,  rec- 
ognized the  common  grounds  of  inter- 
national social  growth  and  national  state 
interests.  Within  these  fields  militarism 
has  even  advanced  these  reforms.  The 
German  bureaucracy  has  gained  a  cer- 
tain detachment  from  the  military  stand- 
point of  its  government,  which  has  en- 
abled it  to  introduce  industrial  insur- 
ance, community  care  for  infants,  the 
fostering  of  vocational  education,  and 
better  housing,  among  other  reforms, 
The  privileged  interests,  which  have  op- 
posed these  reforms  in  other  countries 


have  been  summarily  pushed  one  side 
by  a  purposeful  government  that  has  un- 
dertaken to  make  its  people  more  effec- 
tive, more  powerful,  more  masterful 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Such  a  state  can  have  only  persecu- 
tion for  an  international  labor  move- 
ment, whereas  it  will  welcome  an  inter- 
national hygiene.  It  will  welcome  an  in- 
ternational physical  science  which  puts 
nature  under  the  control  of  a  national 
industry,  whereas  it  will  frown  upon 
Hague  tribunals  which  would  deal  with 
conflicts  of  nations  from  the  interna- 
tional instead  of  the  national  stand- 
points. 

Even  in  Germany  the  social  reformer 
brings  his  program  to  a  government 
that  has  other  interests  besides  those 
of  international  society,  and  asks  some- 
what humbly  how  much  of  his  program 
may  be  accepted.  If  science,  and  hy- 
giene, and  education,  and  art,  and  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  were  as  narrowly 
national  as  are  armament  and  warfare 
in  their  interests,  the  social  reformer 
would  speak  with  authority  and  not  as 
something  of  a  milksop  who  is  after  all 
only  trying  to  get  a  little  good  done. 

Militarism  is  not  simply  an  evil  in 
itself.  It  is  typical  and  conservative 
of  a  state  that  is  narrowly  national  in 
its  attitude  and  that  refuses  to  recognize 
the  international  society,  that  after  all 
has  made  the  self-conscious  state  pos- 
sible. The  problem  is  then  largely  a 
psychological  problem,  for  it  has  to  do 
with  the  change  of  attitude,  the  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  whole  international 
fabric  of  society,  and  to  regard  the 
states  and  the  communities  of  which  they 
are  the  instruments,  as  subject  to  and 
controlled  by  the  life  of  the  whole,  not 
as  potential  enemies  for  whose  assault 
each  state  must  be  forever  on  the  watch. 


FIVE    SOULS 

W.  N.  Ewer  in  The  Nation  (London) 


FIRST  SOUL 
WAS  a  peasant  of  the  Polish  plain; 

I  left  my  plough  because  the  message  ran : — 
Russia,  in  danger,  needed  every  man 
to  save  her  from  the  Teuton ;  and  was  slain. 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — This  I  know; 
For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so. 

SECOND  SOUL 

I  was  a  Tyrolese,  a  mountaineer: 
I  gladly  left  my  mountain  home  to  fight 
Against  the  brutal,  treacherous  Muscovite: 
and  died  in  Poland  on  a  Cossack  spear. 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — This  I  know; 

For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so. 


THIRD  SOUL 

I  worked  in  Lyons  at  my  weaver's  loom, 
When  suddenly  the  Prussian  despot  hurled 
His  felon  blow  at  France  and  at  the  world; 
Then  I  went  forth  to  Belgium  and  my  doom. 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — This  I  know; 

For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so. 

FOURTH  SOUL 

I  owned  a  vineyard  by  the  wooded  Main, 
Until  the  Fatherland,  begirt  by  foes 
Lusting  her  downfall,  called  me,  and  I  rose 
Swift  to  the  call — and  died  in  fair  Lorraine. 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — This  I  know; 

For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so. 


FIFTH  SOUL 

I  worked  in  a  great  shipyard  by  the  Clyde, 
There  came  a  sudden  word  of  wars  declared. 
Of  Belgium,  peaceful,  helpless,  unprepared, 
Asking  our  aid;  I  joined  the  ranks,  and  died. 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — This  I. .know;.  ., 
For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so. 


The  Melting  Pot  and  the  Fires  of  War 

How  the  United  States  as  an  International  Forum 
May  Help  Toward  Permanent  Peace 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 


MY  recent  studies  in  the  war- 
ring countries  have  convinced 
me  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate possibility  of  bringing 
about  peace  and  that  there  will  be  none, 
until  either  exhaustion  or  a  decisive  vic- 
tory comes  to  one  side  or  to  the  other. 
Yet,  because  I  believe  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  something  to  be  done,  even 
in  the  present  discouraging  situation,  I 
shall  undertake  to  present  some  of  my 
experiences  as  explaining  the  bases  of 
my  convictions,  and  to  indicate  a  pos- 
sible road  toward  effective  work. 

I  was  in  France,  for  the  most  part 
in  Paris,  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  England  during  October  and  No- 
vember. Through  my  connection  with 
the  International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  with  which  the  principal 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  neutral  as 
well  as  of  the  belligerent  countries  are 
affiliated,  I  have  come  to  know  a  great 
many  of  the  business  men,  bankers,  and 
public  men  of  Europe.  By  means  of 
these  friendships,  and  also,  I  believe, 
because  I  was  an  American,  I  was  able, 
even  after  the  war  began,  to  get  numer- 
ous expressions  of  opinion  from  impor- 
tant men  in  the  different  countries.  To 
these  I  added  at  every  opportunity  the 
opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people  as  I  met 
them  from  hour  to  hour. 

I  soon  discovered  that  in  all  the  belli- 
gerent countries  it  was  impracticable,  if 
not  quite  impossible,  to  get  anyone  to 
talk  of  peace.  It  was  even  impossible 
to  get  them  to  speak  of  the  time  when 
the  making  of  peace  might  be  discussed. 
In  all  the  countries  I  was  told  that  such 
discussion  would  be  treasonable.  It  was 
impressed  upon  me  in  each  belligerent 
country  that  the  nation  was  united  for 
the  fatherland,  and  that  to  begin  the 
discussion  of  peace  would  endanger  the 
national  unity  and  weaken  the  country 
more  than  the  loss  of  many  battles. 

Discussion  of  the  possible  terms  of 
peace  without  regard  to  the  time  when 
peace  could  be  made,  was  equally  im- 
possible. Here  again  it  was  declared 
that  to  bring  up  controversial  subjects 
would  be  to  inject  into  the  nation  a 
poison  which  might  effect  its  ruin.  I 
was  repeatedly  told  on  both  sides  of 
the  battle  lines  that  there  was  but  one 
objective  upon  which  all  the  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  energies  of  the  na- 
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tion  must  be  concentrated, — and  that 
was,  waging  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  Belgium,  I  fail- 
ed to  find  any  evidence  of  a  desire  for 
immediate  peace  except  through  the  in- 
strument of  a  decisive  victory. 

In  some  of  the  countries  I  did  meet 
with  a  few  men  and  women,  leading 
spirits  in  organizations  devoted  to  the 
peace  propaganda  long  before  this  war, 
who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  talk 
peace.  I  did  not,  however,  find  twenty- 
five  such  persons  altogether.  My  notes 
of  interviews  show  that  in  all  the  coun- 
tries, France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
England  alike,  the  people  are  completely 
dominated  by  the  one  idea  of  winning 
the  victory.  On  every  hand  I  met  the 
same  grim  unity  of  purpose,  the  same 
undaunted  determination  to  fight  this 
thing  out  to  a  finish.  I  came  home  in 
December  convinced  that  the  govern- 
ment of  any  of  the  belligerent  countries 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  people  if 
it  proposed  peace  on  any  terms  con- 
ceivably acceptable  to  the  enemy. 

Yet  peace  must  come,  and  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have  a 
very  definite  duty  to  perform  in  the 
face  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
For  if  something  is  not  done  by  some 
neutral  nation,  the  struggle  will  end  in  a 
settlement  that  will  leave  Europe  an 
armed  camp — with  disastrous  consequen- 
ces to  all  the  world.  No  other  nation  is 
quite  so  well  fitted  as  ours  to  initiate  ac- 
tion. While,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  practically  possible  to  force  a 
peace  at  this  stage,  yet  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  and  should  be  the  desire  of  all  neu- 
trals, even  if  from  no  higher  motive  than 
self-interest,  to  open  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding  which,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  will  afford  a  sound  basis 
for  the  settlement  of  the  war. 

If  that  settlement  is  to  bring  a  real 
peace,  and  not  a  mere  truce,  the  masses 
of  people  in  all  the  nations  interested, 
neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents,  must 
have  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  its 
terms  and  must  wield  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  shaping  them.  Unless  some 
feasible  plan  is  furnished  in  advance, 
this  participation  will  be  denied  them, 
and  the  treaties  of  peace  will  be  written 
in  terms  supplied  by  the  same  type  of 
diplomats  who  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  avert  this  great  war. 


It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  warring  nations  to  begin,  ol 
their  own  accord,  a  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  peace  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  actual  peace-making  to  insure  to 
the  people  their  proper  participation  in 
the  settlement.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  induce  such  a 
discussion.  This  opportunity  is  in  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  belligerent  nations  are  repre- 
sented here  by  great  numbers  of  men 
who  either  were  born  in  one  of  those 
countries  or  are  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  their  nationals.  Thus  I  believe 
this  country  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  warring  nations  what  they  will  not 
provide  for  themselves — a  field  for  just 
such  a  discussion  as  is  the  necessary 
preliminary  of  a  sound  peace,  and  a  lab- 
oratory in  which  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  all  the  Clements  involved  in  the 
war  may  be  had. 

We  have  in  this  country  millions  of  ; 
citizens  of   German,   French,   Austrian,  9 
Russian,    and    English    origin.      These 
people,  while  retaining  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  their  native  lands, 
have  yet   for  the  most  part  been  here 
long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  sympa- 
thetic  knowledge   of   the   principles   of 
our  racial,  religious,  and  political  free- 
dom, and  of  our  democratic  institutions.  1 

^HEREFORE,  I  propose  that  there  be 
initiated  in  this  country  a  nation-wide 
and  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles 
underlying  more  permanent  peace  and 
the  bases  of  a  settlement  in  Europe.  This 
discussion,  to  be  effective,  must  reach 
the  masses  of  the  people,  especially  those 
whose  foreign  origin  gives  them  a 
greater  sympathy  with  the  interests  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents. 
It  should  be  taken  up  by  every  forum, 
platform,  church,  college,  settlement,  or 
other  suitable  organization  in  which  men 
and  women  meet  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  We  can  depend  upon  our  special- 
ly trained  men  and  women,  those  best 
fitted  by  education  or  experience,  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  explanation  of  the 
racial,  religious,  political,  and  historical 
principles  involved. 

At  first  there  will  be  some  confusion.  • 
some  errors,  differences,  and,  naturally, 
some  racial  and  national  prejudices.   But 
gradually  a  better  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles,  rights,  and  pos- 
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sibilities  involved,  will  come.  The  dis- 
cussion would  inevitably  attract  the  at- 
tention of  all  parties  to  the  strife  in 
Europe,  and  they  in  turn  would  com- 
municate to  their  compatriots  in  this 
•country  something  of  their  own  atti- 
tude toward  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences. It  is  extremely  probable  that 
those  in  authority  in  the  nations  at  war 
would  use  this  opportunity  to  test  in- 
directly the  probable  attitude  of  their 
awn  peoples  and  those  of  their  enemies 
toward  the  different  proposals  they 
have  in  mind  for  a  settlement,  thus  ob- 
taining in  this  country  what  is  out  of 
the  question  in  Europe  in  the  present 
state  of  national  feeling.  The  process 
and  the  result  would  be  quite  similar 
to  that  anticipated  by  a  president  or  a 
governor  when  he  "feels  out"  the  public 
attitude  toward  a  contemplated  appoint- 
ment or  policy  by  inducing  a  newspaper 
•discussion  which  gives  him  the  desired 
reaction  of  public  opinion  without  hav- 
ing committed  himself  to  a  decision. 

D  Y  means  of  such  a  discussion  initiat- 
ed in  the  United  States,  an  inter- 
change of  ideas,  not  only  between  the 
citizens  of  the  countries  at  war,  but  also 
with  the  peoples  of  all  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, would  come  rapidly.  There  would 
develop  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  compre- 
hension of  the  fundamental  bases  of  a 
more  lasting  peace.  When  the  time 
comes  for  agreement  upon  the  terms 
of  peace,  this  knowledge  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  the  will  for  a  more 
permanent  peace  that  such  knowledge 
produces,  will  help  to  bring  about  the 
fundamentally  best  kind  of  settlement 
that  is  practically  possible. 

Peace  constructed  upon  such  a  foun- 
dation, and  wrought  out  by  such  pro- 
cesses, will  be  less  likely  to  carry  in 
itself  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  Its 
terms  will  be  thought  out  in  patois.  It 
will  have  its  base  in  the  judgments  and 
feelings  of  the  masses  of  people,  who  in 
belligerent  countries,  have  suffered  so 
much  directly,  and  in  neutral  countries, 
have  suffered  indirectly. 

This,  I  believe,  is  our  opportunity  for 
supreme  usefulness  in  this  time  of  world 
stress.  Should  we  neglect  it,  should  we 
content  ourselves  with  attending  strict- 
ly and  narrowly  to  our  own  affairs,  we 
should  be  unfaithful  to  our  manifest  des- 
tiny as  a  nation.  The  price  of  indiffer- 
ence may  be  a  settlement  in  Europe  that 
is  of  the  old  type,  invol-ving  us  in  a 
renewed  race  for  armaments  and  per- 
haps in  the  future  wars. 

My  experiences  of  the  past  year  in 
Europe  have  left  me  very  optimistic  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  international  co-operation. 


Since  questions  of  trade  and  commerce 
are  already  recognized  as  among  the 
chief  underlying  causes  of  war,  any  or- 
ganized movement  seeking  to  deal  in- 
telligently with  these  problems  will  be 
striking  at  the  very  roots  of  the  evil. 

What  has  been  done,  for  instance,  by 
the  International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  furnishes  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction, 
even  under  the  old  conditions.  It  is 
likewise  a  promise  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected if,  in  the  final  settlement  in  Eur- 
ope, the  peace  terms  are  made  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  encourage — rather  than 
to  block  such  voluntary  effort,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  a  more  enlightened 
governmental  co-operation  in  such 
movements. 

I  went  to  Europe  last  March  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  permanent  coun- 
cil of  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  At  that  meet- 
ing, in  Brussels,  the  council  voted 
against  my  proposition  to  submit  all  the 
controversial  international  business 
questions  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  such  treatment,  to  an  interna- 
tional referendum.  My  plan  was  to 
refer  all  such  issues  to  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  all  the  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  international  body  for  their 
opinion  and  vote.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  bureau  at 
Brussels  through  which  questions  might 
be  submitted  to  the  constituent  organiza- 
tions, and  their  responses  received  and 
collated  and  the  necessary  work  done  to 
make  the  agreement  effective. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  adverse  vote 
at  the  Brussels  meeting  did  not  rep- 
resent the  real  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  organizations  behind  the  dele- 
gates who  voted  against  the  plan.  As 
the  biennial  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
June,  in  Paris,  I  spent  the  intervening 
months  in  criss-crossing  Europe,  laying 
my  proposition  before  the  leading  busi- 
ness men,  government  officials,  and  pub- 
licists in  the  various  countries. 

TPHE  results  of  this  campaign 
justified,  I  believe,  my  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  world-wide 
co-operation  and  proved  that  the 
business  men  of  the  leading  na- 
tions are  ready  to  play  their  part  in  a 
program  of  constructive  international- 
ism. At  the  Paris  meeting,  we  got  the 
necessary  votes,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  July,  I  was  in  Brussels,  where  we 
were  preparing  for  the  first  internation- 
al business  referendum  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

The  subject  of  the  first  referendum 
was  "disloyal  competition,"  or  as  we  say 
in  this  country,  "unfair  competition." 


It  dealt  largely  with  the  falsification  of 
trade  marks,  falsification  of  points  of 
origin,  and  similar  unfair  practices 
which  have  had  a  far  greater  influence 
in  causing  and  keeping  alive  interna- 
tional prejudices  and  distrust  than  is 
commonly  understood.  This  first  refer- 
endum, which  was,  of  course,  interrupted 
by  the  war,  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  submission  of  other  and  even 
more  important  issues  to  the  business 
men  of  the  world  through  their  cham- 
bers of  commerce. 

What  these  referenda  might  in  time 
come  to  embrace,  after  the  world  had 
recognized  the  possibilities  that  lie  in 
such  a  medium  for  gathering  and  digest- 
ing world  opinion,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  its  meeting 
in  Boston,  in  1912,  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  arbitration  of  controversies 
arising  between  governments. 

T  N  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  impres- 
sions gathered  in  each  of  the  bellig- 
erent countries  both  before  and  after  the 
war,  let  me  sum  up— as  a  possible  help 
toward  practical  action — what  my  study 
and  experience  have  forced  me  to  be- 
lieve : 

1.  That  the  actual  terms  of  the  sei- 
tlement  of  this  war  are  the  most  im- 
portant factor  for  permanent  peace. 

2.  That  our  first  and  greatest  prob- 
lem and  duty,  therefore,  is  to  find  some 
practical  method  of  definitely  influencing 
the  terms  of  settlement. 

3.  That  the  greatest  latent  power  for 
a  right  settlement  lies  in  the  masses  of 
people  of  the  warring  nations. 

4.  That  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about 
peace  or  terms     of     settlement  to  the 
masses  in  the  warring  countries  at  pres-  - 
ent. 

5.  That  we   have,   however,   the   op- 
portunity  to  effectively   influence   those 
masses  indirectly,   through   the  millions 
of  their  co-nationalists  in  this  country. 

6.  That,  therefore,  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  organize  such  a  nation-wide  discus- 
sion. 

7.  That  no  plans  for  more  perman- 
ent peace  are  practically  important,  or 
can  be  effective,  except  as  they  secure, 
through  such   a  nation-wide  discussion, 
the  substantial  agreement  upon  them  of 
the   people   in   this   country,   who   were 
either  born  in  the  warring  countries,  or 
are  descended  from  people  born  there. 

Any  plans  that  cannot  get  such  agree 
ment  here  have  no  right  to  hope  for  ac- 
ceptance in  the  warring  nations,  where 
the  chances  for  acceptance  are  much 
less  favorable  because  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  in  those  countries  are  so 
greatly  dominated  by  this  unparaleled 
war  that  they  cannot — or  will  not — at 
this  stage,  give  time  to  formulate  such 
plans  as  we  are  discussing. 
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must  be  all  Teuton 
or  all  Slav."  It  was  said 
without  special  conviction, 
as  one  reproduces  a  univer- 
sally repeated  catchword  that  no  one 
challenges.  It  was  evidently  a  part  of 
the  accepted  Weltanschauung  from 
which  my  Viennese  acquaintance  de- 
rived. As  we  all  know,  it  is  that  for 
untold  numbers. 

It  is  not  only  a  widely  accepted  point 
of  view;  it  is  a  very  ancient  one.  And 
it  is  one  of  a  very  large  family.  Delen- 
da  est  Carthago  is  one  of  its  forbears. 
It  is  not  limited  to  Germans  nor  to  any 
one  group.  ''Britannia  rules  the  waves" 
is  of  close  kin.  So  is  "otes-toi  de  la, 
que  je  m'y  mette."  So  is  the  immigra- 
tion clause  recently  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  excluding  black  people  as  black, 
regardless  of  means,  character,  capacity 
or  pressing  reasons  for  coming. 

This  feeling  is  part  of  our  ancient 
brute  inheritance,  and  it  has  more  than 
one  root  deep-twined  in  the  past. 

One  of  these  roots  is  that  "conscious- 
ness of  kind"  which  links  us  close  to 
those  most  like  ourselves.  One  is  that 
dread  and  dislike  of  the  stranger  which 
made  the  same  word  serve  the  Roman 
for  both  foeman  and  foreigner.  It 
draws  from  even  deeper  and  more  ani- 
mal levels  in  the  physical  struggle  for 
survival. 

Yet  this  long  descent  does  not  vali- 
date it.  These  instincts  are  offset  by 
others  equally  authentic.  The  love  of 
the  novel  and  different,  which  works 
against  fatal  inbreeding,  is  also  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  evolution.  Invincible 
impulses  of  sympathy  with  life  as  life 
move  us  even  in  contemplation  of  the 
growing  green  things,  still  more  as  we 
watch  the  play  or  the  suffering  of  ani- 
mals, and  above  all,  as  we  face  other 
human  beings.  It  was  a  none-too-fine- 
feeling  comedian  of  the  harsh  Roman 
breed  who  let  fall  the  pregnant  word 
that  "nothing  human  is  alien  to  me." 
Co-operation  and  mutual  aid  also  are, 
as  Drummond  and  Kropotkin  have  dem- 
onstrated, early  and  important  factors 
in  evolution,  playing  an  increasingly 
large  part  as  the  level  of  life  rises.  Now 
co-operation  of  an  advanced  type  im- 
plies and  requires  difference;  it  involves 
division  of  labor  in  the  sense  of  special- 
ization along  differing  lines. 

Thus  instinct  makes  for  friendly  as 
well  as  for  unfriendly  relations  with 
those  unlike  ourselves. 
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But  man  is  a  creature  not  of  instinct 
only,  but  also  of  reason.  I  here  use 
the  term  reason  not  in  the  somewhat 
discredited  sense  of  mere  ratiocination, 
but  to  mean  all  power  to  apprehend 
truth;  and  not  only  this,  but  also  the  will 
trained  and  stimulated  to  realize  the 
moral  and  intellectual  vision. 

What  then  does  reason  indicate  in  this 
complex  problem  of  race  relations? 

The  history  of  the  human  species,  on 
both  its  bodily  and  its  spiritual  side, 
has  been  a  constant  intertwining  of  two 
sorts  of  development. 

There  has  been  on  the  one  hand  the 
tendency  to  evolve  specilized  types.  Re- 
moter and  more  isolated  habitats  favor 
the  preservation  and  accentuation  of 
racial  peculiarities,  and  ultimately 
the  creation  of  a  pure  race,  of 
a  highly  differentiated  civilization,  of 
a  group  with  a  maximum  of  internal 
uniformity  and  of  external  difference. 

Along  with  this  specializing  and  segre- 
gating tendency  have  gone  the  tenden- 
cies, biological  and  political,  that  lead 
to  intermixture.  America  is  not  the 
first  melting-pot — nor  the  last. 

The  situation  is  unduly  simplified  un- 
less it  is  realized  that  the  kinds  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness  are  manifold  and 
that  they  do  not  vary  together.  The 
factors  of  speech,  religion,  community 
of  history  and  tradition,  conscious 
group  unity,  unite  and  divide  men  even 
more  powerfully  than  racial  (i.  e.,  phy- 
sical) likeness  or  unlikeness. 

All  these  things  combine  and  separ- 
ate in  the  most  complex  ways.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  one  hand,  English,  French, 
and  Gaelic-speaking  Canadians  are  unit- 
ed by  a  political  bond.  On  the  other 
hand,  common  speech  and  culture  bind 
together  English-speaking  folk  across 
political  boundaries.  Ties  of  religion 
and  a  common  history  band  Jews  to- 
gether across  lines  of  country,  speech 
and  stage  of  development.  The  mere 
racial  tie  is  probably  the  weakest  of 
all. 

The  colored  people  of  America  may 
recognize  some  sentimental  bond  with 
the  African  and  the  Solomon  Islander, 
but  Booker  T.  Washington  is  infinitely 
more  closely  bound  to  President  Wilson 
than  to  a  Kru  boy.  The  peculiarly  near 
sense  of  unity  of  the  colored  people  in 
America  is  due  to  a  common  past  and  a 
common  present  task,  not  mainly  to 
blood  relationship;  for  the  group  con- 
tains a  very  large  proportion  of  persons 


who,  on  a  purely  racial  basis,  are  nearer 
white  than  black. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  strongest 
groups  would  be  those  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  cohesive  forces 
combined, — groups  with  a  common  phy- 
sical type,  a  common  speech,  religic^n. 
and  culture.  This  may  be  true  in  a 
small  body  like  Athens  or  Florence.  Yet 
as  these  instances  recur  to  us  we  recall 
that  perhaps  no  polities  known  to  his- 
tory were  torn  by  more  bitter  internal 
enmities. 

However  this  may  be,  too  great  uni- 
formity over  too  wide  an  area  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  dubious  advantage. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  the  bourgeoisie 
of  France  and  the  American  middle  class 
do  not  suffer  from  excessive  uniformity. 

A  "dead  level"  is  deadening,  and  es- 
pecially so  if  it  is  not  evolved  from  with- 
in, but  imposed  from  without.  The  ten- 
dency to  fuse,  and  to  obliterate  differ- 
ences, appears  to  need  the  counterpoise 
of  the  other  force  which  creates  new  un- 
likenesses,  fresh  types;  and  this  in  turn 
needs  the  growth  of  the  power  of  mutual 
comprehension,  appreciation,  and  sym- 
pathy to  prevent  divergence  from  mean- 
ing dissension. 

There  has  been  a  school  of  thought, 
now  gradually  going  out  of  date  after 
having  been  influential  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, which  laid  the  greatest  possible 
emphasis  on  national  groups.  These  na- 
tionalities were  conceived,  with  the 
naivete  of  the  period  before  the  rise  of 
scientific  ethnology,  to  be  racially  akin 
because  speaking  a  common  tongue.  A 
veritable  world  of  myths  was  created 
as  to  national  and  racial  entities. 

The  rise  of  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
the  worship  almost  of  the  national  idea, 
played  a  great  part  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury history.  It  worked,  and  often  wi 
success,  to  break  up  composite  political 
units.  It  powerfully  helped  German; 
and  Portugal  and  Russia  to  fling  off  Na- 
poleon, it  gave  unity  and  independence 
to  Italy,  it  helped  to  free  from  obsolete 
and  degrading  tyranny  Greece  and  other 
victims  of  Turkish  rule.  With  the  shib- 
boleth of  Pan-Slavism,  it  strengthened 
Russian  influence  in  lands  of  kindred 
tongues.  It  revived  dying  vernaculars 
like  Gaelic,  and  Welsh,  and  Bohemian, 
and  Slovenian.  It  enriched  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Romantic  period  with  folk- 
lore, and  folk  tales,  and  ballads,  and 
gave  to  music  new  and  infinitely  to. 
be  cherished  notes  in  folk-song. 
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Along  with  this  went  the  pseudo-sci- 
ence of  race,  as  expounded  by  the  Ger- 
man writer,  Chamberlain,  and  others, 
with  its  effort  to  interpret  human  his- 
tory in  terms  of  the  innate  superiority 
*  of  one  racial  group. 

Conceivably  the  human  species  might 
have  produced  one  superior  "sport,"  a 
type  so  beyond  all  others  at  all  points 
that  the  best  possible  issue  would  be  the 
elimination  of  all  the  rest.  I  say  care- 
fully, elimination,  because  subjugation 
involves  not  only  the  perpetuation  of  in- 
ferior types  but  their  perpetuation  in  a 
condition  making,  in  itself,  for  inferior- 
ity and  demoralization. 

Such  an  emergence  of  a  race  of  defini- 
tive superiority  might  conceivably  have 
occurred.  Such  demonstrably  did  not 
occur.  Not  the  dolichocephalic  blonde, 
not  the  Aryan,  not  the  white  race,  can 
make  good  any  such  claim.  Professor 
Boas'  most  interesting  little  book,  The 
Mind  of  Primitive  Man,'  is  wholesome 
as  well  as  interesting  reading,  with  its 
conclusion  that  science  knows  no  in- 
ferior race.  With  all  our  unescapable 
group  bias  we  can  yet  discern  that  the 
people  who  gave  us  the  Parthenon, 
Phidias,  and  Plato,  the  stock  from  which 
sprang  the  prophets,  the  psalmists  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  race  of  Zoroast- 
er, the  India  of  Buddha  and  Tagore,  the 
culture  of  China,  the  art  and  the  Bush- 
ido  ethic  of  Japan,  do  not  ask  a  merely 
condescending  attention  of  the  blonde 
European. 

National  movements,  in  so  far  as 
they  make  for  independence,  freedom 
to  develop  the  genius  of  a  group,  and 
opportunity  for  self-expression,  are  all 
to  the  good.  But  when  national  feel- 
ing means  the  attempt  to  dominate  alien 
groups,  to  force  a  type  of  culture  upon 
others  from  the  outside,  it  is  a  curse. 

No  lover  of  the  distinctively  human, 
no  lover  of  art,  music,  literature,  lang- 
uage, of  the  picturesque,  the  intimate, 
the  lovely,  can  fail  to  deplore  the  ef- 
fects of  the  steam-roller  process.  The 
dull  epochs  of  history  are  those  like  the 
Hellenistic  and  the  later  Roman,  in 
which  one  culture  has  dominated  all 
others.  With  modern  means  of  com- 
munication and  with  all  that  makes  for 
cosmopolitanism,  there  is  again  a  ten- 
dency to  flatness,  to  undue  similarity, 
to  loss  of  local  color  and  of  the  accent 
of  developed  and  refined  differentness. 

If  by  some  great  catastrophe  Europe 
became  all  Teuton,  or  all  Slav,  or  all 


"Anglo-Saxon,"  or  all  Latin,  that 
would  be  a  tragic  day,  not  simply  for 
the  cultures  that  went  under,  but  for 
all.  It  would  be  tragic  because  for  any 
type,  even  the  most  inconspicuous,  to 
perish  with  its  gift  not  fully  developed, 
its  contribution  not  wholly  made,  is  an 
irreplaceable  loss.  But  not  only  for 
this  reason.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  others,  it  appears  to  be  the  case 
that  the  great  flowerings  of  humanity 
are  apt  to  come  from  the  stimulating 
contacts  of  different  civilizations.  They 
may  not  come  necessarily  so,  nor  solely 
so, — we  know  too  little  to  say;  but  this 
certainly  seems  one  active  cause  of 
progress. 

The  Renaissance  sprang  from  such  a 
fertilization  by  the  Greek  genius,  liv- 
ing in  its  physical  death.  The  period 
of  the  Crusades  might  be  cited  with 
the  same  moral,  or,  in  our  time,  Japan 
electrified  by  contact  with  Europe. 

Such  contacts,  to  be  vivifying,  must  be 
unconstrained.  The  human  spirit,  act- 
ing freely,  selects  that  which  it  can 
digest  and  work  over  to  its  own  ends, 
the  rest  seems  to  pass  it  by,  as  that 
which  is  unfit  for  his  age  passes  by  the 
reading  child.  If  Japan  had  been  con- 
quered and  had  had  foreign  ways  forced 
upon  it  whether  it  wanted  them  or  not, 
it  might  have  been  Europeanized,  but 
in  how  destructive  a  sense  1  In  that 
case,  too,  the  Western  world  would  prob- 
ably have  missed  the  reciprocal  gain 
which  its  art  has  drawn  from  Japanese 
influence.  Men  are  less  prone  to  learn 
from  their  victims. 

'  I  'HE  social  philosophy  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  set  forth  does  not  touch  on  all 
the  springs  of  the  war  that  is  devastat- 
ing our  lives,  but  it  touches  some  deep- 
lying  influences  that  make  for  war. 

National  vanity,  and  national  greed 
masking  under  national  vanity,  give  us 
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the  war  cries  of  the  jingo  and  the  im- 
perialist, and  of  pan  this  and  pan  that. 
The  dogma  of  the  white  man's  burden 
veils  the  colony-grabbing  that  lies  behind 
it.  The  idea  that  it  is  a  national  mis- 
sion to  force  others  into  the  national 
mould,  springs  from  contempt  for  those 
who  differ  from  us  and  takes  on  a  thou- 
sand forms.  In  the  United  States  we 
call  it  assimilation,  using  the  same  word 
to  cover  the  most  desirable  and  the 
most  undesirable  relations  with  the  new- 
ly-come elements  of  the  population,  and 
we  shall  be  lucky  if  our  fanatics  of  race 
do  not  yet  lead  us  into  war  with  the 
East. 

Elsewhere,  it  is  the  contest  of  rival 
nations  to  enlarge  their  linguistic 
boundaries  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  group.  Italy  is  at  work  to  Italian- 
ize Istria,  Trieste,  and  the  Albanian  lit- 
toral; Greeks  and  Bulgarians  created  a 
veritable  fever  by  their  rival  efforts  in 
Macedonia;  Russia  is  forcing  herself  on 
Finland,  and  Germany  has  been  doing 
the  same  thing  in  her  Polish  territory. 

This  present  war  is  not  a  war  of 
races,  as  some  have  tried  to  make  out.  It 
is  plain  enough  that  it  is  not,  if  we 
note  two  facts.  First,  it  cuts  across 
"race"  lines,  for  it  is  a  war  of  (mainly 
Teutonic)  English,  Latins,  Slavs,  and 
Japanese  against  South  Germans,  the 
largely  Slavic  Prussians,  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  Slavs  of  Hungary  and  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Turks.  Secondly,  none  of  these 
groups  are  races  at  all,  in  any  strict 
sense.  The  lines  of  difference  are  main- 
ly lines  of  difference  of  language  and 
culture.  Racially,  every  nation  in 
Europe  is  an  intricate  congeries  of  racial 
elements. 

Nevertheless,  while  not  a  race  war,  yet 
racial  or  national  arrogances,  greeds, 
fears,  intolerances  are  in  part  at  least 
to  blame  for  the  war.  It  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  the  outcome  of  a  state  of 
mind,  of  ideas  and  perverse  idealisms. 

As  the  final  outcome  of  the  wars  of 
religion  was  toleration,  so  let  us  pray 
that  out  of  the  clashes  fomented  by 
national  chauvinism  may  issue  that  in- 
ternationalism which  is  consistent  with 
a  mutual  regard  for  national  personali- 
ties and  an  appreciation  of  and  pleasure 
in  the  contrasts  of  different  develop- 
ments of  the  human  spirit. 

If  we  would  end  war,  let  us  enlarge 
our  hearts  and  rejoice  in  the  otherness 
of  others. 


WHO   SAYS  THAT  WAR  IS   MAN*S 
BUSINESS? 
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FEW,  will  deny,  I  think,  that  our 
sentiments  reflect  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  under  which 
we  live.  The  favorable  elements 
in  our  environment  become  associated 
with  our  feelings  of  joy  and  pleasure, 
while  disagreeable  associations  are 
aroused  by  the  conditions  about  us 
creating  irritation  and  dismay.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  we  sing  of  the 
spring  and  of  the  harvest  moon,  while 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  win- 
try blast.  We  do  not,  however,  see  so 
plainly  that  the  significance  of  objects 
about  us  is  changing,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult, our  sentiments  must  also  change 
so  that  words  and  feeling  correspond  to 
the  world  about  us.  We  cling  with 
fervor  to  the  well-expressed  thought  of 
a  preceding  age,  and  have  an  aversion 
to  things  that  once  were  disliked  long 
after  they  become  under  changed  condi- 
tions real  sources  of  pleasure. 

Much  of  the  present  confusion  of 
thought  and  misuse  of  sentiment  come 
from  this  source.  A  steady  increase  of 
the  control  of  nature  has  so  altered  our 
economic  and  social  boundaries  that 
many  acts  formerly  meritorious  become 
reprehensible,  and  others  formerly  in- 
jurious are  now  advantageous.  But  art, 
literature,  and  race  ideals  still  persist  to 
praise  the  enervating  old  at  the  expense 
of  the  vitalizing  new.  This  resistance 
to  beneficial  change  is  increased  if  race 
differences  heighten  the  barriers  and  per- 
mit loose  partisan  thinkers  to  inflame  old 
passions  by  conscious  or  unconscious 
misrepresentation  of  foreign  thought. 
German  and  English  civilizations  have 
their  differences  augmented  in  this  way, 
and  national  hatreds  are  arising  that 
may  take  ages  to  displace. 

If  a  real  peace  is  to  come,  and  bonds 
of  unity  are  created  to  prevent  future  an- 
tagonism, these  causes  of  discord  must 
be  removed.  This  will  not  happen  un- 
less we  realize  that  race  antagonisms 
are  not  due  to  decay  or  degeneration, 
but  contain  elements  of  progress  which, 
if  rightly  used,  would  bind  the  great 
modern  civilizations  instead  of  severing 
them. 

When  the  German  acts  in  ways  ab- 
horrent to  our  sympathies,  we  are  apt  to 
judge  him  by  old  standards  and  call 
him  a  brutal  Hun,  when  in  reality  it  is 
our  lack  of  an  understanding  of  his 
moral  advance  that  forces  us  to  put  him 
in  our  antiquated  categories.  The  Ger- 
man judgment  is  equally  one-sided  when 
an  estimate  is  made  of  the  motives  that 
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inspire  American  opposition  to  German 
measures.  We  know  that  it  is  our  bet- 
ter self  that  protests  against  German 
aggression.  What  we  fail  to  see  is  that 
it  is  also  the  German's  better  self  that 
inspires  the  acts  of  which  we  disap- 
prove. We  have  advanced  in  one  field, 
he  in  another.  Conversely,  we  have 
stood  still  in  the  field  where  he  has  ad- 
vanced. 

This  view  is  hopeful  and  evolutionary, 
and,  if  correct,  gives  a  basis  for  a  solu- 
tion that  the  current  belief  in  racial 
degeneration  does  not  afford.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  if  true,  that  any  modern  nation 
can  have  sunk  as  low  as  its  enemies 
would  have  us  believe.  Can  we  not  ad- 
mire the  German  for  doing  as  he  does, 
seeing  that  with  his  light  he  would  have 
been  recreant  had  he  acted  otherwise? 
Can  we  not  also  admire  the  English  for 
their  decision,  and  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  a  mark  of  degeneration  if 
they  had  done  otherwise?  This  seems 
an  antinomy,  but,  like  all  antinomies,  the 
opposition  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  cure  is  to  make  the  English  more 
German,  and  the  German  more  English, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  general  ad- 
vance of  thought  instead  of  a  progress 
that  is  local  and  partial. 

TPHE  fundamental  clash  in  modern 
times  is  between  race  feeling  and 
economic  interest.  Race  feeling  is  backed 
by  language  differences,  for  racial  and 
linguistic  boundaries  are  usually  the 
same,  and  with  language  goes  literature 
and  social  ideals.  Song,  poetry,  and  his- 
tory unite  with  the  elementary  racial 
feelings  to  make  emphatic  the  isolation 
of  regions  and  the  local  antinomies 
which  in  the  past  have  been  the  safe- 
guards of  freedom.  Against  this  solid 
array  of  past  acquisitions  has  come  the 
crush  of  modern  economic  forces;  out 
of  which  a  new  group  of  sentiments 
have  grown  which  are  not  easily  har- 
monized with  inherited  traditions.  Eco- 
nomic advantage  knows  no  politics; 
trade  does  not  stop  at  state  boundaries. 
Language  differences  do  no  more  than 
form  a  temporary  check  to  the  natural 
extension  of  trade  and  commerce. 

We  have  had  three  centuries  of  this 
pressure  with  the  result  that  today  the 
boundaries  of  state,  race,  language,  re- 
ligion, or  local  sentiment,  are  radically 
out  of  tune  with  the  demands  of  terri- 
torial readjustment  which  puts  in  the 
same  political  unit  those  with  the  like 
economic  interests,  even  though  they 


may  be  diverse  in  other  respects.  A 
map  of  the  world's  economic  zones 
would  be  widely  different  from  the  poli- 
tical and  racial  geography  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  In  every  such  unit 
there  would  be  strange  bed-fellows;  old 
antagonisms  would  have  to  be  cast  into 
the  melting-pot,  and  sentiment  would  be 
forced  to  rearrange  itself  about  new  and 
seemingly  incongruous  centers. 

These  changes  would,  however,  be 
only  a  beginning  of  others  subversive  of 
our  moral  and  political  ideals.  In  our 
civilization  the  thought  of  political  free- 
dom has  been  at  the  core  of  social  senti- 
ments, and  moral  freedom,  the  goal  of 
our  aspiration.  In  an  economic  world 
the  two  most  cherished  words  are  "weal" 
and  "efficiency."  Social  weal  is  the  end; 
efficiency  is  the  means  to  reach  this  end. 
All  else  must  be  reconstructed  to  permit 
of  this  evolution  from  the  status  of  free- 
dom to  that  of  welfare.  It  would  not 
be  so  hard  to  shift  from  the  older  basis 
of  sentiment  to  the  new  if  welfare  could 
be  promoted  by  other  than  mechanical 
means.  But  every  economic  advance 
carries  with  it  an  increase  of  mechanical 
action.  We  spend  our  spleen  on  mili- 
tary mechanism,  but  after  all  the  indus- 
trial machines  which  grind  and  degrade 
are  more  exacting  than  is  military  life. 
A  soldier  has  the  advantage  of  having 
his  commander  interested  in  his  life  and 
comfort.  He  is  at  least  a  well-cared-for 
animal,  but  the  industrial  regime  grinds 
its  grist  regardless  of  the  worker's  wel- 
fare. The  real  slave  today  is  not 
soldier,  but  the  factory  worker, 
worst  mechanisms  are  at  our  own  doc 
our  women  and  children,  the  great 
sufferers.  When  we  close  our  eyes 
these  facts  and  think  only  of  the  Be 
gian  misery,  we  can  rightly  be  accu 
of  moral  cant  and  of  false  sentiment 
ity. 

It  is  this  new  feeling  for  industria 
misfortune  in  which  the  English  and 
American  mind  is  defective.  Easi! 
aroused  by  old  evils,  we  are  fond  of 
nouncing  ancient  oppression,  but 
silent  when  industrial  evils  degrade 
brother's  life.  Could  we  change 
perspective  and  see  the  growing  evils 
our  midst,  we  should  be  in  a  positio 
to  sympathize  with  the  German  view 
that  the  evils  of  war,  terrible  though 
they  be,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
woes  which  inefficient  industry  have 
created.  Better  a  day  of  war  than  an 
eternity  of  misery. 

T   say  these  things  not  to  shock,  but 
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to  create  a  perception  of  the  conditions 
for  enduring  peace.  We  hope  for  peace 
by  a  static  acquiescence  in  present  con- 
ditions. The  German  wants  a  recon- 
struction that  creates  weal,  and  thus 
makes  a  social  uplift  possible.  Both 
races  want  equality.  We  strive  for  it 
by  tearing  down  those  above;  the  Ger- 
man, by  lifting  those  below.  Every  up- 
lift is  mechanical  and  evolutionary;  the 
tearing-down  process  is  emotional  and 
revolutionary.  Shall  we  go  through 
mechanism  to  welfare,  or  through  re- 
volt to  personal  freedom?  That  is  the 
question  now  being  fought  out. 


F  shall  not  try  to  decide  this  issue.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  see  how  the  con- 
trast of  motives  and  ends  crops  out  in 
every  expression  of  opinion  made  in  the 
defense  of  either  nation.  It  is  in  a  meas- 
ure hidden  by  the  mistranslations  of 
German  statements,  and  also  by  the  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Germans 
of  how  their  statements  sound  when  ex- 
pressed in  English.  When  we  make  al- 
lowance for  these  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious misrepresentations  the  real  dif- 
ferences can  be  easily  formulated  and 
the  antagonisms  in  national  thought  and 
sentiment  made  plain. 

We  think  first  of  all  of  stability. 
Peace,  property,  protection  of  life  and 
liberty,  get  undue  emphasis.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  representative 
of  English  and  American  thought,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  monuments  of  our 
civilization.  There  is  no  such  document 
in  Germany,  nor  any  appeal  to  such 
sentiments.  The  German  talks  of  "cul- 
ture," and  by  it  he  means  the  aggregate 
social  life  of  the  people.  It  is  not  a 
racial  concept,  although  the  word  "Ger- 
man" is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
culture.  A  brother  is  one  who  thinks  as 
you  do,  and  not  he  who  has  the  same 
forebears. 

A  second  contrast  is  between  freedom 
»nd  efficiency.  We  have  no  racial  sen- 
timent favoring  efficiency.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  time-card  with  fixed  relations 
of  outgo  and  income  are  objects  of  de- 
rision and  contempt.  Most  of  us  would 
say,  "Better  a  day  of  freedom  than  an 
age  of  automatic  regularity."  While  we 
thus  put  freedom  in  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  help  disliking  the  German  effi- 


ciency that  gets  its  result  through  me- 
chanical perfection.  But  why  may  not 
a  man  love  welfare  and  efficiency  more 
than  stability  and  freedom?  When  we 
face  this  decision  we  shall  sympathize 
with  the  German  point  of  view,  even  if 
we  cannot  accept  it. 

A  third  contrast  is  that  between  me- 
chanical effectiveness  and  volitional  ac- 
tivity. To  us,  the  German  is  a  ma- 
chine with  no  will  or  individuality.  The 
motive  back  of  his  mechanical  action 
we  do  not  appreciate;  we  think  only  of 
the  picture  that  the  German  life  creates 
when  viewed  from  the  outside.  We 
want  self-decisions,  not  social  decisions. 
We  forget  that  a  mastery  of  impulse  is 
needed  to  subordinate  individual  caprice 
to  social  ends.  German  literature  em- 
phasizes will  power  as  much  as  does  the 
English ;  but  it  is  the  will  leading  to  ac- 
tion, not  the  will  ending  in  self-control. 
The  latter  ideal  is  self-negation  and  sac- 
rifice. The  former  emphasizes  the  will 
to  do  even  if  the  doing  involves  the 
crushing  of  resistance.  Who  is  moral : 
he  who  takes  ten  cities,  or  he  who  rules 
his  own  spirit?  When  this  is  decided 
the  relative  merits  of  English  and  Ger- 
man thought  can  be  judged. 

The  difference  between  German  and 
Anglo-American  thought  is  not  due  to 
race  antagonism,  nor  to  the  desire  for 
national  expansion.  The  conflict  is  in 
culture  and  social  aims.  It  can  no  more  be 
repressed  than  could  the  French  Revo- 
lution, or  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
The  winners  in  the  material  conflict  may 
be  the  losers  in  the  thought  struggle,  as 
was  the  case  in  both  of  these  other  con- 
tests. All  the  elements  we  dislike  in  the 
German  when  he  sweeps  across  Bel- 
gium, are  present  in  our  civilization,  and 
will  grind  out  the  same  results.  Wel- 
fare depends  on  mechanism  and  the 
world  has  chosen  welfare  as  its  ideal 
instead  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  We 
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may  check  the  new  movement,  but  w« 
cannot  block  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  torn  down 
the  anemic  saint  so  much  admired  by 
our  forefathers.  Eugenics  is  giving  us 
a  stronger  man  and  a  vigorous  woman; 
with  new  life  is  coming  a  rough  aggres- 
siveness which  we  admire  in  sport  but 
dislike  in  race  struggle.  These  new  ele- 
ments have  broken  with  the  meek,  hum- 
ble spirit  so  long  associated  with  a  spiri- 
tual life  and  with  pacific  hopes.  The  loss 
is  disturbing,  but  not  lowering.  The 
broader  sweep  of  non-racial  ideals, 
blending  races,  nations,  and  religions  in- 
to a  true  unity,  will  give  the  healthy 
aggression  of  the  strong  outlets  that  are 
blocked  by  the  barriers  created  by  lo- 
calized nations,  and  religions.  When 
the  whole  world  is  one  co-operative 
mechanism,  the  local  antagonisms  of  to- 
day will  disappear.  We  must  become 
plodding  Germans,  use  their  mechanisms, 
and  accept  their  super-racial  culture,  in 
order  that  the  throbbing  ideals  we  feel 
may  become  a  real  upbuilding  force. 
uniting,  not  severing  welfare  from  free- 
dom. With  welfare  and  leisure  secure, 
a  freedom  can  arise  which  does  not  op- 
pose mechanism,  but  will  use  it  to  gain 
the  higher  social  values  localized  pa- 
triotism dims  and  obscures. 

TTHE  struggle  of  today,  with  Its  sharp 
opposition  of  contending  ideals  has 
thus  a  good,  as  well  as  a  bad  side.  We 
see  the  good  in  our  civilization  more 
clearly  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
weaker  elements  of  German  culture.  To 
the  German,  however,  his  good  becomes 
doubly  dear  when  he  compares  his  social 
advance  with  the  hindrances  which 
block  ours.  Cheap  optimism  and  a  flow 
of  florid  cant  seem  slight  compensation 
for  the  patent  inefficiency  that  prevails 
in  all  our  industrial  relations.  Is  this 
alignment  of  spiritual  emotion  against 
material  uplift  a  natural  one,  or  is  it  a 
passing  phase  of  social  progress?  In 
the  end  we  may  find  that  mechanism  and 
freedom  are  not  opposing  ideals,  but 
complementary  goods. 

Clear  thought  is  more  important  than 
gun  powder.  When  we  see  this,  a  new 
synthesis  is  possible  in  which  the  Ger- 
man and  English  will  disappear  in  the 
melting-pot  by  which  the  dross  of  yes- 
terday is  separated  from  the  ringing 
truth  of  tomorrow. 
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IPO  not  believe  that  we  will  get 
very  far  in  our  protest  against  mili- 
tarism, or  even  in  an  understanding 
of  the  present  European  war,  until 
we  frankly  face  and  boldly  challenge  the 
economic  foundations  which  must  be 
held  primarily  accountable  for  war,  and 
which  underneath  the  surface  pheno- 
mena explain  the  present  cataclysm  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  if  we  consider 
only  the  devoted  heroism  with  which  the 
warring  countries  are  sacrificing  them- 
selves, we  may  be  led  into  the  false  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  people's  war.  But  the 
common  people  do  not  want  war, — they 
never  want  war,  whether  it  be  in  demo- 
cratic France,  in  aristocratic  England, 
or  in  autocratic  Germany  and  Russia. 

All  intimate  observers  of  these  coun- 
tries prior  to  the  war  were  impressed 
with  the  prayerful  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  peace ;  with  the  hatred 
of  war  and  the  burdens  borne  by  the  un- 
privileged and,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
represented classes.  And  when  the  final 
appraisal  is  made  by  future  historians,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  back  of  the  im- 
mediate explosive  events  that  set  Europe 
aflame  were  the  privileged  economic 
classes  who  (for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
iciously,  it  is  true)  created  conditions 
which  inevitably  produced  war. 

[^  ET  us  analyze  the  warring  countries 
class;  it  officers  the  army  and 
accustomed  to  think  of  England  as  a 
democratic  country;  but  her  democracy 
is  one  of  form  only.  Up  to  1910,  Eng- 
land was,  in  the  last  analysis,  governed 
by  the  landed  aristocracy.  A  few  thous- 
and men  owned  more  than  half  of  the 
land  of  Great  Britain.  The  country  is 
divided  into  great  baronial  estates,  as  it 
was  in  feudal  times.  These  estates  run 
into  thousands  an^  even  millions  of 
acres.  They  are  entailed  to  the  oldest 
son.  They  cannot  be  sold.  Upon  these 
estates  great  cities  have  come  into  ex- 
istence which  have  enriched  the  owners 
of  what  was  a  short  time  ago  agricul- 
tural land,  beyond  the  wealth  of  any 
other  group  in  the  world.  A  large  part 
of  the  land  underlying  London  is  owned 
by  nine  families,  whose  ground  rents 
are  colossal. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  cities..  The 
land  is  not  owned  by  the  people.  It  is 
still  owned  in  great  estates.  These 
great  estate  owners  form  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  until  1910,  placed  its  veto 
on  all  legislation.  In  all  things  affect- 
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ing  its  interests — banking,  finance,  and 
foreign  policy — the  House  of  Lords  was 
supreme.  Out  of  the  land-owning  class 
came  foreign  ministers,  those  who  con- 
trolled the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain. 

Again,  one-half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  made  up  of  great  estate  own- 
ers. The  civil  service  was  drawn  from 
the  same  class.  Even  today  England 
is  governed  in  essence  by  the  great  es- 
tate owners,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
liberal  party  is  in  power.  For  genera- 
tions the  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  paying  ground  rents  to  the  members 
of  this  ruling  class,  ascendant  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  annual  ground  rents  are  esti- 
mated to  run  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Year  after  year  they  have 
been  accumulating.  They  have  created 
a  vast  reservoir  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars,  which  has  been  invested  by  its 
owners  in  railroads  all  over  the  world; 
in  mines  in  South  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere;  in  great  landed  es- 
tates, such  as  are  owned  in  Mexico  and 
even  in  the  United  States;  in  oil  con- 
cessions, and  countless  other  privileges. 
Concessions  have  been  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  this  class  in  China  and  the 
Indian  peninsula. 

The  whole  world  is  tribute  not  to 
Great  Britain,  but  to  a  small  group  of 
British  subjects  who  own  a  large  part 
of  the  globe.  And  this  class  which  owns 
has  molded  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  the  military  party.  It 
insists  on  a  colossal  naval  program  os- 
tensibly for  the  protection  of  colonial  in- 
terests. In  reality,  this  naval  program 
is  designed  (unconsciously,  I  admit) 
for  the  protection  of  British  investments. 

A  ND  this  owning  ciass  is  the  military 
class;  it  officers  the  army  and  navy; 
it  fills  the  high  offices;  it  also  owns  the 
press,  and  makes  the  public  opinion  of 
Great  Britain.  These  are  the  economic 
and  class  influences  which  create  jingo- 
ism, Chauvinism,  and  the  arrogant  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  irritated  one 
country  after  another  in  its  imperialistic 
claims  and  insistence  on  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  In  the  long  vision  of  war 
this  class  is  largely  responsible  for  mili- 
taristic aggression  and  colonial  exten- 
sion; it  is  identified  with  opium,  rum,  the 
sale  of  war  munitions,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  weaker  countries.  In  an  esti- 
mate of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 


present  war  and  all  European  wars  of 
the  last  century,  in  fact,  these  fact* 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

/\  SIMILAR  economic  class  rules  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  so-called  Junker 
or  agrarian  class.  That  part  of  Germany 
to  the  east  of  Berlin,  is  divided  into 
great  estates  like  those  of  England. 
They  have  remained  unchanged  from 
feudal  times.  These  estates  run  into 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres.  From  this  class  comes  the 
chancellor  and  higher  officials  of  state 
And  under  the  constitution  of  Prussia 
and  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  this- 
class  rules  Germany  almost  if  not  quite 
as  autocratically  as  it  was  ruled  in 
feudal  times.  The  king  of  Prussia  is 
hereditary  emperor.  The  chancellor  is 
his  personal  appointee.  The  army  and 
the  navy  are  officered  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  members  of  the  Junker  class.  The 
higher  civil  service  is  filled  from  the 
same  source.  This  is  the  military  caste 
of  Prussia  which  gives  character  to  Ger- 
many. And  this  is  the  war  class  in  Ger- 
many, just  as  a  similar  war  class  rules 
Great  Britain. 

T  JNDER  the  laws  of  Prussia  the  com- 
mon people  have  hardly  any  voice 
in  tne  government.  The  suffrage  is  based 
upon  property  qualifications.  A  man's 
power  at  the  polls  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  his  income  tax.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  voters  elect  two-thirds 
of  the  representatives  in  the  Landtag. 
And  these  representatives  are  over- 
whelmingly from  the  Junker  class.  And 
while  great  cities  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, while  millions  of  socialist  votes 
are  cast  in  the  cities,  neither  the  manu- 
facturers nor  the  workers  have  any  sub- 
stantial voice  in  the  government. 

COUTH  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
Democratic.  It  has  no  Junker  class. 
Here  the  land  is  divided  among  small 
peasant  proprietors  who  are  peace-lov- 
ing, simple  and  gemiithlich  in  tempera- 
ment. But  since  the  war  with  Austria, 
South  Germany  has  been  Prussianized. 
It  has  been  subordinated  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  the  will  of  the  great  estate 
owners  of  Prussia. 

This  aristocratic  class,  living  in  lux- 
ury, as  did  the  seigneurs  of  France  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  and  supported  by  the 
impoverished  agricultural  class  upon  its 
distant  estates,  thinks  in  terms  of  war 
and  of  narrow  nationalism.  For  war  is 
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profession ;  it  trains  for  it,  dreams 
iut  it,  and  pledges  itself  to  "Der  Tag" 
its  class  mission. 


USTRIA,  .  too,  is  ruled  by  the  ola 
feudal  aristocracy  much  as  is  Prus- 
a.  In  many  ways,  Austria  is  the  most 
istocraticnlly  minded  state  in  Europe. 
Here,  too,  the  gr<-at  estates  predominate. 
Here,  too,  the  feudal  class  makes  public 
opinion  and  controls  the  government. 
And  it  thinks  in  the  mediaeval  terms  of 
petty  nationalism. 

HP  HE  goverr>tient  of  Russia  is  the 
government  ot  grand  dukes  and 
great  estate  owners,  who  —  like  the 
Junker  in  Prussia,  the  landed  aristocrats 
in  England,  and  the  same  class  in  Aus- 
tria —  officer  the  army;  they  are  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  these  undemocratic,  irrespon- 
sible classes  in  all  these  countries  that 
are  the  war  classes.  Whether  it  be  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia, 
they  are  the  government  to  an  extent 
that  we  do  not  begin  to  comprehend. 
All  opportunities  for  advancement  to  the 
climbing,  commercial  classes  lie  in  the 
approval  of  these  groups;  who,  in  the 
last  analysis,  are  the  state.  And  these 
groups,  for  the  most  part,  think  of  the 
workers,  of  the  peasants  upon  their  es- 
tates, as  they  did  in  earlier  times.  We 
get  some  vision  of  the  point  of  view  of 
these  ruling  classes  towards  the  de- 
pendent classes  from  the  treatment  which 
even  England  accorded  to  the  Irish  up 
to  very  recent  years,—  yes,  in  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  agricultural  workers 
and  peasants  in  Scotland  today. 


we  turn  to  France  and  even 
to  Italy,  we  find  a  different  psy- 
chology; for  France  is  a  country  in 
which  the  people  own  the  land.  It  is  a 
nation  of  peasant  proprietors  who  have 
been  increasing  in  numbers  since  the 
French  Revolution.  They  form  the  rul- 
ing class  in  the  state.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  good  and  some  of 
the  evil  of  French  politics.  But  not  even 
the  Germans  charge  the  French  people 
with  being  the  aggressors  in  this  war, 
or  suggest  that,  outside  of  a  small  class, 
hey  were  desirous  of  a  war  of  revenge 
or  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  same  economic  conditions  pre- 
vail in  North  Italy,  just  as  they  pre- 


vail in  Holland.  Denmark,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  In  all  these  nations 
it  is  the  small  farmer,  the  home-own- 
ing peasant,  who  makes  the  ultimate 
public  opinion  of  the  nation,  opinion 
which  controls  parliaments,  ministers, 
and  even  the  ruling  houses. 

In  these  economic  foundations  are 
explanations  of  the  present  war  and  a 
suggestion  of  means  for  peace.  I  do 
not  believe  that  democracies  would  go 
to  war.  But  I  do  believe  that  aris- 
tocracies, will  forever  be  at  war.  All 
the  agitation,  all  the  peace  parleys,  all 
the  federations  of  the  world  have  failed 
to  attack  the  underlying  economic  forces 
which  in  season  and  out  of  season  are 
pleading  in  reality  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  their  own  interests  in 
the  name  of  patriotism.  And  this  must 
be  changed  before  any  permanent  peace 
is  possible.  Europe  must  be  democra- 
tized not  only  politically,  but  industrial- 
ly. The  invisible  government  and  the 
invisible  forces  that  make  for  war  must 
be  destroyed  and  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple consulted  on  these  questions. 

And  this  can  only  come  through  really 
representative  government;  a  represen- 
tative government  based  upon  natural 
national  lines,  in  which  the  people  them- 
selves are  permitted  to  decide  as  to 
what  country  they  will  be  identified  with, 
and  as  to  what  their  treaty  relations 
are.  We  see  the  instinct  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  common  people  in  the 
repeated  conferences  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Germany  prior  to  the  war. 
I  traveled  all  over  Germany  with  the 
Labor  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, who  fraternized  freely  and  cor- 
dially with  German  Socialists  and  La- 
bor members.  They  spent  weeks  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  only  suggestion  of  nation- 
alism was  the  difference  in  speech. 

TJ  NDER  democratic  or  really  repre- 
sentative institutions,  war  would 
be  prevented  by  treaties  executed  before 
causes  of  irritation  arose,  just  as  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  the  United  States 
has  negotiated  treaties  for  arbitration 
with  over  thirty  countries;  just  as  the 
United  States  has  obviated  war  with 
Canada  by  a  treaty  now  sixty  years  old, 
which  forbade  an  army  or  navy  or  for- 
tification on  our  northern  frontier. 
When  such,  treaties  exist,  appeals  are 
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made  to  them  as  naturally  as  are  ap- 
peals to  civil  and  criminal  courts.  This 
method  of  arbitrament  of  disputes,  is 
accepted  by  us  without  comment  or  pro- 
test. We  can  prepare  for  peace  just 
as  we  can  prepare  for  waf;  not  when 
war  is  imminent,  but  in  years  of  peace 
and  harmony. 

But  such  treaties  are  almost  impossible 
between  countries  ruled  by  different 
classes.  For  the  psychology  and  inter- 
ests of  the  common  people  of  France 
are  as  alien  to  the  psychology  and 
interests  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  as  are  the  differ- 
ences between  the  ruling  and  the  sub- 
ject classes  in  each  individual  country. 
There  can  be  no  meeting  of  the  minds 
between  a  country  ruled  by  caste  and 
a  country  ruled  by  people.  They  do 
not  think  the  same  thoughts,  do  not 
speak  the  same  language,  do  not  under- 
stand the  same  terms.  Moreover,  their 
economic  interests  are  so  much  at  war 
that  any  rapprochement  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty  is  out  of  the  question. 

a  somewhat  less  degree,  the  dif- 
ferences described  as  in  Europe  pre- 
vail in  America.  There  are  invisiible 
forces  at  work  in  this  country  which 
make  for  war.  There  are  ship-builders, 
armament  makers,  and  those  who  supply 
munitions  of  war  running  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  who  are  a  menace  to 
peace.  There  are  increasing  investments 
in  Mexico,  China,  South  America,  and 
elsewhere,  whose  owners  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation  a 
colossal  navy.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  ! 
have  been  investing  in  Mexican  rail- 
roads, Mexican  mines  and  Mexican  oil . 
concessions  to  feel  that  national  dignity 
has  suffered  an  affront  when  some  rob- 
bing band  interferes  with  their  divi- 
dends, or  checks  their  aggressions.  When 
joint  international  loans  have  been 
made  to  China,  it  is  easy  to  raise  the 
cry  of  protection  to  American  inter- 
ests if  internal  troubles  disturb  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country. 

We,  too,  have  an  economic  class  which 
is'  a  menace  to  peace;  which  cannot 
think  in  terms  of  disarmament,  and 
which  demands  efficiency  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  departments,  $n  increas- 
ed army  and  a  colossal  navy,  as  the 
hall-mark  of  American  dignity.. 

Coffman  in  New  York  Evening  Journal 
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OUR  FRIENDSHIP  can  be 
accepted  and  is  accepted 
without  reservation,  b«- 
cause  it  is  offered  in 
a  spirit  and  for  a  purpose  which 
no  one  need  ever  question  or  sus- 
pect. Therein  lies  our  greatness.  We 
are  champions  of  peace  and  of  con- 
cord ...  it  is  our  dearest  present 
hope  that  this  character  and  reputation 
may  presently,  in  God's  providence, 
bring  us  an  opportunity  such  as  has  sel- 
dom been  vouchsafed  any  nation,  the  op- 
portunity to  counsel  and  obtain  peace  in 
the  world  and  reconciliation  and  a  heal- 
ing settlement  of  many  a  matter  that  has 
cooled  and  interrupted  the  friendship  of 
nations." — President  Wilson's  message 
to  Congress. 

HpHE  year  1915  presents  many  sugges- 
tive points  of  similarity  with  the 
year  1815,  which  marked  the  close  of 
Napoleonic  wars.  Then,  as  now,  the  fu- 
tility of  military  force  when  used  for 
aggression  had  been  demonstrated.  A 
century  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  campaigns 
which  had  devastated  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  destroyed  millions  of  the 
population,  the  world  was  sick  of  war 
and  humanity  was  longing  passionately 
for  a  stable  and  permanent  peace.  Wise 
men  saw  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  war  was  to  replace  the  system  of  in- 
ternational anarchy  by  a  system  of  inter- 
national organization,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  a  common  European  respon- 
sibility. 

A  number  of  treaties  of  alliance  had 
been  made  in  the  preceding  years,  and 
in  June,  1815,  the  Tsar  Alexander  I  of 
Russia,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  con- 
federation of  Europe.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I  of 
Austria,  and  by  King  Frederick  William 
II  of  Prussia,  and  the  confederation 
was  formed  on  September  26,  1815.  The 
three  sovereigns  who  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  confederation  called  upon  all  the 
Powers  to  become  members,  and  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted  by  Louis  XVIII  of 
France  and  the  English  Prince  Regi 

The   loose   confederation    was   dev 
oped   into   a   stronger   political   allia: 
under  the  guidance  of   Prince   Mett 
nich.    The  rulers  held  their  Congres 
going    from    city    to    city,    meeting 
Aachen  in  1818,  at  Troppau  in  1820, 
Laybach    in    1821,    and    at    Verona 
1822,  nd  developing  the  details  of 
confederation. 

The  Holy  Alliance  corresponded  to 
real    need    in    the   development   of 
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world,  and  it  did  secure  peace  for  a  gen- 
eration and  opened  the  way  for  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  civilization, 
but  it  was  founded  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple and  could  not  last. 

If  we  were  to  chopse  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  constitutipn  for  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world  itoday,  we  should 
hardly  elect  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  expect  to  get  a  stable  demo- 
cratic constitution  as  the  result.  The 
Holy  Alliance  had  the  splendid  ideal  of 
applying  Christianity  to  politics  and  it 
aimed  at  "the  liberal  promotion  of  all 
economic,  intellectual,  and  social  life"; 
but  "political  liberalism  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  held  in  check  in  order  to 
reserve  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs to  the  government  as  especially  or- 
dained thereto."  It  became  finally  an 
evil  thing,  standing  in  the  way  of  de- 
mocracy and  progress,  and  it  had  to  go. 

HpHE  time  has  come  to  make  the  at- 
tempt once  more  to  form  a  confed- 
eration of  the  world,  this  time  upon  the 
basis  of  democracy  instead  of  auto- 
cracy, with  the  initiative  coming  from 
America,  which  has  already  worked  out 
the  problem  of  voluntary  federation  of 
forty-eight  states  on  the  principle  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,"  instead  of  from 
Russia,  which  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  federation  resting 
upon  military  power.  The  people  in  all 
the  European  countries  are  saying  "as 
far  as  is  humanly  possible,  this  must  be 
the  last  war,"  and  they  are  looking  to 
President  Wilson  to  extend,  when  the 
right  moment  arrives,  not  merely  a  for- 
mal offer  of  mediation,  but  a  construc- 
tive plan,  based  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  of  the  real 
needs  of  all  the  people  involved,  which 
will  prevent  another  such  breakdown  of 
civilization  in  the  future.  For  profes- 
sional and  technical  reasons,  the  pas- 
sionate longings  of  the  people  in  the 
countries  at  war  cannot  find  expression 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels; 
and  if  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  shall  end  this  war,  is  to  be  left 
to  the  diplomats  and  rulers  who  declared 
it,  we  shall  have  a  blood-stained  and 
brutalized  Europe  rising  from  this 
nightmare  to  prepare  for  forty-four 
years  more  of  the  same  armament  com- 
petition leading  to  another  and  still 
greater  Armageddon. 

A  bold  initiative  coming  from  Ameri- 
ca, however,  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the 
censored  press  of  Europe  and  would 
meet  with  wide-spread  democratic  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  influential  political 
groups  in  all  the  countries  involved,  who 
would  put  pressure  upon  their  govern- 
ments and  force  them  to  consider  favor- 
ably the  proposals  for  a  constructive 
peace.  The  longer  such  international 
mediation  is  delayed,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  forces  which  are  pressing  in  the 


direction  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  war  is  allowed  to  drag  on  too  far 
towards  exhaustion  and  bankruptcy,  the 
danger  of  anarchy  increases  in  Austria 
and  other  countries  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  war  between  the  victorious 
Allies,  such  as  England  and  Russia,  an- 
alogous to  the  second  Balkan  War,  on 
the  other.  A  constructive  offer  of  me- 
diation, put  forward  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion would  enable  the  diplomats  on 
both  sides  to  "save  their  faces,"  and 
would  be  effective  long  before  one  side 
would  be  so  far  reduced  in  strength  as 
to  sue  for  peace. 

Zi  S  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
constructive  mediation  which 
would  meet  with  widespread  popular  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  all  countries,  programs  of  construc- 
tive peace,  put  forward  by  the  impor- 
tant political  groups,  representing  in 
some  cases  scores  of  millions  of  the 
population  in  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can countries,  are  most  significant.  An 
analytical  table  of  ten  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  constructive  peace  pro- 
grams is  printed  on  another  page.  The 
ten  programs  which  have  been  selected 
as  the  most  representative  are,  those  of 
the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  in 
Great  Britain,  which  includes  among  its 
leaders,  Norman  Angell,  J.  Ramsey  Mac- 
Donald,  M.P.,  Charles  Trevelyan,  M.P., 
E.  D.  Morel,  Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.P.; 
of  the  South  German  Social  Demo- 
crats; of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Socialist  party; 
of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  pacifists  of  all 
countries  with  Senator  H.  La  Fontaine 
of  Belgium  as  president;  of  the  Emer- 
gency Federation  of  Peace  Forces  (Chi- 
cago Branch),  which  includes  more 
than  twenty  political  organizations  in 
Chicago;  of  the  Women's  Peace  Party 
which  is  being  organized  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  Jane  Addams  as 
president;  of  the  Anti-War  Council  of 
Holland,  composed  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen,  journalists,  business  men, 
and  professors  of  Holland,  with  the 
Jongheer  van  Beek  en  Donk,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  secretary ;  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  of  Boston;  the 
New  York  Peace  Society,  and  the  plan 
for  a  League  of  Peace,  put  forward  by 
Hamilton  Holt  in  The  Independent. 

In  addition  to  the  movements  whose 
programs  are  given,  the  wide-spread 
aspiration  for  and  belief  in  a  better  con- 
dition of  things  held  by  the  immense 
mass  of  the  public  in  all  countries  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  movement  for  a  Ligue  des 
Pays  Neutres  of  Switzerland  and  the 
proposal  for  a  League  of  Peace,  backed 
by  an  international  police  force,  as  out- 
lined by  ex-president  Roosevelt  in  The 
Independent;  by  the  manifests  of  the 
Committee  for  The  European  Federa- 
tion, in  Holland,  and  by  the  projects  for 
a  "United  States  of  Europe."  emanat- 


ing from  such  widely  separated  sources 
as  President  Butler,  of  the  Division  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  and  from  Mr.  Hyndman,  leader 
of  the  British  Socialist  Party ;  by  the 
program  of  the  Woman's  Movement  for 
Constructive  Peace,  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence  of  London. 

These  programs,  arising  from  so  many 
different  centers,  are  indications  that  the 
people  of  all  countries  would  be  willing 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  boldly  construc- 
tive proposals  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment their  official  representatives  would 
probably  declare  to  be  pure  Utopianism. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  great 
aspirations  of  the  masses  of,  the  people 
are  practically  unrepresented  in  the 
orthodox  diplomatic  circles  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  that  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  find  expression  is  through  the 
courageous  initiative  of  the  American 
democracy. 

The  analysis  of  ten  constructive  peace 
programs  shows  a  remarkable  unanimity 
of  the  public  opinion  of  all  the  countries 
represented,  on  the  most  essential  points. 
The  necessity  for  a  concert  of  the  pow- 
ers to  replace  the  old  shipwrecked 
theory  of  the  "balance  of  power"  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  peace,  is  found 
in  some  form  in  all  the  programs. 

T  N  this  connection  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  even  Sir 
Edward  Grey  recognized  the  urgent 
need  of  some  kind  of  a  concert 
of  the  powers  to  protect  Germany 
against  the  fear  of  aggression  on  *the 
part  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 
This  proposal  was  put  forward  on  July 
30,  1914,  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
crisis,  when  the  air  was  so  full  of  sus- 
picion and  fear  that  no  constructive  ac- 
tion was  possible.  When  all  other 
means  had  failed,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
telegraphed  to  Berlin*  as  follows: 

"If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  pre- 
served, and  the  present  crisis  safely 
passed,  my  own  endeavor  will  be  to 
promote  some  arrangement  to  which 
Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which 
she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggres- 
sive or  hostile  policy  would  be  pro- 
cured against  her  or  her  allies  by 
France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly 
or  separately.  I  have  desired  this  and 
worked  for  it,  so  far  as  I  could, 
through  the  last  Balkan  crisis,  and, 
Germany  having  a  corresponding  ob- 
ject, our  relations  constantly  improved. 
The  idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Utop- 
ian to  form  the  subject  of  definite 
proposals,  but  if  this  present  crisis, 
so  much  more  acute  than  any  that 
Europe  has  gone  through  for  a  gen- 
eration, be  safely  passed,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  relief  and  reaction  which 
will  follow  may  make  possible  some 
more  definite  rapprochement  between 
the  Powers  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto." 

•       'British  White  Papers  on  the  European 
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TEN  CONSTRUCTS 


Platform 

Concert   of   Powers. 

Reduction   of    Armaments. 

International  Police. 

Territorial  Chan)    i| 
I 

Union  of 
1  >e  tuocratic 
Control 
(Great 
Britain). 

3.  The     foreign    policy    of    Great 
Britain   shall   not    be   aimed   at 
creating   alliances   for   the   pur- 
pose   of    maintaining  the  "bal- 
ance of  power"  ;  but  shall  be  dl 
reded  to  the  establishment  of  a 
concert   of   the   powers  and   the 
setting   up  of  an    International 
council  whose  deliberations  and 
decisions   shall    be   public,    part 
of   the    labour   of   such    council 
to    be    the   creation    of   definite 
treaties  of  arbitration   and  the 
establishment  of  courts  for  their 
Interpretation  and  enforcement. 

4.  Drastic    reduction    by    consent,     of     the 
armaments  of  all  the  belligerent  powers: 
nationalization   of   manufacture   of  arma- 
ments, and  control  of  exports. 

1.  No    province     (ball       > 
ferred   from   one  gbvc    11 
another  without  the  i    i| 
plebiscite.  Of   the  po|    .11 
such  province.  , 

1 

South 
German 
Social- 
Democrats. 

3.  Confederacy    of    all    European 
states. 
5.  Alliance  of  all  against  aggres- 
sor. 
0.  International     parliaments    and 
permanent     International     com- 
mittees In  place  of  diplomacy. 
7.  International  law  courts  against 
minor  International  offenses. 

4.  Limitations  of  armies  and  navies  (Volks- 
heer  for  defense  only). 

7.  International    police. 
Ib.  International    posses- 
slim    of    Bosporus,    Dar- 
diinellos,      Suez      Canal. 
(illiraltar,         and        Kiel 
Canal. 

la.  Restitution  of  itatut    i 
or 
Ib.  Plebiscite     In     dlspu    d 
tones,  (Alsace,  Lorral    •., 
wig,    Poland.    Baltic      r 
Finland,   Trentinol. 

American 
Socialist 
Party. 

II.  2.  International   congress,   with 
legislative    and     administrative 
powers    over    International    af- 
fairs,  with    permanent   commit- 
tees in  place  of  present  secret 
diplomacy. 
II.  1.  Court  or  courts  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  disputes  between 
nations. 

III.  1.  National    disarmament    shall    be    ef 
fected   immediately   upon   the  adoption   ol 
the  peace  program  by  a  sufllrlent  numbei 
of  nations  to  Insure  the  protection  of  the 
disarmed     through     International     police 
force  thus  created. 
III.  2.  No    Increase    In    existing   armament* 
under  any   circumstances. 
III.  3.  Abolition     of     the     manufacture     of 
armaments  for  private  profit. 

II.  8.  International      police 
force. 
III.  4.  International       own 
ershlp     and     control     of 
strategic     waterways 
siirh  n>  the   iHinliinellex. 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the    Suez,    Panama    and 
Kiel  canals. 
III.  r>.  Neutralization        of 
the  seas. 

1.  2.  No    transfer   of   ter   t 
cept  upon  consent  an 
of  tbe  people  within    i 
tory. 

International 
Peace 
Bureau. 
(Senator  H. 
I<a   Fontaine, 
Belgium,   presi- 
dent). 

1.  Establishment    of    a    juridical 
regime  by  all  states,  collectively 
to  ensure   respect    for    Its    de- 
cisions. 
2.  All  states  to  take  part  in  con- 
clusion of  peace. 
8.  Third  Hague  Conference  should 
meet  immediately  after  peace  is 
established. 

3a.  Reduction   to   nitmlier  of   soldiers   neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  Internal  order 
(1  per  l,i  it  K)  of  population). 
3b.  Dismantling  of  all   formications. 
:!c.  AlKilliion  of  war  navies. 
3d.  No  armaments    in   be   manufactured   ex- 
cept   for    International    fleet    and    reduced 
number  of  soldiers.   In  one  factory  under 
control  of  international   commission. 

3c.  International  naval  po- 
lice force, 

4.  The  right  of  the  peop  a 
to  decide  on  their  on 
should  be  solemnly  rex  2 

Emergency 
Federation  of 
Peace   Force* 
(Chicago 
Branch). 

III.  1.  Establishment  of  a  concert 
of    nations,     (a)     A    court    or 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes    between    nations,    and 
(b)  an     International     congress 
With  legislative  and  administra 
tive    powers    over   International 
affairs,     and     with     permanent 
committees    In    place    of    pres- 
ent secret  diplomacy. 

III.  3.  Progressive    disarmament    graded    to 
protect  members  of  league. 

III.  Ic.  A  n  International 
police  force.  Tbe  pro 
tectlon  of  private  prop 
erty  at  sea.  Neutraliza- 
tion of  the  seas  anil  of 
tbe  Dardanelles,  Pana- 
ma, Suez  and  Kiel  Can 
als,  etc. 

II.  1.  No  province  shall     e 
ferred   from  one  gover  t 
another  without  the  cc  i 
plebiscite,   of   the   popi  i 
such    province.     Tbe      i 
In    which    women    sba 
eluded,  shall  be  taken    5 
ternatlimal    commisslot 
tral  nations. 

Women's 
Peace 
Party. 
(Jane   Addams, 
president). 

7.  Concert  of  nations  to  supersede 
balance  of  power. 
8.  Action   toward   the  gradual   or- 
ganization of  the  world  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  war. 

2.  Limitation  of  armaments  and  nationaliza- 
tion of  their  manufacture. 

9.  Tbe  substitution  of  an 
International  police  for 
rival  armies  and  navies. 

Dutch 
Anti-War 
Council. 
(Neilerlandscbe 
Antl-Oorlog 
Uaad). 

1.  Co-operation      between      states 
Instead  of  antagonistic  alliances. 
2.  Acknowledgment    of    the     prin- 
ciple   that    international    ques- 
tlons  should  never  be  settled  by 
means  of  violence. 
3.  Closer      co-operation      of      tbe 
European  powers. 
5.  New  steps   to   be   taken   for  an 
obligatory    arbitration    and    In- 
quiry     Into    international    dis- 
putes and  conflicts. 

1.  Gradual  disarmament. 
2.  Limitation  of  armaments  by  international 
agreement. 

9.  No    financial    profit    for    private    persons 
from  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

11.  AbolltloB  of  capture  at 
sea. 

4.  No   changes   of    territe 
out   tbe  consent  of  thi 
tlon  concerned. 

World 
Peace 
Foundation 
(Boston). 

2.  European  concert  with  repre- 
sentative council  In  place  of 
entangling  alliances  and  en- 
tentes. 

3.  End  of  armament  competition  and  drastic 
reduction   of   armaments. 
4.  Nationalization     of    armament     manufac- 
tures. 

3.  International  police  and 
International  defense. 

1.  No    territory    shall 
ferred    without    the 
the  people  Involved. 

New  York 
Peace 
Society. 

1,  2.  League    of    Peace    based    on 
treaty  which  shall  guarantee  the 
territories  of  the  stales  against 
'attack    either    from    within    or 
without   the  league. 
4.  Renewal   of   Hague  conferences, 
with  standing  committees. 

International  reduction  of  armament.        " 

1.  International  police 
which  ran  be  used 
against  any  power  which 
threatens  hostilities. 

3b.  Racial    affiliations    it  > 
respected  In  the  adjust  i 
territory  made  In  the  t  : 
peace. 

T/eague  of  Peace. 
The 
Independent 
(Hamilton 
Uolt). 

1.  League  of  Peace.     The  nations 
shall  mutually  agree  to  respect 
the    territory    and    Integrity    of 
each  other. 
2.  All    questions    that    cannot   be 
settled    by    diplomacy    shall    be 
arbitrated. 
3.  The  nations  of  the  league  shall 
provide  a  periodical  assembly  to 
make  all    rules,   to  become  law 
unless  vetoed  by  a  nation  with- 
in stated  period. 
5.  Any  member  of  the  league  shall 
have  tbe  right  to  withdraw  on 
due  notice,  or  may  lie  expelled 
by   the   unanimous   vote  of   the 
nthoro 

4.  Tbe    nations   shall    disarm    to    the     point 
where   tbe  combined   forces  of   the  league 
shall   be  a   certnin   per  cent   higher   than 
those  of  the  most  heavily  armed  nutlon  or 
alliance  outside   of   the   league.      Detailed 
rules  for  this  pro  rala  disarmament  shall 
be  formulated  by  the  assembly. 

,  ,    ,  
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PEACE  PROGRAMS 


nocratlc  Control  of  Foreign 
Policy. 

Guaranties       of       1  emo- 
cratlc  Government. 

Social    and    Economic 
Changes. 

Indemnities. 

Immediate    Steps. 

Platform  of 

23 

a  treaty,  arrangement,  or  nn- 
rtaklng  shall  lie  entered  upon 
,    Great    Britain    without    the 
notion     of     Parliament.    Ade- 
inte    machinery    for    Insuring 
nocratlc    control    of    foreign 
illcy  shall  be  created. 

Union    of  '  ' 
democratic  ; 
control 
(Great         : 
Britain). 

i 

> 

8.  Guaranties    of    demo- 
cratic       government  ; 
equality    of    electoral 
districts,  ten  year  re- 
distribution,     propor- 
tional   representation, 
payment  of  members. 

2.  No  Indemnifi- 
cations. 

South 
German 
Social- 
Democrat!. 

la.  The    declaration    of    offen- 
»e  war  shall  be  made  only  by 
ireet  vote  of  the  people, 
holltlon    of    secret    diplomacy, 
id    the   democratic   control    of 
ireign  policy. 

IV.  1  c.  Universal     s  u  f- 
f  rage,    Including 
woman    suffrage. 

IV.  2.  Industrial      democra- 
cy. 
V.  Elimination  of  economic 
causes    of    war,    through 
federation    of    the    work- 
Ing  classes  of  the  world, 
socialization   of   national 
resources    and    Industry, 
and    amelioration    of    la- 
bor  conditions. 

I.  1.  No  Indemni- 
ties. 

V.  1.  Agitation   for   Immedi- 
ate adoption  of  program 
as   official.    In   every    na- 
tion, to  constitute  stand- 
ing offer  of  federation. 
V.  2.  Federation  of  all   pos- 
sible  peace   fore-en   for   a 
minimum  peace  program. 
V.  3.  International        co-op- 
eration   of    all    Socialist 
and    labor   organizations. 

American 

Socialist 
Party. 

,bolltlon  of  secret  diplomacy, 
.arllamentary  delegation  In  all 
mntries  In  touch  with  all  ne- 
itlattons.  I'arllamentary  con- 
•ol  of  entrance  Into  diplomatic 
trrlce. 

3f.  Penal  laws  In  all  coun- 
tries against  stirring  up 
International  hatred 
among  the  peoples  In 
press  or  speech  or  by 
any  other  means. 

International 
1'eace 
Bureau. 
(Senator  H. 
La  Fontaine, 
Belgium,  presi- 
dent). 

t.  No  treaty,  alliance,  or  other 
rrangement  shall  lie  entered 
pon  :by  any  nation,  unless 
Ulfled  by  the  representatives 
>f  the  people.  Adequate  ma- 
tilnory  for  Insuring  democratic 
antrol  of  foreign  policies  shall 
e  created. 

III.  0.  The    democracies 
of  the  world  shall  be 
extended     and     rein- 
forced by  the  general 
application      of      the 
principle    of   self-gov- 
ernment,  and   by   the 
extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  women. 

III.  5.  National  and  Inter- 
national action  shall  be 
secured  to  remove  the 
economic  causes  of  war. 

II.2.  No  war  in- 
demnities shall 
be  assessed. 

I.  Conference  of  the  neu- 
tral powers  to  offer  me- 
diation. 

Emergency 
Federation  of 
Peace   Force* 
(Chicago 
Branch). 

•emoeratlc  control  of  foreign 
ollcles. 

6.  The    further    human- 
izing   of    government 
by    the    extension    of 
the        franchise        to 
women. 

3.  Organized   opposition    to 
militarism  at  borne. 
4.  Education    of    youth     In 
the  Ideas  of  peace. 
10.  Removal     of    the     eco- 
nomic  causes   of  war. 

1.  The  Immediate  calling 
of  a  convention  of  the 
neutral  nations  in  the 
Interest  of  peace. 

Women's 
Peace 
Party. 
(Jane  Addamg, 
president). 

ieform  of  foreign  politics.   Par- 
laments   should    have   more   In- 
uence  In  the  set  I  ling  of  ques- 
lons    of    International    Impor- 
nnce. 
"be  taking  part  of  the  houses 
>f  parliament   In   the  peace  ne- 
,'otlatlons. 

7.  Free   trade  ;   equal   treat- 
ment  of   all    nations    In 
the  colonies. 
8.  Regulation    of    competi- 
tion  for   markets. 
10.  Suppression    of    excite- 
ment     to      international 
animosity    In    the    press. 

• 

Dutch 
Anti-War 
Council. 
(Nederlandsche 
Antl  Oorlosr 
Raad). 

MI  and  democratic  control  of 
reatles  and  foreign  policies. 

5.  Prohibition  of  loans  to 
belligerent*  by  citizens 
of  neutral  nations. 

World 
Peace 
Foundation' 
(Boston).    , 

New  York 
Peace 
Society. 

-    ' 

I/cague  of  Peac 
The 
Independent 
(Hamilton 
Holt). 
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It  is  evident  that  such  a  concert  of  the 
powers,  towards  which  some  of  the 
great  state's,  England  and  Germany, 
have  been  working  for  years  represents 
the  only  stable  guaranty  for  a  perman- 
ent peace  in  the  future. 

Even  the  militarists,  usually  most 
short-sighted  in  international  relations, 
have  come:  to  realize  that  a  policy  of 
isolation  is  no  longer  possible  and  that 
a  country  must  depend  for  its  safety, 
not  upon  its  own  armaments  alone,  but 
upon  treaties  and  alliances  with  other 
countries.  It  is  but  a  short  step  from 
this  position  to  the  idea  of  a  general 
league  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  all 
against  any  aggression.  The  Wilson- 
Bryan  treaties  for  the  advancement  of 
peace,  which  have  been  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  providing  for  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  dis- 
putes between  nations  with  a  period 
of  delay  up  to  one  year  before  any  hos- 
tile action  can  be  taken,  constitute  an 
important  step  towards  such  a  league  of 
peace.  The  experience  of  1914  shows 
that  mobilization  partial  or  complete 
must  be  denned  as  hostile  action. 

THE  programs  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
posing international  disarmament  as 
a  condition  for  permanent  peace.  It  is 
probable  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  nations  after  the  war  will  be  such 
as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  "or- 
ganized insanity"  of  armament  compe- 
tition impossible,  and  the  necessity  for 
putting  an  end  to  this  great  waste  will 
be  one  of  the  most  pressing  reasons  for 
forming  the  Concert  of  the  Powers.  It 
is  significant  that  most  of  the  programs 
urge  the  nationalization  of  the  manu- 
facture of  armaments  as  a  step  to- 
wards international  disarmament.  Re- 
cent exposures  of  the  activities  of  arma- 
ment rings  in  promoting  war-scares  and 
wars  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan,  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  possibility  of  making  private 
profit  out  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  hu- 
man beings  is  too  dangerous  a  condition 
to  be  longer  tolerated. 

The  majority  of  the  programs  favor 
an  international  police  force  and  the 
proposals  under  this  head  include  neu- 
tralization of  the  seas  and  of  such  mari- 
time trade  routes  as  the  Bosporus,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Suez,  Panama  and  Kiel 
canals,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
abolition  of  the  right  of  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea  is  also  discussed 
in  one  of  the  programs  on  account  of 
its  effect  in  diminishing  the  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  commerce. 

Nearly  all  the  programs  agree  that  the 
principle  of  nationality  should  govern 
any  changes  of  territory,  i.  e.,  that  no 
province  should  be  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another  without  the  consent 
of  the  population  obtained  by  a  pleb- 
iscite, in  order  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  ends  this  war  should  not  plant 
the  seed  of  future  wars. 


This  principle  would  mean  of  course 
the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg; and  if  applied  to  the  territories 
in  dispute,  should  mean  the  removal  from 
the  map  of  Europe  of  some  at  least  of 
the  centers  of  political  inflammation, 
such  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  Dan- 
ish part  of  Schleswig,  Poland,  Finland, 
the  Italian  population  under  Austrian 
rule  in  Trentino  and  Trieste,  the  Serv- 
ian population  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, the  Rumanian  population  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  Bessarabia,  the  Bulgarian 
population  in  the  part  of  Macedonia  oc- 
cupied by  Servia  and  Greece,  etc.  In 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  alternative  of  au- 
tonomy should  also  be  presented  to  the 
people  and  in  all  cases  the  plebiscite' 
should  be  taken  by  an  international  com- 
mission from  the  neutral  nations.  A 
general  adjustment  of  geographical 
boundaries  to  fit  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  people  would  go  far  towards  re- 
lieving tension  and  laying  foundations 
for  a  secure  peace  in  Europe. 

The  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  and 
the  democratic  control  of  foreign  policy 
finds  almost  unanimous  support,  and  in 
four  of  the  programs  guaranties  of  demo- 
cratic government  within  the  countries 
are  suggested  as  additional  securities  for 
peace.  The  social  and  economical 
changes  suggested  include  national  and 
international  action  towards  removing 
the  economic  causes  of  war;  making 
incitements  to  international  hatred  in 
the  press,  in  speech  or  by  other  means, 
punishable  by  penal  laws;  organized  op- 
position to  militarism;  education  of  the 
youth  in  ideas  of  peace;  free  trade; 
equal  treatment  of  all  nations  in  the 
colonies,  and  prohibition  of  loans  to 
belligerents  by  neutral  nations.  Wher- 
ever the  question  of  indemnities  is 
touched  upon  in  the  programs  for  con- 
structive peace,  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment that  no  indemnity  should  be  extort- 
ed by  the  victor.  This  principle  would 
probably  be  understood  to  include  a  re- 
turn of  all  indemnities  and  military  lev- 
ies assessed  during  the  war. 

Among  the  immediate  steps  recom- 
mended in  the  programs  are, — the  calling 
of  a  conference  of  the  neutral  powers 
to  offer  mediation ;  the  federation  of  all 
possible  peace  forces  in  support  of  a 
minimum  peace  program.;  and  agitation 
for  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  pro- 
gram as  official  in  every  nation,  to  con- 
stitute a  standing  offer  of  federation. 

In  one  program,  a  meeting  of  the 
Third  Hague  Conference  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  urged. 
In  this  connection  the  action  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  composed  of  the  twen- 
ty-one republic  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  is  significant.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  at  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  chairman,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  board  were  present, 
a  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  the 
definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 


the  direction  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and 
appointing  a  special  neutrality  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problems  presented  by 
the  present  European  war  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  governing  board  suggestions 
that  may  be  of  common  interest. 

This  official  action,  together  with  the 
American  protest  to  England  and  the 
formal  proposal  o;f  Venezuela  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  neutral  powers  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  attitude  towards  international 
law  and  war.  The  interests  of  neutral 
nations  are  beginning  to  take  shape  cor- 
responding to  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  an  industrial  war,  an  inter- 
est which  has  come  to  be  considered 
as  paramount  in  settling  the  issues  in- 
volved. Heretofore,  the  legislation  of 
the  Hague  Conferences,  which  have  in- 
cluded a  large  proportion  of  military  ex- 
perts, has  been  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nations  which  expect  to  com- 
mit war  in  the  future  and  which  do  not 
desire  to  have  their  liberty  of  action  as 
belligerents  restricted.  Hence  the 
phrase,  "as  far  as  military  necessities 
permit,"  and  similar  expressions,  and 
the  indefinite  wording  of  much  of  the 
international  law  of  the  past.  It  is  this 
intentional  looseness  of  wording,  rather 
than  the  lack  of  an  international  police 
force,  which  has  prevented  effective  pro- 
test being  made  at  some  of  the  actions 
of  the  belligerents  which  have  shocked 
the  moral  sense  and  the  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world.  In  future  Hague 
Conferences,  marking  successive  steps  to- 
ward the  federation  of  the  world,  the 
whole  attitude  towards  war  and  the 
rights  of  neutrals  as  against  those  of 
belligerents,  is  likely  to  undergo  a  revo- 
lutionary change,  and  we  may  look 
forward  in  the  next  few  years  to  the 
development  of  a  real  code  of  interna- 
tional law,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
reciprocity:  Nations  should  do  unto  na- 
tions as  they  would  be  done  by. 

pHE  importance  of  the  preservation  of 
a  strict  moral  neutrality  by  America 
becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  realize 
how  intimate  is  the  connection  between 
our  keeping  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  all  the  warring  nations,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  ability  to  aid  them 
in  bringing  about  a  just  and  permanent 
peace,  on  the  other.  All  pressure  put 
upon  the  administration  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  one  side  or  the  otiier,  or  to 
make  futile  protests  against  alleged  vio- 
lations of  international  law  should  be 
firmly  resisted.  The  good  that  might 
be  accomplished  in  this  way  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
service  which  America  can  render  to  the 
world  if  its  full  power  is  reserved  for 
such  constructive  mediation  as  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  peace  programs, 
which  represent  the  passionate  longings 
and  democratic  aspirations  of  the  mass 
of  people  in  all  countries, — that  this  may 
be  the  last  war. 


Permanent  Peace 

A    Program   of  Decentralization 
By  August  Schvan 


THE  misery  and  suffering  causet1 
by  the  present  war  are  greater 
in  extent  and  more  acutely  felt 
all  over  the  world  than  in  any 
previous  calamity.  To  make  good  the 
work  of  destruction  which  it  brings 
about,  many  millions  of  men  and  women 
will  be  condemned  to  unceasing,  mon- 
otonous toil  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Yet  all  this  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  boundless  waste  of  human  efforts 
which  will  result  from  the  coming  peace 
unless  it  be  concluded  upon  quite  an- 
other basis  than  that  for 'the  securing 
of  which  the  belligerents  sought  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  sword. 

If  the  old  order  of  things  in  inter- 
national politics  be  allowed  to  remain, 
armaments  will  tend  to  greatly  increase. 
The  defeated  will  prepare  themselves 
to  recoup  their  losses.  The  victors  will 
endeavor  to  secure  their  gains.  The 
onlookers  in  the  present  struggle  will 
renew  their  futile  efforts  to  prepare  for 
peace  by  preparing  for  war. 

It  is  the  prospect  of  vastly  increased 
armaments  which  more  than  anything 
else  should  induce  all  thinking  men  and 
women  to  direct  their  whole  and  undi- 
vided attention  toward  the  coming  set- 
tlement of  the  gigantic  struggle  which 
so  appropriately  has  been  termed  the 
fight  of  five  German  monarchs. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
so-called  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
spent  $3,000,000,000  annually  on  their 
armies  and  navies.  The  indirect  losses 
resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  many 
millions  of  men  from  really  productive 
work  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lesser 
sum.  These  figures,  $6,000,000,000  a 
year,  or  $200,000,000,000  during  the  av- 
erage lifetime  of  one  single  generation, 
are  as  striking  as  they  are  appalling. 
They  ought  to  spur  all  the  sociological, 
educational  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions to  unite  their  efforts  for  a  stirring- 
up  of  public  opinion  to  insist  upon  such 
a  settlement  of  the  present  war  as 
would  for  all  futures  prevent  any  throw- 
Ing  away  of  mankind's  savings  on  arma- 
ments. 

These  leagues,  societies  and  institu- 
tions would  thus  advance  their  own  par- 
ticular ends  to  a  quite  unlooked-for  de- 
gree. They  would  arrive  at  this  result 
not  only  because  disarmament  would 
make  more  than  sufficient  money  avail- 
able for  a  speedy  realization  of  all  the 
overdue  reforms  for  which  each  of  them 
is  striving.  Disarmament  implies  far 
more  than  that.  It  means  really  the 
freeing  of  the  governments  of  the 
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world  from  a  constant  preoccupation 
which  more  than  anything  else  prevents 
them  from  concentrating  thought  and  ac- 
tion on  the  sphere  which  should  be  the 
object  of  their  principal  effort — that  of 
social  reform. 

In  that  respect,  peace  and  social  re- 
form are  twins.  Both  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  national  governments  from  the 
field  of  international  relations.  Both  are 
thoroughly  interdependent.  There  can 
be  no  lasting  peace — whether  interna- 
tional or  industrial — until  the  structure 
of  society  is  adapted  to  the  varying 
physiographic  conditions  of  the  earth; 
and  there  can  be  no  such  adaptation  un- 


til permanent  peace  allows  for  such  a 
decentralization  of  administration  as 
would  make  this  possible. 

No  inquiry  as  to  what  is  vaguely 
termed  the  industrial  unrest,  can  possi- 
bly be  of  any  real  import  as  long  as  it 
overlooks  this  potent  fact.  Today,  civili- 
zation has  grown  so  complex  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  human  wisdom  to 
legislate  satisfactorily  for  those  vast  ter- 
ritories which  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  independent  states  of  the  modern 
world.  Sectionalism  in  America,  devo- 
lution or  home  rule,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, provincialism  in  Spain,  the  wine 
riots  in  the  regions  of  Bordeaux  and  of 
the  Champagne,  all  are  symptomatic  in 
this  respect.  They  prove  that  the  av- 
erage private  citizen  is  no  longer  con- 
tent to  submit  to  a  dim,  distant  authority 
for  whom  he  can  have  no  respect  and 
who  cannot  but  be  inadequately  ac- 
quainted with  the  varying  needs  of  the 
different  areas.  They  bear  out  the  sa- 
lient message  of  our  time — that  there 
can  be  no  contentment  before  there 
ceases  to  be  any  cleavage  between  the 
governed  and  the  government. 

This,  however,  is  possible  only  when 
the  administration  of  the  common  af- 
fairs of  individual  citizens  is  limited  to 
such  a  restricted  area  that  practically 
every  law,  every  regulation,  every  act 
of  administrative  interference,  is  of  tell- 
ing importance  for  the  daily  life  of  each 
one  of  those  citizens. 

In  such  communities  where  the  work 
of  each  individual  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  natural  resources  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  husbanding  of  the  latter  will 
be  a  matter  of  course.  No  part  of  the 
earth  need  then  have  any  anxiety  lest 
it  suffer  because  others  may  be  waste- 
ful. And  last  but  not  least,  the  speciali- 
zation of  industries  would  of  itself  make 
for  a  return  to  rural  life  without  which 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  human  race  are 
constantly  undermined.  This  again 
would  facilitate  the  reunion  of  art  with 
its  proper  locality  and  spread  and  di- 
versify real  culture.  Many  a  new  Hel- 
las, many  townships  of  Cinquecento 
structure  would  give  us  back  that  joy 
of  life  that  the  modern  metropolis  and 
smoky  factory  slums  do  their  best  to 
kill. 

The  huge  empires  of  today  owe  their 
existence  primarily  to  military  necessi- 
ties. Their  origin  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  the  tribal  king  with  the  help  of 
his  medicine-man  wielded  unquestioned 
authority  over  his  fellowmen  in  order  to. 
lead  them  into  the  unknown  stretching 
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beyond  the  borders  of  their  native 
haunts.  Gradually  the  natural  growth  of 
the  idea  of  expansion  placed  emperors 
and  priests  as  symbolic  heads  of  the 
powerful  nations  that  constantly  strove 
to  acquire  an  ever  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  but  yesterday  that  this  expansion 
reached  its  zenith.  Now  there  are  no 
longer  any  unknown  territories  upon 
which  the  existing  members  of  the  in- 
ternational Areopagus  can  lay  their 
hands.  For  the  first  time  '  in  human 
history,  the  whole  habitable  globe  is 
divided  between  the  comity  of  nations. 
Over  the  high  seas  all  parts  of  the  earth 
are  in  constant  and  daily  increasing 
communication.  There  are  no  unknown 
territories  from  which  unexpected  at- 
tacks may  be  sprung  upon  our  civiliza* 
tion. 

The  Earth  an  Entity 

The  explorer,  the  financier,  and  the 
engineer  have  finished  the  work  of  the 
conquerors.  They  have  in  the  last  half- 
century  succeeded  in  making  an  entity 
of  this  planet  from  which  each  one  of 
us,  whether  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old, 
white  or  black,  yellow  or  brown,  draws 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  daily  needs.  Just 
behold  an  English  workingman  sitting 
down  to  his  morning  meal.  Fruits 
from  the  West  Indies,  tea  from  Ceylon 
or  coffee  from  Brazil,  sugar  from  Rus- 
sia, salt  from  Austria,  butter  from  Den- 
mark, wheat  from  Canada,  are  ingre- 
dients of  his  breakfast.  He  takes  it 
from  a  table  made  of  wood  from  Nor- 
way. The  Irish  table  cloth  carries 
china  from  Holland  and  cutlery  from 
Germany.  At  his  elbow  there  is  a  daily 
paper  made  of  woodpulp  from  New- 
foundland .  with  the  help  of  a  printing- 
press  from  the  United  States.  It  brings 
him  daily  news  from  the  whole  world 
brought  together  through  the  labor  of 
correspondents  who  are  natives  of  every 
possible  tongue. 

At  such  a  time  the  political  concep- 
tions which  we  have  inherited  from  im- 
perial Rome  must  be  as  out  of  date  as 
the  catapult.  The  "state"  is  no  longer 
a  reality.  It  is  an  abstract  idea  which 
is  over-ripe  and  ought  to  be  thrown  on 
the  scrap-heap  to  be  duly  carried  away 
by  those  modern  scavengers  that  we  call 
political  leaders. 

In  a  measure,  all  the  governments  of 
the  earth  have  already  recognized  this 
truism.  They  "have  long  ago  begun  to 
disclaim  any  intention  of  attack  and  ag- 
gression. But  as  the  ideas  which  have 
impregnated  the  atmosphere  for  many 
hundreds  of  generations  must  needs 
live  on  in  their  consequences  long 
after  they  have  lost  their  hold  on 
our  minds,  the  old  conception  of  the 
state  still  pervades  our  whole  life. 
Though  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
necessity  for  the  upkeep  of  the  military 
state  when  all  independent  communities 
declare  that  they  have  abandoned  the 


idea  of  attack  and  no  aggression  can 
possibly  be  expected  from  unknown 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  inroads  that  the 
old  militarist  conception  make  on  our 
personal  liberty  and  on  our  purse  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  less  evident  the 
necessity  and  the  danger  of  war  has  be- 
come for  the  average  citizen,  the  more 
it  has  been  emphasized  by  the  govern- 
ing circles  all  over  the  earth. 

Thus  mutual  distrust  between  the  dif- 
ferent governments  has  been  indirectly 
invited  and  intensely  cultivated.  Every 
nation  has  been  driven  to  arm  itself  on 
land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  for  fear  of 
being  taken  unawares  in  case  another 
nation  should  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  pressure  for  aggression  which  each 
one  of  them  knows  must  be  smoulder- 
ing in  every  military  organization.  The 
vicious  circle  was  completed  and  forged 
in  ever  tightening  rings,  thanks  to  the 
connivance  of  an  unscrupulous,  ignor- 
ant, and  money-hungry  press,  playing 
to  the  facile  emotions  of  the  multitudes. 

We  can  only  free  ourselves  from  the 
pernicious  bondage  under"  which  we  suf- 
fer and  bleed  to  death  by  resolutely 
throwing  overboard  the  old  conception 
of  the  state.  Its  most  honored  repre- 
sentatives have  themselves  in  so  many 
words  told  us  to  do  so.  Time  after  time 
leading  "statesmen"  in  all  countries  have 
proclaimed  the  bankruptcy  of  modern 
"statesmanship."  They  have  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  futility  of  armaments. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  have  unani- 
mously voiced  the  opinion  that  they  are 
powerless  to  stop  a  proceeding  which 
most  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  char- 
acterize as  madness. 

A  New  Epoch 

What  further  proof  do  we  need  that 
the  cure  for  armaments  can  only  be 
found  by  doing  away  with  such  an  inane 
conception  of  the  state  as  that  which 
makes  such  inefficient  leadership  possi- 
ble? The  change  which  the  last  few  de- 
cades have  brought  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind is  fundamental.  It  represents  not 
only  the  end  of  an  old  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch,  but  it  means  in 
one  sense  a  definite  finality.  When  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  earth  spread  to 
practically  all  parts  of  the  earth  man- 
kind took  the  final  step  in  its  evolution 
in  space.  Henceforth  it  knows  all  the 
elements  of  the  environment  to  which  it 
has  to  adapt  itself.  It  needs  no  longer  to 
look  for  an  imaginary  purpose.  Bound 
to  earth  it  can  abandon  the  hope  for 
heaven,  relinquish  the  fear  of  hell  and 
find  in  a  deeper  and  deeper  adaptation  to 
the  environment  a  greater  and  greater 
liberty,  an  intense  joy  of  life,  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  humanity  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  unity  of  na- 
ture. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  but  natural  that 
all  previous  ethical,  political  and  eco- 
nomic conceptions  should  be  thrown  in 
the  melting-pot.  They  have  all  had  a 


more  or  less  national  basis. 

It  is  only  to  their  retention  that  we 
owe  our  present  sufferings  and  tribula- 
tions. If  we  had  not  kept  up  the  concep- 
tion of  the  state  as  a  necessary  entity 
in  international  intercourse  such  a  situ- 
ation as  the  present,  which  is  as  tragic 
as  it  is  ridiculous,  could  never  have 
arisen.  For  the  eye  which  can  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  Age  of  Com- 
munication without  curtailing  its  view 
through  any  historical  prejudice,  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  for  retain- 
ing those  functions  of  the  government 
which  have  made  the  present  possible. 
They  have  had  their  day.  They  have 
given  birth  to  those  curiously  limited 
records  of  the  past  which  we  commonly 
call  history. 

The  Dying  "Foreign  Policy" 

The  essence  of  its  teaching  is,  how- 
ever, that  sooner  or  later  all  the  insti- 
tutions which  our  ancestors  have  made, 
have  been  overthrown.  Today  the  turn 
has  come  to  what  we  call  foreign  policy, 
which  now  is  as  foreign  to  politics 
as  it  well  could  be,  if  we  accept  Bis- 
marck's saying  that  politics  is  the  science 
of  possibilities.  The  possibilities  of  our 
time  are  neither  national  nor  interna- 
tional. They  are  universal. 

That  the  functions  of  government  on 
the  international  field  are  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  a  truism  that  common  hon- 
esty would  at  once  make  everybody  ac- 
cept unless  it  were  so  commonly  uncom- 
mon. As  a  matter  of  fact,  current 
thoughts  are  in  this  respect  still  subject 
to  all  the  seemingly  national  forces 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  nationalized 
religion,  have  created  the  modern  world 
around  the  remnants  of  the  old. 

All  sorts  of  vested  interests  have  din- 
ned the  inherited  national  conception 
into  the  heads  of  every  school-boy  and 
school-girl  for  many  a  generation.  Pa- 
triotic ceremonies  which  form  a  wel- 
come change  for  monotonous  drudgery 
behind  the  plow,  the  machine,  the  oven 
or  the  desk,  have  further  perverted  the 
atmosphere  prepared  by  an  education 
which  seeks  inspiration  in  the  past  in- 
stead of  preparing  the  future  by  ob- 
serving the  present.  Thus  there  is  little 
wonder  that  the  atmosphere  has  become 
so  unhealthy  that  our  civilization  is  on 
the  point  of  being  choked  under  the  poi- 
sonous fumes  of  tradition  and  preju- 
dices. 

The  fact  that  so  much  effort  is  con- 
stantly needed  to  keep  up  that  unrea- 
soning patriotism  which  today  brings 
the  flower  of  European  manhood  into 
a  too  early  grave,  is  enough  proof  that 
it  is  a  more  or  less  artificial  sentiment 
and  not  at  all  as  most  people  pretend,  a 
part  of  human  nature.  The  growing 
interdependence  of  those  who  are  so 
close  to  the  realities  of  life  that  they 
still  are  ,  capable  of  revolting  against 
hypnosis  and  suggestion  bears  out  this 
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contention.  Everywhere  the  toilers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  their  common  in- 
terests far  surpass  in  importance  those 
merely  national  ties  which  for  so  long 
have  been  supposed  to  bind  them  to  the 
classes  who  waste  away  the  hard-earned 
fruits  of  their  patient  labor  in  cruel 
competition  with  other  parasites  and 
sycophants. 

The  masses  are  just  beginning  to  find 
out  that  man  is  primarily  an  economic 
animal  moved  by  the  perfectly  healthy  de- 
sire to  get  a  maximum  of  result  through 
a  minimum  of  effort.  Before  this  sim- 
ple conception  of  life,  all  artificial 
creeds,  whether  political,  economical,  or 
ethical,  are  tottering  to  their  doom. 
Scientific  thought  which  only  could  dis- 
cover the  concept  of  evolution  when  data 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth  were 
available,  is  fast  clearing  away  the 
besotted  ignorance  which  so  fatally 
separated  ethics,  economics,  and  poli- 
tics from  each  other  at  a  time  when  our 
small  planet  was  thought  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  a  divine  creation. 

This  Ideological  conception  has,  how- 
ever, swayed  men's  minds  in  one  way  or 
another,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
which  we  have  any  records.  Therefore 
plain  speaking  on  all  great  matters  is 
imperatively  demanded.  For  so  stupen- 
dous is  the  prevailing  confusion  of 
thought  which  has  arisen,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  inherited  theories  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  real  conditions,  so 
chaotic  is  the  din  of  rival  beliefs  and 
creeds,  that  only  the  most  clear  and 
simple  statement  has  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  securing  a  general  hearing. 

In  regard  to  peace  and  disarmament, 
the  conception  of  the  state  as  being  an 
entity  in  relation  to  all  other  states  must 
be  done  away  with.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  failure  to  see  this  that  has  marred 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  all  pacifists 
whether  before  or  after  the  appearance 
of  Norman  Angell.  Today  the  really 
important  international  relations  take 
place  between  private  individuals  with- 
out any  governmental  interference. 

International  Law  a  Fiction 

The  prevailing  international  law  is 
little  more  than  a  fiction.  Its  precepts 
were  made  and  unmade  at  will  by  any 
one  of  the  governments  of  the  states 
who  are  supposed  to  adhere  to  them. 
No  two  professors  ever  agreed  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  and  binding  force  of 
the  stipulations  of  this  fictitious  inter- 
national law.  It  grew  haphazardly  and 
mostly  out  of  warlike  necessities.  Only 
an  afterthought  transplanted  it  to  the 
realm  of  Peace.  Upon  such  insecure 
foundation  the  Hague  tribunal  came  in- 
to being.  Its  decisions  have  been  mere 
compromises  affecting  minor  matters. 
No  government  ever  submitted  any  ques- 
tion for  which  it  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  go  to  war  at  that  particular  time, 
though  formerly  a  similar  question  very 


likely   might   have   lead   to   a   clash   of 
arms. 

A  peace  movement  that  wants  to  be 
a  reality  and  not  an  illusion,  must  pro- 
ceed on  a  different  basis.  It  must  center 
round  some  firmly  fixed  propositions 
which  are  so  simple  and  concise  that 
they  can  become  part  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  the  average  man  and 
woman.  Those  propositions  must  in 
themselves  eliminate  the  functions  of  the 
governments  from  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relationships.  They  must  corre- 
spond to  actual  realities  and  not  to  his- 
torical shibboleths.  They  must  trans- 
form the  old  governmental  state  entity 
of  the  period  of  expansion  into  the  ad- 
ministrative area  which  alone  fits  in 
with  the  requirements  of  the  planetary 
epoch. 

The  Principle  of  Nationality 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  under  exist- 
ing conditions  to  secure  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  half  a  dozen  cardinal  prin- 
ciples. The  first  is  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality to  which  universal  free  trade, 
a  world  citizenship,  an  international  su- 
preme court,  an  international  maritime 
police  fleet  and  general  disarmament, 
form  a  necessary  complement. 

With  the  principle  of  nationality — 
that  is,  the  right  of  every  nationality 
to  govern  itself  as  it  thinks  best — only 
those  will  quarrel  who  want  to  exert 
dominance  over  alien  nationalities.  The 
principle  of  nationality  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  subconscious 
work  of  the  last  century.  It  needs  very 
little  effort  to  carry  it  to  completion  as 
far  as  is  at  present  feasible.  In  North 
and  South  America,  in  Australia,  the 
principle  is  firmly  established.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  working  its  way.  In  other  parts 
of  that  vast  continent,  some  peoples 
like  those  of  India,  the  Russian  border- 
lands, Korea,  Indo-China,  etc.,  must  yet 
for  a  while  be  under  the  guidance  of  an 
alien  administration  which  alone  can 
prevent  the  aborigines  from  becoming  a 
danger  to  their  neighbors. 

In  some  parts  like  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  the  Turkish  empire,  this  guidance 
remains  yet  to  be  firmly  established  in 
order  to  root  out  a  lawlessness  which 
makes  international  intercourse  impos- 
sible. In  Africa  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail to  a  far  greater  extent.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  the  greatest  part  of  the 
dark  continent  will  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  those  European  nations  who 
already  carry  there  the  white  man's  bur- 
den. But  no  reasons  whatever  exist  for 
postponing  the  final  application  of  the 
principle  of  nationality  to  Europe. 

The  common  objection  that  no  one 
can  properly  define  what  constitutes  a 
national  entity  is  no  real  deterrent. 
For  practical  purposes  a  nation  consists 
of  those  individuals  who  want  to  have 
a  common  administration.  Plebiscites 
taken  in  these  European  areas  where 


the  principle  of  nationality  is  still  in 
abeyance  would  soon  reveal  what  territ 
lories  would  form  such  internally  sym- 
pathetic commonwealths  that  they  would 
claim  no  rights  that  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  grant  to  others. 

The  creation  of  such  ethnographic 
and  geographic  entities  demands,  of 
course,  the  establishment  of  universal 
free  trade.  As  long  as  the  economical- 
ly fallacious  theory  of  protection  holds 
its  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  many  un- 
able to  perceive  the  unabashed  selfish- 
ness of  the  few  who  desire  to  sell  their 
produce  at  an  inflated  price  while  ever 
ready  to  buy  their  raw  material  or  tools 
in  the  cheapest  market,  the  map  of 
Europe  cannot  be  made  over  according 
to  the  principle  of  nationality.  Coun- 
tries like  Poland,  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia and  an  Austrian  Austria  cannot  ex- 
ist as  separate  administrative  entities 
under  the  regime  of  protection  without 
a  seaboard  which  would  ethnographical- 
ly  mean  the  dominance  of  one  nationality 
by  another. 

Only  with  universal  free  trade  wil) 
geographic  considerations  cease  to  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  the  long-de- 
ferred hopes  of  those  alien  nation- 
alities which  today  suffer  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Haps- 
burgs.  When  the  state  ceases  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  commercial  entity  the  map 
of  the  Balkans  will  also  be  much  easier 
to  arrange  according  to  ethnographic 
conditions. 

With  the  remaining  four  cardinal 
principles  of  a  logically  unassailable 
peace  movement  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality is  equally  interdependent.  If  they 
are  accepted  it  matters  nothing  at  all 
whether  an  independent  community  is  as 
big  as  the  United  States  or  as  small  as 
Montenegro.  There  would  be  no  point 
at  all  in  having  within  a  sovereign 
state  any  not  perfectly  satisfied  area. 

The  Question  of  Tariff 

In  his  masterly  speeches  on  the  New 
Freedom,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  pronounced  the  true  epitaph  for  the 
outlived  fable  of  the  tariff  and  the  high 
wages.  To  quiet  those  who  in  this  coun- 
try simply  stick  to  custom  duties  as  a 
necessary  source  of  federal  revenue, 
One  has  only  to  remember  that  a  gen- 
eral disarmament  would  be  simultane- 
ous with  the  abolition  of  the  tariff.  The 
cost  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  to- 
gether with  the  expenditure  on  collecting 
the  custom-house  dues,  exceed  the  es- 
timated normal  revenue  of  the  new  tariff 
by  $35)000,000.1 

Protection  has  as  its  moral  support  the 


'This  sum  suffices  to  cover  the  cost  ot 
garrisoning  the  Philippines  and  the  Mexi- 
can border.  While  the  disbandment  of  the 
armies  and  navies  should  be  effected  at 
once  all  over  the  earth,  it  must  remain  a 
matter  of  national  policy  how  the  different 
nations  fulfill  the  obligations  which  they 
have  against  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors 
As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
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exploitation  of  the  foreigner.  The 
practical  result  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
many  who  live  behind  the  Chinese  wall 
that  the  few  have  put  up.  Free  trade 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  that  principle 
of  do  ut  des,  of  give  and  take,  without 
which  international  peace  is  as  impossi- 
ble as  peaceful  relations  in  the  long  run 
would  be  between  the  different  states  of 
the  Union  if  their  rival  vested  interests 
were  protected  by  tariff  walls.  The  lat- 
ter mean  a  challenge  to  humanity.  They 
signify  that  the  people  behind  them, 
itrive  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  They  are  a  powerful 
though  sometimes  rather  subtle  fertilizer 
of  nationalism  which  sooner  or  later 
must  produce  a  bloody  blossom. 

Universal  Free  Trade 

Taken  entirely  by  itself,  universal 
free  trade  is  a  most  powerful  deterrent 
from  war.  It  would  tend  to  diversify 
production  all  over  the  earth  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  different  nations  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  those  articles  and  the  cultivation 
of  those  crops  for  which  their  territories 
are  specially  suitable.  Thus  no  state 
would  be  self-sufficient  enough  to  sever 
its  intercourse  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  general  material  well- 
being  would  be  enhanced  by  a  better 
utilization  of  natural  resources  and 
make  everybody  more  averse  to  the 
primitive  business  of  war. 

From  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  free  trade 
is  equally  commendable.  It  necessitates 
direct  taxation  which  alone  can  guaran- 
tee that  every  elector  will  have  an  in- 
terest in  controlling  wasteful  expendi- 
ture. Morally,  it  would  have  far 
reaching  consequences.  Most  of  the 
disgraceful  log-rolling  which  character- 
izes the  parliaments  of  protective  coun- 
tries, would  disappear.  Instead  of  the 
vain  attempts  to  balance  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  producers  which  always 
must  be  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  the  policy  of  any 
community  would  be  based  entirely  upon 
the  identical  interests  of  all  consumers. 

Universal  free  trade  would  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  to  its  full  extent  all 
these  wonderful  discoveries,  inventions, 
and  undertakings  that  from  one  morn- 
ing to  another  make  communication  and 
transportation  between  different  points 
of  the  earth  cheaper,  quicker,  and  more 
frequent.  What  is  indeed  the  use  of  all 
these  if  the  advantages  they  offer  are 
blotted  out  or  minimized  by  tariff  walls? 


Last  but  not  least,  free  trade  would 
make  for  truth.  It  would  silence 
those  politicasters  who  talk  about 
America's  trade  with  England,  Germa- 
ny's commerce  with  France,  and  so  on. 
While  such  fallacious  cries  fill  the  po- 
litical platforms  and  poison  the  columns 
of  the  press,  everybody  forgets  that 
trade  is  not  a  state  business  but  the  af- 
fair of  innumerable  individuals  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  America  or  England  or 
Germany  or  France.  Nationalism  is 
constantly  nurtured  and  fostered. 

The  desire  to  wave  the  flag  over  all 
sorts  of  private  activities  has  long  enough 
hidden  the  real  facts  of  the  modern  world 
from  the  man  in  the  street.  The  old  no- 
tion that  the  home  government  has  any 
rights  or  duties  toward  a  citizen  that 
goes  abroad  is  still  alive.  Nobody 
seems  to  question  whether  the  doctrine 
of  cives  romanus  sum  has  any  reason 
to  exist  when  displacements  that  form- 
erly only  were  made  by  a  select  few 
have  become  the  habits  of  multitudes. 

Today  distances  no  longer  count. 
News  spreads  as  quickly  as  thoughts. 
Fashions  are  world-wide.  The  most 
trivial  inventions  become  overnight  the 
necessities  of  all  races.  At  such  a  time, 
world-citizenship  is  a  result  of  a  gen- 
eral tendency,  and  is  therefore  as  in- 
evitable as  it  is  desirable.  It  would  fa- 
cilitate the  organization  of  the  modern 
world  because  it  would  make  it  easier 
to  arrange  satisfactory  administrative 
areas  even  where  different  races  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Thrace,  are  intermingled 
and  an  exchange  of  homesteads  is  not 
desired  by  the  individuals. 

A  world-citizenship  means  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  doctrine  of  extrater- 
ritoriality. It  means  that  every  member 
of  the  comity  of  nations  should  agree 
to  accord  full  equality  of  treatment  to 
every  individual  within  its  own  borders, 
whether  he  is  born  there  or  only  recent- 
ly arrived.  But  as  national  prejudices 
are  not  only  the  product  of  consciously 
cultivated  traditions  but  also  the  out- 
come of  differing  physiographic  condi- 
tions, it  would  for  the  time  being,  be  ad- 
visable to  reserve  to  every  common- 
wealth the  right  of  admission  within  its 
frontiers. 

Pending  the  destruction  of  racial  pre- 
judices by  the  ever-increasing  net  of 
communication  and  transportation,  that 
in  no  very  distant  future  will  end  even 
the  last  vestige  of  color  antipathy,  it 
would  at  present  suffice  to  do  away  ab- 
solutely with  the  mischievous  doctrine 


that  any  individual,  may  he  be  an  arch- 
duke, a  commercial  traveler,  or  a  mis- 
sionary, should  have  any  right  or  rea- 
son to  rely  upon  the  protection  of  his 
own  government  when  he  goes  abroad. 
The  idea  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  taken  from  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
lives  of  men  whose  only  guilt  is  that  of 
not  thinking  for  themselves,  should  be 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  order  to  avenge 
a  real  or  imaginary  wrong  committed  to 
the  detriment  of  an  individual,  is  too  ab- 
surd to  form  a  part  of  international  law 
any  longer. 

International  Supreme  Court 

If  an  individual  has  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  treated  wrongly  in  a 
country  with  the  habits,  laws,  and  lan- 
guage of  which  he  may  be  only  partly 
acquainted,  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  redress  not  through  his 
own  government  but  by  appealing  to  an 
international  supreme  court.  This 
should  judge  whether  he  has  been  treat- 
ed according  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
which  the  supposed  offense  took  place, 
or  determine  what  jurisdiction  should 
prevail  in  case  there  arises  a  conflict  be- 
tween different  systems  of  law.  Thus 
the  supreme  court  would  never  be  call- 
ed upon  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  an- 
tagonistic governments,  like  the  present 
Hague  tribunal,  which  for  that  very 
reason  must  continue  to  be  a  failure. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  national  gov- 
ernments would  stop  at  the  national 
frontiers.  To  make  this  more  evident, 
the  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas,  which 
already  are  considered  as  the  common 
property  of  all  nations,  should  belong 
to  the  international  supreme  court.  The 
dignity  and  authority  of  this  institution 
should  be  enhanced  in  every  other  pos- 
sible way.  It  should  be  permanent, 
should  make  its  own  procedure  and  give 
access  to  judicial  talents  from  the  whole 
earth. 

Under  the  assumption  that  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  judges,  divided 
in  divisions  of  five  members,  would  at 
present  suffice  to  carry  out  the  work, 
the  following  principles  of  election 
might  with  advantage  be  adhered  to. 
All  independent  nations  with  two  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  should  nominate  one 
judge.  For  every  additional  5,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  an  additional  judge 
would  be  allowed,  up  to  a  maximum 
total  of  ten  judges. 

This  reservation  would  prevent  any 
[Continued  on  page  639.] 


adequate  financial  management  would  well 
be  able  to  blot  out  every  military  or  naval 
appropriation  from  the  federal  balance 
sheet  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  This 
is  amply  sufficient  to  make  the  transition 
from  protection  to  free  trade  as  easy  as 
possible.  Every  second  year  every  tariff 
position  would  be  lowered  20  per  cent. 

The  workers  that  are  engaged  in  pro- 
tective trades  belong  to  three  distinct  cate- 
gories. One  is  occupied  in  industries  that 
have  no  real  need  of  protection.  Another 
1>art  of  them  would  find  adequate  employ- 


ment in  those  unprotected  industries  which 
would  materially  expand  because  the  na- 
tion's barriers  had  disappeared  every- 
where. To  find  work  for  the  third  group 
— those  who  now  are  occupied  in  trades 
which  are  so  artificial  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  carried  out  under  universal 
free  trade,  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary 
to  curtail  or  to  stop  immigration  for  a 
few  years. 

As  for  the  employers  in  protected  trades, 
they  also  belong  to  three  corresponding 
categories.  The  first  has  no  real  need  for 


protection.  The  second  is  composed  of 
those  who  need  only  to  overcome  indolence 
and  habit  to  turn  their  machinery  to  profit- 
able employment.  The  third  category 
should  be  compensated  by  the  community 
which  has  been  stupid  enough  to  induce 
them  to  lock  up  capital  in  purely  artificial 
industries. 

A  few  years'  extension  of  the  present 
war  taxes  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Besides,  there  is  Ihe  value 
of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  array, 
the  navy,  and  the  custom-houses. 
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PHEN  did  this  settlement 
begin?  Why,  the  day  our 
home  began — twenty-five 
years  ago." 

The  speaker  laughed,  a  happy,  melo- 
dious laugh  such  as  one  never  hears 
from  a  northerner.  There  she  stood, 
motherly  every  inch  of  her,  eager,  sym- 
pathetic, the  merry,  curving  lines  of  her 
mouth  contrasting  with  the  appeal  so 
often  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  Negro. 
She  was  a  stronger  personality  than  I 
had  anticipated,  this  woman  of  whom  I 
had  heard  so  much  from  white  and  col- 
ored, educated  and  uneducated,  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  isn't  easy  for  Mrs.  Barrett  to  talk 
about  it,  and  what  is  written  here  is  not 
what  you  will  ever  hear  from  her  in  a 
speech  before  the  Virginia  State  Federa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  of 
which  she  is  president,  or  at  the  con- 
ferences of  various  kinds  where  for 
some  years  past  she  has  been  pleading 
for  a  state  school  for  delinquent  colored 
girls,  for  better  housing  for  the  colored 
people,  for  better  schools,  for  better 
everything.  But,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  her  friend,  perhaps  she 
will  tell  you  how  it  all  happened — this 
present-day  miracle  which  was  brought 
about  with  means  so  slender  and  handi- 
cap so  great. 

What  offset  all  difficulties  were  Mrs. 
Barrett's  vision  and  courage,  her  buoy- 
ancy and  personality.  And  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  settlement  is  to  tell  of  the 
development  of  these  creative  traits  as 
she  herself — without  knowing  it — tells 
of  them  with  deep,  motherly  understand- 
ing, and  with  amusement  at  the  little 
girl  she  used  to  be. 

This  little  girl  was  "raised"  by  an 
aristocratic  southern  family  in  which  her 
mother  was  nurse.  She  knew  no  other 
home  than  the  old  big-house,  and  no 
other  playmates  than  the  delicately  bred 
white  children  in  the  nursery. 

But,  slowly  approaching,  was  the  day 
when  the  dreaded  question  of  social 
equality  between  white  and  colored  in- 
evitably arose.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
her  to  play  with  the  little  white  children 
while  her  mother  stood  by  as  nurse,  but 
stretched  across  the  threshold  of  the 
nursery  was  the  color  line.  Over  it  the 
white  children  passed  into  their  own 
world  and  she  was  sent  to  find  hers  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute 
at  Hampton.  There  she  was  left  one  hot 
afternoon,  a  Negro  among  Negroes, 
alien,  homesick,  and  alone. 

The  majority  of  her  classmates  had 
come  from  rural  communities  or  isolated 
country  districts.  She  did  not  feel  drawn 
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to  them.  They  would  not  have  under- 
stood if  she  had  talked  to  them  about 
the  surroundings  and  playmates  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  And  not  only  was 
her  race,  for  whose  development  every- 
body at  the  institute  was  laboring,  un- 
congenial, but  she  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  adapt  her  ways  to  the  routine 
of  the  school. 

The  institute  was  not  as  well  sup- 
ported in  those  times  as  it  is  now  and 
the  food  was  severely  plain.  She  soon 
reached  the  point  where  she  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer.  So  after  school  one 
day  she  walked  firmly  up  to  one  of  the 
teachers  and  said:  "Teacher,  I  am  hun- 
gry for  something  good.  I  want  bread 
such  as  the  teachers  get,  and  lots  of 
butter." 

The  teacher  was  amazed,  but  being  an 
institute  teacher,  she  listened  sympatheti- 
cally. "I'll  see  what  I  can  do  about 
getting  you  some,"  she  said. 

"And,"  said  the  little  girl,  following 
her  along  the  hall,  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  "Oh,  I'd  like  some  sugar  on 
it,  please — a  lot  of  sugar!" 

After  she  ate  it  she  suffered  a  fit  of 
remorse  at  having  taken  for  herself  what 
could  not  be  afforded  for  all.  From 
this  time  on  she  was  a  democrat  in 
matters  of  diet. 

She  says  that  this  little  girl  was  not 
a  very  good  scholar.  She  just  couldn't 
sit  still.  Her  opinion  is  that  she  ought 


to  have  been  expelled  for  her  pranks 
but  some  way  or  other  the  founder  of 
the  school,  General  Armstrong,  appre- 
ciated her  difficulties  and  she  was  as- 
signed to  such  tasks  as  her  restless 
spirit  craved. 

"But,"  she  says  in  a  horrified  whisper 
while  a  smile  plays  about  her  lips,  "I 
did  not  love  my  race!  I  didn't  want 
the  responsibility  of  it.  I  wanted  fun 
and  pretty  things.  At  the  institute  we 
'  were  always  hearing  about  our  duty  to 
our  race,  and  I  got  so  tired  of  that ! 
Why,  on  Sundays  I  used  to  wake  up 
and  say  to  myself,  "To-day  I  don't  have 
to  do  a  single  thing  for  my  race!" 

Then  she  laughs  and  you  laugh,  and. 
she  goes  on  to  tell  you  how  new 
thoughts  began  to  filter  into  the  little 
girl's  mind  as  she  grew  up.  The  insti- 
tute was  showing  her,  in  that  quiet, 
practical  way  it  has,  what  her  race  was 
worth.  She  felt  more  and  more  race- 
conscious  ;  developed  more  and  more  race 
pride.  She  commenced  to  care  about  the 
struggling  movements  for  its  welfare  but 
as  yet  she  did  not  see  her  own  connec- 
tion with  them.  Life  and  gaiety  were 
what  she  wanted  and  she  had  the  idea 
that  service  to  her  race — that  besetting 
race ! — meant  renunciation  of  the  de- 
mands of  normal  girlhood.  Then  came 
a  thrilling  revelation. 

She  traces  this  experience  to  the  read- 
ing  of    Besant's    novel,    All    Sorts    and 
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Conditions  of  Men.  She  closed  the 
book  with  the  unshakable  resolve  that 
some  day,  somehow,  she  too  would  have 
a  Palace  of  Delight,  and  it  should  be  a 
place  of  happiness  and  joy  for — why, 
for  her  race ! 

She  rose  and  went  about  her  work 
singing.  She  had  a  life  plan  and  it 
satisfied  her. 

She  dreamed  of  her  Palace  by  day 
and  by  night.  Of  course,  it  would  take 
money  to  build  it,  but  she  would  be  rich. 
Why  not?  Somebody  would  bring  her 
what  she  needed  for  her  people  as  the 
fairies  helped  the  poor  children  in  the 
story  books.  It  would  all  come  true. 

The  day  she  married  one  of  the  other 
Hampton  graduates,  who  had  been  made 
cashier  of  the  institute,  and  went  to  live 
in  the  house  which  is  still  her  home,  she 


by  Mrs.  Barrett.  They  were  ruled  out 
if  they  weren't  clean,  or  if  they  used 
bad  words,  or  if  they  didn't  help. 

The  Barrett  home  was  small  for  such 
a  family  as  the  whole  neighborhood. 
"And  so,"  Mrs.  Barrett  will  tell  you, 
''We  built  the  club-house.  We  couldn't 
afford  a  bigger  one." 

"Did  the  white  people  give  it?"  you 
ask. 

Again  comes  Mrs.  Barrett's  laugh. 
"Oh,  dear  no!"  she  says.  "It  was  built 
with  the  money  we  saved  up  for  a  bath- 
room for  ourselves.  But  we  needed  a 
club-house  so  much  that  we  decided  to 
use  the  money  for  that." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  demurs,  as  a  word  of 
admiration  springs  to  your  lips.  "You 
don't  understand.  I  didn't  put  it  the 
way  I  meant  to.  You  see  we  needed 


think  they  know  everything  themselves, 
don't  they  ?  And  we  are  trying  to  keep 
the  old  people  interesting.  We  tell  them 
that  they  have  to  got  keep  up  with 
the  children,  but  you  know,  they  can't 
read — most  of  them — and  so  we  have  to 
do  that  for  them.  You  ought  to  hear 
them  talk  about  their  'club' !" 

One  thing  after  another  comes  out  of 
that  trunk  and  with  each  there  is  a  story 
of  struggle  and  progress.  School-girJ 
fashion,  you  find  yourself  sitting  on  the 
floor  beside  Mrs.  Barrett,  completely  lost 
in  her  exploring  social  spirit  and  its 
work  at  the  Settlement. 

The  helpful  movements  that  go  on  in 
the  club-house  are  almost  beyond  num- 
ber. Generous  help  from  the  officers  at 
the  institute  have  provided  heat,  light, 
and  other  necessities  as  the  work  has 
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stood  looking  about  with  the  dream  in 
her  mind.  Had  she  abandoned  it,  she 
wondered?  Wasn't  she  ever  going  to 
have  her  Palace  of  Delight  ?  The  teach- 
ers and  friends  at  the  institute  had  sent 
gifts  of  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  some 
silver,  linen  and  glass  but  everything 
else  was  but  scantily  geared  for  two. 
And  the  income? 

All  at  once  she  had  an  inspiration 
born  of  protest.  "I  can't  give  it  up!" 
she  said  to  herself.  "I'll  begin  right 
now.  This  is  it.  This  is  my  Palace 
.of  Delight!" 

Overjoyed  at  this  remarkable  discov- 
ery she  went  out  that  very  afternoon, 
and  called  in  a  group  of  girls  who 
were  playing,  for  want  of  a  better  place, 
in  the  street.-  And  they  became  a  club, 
the  first  club  in  what  is  generally  called 
the  Locust  Street  Social  Settlement,  but 
secretly  known  to  you  and  to  me  and 
to  Mrs.  Barrett  as  the  Palace  of  De- 
light. 

The  girls  had  a  good  time,  the  kind 
of  time  that  Mrs.  Barrett  knew  to  be  a 
prime  necessity  of  youth.  They  con- 
tinued to  come,  bringing  their  sisters, 
brothers,  mothers,  fathers,  grand- 
parents and  relatives  many  degrees  re- 
moved, in  an  orderly  sequence  planned 


this  more  and  it  helped  the  people  tq 
whom  I  preached  cleanliness,  cleanliness, 
cleanliness  all  day  and  every  day  to 
know  that  I  had  exactly  the  same  in- 
conveniences that  they  did.  My  incon- 
veniences help  me  to  help.  I  like  theml" 
And  you  are,  outwardly  at  least,  si- 
lenced. 

A  more  ship-shape  little  concern  than 
the  club-house  cannot  be  imagined.  It 
was  a  fresh  white  with  green  blinds.  In- 
side were  a  club  room,  library,  game 
room  and  a  tiny  model  kitchen.  Above 
was  a  diminutive  attic  used  for  storage 
purposes.  Up  we  went  to  see  some  of 
the  left-over  articles  from  the  Commun- 
ity Fair  and  some  exceptionally  fine 
patchwork  quilts. 

"These,"  says  Mrs.  Barrett,  fondly 
smoothing  them,  as  she  takes  them  out 
of  a  trunk,  "are  made  in  our  old  peo- 
ple's club.  We  couldn't,  of  course, 
make  quilts  just  to  sell  when  the  whole 
idea  of  the  settlement  is  service,  so  every 
year  we  give  away  at  least  two.  This 
year  we  sent  them  to  the  old  people's 
home.  And  while  the  club  members 
work  we  read  to  them  and  tell  them 
things  that  they  can  repeat  when  they 
go  home.  You  know  it's  very  hard  for 
the  old  people  nowadays.  The  children 


grown.  And  the  people  in  the  town  be- 
gan to  assist  a  little  in  the  financinj 
of  this  influence. 

The  clubs  are  almost  all  led  by  stu 
dents  from  the  institute,  who  bring  inte 
the  work  the  spirit  and  standards  whicl 
have  made  the  institute  famous  and  tak 
away — who  knows  how  much  social  in- 
spiration ? 

The  clubs  are  in  full  blast  every  after 
noon  and  every  evening  for  eight  month 
out  of  the  year.  The  Home  Makers 
Club  is  one  of  the  most  influential.  Hov 
to  make  the  home  attractive,  how  t( 
keep  boys  and  girls  off  the  street,  an 
some  of  the  problems  discussed.  Thei 
there  is  a  poultry  department,  home  gar 
den  department,  flower  lovers'  depart 
ment,  "which  distributes  plants,  seeds 
and  cuttings  to  beautify  the  yards  o 
the  community  and  preaches  the  gospe 
of  clean  back  yards."  The  quilting 
plain  sewing,  cooking,  and  rug-weavin] 
departments  all  teach  thrift  and  happi 
ness  and  healthy  social  contact. 

These  departments  began  one  by  on< 
on  demand.  If  someone  wanted  to  lean 
how  to  do  something  which  no  on< 
knew  how  to  teach,  Mrs.  Barrett  im 
mediately  hunted  through  old  magazines, 
or  new  ones,  to  which  she  had  ace 
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and  learned.  From  special  patterns  in 
crochet  to  every  form  of  education  of 
boys  and  girls  she  has  always  studied 
her  way  along. 

As  you  stand  with  her  on  the  steps 
of  the  club-house,  while  she  points  out 
the  playhouse  with  a  real  up-and-down 
stairs  in  it,  she  is  constantly  inter- 
rupted. 

"Over  there,  Sam,"  she  says  to  a  lit- 
tle colored  boy  who  comes  into  the  yard 
with  a  base-ball  glove  and  hesitates  at 
the  sight  of  a  stranger.  "Leave  it  there 
on  the  porch.  I'll  remember." 

Then  in  explanation  she  tells  you  that 
he  is  the  proud  member  of  the  circu- 
lating game  club.  "If  the  members  don't 
take  good  care  of  the  things  they  borrow 
they  can't  have  any  more.  And  they 
try  so  hard!" 

"Over  there,  my  dear,"  she  says,  in 
response  to  the  whispered  inquiry  of  a 
small  girl.  "Why  not  try  some  nasturti- 
ums? They  are  always  so  cheery  and 
bright." 

"The  garden  isn't  at  its  best  just 
now,"  she  says,  turning  to  you.  "But 
we  try  to  keep  something  pretty  there 
all  the  year  round.  Our  very  own  gar- 
den is  over  beyond.  This  is  what  we 
call  the  community  garden.  Even  in 
this  lovely  town  we  found  that  many  of 
our  people  had  no  flowers  at  all.  The 
children  noticed  that  some  of  them  were 
buried  without  flowers,  and  they  came 
and  told  me  about  it.  I  said  that  they 
must  see  to  it  that  that  thing  did  not 
happen  again  if  they  could  help  it.  So 
they  all  brought  seeds  and  cuttings  and 
we  started  a  special  garden.  The  club 
members  can  pick  flowers  from  it  for 
any  one  who  is  in  trouble. 

"After  I  told  the  children  they  mustn't 
go  to  funerals  without  taking  at  least 
one  flower  they  held  up  a  funeral  one 
day,  stopped  it  just  as  the  casket  was 
being  carried  into  the  church  and  called 
out:  'Mrs.  Barrett  says  you  mustn't  do 
that!'  Then  they  ran  over  here  to  get 
the  flowers  for  it.  Wasn't  that  dread- 
ful? Just  as  if  I  were  laying  down  the 
law  for  the  whole  town !  But  we  do 
try  to  make  the  children  thoughtful  of 


others  and  to  show  them  how  to  help." 

But  the  work  within  the  confines  of 

the  yard  constitutes  only  half  the  story. 

The    other    half    is    the    field-work,   the 


MRS.   HARRIS  BARRETT 

Founder     and     headworker    of     the 
Locust  Street  Social  Settlement 


lay  pastorate,  if  one  may  call  it  that, 
which  is  the  county  at  large.  Is  some- 
one ill?  Tell  Mrs.  Barrett.  Is  some 
child  showing  signs  of  demoralization? 
Ask  Mrs.  Barrett  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Is  that  man  or  woman  out  of  work? 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Barrett  will  know  just 
where  work  is  to  be  had.  And  so  it 
goes. 

A  day  or  two  spent  with  her  in  her' 
neighborhood  work  is  a  revelation  of 
social  opportunities  which  few  search 
out.  Everybody  is  her  friend.  Let  her 
explain  it  in  her  own  words  which  she 
would  never  think  described  her  own 
success.  "So  many  of  our  people  say 
they  have  no  friends.  I  tell  them  that 
the  only  way  to  get  a  friend  is  to  be 
one." 

,  Rows  of  smiles  spread  over  the  faces 
behind  the  bars  as  she  passes  down  the 
corridor  of  the  jail  looking  for  that  boy 
who  was  arrested  for  stealing  no  less  a 
thing  than  a  gasoline  launch  with  which 
to  satisfy  a  childish  ambition. 

"I'm  going  to  see  him  clear  through 
this.  The  judge  will  let  me  take  him,  I 
know,"  she  says  with  a  decisive  nod  of 
her  head.  , 

At  the  almshouse  everyone  knows  her. 
"Do  come  to  our  Home  Makers'  Club," 
she  urges  to  the  wife  of  the  colored 
superintendent.  "We  have  such  good 
times !  See  that  she  gets  off  to  the  next 
meeting,  won't  you?"  she  says  to  the 
woman's  husband.  "We  want  her  to 
make  an  exhibit  at  the  Community  Fair. 
She  can  help  us  so  much  if  she  only 
will  and — we  all  want  her." 

Then  off  she  goes  leaving  a  glow  be- 
hind her,  added  respect  for  his  wife  in 
the  husband's  mind,  and  encouragement 
in  the  heart  of  the  drudgery-ridden 
woman. 

The  next  visit  is  to  old  Aunt  Molly 
whose  roof  needs  patching.  It  rained 
yesterday  and  maybe  she  hasn't  coal 
enough  "to  dry  out  with."  Perhaps  the 
Institute  boys  will  have  time  to  mend  it 
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this  week  if  Mrs.  Barrett  lets  them 
know  about  it. 

Aunt  Molly,  who  is  of  unknown  age, 
certainly  a  hundred  and  twenty  you 
think,  nobbles  out  of  her  ramshackle 
cabin  eager  to  greet  her  friend.  Quickly 
she  falls  into  a  reminiscent  vein  about 
her  slavery  days  and  the  hard  years 
after.  "An"  Mis'  Barrett  she  done  took 
me  to  the  Baby-Day  Picnic,"  she  says, 
chuckling  and  gesticulating.  "Sho'  she 
did.  It  was  de  fust  picnic  I  been  to 
sence  befo'  de  wah!" 

The  Baby-Day  Picnic  is  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  Compared  with  it  the 
church  picnics  with  which  all  of  us  are 
more  or  less  familiar,  are  unethical, 


futile  affairs.  Its  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
that  invests  it  with  all  the  force  of  an 
old-home-week  in  one  short  day.  Last 
summer  more  than  two  thousand  went 
along,  and  everybody  who  could  possibly 
manage  took  "enough  lunch  for  herself 
and  for  somebody  else."  Older  girls 
were  given  charge  of  ten  or  more  chil- 
dren apiece  while  the  mothers  had  a 
complete  rest.  Mrs.  Barrett  raised  the 
money  to  charter  the  cars. 

And  it  was  she  who  raised  first 
money  for  the  home  school  for  delin- 
quent colored  girls  in  Virginia,  as  a  gift 
from  the  colored  women,  and  this  was 
actually  in  the  bank  before  the  General 
Assembly  was  asked  for  a  cent  of  ap- 


propriation. The  women  earned  this 
money  on  purpose,  even  the  poorest 
being  shown  how  to  help  discharge  this 
racial  and  civic  obligation. 

"I'm  cookin'  at  the  Chamberlin,  Mis' 
Barrett,  but  I  guess  I  can  bake  you  a 
cake  some  night  after  I  get  home  if  you 
kin  do  the  sellin'  of  it,"  said  one  elderly 
enthusiast. 

The  secret  of  all  this  success  is 
summed  up  ;n  the  deep  but  simply  stated 
working  philosophy  of  Mrs.  Barrett 

"What  our  people  need,"  she  says 
slowly  and  with  emphasis  on  each  word, 
''isn't  to  be  told  to  'go  ahead'  but  to 
'come  on,"  and  we  must  know  it  and  say 
it  and  help  them  to  follow." 


From  Gary  to  New  York  City 

A  Demonstration  in  Better  and  Cheaper  Schools 
By  VFinthrop  D.  Lane 


SUPPOSE  every  person  who  rides 
on  street-cars  had  to  have  one 
seat  constantly  reserved  for  him, 
for  his  exclusive  use. 

Suppose  every  visitor  to  New  York 
city  had  to  have  one  hotel  room  con- 
stantly reserved  for  him,  which  he  alone 
could  use  and  which  remained  vacant 
when  he  was  elsewhere. 

Suppose  this  condition  were  imposed 
also  on  restaurants,  steamships,  sleeping- 
coaches,  libraries,  art  museums,  and  all 
other  public  or  semi-public  utilities. 
How  many  street-cars,  hotels  or  restaur- 
ants would  be  necessary?  And  what 
sort  of  service  could  be  afforded  on  such 
a  scale? 

Suppose,  furthermore,  that  every  city 
limited  the  use  of  its  public  parks  to  the 
period  between  three  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  for  five  days  a  week  and 
200  days  in  the  year,  and  tried  to  have 
everybody  use  the  parks  all  of  this  time. 
How  much  park  space  would  be  neces- 
sary? 

Yet  these  are  precisely  the  conditions 
almost  everywhere  imposed  on  public 
schools.  From  term  end  to  term  end 
each  child  is  given  his  own  private  seat, 
which  no  one  else  may  occupy  when  he 
is  not  in  it.  .School  practice  still  clings 
to  the  idea  that  all  persons  in  school 
want  to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  the  same 
things  at  the  same  time.  In  New  York 
city,  for  example,  tradition  says  that  all 
children  must  be  in  auditoriums  for 
opening  exercises  from  9  to  9:15  and  in 
classrooms  from  9:15  to  3,  with  an  hour 
for  lunch.  Playground  and  library  can- 
not be  entered  till  3,  and  everyone  is 
urged  to  use  them  from  3  to  5:30.  It 
would  not  do  to  have  a  child  in  a  class- 
room from  3  to  3:30,  in  a  library  from 
2  to  3,  or  in  a  playground  from  10  to  11. 


A  public  librarian  was  recently  asked 
whether  she  co-operated  with  the  public 
schools.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  answered.  "If 
a  school  child  comes  into  the  library  be- 
fore 3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  send 
him  out  because  I  know  he  is  playing 
truant." 

As  a  result  of  this  practice,  New 
York  city  has  spent  an  average  of 
$7,000,000  a  year  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  for  school  buildings  and  sites 
alone;  and  last  year  the  board  of  super- 
intendents asked  for  more  buildings 
still,  to  cost  between  $30,000,000  and 
$40,000,000.  These  are  wanted  to  pro- 
vide only  for  present  overcrowding;  to 
secure  for  every  child  an  exclusive  desk 
in  a  classroom. 

A  National  Demonstration 

William  Wirt,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Gary,  the  Indiana  steel  town 
of  25,000  people,  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  demonstrate  that  this  practice  of 
school  administration  and  this  expendi- 
ture are  unnecessary.  While  he  is  aim- 
ing primarily  to  show  how  New  York 
can  have  better  schools,  he  is  showing 
incidentally,  he  declares,  how  she  can 
have  cheaper  ones.  He  begins  by  dis- 
carding the  exclusive-seat-for-each-pupil 
idea  and  the  theory  that  all  children 
must  do  the  same  things  at  the  same 
time,  and  ends,  he  claims,  by  enriching 
elementary  education  and  providing  real 
vocational  preparation.  Mr.  Wirt  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  being  paid  $10,000  a  year 
to  spend  one  week  of  each  month  there, 
but  he  is  in  effect  securing  a  national 
audience  for  the  ideas  that  have  made 
Gary  famous. 

He  is  meeting  with  that  arch-enemy 
of  change,  inertia.  He  went  to  New 


York  understanding  that  five  or  six  pub- 
lic schools  were  to  be  assigned  him  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Before  he  was 
engaged,  experiments  involving  a  partial 
application  of  his  ideas  had  been  started 
in  six  elementary  schools  and  he  under- 
stood that  these  schools  would  be  assign- 
ed to  him  if  they  proved  suitable  for 
his  demonstration.  He  now  insists  that 
only  one  of  these — Public  School  89, 
Brooklyn — is  a  demonstration  of  his 
ideas,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible  for 
any  of  the  other  five — Nos.  95  and  64 
in  Manhattan,  5  and  158  in  Brooklyn, 
and  85  in  Queens.  Unfortunately  these 
five  are,  along  with  89,  getting  the  name 
among  children  and  parents  of  being 
''Wirt  schools."  A  fortnight  ago  Mr. 
Wirt  started  a  second  demonstration  \rt< 


P.  S.  45,  the  Bronx. 

Let  us  see  what  he  has  done  in  the 
one  school  where  his  ideas  have  beefl 
tried.  When  Mr.  Wirt  took  charge  of 
Public  School  89  in  November  last, 
there  was  great  overcrowding  in  this 
school.  Forty  classes  had  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  twenty-six  classrooms.  The 
regular  five-hour,  single  session  day  had 
therefore  been  modified,  some  of  the 
classes  were  put  on  part  time  and  five 
small  cellar  playrooms  were  employed 
as  study  rooms.  When  it  rained,  nine 
classes  had  to  occupy  these  cellar  rooms 
at  once.  This  arrangement  was  intend- 
ed to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
traditional  program,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  expedient  until  a 
new  building  could  be  erected. 

When  Mr.  Wirt  took  charge  of  thi 
school  he  said :  We  will  divide  the  chil- 
dren of  this  school  into  two  separate 
and  independent  schools.  There  are 
now  forty  classes,  but  since  one  of  these 
is  large,  we  will  make  two  of  it.  and 
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since  the  population  of  the  school  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  we  will  plan  for  forty- 
two  classes.  We  will  divide  these  into 
two  duplicate  schools  of  twenty-one 
classes  each,  calling  them  the  X  school 
and  the  Y  school. 

And  since,  continued  Mr.  Wirt,  we 
have  twenty-six  classrooms,  we  will  set 
aside  five  of  these  for  special  subjects — 
science,  drawing  and  music.  We  have 
also  a  manual  training  shop,  a  domestic 
science  laboratory,  an  auditorium,  a  play- 
ground, and  five  cellar  playrooms.  We 
will  let  the  entire  X  school  occupy  the 
twenty-one  classrooms  for  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  During  these  hours  the  en- 
tire Y  school  will  be  divided  into  three 
sections  and  will  be  distributed  in  the 
science  laboratories,  the  auditorium, 


instead  of  the  traditional  five-hour  one, 
without  straining  the  powers  of  the  chil- 
dren. To  -  be  sure,  we  could  do  much 
better  if  we  had  a  well-equipped  instead 
of  a  poorly  equipped  school  to  work 
with.  We  need  a  branch  of  the  public 
library,  a  larger  auditorium,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  swimming-pool,  and  other  im- 
provements. But  our  demonstration,  if 
successful,  will  be  all  the  more  effective 
because  of  these  lacks. 

So  argued  Mr.  Wirt.  And  children 
and  parents,  antagonistic  at  first,  have 
come  to  agree  with  him.  This  program 
has  been  in  operation  at  Public  School 
89  since  November  6,  1914.  Only  five 
days  before  that,  the  taxpayers  and  par- 
ents of  the  neighborhood,  angered  at  the 
overcrowding  of  their  children,  had 


tion  of  the  activities  of  other  child  wel- 
fare agencies.  It  is  a  plan  primarily 
of  educational  enrichment,  not  of  admin- 
istrative economy. 

If  you  will  glance  back  at  the  two 
programs  given  above,  you  will  see  that 
the  one  big  thing  they  do  is  to  call  into 
constant  use,  throughout  the  school  day. 
the  special  parts  of  the  school  plant, 
such  as  the  playground  and  auditorium. 
If  there  were  a  library  in  the  school,  it, 
too,  would  be  used  throughout  the  day 
by  different  groups.  Playgrounds,  lib- 
raries, auditoriums,  music  and  drawing 
studios,  vocational  shops  and  science 
laboratories,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  are  assured- 
ly good  things  for  children  to  have 
Why  not,  then,  secure  their  maximum 
use? 


X  SCHOOL 

Y  SCHOOL 

Hours 
of 
Day 

Academic  Ac- 
tivities   in   U 
Class  Booms 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sours 
of 
Day 

Academic  Ac- 
tivities   in   21 
Class  Booms 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Auditorium 

Plav  &  Physi- 
cal Training 

Science    and 
Vocational 
Work 

A  uditerium 

Play  <£  Physi- 
cal Training 

Science      and 
Vocational 
Work 

8:30- 
9:20 

Entire   X 
School 

8:30- 
9:20 

Y,    Div.    2 

Y,    Div.    3 

Y,   Dlv.    1 

9:20- 
10:10 

Entire    X 
School 

9:20- 
10:10 

Y.    Div.    3 

Y,    Div.    2 

Y,   Dlv.    1 

10:10- 
11:00 

X,    Div.    1 

X,    Dlv.    3 

X,    Dl«.    2 

10  :10- 
11:00 

Entire   Y 
School 

11:00- 
12:00 

Lunch 

Period 

For  X  School 

11  :00- 
12:00 

Entire    Y 
School 

12:00- 
1  :00 

Entire    X 
School 

12:00 
1:00 

Lunch 

Period 

For  Y  School 

1:00- 
1  :50 

Entire   X 
School 

1:00- 
1  :50 

Y,    Dlv.    1 

Y,    Div.   3 

Y,    Dlv.    2 

1  :50- 
2:40 

X,    Dlv.    3 

X,     Dlv.     2 

X,    Dlv.    1 

1:50- 
2:40 

Entire   Y 
School 

2:40- 
3:30 

X,    Dlv.     2 

X,     Div.     3 

X,   Div.    1 

•-•  :40 
3:30 

Entire    Y 
School 

3:30- 
4:30 

X,    Div.    1 

3:30- 
4:30 

Y,    Dlv.    1 

playground  and  playrooms,  and  manual 
training  shops.  When  the  X  school  is 
not  in  the  classrooms,  the  Y  school  will 
be  in  them  and  the  X  school  will  be  in 
the  laboratories,  auditorium,  playground, 
and  manual  training  shops. 

Above  are  the  programs  adopted  for 
the  two  schools. 

From  these  programs,  said  Mr.  Wirt, 
we  shall  get  just  about  the  maximum  use 
of  our  school  plant.  More  important 
still,  we  shall  give  each  child  much  more 
of  the  special  non-academic  work  than 
he  has  had  before,  without  slighting  the 
academic.  These  programs  retain  more 
minutes  a  week  of  academic  instruction 
than  the  minimum  demanded  by  your 
New  York  regulations.  What  objection, 
then,  is  there  to  this  plan?  If  the  X 
school  uses  the  auditorium,  playground 
and  other  special  features  as  much  as  it 
really  ought  to  use  them  in  order  to 
round  out  its  curriculum,  it  cannot  possi- 
bly use  the  classrooms  any  more  than 
the  program  allows ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Y  school  should  not  use 
these  classrooms  while  the  X  school  is 
elsewhere. 

We  thus  secure  a  six-hour  school  day, 


solemnly  demanded  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  fourteen  portable  buildings,  to 
be  followed  by  a  new  permanent  build- 
ing or  an  annex  to  the  present  one.  But 
after  two  weeks  of  this  program  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Parents'  As- 
sociation, comprising  twenty-two  moth- 
ers, decided  that  the  new  plan  had  given 
relief,  and  five  weeks  later  were  enthusi- 
astic in  its  support.  Observe,  too,  what 
the  principal  of  the  school,  Alice  E.  B. 
Ritter,  thinks: 

"Mr.  Wirt's  double  session  program," 
she  says,  "has  solved  our  overcrowding 
problem  and  is  giving  the  children  a 
much  better  curriculum  than  the  five- 
hour  single  session." 

But  this  program,  fundamental  as  is 
the  change  it  brings  in  the  viewpoint  of 
public  school  service,  is  but  the  shell  of 
Mr.  Wirt's  ideas.  It  is  in  no  sense,  he 
declares,  an  effort  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing or  part  time  by  giving  the  children 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  five  hour  single 
session  school  day  until  a  new  building 
can  be  erected.  The  sole  purpose  behind 
the  program  is  to  secure  a  six  hour  day 
and  much  richer  opportunities  in  a  study, 
work  and  play  school,  with  a  co-ordina- 


If  you  have  a  playground  an  acre  in 
size,  and  a  school  of  2,400  pupils  (the 
enrollment  at  Public  School  89  is 
1,800),  each  child  will  have  eighteen 
square  feet  to  himself  if  all  play  at  once. 
But  if  the  children  play  in  six  groups 
of  400  each,  each  child  will  have  108 
square  feet.  Moreover,  if  the  play- 
ground is  used  all  the  time,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  employ  a  special  play- 
ground teacher,  who  can  make  the  play 
of  children,  as  well  as  their  work,  con- 
structive. 

And  think  what  uses  can  be  made  of 
a  school  auditorium  when  it  is  rescued 
from  the  neglect  of  fifteen-minute  open- 
ing exercises  and  filled  all  day  long  with 
one  group  after  another  of  animated 
children.  It  can  be  made,  thinks  Mr 
Wirt,  to  give  motive  and  interest  to  the 
whole  school  program.  Recently  a  sixth 
grade  class  in  English  composition  at 
Public  School  89,  was  told  to  write  on 
the  subject  of  "Table  Manners"  in  a 
form  suitable  for  dramatization.  The 
best  composition  was  then  staged  in  the 
auditorium,  with  children  taking  the 
parts.  From  the  moment  that  one  boy 
came  to  the  table  with  soiled  hands  and 
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attempted  to  drain  a  glass  by  turning  his 
face  to  the  ceiling,  to  the  closing  dis- 
course of  the  nurse  on  proper  table 
conversation,  300  children  sat  absorbed. 
Stereopticon  lectures,  moving  pictures, 
addresses,  laboratory  demonstrations, 
reviews  of  work  studied — a  great  variety 
of  features  can  be  introduced  into  these 
auditorium  periods. 

This  illustrates  what  is,  indeed,  Mr. 
Wirt's  cardinal  educational  principle. 
Anything,  he  believes,  that  gives  the 
child  a  chance  to  use  what  the  school 
is  trying  to  teach  him,  anything  that 
creates  a  need  for  the  mastery  of  the 
things  the  school  is  trying  to  teach, 
should  be  a  help  to  the  teaching  pro- 
cess. We  often  hear  grown  up  people 
say  that  if  they  had  only  seen  the  value 
of  this  or  that  thing  when  they  were 
young,  they  would  have  learned  it. 
The  proof,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  of  the  value 
of  an  education  lies  in  the  bitter  dis- 
appointments that  come  from  not  hav- 
ing one;  it  lies  in  our  inability  to  do 
the  things  that  we  might  do,  or  to  have 
the  things  that  we  might  have,  if  we 
had  trained  our  hands  and  brains  as 
we  might  have  trained  them.  If  our 
children  are  to  appreciate  their  school 
opportunities  now  while  they  can  make 
use  of  them,  they  must  be  actually  dis- 
appointed now  because  they  do  not  have 
the  things  the  school  can  teach. 

Anything,  therefore,  that  is  added  to 
the  academic  school  program  and  that 
will  compel  the  immediate  use  of  the 
academic  work,  will  help  to  put  children 
into  a  condition  favorable  for  learning. 
The  auditorium,  playground,  and  special 
workshops  of  the  school,  represent  as 
far  as  possible  some  of  the  conditions 
of  actual  life.  Instead  of  being  told  to 
work  hard  on  his  arithmetic  and  lan- 
guage now  because  he  will  need  them 
ten  years  from  now,  the  child  is  given 
a  chance  to  apply  what  he  has  learned 
in  these  real  life  departments  of  the 
school. 

Letting  Other  Agencies  Help 

But  Mr.  Wirt  goes  much  farther  than 
this  in  supplementing  school  life  with 
community  life.  Why,  he  asks,  should 
the  school  regard  itself  as  the  only 
agency  of  benefit  to  children  ?  Churches, 
he  says,  would  be  glad  to  provide  re- 
ligious instruction  during  week  days, 
with  special  teachers  in  charge,  and  set- 
tlements would-  be  glad  to>  throw  open 
their  accommodations  to  children,  if 
they  could  secure  children  in  groups 
each  day  of  the  week.  Many  mothers 
would  be  glad  to  have  their  children 
give  an  hour  or  two  daily  to  private  in- 
struction in  music  or  drawing,  if  the 
child  could  go  on  with  its  regular  school 
subjects  and  substitute  the  private  in- 
struction for  part  of  the  special  school 
work.  Many  private  music  and  drawing 
teachers  would  be  happy  to  meet  their 
pupils  during  school  hours.  Many 
homes  would  be  glad  to  use  the  time  of 


their  children  profitably  for  both  the 
family  and  the  children,  if  they  could 
secure  the  time  of  the  children  conveni- 
ently. 

And  so,  too,  with  respect  to  other 
child  welfare  agencies — Y.  W.  C.  A's. 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A's.,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  etc. 

But  the  school  has  a  habit  of  taking 
all  children  just  early  enough  and  hold- 
ing them  just  late  enough  to  prevent  any 
other  agency  from  doing  much  for  them. 
The  school  program,  also,  usually  re- 
quires the  same  effort  from  all  children, 
regardless  of  their  outside  opportunities 
and  duties. 

The  programs  of  the  X  and  Y  schools 
permit  children  to  leave  the  school  during 
the  auditorium,  play,  and  special  work 
periods  for  occupation  elsewhere,  when 
this  occupation  is  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  school  work  so  displaced. 
The  school  with  such  programs  thus  be- 
comes a  clearing-house  for  the  other 
child  welfare  agencies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Of  course,  the  privilege  is  one 
that  can  be  abused.  In  congested  com- 
munities it  might  become  a  means  to 
vicious  street  play.  Poor  parents  in 
tenement  districts  might  employ  it  to 
get  the  time  oTtheir  children  for  sweat- 
shop work.  But  this,  says  Mr.  Wirt, 
can  be  controlled  by  making  the  school, 
not  the  parent,  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
child's  time.  In  such  districts,  the  school 
need  not  excuse  any  children  to  go  home. 
The  necessary  thing  is  to  secure  an 
elastic  program  that  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  outside  wholesome  activi- 
ties in  school  time.  This  program  can 
be  adapted  to  different  communities  and 
to  the  different  children  in  one  school. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  child 
should  be  given  free  time,  if  it  is  not 
good  for  him. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  David  Snedden, 
commissioner  of  education  for  Massa- 
chusetts, speaking  on  the  Gary  plan  to 
the  assembled  school  superintendents  of 
the  country  at  Cincinnati,  urged  the 
value  of  this  very  flexibility: 

The  Value  of  Flexibility 

"But  I  wonder  if  all  of  us  school  men 
can  adapt  the  essential  features  of  the 
Gary  theory,  and  yet  preserve  a  large 
degree  of  flexibility  in  its  operation? 
We  do  so  easily  become  victims  of  the 
machinery  and  routine  which  we  set  up. 
We  feel  that  we  must  compel  every- 
body, make  everything  obligatory  in 
order  to  succeed.  We  think  chaps 
would  result  if  we  permitted  some  pupils 
to  go  home  or  come  to  school  an  hour 
earlier  than  others.  If  we  establish 
manual  training,  all  or  none  must  take 
it.  We  complain  of  parents  who  want 
their  children  to  take  outside  music  or 
dancing  or  language  lessons — perhaps  of 
more  importance  than  the  work  we  are 
offering.  At  present  we  do  not  co- 
operate with  newspaper,  moving-picture, 
and  children's  club,  except  sporadically : 
we  compete  with  them,  and  the  child  is 
often  the  first  victim  of  our  competi- 
tion." 


Public  School  89  has  not  yet  under- 
taken to  release  the  time  of  any  chil- 
dren for  attendance  at  church,  but  it 
has  released  the  time  of  several  to  per- 
mit them  to  take  private  music  lessons, 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  a  week  at  the 
public  library,  or  to  go  home.  Some  of 
those  who  do  not  have  academic  work 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  are  even 
allowed  to  come  to  school  at  9:20  or 
10:00. 

Another  advantage  of  having  two 
schools  in  one,  and  of  permitting  elas- 
ticity in  the  program,  is  that  children 
who  need  to  put  special  emphasis  on 
particular  subjects  can  do  so.  A  boy 
who  is  failing  in  percentage  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  Y  school  because  he 
did  not  master  fractions  in  the  fifth, 
can  enter  the  class  in  fractions  in  the 
X  school.  Similarly,  any  child  who 
needs  one,  two  or  three  hours  dail 
instruction  in  English  or  physical  trai 
ing,  can  have  it. 

Vocational  Preparation 

It  is  by  providing  a  school-plant  at 
program  permitting  children  to  liv< 
something  like  a  complete  life  each  da} 
of  the  week  that  Mr.  Wirt  lays  tl 
foundations  for  vocational  training.  In 
making  his  New  York  demonstration. 
he  has  met  with  special  difficulty  in 
winning  a  sympathetic  understanding 
for  his  ideas  on  this  point.  The  pre- 
vailing conception  of  vocational  train- 
ing, which  is  held  by  most  principals  and 
administrators  in  the  New  York  school 
system,  is  that  of  specific  trade  training 
conducted  with  the  earning  of  wages  as 
the  chief  end  in  view.  This  conception 
regards  vocational  training  as  a  study 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  special  department 
of  the  school,  as  distinct  as  the  physical 
culture  and  academic  departments. 

To  Mr.  Wirt,  vocational  training  in 
the  elementary  school  means  efficient 
training  in  all  school  subjects  and  activi- 
ties. It  means  pre-vocational  training. 
The  best  type  of  vocational  training  in 
the  elementary  school  will  be  provided, 
he  says,  not  by  the  addition  of  a  special 
vocational  school  department  for  a  few 
children,  but  by  enlarging  the  function 
of  the  entire  elementary  school  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school, 
to  meet  changed  industrial  and  social 
conditions. 

He  believes  there  is  a  place  for  the 
special  vocational  training  school,  but 
it  ought  to  be  a  technical  school  for 
older  students.  You  cannot  make  plumb- 
ers, carpenters,  or  machinists,  he  saj 
of  boys  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old. 
The  minimum  age  of  apprenticeship  ii 
most  trades  is  sixteen  years.  A  lar£ 
percentage  of  the  children  who  drop  out 
of  school,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  do  not  have 
to  go  to  work  and  would  be  much 
ter  off  in  school  until  they  are  sixte< 
The  most  effective  way  of  keeping  th< 
in  school,  is,  he  believes,  to  provic 
f 'Continued  on  page  637.1 
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WE  are  told  that  Kitchener  has  a  new  army 
of  a  million  men  which  he  has  transport- 
ed or  will  transport  across  the  English  Channel 
and  throw  into  the  western  battle  line.  We  are 
told  of  huger  armies  mobilizing  in  Eussia,  of  the 
marvelous  precision  and  competence  with  which 
the  German  general  staff  deploys  its  strength 
from  east  to  west.  These  shiftings  of  great  bodies 
of  men  are  attributable  to  the  machinery  of 
militarism. 

The  only  analogies  of  peace  are  the  migrations 
from  Europe  to  the  New  World.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  not  one  million  but  over  ten  million  pepple 
have  crossed,  not  the  English  Channel  only,  but 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  our  shores. 

The  activities  of  the  steamship  companies,  the 
beckonings  of  employing  industries  wanting  cheap 
labor,  have  had  their  influence ;  famine  and  relig- 
ious or  political  persecution  have  been  driving 
forces;  yet  probably  the  largest  single  factor  in 
this  stupendous  shifting  has  been  the  returning 
drift  of  letters  which  have  told  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  the  opportunities  in  the  New. 

These  communications  have  in  a  sense  been  a 
power  which  compares  with  the  brute  force  of 
militarism.  Can  this  instrument  be  turned  to  ac- 
count as  a  great  lever  for  peace?  Does  not  the 
United  States,  after  all,  offer  such  a  forum  for 
testing  out  the  terms  of  settlement  as  is  not  open 
abroad  ?  In  our  eight  million  natives  of  the 
countries  at  war,  in  the  many  times  that  num- 
ber of  sons  and  daughters  of  such  natives,  in  their 
writings  to  the  old  country  and  their  free  discus- 
sion in  this,  a  great  opportunity  lies  not  only  at 
onr  gates,  but  within  them. 

THIS  is  the  suggestion  made  by  Edward  A. 
Filene  in  one  of  the  articles  on  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  war  brought  out  in  this  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY.  Moreover,  in  the  framework  of  our  politi- 
cal life  we  have  a  practical  working  scheme  which 
has  served  as  an  example  for  countries  of  the  New 
World  and  for  the  newer  democracies  in  Australia 
and  the  South  Seas.  Can  it  serve  Europe? 

Mr.  Nasmyth'has  digested  the  constructive  sug- 
gestions as  to  world  organization  which  have  been 
made  in  one  quarter  or  another — a  development 
toward  federation  fairly  analogous  to  the  move- 
ment which  took  place  in  American  colonial  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Schvan,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  a 
program  of  decentralization — for  government  by 
the  governed  within  national  boundaries;  for  na- 


tional power  to  stop  at  boundaries ;  for  foreigners 
to  have  the  same  rights  as  natives,  and  to  come  as 
individual  claimants  rather  than  as  wards  of  a 
nation,  in  appealing  to  international  courts.  In  a 
way,  he  taken  Kropotkin's  position  that  the  state 
is  not  really  an  entity,  and  to  consider  it  such, 
merely  causes  confusion  in  human  relations.  It 
is  the  anarchist's  position  put  in  its  noblest  form. 
It  is  well  to  have  his  program  clearly  stated  to 
Americans — for  our  minds  naturally  turn  toward 
organic  growth  and  coherence  in  line  with  our 
own  experience;  toward  not  only  an  international 
court,  but  toward  an  international  law-making 
body  which  shall  partake  of  the  spirit  of  our  in 
stitutions— of  unity  with  variety. 

AMERICAN  public  sentiment  has  rung  true 
in  driving  at  great  armaments  as  the  ag- 
gravating cause  of  embroilment.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  in  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December,  brought  out  with  utter 
clarity  how  armaments  and  militarism  are  them- 
selves the  offspring  of  a  governmental  theory 
which  has  scotched  Europe — the  idea  that  states 
are  bound  by  a  moral  or  physical  obligation  to  ex- 
pand independently  and  indefinitely,  each  at  the 
cost  of  others. 

Several  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  carry  the 
mind  still  deeper  into  the  realm  of  causation. 

If  no  provinces  came  under  the  rule  of  a  Euro- 
pean government  except  by  the  plebiscite  of  the 
resident  population;  if  foreigners,  once  admitted 
to  a  country,  had  the  same  rights  as  natives;  if 
colonies  were  governed  in  the  interests  of  their 
inhabitants;  if  foreign  relations  of  self-govern- 
ing nations  were  determined  by  democratic  con- 
trol, and  if,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  "the  whole 
idea  of  aggrandising  one  nation  and  humiliating 
another"  were  set  aside,  then  so  far  as  political 
institutions  go,  we  should  be  ready  for  world  or- 
ganization on  either  a  federated  or  a  decentralized 
basis. 

There  would  remain,  however,  economic  forces 
to  reckon  with.  We  had  self-contained  states, 
non-expanding,  before  the  Civil  War,  but  the  eco- 
nomic force  of  the  slave  power  brought  these 
states  into  conflict. 

Just  as  Mr.  Dickinson  shows  the  governmental 
idea  back  of  militarism,  so  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Filene, 
and  Dr.  Patten  show  some  of  the  economic  forces 
which  have  been  molding  and  transcending  gov- 
ernments. If  the  high  seas  were  open,  protected 
by  an  international  police ;  if  all  ports  were  open 
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to  the  trade  of  all  comers  on  equal  terms;  if  the 
communities  and  states  of  the  hinterland  had  free 
access  to  the  sea,  and  if  economic  and  racial  priv- 
ilege was  not  tolerated  in  the  new  regions  of  the 
earth  any  more  than  we  propose  now  to  tolerate 
corporate  privilege  in  our  own  national  domain- 
then  we  would  be  rid  of  the  more  obvious  economic 
causes  which  clog  and  jam  that  nobler  inter- 
nationalism which  Professor  Mead  and  Miss 
Balch  show  to  be  welling  from  a  thousand  springs. 

OUR  EMBASSY  TO  CHILDHOOD 

SLOWLY,  haltingly,  grudgingly,  Uncle  Sam  is 
preparing  to  free  himself  from  the  reproach 
that  he  bestows  less  attention  upon  the  children 
than  upon  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  the  pests  in  the  crops.  Meanwhile,  a  far 
more  ominous  rival  claimant  than  these  has  seized 
what  should  be  the  children's  portion — The  New 
Militarism. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  reminds  us  that  the  bureau 
operated  for  the  second  year  with  the  same  staff 
of  fifteen  persons  and  appropriation  of  $25,640 
with  which  it  was  established.1  In  the  week  in 
which  this  Cinderella  among  the  federal  reports 
appeared,  Congress  appropriated  for  the  army 
$101,000,000.  And  the  House  passed  on  February 
15,  1915,  an  appropriation  of  $141,189,786  for  the 
navy.  For  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  staff  of 'the 
Children's  Bureau,  created  to  serve  30,000,000 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  has  been  in- 
creased to  seventy-six  persons,  and  the  appro- 
priation to  $164,640!  A  proportional  increase 
(sixfold)  by  the  coming  Congress  would  meet  in 
some  measure  our  need  of  knowledge  and  the  chil- 
dren's need  of  service. 

With  the  niggardly  initial  appropriation  and 
the  meager  staff,  a  firm  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  future  work.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  there  crowded 
into  the  compact  space  of  nineteen  pages  so  much 
ripe  wisdom,  and  so  much  stimulus  to  practical 
action,  as  in  this  thin  and  modest  government  re- 
port. Miss  Lathrop's  conception  of  her  office  is 
that  of  "a  special  bureau  addressed  to  the  great 
task  of  ascertaining  true  democratic  standards 
for  the  nurture  and  protection  of  the  nation's 
children." 

The  work  of  the  bureau  being  defined  in  the 
statute  creating  it  as  that  of  "reporting  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life,"  the  obvious  starting  point  was 
infant  mortality,  and  child  welfare  in  the  home 
and  in  the  community.  Pamphlets  have  accord- 
ingly been  issued  dealing  with  Prenatal  Care,  In- 
fant Care,  Baby-Saving  Campaigns,  Infant  Mor- 
tality, Birth  Registration  (a  revised  edition  of  the 
first  bureau  pamphlet),  Child  Labor  Legislation 
in  the  United  States  (a  compilation  of  the  texts 
of  the  various  laws),  and  Mothers'  Pensions  in 
the  United  States,  Denmark,  and  New  England  (a 
most  useful  collection  of  statutes).  Bulletins  deal- 

'The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
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ing  with  the  administration  of  child  labor  laws  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryand,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  other  typical  states  are  under  way. 

Of  extraordinary  value  is  the  latest  publication, 
the  pamphlet  on  infant  mortality,  a  study  of  one 
of  the  smaller  industrial  cities  of  greatly  mixed 
population,  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  this  pamphlet  the 
social  nature  of  infant  mortality  is  brought  into 
high  relief  by  the  revelation  that  the  infant  death- 
rate  rises  as  the  fathers'  wage  falls.  Again,  the 
children  die  just  in  proportion  as  the  city  fails  to 
perform  its  primary  duty  in  regard  to  clean  water, 
milk,  air,  and  streets  and  wholesome  housing. 

Pathetic  are  the  devices  for  making  accessible 
to  parents  these  valuable  publications  which  the 
bureau's  diminutive  share  of  the  printing  funH 
restricts  to  editions  of  a  few  thousands  each : 

"Individual  requests  are  honored,  and  in  the  case  of  fairs, 
conferences,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  the  like,  for  which  pamph- 
lets are  needed  in  quantity,  a  plan  has  been  devised  by  which- 
a  certain  number  are  sent  out  as  samples,  blank  lists  are  for- 
warded for  addresses  to  be  filled  in  and  returned  to  the  Bu- 
reau, and  the  pamphlets  are  mailed  free  direct  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  individual  addresses  given." 

Through  no  fault  of  the  bureau,  editions  small 
to  pettiness,  long  delayed  in  printing,  and  mailed 
only  on  application,  have  given  an  appearance  of 
slow  and  limited  achievement  in  these  earliest 
years  of  tentative  effort.  These  difficulties  are, 
however,  clearly  destined  to  give  way  before  pres- 
sure upon  Congress  by  mothers,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  eagerly  desirous  of  clear,  compact,, 
authoritative  statements  of  available  current 
facts,  such  as  can  be  had  from  no  other  source 
than  the  bureau.  And  the  most  trying  experience- 
the  bureau  can  ever  know  .has  been  successfully 
outlived,  its  first  two  experimental  years.  The 
bureau  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  it  has  come 
stay. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Census  Bureau,  tbj 
Children's  Bureau  has  found  helpful  reinforce- 
ment of  its  limited  equipment.  Similar  co-opera- 
tion with  other  bureaus  will,  in  the  lapse  of  tim 
doubtless  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  a 
economize  the  resources  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  default  of  th 
American  Republic  in  relation  to  its  children,  may 
become  steadily  less;  that  through  the  Children's- 
Bureau,  expenditure  may  be  directed  against 
death,  disease,  vice,  crime,  ignorance,  and  pov- 
erty, the  home-grown  foes  of  our  children;  that 
we  may  desist  from  squandering  their  portion- 
upon  defenses  against  foreign  nations  with  which 
for  generations  we  have  been  at  peace. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN 

TO  THE  wide-awake  school,  superintendent 
who  could  not  meet  with  his  fellows  at  Cin- 
cinnati last  week,  the  mere  program  of  topics  must 
have  come  like  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  away  the 
miasma  of  much  current  educational  discussion. 
Doubtless  the  habit-loving  schoolmaster,  glancing 
down  the  array  of  new  titles  and  unfamiliar 
phrases,  sighed  sadly  over  the  triumph  of  "mod- 
era  dilettantism,"  but  habit-loving  schoolmasters- 
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are  less  numerous  than  they  were  a  decade  ago. 
And  there  is  good  hope  that  the  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing helped  to  thin  their  ranks.  Many  an  educator 
must  have  gone  home  jogged  out  of  his  pedagog- 
ical routine,  with  things  long  accepted  made  less 
acceptable,  with  question  marks  thrown  up  after 
judgments  that  had  for  years  gone  unchallenged. 
How  refreshing,  for  example,  to  find  a  body  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  asking,  "Can  alge- 
bra and  geometry  be  reorganized  so  as  to  justify 
their  retention  for  pupils  not  likely  to  enter  tech- 
nical schools!"  The  burden  of  proof,  observe,  is 
put  upon  algebra  and  geometry.  "What  can  be 
done  to  make  one-year  and  two-year  courses  in 
Latin  of  value  to  those  who  do  not  continue  the 
study  ? "  "  How  may  manual  training  be  reorgan- 
ized so  as  to  contribute  to  vocational  efficiency?" 
"What  place  should  be  given  to  a  survey  of  voca- 
tions in  the  curriculum?"  "Some  questions 
raised  by  the  development  of  the  new  civics" — 
these  are  a  few  more  topics  that  seem  to  have  been 
put  as  challenges  to  the  defenders  of  things  as 
they  are. 

THE  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  reaching 
thousands  of  village,  town,  county,  and  city  school 
executives,  also  showed  a  profound  response  to 
new  ideas.  Vocational  education  occupied  all  of 
one  session  and  part  of  another.  That  there  is 
more  or  less  definite  relation  between  one's  all- 
around  life  in  the  community  and  one'.s  prepara- 
tion for  wage-earning,  seems  to  have  been  admit- 
ted by  the  topic,  "A  state  school  system  for  indus- 
trial and  social  efficiency".  That  not  all  girls  in 
school  are  merely  biding  their  time  until  the  arri- 
val of  Prince  Charming,  or  necessarily  look  upon 
his  coming  as  the  signal  for  their  retirement  to 
their  "proper  sphere,"  would  seem  to  be  recog- 
•  nized  by  the  subject,  "Vocational  training  for 
women."  "The  evolution  of  the  training  of  the 
worker  in  industry,"  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  school  is  at  last  coming  to  see  that  the  break- 
down of  the  apprentice  system  of  trade-training, 
has  thrown  new  responsibilities  upon  it. 

The  school  is  discovering  that  not  all  communi- 
ties are  alike.  The  topic,  "Should  essentials  of  a 
course  of  study  vary  to  satisfy  social  demands  in 
different  school  districts?  Within  the  same  dis- 
trict?" may  be  interpreted  as  a  realization  that 
mountain  children  in  Kentucky,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  "upper  class  respectability"  in 
Indianapolis,  and  street-urchins  in  "Hell's 
Kitchen,"  do  not  face  the  same  educational  prob- 
lems and  difficulties. 

And  if  not  all  communities  are  alike,  neither  are 
all  children  within  the  same  community.  The  dis- 
covery that  what  may  be  educational  meat  for  one 
person  may  be  poison  for  another  is  relatively 
new  doctrine  to  those  who  have  done  their  best  to 
make  the  public  school  system  a  highly  greased 
chute,  out  of  which  identical  products  could  ulti- 
mately emerge,  prepared  to  pass  that  conclusive 
test  of  intellectual,  social  and  moral  superiority, 

i—  the  college  entrance  examination.    The  framers 
of  the  Cincinnati  program  held  to  no  such  thesis. 


Every  superintendent  of  a  city  between  25,000  and 
250,000  was  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  backward  pupil,  the  men- 
tally defective  pupil,  the  bright  pupil,  the  delin 
quent  pupil,  and  the  anemic  pupil. 

More  heat  has  for  several  years  past  been  in 
jected  into  the  debate  on  the  possibility  of  "inves- 
tigating the  efficiency  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems" than  into  that  on  any  other  subject.  Two 
years  ago,  one  educator  declared  with  trembling 
voice,  "You  can  no  more  measure  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  child  than  you  can  measure 
the  divine  influence  of  a  mother's  love."  He  was 
answered  by  the  director  of  a  bureau  of  municipal 
research,  who  insisted  that  "Even  such  elusive 
qualities  as  appreciation  of  music,  power  of  liter 
ary  expression,  or  maternal  affection,  can  be  as 
definitely,  though  not  as  readily,  measured  as  abil 
ity  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  or  physical  strength." 
A  committee  on  tests  and  standards  of  efficiency 
in  schools  and  school  systems  was  created  at  that 
very  session  and  this  committee  rendered  its  final 
report  at  Cincinnati.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been 
"measuring"  and  applying  the  "efficiency"  probe 
to  school  systems  up  and  down  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  tasks  that  the  De 
partment  of  Superintendence  has  undertaken  is  an 
examination  into  methods  of  securing  "economy 
of  time  in  elementary  education."  Obviously  an 
inquiry  into  this  matter  demands  at  the  outset  a 
formulation  of  the  function  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. How  many  superintendents  would  have 
agreed  a  generation  or  even  a  decade  ago,  with 
the  following  statement  of  this  function,  made  at 
Cincinnati  by  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  behalf  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Economy  of  Time? 

"The  current  view  seems  to  be  that  the  function  of  the 
elementary  school  is  to  provide  those  educational  oppor- 
tunities necessary  to  insure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
institutions  of  society,  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  children  of  those  habits,  skills,  knowledges, 
ideals,  and  prejudices  which  must  be  made  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  that  each  may  be  an  efficient  member  of  an 
aggressive  democratic  society,  possessing  the  necessary 
equipment  to  insure  the  right  and  profitable  use  of  leisure 
time,  the  power  of  self-support  and  self-direction,  the  ca- 
pacity and  disposition  for  co-operative  effort  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  ability  to  direct  others  in  positions  of  responsibility 
requiring  administrative  capacity." 

Animated  by  this  view,  the  committee  and  its 
co-operating  investigators  have  called  on  the 
carpet  each  academic  subject  in  turn,  compelling 
it  to  reveal  what  part  of  its  content  is  "essential 
to  the  needs  of  modern  life  and  organized  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  child's  growth  in  capacity 
and  experience."  Various  tests  were  applied. 
What  facts  are  needed  by  people  who  read  current 
magazines  intelligently,  was  one  question  ad- 
dressed to  history  and  geography.  The  vocabu- 
laries people  actually  use  were  applied  to  the  con- 
tent of  spelling  courses.  And  so  on.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  superintendents  favor  the  elimination  or 
giving  of  less  attention  to  such  topics  in  arith- 
metic as  cube  root,  apothecaries'  weight,  unreal 
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fractions,  alligation,  and  tables  in  paper-folding. 
Perhaps  the  thing  that  stands  out  most  clearly 
from  the  Cincinnati  program  is  the  fact  that  while 
education  must  still  be  carried  on  largely  within 
four  walls,  these  walls  are  falling  away  from  the 
mental  vision  of  the  teacher  and  superintendent. 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  educators  are  more  and 
more  seeing  children  against  the  background  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  are  showing  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  most  children  need  to  be  prepared 
for  the  part  they  will  play  in  the  world,  not  for 
the  part  they  might  play  if  they  all  had  the  pre- 
dilections and  abilities  of  some  educators. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  there  is  a  parable 
which  tells  us  of  a  certain  "householder"  who 
went  into  the  market-place  one  day,  and  found 
men  standing  idle.  "And  he  saith  unto  them. 
Why  stand  ye  here  idle!  They  say  unto  him, 
Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.  He  saith  unto 
them,  Go  ye  into  the  vineyard." 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  only  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  which 
is  worth  serious  consideration.  The  answer  to 
unemployment  is  employment! 

This  principle  is  nothing  new.  We  all  under- 
stand it  perfectly.  And  yet,  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  this  present  winter,  we  are  finding,  as  a 
hard,  cold  matter  of  fact,  that  the  answer  to  un- 
employment is  relief.  The  search  for  jobs  was 
abandoned  long  ago,  at  least  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  we  have  all  of  us  been  busying  our- 
selves with  the  tasks  of  starting  bread-lines,  or- 
ganizing "bundle  days,"  paying  rents,  and  mak- 
ing jobs !  The  attempt  to  employ  the  unemployed 
on  any  extensive  scale,  or  on  any  basis  of  genuine 
employment  as  contrasted  with  disguised  relief, 
broke  down  before  the  winter  fairly  began.  As 
long  ago  as  last  December,  I  heard  Frances  Kellor 
declare  that  the  problem  of  the  winter  was  to  be 
one  of  plain,  old-fashioned  charity — and  her 
prophecy  has  been  verified. 

All  of  which  means — what?  Simply  this:  That 
the  great  American  public  is  still  in  the  antedilu- 
vian economic  era  of  regarding  unemployment  as 
an  emergency  to  be  tided  over,  and  not  as  a  per- 
manent social  ill  to  be  cured  and  thus  abolished, 
oy  adequate  social  remedies.  We  handle  unem- 
ployment as  we  handle  a  fire  or  a  flood.  Nay,  not 
so  well !  We  learn  something  from  fire  and  flood 
in  the  form  'of  fire-proof  buildings  and  scien- 
tifically constructed  waterways,  whereas  from  un- 
employment we  learn  nothing! 

When  will  New  York  regard  its  problem  of  un- 
employment exactly  as  it  regarded  its  problem  of 
subway  transportation,  and  give  to  its  solution  the 
same  years  of  systematic  study,  the  same  appro- 
priations of  millions  of  public  funds,  and  the  same 
concentration  of  stupendous  public  energies? 
When  will  the  nation  look  upon  this  question  as  it 
looks  upon  questions  of  tariff,  banking,  military 
preparedness,  and  build  up  the  same  system  of 
scientific  legislation  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
others?  Few  things  in  our  political  life  today  are 


for  a  moment  comparable  to  this  phenomenon  o 
unemployment  as  a  problem  for  constructive  am 
beneficent  statesmanship — and  yet  few  things  art 
more  persistently  and  nonchalantly  neglected.  Om 
crisis  past,  we  straightway  forget  the  agony  am 
the  strain;  and  then  when  the  next  crisis  comes 
meet  it  with  the  same  lamentations,  the  same  has 
tily  organized  committees,  the  same  bungling  am 
shameful  system  of  charitable  doles.  Instead  o 
finding  the  vineyard  for  those  standing  idle  in  th< 
market-place,  we  feed  them  on  a  bread-line,  huddl< 
them  in  a  municipal  lodging  house,  or  give  them  i 
loan;  pray  for  warm  weather,  and  thank  Goc 
when  the  crocuses  bloom ! 

So  terrible  is  the  burden  of  this  present  winter 
that  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  extract  cheer  from  it* 
misery  as  sunshine  from  cucumbers.  Is  it  toe 
much  to  hope,  however,  that  the  lesson  of  thes< 
wretched  months  will  be  seen  and  learned?  Art 
not  our  governmental  agencies,  together  with  th( 
public  mind  which  they  express,  at  last  shocked 
into  an  understanding  of  this  problem  and  moved 
to  a  great  resolve  to  meet  it?  Is  it  not  at  least 
possible  that  great,  far-reaching  measures,  pro- 
viding for  nation-wide  employment  bureaus,  un- 
employment insurance,  national  farm  colonies, 
and  careful  adjustment  of  public  works,  will  soon 
find  their  way  to  the  federal  statute  books?  If  so, 
this  at  least  may  comfort  us — that  the  unemployed 
of  this  one  winter  will  not  have  starved,  shivered 
and  wandered  homeless  in  our  streets  in  vain! 

JOHN  HATNES  HOL.MI 

BAITING  THE  I.  W.  W. 

THE  great  Northwest  has  more  than  once  put 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  its  debt.  Principles 
and  practices  bearing  the  marks  of  real  wisdom 
and  true  democracy  have  not  infrequently  ema- 
nated from  the  land  beyond  the  Rockies.  In  work- 
men's compensation,  in  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women,  in  democratizing  their  elective 
machinery,  both  people  and  courts  have  occasion- 
ally shown  themselves  to  be  singularly  clear- 
sighted. 

By  his  recent  action  in  disbarring  for  three 
months  an  attorney  of  Marshfield,  Ore.,  Chief 
Justice  McBride,  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court, 
has  again  placed  the  rest  of  the  country  under 
obligations.  There  has  grown  up  in  recent  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  an  attitude 
toward  the  observance  of  law  that  is  as  sinister 
as  it  is  indefensible.  This  attitude  implies  that 
"good"  or  "respectable"  citizens  may  with  im- 
punity break  the  law  when  dealing  with  "bad"  or 
' '  disreputable ' '  citizens. 

In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  leading  business  men  and 
philanthropists  thought  that  the  police,  sworn  to 
enforce  the  law,  ought  to  have  violated  it  during 
the  strike  of  silk  workers  in  order  to  rid  the  city 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders.  The  same  attitude  ap- 
peared in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  during  the  strike  of 
textile  workers.  It  appeared  in  San  Diego,  Cal.. 
and  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

In  fact,  baiting  the  I.  W.  W.  has  become  a 
pastime  in  nearly  every  place  in  the  United  States 
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where  that  organization  has  made  its  appearance. 
Members  and  leaders  have  had  their  constitutional 
rights  atrociously  invaded  by  officials  and  by 
•'good"  citizens. 

The  Northwest  has  had  its  share  in  such  activ- 
ities. On  June  25,  1913,  a  mojb  broke  into  jail  in 
Marshfield,  Ore.,  and  seized  two  I.  W.  W.  leaders 
confined  there.  Why  they  were  so  confined  has 
not  been  explained.  But,  quoting  the  chief  jus- 
tice, the  mob  "took  these  two  from  the  jail,  placed 
them  aboard  a  launch,  and  transported  them  a 
distance  from  the  city;  and,  after  requiring  them 
to  kiss  the  American  flag,  ordered  them  to  leave 
the  county  and  not  return." 

The  same  day  an  associate  of  the  first  two  1.  W. 
W.  men  "began  publicly  to  denounce  the  depor- 
tation of  these  persons,  using  profane  and  boister- 
ous language."  Whereupon  this  associate  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  jail  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Soon  after  the  mob  returned  and 
took  him  out  of  jail  and  deported  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  his  fellows. 

This  mob  was  composed  of  people  who  would 
have  described  themselves  as  "respectable"  citi- 
zens, one  of  them  being  Eobert  0.  Graves,  a  law- 
yer. Disbarment  proceedings  were  begun  against 
Graves,  and  in  December,  he  was  disbarred  for  a 
period  of  three  months. 

Chief  Justice  McBride  stated  in  his  opinion  that 
the  I.  W.  W.  agitators  had  been  trying  to  pro- 
mote a  general  strike  and  that  they  had  used  "in- 
temperate and  seditious  language,  denouncing  the 
United  States  flag  and  government  and  made 
themselves  generally  obnoxious  to  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  community."  But  much  as  the  judge 
must  have  disapproved  such  methods,  he  could 
not  find  therein  a  justification  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  by  other  members  of  the  community. 
Justice  McBride 's  opinion  continues: 

"While  the  conduct  of  these  men  was  probably  insulting 
to  the  feelings  of  the  community,  and  their  denunciation  of 
the  government  and  the  flag  calculated  to  provoke  decent 
citizens  to  wrath,  and  to  invite  breaches  of  the  peace,  this 
lurnishes  no  legal  justification  for  the  course  pursued  to- 
ward them.  This  is  a  land  where  the  law  is  supreme  and  en- 
tirely adequate  to  the  protection  of  society,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  override  the  law  under  the  pretext  of  maintain- 
ing it.  If  the  parties  deported  were  actually  guilty  of  such 
public  conduct  as  threatened  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  city,  no  doubt  there  existed  in  the  ordinance  of  Marsh- 
field  penalties  for  disorderly  conduct  which  would  have  been 
an  effectual  remedy  against  its  repetition. 

"When  a  man  publicly  insults  the  flag  and  denounces  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  he  is  a  disorderly  and  bad  citizen ; 
but  it  is  a  mistaken  patriotism  that  seeks  to  suppress  one 
breach  of  the  public  peace  by  perpetrating  another,  however 
great  the  provocation.  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  assem- 
bly of  persons  who  deported  Edgeworth,  Everett,  and 
Roberts,  even  though  it  may  have  been  composed  of  men 
ordinarily  good  and  law-abiding  citizens,  was  a  lawless  as- 
semblage." 

Possibly  the  attitude  of  this  Oregon  court  may 
help  to  make  it  clear  to  those  who  do  not  now 
seem  to  understand,  that  between  "rough-necks" 
who  break  the  law,  and  "good  citizens"  who 
break  the  law,  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarca- 

tion-  JOHN  A.  FTTCH. 
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By  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 


CIVILIZATION'S  HOPE 

IT  would  be  most  agreeable  to  forget  the  war  on 
this  page,  as  the  subject  receives  such  full  con- 
sideration elsewhere  in  this  number.  Eighteen 
men  and  women,  of  whom  the  present  writer 
is  one,  and  probably  the  one  who  has  had  least  to 
do  with  its  composition,  join  in  a  statement  which 
they  hope  is  a  real  contribution,  however  slight  it 
may  prove  to  be,  towards  the  peace  that  shall  last. 

The  subject  is-  of  such  transcendent  importance, 
such  dominating  interest,  that  no  apology  is  need- 
ed for  restating  some  of  its  main  ideas  here,  in  a 
continuation  of  the  line  of  thought  which  we  have 
already  in  various  ways  expressed  in  discussing 
neutrality,  the  export  of  war  material,  and  civ- 
ilization's peril  from  tne  prolongation  of  war.  We 
need  not  labor  the  point  of  our  right  of  protest, 
and  we  cannot  state  as  clearly  as  the  "burning 
words"  drawn  from  the  "protests  of  all  peoples" 
by  the  associated  signers,  the  blights,  the  injuries, 
the  wrongs  and  the  evils  of  the  monstrous  outrage 
on  civilization  which  this  war  is. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  definite  propos- 
als of  .the  document,  an  interpretation  may  be  need- 
ed. Each  signer  may,  of  course,  prefer  to  make 
his  own  interpretation,  and  none  is  bound  by  any 
except  his  own.  The  need  for  interpretation  does 
not  arise  fr,  om  any  ambiguity  or  lack  of  force  in  the 
statement,  but  rather  from  its  very  excellence,  its 
poetic  beauty,  its  brilliance  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression. The  sympathetic  reader  carried  away  by 
its  stinging  phrases  may  not  realize  that  every 
paragraph  has  a  sober  purpose,  a  definite  meaning. 
The  message  brings  into  the  discussion  of  peace 
proposals  not  peace  but  a  sword.  These  are  no 
easy-going,  meaningless  formulae,  to  be  piously 
accepted  and  forgotten. 

Turn  back,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  to  that  part 
of  the  statement  called  Striking  Hands,  and  read 
it  as  you  would  read  an  insurance  contract  on 
which  you  are  to  pay  semi-annual  premiums  and 
by  which  your  wife  and  children  are  to  be  provid- 
ed for  after  your  death.  Bead  it  as  you  would 
read  a  partnership  contract,  an  oath  of  office,  or 
the  draft  of  a  bill  which  you  are  asking  a  legisla- 
ture to  pass. 

Notice  first  that  we  are  speaking  here  not  as 
pacifists,  but  as  democrats  and  freemen,  and  are 
suggesting,  first  of  all,  that  hereafter,  not  cabinets 
and  diplomats,  not  war  boards  and  naval  boards, 
not  parliamentary  committees,  but  the  people 
themselves,  or  the  large  b6dy  of  their  representa- 
tives, are  to  decide  after  full  public  discussion 
whether  there  is  to  be  war;  and  this  refers  not 
merely  to  the  final  and  formal  declaration  of  war, 
but  also  to  these  measures,  diplomatic  or  military, 
which  create  critical  situations  or  prevent  them. 
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We  are  saying  next,  and  all  our  big  and  little 
American  Krupps  should  notice  this  particularly, 
that  just  as  retribution  for  murder  and  assault 
and  theft  are  no  longer  a  private  matter,  so  the 
manufacture  of  gunrs  and  ammunition  should  cease 
to  be  a  private  business.  As  long  as  ships  and 
forts  are  needed  they  should  hereafter  be  built 
and  equipped  by  the  governments.  All  induce- 
ments and  persuasions  to  armaments  and  their 
use  which  spring  from  or  are  supported  by  pri- 
vate profit  should  disappear  forever  at  the  end  of 
this  war. 

Secret  treaties  and  diplomatic  intrigue  are  to 
disappear.  Open  boundaries  between  nations, 
protected  by  understandings  and  treaties,  resting 
upon  economic  interest  and  mutual  advantage,  are 
to  take  the  place  of  fortified  frontiers.  A  new 
kind  of  Weltpolitik,  a  world-organization,  as  real 
as  nationality,  expressing  a  larger  social  mind,  is 
to  take  the  place  of — though  it  must  develop 
from— that  vague  international  law  which  has 
failed  so  lamentably  to  protect  bystanders  in  the 
prpsent  severe  test. 

After  this  conflict,  cleaving  to  the  heart  of 
things,  nothing  can  ever  be  as  it  was  before.  The 
old  broken  molds  will  not  be  patched  up  to  serve 
again.  The  war  cannot  end  like  a  law  suit.  The 
world  must  find  new  economic  and  social  concepts. 
Perhaps  the  Germans  may  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  and  yet  see  their  ideals  of  compact  so- 
cial organization  triumph  over  the  more  legal, 
more  constitutional,  more  political  ideals  of  their 
chief  enemy.  Perhaps  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
may  one  day  flow  untroubled,  as  does  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  sea,  filled  with  peace-loving  na- 
tions embracing  within  each  divergent  races,  lan- 
guages, and  religions,  but  only  common  interests 
and  ideals. 


Perhaps  England  may  not  attain  the  goals  01 
which  her  mind  is  set,  and  yet  find  in  the  outcom< 
of  the  war  release  from  age-long  fears  and  jeal 
ousies,  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  extra 
ordinary  power  of  administrative  rule  of  back 
ward  races  by  consent. 

At  any  rate,  we  eighteen,  like  other  Americans 
believe  that  no  one  racial  stock  has  all  the  de 
sirable  germ  plasm,  and  that  boundaries  shoulc 
not  be  arbitrary,  resting  on  military  conquest,  bu1 
natural,  based  on  large  and  permanent  interests 
honestly  sought  with  every  consideration  for  na 
tive  and  diverse  cultures. 

Seaports  must  be  open  and  free  from  special 
privilege.  Colonial  exploitation  must  cease.  The 
conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  sound  pol 
icy  for  the  whole  globe.  Factory  labor  and  farm 
labor  are  to  be  transformed  so  that  wars  will  not 
be  necessary  to  bring  out  the  heroic  side  of  human 
nature  or  martial  music  necessary  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  national  unity. 

Industry — after  the  war- — will  receive  the  con 
centrated  attention  that  war  is  receiving  now.  The 
achieving  instincts  of  men  have  been  thwarted  by 
inefficiency,  disease,  poverty,  exploitation.  The 
fine  old  conception  of  liberty  has  been  perverted 
into  a  legal  fiction  under  which  welfare  has  been 
sacrificed.  We  shall  not  be  less  free — after  the 
war — but  we  shall  try  for  more  rational  industrial 
relations.  Not  through  racial,  religious,  national, 
or  class  antagonisms  but  through  socialized  forms 
of  co-operation,  through  the  recognition  of  social 
duties  and  mutual  obligations,  through  the  level 
ing-up  of  ability  and  the  leveling-down  of  priv- 
ilege, we  shall  try  to  make  the  lasting  peace- 
after  the  war — a  condition  more  to  be  desired  by 
the  workers  of  the  world  than  any  state  of  war  can 
be  or  any  state  of  peace  has  been. 


IT  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of 

state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little 

town 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will 

not  rest, 
Mear  the  old  courthouse  pacing  up 

and  down, 

Or     by     his     homestead,     or     in 

shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used 

to  play, 
Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well 

worn  stones 

He  stalks  until  the  dawn  stars  burn 
away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man!. His  suit  of 

ancient  black, 
A    famous  high  top-hat    and   plain 

worn  shawl, 
Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure 

that  men  love, 
The  prairie  lawyer,  master  of  us 

all. 


Abraham   Lincoln 
Walks  At  Midnight 

In  Springfield,  Illinois 
By  VACHEL  LINDSAY 

[  From  The  Congo  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Vachel  Lindsay.  Section 
entitled  War,  September,  1914.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Price  $1.25.] 


He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside 
now. 

He  is  among  us: — As  in  times  be- 
fore! 

And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for 
long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him 
pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.     He  thinks  on 

men  and  kings. 
Vea.    when   the   sick    world    cries. 

how  can  he  sleep? 
Too     many     peasants     fight,     they 

know  not  why, 
Ton     many     homesteads     in     black 

terror  weep. 


The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  burn 

his  heart. 
He  sees  the  dreadnoughts  scouring 

every  main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped 

shoulders  now 
The  bitterness,  the   folly  and   the 

pain. 

He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come; — the  shining  hope  of 

Europe  free: 
The    league    of    sober    folk,    the 

Workers'  earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to   Cornland 

Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must 

murder  still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here 

for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.     And  who  will 

bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon   his   hill 

again  ? 
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real  work,  corresponding  to  life  experi- 
ences, along  with  school  instruction,  so 
that  they  may  learn  why  they  should 
remain  in  school. 

I  Much  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  he 
says,  by  the  community  activities  of  the 
school.     The  rest  can  be  done  by  prop- 
erly conducted  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic   science     departments.       He    has 
jt  recommended    that    all    children    in    the 
p  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  Pub- 
"  lie  School  89  be  permitted  to  have  100 

•  minutes  instruction  every  day,  for  one- 

•  third   of     the     school  year,   in   manual 
B  training    and    domestic    science.      They 

•  must  be  taught,  not  merely  the  use  of  a 

•  few    tools    in    a    play-shop    atmosphere, 
but    real     work     under     real    workmen. 
This   can   be  done,   he   says,   by  letting 
different  groups  of  children  work  with 

•  the   men  who  do  the  school  instruction 
,   and  repairing.     Here  is  his  idea  in  his 
]>  own  words : 

"The  manual  training  teacher  may  ask 

i  his    boys    if    they    would    like    to   know 

what,  the   work   of   a   real   carpenter   is 

tike.     They  are  not  asked  if  they  want 

•  to  be  carpenters.     They  are  told  that  a 
carpenter  will  come  to  the  school  on  a 

•  certain   day   to   do   certain   work   about 
i  the   building.     Two  or  three  boys  may 
I  be    selected   to   secure   a   job   with   this 

carpenter,  as  helpers.     These  particular 
boys  directly  and  the  entire  class  indi- 
rectly  now   need   instruction   as   to   the 
right   way   to   apply   for  a  job.     When 
they  begin  work,  they  keep  a  record  of 
what    they    have    learned    each    day    by 
I  observation,  asking  questions,  and  direct 
J  -experience.     When   they   return   to   the 
I  manual  training  class  because  the  work 
|  is   finished,   or  they  give  up  their  jobs 
to  other  boys,  the  carpenter's  trade  is 
discussed   from   every   standpoint.     The 
same    program      is      followed   with    the 
school    plumber,    cabinet-maker,    electri- 
cian,  heating    man,   steam-fitter,    sheet 
metal     worker,    painter    and    decorator, 
plasterer,  mason,    cement    man,  glazier, 
etc.     Intelligence   concerning   trade   ac- 
Itivities    is    developed    by    working   with 
real  workmen  on  real  work  and  study- 
ing   each    trade    in    a    systematic    way. 
The  reports  made  in  the  manual  training 
shop  may  be  presented  in  the  auditorium 
Sl)y  the  boys  and  by  the  workmen  them- 
«  selves. 

"The  school  building  department  will 
•find  it  to  be  advantageous  to  establish 

y  a  shop  in  a  central  location  for  the 
sheet-metal  man,  also  for  the  electrician, 
the  plumber,  and  each  of  the  other  work- 
men. These  shops  should  be  established 
because  they  are  necessary  for  the 
•economical  handling  of  the  school  re- 
pair and  construction  work.  So  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  expanded  by 

••every  increase  in  efficiency  in  handling 
this  school  repair  and  construction  work. 

"There   is  no  objection   to   the   addi- 
Htion  of  shops  beyond  the  actual  needs  of 


Creating  a  New  Art 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bell  System  consisted  of 
two  telephones  capable  of  talk- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of 
speech  then  was,  it  became  at 
once  the  marvel  of  all  the  world, 
causing  scientists,  as  well  as  lay- 
men, to  exclaim  with  wonder. 

Starting  with  only  these  feeble 
instruments,  the  Bell  Company, 
by  persistent  study,  incessant  ex- 
perimentation and  the  expendi- 
ture of  immense  sums  of  money, 
has  created  a  new  art,  inventing, 
developing  and  perfecting;  mak- 
ing improvements  great  and  small 
in  telephones,  transmitter,  lines, 
cables,  switchboards  and  every 
other  piece  of  apparatus  and 
plant  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  speech. 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this, 
the  Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Trans-continental 
Telephone  line  three  thousand 
four  hundred  miles  long,  joining 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and 
carrying  the  human  voice  instantly 
and  distinctly  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of 
the  Bell  System  of  twenty-one 
million  miles  of  'wire  connecting 
nine  million  telephone  stations 
located  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  Asso- 
ciated Companies,  and  connect- 
ing companies,  giving  to  one 
hundred  million  people  Universal 
Service  unparalleled  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


the  repair  and  construction  department, 
if  you  can  afford  them.  In  fact  these 
co-operative  courses  can  be  eliminated 
entirely.  My  judgment  is,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  work 
of  the  type  mentioned  in  the  schools  is 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  provide  all  of 
the  vocational  training  opportunities  for 
the  elementary  school. 

"If  it  is  objected  that  students  cannot 
do   good   enough   work,   it   must   be   ob- 


served that  if  their  work  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  schools,  then  they  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  turn  out  into  the 
world  of  economic  industry.  Simply, 
their  education  is  incomplete.  Responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  schools  to  perfect  it. 
And  the  having  of  such  real  work  to 
do  offers  the  best  possible  educational 
opportunity.  The  school  may  also  ob- 
ject that  such  work  is  slow.  If  well 
done,  it  usually  is  The  school  must 
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You  Are  Particular 

You  demand  those  added  little  refinements  that  turn 
necessities  into  luxuries — that  mean  the  difference  between 
"Existing"  and  "Living." 

You  desire  real  cleanliness  in  your  surroundings — not 
merely  the  appearance  of  it. 

This  excellent  device  protects  your  mattress  and  thus 
adds  to  its  life.  It  makes  your  sleeping  hour  more  restful, 
your  bed  more  sanitary.  That  is  wky 

Excelsior  Quilting 
Mattress  Protectors 

WILL  APPEAL  TO  YOU 

Excelsior  pads  are  expertly  made  in  a  modern  factory 
from  antiseptically  clean  white  wad- 
ding incased  in  heavy  bleached  mus- 
lin and  quilted  both  sides  by  our  pat- 
ented machinery. 

These  pads  are  washable  and  will 
dry  as  clean,  soft  and  white  as  new. 
There  is  a  size  for  every  bed  or  crib. 


Look  for  this  trade  mark.     Avoid  "Seconds"  or 
"Just  as  Good*'  pads  sold  under  other  labels. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark." 


Excelsior    Quilting    Company 

1 5  Laight  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Illustration  is  our  Outfit  No.  75,  with 
Tools.  No  second  quality.  Only 
best  obtainable. 


TOOLS  and 
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exercise  foresight,  and  plan  a  Ion; 
way  ahead.  Educational  opportunitie 
must  not  be  thrown  away  merely  be 
cause  it  is  easier  to  throw  them  awa- 
than  to  utilize  them.  Such  action  is  ai 
evasion  of  responsibility,  and  done  mere 
ly  because  the  work  would  be  difficult.' 

It  is  mainly  because  they  depart  fron 
his  ideas  in  regard  to  vocational  train 
ing  that  Mr.  Wirt  is  unwilling  to  hav< 
the  five  schools  enumerated  at  the  out- 
set, looked  upon  as  demonstrations  ol 
the  Gary  plan.  These  schools,  he  says 
organize  their  vocational  work  in  a  dis- 
tinct department,  separated  from  tht 
manual  training  department  and  the  resi 
of  the  school.  They  secure  a  six-hour 
day  to  the  vocational  department  alone 
Much  of  the  work  done  by  pupils  in  this 
vocational  department  is  not  real  work. 
The  program  of  these  schools,  moreover, 
is  too  rigid,  requiring  pupils  to  choose 
between  the  extremes  of  too  much  vo- 
cational work  with  little  academic  work, 
or  too  little  vocational  work  to  be  worth 
while.  The  vocational  classes  in  these 
schools,  he  points  out,  do  not  use  the 
auditorium  alternately;  and  they  use  the 
playground  only  after  school  when  other 
children  are  there,  so  that  congestion  re- 
sults. The  programs  at  these  schools, 
he  declares,  are  only  half-way  between 
the  traditional  program  and  the  new 
program  at  Public  School  89,  and  se- 
cure only  the  inconveniences  of  a  mul- 
tiple use  of  the  school  plant  with  few 
of  the  compensating  advantages. 

The  question  was  asked  at  the  outset, 
What  kind  of  street-cars  could  be  af- 
forded if  every  person  who  rides  had 
his  own  private  seat  constantly  reserved 
for  him?  We  should,  Mr.  Wirt  answers, 
be  practically  thrown  back  on  the  days 
of  the  one-horse  shay.  Yet  that,  he  in- 
sists, is  what  New  York  city  has  been 
trying  to  do  with  its  public  schools.  In 
order  that  each  pupil  might  have  his  or 
her  own  exclusive  seat  in  a  classroom, 
New  York  city  has  spent  $105,000,000 
in  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  is  now 
asking  for  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,- 
000,000  more  to  take  care  of  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  present  overcrowding. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  with  the  Gary  demonstration 
three  and  a  half  months  old,  recom- 
mended in  his  annual  report  that  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
be  induced  to  grant  not  less  than  $10.- 
000,000  for  necessary  sites  for  elemen- 
tary school  buildings. 

Obviously  the  city  cannot,  at  this  rate, 
hope  to  seat  its  school  population  on  the 
one-desk-for-each-pupil  plan.  By  the 
expenditure,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  of  $35,000 
on  a  gymnasium  and  swimming-pool,  two 
rooms  for  a  branch  of  the  public  library, 
equipment  for  science  laboratories  and 
auditorium,  drawing  and  music  studios, 
and  ward-robes,  the  capacity  of  Public 
School  89  can  be  permanently  increased 
by  sixteen  classes,  which  will  provide 
for  all  possible  overcrowding  for  years 
to  come.  Rv  selecting  100  schools  in 
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different  congested  »ections  of  the  city 
and  spending  an  average  of  $40,000  on 
each,  2,000  rooms,  he  declares,  can  be 
added  to  New  York's  schools ;  and  these, 
with  duplicate  programs,  will  practically 
relieve  the  city's  present  overcrowding 
k.  at  a  total  expenditure  of  only  $4,000,000. 
If  Mr.  Wirt's  ideas  prove  successful 
ft  in  New  York  city,  the  presumption  will 
I  be  that  any  city  can  adopt  them.    Mean- 
while, New  York  owes  it  to  her  800,000 
school  children  to  give  Mr.  Wirt  every 
possible  facility,  both  moral  and  finan- 
cial, for  fully  demonstrating  the  worth 
of  his  plans. 
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9  nationality  from  gaining  a  prepondera- 
ting, influence  on  the  court.  To  make 

|  its  members  as  independent  from  any 
national  ties  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do,  ample  salaries — let  us  say,  $20,000, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  provision  of 
pensions  for  dependents — should  be  pro- 
vided and  paid  by  the  court  itself.  The 
appointments  should  be  for  life  and  the 
costs  defrayed  by  all  nations  according 

ij  to  population. 

Divisions  of  this  international  '  su- 
preme court  should  for  reasons  of  ex- 

'')  pediency,  sit  at  different  centers  of  com- 
munication :  Copenhagen,  Hamburg, 

'  Liverpool,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Constantin- 
ople, Alexandria,  Cape  Town,  Bagdad, 
Colombo,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Tien- 
tsin, Yokohama,  Melbourne,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Panama,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  New 

•  York.  There  the  different  minor  cases 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  Le  Droit 
International  Prive,  as  marriage,  di- 
vorce, inheritance  of  property,  banking 
transactions,  freight  collisions,  etc., 
should  be  quickly  settled. 

The  remaining  divisions  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  handle  the  more  general  im- 
portant questions  that  do  not  demand  an 
immediate  solution.  They  can  appropri- 
ately be  located  at  the  Peace  Palace  at 
the  Hague,  forming  a  central  forum. 
This  alone  would  be  competent  to  take 
action  against  the  citizens  of  such  na- 
tions as  happened  not  to  carry  out  a  de- 
cision rendered  by  any  division  of  the 
supreme  court. 

To  enforce  its  decision  the  interna- 
tional supreme  court  possesses  many 
means,  if  the  previous  principles  gain  a 
general  acceptance.  In  case  a  judg- 
nent  delivered  by  the  supreme  court 
was  not  executed,  it  could  proclaim  a 
neral  moratorium  against  the  citi- 
zens of  the  recalcitrant  nation,  or  a  gen- 
eral boycott  of  intercourse  with  them, 
nd  so  forth.  Finally,  the  supreme  court 
uld  order  its  maritime  police  force  to 
eize  and  confiscate  all  ships  and  floating 
oerchandise  belonging  to  such  citizens, 
vho  very  soon  would  press  their  gov- 
ernment to  obey  the  authority  of  the  in- 
ternational court. 
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When  universal  free  trade  makes  it 
possible  for  every  community  to  special- 
ize according  to  natural  possibilities,  no 
nation  could  long  afford  to  have  its  com- 
merce and  trade  thus  interfered  with. 

But  the  essence  of  the  authority  of 
this  supreme  court  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  general  acceptance  of  these  cardinal 
principles,  followed  by  disarmament, 
would  hasten  the  development  of  such 
an  international  or  cosmopolitan  con- 
science that  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  court  would  ever  have  to  resort  to 
force.  This  international  conscience  is 
already  in  the  air.  The  ardent  suing 
for  the  moral  support  of  the  United 
States  and  other  neutrals  by  all  parties 
in  the  present  struggle,  forms  in  this 
respect  one  of  the  most  promising  fore- 
bodings that  the  Golden  Age  is  close  at 


hand.  Meanwhile,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  international  supreme  court  should 
limit  the  pressure  which  it  may  have 
to  exert  to  individuals  who  compose  a 
nation  and  who  really  are  severally  re- 
sponsible' for  its  international  behavior, 
whether  they  submit  to  an  autocracy  or 
control  their  own  government.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  idea  of  humanity 
prevail  over  the  old  conception  of  the 
state. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  touch  upon  two  very  dangerous 
theories  that  unthinking  pacifists  often 
put  forward.  One  is  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government  all  over  the  globe. 
The  advocacy  of  any  special  forms  of 
government  outside  our  own  national 
borders  is  in  itself,  if  undertaken  by 
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state  action,  a  warlike  step.  If  we  d 
not  want  other  peoples  to  interfere  wit 
us,  we  ourselves,  must  scrupulously  al 
stain  from  interfering  with  them.  Peac 
can  be  secured  only  if  national  actio: 
really  is  confined  within  the  nations 
borders. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  theor 
which  is  equally  unsuitable  for  the  air 
that  the  pacifists  pretend  to  have  ii 
view.  •  Many  of  them  desire  the  creatioi 
of  an  international  parliament,  whicl 
would  be  as  undesirable  as  it  is  incapabl* 
of  realization.  Its  constant  advocac; 
must  for  that  very  reason  discredit  th< 
peace-movement.  Where  should  such  ; 
parliament  sit?  How  would  it  be  pos 
sible  to  enable  its  members  keep  in  toucl 
with  local  conditions  as  is  necessary  i; 
they  are  to  be  real  spokesmen  of  th« 
territories  which  they  should  represent: 
If  the  international  legislature  countec 
only  six  hundred  members — which  al- 
ready is  a  far  greater  number  than 
profitably  can  make  up  a  deliberating  as- 
sembly— each  member  would  represent 
a  constituency  of  some  three  million 
people !  Of  how  many  intellectual 
giants  would  such  a  parliament  have  to 
consist  in  order  to  make  the  discussion 
of  any  question  really  relevant? 

Nay,  the  conditions  of  different  parts 
of  the  earth  are  fortunately  so  diverse 
as  to  make  absolutely  impossible  the 
administration  of  such  a  monstrous  and 
dangerous  institution  as  an  internation- 
al parliament.  It  would  be  the  most  re- 
actionary institution  ever  conceived  by 
the  folly  of  mankind.  For  any  pro- 
posed change  there  would  only  be  a  few 
really  competent  spokesmen.  All  the 
other  members  of  this  still-born  assem- 
bly would  oppose  them  because  there  are 
very  few  reforms  which  are  really  suit- 
able to  all  natural  conditions.  People 
who  talk  about  an  international  parlia- 
ment must  either  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  is  bound 
to  earth  or  secretly  advocate  the  re- 
placement of  the  autocracy  of  the  sword 
by  the  tyranny  of  theoretic  speculation! 

To  secure  real  progress,  which  after 
all  is  the  result  of  innumerable  experi- 
ences, decentralization  on  as  many 
fields  as  possible  is  essential.  The  work- 
ing sphere  of  the  central  international 
authority  must  therefore  be  confined  to 
a  minimum.  It  will  be  quite  large 
enough  if  it  is  limited  to  the  field  which 
the  writer  has  assigned  to  the  interna- 
tional supreme  court. 

As  for  the  international  maritime  po- 
lice fleet,  it  would  control  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  high  seas  and  prevent  pi- 
racy. About  one  hundred  small  cruisers 
and  river  gunboats  (the  latter  for 
Chinese  rivers)  would  be  sufficient. 
They  could  with  advantage  be  manned 
by  sailors  from  some  small  seafaring 
democratic  nations  without  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  colonial  ambitions,  like  Nor- 
way and  Denmark.  As  its  headquar- 
ters. Malta,  whose  population  should  be 
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made  independent,  and  where  the  ar- 
senal can  be  enlarged  in  order  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  material  in  full 
efficiency,  suggests  itself. 

With  the  principles  of  nationality, 
free  trade,  world-citizenship  and  an  in- 
ternational supreme  court,  firmly  estab- 
lished, there  is  no  need  or  fear  of  na- 
tional action  outside  of  national  bor- 
ders. With  every  frontier  open  not  only 
for  scientific,  intellectual  and  financial, 
but  also  for  commercial,  exchange  there 
is  neither  need  nor  excuse  for  wanting 
to  impose  any  sort  of  culture  upon  an 
alien  nation.  The  maritime  police  force 
under  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court 
watches  over  the  peace  of  the  high  seas. 
National  armies  and  navies  become 
superfluous.  The  ships  and  other  war- 
like material  can  at  once  be  destroyed, 
as  well  as  all  the  armament  works. 

To  prevent  any  nation  from  secretly 
making  warlike  preparations  the  num- 
ber and  terms  of  enlistment  for  the  na- 
tional police  forces  should  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  a  simple  and  uniform  stand- 
ard, controlled  by  the  international  su- 
preme court  to  which  the  police  esti- 
mates of  all  states  should  yearly  be  sub- 
mitted. 

With  a  maximum  total  of  one  police- 
man for  every  500  inhabitants,  whether 
divided  into  national  (federal),  munici- 
pal, county,  or  local  police  forces  or 
not,  the  grand  total  of  all  national  po- 
lice forces  would  scarcely  exceed  3,- 
600,000  men.  As  they  would  rarely  use 
their  firearms  a  yearly  output  of  120,- 
000  rifles  would  suffice.  Consequently, 
the  retention  of  one  single  rifle  fac- 
tory would  cover  the  needs  of  the 
whole  world.  It  might  with  advantage 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  government  as  a  federal 
institution  from  which  all  nations  could 
obtain  their  quota  of  rifles  at  cost  price. 
Ammunition  could  be  manufactured  in 
Australia,  which  is  as  far  removed 
from  Europe  as  from  America.  The  in- 
ternational maritime  police  which  con- 
trols the  seas,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
any  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  requisites 
for  armed  struggle  on  a  large  scale. 

Provisionally,  a  limited  number  of 
some  of  the  present  armies  and  their 
equipment  would  have  to  be  kept  in 
order  to  disarm  those  parts  of  the  world, 
principally  situated  in  the  north  of 
Africa  and  near  Asia,  where  the  popu- 
lation goes  about  its  daily  business  arm- 
ed with  rifles,  and  where,  for  that  very 
reason,  equal  justice  to  foreigners  can 
never  be  guaranteed.  The  destruction 
of  the  armament  works  all  over  the 
earth  would  very  soon  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  population  of  these  coun- 
tries to  resist.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Mex- 
ico, revolutionary  movements  would  also 
dicker  out  for  want  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. 

Thus  the  armies  exempted  from  the 
general  disbandment  would  ere  long 
become  superfluous.  Tn  the  meantime. 
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the  international  supreme  court  would 
at  fixed  periods  scrutinize  and  gradual- 
ly diminish  their  strength.  In  the  mari- 
time police  fleet  the  supreme  court  has 
a  means  of  preventing  their  transporta- 
tion to  other  territories  than  those  al- 
lotted to  them. 

In  those  areas,  or  colonies,  where  the 
administration  still  has  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  alien  government,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  world-citizenship  must  include 
the  right  of  admission  for  citizens  of 
all  countries.  The  only  equitable  and 
practical  basis  on  which  such  a  pro- 
vision can  be  made  is  to  fix  this  right 
of  admission  according  to  population. 
With  universal  free  trade  and  full 
equality  of  treatment  between  individu- 
als of  different  nationalities,  no  other 
special  advantages  will  then  accrue  to 


the  citizens  of  the  administering  nation 
than  those  which  of  necessity  must  arise, 
thanks  to  a  longer  association  with  the 
area  in  question.  These  are  quite  legi- 
timate. They  are  the  results  of  enter- 
prise and  expenditure  undertaken  when 
those  nations  who  now  complain  about 
the  lack  of  colonies  failed  to  use  their 
opportunities  owing  to  internecine  war- 
fare or  other  equally  self-inflicted  evils. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  provision, 
the  indiscriminate  and  mainly  rhetorical 
cry  for  a  place  in  the  sun  will  loose 
much  of  its  force.  The  white  man's 
burden  will  gradually  appear  in  its  true 
light  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  home  coun- 
try. 

With  a  world-citizenship  and  univer- 
sal free  trade  there  is  no  real  need  for 
altering  the  partition  of  the  disorderly 
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portions  of  the  earth.  As  a  result  of 
this  war,  India  will  further  approach  the 
goal  of  full  self-government.  The 
German  colonies  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
South  Africa  must  be  left  with  those 
self-governing  partners  and  allies  of  the 
British  Empire  which  have  been  obliged 
to  make  heavy  sacrifices  for  their  oc- 
cupation. But  when  the  menace  of  the 
German  army  and  navy  no  longer  exist, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  overflow 
of  the  administrative  talent  .  of  Ger- 
many should  be  given  a  renewed' chance 
to  participate  in  the  common  work  of 
civilization,  both  in  her  other  African 
colonies  and  in  some  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent Turkish  empire. 

The  partition  of  these  misgoverned 
and  disorderly  regions  whose  misery  is 
entirely  due  to  the  inanity  of  diplomacy 
will  provide  a  fitting  funeral  service  for 
the  passing  away  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  It  must  needs  be  part  of  the 
work  of  the  great  congress  who  will 
have  to  settle  the  war  and  inaugurate 
the  new  era  when  statesmanship  will 
mean  a  true  reading  of  the  tendencies 
of  life  and  not  futile  attempts  to  de- 
fraud the  vast  majority  of  mankind  of 
the  ever-ripening  fruits  of  constantly 
growing  knowledge. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  interests 
of  the  governments  were  put  above  the 
interests  of  the  peoples.  In  1915,  this 
order  must  be  reversed.  The  Congress 
of  Washington  must  undo  and  outdo  the 
work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
latter  consecrated  the  organization  of 
modern  diplomacy  and  thus  sowed  the 
seeds  of  all  the  wars  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  coming  congress  can  make 
this  war  the  last  of  all  wars  by  totally 
abolishing  all  diplomacy  and  all  .foreign 
policy.  The  real  and  the  only  way  to 
control  diplomacy  is  to  shut  the  doors 
of  every  state  department  and  foreign 
office  in  the  world. 

Diplomacy,  which  bears  such  a  large 
share  in  all  the  stupid  crimes  which  the 
spirit  of  aggression,  narrow-mindedness, 
and  ignorance  has  committed  against 
humanity,  will  forever  be  gone  when 
there  is  no  dominance  to  be  exerted 
over  unwilling  nationalities,  no  commer- 
cial or  political  treaty  to  make  or  un- 
make, no  interference  to  be  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  private  individuals,  no 
political  alliance  to  knit  in  order  to 
make  use  of  armies  and  navies.  Em- 
bassies, legations,  and  consulates,  with 
their  tiresome  pretense  and  false  infor- 
mation, will  no  longer,  be  necessary.  The 
useful  relations  between  the  different 
nations  will  be  left  to  those  hard-work- 
ing silent  experts  who  already  make  it 
possible  for  each  one  of  us  to  be  in  daily 
communication  with  the  antipodes 
through  post  and  telegraph,  who  ar- 
range connecting  time-tables  of  the  rail- 
way systems  of  adjoining  countries  and 
who  in  a  thousand  other  international 
gatherings  exchange  the  fruits  of  indus- 
trial and  scientific  labor/ 


Ethically,  the  results  of  such  a  chang 
would  be  almost  immeasurable.  Secrec 
and  dishonesty  would  no  longer  t 
necessary  in  political  affairs  from  th 
moment  that  the  state  is  shorn  of  it 
fraudulent  garb  of  being  an  entity  i 
international  relations.  Nobody  woul 
tolerate  any  public  man  who  displaye 
other  standards  of  morality  in  interns 
tional  or  national  affairs  than  those  ac 
cepted  in  private  life.  The  press  woul 
become  cleaner. 

The  only  people  who,  perhaps  at  th 
beginning  would  lose,  are  the  investor 
in  the  armament  trade,  the  anonymou 
scare  scribblers,  and  the  military  an< 
naval  professions.  But  disarmamen 
would  enable  the  armament  industry  t 
find  a  profitable  employment  in  develop 
ing  the  unexploited  regions  of  the  eartl 
by  freeing  huge  sums  of  money  for  in 
creasing  the  material  outfit  of  colonie 
and  backward  countries,  and  for  th< 
general  speeding-up  of  social  reform  o 
all  kinds  which  would  follow  upon  thi 
establishment  of  permanent  universa 
peace.  The  development  would  be  si 
gigantic  and  so  multifarious  as  to  satis 
fy  even  the  most  fanciful  pens. 

As  for  the  officers,  many  of  them  wil 
continue  to  die  as  long  as  the  war  goei 
on.  A  still  greater  number  will  b< 
wounded,  and  even  the  unscathed  will 
a  few  months  hence,  have  seen  enougl 
of  the  horrors  of  the  battlefields  to  b< 
heartily  sick  of  war.  So  will  the  majoi 
part  of  the  population  of  Europe  b« 
when  almost  every  home  weeps  ovei 
dead  or  mained,  and  all  begin  to  suffei 
from  the  long  cessation  of  productive 
work. 

Then  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  the 
mediation  of  the  United  States,  whose 
President  enjoys  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world.  Whatever  his  message  to 
civilization  might  be  at  the  decisive 
hour,  all  nations  are  sure  to  willingly 
listen.  It  depends  upon  the  citizens  of 
America  to  make  it  as  simple  and  co: 
prehensive  as  possible.  They  have  no' 
a  unique  opportunity  to  show  to  th< 
world  at  large  that  a  great  America 
a  country  which  does  something  gri 
for  the  whole  of  mankind,  just  as  the; 
call  that  man  a  great  citizen  who  benfr 
fits  the  United  States.  In  this  work  thi 
United  States  can  count  not  only  upoi 
the  support  of  all  neutral  states,  bu 
also  upon  the  concurrence  of  those  bel 
ligerents  which  fight  against  the  attemp 
to  dominate'  the  world  by  force.  Whei 
the  latter  are  faced  by  such  a  majority 
they  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  thi 
dictates  of  reason. 

But  to  fulfil  their  great  mission,  th' 
people  of  America  must  display  in  thei 
thinking  a  little  of  that  courage  whicl 
now  runs  to  waste  on  the  blood-soakec 
fields  of  Europe,  because  men  have  beet 
taught  to  die  for  their  country,1.  I 
ought  to  teach  mankind  a  far  noblei 
conception,  that  of  living  for  their  coun 
trv. 


„ 


A  GOOD  COAT  OF  TAN 

Naked  children  playing  in  the  snow  at  the  J.  N.  Adam  Memorial  Hospital  for  incipient 
tuberculosis,  at  Perrysburg,  N.  Y.  A  description  of  this  hospital  with  pictures  of  its  little 
patients  in  summertime  was  published  in  The  Survey  for  October  31,  1914,  under  the 
title,  Letting  the  Sun  Cure.  The  plan  originated  in  Switzerland  nhere  youngsters  "  clad 
in  light  "  play  in  the  snov  4,500  feet  above  sea  /eve/  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps. 
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Do  You  Read  Reports  ? 

OFTEN  the  new    uotes    in    social    service  are  first 
struck  in  public  or  private  reports.    THE  SURVEY 
reviews  arid  digests  scores  of  the  most  important  reports 
—the*  thin  ones  you  may  never  see  from  the  far  side  of  the 
continent,  the  fat  ones  you  may  never  find  time  to  read. 

IN  early  issues  we  shall  review  the  Oregon  report  on 
minimum  wages,  the  New  York  report  on  widows' 
pensions,  the  Pittsburgh  report  on  smoke,  the  federal  at- 
torney general's  report  on     legislation    affecting    chil- 
dren, the  Pennsylvania  report  on  the  Insane. 


The  GIST  oj  IT- 


JN  the  compromise  seamen's  bill,  Andrew 
>  Furuseth  and  his  fellow  tars  got  prett} 
mudi.^vhat  they  have  striven  for,  Congress 
after  Corigress.  in  routing  out  abuses  tha 
_  go.  back»  to.  the  days  of  sailing  ships  am 
p!»$ss  garTgs.  But  the  passengers  who  gc 
down  rb^  the  sea  in  ships,  particularly  ir 
fresh  waters  and  alongshore,  were  not  or 
ganized  and  got  less.  Page  645. 


seamen's  bill  became  law,  the  Indus 
trial  Relations  Commission  got  an  ap 
propriation,  an  imperfect  alley  bill  passed 
permission  was  given  to  use  Washingtor 
schools  as  social  centers,  the  immigratior 
bill  was  vetoed.  Beyond  these,  all  socia 
legislation  before  Congress  finished  the  ses 
sion  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  of  a  Houst 
or  Senate  committee.  Page  643. 

•pHE  jitney  bus  is  going  over  the  countrj 
with  the  easy  speed  of  a  popular  song 
Trolley  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  it  first  cranked  up,  are  acting  frht 
part  of  an  unhappy  man  in  the  midst  of  i 
swarm  of  four-cylinder  hornets.  Dr 
Strong's  description  of  a  democratic  con 
traption  that  reached  the  East  before  hi.' 
article  could.  Page  647. 

•pHE  Woman's  Peace  Party,  youngest  oi 
women's  organizations,  will  raise  fund; 
by  presenting  The  Women  of  Troy,  among 
the  oldest  of  plays.     Page  643. 


have  a  set  of  principles  governing 
the  care  of  dependent  children,  i 
standard  child  labor  bill  and  a  model  ju- 
venile court  law.  The  time  has  come,  ar- 
gues Mr.  Clopper,  to  go  on  from  these  anc 
draft  a  children's  charter  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  states.  And  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  is  the  logical  agency  tc 
undertake  it.  Page  651. 

VIRGINIA'S  twelfth  annual  Conferenct 
of  Charities  and  Correction  convincec 
Dr.  Hart  that  the  Old  Dominion  is  devel- 
oping its  social  work  more  rapidly  and  ef- 
ficiently than  any  other  Southern  state 
Page  652. 

gMOKE  in  the  air  filches  money  from  th« 
pocket.  More  than  that,  if  smoke  will 
kill  an  oak  what  will  it  do  to  a  man's  lungs? 
asks  Dr.  Hessler  in  reviewing  the  Mellon 
Institute  reports  on  Pittsburgh.  Page  648 

rpHREE    murderers    about   to    die    salutt 

capital  punishment  and  declare  no  vis- 

ion of  the  electric  chair  rose  up  to  stay  their 

hands.     Page  644. 


(CAPTAIN   SWEENEY'S  "kid   cops" 

the  East  Side  of  New  York  are  m 
only  "on  the  square"  themselves  but  make 
all    their    friends    and    neighbors    toe    the 
mark  they  have  set.     Page  652. 

gTEP  by  step  the  Oregon  Industrial  Wei 
fare  Commission  is  building  up  a  body 
of  rulings  to  protect  the  wages  and  work- 
conditions  of  women  and  children.  Page 
654. 

TF  a  three-dollar-a-day  workingman  with 

a   family  to  support  kept  books  like  £ 

corporation  what  would  his  "total  surplus" 

be?      Page    G55 
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THE    WOMEN    OF     TROY    AND 
OF  AMERICA 

WOMAN'S  PROTEST  against  war 
three  thousand  years  ago  is  to  be  set 
before  the  American  public  by  the  pro- 
duction in  all  parts  of  the  country  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  of  Euripides,  The 
Trojan  Women,  translated  by  Gilbert 
Murray. 

The  play  is  to  be  given  a  national  tour 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party,  organized  in  January,  with 
Jane  Addams  as  chairman.  The  entire 
ihet  profits,  it  is  announced,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Woman's  Peace  Party,  the 
players  and  staff  remaining  anonymous 
and  receiving  no  salary  apart  from  their 
living  expenses.  The  presentation  is  to 
be  that  staged  recently  by  the  Little 
Theater  in  Chicago. 

The  scene  of  The  Trojan  Women, 
which  was  first  acted  in  415  B.  C.  at 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
describes  a  battlefield  outside  the  walls 
of  Troy  just  after  the  Greeks  have  cap- 
tured the  city.  The  Trojan  men  have 
been  put  to  the  sword.  The  play  deals 
with  the  despair  of  the  Trojan  women 
gibout  to  be  led  into  captivity. 

The  translator  thus  describes  the  ef- 
fect of  the  play: 

"The  consummation  of  a  great  con- 
quest, a  thing  celebrated  in  paeans  and 
thanksgivings,  the  very  height  of  the 
day-dreams  of  unregenerate  man — it 
seems  to  be  a  great  joy,  and  it  is  in  truth 
|»  great  misery.  It  is  conquest  seen 
when  the  thrill  of  battle  is  over,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  wait  and  think. 
We  feel  in  the  background  the  pres- 
ence of  the  conquerors,  sinister  and  dis- 
appointed phantoms;  of  the  conquered 
men,  after  long  torment,  now  resting 
in  death.  But  the  living  drama  for 
Euripides  lay  in  the  conquered  women. 
It  is  from  them  that  he  has  named  his 
play  and  built  up  his  scheme  of  parts:, 
four  figures  clearly  lit  and  heroic,  the 
others  in  varying  grades  of  character- 
ization, nameless  and  barely  articulate, 
mere  half-heard  voices  of  an  eternal 
sorrow." 

•  The  play  is  not  the  work  of  a  man 
who  had  never  seen  war.  Nine  years 
before  its  production  Euripides  had  been 
set  free  from  military  service;  he  had 
had  forty  years  of  it,  against  Boeotians, 
Spartans,  Corinthians,  Thracian  bar 
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barians,  and  others.     Early  in  the  play 
he  makes  Poseidon  cry  out: 

"How  are  ye  blind, 

Ye  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation,  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where 

lie 
The   ancient  dead;   yourselves   so  soon 

to  die!" 

Professor  Murray  points  out  also  the 
prophetic  character  of  the  play: 

"Athens,  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  War  Party,  had  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  neutral  Dorian  island  of 
Melos  to  take  up  arms  against  her,  and 
after  a  long  siege  had  conquered  the 
quiet  and  immemorially  ancient  town, 
massacred  the  men  and  sold  the  women 
and  children  into  slavery.  Melos  fell 
in  the  autumn  of  416  B.  C.  The 
Troades  was  produced  in  the  following 
spring.  And  while  the  gods  of  the  pro- 
logue were  prophesying  destruction  at 
sea  for  the  sackers  of  Troy,  the  fleet 
of  the  sackers  of  Melos,  flushed  with 
conquest  and  marked  by  a  slight  but  un- 
forgettable taint  of  sacrilege,  was  actu- 
ally preparing  to  set  sail  for  its  fatal  en- 
terprise against  Sicily." 


of   Puck 


THE  WEAKER  SEX 


CONGRESS'    MEAGER   GRIST   OF 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

THE  GRAVEYARD  for  social  legis- 
lation in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
of  Congress  just  ended  was  the  Senate. 
And  social  workers  feel  that  the  chief 
undertaker  was  the  Senate  rule  under 
which  a  single  objector  can  prevent  the 
consideration  of  a  measure. 

In  this  way  the  child  labor  bill  was 
killed  when  Senator  Overman  of  North 
Carolina  entered  his  objection.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  state  is  consistent,  for  North 
Carolina  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  her  legislature  having  defeated  all 
child  labor  bills  presented. 

The  Lewis-Mann-Bremner  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  bureau  of  safety  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  met  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  the  child  labor  bills.  Senator  Gall- 
inger  entered  objection  and  then  with- 
drew it.  But  another  objection  came 
from  Senator  Overman. 

Other  measures  which  never  came  to 
a  vote  were:  the.  Booher-Hughes  bill 
regulating  the  interstate  shipment  of  con- 
vict-made goods  which  was  passed  by 
the  House;  the  similar  bill  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  convict-made  goods; 
the  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill  to  extend  the 
federal  compensation  system  to  all  civil- 
ian employes  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  bill  for  a  cost-of-living  survey  of 
the  national  capital.  The  latter  was  fav- 
ored by  five  out  of  six  conferees.  Aside 
from  the  seamen's  bill,  few  measures 
sought  by  social  workers  passed. 

The   Industrial  Relations  Commission 
secured  $100,000  as  its  final  appropria 
tion.    With  this  it  is  to  complete  its  in 
quiries   and    investigations   and   provide 
for  all  necessary  printing,  including  the 
publication  of  its  final  report.    The  com- 
mission had  sought  $140,000. 

Another  bill  which  passed  was  the  one 
in  which  the  President's  daughter,  Mar 
garet  Wilson,  was  interested,  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  schools  as  social  centers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Social  workers  who  have  followed 
closely  the  situation  in  Congress  feel 
that  the  failure  of  social  legislation  in 
the  Senate  emphasizes  afresh  the  need 
for  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  here- 
after for  one  reactionary  Senator  to 
kill  a  good  measure  by  objecting. 
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A 


SUPER-NATIONAL    CLAIM    ON 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 


THE  FEBRUARY  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  gives  the  greater  part  of  the 
program  of  the  forty-second  annual 
conference  at  Baltimore  in  May.  It  is 
of  a  sort  to  be  practically  worth  while 
to  social  workers  in  a  year  making  ex- 
traordinary demands  upon  them  from 
many  directions.  Both  the  section  meet- 
ings, where  the  discussion  from  the  floor 
will  all  but  displace  formal  papers,  and 
the  general  sessions  are  richly  infused 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

There  is  no  section  on  war  nor  on 
peace.  As  the  president,  Mary  Willcox 
Glenn,  of  New  York  puts  it: 

"To  knit  and  to  send  money  to  the 
front  was  the  first  way  of  expressing 
oneself,  but  we  must  go  deeper.  What 
are  the  things  we  should  stand  for  and 
insist  upon,  faced  with  this  great  chal- 
lenge, that  our  life  may  not  go  to  wreck 
in  the  same  way  that  life  has  gone  in 
Europe  ?" 

The  program  states  that 

"no  member  of  the  national  conference 
can  fail  to  appreciate  how  great  is  our 
social  debt  to  Europe.  Now,  when  kin- 
dred societies  across  the  water  are  be- 
ing drained  of  men  and  means,  is  the 
time  to  maintain  our  own  standards  and 
to  further  our  achievements.  It  is  a 
call  to  come  together  at  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money,  soberly  to  consider 
what  we  can  do  to  enhance  social  well- 
being.  We  should  put  our  own  house  in 
order  even  though  the  cost  be  heavy. 
It  is  this  super-national  claim  on  the 
social  workers  of  America  that  the  chair- 
men of  the  nine  program  committees 
have  held  in  mind  in  shaping  this  par- 
ticular program." 

In  particular  accord  with  this  position 
is  the  section  on  Social  Legislation,  at 
which  the  leading  paper  will  be  on  Un- 
employment, Causes  and  Remedies. 
With  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager  of  Colum- 
bia, as  chairman,  emphasis  may  be  ex- 
pected on  unemployment  insurance,  and 
there  is  to  be  a  paper,  too,  on  the  Need 
and  Practicability  of  Illness  Insurance 
in  the  United  States.  An  international 
note  is  struck  again  under  the  section  on 
Public  and  Private  Charities,  where 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  will  discuss  Outdoor 
Relief  in  the  United  States  with  Con- 
sideration of  Some  of  the  Lessons  to  be 
Drawn  from  European  Experience. 

The  Committee  on  Children  will  have 
as  its  chief  topic,  A  Community  Plan  in 
Children's  Work.  The  committee  on 
State  Care  of  the  Insane,  Feeble-minded 
and  Epileptics  announces  a  program 
which  will  be  a  "foreword  on  the  rea- 
sons for  research  and  prevention  in  this 
field."  Martha  P.  Falconer,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Hygiene  re- 
calls the  fact  that  in  1912,  the  commit- 
tee's first  year,  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion was,  What  do  we  know;  in  1913 
it  was,  How  shall  we  educate  the  pub- 
lic; last  year.  How  shall  we  suppress 


prostitution;   and   this  year,   How   shall 
we  prevent  prostitution. 

Many  related  national  bodies  will  meet 
before,  during  and  after  the  conference 
sessions,  which  open  May  12  and  last 
for  a  week. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

A  BILL  abolishing  the  death 
penalty  is  pending  before 
the  New  York  state  legislature. 
Following  are  portions  of  a  letter 
written  by  three  men  just  before 
they  died  in  the  electric-chair  at 
Sing  Sing  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
read  by  Warden  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne  at  a  legislative  hearing  last 
week: 

((<-j  HE  three  undersigned  men 
doomed  to  die  in  the  early 
morning  of  February  26  in  the 
death  chamber  of  Sing  Sing  make 
this  appeal  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave. 

"Are  you  as  members  of  this 
commonwealth  justified  in  taking 
human  life  because  we  did?  Did 
two  wrongs  ever  make  a  right? 

"We  make  this  appeal  to  you 
not  so  much  to  save  our  lives,  but 
because  our  ignominious  death 
strikes  beyond  the  grave  and  will 
bring  sorrow,  woe  and  care  to 
those  near  and  dear  to  us  and  who 
will  suffer  most  by  our  untimely 
end. 

"Picture  this!     Think  of  this! 

"Then,  if  you  can,  by  word  and 
pen  demand  from  your  representa- 
tive at  Albany  that  capital  punish- 
ment, this  relic  of  ancient  times, 
this  stain  on  humanity,  be  wiped 
from  the  statute  books. 

"If  we  believed  that  our  slaugh- 
ter would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  murders  we  would  willingly 
render  up  our  lives  to  society,  if 
it  would  erase  from  human  nature 
the  causes  which  tended  to  our 
crime. 

"Can  you  recall  a  single  instance 
in  all  your  life  where  the  horror  of 
the  death  penalty  stayed  the  hand 
of  a  murderer?  We  know  we 
never  gave  it  a  thought. 

"Murder  is  mostly  the  result  of 
two  great  human  passions,  that  of 
uncontrollable  and  insane  jealousy 
or  a  devouring  anger  roused  by  the 
demon  drink,  both  of  which  so  blur 
the  human  mind  for  the  instant 
as  to  make  the  person  temporarily 
insane.  Jealousy  and  anger  roused 
by  drink  were  the  cause  of  the 
tragedies  in  which  we  three  men 
were  involved. 

"In  conclusion,  we  offer  up  our 
prayers  that  you  will  not  cast  ns 
aside  into  utter  darkness  by  dis- 
regarding our  plea  from  the 
shadows  of  the  grave. 

"We  admit  our  sins  to  God  and 
pray  for  forgiveness  at  the  hands 
of  our  brothers  and  the  Almightly. 

"ROBERT  KANE, 
"OSCAR  VOGT, 
"ViNCENzo  CAMPANELLI." 


POLAND'S   DISTRESS  SECON 
ONLY  TO  BELGIUM'S 

"THREE  MILLION  people  in  Polai 
are  facing  famine  at  this  moment, 
some  communities  actual  starvation  h 
been  experienced.  For  two  weeks  Loc 
a  city  of  500,000,  was  without  bread, 
supply  arriving  at  the  end  of  that  tin 
from  Germany.  Many  Poles  have  bet 
kept  alive  only  because  German  soldie 
shared  their  rations  with  them." 

This  was  the  news  brought  last  mon 
by  Wickliffe  Rose,  chairman  of  the  W; 
Relief  Commission  which  the  Rock 
feller  Foundation  sent  to  Europe  t 
report  on  the  condition  of  non-cor 
batants  in  the  countries  at  war. 

Few  Polish  men  are  fighting,  said  M 
Rose.  The  distress  there  is  greater  thj 
in  any  other  country  visited  by  the  con 
mission,  with  the  exception  of  Belgiur 
The  Commission's  reports  on  Belgiu 
have  been  made  public.  The  commi 
sion  has  recommended  that  the  foun< 
ation  take  steps  to  relieve  Polish  distres 
but  details  of  a  plan  of  procedure  hai 
not  been  given  out. 

Since  visiting  Belgium,  the  commi: 
sion  has  been  in  Holland,  France,  Ge: 
many,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Servia,  an 
Austria.  It  was  due  to  visit  Galicia  la; 
week,  said  Mr.  Rose.  He  brought  wit 
him  its  reports  on  Holland,  France,  an 
Poland.  These  have  not  been  given  t 
the  public. 

JANE  ADDAMS  ON  WOMEN'S  PAR 
IN  WAR 

THE  APPEAL  for  a  Woman' 
Peace  Party  has  already  radiated  froi 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  Jane  Ad 
dams,  speaking  in  the  Cort  Theate 
March  4,  under  the  auspices  of  th 
League  for  Political  Education,  kindle 
•still  further  enthusiasm  for  a  New  Yor' 
organization. 

"This  war,"  she  declared,  "is  restoi 
ing  the  barbaric  conception  of  woman 
hood  that  the  function  of  woman  is 
produce  more  warriors  for  the  tribe." 

As  evidence  Miss  Addams  pointed  o 
that  cradles  for  foundlings  which  we 
placed  at  the  doors  of  churches  and  i' 
stitutions  in  France  until  law  prohibite 
the  custom  have  been  restored  by  sta 
edict  and  that,  according  to  the  Ch 
cago  Tribune,  a  corps  of  nurses  ar 
midwives  are  being  organized  in  Ge 
many  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  arm 
deliver  babies,  and  bring  them  back 
the  "land  of  their  fathers." 

A  women's  peace  convention  at  whic 
both  belligerent  and  neutral  countri* 
will  be  represented  has  been  called  to& 
Dutch  women  at  the  Hague,  Holland 
the  last  of  April,  and  an  invitation  ha; 
been  extended  to  delegates  from  th« 
Woman's  Peace  Party.  At  this  tribunal 
according  to  Miss  Addams,  it  is  hope< 
to  formulate  clearly  what  has  not  ye' 
been  formulated  by  nations  themselves— 
the  horrible  reaction  of  war  on  non- 
combatants. 
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HE  SEAMEN'S  BILL  A  LAW  AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS' 
FIGHT— By  RAYMOND  W.  PULLMAN 


JUST  ONE  HOUR  before  the  end 
of  the  sixty-third  Congress,  President 
Wilson  signed  the  seamen's  bill.  He 
thereby  expressed  his  belief  that  the  bill 
is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  safety 
at  sea  and  better  conditions  for  seamen 
and  that  it  does  not  violate 
American  treaty  obligations  with 
foreign  countries. 

For  a  week,  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
had  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
President  to  influence  him  to  veto  the 
bill  on  the  theory  that  its  enactment 
might  result  in  international  complica- 
tions. The  President  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  both  the  opponents  and 
advocates  of  the  legislation  which  has 
been  sought  by  the  seamen  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  decided  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

The  last  signs  of  opposition  to  the 
conferees'  report  on  the  bill  disappeared 
when  Senator  La  Follette  said  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  approval  of  the  report 
although  the  bill  did  not  go  as  far  as 
he  should  like,  and  when  Senator  Burton 
of  Ohio,  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
measure,  announced  that  while  he  would 
speak  against  the  report  he  would  not 
attempt  to  filibuster  to  prevent  a  vote 
being  taken.  The  conference  measure 
passed  the  Senate  as  easily  as  it  had 
already  passed  the  House. 

The  seamen's  bill  has  been  followed 
o  closely  by  THE  SURVEY  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  detail  in  reviewing 
he  basic  bills  or  the  conference  report  in 
Very  particular.  As  will  be  remem- 
tered,  the  bills  enacted  by  House  and 
Senate  aimed  both  at  the  betterment  of 
conditions  under  which  men  work  on 
ressels  which  sail  from  ports  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  at  the  promotion  of 
safety  of  life  at  sea.  The  La  Follette 
>ill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  23,  1913,  included  all  the  pro- 
visions for  which,  during  nearly  twenty 
rears,  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
«ad  struggled,  represented  in  Washing- 
on  throughout  this  entire  period  by  its 
ible  and  persistent  leader,  Andrew  Fur- 
useth.  The  Alexander  bill,  passed  by 
the  House  on  August  27,  1914,  was 
Irawn  to  exclude  many  of  the  provisions 
n  the  La  Follette  bill  which  had  been 
'ought  most  bitterly  by  the  shipowners. 
The  most  radical  provision  of  the 
report  approved  by  the  conferees  is  that 
irovision  of  the  original  La  Follette 
•ill  which  makes  the  law  applicable  to 
ill  ships  leaving  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  whether  flying  our  flag  or  an- 
Jther.  Advocates  of  the  seamen's  bill 
jelieve  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
lortant  provisions,  because  by  equalizing 
:onditions  of  service  and  operation  it 
«11  put  other  nations  on  the  same  foot- 
ag  as  the  United  States  and  will  do 
Bore  than  anything  which  has  yet  been 
ittempted  to  build  up  an  American 
nerchant  marine. 


American  ships  paying  members  of 
the  crew  a  decent  wage  and  maintaining 
good  living  conditions  can  hardly  com- 
pete with  foreign  ships  which  pay  their 
men  poor  wages  and  make  them  live 
under  the  worst  conditions.  By  making 
the  foreign  ships  meet  the  high  standard 
set  for  American  vessels,  advocates  of 
the  measure  hold  that  unfair  competition 
and  cheap  labor  will  become  things  of 
the  past,  and  the  American  merchant 
marine  will  again  come  into  its  own. 

This  feature  of  the  bill  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  many  of  the  men 
who  have  fought  the  seamen's  bill,  par- 
ticularly Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  and 
Representative  Humphrey  of  Washing- 
ton. Senators  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
and  Root  of  New  York  based  their  op- 
position to  the  bill  on  this  section. 

Representative  Humphrey  of  Wash- 
ington went  so  far  in  the  House,  when 
speaking  against  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report,  as  to  hint  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  will  bring  this 
country  into  serious  conflict  with  foreign 
nations.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "it  will  lead 
us  possibly  into  war.  At  this  time 
when  almost  the  whole  world  is  engaged 
in  war,  we  are  going  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  bring  us  trouble." 

Representative  Hardy  of  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which 
considered  the  legislation,  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  bill  would  cause  trouble  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations  and  said  that  if  this  government 
does  not  "have  rules  that  restrict  com- 
petitors of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  to  the  full  extent  and  just  as 
you  restrict  the  American  merchant 
marine,  you  never  can  have  an  American 
merchant  marine." 

Representative  Mann  of  Illinois,  the 
leader  of  the  Republicans  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  said  that  inasmuch  as  the 
ten  conferees  of  the  two  Houses  had 
unanimously  approved  the  report,  he 
would  vote  for  it  without  hesitation, 
adding,  however,  that  his  vote  would 
be  cast  for  the  bill  "assuming  that 
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if  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  upon  examin- 
ation finds  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  at 
this  time  might  be  embarrassing  to  our 
country  in  dealing  with  foreign  countries 
under  existing  conditions  the  President 
will  take  the  responsibility,  if  necessary, 
of  vetoing  the  bill  and  stating  the  rea- 
sons why." 

Several  members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  advanced  the  idea  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  which  makes  the 
standards  which  have  been  set  applicable 
to  foreign  ships  will  drive  much  of  the 
ocean-going  traffic  to  Canadian  ports. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  conferee." 
retains  practically  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  La  Follette  bill  in  regard  to  im 
proving  living  conditions  of  members  of 
the  crews,  and  in  abolishing  involuntan 
servitude  at  sea,  flogging,  and  arrest  and 
imprisonment  for  desertion.     The  con 
ferees  added  a  paragraph  providing  thai 
all  merchant  vessels  making  a  voyage 
of  more  than  three  days  duration  be 
tween    ports    and    carrying   a   crew    of 
twelve  or  more  men   shall  construct  ;i 
hospital  compartment  with  at  least  one 
bunk  for  every  twelve  men. 

The  conferees'  agreement  also  retain.- 
the  provisions  of  the  La  Follette  and 
House  bills,  which  state  that  no  ship 
shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  an\ 
port  of  the  United  States  unless  75  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  the  crew  are  able 
to  understand  any  orders  given  by  the 
officers,  and  that  from  40  per  cent  in 
the  first  year  to  65  per  cent  of  the  deck 
crew  after  the  fourth  year  have  a 
rating  of  not  less  than  that  of  able 
seamen. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  rating  of 
able  seaman  for  ocean  service  shall  be 
given  to  any  man  over  nineteen  year? 
old  who  has  seen  three  years'  service  on 
the  ocean.  For  rating  as  able  seaman 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  bays  and  sounds, 
eighteen  months'  service  is  sufficient  un- 
der the  act.  The  La  Follette  bill  pro- 
vided that  no  one  should  have  the  rating 
of  able  seaman  unless  he  had  had  ai 
least  three  years'  service  on  deck  at  sea 
or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  as  enacted 
will  give  the  rating  of  able  seaman  to  a 
man  who  had  worked  on  deck  on  the 
Great  Lakes  just  half  the  time  which 
was  required  in  the  La  Follette  bill.  The 
ocean  requirement  is  the  same  in  the 
La  Follette  bill  and  the  conference 
agreement,  but  it  also  provides  that  after 
twelve  months'  service  at  sea  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes  a  man  may  be  given  the 
rating  of  able  seaman  if  he  passes  the 
examination  provided  for. 

The  La  Follette  bill  required  that  the 
board  of  supervising  and  steamboat  in- 
spectors of  the  United  States  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  lifeboat  and 
fire  drill  for  the  crew,  and  provided 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  this 
proviso.  But  it  was  struck  out  in  both 
House  bills  and  conference  agreement, 
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and  the  London  convention  rules  sub- 
stituted. As  m  the  House  bill,  the  con- 
ference agreement  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  London  safety  at  sea  con- 
vention relating  to  the  construction  of 
lifeboats  and  other  equipment. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in 
safety-at-sea  legislation  are  most  con- 
cerned, however,  in  the  difference  of  the 
bills  in  providing  for  the  manning  of 
lifeboats.  The  La  Follette  bill  provided 
that  every  lifeboat  shall  be  manned  by 
two  men  with  the  rating  of  not  less  than 
able  seamen.  The  House  bill,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Seamen's  Union, 
changed  this  term  to  "certificated  boat- 
men," which  might  include  waiters  and 
firemen  and  other  members  of  the  crew 
who  had  passed  certain  examinations. 
The  conferees  made  the  compromise  by 
providing  that  at  least  one  of  the  men 
with  the  ranking  of  able  seaman  or 
above  shall  be  in  charge  of  each  lifeboat. 

The  conferees'  agreement  differs  from 
the  La  Follette  bill  also  in  the  amount 
of  lifeboat  equipment  required.  The  La 
Follette  bill  provided  that  every  vessel 
carrying  passengers,  except  those  navi- 
gating rivers  and  harbors  and  smaller 
inland  lakes,  must  be  equipped  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  seaworthy  lifeboats 
to  carry  and  transport  at  one  time  every 
passenger  and  every  member  of  the  crew 
licensed  to  be  carried. 

The  conferees'  agreement  provides  for 
75  per  cent  lifeboat  equipment  and  25 
per  cent  rafts  for  ocean-going  vessels 
traveling  on  routes  more  than  20  nau- 
tical miles  off  shore.  On  ocean  vessels 
traveling  less  than  20  miles  off  shore  be- 
tween May  15  and  September  15,  35  per 
cent  of  the  passengers  can  look  to  boats, 
35  per  cent  to  rafts,  and  30  per  cent  will 
have  to  swim  with  such  help  as  life 
preservers  can  give  them.  The  Empress 
of  Ireland  sent  to  their  death  nearly  one 
thousand  persons  and  this  vessel  was  less 
than  20  miles  off  shore.  It  is  believed 
that  this  20  mile  provision  is  one  of  the 
points  of  safety  which  will  be  remedied 
by  future  amendments. 

The  big  fight  against  the  La  Follette 
bill  was  on  the  safety  provision  requir- 
ing the  same  number  of  lifeboats  on 
ships  traveling  on  the  Great  Lakes  as 
those  in  trans-ocean  traffic.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  the  provision  fav- 
oring the  lake  ship  owners.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  boats  on 
the  Great  Lakes  will  be  required 
to  carry  enough  lifeboats  and  life  rafts 
to  accommodate  all  persons  on  board,  in- 
cluding passengers  and  crew.  During 
the  summer  season,  however,  from  May 
15  to  September  15  the  Great  Lakes' 
steamers  need  carry  accommodations  for 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  persons  on  board 
in  lifeboats  and  life-rafts. 

On  bays  and  sounds  there  is  no  change 
whatever  from  existing  conditions. 
These  waters  are  left  under  authority 
of  the  inspectors. 


Social  Legislation  in  the  Keystone  State 


A  School-Master 
Governor  and  the 
Working  Children 

By  Paul  N.  Furman 

SECRETARY  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD 
LABOR  ASSOCIATION 


L  EGISLATION  for  the  regulation 
of  child  labor  in  Pennsylvania 
promises  to  be  an  advance  in  more 
ways  than  one.1 

There  are  five  bills  which  will  come 
up  for  a  joint  hearing  March  17. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Cox  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Brumbaugh  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  child  labor 
measures  ever  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state.  Coming  from  a  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a  most  as- 
tonishing production.  No  governor  in 
Pennsylvania  has  ever  even  dreamed  of 
an  eight-hour  day  for  children  much  less 
advocated  it.  Yet  Governor  Brumbaugh 
combines  this  idea  with  the  establishing 
of  continuation  schools.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  working  child,  .fourteen 
to  fifteen  years  old,  shall  have  an  eight- 
hour  day,  forty-eight-hour  week,  and 
at  least  one  full  working  day  in  a  school 
approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  For  children  fifteen 
to  sixteen  the  regulation  is  a  nine-hour 
day  and  half  a  full  working  day  in  an 
approved  school. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
governing  the  issuance  of  employment 
certificates  in  rural  districts.  In  most 
other  respects  it  is  identical  with  the 
bill  of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor 
Association.  The  one  regret  of  the 
directors  of  that  association  is  that  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh  could  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  demand  an  eight-hour  day  for 
children  fifteen  to  sixteen,  in  which 
event  that  organization  would  have  been 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  his  program. 

The  only  real  difference  in  the  bills 
is  on  the  question  of  hours.  There  may 
be  variance  on  minor  points,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation have  said  that  they  are  willing 
to  concede  all  of  these,  so  that  the  only 
point  at  issue  between  them  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association  is 
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the  length  of  the  working  day. 

The  bill  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chili 
Labor  Association,  in  addition  to  pro 
viding  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  childrei 
under  sixteen,  would  permit  childrei 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  to  work  unde: 
special  vacation  certificates  in  the  holi 
day  and  summer  vacation  periods,  pro 
vided  they  had  passed  a  physical  exam 
ination  and  proved  their  age.  The  occu 
pations  in  which  such  children  may  worl 
are  to  be  designated  by  the  state 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

In  the  governor's  bill  this  power 
delegated  to  the  state  superintendent  oi 
public  instruction.  In  all  other  respects 
the  bills  are  practically  identical.  The) 
provide  that  before  being  permitted  tc 
enter  industry  the  child  under  s-.xtcer 
must  have  a  job  and  present  a  written 
statement  to  that  effect  to  the  officei 
authorized  to  issue  employment  certifi- 
cates. The  child  must  also  be  able  tc 
pass  a  physical  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; he  must  have  passed  the  sixth 
grade  in  the  public  schools  and  be  able 
to  prove  that  he  is  over  fourteen  ye 
of  age. 

Strict  regulation  of  street  trades 
provided,  preventing  any  boy  under 
fourteen  or  any  girl  under  eighteen  from 
engaging  in  such  work,  and  prohibiting 
boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under 
eighteen  from  working  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night  o.r  before  six  o'cloc 
in  the  morning. 

Provision  is  made  that  no  minor 
permitted  to  work  in  the  messenger  se 
vice  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.     Bj 
stipulating  that  no  child  under  sixtee 
shall  work  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a. 
the  employment  of  little  boys  of  foil* 
teen  at  night  in  the  glass  factories  wou 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representat: 
Becker,  who,  it  is  understood,  represents 
the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  pro- 
vides for  a  ten-hour  day  for  all  children 
over  fourteen  and  for  a  twelve-and-one- 
half-hour  day  for  three  days  in  any  week 
where  there  is  a  holiday  or  to  make  a 
Saturday  half  holiday.  It  also  permits 
the  employment  of  children  twelve-and- 
one-half  hours  a  day  in  seasonal  em- 
ployments so  long  as  the  total  number 
of  hours  worked  in  a  year  does  not 
average  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a 
week. 

In  this  respect  the  bill  introduced  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Schoff  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  manufacturers,  but 
Mrs.  Schoff  goes  them  even  one  better. 
Her  bill  provides  that  children  of  any 
age  may  work  up  to  ten  hours  n  day 
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outside  of  school  hours  or  in  vacation 
periods  in  any  occupation  designated  by 
the  school  authorities.  Because  of  this 
provision  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Mothers, 
whose  name  Mrs.  Schoff  used  in  pre- 
senting her  bill,  held  a  meeting  recently 
and  repudiated  the  measure. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  all  this 
legislation  agrees  that  the  child  must 
pass  a  physical  examination ;  that  the 
employment  certificates  must  not  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  child,  and  that 
street  trades  should  be  regulated. 

The  manufacturers  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  eight-hour  day  have  met  with 
one  situation  which  has  not  been  at  all 
encouraging  to  them.  Heretofore  they 


have  been  able  to  bluff  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  by  declaring  that  if  a  bill 
providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  chil 
dren  should  become  a  law,  all  the  chil 
dren  under  sixteen  would  immediately 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  Governor 
Brumbaugh's  answer  to  this  threat  was : 
"That  is  just  what  I  want.  I  think  that 
every  child  in  this  state  under  sixteen 
should  be  in  school  and  not  at  work." 
Of  course,  any  such  prediction  made  by 
the  manufacturers  is  only  a  bluff,  as  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  are  employed  eight 
hours  a  day  in  every  other  great  north- 
ern manufacturing  state1,  and  all  of 
them  except  Pennsylvania  have  an 
eight-hour  law. 


/4  NEW  Lochinvar  has  come 
out  of  the  West  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  straphanger — and  the 
name  is  "jitney."  Few  easterners 
had  heard  of  it  when  THE  SURVEY 
asked  Dr.  Strong  to  describe  the 
critter  and  tell  what  its  coming 
means  to  a  town. 

£  TREET-CAR  men  contend 
that  jitney  owners  have  not 
reckoned  operating  costs  and  that 
the  mushroom  growth  will  soon 
subside.  Regulating  ordinances 
vary  from  those  designed  to  legis- 
late the  jitney  out  of  existence  to 
those  intended  merely  to  place  the 
new  transportation  service  under 
public  supervision.  But  Dr.  Strong 
calls  attention  to  interesting  social 
effects  following  in  the  jitney's 
tracks. — EDITOR.] 


A  NICKEL   A    RIDE-WHEN    THE   JITNEY    COMES 
TOWN- By  SYDNEY  STRONG,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Six  MONTHS  AGO  the  street- 
car companies  seemed  'inpregnably  in- 
trenched in  every  western  community — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  East.  Today  in 
nearly  all  the  big  cities  of  the  South- 
west and  Pacific  coast  the  traction  com- 
panies have  been  half  routed  by  the 
jitney  busses. 

The  writer  can  speak  at  first  hand  only 
of  the  city  of  Seattle.  So  new  a  thing 
is  the  jitney  bus  in  our  city  that  recently 
the  governor  came  over  from  Olympia 
to  study  the  jitney  in  order  to  deal  wisely 
with  any  legislation  which  might  be  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature. 

To  give  a  little  primary  instruction  as 
to  the  jitney  bus :  it  only  needs  to  be  said 
that  the  word  jitney  was  originally  the 
sideshow  barker's  slang  for  a  nickel.  A 
jitney  bus  is  a  nickle  bus,  or  as  it  is 
being  defined  "any  self-propelled  vehicle 
which  hauls  passengers  for  a  five-cent 
fare." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  simple. 
Starting,  so  tradition  says,  in  Texas  or 
Arizona,  but  taking  root  in  Los  Angeles 

as  the  first  large  city,  jitneys  are  now 

operating    in     Seattle,     Portland,     San 
Francisco,   Oakland,   Los   Angeles,   San 

Diego,   Dallas,   Houston,  Forth   Worth, 

Kansas    City,    Spokane,    Tacoma, — with 

new  cities  added  to  the  list  almost  every 

day.     Many  people  believe  that  jitneys 

will  soon  invade  and  capture  every  city 

in  the  land,  excepting  cities  where  trac- 
tion companies  are  able  to  prohibit  them 

from  the  street,  or  cities  like  Cleveland 

where  there  may  be  a  three-cent  fare. 
The   first    jitney   the    writer   saw   in 

Seattle  was  a  Ford  with  a  big  sign  in 

front   and   behind    saying   "5c. — Capitol 

Hill — 5c."     Within  a  week  to  ten  days, 

practically     every     street-car     line     in 

Seattle  was  paralleled  by  half  a  dozen  or 

a  score  of  jitneys,  that  "made  circles" 

around   the   street-cars,   picked   up   pas- 
sengers right  under  their  platforms  and 

got  the  passengers  to  their  destination 

in  half  the  time  it  took  the  trolleys. 
By  February,  there  were  500  jitneys 

in    Seattle.     The   local   Ford   plant  was 
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quickly  sold  out.  The  street-car  con- 
ductors and  motormen  looked  as  if  they 
were  running  funeral  cars,  with  few 
mourners.  The  average  receipts  of  a 
jitney  are  $8  a  day,  which  means  that 
the  jitneys  of  Seattle  carry  about  80,000 
passengers  daily,  receiving  for  the  ser- 
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vice  $4,000,  over  a  million  of  dollars  a 
year. 

A  recent  summary  indicated  for 
Los  Angeles,  1,050  jitneys,  daily  receipts 
$8,400;  San  Diego,  275  jitneys,  daily 
receipts  $2,100.  This  will  hold  for  the 
coast  cities  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego. 
Everybody  is  asking,  "Where  will  this 
thing  end?"  Our  mayor,  Hiram  C.  Gill, 
is  frank  enough  to  say  that  the  day  of 
track-transportation  for  cities  is  over, 
and  the  day  of  the  auto-bus  is  here  to 
stay — until  the  next  invention.  The 
local  traction  company  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  is  making  the  public  con- 
scious of  its  property-holdings,  of  the 
taxes  it  pays  for  the  public  welfare,  of 
the  payrolls  that  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected. But  the  people  go  right  on  tak- 
ing the  jitneys,  because  they  are  faster, 
easier,  and  run  more  frequently. 

To  the  man  who  says  that  the  thing 
can't  last,  since  no  one  can  afford  to 
carry  passengers  in  an  auto  for  a  nickel, 
the  answer  is  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  jitneys  on  the  street. 
That  regulations  must  be  made,  every 
one  is  agreed.  Auto  busses  made  for 
jitney  traffic,  to  hold  ten  or  twelve 
passengers  are  being  made.  Some  have 
already  appeared. 

The  social  effect  of  the  invasion  of 
the  jitneys — the  "locusts"  as  unfriendly 
lips  describe  them — will  be  marked.  Cor- 
porations are  bound  .  to  "walk  more 
humbly"  and  "do'  righteousness"  more 
spontaneously,  when  they  reflect  that  in 
a  day  their  income  may  be  cut  50  per 
cent  or  almost  annihilated. 

The  jitney  is  a  return  to  the  old  social 
democracy  of  the  country  store  when 
manager  and  customer  shook  hands  and 
swapped  stories  over  the  counter.  The 
writer  has  been  interested  several  times 
to  witness  the  owner  and  driver  of  a 
jitney  receive  the  nickel  from  his 
passenger.  So  far  as  one  can  see  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  any  man,  if  he  has 
a  good  heart,  steady  nerve  and  suffi- 
cient morals,  setting  up  in  business  for 
himself. 

The  most  striking  social  effect  of  the 
coming  of  the  jitney  is  in  putting  the 
auto  at  the  service  of  the  poorest  in  the 
community — if  he  has  a  nickel.  Neigh- 
bors who  have  their  own  autos  are  no 
longer  envied;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  nickel  is  the  only  thing  that 
stands  between  them  and  others.  Every- 
one who  passes  in  an  auto,  is  in  the 
jitney  social  scale.  Owners  of  autos 
are  often  hailed  by  some  one  on  the 
pavement  who  holds  up  a  finger  and 
crys  out  "jitney"  before  discovering  that 
there  is  no  sign  on  the  machine. 

It  requires  little  wisdom  to  prophesy 
that  many  eastern  cities  will  rub  their 
eyes  some  fine  morning  to  find  that  the 
jitney  has  come  to  town;  for  the  people 
are  bound  to  ride  in  auto-busses.  Cheap 
and  swift  transportation,  especially  of 
so  peculiarly  democratic  a  nature,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  marked  social  changes. 
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I  HE   SMOKE    INVESTIGATIONS    OF    MELLON    INSTI- 
QTUTE:  A  REVIEW— By  ROBERT  HESSLER,  M.D. 


PEOPLE  LIVING  under  simple  life 
conditions  have  few  problems.  The 
large  industrial  city  has  problems  that 
stagger  and  bewilder.  A  very  impor- 
tant one  is  the  smoke  problem,  also 
known  as  the  smoke  nuisance,  smoke 
plague,  smoke  evil,  or  smoke  question. 
As  commonly  understood,  it  refers  to 
black  smoke  given  off  in  burning  soft 
coal. 

In  England,  the  subject  has  received 
attention  for  hundreds  of  years.  At  dif- 
ferent times,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
abate  it,  though  actively  and  success- 
fully only  in  recent  years.  The  problem 
became  acute  in  Germany  with  the  rise 
of  industrialism;  but  there,  much  has 
been  done  to  reduce  black  smoke  to  a 
minimum. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  smoke 
problem  in  our  own  country.  As  long 
as  a  country  is  thinly  settled  and  com- 
munities are  small,  with  an  abundance 
of  wood  for  fuel,  and  with  no  industrial 
activity,  there  is  little  annoying  smoke. 
Changes  come  about  gradually. 

The  old  idea  that  black  smoke  is  in- 
dicative of  a  prosperous  community  is 
still  too  prevalent.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
known  that  smoke  spells  waste  and  in- 
efficiency, wear  and  tear  of  everything 
about  a  city,  including  man.  What  we 
look  upon  as  normal  may  be  wholly  ab- 
normal; conditions  need  correcting.  It 
is  time  that  the  smoke  problem  were 
fully  recognized  and  understood.  In  its 
widest  sense,  it  is  a  subject  for  general 
governmental  inquiry  and  solution,  but 
it  usually  requires  private  initiative  to 
arouse  interest. 

In  every  community  there  are  two 
classes  of  men:  "boosters"  and  "kick- 
ers." The  booster  is  popularly  supposed 
to  advance  a  city's  prosperity,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  usually  retards  it  by 
denying  the  existence  of  evils  which  the 
kicker  points  out.  Often  well-meaning 
men  proceed  in  a  wrong  way;  as  when 
the  rich  man  founds  a  hospital  which 
seeks  to  cure  what  should  be  prevented. 
Only  exceptionally  does  a  public-spirited 
man  see  the  matter  clearly  and  found 
an  institution  for  studying  a  problem 
in  its  various  aspects,  seeking  preven- 
tion or  reducing  an  evil  to  a  minimum. 

"The  smoke  nuisance  is  no  new 
problem  in  Pittsburgh.  It  has  been 
a  sore  spot  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  city.  The  city,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  seemed  to  have  thrived  on 
smoke,  and  it  came  in  time  to  be 
a  symbol  of  prosperity.  It  is  only 
at  this  late  day,  in  the  light  of  an 
ever  growing  civic  consciousness, 
that  the  city  is  coming  to  realize  that 
the  smoke  nuisance  is  the  greatest 
handicap  with  which  it  has  to  con- 
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tend." — [Bulletin  8  of  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute]. 

It  was  a  town  problem  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  first  city  legisla- 
tion against  smoke  was  in  1869,  but  the 
ordinance  was  not  enforced.  The  com- 
ing of  natural  gas  in  1884  brought  re- 
lief; the  people  for  once  knew  what  a 
clean  city,  comparatively  speaking, 
meant.  After  a  few  years,  the  gas  sup- 
ply failed  and  the  city  went  back  to 
coal  and  smoke.  The  Engineers'  Society 
and  the  Ladies'  Health  Association 
busied  themselves ;  a  new  ordinance  was 
passed  and  given  a  trial. 

In  1907,  a  smoke  inspector  was  ap- 
pointed, but  the  ordinance  was  declared 
void.  The  state  legislature  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  city,  and  since  1911,  there 
has  been  a  new  ordinance  and  a  smoke 
inspector. 

In  the  same  year  a  discerning  public- 
spirited  Pittsburgh  business  man  provid- 
ed the  Mellon  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  with  a  fund  to  carry 
on  an  investigation  into  the  smoke  prob- 
lem. "The  donor  of  the  fund  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  belief  that  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation would  reveal  not  only  the 
nature,  extent,  and  precise  causes  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  but  also  the  remedies 
that  would  make  its  abolition  possible 
and  practicable." 

The  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  enables  the 
Mellon  Institute  to  carry  on  a  smoke  in- 
vestigation in  some  detail.  So  far  nine 
bulletins  have  been  issued,  a  total  of 
about  775  pages;  more  are  to  follow. 
Every  city  library  should  have  a  set  of 
these  bulletins;  they  show  not  only  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  but  what  has 
been  done  and  what  the  Mellon  Institute 
is  doing  to  solve  it. 


VEGETATION    AFFECTED  BY    SMOKE 

A  dead  oak  on  a  hillside  about  a  mile  from 
the  mills  at  Homestead 


The  subject  matter  of  the  bulletins  is 
of  a  nature  that  can  not  readily  be  ab- 
stracted. It  is  hoped  that  the  following 
brief  remarks  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  their  contents. 

Bulletin  1,  gives  some  details  of  the 
origin  of  the  investigation  and  how  it 
is  to  be  carried  out.  There  is  a  staff 
of  twenty-five  specialists,  six  of  whom 
are  giving  their  entire  attention  to-  the 
work.  The  other  nineteen  are  prepar- 
ing special  reports  on  particular  phases 
of  the  problem.  Various  phases  or  fac- 
tors that  are  to  be  considered  in  this 
study  are  the  meteorological,  botanical, 
chemical,  physical,  architectural,  hy- 
gienic and  medical,  economic,  including 
engineering  problems,  legal  and  educa- 
tional investigations. 

The  investigation  is  admirably  plan- 
ned and  roughly  falls  into  two  parts: 
analytical  or  diagnostic,  and  construc- 
tive or  remedial. 

Bulletin  2  gives  a  bibliography  of  smoke 
and  smoke  prevention.  The  164-pages  of 
this  bulletin  contain  hundreds  of  refer- 
ences to  books  and  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  invaluable  to  the  student;  for 
it  shows  him  what  has  been  done,  and 
may  prevent  duplication  of  work  al- 
ready well  done.  The  work  of  many_  an 
investigator  is  buried  in  inaccessible 
books  and  transactions  of  learned  so- 
cieties; there  is  need  of  bringing  this 
knowledge  before  the  public. 

Bulletin  3  emphasizes  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  problem  of  atmo- 
spheric smoke  pollution.  It  is  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  field  of  work— an 
orientation,  so  to  speak.  The  writer,  Pro- 
fessor Wallin,  adds  some  personal  ob- 
servations of  how  a  polluted  atmosphere 
affects  him.  He  says: 

"The  writer  of  this  essay  has  now 
lived  in  Pittsburgh  somewhat  over  a 
year  and  has  experienced  during  this 
time  a  marked  distaste  or  disinclination 
to  engage  in  productive  authorship. 
Clear,  trenchant,  reflective  thinking 
seems  to  have  been  more  difficult;  and 
the  attempt  to  write  concisely,  incisive- 
ly and  perspicuously  has  seemed  more 
labored.  Is  it  possible  that  the  low  es- 
teem in  which  Pittsburgh  is  held  in  the 
world  of  productive  scholarship — a  mat- 
ter of  occasional  remark  among  medi- 
cal men  and  other  scientists — is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  which  its  scientists 
must  breathe  is  polluted  and  poisoned 
by  smoke?" 

He,  of  course,  realizes  that  there  are 
other  contributory  factors;  but  in  a 
smoky  city,  smoke  is  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered the  prime  factor.  Today  wr 
hear  much  about  efficiency  and  indus 
trial  efficiency,  and  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  air  conditions  under 
which  men  work.  This  is  a  wide  field 
for  the  investigator,  the  collector  of 
original  data.  Their  proper  interpreta 
tion  is  in  itself  a  problem. 

Tun  SURVEY,  March   IS.   l»is 
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WHAT    SMOKE    DOES    TO    THE    ATMOSPHERE    ABOrSBl'lTTSBURGH 


The  literary  aspects  of  polluted  air 
are  referred  to,  including  quotations 
from  poets,  and  other  individuals  who 
react  acutely  to  bad  air. 

The  aesthetic  aspects  of  smoke  pollu- 
tion are  also  briefly  considered.  Where 
everything  is  black  and  grimy,  aesthetics 
are  usually  at  low  ebb. 

Bulletin  4  presents  the  economic  cost 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  to  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  often  said  that  to  convince  the 
American  people  of  injurious  effects  you 
must  show  them  how  they  affect  the 
pocket-book. 

The  cost  of  smoke  to  Pittsburgh,  as 
shown  by  J.  J.  O'Conner,  Jr.,  the  eco- 
nomist of  the  staff,  is  enormous.  It 
falls  on  every  individual,  on  every 
business,  and  on  every  department  of 
the  city.  The  mere  effort  to  keep  one- 
self clean  is  expensive;  and  the  loss  to 
stores,  public  buildings,  libraries,  hotels, 
etc.,  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  at 
about  ten  million  dollars  a  year  for 
Pittsburgh  alone. 

Although  a  smoky  city  may  attract 
industries  that  can  thrive  in  smoky  air, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  re- 
quire clean  air  and  an  abundance  of  sun- 
light, are  often  driven  out;  and  cer- 
tainly no  new  ventures  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  attracted. 

In  bulletin  5,  the  meteorological  as- 
pects of  the  smoke  problem  are  discuss- 
ed. This  bulletin  like  the  last  is  full 
of  figures  and  statistics.  Part  I  sums 
up  briefly  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  race,  so  to  speak,  regarding  at- 
mospheric conditions.  Part  II  relates 
to  special  observations  made  at  Pitts- 
burgh, where  the  limit  of  visibility  in 
the  city  on  account  of  smoke  is  reduced 
to  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  open  country, 
and  active  sunlight  is  reduced  one-half. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  said  that  per- 
haps the  term,  smog,  should  be  more 
generally  used  for  the  black  clouds  that 
overhang  cities,  composed  of  smoke, 
dust,  and  fog.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  climate:  a 


natural   one   out   of  doors,   and  an 
ficial  one,  in  which  we  spend  so  mu< 
our  time,  indoors.     The  tidy  housqHife 
usually  keeps  doors  and  windows 
ly   closed   to   exclude   soot   and   c 
That  means  re-breathing  air. 

Bulletin  6  contains  papers  on  th«p|f- 
fect  of  smoke  on  building  materials.  ' 
what   extent   and   how   does  smoke 
eluding   fumes,   of  course,   affect  b 
ing    material — stone,    metal,    paint, 
even  glass  ?     This  is  a  subject  that 
be    studied    experimentally    and   defi 
conclusions    reached.      The    combust 
of    coal    gives    off    sulphur    compou 
notably    sulphuric   acid,    and    this    is 
important  factor  in  the  smoke  probl 
Some  valuable  experimental  work  is 
ing  carried  on. 

Bulletin  7  presents   the  effect  of 
soot  in  smoke  on  vegetation.    Smoke 
an    injurious,    stunting,    destructive 
feet    on    plants,    especially    trees.      J 
why  plants  become  sick  and  die  is  to 
determined     experimentally ;     that     tl 
breathing    pores    become    clogged    is 
foregone  conclusion. 

One  may  ask,  If  smoky  air  kills  tree 
how  long  will  human  life  itself  last  u 
c!cr   such   abnormal   air   conditions? 
is   an   easy   matter   to   experiment   wit 
plants    or    trees,    but   no   direct    exper 
merits   can   be  made   on   human   being: 
But  '••  many     experiment     unconsciousl 
when  they  work  under  smoky  air  condi^j;, 
tions;  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  ob  " 
serve1  what   is  taking  place. 

After  all,  it   is  a  difficult  matter   fo 
solution ;  for  human  beings  are  not  fixe 
to  the  soil,  and  when  ill  health  or  sick 
ness  overtakes  them  they  move  to  an|>' 
other  locality.    If  a  workman  is  sick  ami 
can   not   pay   his     rent,     he   is   usually!'; 
evicted,    and    another     takes   his   placet-:- 
The   superficial   observer  who  does   na|jj 
take    into    consideration    this    moviiiir- 
about,  gets  a  very  erroneous  conception 
of  the  influence  of  unsanitary  life  con%\ 
ditions.     City  mortality  statistics  do  no|5 
tell  the  whole  truth. 


Bulletin '8,  some  engineering  phases  of 
Pittsburgh's  smoke  problem,  is  concern- 
ed in  one-half  with  showing  the  evil 
effects  of  smoke  (like  part  of  all  the 
others),  and  the  other  half  points  out 
how  smoke  is  to  be  prevented.  To  the 
general  reader,  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  important  of  all  the  bulletins. 
Its  five  papers  or  parts  are : 

1.  The  history  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
and  of  smoke  abatement  in   Pittsburgh 
(referred  to  above). 

2.  Evidences  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Illustrated  by  a  series  of  contrast  views : 
Pittsburgh  on  clear  days  and  on  smoky 
days  [see  cuts  on  this  page].  The  views 
show    the    smoke    nuisance    beyond    the 
power  of  any  description.     The  annual 
soot-fall    in    the    city    is    enormous, — in 
places   as   high   as   1,950  tons   a   square 
mile. 

3.  The    contributing   causes    of    the 
smoke  nuisance.     A  number  of   factors 
are  considered : 

Pittsburgh,  being  in  the  center  of 
the  bituminous  coal  fields,  has  a  cheap 
fuel  supply; 

The  composition  of  the  coal  is  such 
that  it  readily  gives  off  smoke  unless 
burned  with  care  in  properly  con- 
structed furnaces; 

Large  industries,  requiring  an  en- 
ormous amount  of  coal ; 

The    topography   of   the   city,   in   a 
valley   where   smoke   can   not    readily 
blow  away ; 
Finally,  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

4.  The  sources  of  smoke  in  the  city 
and   district  of  Pittsburgh: 

Smoke  of  the  business  section,  whicli 
could  be  largely  eliminated  by  cen- 
tral heating  plants  with  proper  fur- 
naces; 

Manufacturing  plants,  particularly 
the  older  ones  in  or  very  near  the 
heart  of  the  city ; 

Special    furnaces   which   in    addition 
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to  more  or  less  smoke  give  off  much 
dust; 

The  railroads  give  off  much  smoke, 
and  in  addition  cinders,  all  aggra- 
vated by  steep  grades  (electrification 
is  the  logical  remedy)  ; 

River  steamboats   add   their   share ; 

The  innumerable  chimneys  of  the 
residence,  district  are  an  important 
factor,  especially  during  the  cold  sea- 
son of  the  year; 

Finally,  there  is  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  smoke  producers,  such  as  munici- 
pal and  contractors'  engines,  tar  and 
asphalt  heaters,  all  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  low  level  at  which  the 
smoke  issues. 

5.  Mechanical  engineering  survey  of 
stationary  plants.  This  is  an  inquiry  re- 
garding the  character  of  plants,  whether 
hand-fired  or  equipped  with  mechanical 
stokers,  these  being  classified  as  fol- 
lows: chain  grate  stokers;  front-feed; 
side  overfeed;  and  underfeed.  All 
these  types  are  illustrated  and  there  are 
many  analytical  tables.  Two  statements 
from  this  bulletin  should  appear  in  large 
letters : 

"The  non-production  of  smoke  is  the 
only  solution  of  Pittsburgh's  smoke  prob- 
lem." 

"There  is  nothing  impossible  or  won- 
derful about  the  smokeless  combustion 
of  even  Pittsburgh  coal,  provided  the 
proper  methods  are  applied  and  the  or- 
dinary precautions  taken." 

Bulletin  9  is  composed  .of  papers  on 
the  influence  of  smoke  on  health.  To 
what  extent  is  smoke  injurious  to  health 
and  productive  of  ill  health  and  disease? 
This  question  is  important  and  difficult. 

The  lungs  are  the  ventilators  of  the 
body;  their  function  is  to  supply  clean, 
smokeless,  dustless,  and  germless  air  to 
the  tissues  and  organs.  The  working 
capacity  of  the  lungs  in  youth  and  in 
adults  living  in  good  air  is  much  greater 
than  actually  required.  In  bad  air  the 
light  pink  color  gradually  fades,  and 
in  an  old  city  resident  they  may  be 
black  as  coal,  a  state  or  condition  tech- 
nically known  as  anthracosis.  To  what 
extent  does  this  interfere  with  oxygen- 
ation  and  with  vital  activity  generally  ? 
If  the  carbon  or  soot  inhaled  contains 
disease  germs,  is  there  increased  likeli-x 
hood  of  infection  from  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  constant 
and  repeated  infection  under  bad  air 
conditions,  particularly  from  pus-form 
ers;  when  the  inflammatory  process  has 
subsided,  scar  tissue  remains.  The  man 
with  scarred  hands  is  likely  to  have 
scarred  lungs  ajso.  Many  such  men  fail 
at  forty-five  or  fiftv  years.  Many  are 
scarred  only  internally.  Few  reach  the 
proverbial  three-score  years  and  ten : 
very  few  become  centenarians,  with  full 
mental  faculties. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pathologv : 
post  mortem,  and  the  "pathology  of  the 
living."  All  sorts  of  factors  must  be 
considered  in  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
smoke  on  health,  if  only  to  be  ruled 
out.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  because,  as  the  bulletin  edit- 
ors say.  "the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge does  not  admit  of  satisfying  and 
positive  pronouncements  of  the  relation 
of  smoke  to  diseases.  Rut 


every  student  will  likely  agree  with  them 
that  "the  smokier  the  atmosphere,  the 
more  colds  and  bronchitis,  and  the  more 
money  paid  to  doctors." 

It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  any 
community  where  the  smoke  problem 
can  be  studied  most  advantageously,  it 
is  the  Smoky  City,  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  is  fortunate  in  having  at 
its  disposal  a  fund  to  carry  on  the  in- 
vestigations. Future  reports  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest. 

FVB     YEAR    GUARANTEE     FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE  WORK 

"Ix  WAS  a  woman  who  first 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
country  by  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
insane.  It  is  fitting  that  two  American 
women  should  provide  the  means  of 
taking  up  the  work  by  Dorothea  Dix 
where  she  laid  it  down,"  said  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon  in  his  report  to  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
referring  to  recent  gifts  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Milbank  Anderson  and  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt. 

These  gifts,  amounting  to  $94,500. 
guarantee  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  for  five 
years.  The  services  of  Dr.  Salmon,  as 
medical  director,  are  contributed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  connection  with  these 
gifts,  that  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
work  in  mental  hygiene  has  been  widely 
stimulated  in  the  past  seven  years  by 
Clifford  W.  Beers'  book.  A  Mi'nd  That 
Found  Itself,  and  that  the  contributions 
of  both  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Van- 


MARCH  REMINDERS 

( l-'i-<nti  the  new  almanacs  of  the  2?cu-  Yin-L- 
and Virginia  Slate  Department* Of  Health 
and  recent  note*.) 

i  Man.  Harrison  Law  effective. 
N.  Y.  State  Health 
Code  regulations  effect- 
ive— nuisances;  spitting 
in  public  places;  use  of 
common  towels  and 
drinking-cups ;  cleanli- 
ness of  barber  and  mani- 
cure establishments. 

/?  Sat.  Joseph  Priestley  (dis- 
coverer of  oxygen) 
born,  1733. 

14  Sun.      Paul  Ehrlich  born,  1854. 

16  Tnes.  Lister's  first  paper  on 
antiseptic  surgery,  1718. 

78  Tlnirs.  Lady  Montagu's  son 
"inoculated"  for  small- 
pox, 1718  (one  of  the 
first  in  England). 

21  Sun.  Booker  T.  Washington 
appoints  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  better  Negro 
health  conditions. 

21-27         Negro  Health  Week. 

24  Wed.  Koch  announces  discov- 
ery of  tubercle  bacillus, 
1882. 

26  Fri.  Konrad  Gesner  born, 
1516  (physics  and  bot- 
any, Zurich). 

?o  Tucs.  Ether  first  used  as  an- 
esthetic, 1842. 


derbilt  came  as  a  result  of  reading  it. 

Since"  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee, seven  years  ago,  surveys  of  con- 
ditions among  the  insane  have  been 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  final  result  of  such  surveys  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  constructive  method  of  bet- 
tering conditions.  That  such  studies 
are  needed  is  evident  by  the  findings 
themselves,  which  show  that  in  many 
places  the  insane  are  still  cared  for 
under  conditions  as  bad  as  those  existing 
in  the  time  of  Dorothea  Dix.  Several 
thousand  insane  persons  are  still  con- 
fined in  jails  and  almshonses. 

Another  branch  of  the  committee's 
work  is  the  organization  of  state  so- 
cieties of  mental  hygiene  throughout 
the  country.  Such  agencies  are  already 
at  work  in  seven  states,  and  interested 
groups  of  people  are  preparing  for  or- 
ganization in  twenty  other  states.  These 
societies  will  carry  out  plans  for  better- 
ing conditions,  and  conduct  actual  work 
for  feeble-minded  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

As  part  of  the  educational  campaign, 
it  is  expected  that  a  quarterly  magazine 
will  be  published  containing  popu- 
lar articles  on  mental  hygiene,  the  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  insane  and  feeble-minded, 
alcoholics,  and  drug  habitues. 

Officers  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  are:  president. 
Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker;  vice-presidents. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch ;  treasurer.  Otto  T.  Bannard ;  ; 
medical  director,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Sal- 
mon ;  secretary.  Clifford  W.  Beers : 
executive  committee,  Dr.  August  Hoch. 
chairman,  Dr.  George  Blumer,  Julia  I  . 
Lathrop,  Dr.  William  Mabon.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Russell,  and  Dr.  Lewellys  V. 
Barker;  Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden.  chair- 
man finance  committee. 
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HEALTH  HAZARD? 


THE  STATE  OF  OHIO  has  reasc 
to  be  proud  of  the  report  just  issued  by 
the  state  Board  of  Health  embodying 
the  results  of  a  two-year  survey  of  "In- 
dustrial Health  Hazards  and  Occupa- 
tional Diseases''  throughout  the  state. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Hayhurst,  who  conducted 
the  survey,  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Illinois  occupational  disease  report, 
published  in  1910,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  books  shows  what  strides  have- 
been  made  in  the  few  years  intervening. 
The  later  report  is  a  practically  com- 
plete description  of  the  industries  of 
Ohio  in  every  aspect  which  could  pos- 
sibly bear  upon  health.  Not  only  light, 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  injurious  dusts 
and  gases,  unguarded  machinery,  an< 
other  obvious  features,  are  considered, 
but  also  such  indirect  factors  as  fatigu* 
from  great  muscular  exertion,  or  fror 
speeding  up,  piece-work,  wages,  and  thi 
relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ploved. 

There  are  few  dangerous  trades  which 
are  not  carried  on  in  Ohio.  In 
two  industries,  pottery  and  rubber,  she 
is  the  leading  state.  This  makes  the  re- 
port a  valuable  reference  book  for  any- 
one who  wishes  to  inquire  into  the 
health  hazards  of  any  particular  occupa- 
tion. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


A 


PLAN  FOR    A  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  CHARTER— 
By  E.  N.  CLOPPER,  NATIONALICHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


Six  YEARS  AGO  the  White  House 
Conference  set  forth  in  a  definite  state- 
ment the  principles  governing  the  care 
of  dependent  children  as  agreed  upon 
by  representative  social  workers.  In  the 
one  department  of  child  welfare  work 
which  it  considered,  its  conclusions 
have  been  of  great  value. 

Later,  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee drafted  a  standard  child  labor 
bill  which  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Laws 
and  has  been  enacted  into  law  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  a  number  of  the 
states. 

Again,  under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Flexner,  a  model  juvenile  court  law  has 
been  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  coun- 
try, having  already  been  adopted  by 
Monroe  County,  New  York,  where 
Rochester  is  situated. 

These  three  efforts  to  standardize 
certain  child  welfare  activities  show 
that  social  workers  have  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram based  upon  accepted  principles, 
whose  adoption  will  result  in  a  greater 
degree  of  uniformity. 

In  our  complex  political  organization, 
with  power  divided  among  nation,  states, 
counties,  townships  and  municipalities, 
with  half  a  hundred  legislatures  and 
hundreds  of  city  councils  constantly 
passing  laws  and  ordinances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  built  up  a  legisla- 
tive structure  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  children  that  exhibits  every  type  of 
mental  architecture,  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern,  and  can  best  be  described 
as  "rambling,"  for  when  one  goes  into 
it  he  can  never  be  certain  where  he  will 
come  out  or  that  he  will  ever  come  out 
at  all. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  in  Memphis  last 
May,  Roger  N.  Baldwin  of  St.  Louis, 
described  as  chaotic  our  present  child 
welfare  legislation  and  urged  the  com- 
pilation of  a  national  children's  charter, 
embodying  all  the  recognized  principles 
of  child-caring,  which  could  be  used  as 
a  guide  by  the  several  states  and  indi- 
viduals generally.  The  need  of  such  a 
;harter  is  admitted  by  others  and  at  the 
recent  conference  on  child  labor  in 
Washington  there  was  a  further  expres- 
sion of  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
clear,  complete  and  well-ordered  pro- 
gram for  child  welfare  in  America. 

In  Ohio  two  years  ago  all  the  state 
laws  affecting  children  were  codified  by 
an  official  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor.  After  suffering  many  amend- 
ments, the  report  of  this  commission  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  and  today 
Ohio  has  the  only  children's  code  in  the 
United  States.  This  marked  the  first 
official  step  taken  in  this  country  toward 


standardizing,  simplifying  and  classify- 
ing child-welfare  laws  by  a  logical  plan. 
The  excellent  example  of  Ohio  should 
be  followed  by  her  sisters.  This  win- 
ter a  similar  commission  submits  its  re- 
port to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 
In  Colorado,  the  proposition  was  before 
the  people  at  the  election  last  Novem- 
ber but  was  defeated. 

So  far  the  practice  in  our  states  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  individual  effort.  A 
society  interested  in  education  has  a 
school  bill  introduced  into  the  General 
Assembly  and  lobbies  actively  for  its 
passage.  Another  association  interested 
in  dependent  children  urges  a  mothers' 
pension  bill.  The  child  labor  committee 
advocates  a  measure  to  protect  children 
from  premature  toil.  But  each  works 
independently  of  the  others  and  ignores 
the  close  relation  that  exists  among  the 
1 1  iff  t-rent  interests  they  seek  to  further. 

In  their  enthusiasm  for  improving  con- 
ditions they  forget  such  elementary  prin- 
ciples as,  for  instance,  that  the  periods 
for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  for 
prohibition  of  child  labor  and  for  public 
relief  of  children  from  want  must  be 
the  same  and  if  one  is  extended  the 
others  must  be  changed  to  correspond. 
This  applies  to  other  branches  of  child- 
welfare  work  with  equal  force  and  shows 
that  co-operation  is  essential  to  effective 
reform.  Because  of  the  absence  of  this 
essential  our  laws  are  in  confusion  and 
our  work  is  seriously  hampered.  It 
would  seem  that  our  social  legislation 
has  been  enacted  in  this  haphazard  way 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  saying, 
"Shall  the  thing  framed  say  of  him  that 
framed  it,  'he  had  no  understanding?'" 

Co-operation  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare activity  can  probably  be  best  pro- 
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moled  through  the  medium  of  a  general 
children's  charter,  for  in  it  there  could 
be  grouped  all  the  recognized  standards 
for  work  in  behalf  of  children,  the 
basic  principles  of  each  department  could 
be  clearly  set  forth,  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  each  general  problem  pre- 
scribed, and  the  relationship  among  all 
the  branches  of  social  work  for  children 
revealed  and  emphasized.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one  and  yet  the  elements  of 
such  a  code  fall  into  relatively  simple- 
groups. 


and  most  important  there  is  the 
group  of  activities  that  might  be  listed 
under  the  heading  "preservation  of  life 
and  health,"  such  as  the  segregation  of 
the  unfit  to  insure  a  reduction  in  the 
birthrate  of  abnormal  children;  the  re- 
quirement of  physical  fitness  of  appli- 
cants for  a  marriage  license;  freedom 
of  mothers  from  toil  before  and  after 
confinement;  insistence  upon  responsi- 
bility for  illegitimacy;  birth  registra- 
tion ;  medical  inspection  of  children  in 
school,  in  institutions  and  at  work  ;  dis- 
trict nursing:  pure  food;  and  suitable 
organization  for  the  administration  and 
control  of  these  functions  by  the  com- 
munity. » 

pHE  second  group  of  activities  might 
be  termed  "protection  from  want, 
abuse  and  crime."  It  would  include  the 
care  of  dependent,  neglected  and  defect- 
ive children;  protection  from  cruelty  and 
premature  toil;  regulation  of  work  con- 
ditions; correction  of  delinquency;  fixing 
the  age  of  consent  ;  the  administration  of 
juvenile  courts  and  probation;  provisions 
for  public  relief;  safeguarding  property 
rights;  protection  from  obscene  litera- 
ture, intoxicants,  tobacco,  drugs,  danger- 
ous weapons,  etc.,  and  the  control  of 
these  functions  by  the  community  wheth- 
er administered  by  public  or  private 
agencies. 

In  the  third  and  final  group  would  be 
found  the  constructive  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  children  under  the  heading 
"education  and  recreation,"  comprising 
provisions  for  schools,  compulsory  at- 
tendance, industrial  training,  vocational 
guidance,  social  centers,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, libraries,  and  their  organization 
and  administration. 

The  administration  of  all  these  func- 
tions, however,  cannot  be  so  clearly  di- 
vided because  the  agency  having  the 
control  of  an  activity  in  one  group  may 
also  have  charge  of  another  in  a  differ- 
ent group.  For  example,  the  public 
school  authorities  enforce  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law  and  also  as  a  rule 
issue  work  permits  to  children  under  the 
child  labor  law.  But  the  organization 
of  state  and  local  machinery  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  branches  of  child 
welfare  work  and  their  inter-relations 
should  be  logically  and  simply  revealed. 
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The  preparation  of  the  Ohio  code  and 
the    fight    for    its    enactment    not    only 
served  to  educate  the  public  in  matters 
of   child   welfare   better   than   anything 
else  that  had  ever  been  attempted  in  that 
state,  but  it  brought  the  social  workers 
together   on   a   broad   platform   because 
every  individual  and  society  engaged  in 
child  welfare  work  was  affected  by  itsi 
provisions.     Their   joint   action   on   the) 
general  program,  faulty  though  it  was,j 
has  accomplished  as  much  in  the  way  ofjj 
co-operation  and  broader  vision  on  thej 
part  of  the  workers  as  the  code  itself 
has  achieved   in  the   field  of  legislative 
reform. 

And  now  let  us  have  a  national  chilj 
dren's  charter — not  a  compilation  oj 
rigid  laws  recommended  for  univers 
enactment,  but  a  collection  of  principles, 
a  definition  of  standards  and  a  clear  set) 
ting  forth  of  the  best  methods  to  pursujj 
and  the  best  organization  to  adopt  if 
each  field  of  social  work  for  childreq 
In  this  way  we  shall  promote  a  sar 
solution  of  all  these  related  proble 
upon  the  sound  basis  of  co-operation  ai 
increased  intelligence. 


T 


I  BAM     WORK    IN     VIRGINIA 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— By  H.H.Ha 


THE  TWELFTH  State  Conferenjj 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which 
at     Portsmouth     in     February,     show| 
Virginia  developing  its  social  work  mol 
rapidly    and    more    efficiently   than    aif 
other   southern    state.      Its    progress 
due    largely    tp    the    leadership    of 
Governor  William  H.  Mann ;  Dr.  Jose| 
T.  Mastin,  secretary  of  the  State  Boaj! 
of  Charities  and   Corrections;   and 
William   F.    Drewry,   superintendent 
the   State  Hospital   for  Colored   Insai) 
at  Petersburg.     These  leaders  have  tf 
active   support   of   a   splendid  group 
young  physicians  including  Dr.  Douglg 
S.  Freeman  and  Dr.  R.   K.   Flannagl 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  L.  " 
Royster    of    Norfolk    and    Dr.    W.    K. 
Foster  of  Roanoke.     A   group  of   fij^ 
women  have  contributed  their  share,  'j 
The  most  unique  feature  of  the  state 
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Bonference  is  the  share  taken  by  colored 
Delegates.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Ports- 
jjnouth  whites  and  Negroes  were  present 
Sn  about  equal  numbers.  On  Sunday 
flight  about  one  thousand  Negroes  packed 
ithe  largest  Negro  church  in  Portsmouth 
land  were  addressed  by  white  and  colored 
[speakers.  The  general  meetings  of  the 
j  conference  were  held  in  the  Court  Street 
f  Baptist  Church,  where  white  and  colored 
1  delegates  met  apparently  on  common 
ground. 

Major  R.  R.  Moton,  the  well-known 
representative  of  Harripton  Institute, 
gave  a  heart-to-heart  talk  to  the  white 
delegates.  He  said :  "You  white  men 
do  not  know  how  the  Negro  thinks  nor 
how  he  feels.  You  think  that  you  do, 
but  you  don't."  And  then  he  proceeded 
to  set  forth  to  them  the -inward  work- 
ings of  the  Negro  mind  in  a  most  illu- 
minating fashion.  He  said : 

"People  think  that  the  Negroes  favor 
mixed  marriages.  Not  so'!  We  are  as 
much  opposed  to  them  as  you  are.  But 
we  are  opposed  to  segregation  because 
it  means  that  the  Negro  gets  inferior 
opportunities  and  inferior  'accommoda- 
tions; and  it  means  further  a  declara- 
tion of  the  inferiority  of  the  Negro. 
We  admit  that  the  Negro  is  inferior  in 
present  attainment,  but  we  do  not  admit 
that  he  is  inferior  in  possibilities.  Fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  where  we  were  fifty  years  ago. 
Who  knows  what  we  may  accomplish  in 
fifteen  hundred  years?" 

Major  Moton  discussed  with  good- 
nature, but  with  plainness,  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  Negro  suffers. 
The  announcement  of  the  opening  of 
the  Industrial  Home  School  for  Way- 
ward Colored  Girls,  near  Richmond, 
was  received  with  interest.  The  State 
Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs 
raised  $5,000  among  the  Negroes  and 
$2,000  among  their  white  friends  for 
the  site.  The  legislature  appropriated 
$6,000  for  buildings  and  maintenance, 
and  the  women  are  now  raising  money 
to  erect  a  cottage  to  cost  $10,000,  after 
plans  of  admirable  design  made  by  a 
graduate  of  Hampton  Institute. 


The 
Junior  Police 

of 

New  York 

City 


4^T^  OLKS     have     the     idea     we're 

JL     rearing  a  bunch  of  toughs  and 

gunmen  down  here  on. the  East 

Side.      We    got   to    show    them   they're 

wrong."     This  is  why  Captain  John  F. 

Sweeney  of  the  fifteenth  police  precinct, 

New  York  city,  has  organized  the  "Kid 

Cops"   in   the  most  congested   tenement 

district  in  the  world. 

Captain  Sweeney  knows  the  East  Side- 
and  East  Side  youngsters.  For  twenty- 
nine  years  he  has  watched  the  mimic 
warfare  between  boys  who  shoot  craps 
on  the  sly  and  police  trying  to  catch 
fellows  throwing  craps ;  between  gangs 
building  bonfires  on  the  pavement  and 
policemen  scattering  the  gangs;  between 
small  boys  playing  baseball  in  a  seething 
street  and  policemen  stopping  the  game. 

Captain  Sweeney  thinks  it  high  time 
these  old  enemies  understood  each  other. 
He  wants  boys  to  find  out  that  police- 
men were  not  created  to  chase  young- 
sters; his  own  patrolmen  to  learn  that 
small  boys  were  not  born  to  pester  the 
police,  and  people  in  general  to  know 
what  a  fine  lot  of  citizens  in  the  mak- 
ing are  growing  up  in  these  crowded 
tenement  homes. 

So  he  has  recruited  the  Junior  Police 
force,  and  Police  Commissioner  Arthur 
Woods  has  given  sanction  to  this  latest 
effort  in  line  with  his  own  plans  for  pre- 
venting as  well  as  punishing  crime. 
"Cheesit,  the  cop"  may  yet  slip  from 
the  vocabulary  of  the  East  Side. 


CAPTAIN 

JOHN    F.    SWEENEY 

"COMMISSIONER" 

OF  THE  KID 

COPS 


Just  as  a  police  district  is  divided 
into  precincts,  so  the  fifteenth  precinct, 
stretching  from  Rivington  Street  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fourth  Avenue 
to  Avenue  B,  has  been  sliced  into  twelve 
zones  under  supervision  of  the  Junior 
Police.  Each  zone  is  in  charge  of  a 
captain  appointed  by  Captain  (Commis- 
sioner) Sweeney.  The  captains  choose 
their  own  officers,  a  lieutenant  and  two 
sergeants,  and  a  squad  of  twenty-one 
patrolmen  is  selected  from  applicants. 
There  are  now  about  three  hundred  on 
the  force,  and  as  these  prove  their  effi- 
ciency the  number  will  gradually  be  in- 
creased from  the  two  hundred  or  more 
names  on  the  waiting  list. 

Each  member  is  required  to  pass  a 
physical  examination  and  to  learn  the 
pledge  of  the  Junior  Police  before  his 
application  for  membership  is  consid- 
ered. These  tests  passed,  he  may  become 
the  proud  owner  of  a  nickel  badge  with 
his  number  in  the  force  upon  it. 

The  pledge  is:  "I  promise  on  my 
honor  to  do  my  duty  to  God,  to  my 
country,  and  to  obey  the  law ;  to  obey  the 
motto  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Junior  Police  Force  of  the  city  of 
New  York;  to  keep  and  never  misuse 
my  Junior  Police  badge,  and  to  surren- 
der it  upon  demand  to  the  chief  of  the 
Junior  Police." 

Daily  reports  of  work  done  or  "tips" 
to  the  senior  force  are  dropped  for 
Captain  Sweeney  in  a  report  box  at  the 


Boys'  Club  on  Avenue  A  and  Tenth 
Street,  and  superior  officers  meet  with 
their  chief  every  Tuesday  night.  At 
these  meetings  the  boys  are  made 
familiar  with  the  municipal  ordinances 
regarding  cleanliness  of  streets,  fire  pre- 
vention, etc.,  as  well  as  the  duties  and 
organization  of  the  New  York  city 
police.  Public  school  No.  63  has  pro- 
vided a  drill  room  and  drill  masters  for 
the  squad  twice  a  week  and  the  junior 
officers  may  give  drills  themselves  at 
the  school  every  day. 

These  youthful  "guardians  of  the 
peace"  are  trying  to  teach  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  to  the  young  and 
old  of  the  East  Side.  They  help  keep 
streets  clean,  fire-escapes  cleared,  garb- 
age cans  in  proper  condition.  Their  list 
of  duties  reads:  "Make  special  effort 
to  perform  [such]  duties  at  your  own 
homes.  See  that  your  parents  and  re- 
latives do  not  violate  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances." 

Besides  this  effort  to  quicken  health 
and  safety  on  the  East  Side  the  Junior 
Police  are  the  sworn  foes  of  crap-shoot- 
ing, swearing,  chalking  sidewalks,  bon- 
fire building,  and  cigarette  smoking  by 
minors.  "For  instance,"  points  out  Cap- 
tain Sweeney,  "since  the  force  was 
formed,  we  have  had  few  complaints 
about  street  bonfires,  whereas  we  used 
to  have  a  hundred  a  night  sometimes. 
We  expect  to  save  the  city  thousands 
of  dollars  in  asphalt." 

The  "Kid  Cops"  avoid  bullying  and 
being  bullied  in  enforcing  the  law.  They 
carry  no  billies,  and  boast  no  "strong 
arm  squad."  If  they  can't  gain  their 
purpose  by  being  "polite"  and  "helpful" 
in  accordance  with  their  motto,  they  re- 
nort  to  the  senior  force.  They  are  in- 
structed to  call  the  regulars  when  older 
boys  are  causing  trouble.  "Squealing" 
has  become  the  virtue  of  "loyalty  to  the 
force." 

"There's  just  one  trouble  with  the 
juniors,"  sighed  Captain  Sweeney,  "they 
all  want  to  be  detectives.  They  want 
to  ferret  out  plots  just  like  the  fellow 
who  slinked  into  my  office  the  other  day 
with  something  bundled  up  under  his 


coat  and  a  mysterious  whisper.  It  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  diagram  of  a  candy  shop 
where  trap-doors  in  the  floor  made  him 
suspect  a  band  of  thieves.  We  have  to 
discourage  this  sleuthing.  This  force  is 
going  to  make  the  East  Side  clean  as  a 
whistle  and  a  healthier  place  for  the 
kids,  but  if  you  haven't  sense  you  can 
always  carry  a  good  thing  too  far." 
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HO  SHALL  CONTROL  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ? 

ILLINOIS  CONTINUES  to  be  one 
of  the  main  "theaters  of  war"  for  vo- 
cational education.  There  more  inten- 
sely than  elsewhere  the  question  has 
been  debated  whether  the  control  of  such 
education  shall  be  vested  in  the  public 
school  system,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
placed* in  the  hands  of  separate  admin- 
istrative forces. 

It  was  this  question  that  occupied  the 
time  of  the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Associa- 
ion  of  the  Middle  West.  Lined  up 
in  favor  of  the  dual  system,  or  system 
of  separate  control,  in  Illinois,  are  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, the  Hamilton  Club  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce.  Social  workers,  or- 
ganized labor,  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sion are  in  the  main  in  favor  of  unit 
control.  The  conference  took  no  vote 
on  the  question. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  director  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Division  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education, 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  unit  sys- 
tem, advocating  a  simple  law  that  would 
leave  details  of  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrators.  Pro- 
fessor Roman,  of  Syracuse  University, 
devoted  himself  to  attacking  interpre- 
tations of  the  German  system  put  forth 
during  the  past  five  years  by  Edwin  G. 
Cooley,  advocate  of  the  dual  system. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Albert  G.  Bauersfeld,  of  the 
Technical  High  School,  is  secretary. 
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HE    OREGON    MINIMUM 
BIENNIAL  REPORT 


WAGE    AT    WORK:     FIRST 


As  THE  FIRST  public  record  of 
the  acts  of  a  commission  charged  with 
setting  a  minimum  wage  for  working 
women  and  minors,  the  first  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion of  Oregon  gives  the  step-by-step 
process  necessary  to  formulate  rulings 
that  may  raise  the  standards  of  indus- 
try for  women  in  factories,  mercantile 
establishments  and  offices,  both  in  cities 
and  in  rural  districts.  The  constitution- 
ality of  these  rulings  affecting  wages 
has  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port does  not  attempt  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  Oregon 
statute  of  1913  under  which  the  com- 
mission was  created. 

The  Commission's  first  important  de- 
cision was  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for 
girls  between  16  and  18  at  $1  a  day  in 
all  industries  except  as  otherwise  ar- 
ranged by  the  commission  in  the  cases  of 
apprentices  and  learners,  and  to  set  the 
minimum  hours  of  work  for  such  minors 
as  not  more  than  eight  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  in  any  one  day  and  not  more 
than  fifty  hours  in  any  one  week  and 
not  after  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  at 
night.  Since  the  commission  is  em- 
powered to  make  rulings  about  minors 
without  recommendations  from  aT  formal 
conference,  these  determinations  were 
settled  after  a  public  hearing. 

-Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  conferences  representing  employers, 
employes  and  the  public  were  called  to 
consider  the  employment  of  women  in 
manufacturing  establishments  and  in  re- 
tail stores  in  Portland.  Questions  were 
submitted  to  the  conferences  by  the  com- 
mission regarding  the  cost  of  "frugal 
but  decent  condition  of  living  in  Port- 
land" ;  the  maximum  daily  hours  of 
work  consistent  with  the  health  and  effi- 
ciency of  women  employes,  the  length 
of  lunch  period  demanded  by  the  hy- 
gienic needs  of  women  factory  workers 
and  the  results'  of  night  work  on  women. 

The  conference  on  factory  workers 
reported  that  "in  establishing  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  women  workers  in  fac- 
tories, consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  character  of  the  occupation,  and  to 
the  permanence  of  the  employment ;  con- 
sequently each  industry  should  be  con- 
sidered by  itself.  It  is  apparent  how- 
ever, that  there  must  be  a  minimum 
below  which  it  is  unwise  for  society  as 
a  whole  to  permit  its  workers  to  be  em- 
ployed." 


Thereupon  the  conference  recom- 
mended that  hours  of  work  be  limited  to 
nine  a  day  and  fifty-four  a  week,  that 
the  lunch  period  be  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  and  that  a  standard 
minimum  wage  of  $8.64  a  week  for 
factory  women  in  Portland  be  adopted. 
The  question  of  wages  for  learners  and 
period  of  apprenticeship  were  left  for 
further  consideration,  although  a  mini- 
mum of  $1  a  day  for  all  apprentices  was 
recommended. 

Similarly,  the  conference  on  mercantile 
establishments  in  Portland  submitted 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  $9.25  a  week 
be  established  for  adult  women  clerks 
who  are  not  apprentices,  that  maximum 
hours  of  work  be  fixed  at  eight  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  a  day  and  fifty  hours 
a  week  and  that  work  after  6  p.m.  be 
prohibited. 

After  public  hearings,  rulings  were 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  conferences.  Those 
on  factories  became  effective  November 
10,  1913  and  those  on  retail  stores  Nov- 
ember 23,  1913. 

In  practically  all  states  women  office 
employes  are  at  the  mercy  of  scrupulous 
or  unscrupulous  employers,  but  in  Port- 
land, after  consideration  at  a  conference 
and  a  public  hearing,  wages  of  steno- 
graphers, bookkeepers,  typists,  cashiers 
and  all  kinds  of  clerical  workers  were 
fixed  at  not  less  than  a  rate  of  $40  a 
month,  and  their  hours  have  been  limited 
to  51  in  any  one  week. 

Pending  special  investigations  and  rul- 
ings on  industries  located  outside  Port- 
land and  wishing  to  establish  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  which  would 
put  all  industries  in  the  small  towns  of 
the  state  on  an  equal  footing,  the  com- 
mission organized  a  conference  familiarly 
known  as  the  "statewide"  conference. 
Temporary  rulings  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  conference  went  into 
effect  February  7,  1914.  They  place 
$8.25  as  the  minimum  wage  for  all  in- 
dustries not  otherwise  regulated  by 
orders  of  the  commission,  and  54  as  the 
maximum  weekly  hours  of  work.  They 
also  prohibit  night  work  after  8.30  p.  m. 
(except  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
operators  and  confectionery,  restaurant 
and  hotel  workers)  and  limit  the  em- 
ployment of  adults  as  learners,  who  may 
teceive  $6  a  week,  to  one  year. 

The  industries  into  which  the  com- 
mission has  made  investigation  but  for 
which  orders  have  not  yet  been  promul- 
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gated   are  the  canning  industry    in   the 
state  and  laundry  work  in  Portland. 

A  conference  on  the  canning  industry 
has  already  recommended  a  minimum 
wage  of  $8.64  for  workers  in  Portland 
and  $8.25  for  workers  outside  Portland, 
or  piece  rates  adjusted  to  this  regulation, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  learners  ami 
apprentices,  aged  and  infirm  who  may 
he  paid  a  minimum  of  S6  a  week  may 
not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  adult 
women  employed.  A  54-hour  week  has 
been  urged  with  the  exemption  that,  for 
not  more  than  four  weeks  each  year. 
adult  women  may  be  employed  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  provided  that  for  all 
time  of  employment  exceeding  54  hours 
a  week  and  less  than  60  hours  a  week 
wages  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  exceeding 
by  not  less  than  50  per  cent  the  regular 
minimum  wage,  whether  by  piece  or  tim 
rate. 

A  report  on  the  findings  of  the  laund 
inquiry  in  Portland  is  published  simul- 
taneously with  the  biennial  report. 

In  regard  to  wages,  the  study  shows/ 
that  among  726  women  who  had  worked  ; 
from  four  to  six  days  a  week,  29  per), 
cent   were    earning   under   $8   a   week : 
54.6  per  cent  under  $9  a  week  and  31.6J 
per   cent   over   $10  a   week.     That   the! 
exact  wages    of    the    54    per  cent   fell 
notably   below   $9   is   evidenced   by    the| 
fact  that  among  those  in  the  $8  to  $8.9° 
group  only  16  workers  out  of  180  aver-: 
aged  as  much  as  $8.41. 

Furthermore,  the  report  points  out 
that  not  the  work  only,  but  work  com- 
bined with  excessive  heat  and  great  hu- 
midity, undoubtedly  requires  more  time 
and  care  and  expense  for  recuperation 
from  it  than  does  other  work.  Unem- 
ployment occurs  every  week  for  the  ma- 
jority of  workers  and  so  continually 
curtails  wages.  Nearly  all  lose  ai 
least  one  half  day's  work  and  wages  an* 
many  lose  more.  Of  the  754  whose 
hours  for  one  week  were  compared,  18.4 
per  cent  work  less  than  45  hours  a 
week,  45.5  per  cent  work  less  than  fifty 
hours,  and  53.7  per  cent  work  from  50 
to  54  hours. 

In     view     of     the     fact     that 
a      week      is      the      minimum      wagej 
for       experienced       women       employe.' 
in  factories,  "it  would  seem,"  states  tin- 
report,    "that    the    work    should    be    ar-< 
ranged  so  that  the  workers  could  be  em- 
ployed  longer    each    week    or    that    the 
rates  per  hour  should  be  raised  to  brii: 
the  average  wages  a  week  nearer  a 
ing  standard." 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara  is  chairman 
the  Industrial  \Velfare  Commission. 
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F  WAGE-EARNERS   KEPT    ACCOUNTS    LIKE    BUSINESS 
CONCERNS-By  SCOTT  NEARING 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  AMERICAN  vvorkingman  who 
is  struggling  to  support  a  family  on  a 
wage  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day, 
might  glean  a  great  deal  of  useful 
knowledge  by  comparing  his  method  of 
accounting  with  that  of  anv  well-man- 
aged modern  business. 

The  American  employer  who  talks 
confidently  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
wage  paid  to  the  "average"  wage-earn- 
er  would  bite  his  tongue  for  shame  if 
he  had  analyzed  the  workers'  earnings 
and  expenditures  in  terms  of  up-to-date 
business  practice.  The  truth  of  these 
statements  will  appear  from  a  compari- 

'son  of  the  financial  operations  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  of  an  ordinary  working- 
man's  family. 

Business  accounting  has_been  reduced 

;  to  a  rather  definite  form.  'The  detail  of 
practice  varies  from  one  industry  to  an- 
iither.  In  general  terms,  however,  the 

'following  formula  holds : 

1.  The    total    returns    from    receipts, 
sales,  or  earnings  are  called  "gross  re- 
ceipts." 

2.  From  gross  receipts,  the  account- 
ant deducts  the  operating  expenses,   or 
up-keep  charges, — raw  materials,  wages, 
and  the  like.    Under  this  head  falls  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  carrying  on  a  busi- 

piess.     The  remainder  is  net  earnings. 

3.  Gross   income  is   the  sum   of   net 
earnings  and  incidental  income.     From 
gross  income,  interest,  depreciation,  and 
taxes    are    subtracted,    leaving    net    in- 
come. 

4.  Net  income,  minus  dividends  and 
special  appropriations,  equals  surplus,  or 
unapportioned  income. 

The  statement  may  seem  involved  to 
the  uninitiated.  In  reality,  it  is  quite 
simple,  as  appears  when  the  principle 
is  applied  to  the  accounting  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  year 
1910.1  a  brief  of  which  follows: 

Gross    Receipts    $703,961,424.41 

Subtract  operating  charges 
(up-keep)  and  there  re- 
mains 

Net  Earnings 150,735,749.96 

Subtract  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, and  sinking-fund 
charges,  and  there  remains 

Net  Income 87,407,184.82 

Subtract  dividends,  there 
remains 

Surplus    Net   Income    36,772,382.82 

Subtract  appropriations  for 
additional     property,    new 
plants  and  construction  and        • 
mining  royalties,  and  there 
remains 

Balance  of  Surplus 10,772,382.82 

Add  undivided  surplus  De- 
cember 3,  1910,  and  there 
is 

JTotal  Surplus :     105,438,718.67 

These  figures  show  that  after  the  run- 
ling  expenses  of  the  steel  business  were 
^aid,  a  fifth  of  the  total  receipts  for  the 
Jear  remained.  These  were  applied  to 
depreciation,  interest,  dividends,  and 

'Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions on  the  Steel  Industry,  Washington. 
»11.  Part  I,  pp.  330-332. 


surplus.  Meanwhile,  the  company  was 
carrying  a  comfortable  surplus  of  a  hun- 
dred millions. 

Apply  this  principle  of  business  ac- 
counting to  the  family  of  an  ordinary 
wage-earner.  On  page  70  of  Chapin's 
study  of  The  Standard  of  Living  in  New- 
York  City,  certain  facts  appear  for  the 
families  that  were  receiving  a  "fair" 
wage  ($800  to  $900  per  year)  : 

Gross  Receipts  $846.20 

(Total  average  income  per  family) 

Operating  Expenses 804.26 

(Up-keep) 

Net  Earnings  42.00 

The  up-keep  of  the  family  (food, 
clothes,  shelter,  and  medicines)  absorbs 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  The 
remaining  $42  must  cover  : 

1.  Depreciation.     First  on  the  furni- 
ture and  other  property  of  the   family. 
Second,    on    the    earning-power    of    the 
bread-winner.         Corporations       charge 
"amortization"    against    mining    proper- 
ties.    The  earning-power  of  the  bread- 
winner fails  sooner  or  later  no  less  sure- 
ly than  the  producing  power  of  a  mine. 
In  some  trades    (white  lead,   structural 
iron,  and  other  high-risk  industries)  the 
depreciation  is  rapid.     In  any  case,  the 
depreciation  charge  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  lost  earning-power,  an3 
to  protect  against  hardship  in  old  age. 

2.  Interest.     The  capitalist   demands 
an  interest  return  because  he  invests  in 
a  business.       The     worker     invests  his 
time,  energy,  and  all  of  his  income  in 
his  family.     He,  himself,  represents  an 
outlay    for   up-bringing,    education,    and 
the   like,   on   which   he   may   justly   de- 
mand an  interest  return. 

3.  Dividends.    The  investor  demands 
dividends  because   of  the   risk   involved 
in  an  investment.    The  worker  who  has 
married  and  brought  a  family  into  the 
world  on  the  present  wage-scale,  runs  as 
great  a  risk  as  any  man  might  conceive 
of. 

4.  Surplus.     There   should   be    some- 
thing laid     by     for     future  exigencies. 

Those  four  requirements  are  to  be  cov- 
ered, in  this  case,  by  $42  for  a  family 
of  five  people.  There  is  room  for  nei- 
ther stock-watering,  nor  any  other  form 
of  high  finance.  The  worker  may  not 
pay  interest  or  depreciation.  Neither 
may  he  declare  dividends.  His  funds 
are  far  too  restricted  to  allow  for  such 
unessentials. 

Furthermore,  the  above  figures  apply 
to  incomes  of  $2.50  to  $3  a  working- 
day.  Probably  three-quarters  of  the 
adult  male  workers  in  American  indus- 
try are  paid  less  than  that  amount. 

Here  and  there  talk  is  rife  about 
"high"  wages.  The  various  studies  of 
American  industrial  centers  have  placed 
the  cost  of  decent  living  for  a  man, 
wife,  and  three  small  children  at  from 
$750  to  $1,000.  This  cost  is  a  bare  up- 
keep cost,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
adult  male  wage-earners  do  not  receive 
even  that.  Beyond  it  are  changes  made 
by  every  legitimate  business  for  de- 


preciation, interest,  dividends,  and  sur- 
plus, which  the  receipts  of  the  wage- 
earner  will  not  even  approach. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  great  body  of 
male  American  wage-earners  receive  no 
"income."  They  receive  a  wage  which 
provides  bare  family  up-keep.  In  their 
accounts  are  no  mention  of  those  stabil- 
izing and  regulative  charges  which  mod- 
ern business  men  have  learned  to  de- 
mand as  a  right, — depreciation,  interest, 
and  dividends.  Were  the  workers  to 
make  a  study  of  business  book-keeping 
and  to  apply  the  result  of  their  knowl- 
edge to  their  own  family  affairs,  they 
would  find  that  a  great  majority  of 
their  family  accounts  would  show  an 
annual  net  loss  or  deficit.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  accounts  would  show  a 
net  surplus  after  deducting  legitimate 
fixed  business  charges.  The  business 
man  receives  "income"  after  he  has  met 
his  running  expenses  and  paid  his  fixed 
charges.  The  ordinary  worker,  with  a 
family,  makes,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  bare  running  expenses. 

Each  increment  of  intelligence  among 
the  workers  brings  one  step  nearer  the 
day  when  they  will  place  their  budgets 
on  a  scientific  basis.  Each  advance  step 
presses  toward  a  standard  of  return  for 
labor  at  least  as  stable  and  soundly 
based  as  that  now  secured  on  capital. 

\  CERTIFICATE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
f\  SOLVENCY 

ACCORDING  TO  Robert  G.  Valen- 
tine, "industrial  counselor"  of  Boston, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  says  the  Iron 
Age,  when  bankers  will  demand  from  in- 
dustries a  "certificate  of  industrial 
health"  in  addition  to  certificates  of 
financial  stability  and  satisfactory  equip- 
ment. 

Such  a  certificate  of  industrial  sol- 
vency might  read,  he  suggests,  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

"We  have  investigated  the  condition 
of  the  XYZ  Company,  first,  as  to  the 
fundamental  social  forces  at  work ;  sec- 
ond, as  to  the  personnel  of  the  factory, 
covering  the  methods  of  selection  and 
the  development  of  the  workers;  third, 
as  to  rates  of  wages  and  methods  of 
proportioning  them;  fourth,  as  to  the 
attitude  toward  labor  unions,  and  fifth, 
as  to  the  company's  attitude  toward 
labor  laws  and  safety,  sanitation,  health 
and  regularity  of  employment ;  and  we 
find  that  the  company  is  giving  consid- 
erable attention  to  human  relations  and 
is  not  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  dis- 
satisfaction costs." 

In  making  an  industrial  audit,  as  ne 
would  style  it,  he  would  first  analyze  the 
organization,  and  if,  for  example,  noth- 
ing was  done  toward  promoting  self- 
government  among  the  employes,  he 
would  grant  no  certificate  against  labor 
troubles. 

So  far  as  the  union  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Valentine  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
a  preferential  shop  and  a  minimum  wage 
based  on  the  union  scale.  If  on  account 
of  business  depression  the  company 
could  not  maintain  such  wages,  he  would 
declare  the  firm  industrially  insolvent. 
just  as  it  would  be  financially  insolvent 
if  it  defaulted  on  paying  interest  on 
bonds, 
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[Three  reviews  by  Henry  W.  Thurston] 

This  book  speaks 
with  the  authority 
that  comes  only  from  a 
first  hand  and  expert 
study  of  the  facts  on 
which  its  discussions 
and  judgments  are 
based.  Mr.  Flexner  is 
an  able  lawyer,  who, 
besides  his  expert 
familiarity  with  the 
whole  body  of  juven- 
ile court  legislation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
has  special  qualifications  to  speak  on 
juvenile  court  matters. 

He  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  an  advisory  committee  of  citizens  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  under  whose  advice  the 
juvenile  court  law  and  probation  in 
Kentucky  were  worked  out.  Further,  he 
has  in  the  past  fifteen  years  visited  and 
studied  intensively,  and  in  some  cases 
repeatedly,  the  actual  workings  of  most 
of  the  leading  juvenile  courts  of  the 
United  States;  and  has  helped  to  draw 
up  juvenile  court  laws  in  states  like  Il- 
linois, New  York,  Missouri,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  position  of  chief 
probation  officer  in  St.  Louis,  developed 
an  organization  of  probation  work 
which,  on  the  side  of  technique  and 
practical  efficiency,  was  at  the  time  he 
left  it  perhaps  the  best  in  any  large  city 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  from  the 
fi^t  also  been  a  keen  observer  and 
student  of  juvenile  court  laws,  organiza- 
tion, and  methods  in  other  places. 

The  authors  have  put  their  best 
thought  into  the  making  of  this  book 
and  the  result  is  that  we  now  have  for 
the  first  time  a  manual  that  covers  all 
the  essential  principles  of  law  and  ad- 
ministrative technique  on  which  the 
American  juvenile  court  and  probation 
method  of  caring  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents rests. 

If  one  were  to  mention  controversial 
points  they  are  of  only  two  kinds :  First. 
matters  of  fundamental  importance  such 
as  that  of  the  jurisdiction  of  juvenile 
courts  in  cases  of  juvenile  dependents. 


and  in  the  cases  of  adults  who  con- 
tribute to  the  neglect  or  delinquency  of 
children.  And  second,  in  trivial  matters 
of  detail  such  as  differences  in  reaching 
a  particular  result  by  one  variety  of 
minor  procedure  and  record-keeping  or 
another.  The  authors  do  not  believe 
that  dependent  children  as  such,  where 
there  is  no  parental  neglect,  even  in  the 
case  of  widows  who  are  to  be  pensioned, 
have  any  place  in  the  juvenile  court. 
On  this  question  there  is  undoubtedly 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  Except  in 
those  cases  of  dependency  where  the  ap- 
pointment or  change  of  a  guardian  is 
necessary  the  reviewer  believes  the  po- 
sition of  the  authors  will  gradually  be 
recognized  as  sound. 

On  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
giving  juvenile  courts  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  adults  in  all  domestic 
relations  cases  in  which  children  are  in- 
volved, and  in  cases  where  adults  con- 
tribute to  the  neglect  and  delinquency  of 
children,  versus  giving  courts  which 
have  such  jurisdiction  over  adults  juris 
diction  over  neglected  and  delinquent 
children  also,  the  distinction  is  more  aca- 
demic than  real.  The  authors  recom- 
mend the  first  procedure  but  do  not  ar- 
gue the  point.  The  essential  thing 
which  they  seek  is  a  jurisdiction  broad 
enough  to  allow  one  and  the  same  judge 
to  handle  the  whole  problem  at  once : 
namely,  that  of  the  neglected  or  delin- 
quent child  and  that  of  the  adults  respon- 
sible therefor. 

Another  matter  of  first  importance  is 
that  of  the  continued  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  over  a  child  who  has  been  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  or  other  agency. 
Shall  the  court  continue  to  have  the 
power,  upon  due  notice  to  the  agency  or 
institution,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of 
the  child's  care  and  condition,  and  into 
the  further  question  of  the  return  of  the 
child  to  his  own  home,  or  of  his  trans- 
fer to  some  other  agency,  or  shall  the 
court  not  have  this  power? 

The  opinion  of  the  authors  is  stated  in 
Section  XXVII  of  a  proposed  model  ju- 
venile court  law,  page  268,  which  be- 
gins thus :  "Any  final  order  or  judg- 
ment made  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
any  such  child  shall  be  subject  to  such 
modification  from  time  to  time  as  the 
court  may  consider  to  be  for  the  welfare 
of  such  child,"  etc. 

Some  institutions  and  agencies  fear 
this  power  and  claim  that  they  are  the 
best  judges  of  when  a  child  should  be 
released  or  transferred  to  another  insti- 
tution. This  problem  is  a  knotty  one 
and  is  by  no  means  solved  as  yet.  It  may 
be  that  it  will  yet  have  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  public  control  over 
releases  and  transfers  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  under  that  authority  which  incor- 
porates the  institution  or  agency  and 
thus  gives  it  the  power  to  care  for  the 
children  of  the  community  as  a  public 
function.  Such  a  solution  might  give 


that  degree  of  control  and  unity,  as  wel 
as  elasticity,  to  the  care  of  children  ii 
institutions  and  with  placing  agencie: 
which  is  desirable,  without  subjectim 
a  particular  institution  receiving  chil 
dren  from  many  courts  of  a  state  to  the 
authority  of  all  those  courts. 

The  book  does  not  discuss  in  detail  tin 
technique  of  the  prosecution  of  adults 
or  that  of  adult  probation.  It  confine? 
itself  consistently  to  the  problems  of  tin 
court  and  the  probation  officer  in  doin.i; 
their  full  duty  by  delinquent  and  neglect- 
ed children.  The  best  ideals  of  the  so- 
called  "case  method"  of  treatment  of  the 
individual  are  clearly  stated  and  every 
step  in  the  technique  is  described.  A 
clear-cut  dividing  line  is  drawn  between 
the  judicial  function  of  the  court  and 
the  function  of  probationary  care,  and 
this  line  of  division  is  further  extended 
with  equal  sharpness  of  definition  into 
the  whole  field  of  the  community  agen- 
cies with  which  the  court  and  the  pro- 
bation officer  need  to  co-operate. 

Especially  valuable  is  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  making  of  a  constructive 
plan  for  the  probationary  care  of  eacn 
child,  and  upon  such  a  carrying  out  ol 
this  plan  that,  in  case  it  fails,  some- 
thing with  more  grip  to  it  is  done  for 
the  child;  and,  in  case  it  succeeds,  that 
the  success  is  recognized  by  the  probation 
officer  and  the  court  by  a  formal  relea~.- 
of  the  child  from  probationary  care. 
Especially  important  also  is  the  insist! 
ence  upon  such  courtesy  and  efficiency 
at  every  point  of  contact  between  thl 
court  and  citizens  of  every  class,  nationl 
ality,  creed,  and  occupation  as  to  merl 
their  confidence  and  respect.  Through 
such  contacts  alone  a  juvenile  court  may 
be  a  great  socializing  and  educational 
force  among  those  citizens  who  moM 
need  it. 

Of  rare  value  also  is  the  illuminatin 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  req 
ords,    statistics,    and    interpretative    r> 
ports  to  the  whole  community  of  the  » 
cial  meaning  of  each  stage  and  variet 
of  the  juvenile  court  work.     Suggestivi 
forms  and  blanks  which  have  grown  ou 
of  the  experience  of  workers  in  differen 
cities  are  reprinted  and  will  be  found  o 
maximum  value  if  used  for  their  sugge: 
tion  and  for  comparison  rather  than 
a   too   literal   imitation. 

Of  value  in  a  similar  way  are  the  pr 
posed    Model   Juvenile   Court  Law, 
Suggested  Act  for  Contributing  to 
linquency   or    Neglect.      The   Rules 
Court  Governing  the  Place  of  Deten 
and  the  Rules  of  Court  Governing 
Probation  Office,  all  printed  in  the 
pendix.      The    volume    also    contains 
good    selected    bibliography    and    a 
venient  index. 

For    statement    of    the    principles    - 
which   all  good  juvenile  court  work  JJ| 
based,  and  for  definite  suggestions  of  t' 
technique  of  the  court  and  probationa 
process,  this  is  the  one  best  book  so  fa 
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This  book  attempts 
to  forecast  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  ex- 
isting juvenile  courts 
will  tend  to  develop, 
and  also  attempts  to 
so  analyze  the  nec- 
essary functions 
which  a  community 
has  to  perform  in  be- 
half of  its  neglected 
and  delinquent  chil- 
dren that  those  who 
have  to  attempt  the  task  de  novo  may, 
in  any  community,  set  up  a  more  coher- 
ent and  logical  procedure  than  is  now 
in  vogue.  The  thesis  of  the  author  in 
his  own  words,  has  both  a  positive  and 
a  negative  side.  "An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  that  the  juvenile  court  as 
at  present  organized  is  an  unnecessary 
and,  in  a  sense,  an  anomalous  institu- 
tion. The  present  functions  of  the  ju- 
venile court  and  its  probation  office 
could  and  should  be  performed  by  the 
school  and  the  domestic  relations  court" 
(page  XI). 

Mr.  Eliot  agrees  with  Flexner  and 
Baldwin  in  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  judicial  function  of  a  ju- 
venile court  and  the  administrative  or 
probationary  function.  But  Mr.  Eliot 
goes  further.  He  takes  advantage  of 
this  difference  of  functions  to  separate 
them  from  each  other  and  to  deny  any 
permanent  and  necessary  performance 
of  them  by  the  same  persons,  or  even 
under  the  same  direction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  extend  the  judicial 
function  of  the  court  in  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  any  person  or  agency  en- 
gaged in  the  education,  discipline,  and 
protection  of  children.  In  a  crisis  any 
person  responsible  for  the  custody,  care, 
and  education  of  a  child  could  present 
the  facts  to  the  court  and,  if  the  court 
approves  of  his  course,  secure  a  judicial 
backing  to  help  him  to  persist  in  it  for 
the  good  of  the  child. 

Probationary  care  as  we  know  it  now 
would  be  exercised  chiefly  by  schools, 
through  the  extension  of  the  work  of 
attendance  officers,  visiting  teachers,  etc., 
and  be  in  the  same  relation  to  the  court 
in  respect  to  any  child  who  had  been 
in  the  court,  as  a  truant  school  or  a 
reformatory  institution,  or  a  child-plac- 
ing agency,  to  which  children  have  been 
committed.  The  logic  of  the  separation 
between  judicial  and  administrative 
function  relating  to  any  child  is  simply 
carried  to  its  limit,  and  the  judicial 
function  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional and  social  healing  process  all 
along  the  line  without  special  stigma  to 
the  child. 

The  further  argument  is  that  the  ju- 
dicial procedure  should  always  be  di- 
rected primarily  toward  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  and 
hence  should  go  on  in  a  domestic  rela- 
tions court  for  adults  and  not  in  a  ju- 
venile court  at  all.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  force  in  this  logic  and  that 
it  has  in  it  value  in  helping  us  to  see  in 
what  direction  we  are  tending. 

Practically,    however,    a   single   court 
that    can    deal    with   both    children    and 
lults  who  are  responsible  for  children 
what  is  wanted  in  each  community, 
icther  it  be  technically  called  a  chil- 
sn's    court    or    a    domestic    relations 
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court.  Practically  also,  at  present,  we 
need  in  each  community  such  an  or- 
ganization of  the  probation  work  as  will 
not  attempt  to  do  directly  everything 
that  every  child  needs,  but  will  rather 
push  back  upon  the  home,  school, 
church,  police,  playground,  health  de- 
partment, etc.,  every  function  in  be- 
half of  children  that  it  is  the  special 
business  of  each  agency  to  exercise. 

The  community  that  does  these  two 
things  will  in  respect  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency be  on  the  road  toward  the  ris- 
ing sun,  whether  or  not  it  ever  arrives 
at  the  goal  set  up  by  Mr.  Eliot. 

The  author  has  personally  visited 
most  of  the  leading  juvenile  courts  of 
the  country  and  gives  many  interesting 
and  valuable  facts  about  detention 
homes,  police,  politics,  volunteers,  clin- 
ics, and  in  general  the  present  status  of 
these  several  courts.  For  this  reason  as 
well  as  for  the  statement  and  develop- 
ment of  its  main  thesis,  it  is  valuable 
and  timely. 

The  two  studies, 
Boyhood  and  Law- 
lessness and  The  Neg- 
lected Girl,  describe 
the  lives  of  neglected 
and  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  against  their 
neighborhood  and 
community  back- 
ground. Breckinridge 
and  Abbott  in  The 
Delinquent  Child  and 
the  Home,  give  suc- 
cessive family  paragraphs,  each  show- 
ing a  glimpse  of  a  particular  child  and 
home,  and,  both  by  means  of  statistics 
and  illuminating  discussion,  help  the- 
reader  to  see  much  of  the  meaning  of 
broken  and  handicapped  homes  in  terms 
of  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  who  come 
into  our  juvenile  courts. 

Flexner  and  Baldwin,  in  their  work 
entitled  Juvenile  Courts  and  Proba- 
tion, and  Eliot  in  The  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Community,  add  further  mean- 
ing to  the  picture.  Through  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  best  legal,  judicial,  pro- 
bation, and  community  technique,  they 
try  to  show  the  process  by  which  the 
court  grapples  with  the  hydra-headed 
problem  of  helping  individual  boys  and 
girls  to  overcome  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  suffer.  These  West  Side 
Studies  give  a  community  background  to 
all  three  of  the  other  studies. 

By  a  sympathetic  reading  of  these 
pages  one  can,  as  it  were,  move  into  one 
of  the  dreary  tenements,  under  the  eyes 
of  neighbors  of  whom  he  catches  glimp- 
ses through  their  half  opened  doors.  He 
can  smell  their  dinners.  He  can  stumble 
upon  young  boys  and  girls  in  dark  hall- 
ways. He  can  hear  the  signals  for 
gangs  of  boys  to  gather.  He  can  watch 
the  boys  at  craps,  bonfires,  pigeon-flying, 
truancy,  forbidden  base-ball,  street-cor- 
ner loafing,  and  cop-dodging.  He  can 
actually  watch  the  process  by  which  the 
hold  of  the  home  daily  grows  weaker 
and  the  lure  of  the  street  and  "good 
times"  grows  stronger  upon  the  boys  and 
girls  who  walk  the  same  streets  and  go 
up  and  down  the  same  stairs  with  him- 
self. Father  and  mother,  the  stuffy  little 
rooms,  school,  work,  play,  the  police, 
the  gang,  the  juvenile  court,  the  re- 


formatory, "getting  off,"  "getting  sent 
up,"  studies,  marriage,  the  whole 
round  of  happenings  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  and  year  by  year,  begin  to 
take  form  and  relative  value  to  the  read- 
er of  this  book,  just  as  they  look  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  neighborhood. 

The  actual  community  pictured  here  is 
the  Middle  West  Side  of  New  York  city 
during  1909-10.  But  the  authors  are 
careful  to  state  very  clearly  that  the 
juvenile  court  and  probation  methods  of 
those  years  have  been  rapidly  changed 
for  the  better  since  then.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  many  a  page  of  the  intention 
to  give  credit  and  encouragement  for 
every  step  toward  the  full  realization  of 
its  own  ideals  taken  by  the  progressive 
judges  and  probation  officers  who  to- 
day are  giving  their  best  service  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Manhattan.  All  this 
is  right  and  just.  New  York  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  juvenile  court  and  pro- 
bation efficiency,  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  not  only  in  New  York  but 
in  every  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  message  of  these  studies  is  not  only 
to  Manhattan  but  to  all  juvenile  court 
judges  and  probation  officers. 

In  a  word,  the  message  is  this.  The 
juvenile  court  cannot  rightly  judge  of 
its  success  or  failure  until  it  knows  how 
its  work  for  and  with  boys  and  girls  is 
looked  upon  by  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  live.  The  court  and  proba- 
tion influence  is  not  really  tested  until 
it  is  pitted  in  the  life  of  a  girl  or  a  boy 
against  adverse  community  influences 
and  wins  out.  Either  hostile  community 
influences  must  be  transformed  into  al- 
lies or  the  boy  and  girl  must  be  helped 
to  win  in  spite  of  them,  or  the  juvenile 
court  and  probation  fail. 

These  studies  better  than  any  other 
with  which  the  writer  is  familiar  make 
one  realize  the  persistent,  inexorable 
influence  of  the  neighborhood  environ- 
ment upon  the  young.  If  the  juvenile 
court  is  to  make  any  real  headway 
against  the  tide  of  juvenile  neglect  and 
delinquency  this  book  makes  it  clear  as 
the  sunlight  on  a  winter  morning  that 
it  must  learn  to  see  its  efforts  for  the 
individual  and  his  particular  family  also 
in  their  relations  to  the  neighborhood 
and  the  community. 

At  the  time  the  studies  of  the  West 
Side  boy  and  girl  were  made,  the  ju- 
venile court,  probation,  and  reformatory 
institutions  were  not  well  understood  in 
this  neighborhood.  The  community 
judgments  were  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  treatment  of  individual  boys  and 
girls  as  the  community  saw  these  facts. 
If  these  opinions  are  to  be  changed  to 
approval  and  to  lead  to  co-operation  in- 
stead of  hostility,  the  work  of  the  court 
and  probation  officers  must  be  done  so 
well  in  the  case  of  each  boy  and  girl 
that  the  neighborhood  will  be  forced  to 
agree  _that  the  action  was  based  on  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  was  wise. 

As  one  who  is  learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage from  books  does  not  really  un- 
derstand the  every-day  speech  of  busi- 
ness, the  home,  and  the  street,  until  he 
has  also  become  familiar  with  idiom 
and  slang,  so  these  studies  teach  that  a 
social  worker  cannot  understand  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  ethical  behavior  of  a 
given  nationality  and  neighborhood  un- 
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til  he  has  learned  their  nationality  and 
neighborhood  conventionalities  and  so- 
cial idioms.  This  is  the  real  message  of 
these  studies  not  only  to  juvenile  court 
judges  and  probation  officers,  but  to  all 
social  workers.1 

In  preparation  for  each  of  these 
studies  two  groups  of  persons  lived  for 
many  months  in  this  neighborhood,  one 
giving  special  attention  to  the  boys  and 
the  other  to  the  girls  among  whom  they 
lived.  A  total  of  294  boys,  202  of  whom 
were  taken  from  juvenile  court  lists,  and 
65  girls  were  studied  intensively.  In 
the  appendices  all  the  significant  social 
and  economic  facts  are  given  statistical 
expression  in  a  way  to  be  easily  under- 
stood; also,  for  comparison  with  the 
facts  of  1909-10  extracts  from  the  1913 
Manhattan  Children's  Court  are  printed. 

Aside  from  the  message  to  all  social 
workers  above  stated,  these  studies  have 
even  a  deeper  message  for  the  whole 
community.  "Born  in  the  crowded, 
dark  tenement  house  they  had  had  for  a 
nursery  the  crowded  sidewalk,  and  for 
a  playground,  the  street.  They  had 
gone  to  the  nearest  school  and  from 
there  to  work  in  the  nearest  factory. 
They  had  seen  the  West  Side,  breathed 
the  West  Side,  fed  on  the  West  Side  for 
fourteen  years  or  more,  and  had  built 
up  their  adolescent  ideals  of  the  same 
forlorn  material.  That  they  had  suc- 
cumbed to  unwholesome  influence  does 
not  prove  them  to  have  been  peculiarly 
weak  or  susceptible.  Nor  does  it  prove 
that  their  parents  had  been  culpably  de- 
linquent in  their  duties.  Conditions  of 
living  in  the  crowded  city  have  tended 
to  loosen  the  family  bond,  and  the  pow- 
erful force  of  neighborhood  influence 
cannot  be  adequately  combated  by 
parental  authority  alone.  The  commun- 
ity must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  environment  of  its  least  protected 
members" — this  message,  as  written 
by  Miss  True,  applied  only  to  girls  but 
its  wider  application  and  meaning  are 
obvious.  HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 


THE  LIFE  OF  H.  ROSWELL  BATES 

By  S.  Ralph  Harlow.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  159  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 
Tremendous  earn- 
estness, relieved  by  a 
certain  gaiety  of 
spirit  and  a  genius 
for  human  under- 
standing, together 
with  the  inspiration 
of  a  strong  religious 
faith,  made  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biograph- 
ical sketch  the  win- 
ning and  widely  use- 
ful man  that  he  was. 
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Although  but  forty-three  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred 
in  Peru,  while  he  was  on  a  journey  seek- 
ing refreshment  of  body  and  mind,  Mr. 
Bates  had  accomplished  large  things. 
After  serving  a  brief  apprenticeship  as 
an  assistant  pastor,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  city,  one  of  the  most 

'For  striking  example  of  this,  see  the 
fascinating  study  of  The  Italian  Girl,  by 
Josephine  Roche.  Chapter  VII  of  The  Neg- 
lected Girl. 


difficult  fields  for  religious  work. 

As  his  biographer  says,  "When  Mr. 
Bates  was  called  to  this  pastorate  in 
1901  there  were  many  people  who  pre- 
dicted utter  failure,"  for  Spring  Street 
had  long  since  been  given  over  to  fac- 
tories and  tenement  houses.  In  the  face 
of  seemingly  insurmountable  odds  the 
ardent  young  minister  grappled  with  the 
situation.  Adopting  so-called  "institu- 
tional" methods,  and  building  up  a  group 
of  resident  workers,  he  strove  to  make 
the  church  the  center  and  source  of  a 
broad,  neighborhood  ministry.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
suggestion  to  permit  the  enterprise  to  be- 
come a  dependent  mission.  "He  de- 
clared that  he  would  remain  the  minister 
of  the  church  only  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  self-supporting."  He  knew 
that  self-respecting  working  people  have 
an  aversion  to  charity,  whether  in  the 
form  of  religion  or  material  relief. 

It  was  not  only  to  an  industrial  popu- 
lation that  Mr.  Bates's  personality  made 
a  strong  appeal.  At  the  great  prepara- 
tory schools  and  at  the  colleges  no  man 
was  more  welcome  as  speaker  and 
preacher.  The  conference  programs  at 
Northfield  and  elsewhere  included  his 
name  whenever  possible. 

The  book  is  written  by  one  who 
shared  the  close  friendship  of  Mr.  Bates 
and  was  a  fellow  laborer  at  Spring 
Street.  It  is  a  sympathetic  record  of  a 
noble  life  and  should  give  inspiration  to 
those  who  are  wrestling  with  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  religious  work'  in  the 
congested  quarters  of  great  cities. 

GAYLORD  S.  WHITE. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

By  N.  B.  Dearie.    P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

596  pp.    Price  $3.25;  by  mail  of  THE 

SURVEY  $3.45. 

This  study,  made 
under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Politi- 
cal Science,  describes 
the  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  London, 
which  contribute  to 
the  vast  amount  of 
casual  labor  and  un- 
employment. It  re- 
lates more  particu- 
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larly  to  those  grades 
of  labor  for  which  industrial  training 
would  be  appropriate;  as,  for  example, 
industrial  repair  work,  such  as  is  done 
on  buildings,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
watches  and  clocks,  furniture  and  cloth- 
ing. It  shows  that  there  is  little  sys- 
tematic training  for  such  work  although 
it  gives  employment  to  many  and  de- 
mands considerable  ability. 

The  question  as  to  how  workers  are 
to  receive  training  is  fully  discussed. 
Learning  by  "migration"  is  found  to  be 
the  method  by  which  most  workmen  ac- 
quire their  skill.  Under  the  term  "fol- 
lowing up"  the  author  describes  those 
occupations  where  the  work  is  done  by  a 
workman  and  his  helper,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  natural  opportunity  to  "pick  up" 
the  trade:  as,  for  example,  the  black- 
smith with  his  striker,  the  plumber  and 
helper,  the  gas-fitter  and  his  mate,  the 
railway  engine  driver  with  his  stoker 
and  cleaner.  The  author  describes  the 
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inadequacy  of  these  methods  of  indus- 
trial training  and  shows  the  great  need 
for  industrial  organization  and  occupa- 
tional guidance  in  the  complex  situa- 
tions in  London  and  other  large  cities. 

The  volume  presents  a  vast  amount  oi 
information  collected  at  first  hand  and 
representing  much  careful  and  thought- 
ful work.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
establish  a  rational  basis  for  future  so- 
cial policy  in  the  organization  and  train 
ing  of  boy  labor. 

The  scheme,  given  in  outline,  includes 
among  other  measures,  juvenile  trade 
boards;  dovetailing  of  employments;  co- 
operation with  employers ;  industrial  af- 
ter-care; improvements  in  school-leav- 
ing reports;  extension  to  eighteen  of 
the  period  of  control  over  juveniles; 
trade  schools  for  unemployed  juveniles; 
experiments  in  enforcing  fixed  periods 
of  engagements  and  in  compulsory  en- 
gagement through  a  labor  exchange ;  re- 
organization of  elementary  education; 
raising  the  school-leaving  age;  exten- 
tion  of  day  trade  schools;  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor.  FRANK  M.  LEAVITT. 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK,  1914 

Edited  by  Francis  G.  Wickware.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.  862  pp.  Price  $3 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $3.25. 

Whether  it's  wom- 
an's suffrage,  cerebro- 
spinal  fluid,  or  aspara- 
gus substitutes,  the 
the  American  Year 
Book  just  issued  for 
1914  sums  up  its  sta- 
tus in  a  neat,  compact 
statement.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  is 
staggering,  but  the 
concise  arrangement 
of  those  facts  and  the 
selection  of  important  items  from  the 
masses  of  material  in  every  field  ar 
well  done. 

That  the  treatment  of  economic  an 
social  problems  is  considered  a  vita 
part  of  American  progress  is  shown 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  there  a  depar 
ment  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  unde 
such  headings  as  municipal  governme 
public  service,  and  biology,  there  are 
subdivisions  on  city  planning,  fire  pre- 
vention, municipal  markets,  eugenic" 
etc.  In  the  department  labeled  Ecc 
omic  and  Social  Problems,  the  year's  ad 
vance  in  relief  of  the  poor  and  un-i 
employed,  in  prison  improvement,  in  vo- 
cational education,  in  social  and  mental 
hygiene,  in  recreation  facilities  and  in 
other  fields  is  recorded  in  tabloid  for 

John  B.  Andrews,  who  edits  the  d 
partment  on  labor  and  labor  legislatio 
summarizes   trade  disputes,   the  growt 
of  labor  organizations,  the  status  of 
cial    insurance,   the   work   of   industr 
investigations,      and      laws      protectir 
workers. 

The  American  Year  Book  was  estab 
lished  in  1910  by  conferences  of  me 
bers  of  national  learned  societies.  In  191 
the  supervisory  board  was  incorporate 
as  the  American  Year  Book  Corporation 
with  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  as 
president.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
contributors,  all  experts  in  their  special 
fields,  have  co-operated  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  1914  issue.  M.  C. 
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CONSIDERING  its  population,  Colorado  is 
perhaps  the  most  hazardous  state  in  the 
Union  to  live  and  work  in.  Ten  per  cent 
of  its  working  male  population  are  employed  in 
mining  coal  and  metal,  with  a  record  for  catas- 
trophies  which  is  the  worst  in  the  country.  The 
treatment  received  by  the  victims  of  these  acci- 
dents in  the  past  Has  been  sufficiently  advertised 
in  the  reports  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Department 
running  back  for  a  number  of  years;  by  Mr. 
Fitch's  staff  article  in  1912  in  this  magazine;  by 
the  hearings  and  report  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee which  investigated  the  strike;  and  by  the 
hearings  in  Denver  and  New  York  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

To  "correct  this  evil,"  the  Colorado  legislature 
is  considering  a  compensation  bill  drawn  by  Sen- 
ators Eaton  and  Knauss,  and  credited  with  being 
vigorously  pushed  by  the  employing  interests. 
Ostensibly,  it  is  a  copy  of  the — comparatively- 
liberal  Wisconsin  bill,  but  ostensibly  only.  The 
65  per  cent  scale  of  benefits  has  been  reduced  to 
50  per  cent,  and  then  there  is  the  inevitable 
"joker." 

The  Wisconsin  law  contains  the  following  wage 
limits  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing 
the  benefit:  minimum  $375;  maximum  $750.  Ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  weekly  earnings,  these  limits 
become  $7.21  and  $14.42 ;  the  limits  of  weekly  bene- 
fits are  $4.68  and  $9.37.  For  the  low  limits  the 
Wisconsin  law  has  been  severely  criticized. 
Comes  Colorado  and  adopts  the  Wisconsin  wage 
limits, — which,  on  the  face  of  it,  looks  innocent 
enough.  But  presto !  Since  the  scale  of  50  per 
cent  is  substituted  for  that  of  65  per  cent;  the 
minimum  weekly  benefit  becomes  only  $3.60,  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  only  $7.20. 

Under  this  schedule,  a  miner  earning  some  $20 
a  week,  if  in.iured  and  disabled  for  four  weeks, 
will  receive  $14.40  (after  a  two  weeks'  waiting  pe- 
riod) for  a  wage  loss  of  $80.  The  entire  compen- 
sation to  dependents  of  the  fatally  injured  will 
not  exceed  $2,250,  and  may  be  as  low  as  $1,125. 

In  no  other  state  has  such  a  parody  upon  acci- 
dent compensation  been  seriously  proposed. 

THE  outcome  of  this  legislation  will  be  watch- 
ed with  more  than  local  interest.  Here  is  a 
sovereign  state  whose  government  broke  down  in 
a  period  of  industrial  stress  and  called  in  federal 
aid ;  which  fought  its  last  political  campaign  on  an 
issue  of  law  and  order;  which  has  the  most  mod- 
ern instruments  for  asserting  the  will  of  the  people 


—the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. 

Here  is  a  test  of  law  and  fair  play  that  reaches 
as  deep  as  Ludlow  or  Forbes ;  an  issue  of  life  and 
death,  if  you  will,  for  the  most  incisive  students  of 
employers'  liability  demonstrate  that  only  as  we 
make  killing  come  higher  can  we  permanently  cut 
down  the  toll  of  life  and  limb ;  an  issue  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  life,  for  such  low  awards  mean  the 
stripping  of  household  after  household  of  the 
means  of  normal  existence,  mean  broken  up  fam 
ilies  and  the  premature  labor  of  children,  mean  ig- 
norance and  penury ;  an  issue  of  justice,  for  to  take 
from  the  injured  workman  the  right  to  sue,  and 
substitute  a  driblet  compensation,  is  to  drive  a 
Shylock's  bargain  with  dead  and  injured  men. 

This  is  the  greatest  test,  but  there  are  others. 

THE  private  casualty  companies  are  profess 
edly  merely  carriers  of  insurance,  unconcern 
ed  as  to  the  rates  of  benefits  set  in  state  laws,  pro 
vided  they  are  insurable.    Are  these  companies, 
singly  or  collectively,  giving  countenance  or  en- 
couragement to  the  promoters  of  such  a  bill?    It 
will  be  well  for  them  to  look  to  their  records  with 
respect  to  the  Colorado  legislation  of  1915,  in  fu- 
ture discussion  of  the  issue  between  state  funds 
and  private  insurance  as  it  comes  before  public 
opinion  in  other  states. 

Colorado  is  a  suffrage  state.  Here  is  a 
measure  of  infinite  concern  to  womenkind.  Are 
the  women  of  the  state,  and  the  suffrage  organ 
izations  which  are  appealing  to  the  voters  of 
other  states,  making  their  influence  felt  unmis- 
takably for  the  widows  and  children  of  Colorado? 

FINALLY,  the  test  comes  after  the  sensational 
hearings  before  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  in  New  York,  after  the  assertion  of 
much  concern  in  high  places  for  remedying  indus 
trial  abuses,  after  some  handshakings  and  easy 
prophesies  on  editorial  pages  of  an  era  of  good 
feeling;  after  public  and  direct  challenge  to  that 
separation  of  powers  in  corporate  organization 
which  has  assumed  that  absentee  capitalists  can  be 
divorcee!  from  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  oper- 
ating officials.  On  which  side  of  the  scale  is  the 
weight  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
and  the  'eighty  independent  mining  companies 
which  will  profit  by  every  dollar  pared  off  from 
the  benefits  set  in  the  law,  when  a  fall  of  slate 
snuffs  out  a  bread-winner  or  gives  him  a  crushed 
leg  to  drag  through  life? 

It   is    not    overstating    to    say  that  this  Col 
orado  legislation  becomes  a  first  test  of  how,  fol- 
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lowing  public  discussion  and  challenge,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  Ivy  Lee 
propose  to  meet  their  responsibilities  as  directors, 
representing  the  dominant  financial  interest  in  the 
largest  operating  company  in  the  region.  For  the 
elemental  standards  of  workmen's  compensation 
are  no  longer  a  matter  of  guesswork.  There  is 
the  experience  of  the  world  to  draw  on.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  organizations  which  could  supply 
them  with  the  results  of  years  of  exacting  studies 
— the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  National 
Progressive  Service,  to  name  three.  There  is  the 
piled  up  experience  of  California  and  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Washington,  and  a  dozen  other  com- 
pensation states. 

Whether  these  directors  direct,  or  trail  along 
and  defend,  the  public  will  hold  them  accountable, 
and  rightly  so,  for  the  policy  of  their  company 
toward  this  legislative  issue.  For  it  is  a  test  of 
whether  broad  principles  of  economic  justice  are 
to  be  left  in  the  air  half  way  across  the  continent, 
or  brought  to  earth  in  some  desolate  cottage 
of  a  Las  Animas  mining  camp  in  its  hour  of  black 
disaster. 


A  SELECT  committee,  appointed  in  1912  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  report  on  the 
advertising  and  sale  of  patent  medicines  in  Great 
Britain,  has  recently  sent  in  a  report  which  in  or- 
dinary times  would  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, but  which  like  everything  else  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  war. 

The  committee  recommends  legislation  that  in 
some  respects  goes  further  than  our  own  pure 
drug  laws.  Thus,  while  we  forbid  the  labeling  of 
a  medicine  as  a  cure  for  incurable  diseases,  we 
do  not  forbid  the  advertising  of  such  curative 
powers.  We  will  not  allow  to  be  sent  through  the 
mails  any  reading  matter  which  recommends 
remedies  for  the  results  of  sexual  excess  or  abor- 
tifacients,  but  we  allow  newspapers  to  carry  such 
advertisements.  We  have  no  control  over  the 
change  of  ingredients  in  a  remedy  with  a  trade- 
marked  name,  no  way  of  preventing  the  use  of  the 
same  name  after  the  formula  has  been  altered; 
nor  do  we  attempt  to  prevent  the  use  of  fictitious 
testimonials,  the  soliciting  of  correspondence,  the 
offer  to  return  money  in  case  a  cure  is  not  effected, 
or  the  enclosing  with  a  remedy  of  advertisements 
of  a  second  remedy.  All  these  familiar  devices 
for  duping  the  ignorant,  the  British  commission 
seeks  to  prevent. 

In  other  respects,  notably  in  the  control  of 
"medicated  wines,"  the  evil  which  seems  to  have 
made  the  deepest  impression,  the  provisions  of 
the  law  would  be  like  our  own. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  recommendations, 
and  unfortunately  they  come  at  a  time  when  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  heeded.  The  British  govern- 
ment is  said  to  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  these  medicines  and  this  is  hardly  the  time 
to  expect  sacrifice  for  a  remote  good  from  a  coun- 
try that  feels  it  is  fighting  for  its  life.  When  men 
are  dying  by  the  hundreds  in  battle,  the  danger  of 


alcoholic  tonics  and  narcotized  consumption  cures 
will  not  be  so  evident  to  the  ordinary  legislator  as 
it  would  in  times  of  peace. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  upon  sexual  life  is  found  in 
one  of  the  letters  from  the  Berlin  correspon- 
dent of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Burchard,  who  discussed  this  sub- 
ject before  a  medical  society  in  Berlin,  finds  that 
the  results  of  the  war  are  both  good  and  bad. 

Among  the  good  effects  are  the  lessening  of 
concubinage  and  temporary  sexual  relations,  less 
possible  in  army  life  than  in  civilian;  the  fact 
that  criminal  abortions  have  fallen  greatly  in 
number  in  Berlin  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  serious  accidents 
from  this  cause  reported;  and  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  sexual  neurasthenics  under  the 
influence  of  life  in  the  field. 

Evil  effects  are  the  contraction  of  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  marriages,  and  the  inability  to  control 
the  army  prostitutes.  While  prostitution  is  not 
now  so  closely  connected  with  war  as  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  when  hosts  of  loose  women  fol- 
lowed an  army,  yet  the  dangers  of  venereal  dis- 
ease are  greatly  increased,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  since  prophylactic  medical  control  is  be- 
set with  such  difficulties. 

The  writer  believes  that  interest  in  certain 
scientific  subjects  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  war,  interest  in  eugenics,  racial  hygiene,  and 
the  determination  of  sex.  He  is  optimistic 
enough  to  hope  that  the  last  will  be  carried  so  far 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  compensate  in  the  next 
generation  for  the  loss  of  males  in  this — a  curious 
piece  of  reasoning  even  for  a  scientist. 

ROME  BROWN  AND  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

OF  the  very  few  public  opponents  of  minimum 
wage  legislation,  Eome  G.  Brown,  of  Min- 
neapolis, is  probably  the  most  conspicu- 
ous. In  his  capacity  as  legal  adviser  to  certain 
employers  of  his  home  city,  he  published  about  a 
year  ago  a  brief  of  eighty-four  pages,  which  he 
later  revised  and  enlarged,  and  submitted  to  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  minimum 
wage  case.  The  brief  contains  one  argument 
which  is  elaborated  at  great  length,  and  which 
Mr.  Brown  evidently  regards  as  fundamental  and 
conclusive. 

The  argument  is  refutatory  rather  than  posi- 
tive. It  is  directed  against  the  position  of  those 
who  maintain  that  a  minimum  wage  law  involves 
exactly  the  same  principle  of  proper  axercise  of 
the  police  power  as  legislation  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor,  or  requiring  the  installation  of  safety 
devices  in  work  places.  In  both  cases,  say  the  ad- 
vocates of  minimum  wage  legislation,  the  law 
aims  to  protect  health  and  welfare.  Mr.  Brown 
denies  the  analogy.  He  insists  that  there  is  a 
vital  difference,  inasmuch  the  hours-and-safetv 
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laws  are  designed  to  protect  the  worker  against 
hazards  or  disadvantages  arising  out  of  the  occu- 
pation itself,  while  the  need  to  be  met  by  a  min- 
imum wage  law  is  independent  of  the  occupation, 
and  proceeds  rather  from  the  personal  necessities 
of  the  human  being.  Whether  or  no  a  woman  is  a 
wage-earner,  she  stands  in  need  of  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. 

To  this  contention,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  seems 
to  be  inordinately  fond,  there  are  two  answers: 
the  one  legal;  the  other,  broadly  social.  The  first 
was  given  by  Mr.  Brandeis  in  his  plea  before  the 
Supreme  Court,1  when  he  pointed  to  the  laws  re- 
quiring semimonthly  payment  of  wages,  abolish- 
ing the  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  and  compel- 
ling the  weight  of  coal  before  screening  to  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  wages.  All  these  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  provide  for 
a  want  that  is  not  created  by  the  occupation. 
Their  purpose  is  to  increase  the  worker's  income 
by  taking  money  from  the  employer. 

Mr.  Brown  must  have  been  unaware  of  these 
laws  and  decisions,  or  he  must  have  deliberately 
ignored  them,  when  he  wrote  in  the  first  (and  pos- 
sibly in  the  second)  edition  of  his  brief,  page  49: 
"No  statutory  regulation  of  labor,  whether  as  to 
labor  conditions,  hours,  or  wages,  which  involved 
a  payment  or  charge  upon  the  employer  in  favor 
of  the  employe  has  ever  been  sustained,  unless 
such  charge  has  been  to  compensate  the  employe 
for,  or  to  relieve  him  from,  some  hazard  or  dis- 
advantage arising  directly  out  of  the  employment 
in  question." 

The  second  answer  is  that,  while  the  need  to  be 
met  by  a  minimum  wage  law  does  not  proceed  as 
directly  from  the  occupation  as  does  that  which  is 
contemplated  in  a  shorter  day  law,  it  is  dependent 
npon  the  occupation  necessarily.  For  the  worker 
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who  spends  his  full  working  day  in  the  service  of 
an  employer  is  prevented  by  his  contract  and  his 
occupation  from  obtaining  his  livelihood  or  any 
part  of  his  livelihood  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
wages  received  are  insufficient  to  supply  a  reason- 
able  livelihood,  then  the  occupation,  carried  on  in 
such  conditions,  is  the  responsible  cause  of  that 
unsupplied  need.  The  worker  must  get  all  his 
sustenance  from  his  occupational  contract,  or  do 
without  a  part  of  that  sustenance.  If  the  con- 
tract does  not  provide  so  much  it  deprives  the 
worker  of  a  decent  livelihood  quite  as  effectively 
as  a  contract  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  laundry 
deprives  him  of  the  conditions  of  healthful  ex- 
istence. The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is 
technical,  not  vital  or  practical;  of  degree,  not  of 
essence. 

In  a  word,  all  labor  legislation  seeks  to  safe 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  workers  by  regulating 
the  conditions  of  employment  upon  which  welfare 
depends.  One  of  those  conditions  is  the  rate  of 
wages  stipulated  in  the  labor  contract.  This  condi- 
tion forms  the  subject-matter  of  a  minimum  wage 
law. 

JOHN  A.  RYAN. 


"Would  it  not  be  helpful  in  the  midst  of  this  great  European 
tragedy  for  THE  SURVEY  to  present  thoughts  and  poems — not 
connected  with  the  question  of  war — by  the  leading  writers  of 
each  country?  Would  it  not  help  us  keep  our  balance  if  we 
could  have  steadily  before  us  expressions  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  in  normal  times?" 

SO  wrote  a  middle  western  social  worker, 
sending  Richard  Dehmel's  The  Working 
Man,  which  Miss  Blackwell  has  translated.  THE 
SURVEY  will  be  glad  to  receive  translations  of  other 
verse  of  a  similar  sort,  sent  in  by  its  readers — in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  put  as  skilfully  into 
metrical  form. 


THE  WORKING  MAN 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RICHARD    DEHMEL 
RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE  BY  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL 


Abed  have  we,  and  a  child  have  we, 
My  wife ; 

And  work  have  we — work  for  both  us  twain; 
And  we  have  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  rain ; 
And  little  is  lacking  to  you  and  me 
To  make  us  free  as  the  birds  are  free- 
Only  time. 


On  Sunday  when  through  the  fields  we  stray, 

My  child, 

And  see  through  the  heavens  far  and  wide 

The  fair  blue  swallow-folk  gleam  and  glide, 

We  lack  not  a  bit  of  bright  array 

To  make  us  as  beautiful  as  they: 

Only  time. 


Time  only!    The  coming  storm  we  see, 

We  folk. 

Only  a  little  eternity; 

And  nothing  we  lack  in  our  daily  lives 

Excepting  all  that  which  through  us  thrives, 

To  make  us  bold  as  the  birds  can  be : 

Only  time. 
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SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Before  going  over 
the  final  proofs  of  the  new  editions  of 
Vocations  for  Girls,  I  made  a  careful 
study  of  all  criticisms  and  book  reviews. 
There  were  hundreds  of  these  and 
the  only  fault-finding  criticisms  were 
in  your  review,  "The  chapter  on  factory 
work  gives  the  impression  that  all 
factory  work  is  of  a  low  grade." 

The  book  says  on  page  58:  "There 
are  many  factories  in  which  skilled  work 
is  done  by  women,  and  the  beginner,  if 
willing  to  serve  an  unremunerative 
apprenticeship,  will  have  opportunities. 

.  .  The  learner  in  a  corset  factory 
beginning  at  $3.50  a  week  is  in  a  better 
position  than  the  girl  of  the  same  age 
in  the  box  factory  at  $5."  On  page  65 
in  writing  of  carpets  and  rugs:  "The 
trade  shows  an  unusually  large  number 
of  women  receiving  over  $8  per  week." 

Similar  statements  are  made  about 
designing,  engraving,  etc. 

In  going  over  these  proofs  and  the 
final  revisions  of  our  forth-coming  book 
of  Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys  I 
have  gone  over  the  files  of  THE  SURVEY 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  labor 
bureaus  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
gradual  change  which  is  coming  over 
THE  SURVEY  in  the  larger  and  larger 
space  which  is  being  given  to  construc- 
tive criticisms,  and  a  declining  disposi- 
tion to  indulge  in  exhibitions  of  the 
seamy  side  of  industrial  problems. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  more 
of  inspiration  in  dwelling  upon  a  good 
deed  well  performed,  even  by  an  in- 
dustrial manager,  than  upon  those  ex- 
hibitions of  human  greed  of  which  I 
admit  we  have  all  too  much.  It  improves 
my  digestion  and  increases  my  courage 
to  dwell  upon  the  records  of  good  men 
and  for  my  own  protection  I  am  skipping 
the  pages  in  which  the  professional 
muckraker  tries  to  nauseate  me.  I  am 
especially  impressed  with  the  high 
character  of  recent  issues  of  THE 
SURVEY.  I  wish  that  I  could  substan- 
tially help  you. 

E.  W.   WEAKER. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  issue  of  February  27,  page 
578,  John  A.  Fitch  said: 

"Besides  these,  there  are  what  I  shall 
call  the  'inflaming'  causes  of  unrest. 
In  these  cases  men  believe  that  some 
treatment  that  they  have  received  is 
bitterly  unjust.  It  may  be  that  men 
have  been  discharged  for  trying  to.  or- 
ganize a  union ;  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  assemblage  or  free- 
dom of  speech;  it  may  be  that  they 
have  been  wantonly  interfered  with  in 
the  course  of  a  strike  by  the  police;  it 
may  be  that  the  militia  has  arrested  them 
and  held  them  without  trial  and  under 


no  charges.  In  this  class  of  causes,  we 
find  the  basis  for  those  flashes  of  in- 
dignation which  more  than  low  wages 
or  long  hours  are  provocative  of  vio- 
lence." 

Mr.  Fitch  ignores  altogether  the 
principal  trouble  or  cause  of  disorder, 
namely,  the  agitation  by  demagogues, 
organizers,  etc.,  of  the  Quinlan,  Gio- 
vannitti  and  Gurley  Flynn  type. 

THE  SURVEY  is  hard  reading  these 
days.  Mr.  Fitch's  Colorado  letter,  with 
its  hearsay  reports  made  it  a  burden  to 
honest  seekers  for  truth. 

J.  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  Will  you  kindly  per- 
mit me  to  protest  against  the  unseemly 
discussion  now  being  waged  in  your  col- 
umns between  yourself  and  Chairman 
Walsh? 

THE  SURVEY  has  no  more  enthusias- 
tic reader  or  supporter  anywhere  than 
myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  the 
past  few  months  especially  you  have 
established  yourself  in  a  wonderful  posi- 
tion of  power  and  authority  in  the  social 
realm.  All  the  more  reason  why  your 
present  quarrel  with  Mr.  Walsh  seems 
mortifying. 

What  if  your  motives  are  maligned? 
Others  have  to  surfer  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  without  the  opportunity 
to  retort,  and  some  afe  quite  willing  to 
take  such  things  as  part  of  the  day's 
work  and  say  nothing.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
issues  at  stake  that  one's  personal  vin- 
dication is  a  very,  small  thing  right 
now.  Was  there  ever  an  occasion 
when  the  turning  of  the  other  cheek 
would  be  more  graceful?  I  know  that 
there  is  a  certain  principle  involved, 
but  is  the  principle  worth  fighting  for? 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  controversy, 
are  you  not  assuming  a  great  deal  when 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  the  public, 
your  public,  is  interested?  By  prolong- 
ing the  discussion,  you  are  sure  to  give 
offense  to  the  following  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
which  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  will  it 
do  anybody  any  good  to  vindicate  your- 
self at  such  a  cost?  Some  like  myself 
take  sides  with  Mr.  Walsh  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  you  made  a  blunder  when  you 
assumed  that  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion could  make  a  disinterested  investi- 
gation of  industrial  conditions.  I  dif- 
fered from  Mr.  Walsh  in  attributing  it 
to  innocence  on  your  part.  I  happen 
to  know  several  who  put  the  same  in- 
terpretation on  your  editorial.  Well  ? 
Does  that  help  matters  any?  Could 
you  do  any  better  than  to  drop  the  whole 
subject  and  never  allude  to  it  again? 
JAMES  J.  COALE. 
[Bethel  Presbyterian  Church.] 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


[Expressions  of  a  different  tenor  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  from  the  fol- 
lowing: L.  D.  B.,  R.  S.  B.,  H.  C.,  J. 
L.  D.,  L.  F.,  L.  K.  F.,  J.  H.  H.,  E.  T.  L., 
A.  J.  M.,  J.  W.  M.,  S.  N.,  W.  S.  R.. 
J.  R.,  H.  R.  S.,  B.  C.  S.,  C.  R.  W.,  and 
others, .  notably  the  editors  of  the  JVrtr 
Republic  (Feb.  20,  1915).— EDITOR.] 

JOTTINGS 

Albion  Fellows  Bacon's  Beauty  for  Ashes 
is  to  be  published  as  a  serial  in  a  Flint. 
Mich.,  daily  paper  to  arouse  local  interest 
in  housing  reform. 


THE  SURVEY  regrets  that  the  form  of 
making  up  the  book  review  department  in 
the  issue  for  February  19,  did  not  make 
clear  that  the  interesting  reviews  of  six 
books  dealing  with  socialism  and  syndical- 
ism, headed  by  Louis  Levine's  Syndicalism 
in  France,  were  all  by  John  Martin. 


Blind  children  of  Cleveland  have  been 
made  happy  by  the  publication  of  a  maga 
zine  for  their  benefit.  It  is  printed  in 
Braille  type  by  the  Howe  Publishing  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  and  distributed  by  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 


"A  thorough  probe  into  the  American  land 
question  in  its  labor  and  capital  aspects," 
is  announced  by  the  United  States  Commis 
sion  on  Industrial  Relations  as  the  subject 
of  a  public  hearing  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  begin  " 
ning  March  15. 


War  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
sixth  International  Congress  of  Social  Work 
and  Service  this  year  in  London.  This 
was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  on  January  29.  Early  notice  is 
to  be  given  whenever  the  date  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting  are  determined. 


The  Cleveland  Division  of  Health  and  the 
Cleveland  Visiting  Nurse  Association  have 
joined  in  sending  a  single  nurse  to  homes 
in  a  district  twelve  square  miles  in  area. 
This  has  proved  economical  for  both  organ- 
izations, has  made  possible  advances  in  the 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  district,  and  has 
meant  increased  privacy  to  the  people  vis- 
ited. Social  workers  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  nursing  effort  may  be  consoli- 
dated throughout  the  city. 


More  than  thirty  civic  and  social  agencies 
have  joined  in  the  Philadelphia  Monday 
conferences  on  legislation.  The  program 
covers  "legislation  concerning  the  city  child, 
the  city  home,  public  charities  and  correc- 
tion, and  city  government."  The  first  meet- 
ing was  called  by  Mayor  Blankenburg  in  his 
reception  room.  Since  then  the  membership 
has  grown  until  now  it  includes  over  three 
hundred  delegates.  The  conference  is  for 
education  and  discussion,  and  takes  no  ac 
tion  on  the  questions  discussed. 


The  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  prizes  for 
economic  essays,  for  1914,  have  been 
awarded  as  follows :  Class  A,  first  prize. 
$1.000,  Donald  Earl  Dunbar,  Harvard  '13. 
subject  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Welsh 
and  American  Tin  Plate  Industries ;  second. 
$500.  Albert  H.  Leake,  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Ontario,  subject  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. Class  B,  first.  $300,  Richard  S.  Mer 
iam.  Harvard,  subject  The  Webbs'  Theory 
of  Wages;  second,  $200,  A  Comparison  of 
the  Financial  Operations  of  the  General 
Electric  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  During  the  Panic 
of  1907  and  the  Period  Preceding. 
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Two  Germans 

LJOW  war  has  riven  the  great  working  class  party  in 
*•*•  Germany  —  the  appeal  of  the  Fatherland  on  one  hand, 
of  internationalism  and  peace  on  the  other  —  will  be  person- 
ified in  two  articles  in  THE  SURVEY  for  April  3: 

I  TJDWIG  Frank,  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
•*-'  of  Freiburg,  who  died  at  the  front  ;  an  appreciation  by 
Prof,  von  Schulze-Gaevemitz,  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  translated  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Bumely  of  La 
Porte,  Ind. 


Liebknecht,  whose  solitary  "No,"  when  the 
Kaiser  for  the  second  time  asked  for  popular  support 
in  financing  the  war,  rang  round  the  world;  an  appre- 
ciation by  William  English  Walling,  author  of  The  Larger 
Aspects  of  Socialism,  etc. 

A  COPY  OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  ISSUE  WITH  THESE  TWO  ARTICLES,  A  COPY  OF  THE  MARCH 
6  ISSUE  ON  WAR  AND  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION,  AND  A  COPY  OF  THE  PAMPHLET,  TOWARDS 
THE  PEACE  THAT  SHALL  LAST,  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  PERSON  WHOSE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
ARE  SENT  IN  BY  A  READER  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


The  GIST  Of  IT- 
CHAMBERMAIDS  and  pupil  nurses  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
California  eight-hour  law  for  women,  up- 
held by  the  federal  Supreme  Court.  Sim- 
ilar acts  in  the  future  need  only  show 
"reasonable  ground"  for  their  enactment. 
Page  677.  The  court's  decision  in  the 
Kansas  anti-coercion  case.  Page  672. 

J-JENRY     FORD'S     description     of     his 
profit-sharing  plan   and  its  effects  on 
his  men.     Page  673. 

J  N  a  quarter  century  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars has  been  spent  for  crime  and  pov- 
erty in  a  rural  patch  of  Pennsylvania  100 
miles  square.  A  cross  section  of  society 
showing  the  influence  of  500  mentally  de- 
ficient people  in  a  population  of  3,000  souls 
Page  667. 

has  been  done  in  New  York  state 
to  prevent  tuberculosis  and  the  next 
steps  ahead.    Page  675. 

J7OR  all  the  shiny  new  laws  and  public 
feeling,  another  Triangle  fire  is  easily 
possible,  especially  among  those  garment 
trades  which  cage  more  than  half  their 
workers  above  the  sixth  floor.  Page  665 

gOCIAL  questions  overshadow  all  other 
issues  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, largely  as  a  result  of  Governor 
Brumbaugh's  insistence  on  them.  Local  op- 
tion is  first  on  the  list.  The  former  Pro- 
gressive vote,  which  was  favorable  to  so- 
cial legislation,  is  missing,  this  year  of 
sweeping  Republican  majorities.  Page  665. 

FIFTY  years  of  social  service  by  Louisa 
Lee    Schuyler,    founder    of    the    State 
Charities  Aid  Association.     Page  680. 

PLUB  women  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
quashing  the  attempt  to  starve  out  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  successfully  done  its  first  year's 
work.  Page  663. 

JUDGE  LINDSEY  will  be  legislated  out 
J     of  office  if  a  bill  now  before  the  Col 
orado  Legislature  passes.     Page  663. 


T  N  the  first  trial  for  murder  growing  out 
of  the  Colorado  strike,  seven  miners 
were  acquitted.  The  Congressional  report 
on  Colorado,  presented  two  days  before 
adjournment,  brought  out  few  new  facts 
Page  664. 

(COMMISSIONER  KINGSBURY'S  plans 
for  working  out  a  policy  for  care  of 
mental  defectives  in  New  York  were  fol- 
lowed by  charges  filed  against  Mrs.  Dun- 
phy,  who  has  ruled  the  Randall's  Island 
institution  since  Civil  War  days.  Page  666 

A   NEW  sanitary  code  and  other  fruits  of 

the   first   year's   work   of   the   Public 

Health  Council  in  New  York  state.     Page 

676. 

A   CALIFORNIA    parson's    view    of 

'    Pacific  Coast  hobo— the  migratory  sea- 
sonal laborer.     Page  R71 
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CHICAGO'S      PUBLIC     WELFARE 
BUREAU  RESCUED 

THE  ATTEMPT  to  scuttle  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare 
at  the  end  of  its  first  year's  service,  and 
to  add  its  director,  Ameli^  Sears,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  has  failed. 
After  but  seven  months'  work,  the 
bureau  issued  a  concrete  case  record 
statement  concerning  76  individuals  re- 
moved from  county  support  and  either 
returned  to  normal  family  or  placed 
under  the  expert  care  they  needed.  With 
the  co-operation  of  other  public  depart- 
ments and  private  agencies,  these 
juvenile  wards  of  the  county  who  had 
been  placed  in  institutions  more  or  less 
indiscriminately  were  given  a  better 
chance  to  improve  their  condition  and 
because  of  it  an  annual  saving  of  $14,000 
was  secured  to  Cook  county. 

This  result  was  attained  in  but  one 
line  of  effort  incidental  to  the  five 
branches  of  the  bureau's  work:  inquir- 
ing into  the  antecedents  and  family  or 
other  resources  of  inmates  in  the  Oak 
Forest  Infirmary,  in  the  industrial 
schools  for  delinquent  children,  in  the 
county  jail  concerning  boys  between 
17  and  21  and  men  over  21,  in  the  sup- 
port and  insanity  branches  of  the 
county  court. 

In  this  brief  time  sufficient  data  and 
experience  were  secured  to  warrant  the 
bureau  in  proposing  a  definite  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  all  these  and  other 

1  social  service  agencies  of  the  county, 
now  working  independently  of  each 
other  without  uniform  or  correlated 
registrations,  records,  accounts  and 
reports. 

This  plan  looks  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  social  service  depart- 
ment with  a  central  office  where  com- 
plete case  records  of  all  county  wards 
should  be  kept,  where  the  results  of  in- 
quiry, seeking  to  account  for  dependency 
and  to  eliminate  the  causes  thereof 
should  be  filed,  and  where  the  annual 
reinvestigation  of  all  public  wards 
should  be  made,  as  provided  for  in  the 
New  York  law.  Economy  and  efficiency 

f'm  the  expenditure  of  no  less  than  two 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  annually 
in  the  charity  service  of  Cook  county 
were  urged  as  arguments  for  this  busi- 
ness-like correlation  of  agencies  and 
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concentration  of  management. 

The  response  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners was  the  threat  of  its  finance  com- 
mittee to  cut  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  from  the 
budget  of  the  ensuing  year.  Then 
Chicago's  women  citizens  got  into  quick 
and  effective  action.  A  large  and  in- 
fluential number  of  them  gave  the 
finance  committee  their  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  the  bureau  and  a 
delegation  waited  upon  the  county  board 
at  their  regular  session. 

The  result  was  the  retention  of  the 
bureau,  but  with  some  salaries  cut  down 
and  one  assistant  removed,  who  pluckily 
and  promptly  volunteered  to  continue 
her  services  without  pay. 


CHINA'S  HEALTH  CHIEF 

DR.  S.  H.  CHUAN,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  Medical  School, 
has  been  appointed  surgeon  general 
of  the  Chinese  army  and  president 
of  the  Army  Medical  College  at  Tien- 
tsin. Dr.  Chuan  was  engaged  in  re- 
search work  in  preventive  medicine  at 
the  Harvard-Technology  School  for 
Public  Health  Officers  when  his  ap- 
pointment came.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  plague  campaign  in 
Manchuria. 


ANOTHER   EFFORT  TO  RETIRE 
JUDGE  BHN  B.  LINDSEY 

BEN  B.  LINDSEY  will  be  ousted 
as  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Den- 
ver if  bills  pending  in  the  Colorado  leg- 
islature go  through.  The  bills,  already 
passed  by  the  House  and  before  the 
Senate,  when  last  advices  were  received 
from  Denver,  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution and  the  transfer  of  its  work  to 
the  District  Court. 

Current  opinion  was  that  Governor 
Carlson  was  likely  to  veto  the  bills. 

Whatever  their  merits  from  the  stand- 
point of  judicial  systematization,  the 
animus  back  of  the  bills  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  personal  and 
political  attack  upon  Judge  Lindsey. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  assigning  of  all  juvenile 
and  domestic  relations  cases  to  one  dis- 
trict judge.  Its  advocates  urge  the 
advantage  of  having  a  family's  diffi- 
culties handled  as  one  problem  in  one 
court.  They  say  that  the  juvenile  work 
does  not  require  the  whole  time  of  a 
judge  and,  in  support  of  this,  point  to 
long  absences  of  Judge  Lindsey  from 
Denver.  They  contend  that  the  physical 
features  of  the  court  would  be  retained 
through  provisions  requiring  a  separate 
room  for  children's  cases  and  separate 
dockets  and  records. 

The  proposed  law  would  enlarge  the 
probation  system  now  in  operation.  The 
present  law  stipulates  that  the  number  of 
probation  officers  must  not  exceed  three, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  court  has 
sought  in  various  ways  to  escape  this 
limitation,  being  'genuinely  in  need  of 
more  officers.  The  proposed  law  pro- 
vides for  at  least  three  officers,  including 
a  chief  probation  officer  at  a  higher 
salary,  which  the  court  has  never  had 
and  badly  needs. 

Judge  Lindsey  and  his  supporters  de- 
clare that  the  present  Juvenile  Court 
already  handles  practically  all  domestic 
relations  cases  concerning  children,  ex- 
cept divorce  cases.  They  say  that  the 
prosecutions,  convictions  and  punish- 
ments of  adults  in  cases  in  which  children 
are  concerned  are  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  when  such  cases  were  handled 
in  the  District  Court.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  administrative, 
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they  point  out,  and  best  done  under  one 
head  and  one  set  of  officers  specializing 
with  it  and  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  proposed  legislation,  they  say, 
would  permit  the  rotation  of  judges, 
each  serving  brief  periods,  which  has 
been  much  criticized  in  other  cities. 
Furthermore,  they  point  out  that  if  the 
Juvenile  Court,  were  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  the  old  fee  system,  court 
costs,  and  lawyers'  fees  would  burden 
poor  people,  such  fees  and  costs  being 
seldom  charged  under  the  present  system. 
They  also  call  attention  to  the  sec- 
tion in  the  proposed  legislation  declar- 
ing it  to  be  "necessary  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  public  safety."  This 
would  prevent  it  from  being  referred  to 
the  people  under  the  initiative  and  re- 
ferendum. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
Juvenile  Court  is  well  planned  by  law  as 
it  is,  though  favoring  certain  of  the  pro- 
posed changes;  and  there  are  those  who 
criticize  phases  of  Judge  Lindsey's  work 
as  judge  who  object  to  the  proposed 
legislation  as  being  pushed  primarily  to 
eliminate  him.  They  are  emphatic  in 
their  disapproval  of  striking  at  an  in- 
stitution for  the  sake  of  striking  at  an 
individual. 

Judge  Lindsey  and  his  supporters 
vigorously  denounce  the  bills  as  one 
more  in  a  long  list  of  attacks  by  corrupt 
interests  which  he  has  fought  for  years. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL   REPORT 
ON  COLORADO 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  fed- 
eral House  of  Representatives  which  in- 
vestigated the  Colorado  strike  made  pub- 
lic its  report  on  March  2,  just  two  days 
before  Congress  adjourned.  The  ma- 
jority report  is  signed  by  three  members 
of  the  committee.  Brief  minority  re- 
ports are  signed  by  the  other  two  mem- 
bers. No  concrete  recommendation  is 
made  in  the  majority  report. 

"It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment," the  report  says,  "to  assist  any 
state  in  settling  a  dispute  that  is  nation- 
wide in  its  scope,  and  if  any  federal 
law  can  be  enacted  that  will  help,  not 
only  in  Colorado  but  in  any  other  state 
that  may  be  similarly  situated,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  speedily  put  upon 
the  statute  books  the  necessary  laws  so 
that  such  industrial  disturbances  may 
forever  cease." 

Besides  this  there  is  a  favorable  ref- 
erence to  arbitration,  and  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  report  reads : 

"If  these  strike  troubles  continue  to 
break  forth  it  will  plainly  be  necessary 
to  consider  seriously  whether  some 
measure  of  regulation  shall  not  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  this  business 
as  carried  on  in  interstate  commerce  as 
is  now  done  with  reference  to  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation." 

The  report  is  based  on  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  committee  in  February  and 
March,  1914,  and  contains  no  facts  that 
have  not  been  brought  out  by  other  an- 
alyses of  the  congressional  testimony. 


by  hearings  before  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  and  by  articles  in 
THE  SURVEY. 

In  many  important  particulars  the  re- 
port directly  corroborates  statements, 
that  have  been  made  in  SURVEY  articles. 
It  severely  criticizes  the  Colorado  mili- 
tia, pointing  out  that  mine  guards  and 
deputy  sheriffs  were  enlisted,  and  it 
charges  that  some  of  the  militiamen  en- 
gaged in  lawless  acts  including  robbery, 
immorality,  and  brutal  conduct.  It  shows 
that  men  were  arrested  on  slight  provo- 
cation, and  some  were  held  in  jail 
against  whom  there  were  no  charges  pre- 
ferred. 

The  report  states  that  the  militia  in- 
cluded, also,  men  of  good  character  who 
desired  only  that  justice  be  done  to  both 
sides. 

Both  operators  and  strikers  are 
criticized  for  acts  of  violence.  The 
strikers  are  charged  with  having  made 
an  "inexcusable  attack"  upon  the  Ber- 
wind  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attack  upon  the  Forbes  tent  colony  "by 
guards  fully  armed  and  using  a  machine 
gun  seems  to  us  to  have  been  equally 
unjustifiable." 

The  report  severely  condemns  the 
practice  of  permitting  deputy  sheriffs  to 
serve  upon  juries.  It  condemns  the 
closed  camp  system  and  states  that  in 
these  mining  camps  no  one  is  allowed 
to  enter  unless  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
pany. In  many  of  the  camps,  the  report 
states,  no  one  was  permitted  to  come  in 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods  in  com- 
petition with  the  company  store  and 
candidates  for  offices  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  and  meet  the  miners  unless  the 
operators  favored  them. 

The  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
solution  of  the  strike  and  the  refusal  of 
the  operators  to  meet  the  strike  repre- 
sentatives or  even  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  them  is  commented  upon. 
The  report  states  that  the  operators  did 
not  indicate  a  willingness  to  settle  the 
trouble  "by  meeting  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  miners  which  they  should 
have  done." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  severely 
condemned  as  a  "long  distance  director." 
Stress  is  laid  upon  his  unfamiliarity  with 
local  affairs  and  his  testimony  in  Wash- 
ington a  year  ago  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  lose  his  investment  in  a  fight  for 
the  principles  which  he  declared  to  be 
involved. 

The  majority  report  is  signed  by  M. 
D.  Foster  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  John  M.  Evans  of  Montana, 
and  Howard  Sutherland  of  West 
Virginia.  Of  the  minority  reports,  one 
is  by  James  F.  Byrnes  of  South 
Carolina  who  objects  to  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  the  strike  and  declares  that 
the  investigation  showed  that  no  federal 
question  was  involved,  and  the  other 
is  by  Richard  W.  Austin  of  Tennessee 
who  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
legislation. 


i. 


MINERS  ACQUITTED 
IN  FIRST  TRIAL 

THE  FIRST  trial  of  strikers  in 
dieted  for  murder  in  connection  with  the 
coal  strike  in  Colorado  has  resulted  in 
acquittal.  Seven  miners  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  mine  guards  em- 
ployed by  the  Oakdale  Coal  Company 
at  La  Veta,  Col.  The  trial  opened  at 
Pueblo,  January  4,  on  a  change  of  venue 
from  Huerfano  county. 

Horace  N.  Hawkins,  chief  counsel  for 
the  defense,  charged  that  Rockefeller 
money  was  used  to  aid  the  prosecution 
in  that  attorneys  retained  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  co-oper- 
ated with  and  assisted  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  that  attempts  were  made 
to  have  "non-union  employes  of  the 
Rockefeller  steel  plant"  placed  on  the 
jury.  It  took  six  weeks  to  obtain  a 
jury.  Attorney  Hawkins  issued  a  state 
ment  in  which  he  said: 

"On  that  day  [January  4,  1915]  ap 
pearance  was  entered  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Thomas  H.  Devine,  the  regular 
retained  counsel  for  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo;  Charles 
C.  Hayden,  for  many  years  representa- 
tive of  said  company  in  Huerfano  coun- 
ty, and  Jesse  G.  Northcutt,  the  leading 
counsel  for  said  company  concerning 
strike  matters.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  com- 
pany owns  no  interest  in  Oakview  prop- 
erty, but  is  employing  and  paying  at- 
torneys who  are  openly  conducting  and 
controlling  the  prosecution.  Affidavits  so 
charging  filed  January  4  have  not  been 
and  will  not  be  disputed. 

"Detectives  employed  by  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
have  been  in  attendance,  including  Wal- 
ter Belk  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  strike- 
breaking agency,  and  Jeff  Farr,  the  C. 
F.  &  I.  sheriff  of  Huerfano  county. 
Large  numbers  of  the  non-union  em- 
ployes of  the  Rockefeller  steel  plant  are 
on  the  jury  list,  and  the  Rockefeller  at- 
torneys are  striving  to  qualify  them 
as  jurors,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
feeling  that  has  existed. 

"In  numbers  of  other  cases  against 
the  strikers  growing  out  of  the  strike, 
where  alleged  offenses  are  yet  to  be 
tried,  and  in  which  neither  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's company  nor  his  employes  were 
concerned,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  attorneys 
have  entered  their  appearance  and  open- 
ly announce  that  they  are  going  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution." 

The  attorneys  for  the  defense  in  the 
La  Veta  case  did  not  permit  the  jury  for 
one  moment  to  forget  the  fact  that 
"Rockefeller  attorneys"  were  assisting 
the  prosecution,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  was  a  material  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  verdict. 

Information  from  Colorado  is  to  th< 
effect    that    indictments    against    John 
Lawson  and  other  strike  leaders  in  L 
Animas    county    are    being    pressed    to 
trial  at  the  present  time  by  the  attorn 
general  of  the   state. 
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ALARMS    RUNG    ON   TRIANGLE 
ANNIVERSARY 

FOUR  YEARS  to  the  week 
after  the  Triangle  fire,  in  which  146 
factory  girls  lost  their  lives,  the  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  New  York 
city  has  issued  a  bulletin  which  minces 
no  words  in  stating  that  a  repetition  of 
the  disaster  is  possible. 

A  wave  of  pitying  indignation  after 
the  fire  bore  fruit  in  a  relief  fund,  in- 
vestigations, a  demand  that  a  repetition 
of  the  fire  be  made  impossible.  A  grist 
of  safety  laws  resulted  in  1912  and  1913. 
Then  the  public  quieted  down,  supposing 
the  workers  were  safeguarded.  Yet  Dr. 
George  M.  Price,  director  of  the  joint 
board,  declares  in  the  bulletin: 

"Already  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
the  selfish  interests  have  succeeded  in 
repealing  some  salutary  provisions  of  the 
law  and  in  retarding  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  new  legislation,  and  the  same 
forces  have  organized  for  a  still  greater 
opposition  to  the  measures  undertaken 
for  efficient  fire  protection. 

"The  height  of  loft  buildings  is  still 
unregulated  and  unlimited.  Stairways 
in  new  buildings  are  not  sufficient  and 
in  old  buildings  no  new  stairways  have 
been  added.  :  Old,  flimsy,  useless  fire- 
escapes  are  allowed  to  remain.  Few 
buildings  in  the  loft  districts  have  been 
equipped  with  fire-alarm  systems.  Auto- 
matic sprinklers  have  been  put  in  but 
very  few  of  the  old  buildings.  Doors 
still  open  inward.  Aisles  are  still 
obstructed.  Minor  fire  protection  de- 
vices within  the  factory  are  still  wofully 
neglected. 

"The  occupancy  law  is  still  on  the 
statute  books,  and  although  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  received  notices  for  the 
reduction  of  their  forces,  the  enforce- 
ment is  lax  and  impracticable.  The  fire 
drill  law  is  not  enforced." 

The  matter  of  occupancy  comes  out 
strongly  in  statistical  tables  which  show 
intense  industrial  congestion  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  and  the  dress  and 
waist  industries.  Of  84,163  workers  in 
'these  two  trades  employed  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1914,  5.4  per  cent  were 
in  but  184  buildings  of  twelve  stories  or 
more  in  height.  Nearly  45,000  of  them 
work  above  the  sixth  floor  and  nearly 
12,000  above  the  twelfth  floor.  Dr. 
Price's  comment  is  that  "the  majority  of 
these  buildings  suffer  from  inadequate 
exits,  and  therefore  a  repetition  of  the 
Triangle  fire  is  possible  with  a  probable 
greater  loss  of  life." 

H.  F.  J.  Porter,  fire  expert,  urges 
again  his  plan  of  a  bisecting  fire 
wall,  familiar  to  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY. It  permits  workers,  in  case  of  fire, 
to  go  to  the  other  half  of  the  building, 
close  fireproof  doors  behind  them,  and 
descend  in  safety  and  at  leisure. 

The  bulletin  is  addressed  to  manu- 
facturers, but  it  tells  also  what  can  be 
done  by  state  and  city,  property-owners 
and  workers.  And  it  makes  further 
demand  on  the  general  public  opinion 
which  forced  new  entries  in  the  statute 
books  but  has  failed  to  see  that  book 
entries  became  fire  exits. 


Social  Legislation  in  the  Keystone  State 


The   Chance   for 

Important  Issues 

at  Harrisburg 

By  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 


("QUESTIONS  of  social  policy  are  go- 
^w  ing  to  mark  the  present  session  of 
the  legislature  in  Pennsylvania,  or  all 
signs  fail. 

As  the  legislature,  after  marking  time 
for  two  months  in  preliminary  man- 
oeuvers,  finally  approaches  the  consid- 
eration of  these  vital  issues,  one  out- 
standing fact  is  recognized — the  com- 
manding influence  of  the  new  governor. 

The  explanation  of  such  a  situation  in 
a  state  so  inherently  conservative  and  so 
unaccustomed  to  energetic  leadership  on 
the  part  of  its  governors,  lies  partly  in 
the  character  of  Governor  Brumbaugh 
and  partly  in  the  character  of  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  his  election — a 
campaign  that  emphasized  social  and  in- 
dustrial relief. 

Partly,  also,  the  explanation  may  be 
found  in  a  political  situation  that  de- 
noted a  distinct  reaction  from  the  high 
feeling  and  strong  purpose  of  recent 
years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  gave 
the  state  a  legislature  composed  large- 
ly of  new  members,  rather  less  inclined 
to  so-called  progressive  cr  radical  views 
than  its  recent  predecessors. 

The  unusual  divergence  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  members 
of  his  own  party  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature was  somewhat  anticipated  in  the 
campaign,  when  he  added  to  his  party 
platform  a  group  of  proposals  that  he 
called  his  "personal  platform." 

This  personal  platform  and  program 
embodies  proposals  for  a  strict  child 
labor  law  and  a  workmen's  compensation 
act  as  its  principal  items,  aside  from  its 
demand  for  a  county  local  option  law. 
The  last  is  now  engrossing  attention,  the 
governor  having  entered  with  decided 
zest  upon  an  uphill  fight  for  its  enact- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  controversy, 
which  not  only  crosses  party  lines,  but 
involves  some  of  the  same  legislative 
difficulties  as  other  features  in  the  gov- 
ernor's program,  may  be  important  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  that  program.  A 
victory  for  the  governor  on  local  op- 
tion would  insure  his  success  in  other 
efforts,  but  defeat  need  not  have  a  cor- 
respondingly damaging  result. 

The  legislature  is  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican in  both  branches. 


The  political  reaction  which  swept  out 
the  Progressive  Party  strength  in  the 
legislature  has  affected  other  groups, 
and  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  fight- 
ing advocacy  of  social  reforms  in  either 
chamber  as  in  the  preceding  session. 

To  offset  this  handicap  in  a  measure, 
and  to  hold  the  majority  united  for  the 
principal  items  in  his  personal  platform 
— some  of  which  were  embodied  in  more 
or  less  clear  terms  in  other  party  plat- 
forms— the  governor  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  committees 
of  the  Republican  majorities  of  the  two 
houses,  to  consult  with  him  and  help  to 
prepare  and  pass  measures  carrying  into 
effect  certain  parts  of  his  program.  It 
is  not  altogether  clear  that  these  com- 
mittees have  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
all  the  legislative  leaders  into  harmony 
with  the  governor's  projects. 

Careful  observers  of  the  situation  at 
the  capitol  profess  to  see  excellent  pros- 
pect for  the  passage  of  acceptable  child 
labor  and  workmen's  compensation  bills. 
Neither,  however,  will  have  a  perfectly 
clear  path  ahead.  The  governor's  bills 
upon  these  two  matters  have  been  pre- 
sented, but  they  are  confronted  by  elab- 
orate competing  measures  which  have 
the  support  of  powerful  industrial 
groups.  These  competing  measures 
themselves,  however,  give  evidence  of 
the  general  belief  that  substantial  im- 
provement in  these  directions  is  immin- 
ent and  necessary.  None  of  these  bills 
backed  by  private  interests  is  so  weak  as 
some  of  those  advocated  by  the  same  in- 
terests at  previous  sessions. 

When  we  turn  from  these  social-econ- 
omic questions,  to  matters  related  to  the 
care  of  the  state's  dependent,  delinquent, 
and  defective  classes,  the  outlook  does 
not  seem  at  this  time  so  bright.  Social- 
spirited  men  and  women  are  concerned 
in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  largely  with 
three  problems  in  this  general  field: 
state  care  of  the  insane,  segregation  and 
care  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  prison 
reform.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
further  aim  of  eventually  abandoning 
the  present  state  subsidies  to  private 
charitable  agencies  without  adequate 
state  direction  and  control. 

On  the  side  of  penal  reforms,  mucli 
is  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  a  report  of 
the  Commission  to  Revise  the  Penal 
Laws,  recently  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture, which  is  still  awaiting  consent  to 
be  published  for  general  distribution. 
The  commission  strongly  recommends* 
systematic  employment  of  prisoners  in 
these  institutions,  on  the  state-use  basis, 
and  there  is  prospect  of  a  beginning  be- 
ing made  at  this  session  in  this  direc- 
tion. 
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IGH  TIDE   RISING    ROUND    RANDALL'S    ISLAND: 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 


MRS.  MARY  C.  DUNPHY,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  City  Child- 
ren's Hospital  and  Schools  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  administrators  in  the  institutional 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country, 
has  been  suspended  under  charges  by 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner  of 
public  charities  of  New  York  city. 

This  action  comes  on  the  heels  of  the 
announcement  by  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury  of  an  intention  to  work  out  a 
clearly  defined  policy  for  the  care  of 
mental  defectives  in  New  York.  He  has 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Provision  for 
the  Feeble-minded  for  this  purpose. 

The  charges  against  Mrs.  Dunphy 
allege  "neglect  of  duty,  incompetence 
and  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment." She  is  specifically  accused  of 
having  permitted  attendants  "to  beat, 
kick  and  otherwise  treat  in  a  brutal  and 
inhuman  manner"  children  committed  to 
her  institution;  of  having  permitted 
attendants  to  tie  the  hands  of  feeble- 
minded children,  to  place  them  in 
straight- jackets  and  restraining  sheets 
without  the  order  of  a  physician,  and  to 
fasten  them  with  cords  and  straps  to 
beds,  chairs  and  benches;  of  having  per- 
mitted children  afflicted  with  infectious 
diseases  to  eat  in  the  same  dining-room 
with  others  not  so  afflicted,  and  those 
suffering  from  one  infectious  disease  to 
occupy  the  same  ward  as  those  suffering 
from  another ;  of  failing  to  provide  suffi- 
cient food  for  inmates,  and  of  disre- 
garding other  rules  of  the  department 
aiming  at  the  decent  care  of  inmates. 

It  is  alleged  that  from  July  1,  1913,  to 
June  30,  1914,  high  percentages  of  chil- 
dren suffered  from  infectious  diseases 
contracted  subsequent  to  their  admission 
and  that  12  per  cent  of  these  died. 

(COMMISSIONER  KINGSBURY  has 
^  also  asked  the  district  attorney  to 
look  into  a  case  of  possible  homicide, 
which  is  said  tp  have  occurred  last  May 
when  an  under-sized  inmate  named 
Barney  Feeney  was  beaten  with  a  rubber 
hose  and  fell  dead  from  a  bench  two  days 
later.  Commissioner  Kingsbury  de- 
clares that  he  has  evidence  that  parents 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  $1  or  $2  a 
week  to  attendants  to  secure  immunity 
from  beating  fpr  their  children. 

Mrs.  Dunphy  has  been  too  ill  so  far 
to  appear  before  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury  in  answer  to  these  charges.  She 
has,  however,  made  public  a  complete 
denial  of  them,  declaring  that  the  com- 
missioner is  as  responsible  as  she  for 
any  maladministration,  and  accusing  him 
of  having  "been  more  intent  upon  get- 
ting something  against  me  than  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  lives  of  the  child- 
ren intrusted  to  his  care." 

Mrs.  Dunphy  has  been  in  the  city  ser- 
vice for  forty-nine  years.  In  1866  she 


was  employed  at  Randall's  Island  as  the 
first  teacher  of  a  class  of  twenty  feeble- 
minded children.  In  1889  she  became 
superintendent  of  the  schools  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  and  in  1892  was  raised  to 
her  present  position. 

Once  before  she  was  in  official  dis- 
favor. In  1897  the  three  commissioners 
of  the  department  charged  her  with  in- 
subordination and  a  "policy  of  mingled 
terrorism  and  favoritism."  Her  resigna- 
tion within  twenty-four  hours  was  de- 
manded. Instead  she  apologized,  and  the 
board  reinstated  her.  Mrs.  Dunphy  has 
long  had  the  name  of  being  able  to  bring 
powerful  political  forces  to  her  support. 

It  is  thought  that  if  she  is  discharged 
her  position  will  be  brought  under  the 
rules  of  the  municipal  civil  service. 

PHE  Children's  Hospital  and  Schools 
on  Randall's  Island  constitute  New 
York  city's  only  institutional  provision 
for  its  feeble-minded.  This  polyglot  in- 
stitution is  not  confined,  however,  to  that 
class  of  defectives;  epileptic  and  crip- 
pled children,  some  of  them  mentally 
normal,  as  well  as  a  few  aged  and 
infirm  adults,  are  cared  for. 

Lying  opposite  120th  Street  in  the 
East  River,  away  from  the  hurly-burly 
of  water  traffic,  it  enjoys  unusual  ad- 
vantages. "There  is  probably  in  the 
whole  city  of  New  York,"  says  a  recent 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,- 
"no  site  which  is  more  salubrious  or 
more  generally  accessible  for  the  care 
of  sick  children  than  Randall's  Island." 

But  it  is  not  so  fortunate  in  other 
respects  as  in  location.  For  years  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  without 
criticising  the  administration,  has  been 
calling  for  improvements  in  plant  and  a 
better  grade  of  employes.  At  present 
there  are  109  employes  of  the  grade  of 
hospital  helpers  receiving  $10  a  month. 
All  but  two  of  these  are  men.  Some 
have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  homeless  at  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House,  some  are  discharged  city  prison- 
ers, some  are  intermittent  alcoholics 
from  the  workhouse.  Many  of  these 
employes  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  sick 
and  irresponsible  children.  There  are 
134  women  employes  receiving  $12.50  a 
month,  also  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
children. 

Many  of  the  employes  in  these  grades 
are  little  better  than  itinerant  tramps. 
During  1914  there  were  322  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  91  men  receiving  $10 
monthly,  and  416  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  138  women  receiving  $15 
monthly. 

The  inmates  of  the  institution  undergo 
a  complete  change  every  two  or  three 
years.  This  results  from  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  the  plant  to  meet  the 
demand  upon  it.  The  1914  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  gives  the 


capacity  as  1,726  and  the  census  as  1,977. 
Children  come  in,  are  kept  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  leave  to  make  room  for 
others.  Little  can  be  done  in  this  time 
in  the  way  of  proper  classification  or 
treatment.  In  1912,  1,235  inmates  were 
discharged  and  1,465  admitted.  Of  the 
hundreds  who  leave  annually,  only  about 
one-quarter  pass  into  state  institutions. 
The  great  majority  return  to  their  homes 
to  become  as  dangerous  menaces  to  the 
community  as  before  their  commitment 

HpHESE  facts  suggest  some  of  the 
problems  before  the  Committee  on 
Provision  for  the  Feeble-minded  recently 
appointed  by  Commissioner  Kingsbury. 
This  committee  consists  of:  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Dana,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  Prof. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Fer- 
nald,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  Judge  Franklin  C.  Hoyt, 
Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  Dr.  William  L. 
Russell,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  and 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Woodworth. 

In  creating  this  committee,  Commis- 
sioner Kingsbury  pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  city  and  state  have  adopted  a 
definite  division  of  responsibility  in  car 
ing  for  the  insane,  no  suph  division  has 
been  positively  outlined  In  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded.  Neither  is  there,  he 
said,  a  clear  line  of  responsibility  be 
tween  the  schools,  the  courts,  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment which  deal  with  defectives.  He 
went  on: 

".  .  .  At  my  request,  Dr.  Max  G. 
Sclapp,  director  of  the  Clearing  House 
for  Mental  Defectives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  has  recently 
submitted  to  me  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  work  now 
under  his  direction.  I  should  like  to 
place  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  may  be  able  not  only 
to  formulate  a  constructive  program  for 
the  work  of  the  Clearing  House,  but 
that  it  may  be  able  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  the  Clearing  House  and 
of  our  institution  for  feeble-minded 
children  at  Randall's  Island  to  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole,  and  that  it  may  come  to 
some  clear-cut  conclusion  as  to  the 
proper  division  of  responsibility  in  th 
question  between  the  state  and  the  mur 
cipality." 

It   is   expected   that   one  of   the   fir 
tasks  of  the  committee  will  be  the 
organization  of  the  Randall's  Island  in 
stitution.    The  special  state  Commissic 
on  Provision  for  the  Mentally  Deficie 
of  which  Robert  W.  Hebberd  was  cha 
man  and  of  which  Mrs.  Dunphy  was 
member,   recommended   last  month   th 
this  be  made  a  state  institution. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  has  suggested  develc 
ing  the  Randall's  Island  institution  ir 
one  having  for  its  chief  purpos 
diagnosis  and  classification,  and  the 
training  of  mentally  defective  persons 
for  permanent  institutional  life  or  for 
their  return  to  the  community  under  a 
system  of  parole  or  guardianship. 
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EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


STRETCHING  over  an  area  of 
about  100  square  miles  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state, 
is  one  of  the  fairest  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  About  one-sixth 
of  the  3,090  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, are  distributed  in  several  small 
rural  settlements,  the  remainder  living 
in  scattered  farm-houses  which  dot 
the  rolling  fields.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
the  lines  of  life  would  seem  to  be  laid 
in  wholesome,  pleasant  ways.  And  yet 
this  little  section  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict has,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
sent  to  the  taxpayers  of  a  single  county 
a  crime  and  poverty  bill  amounting  to 
$265,000,  or  an  average  of  $85.75  for 
each  person  in  the  section.  Here  is  the 
itemized  account  as  charged  in  the  office 
of  the  county  commissioners : 

Outside  relief   $  SSO.OOO 

Care  of  orphans 30,000 

Criminal  cases  coming  to  commission- 
er's office  for  payment 75,000 

Criminal  cases  settled  In  court 15.000 

Maintenance  in  County  Home 125,000 

Total    $265,000 


The  sources  of  this  expense  account 
for  human  repairs  have  been  diligently 
searched  after,  through  a  study  of  the 
district  just  completed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
helmine  E.  Key,  of  Polk,  for  the  Public 
Charities  Association,  of  Philadelphia. 
Six  months  of  patient  visiting  from 
house  to  house  in  the  district,  of  ex- 
amination of  school  and  public  records, 
and  conversations  with  church,  school, 
and  other  officials,  revealed  the  fact 
that,  of  the  two  settlements  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  larger  one  with  a  population  of 
308,  contained  82  residents  whose  habits 
and  records  marked  them  as  socially  ir- 
responsible; while  the  smaller  village, 
had  among  its  52  residents,  30  persons 
who  were  thus  classed. 

Dr.  Key  did  not  make  any  physical 
or  psychological  examination,  but  sup- 


plemented close  personal  observa- 
tions with  school,  church,  and  offi- 
cial records,  and  by  a  following 
up  of  social  relationships.  On  this  basis 
she  tabulated  508  people  of  the  district 
as  below  normal  mentally,  and  classed 
58  as  imbeciles. 

Significant  information  as  to  the  so- 
cial relations  of  these  508  individuals 
was  obtained : 

Adult* 

Partially  dependent    152 

Alcoholic    30 

Sexually  immoral   89 

Crlminalistlc     22 

Alcoholic  and  Immoral 20 

Alcoholic   and    criminalist  ir 15 

Immoral  and  crimlnalistlc 10 

Alcoholic,  Immoral  and  crimlnalistlc..       3 


341 


Children — K  and  under 

Permanently  retarded   144 

Incorrigible    and   sexually    Immoral...     23 


167 
Total     508 

In  only  three  instances  was  there 
found  a  single  defective  in  an  other- 
wise normal  family,  although  a  vigilant 
lookout  was  kept  for  such  occasional 
occurrences.  These  508  individuals  be- 
longed to  194  families. 

Working  back  a  step  further,  the  rec- 
ords indicative  of  defectiveness  and 
criminality  concentrated  around  ten 
family  strains — family  names  which  for 
generations  have  been  notorious  in  the 
district.  To  these  ten  families  belong 
312  individuals  of  the  defective  popula- 
tion. Two  such  clans  or  families  dom- 
inate the  situation,  and  could  these  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  community — 
cut  off  at  their  diseased  root,  instead 
of  flourishing  and  freely  propagating 
their  kind — the  number  on  Dr.  Key's 
list  would  have  been  reduced  by  221 
persons.  Thus  in  the  criminal  docket 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  name 
of  Fale  (fictitious)  appears  95  times. 


RAG    DOLL    MADE   IN    A    JAIL   CELL    BY    A 
FEEBLE-MINDED  GIRL  OF  20 

It  is  about  a  foot  long,  the  body 
made  of  blue  chintz  and  stuffed  with 
black  rags,  the  face  worked  in  with 
white  thread,  the  hair  a  few  strands 
of  brown  roving.  The  sewing  is  as 
crude  as  that  of  a  child. 

The  law  called  the  doll-maker  a 
murderess;  the  psychologists  found 
that  she  responded  to  questions  with 
the  answers  of  a  child  of  nine. 


and  the  name  of  Anwal  (fictitious)  126 
times — each  irresponsible  generation 
adding  its  quota  to  the  costly  total. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  fungus 
growth  is  fastening  itself  upon  the  un- 
fortunate community  strikingly  appears 
in  the  birth-rate.  The  women  who  have 
children,  are  thus  tabulated  by  Dr.  Key : 


Thus  306  children  had  been  brought 
into  the  world  by  these  45  mothers — a 
ratio  of  7  to  each  woman;  while  the 
children  of  45  normal  women,  chosen  at 
random  in  the  community,  are  coming 
into  the  world  at  the  rate  of  only  2.9  for 
each  mother. 

Thus,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  source 
of  those  items  in  the  account  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  charged 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  against  this 
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little  community  of  less  than  4,000  per- 
sons. The  report  in  full  is  available 
for  scientific  scrutiny  and  criticism,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  unofficial  civic  body.  Mean- 
while the  social  observations  of  Dr.  Key 
are  being  used  in  furthering  legislation 
for  more  adequate  provisions  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  very  lack  of  sharp  distinction  in 
superficial  details  between  the  higher 
types  of  defectives  and  normal  people, 
has  made  the  situation  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  handle.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  Helen  White,  who 
opened  the  door  to  receive  the  visitor 
at  the  comfortable  country  home  of  Mrs. 
L.,  was  other  than  the  attractive,  cheer- 
ful girl  she  appeared?  And  yet  within 
the  year  following  she  spent  five  months 
in  the  county  jail,  for  the  murder  of 
her  child. 

When  16  years  old,  Helen  was  com- 
mitted to  Sleighton  Farm  School  as  an 
incorrigible  child.  After  two  years  of 
training  at  the  school,  she  was  placed 
on  parole,  and  worked  for  several  peo- 
ple, all  of  whom  gave  her  a  good  re- 
port. In  1913,  an  illegitimate  child  was 
born,  and  the  girl  found  another  posi- 
tion with  her  baby.  When  the  baby 
was  about  four  months  old,  it  had  an  at- 
tack of  indigestion  which  Helen  pro- 
ceeded to  cure  by  means  of  a  generous 
quantity  of  tablets  which  she  found  in 
a  cupboard.  These  tablets  were  bi- 
chloride of  mercury — but  the  mark 
'"Poison"  apparently  made  no  impression 
upon  her.  The  child  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

Helen  was  tried  for  murder,  but  was 
acquitted  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, superintendent  of  the  school, 
whose  evidence  conclusively  showed 
the  utter  irresponsibility  of  the  girl  for 
her  action.  Meantime,  she  remained  five 
months  in  jail  and  when  visited  there, 
seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend  her  sur- 
roundings. She  talked  with  childlike 
confidence  of  her  experiences.  The  cell, 
which  was  a  dismal  place,  with  a  high 
slanted  window,  was  decorated  with  all 
sorts  of  evidences  of  her  child  mind.  On 
the  bed  were  two  little  rag  dolls,  which 
she  had  made  from  pieces  of  rag  collect- 
ed from  the  rag  rugs  given  her  to  sew. 
The  bare  furniture  was  decorated  with 
little  bows  and  knots  made  of  the  col- 
ored rags — in  all  of  which  she  ex- 
pressed intense  interest  and  delight.  On 
the  cupboard  door  of  the  cell  she  had 
scrawled  the  following  diary: 

"Helen  White  spent  one  forth  of  July 

in  M jail.    Got  half  paic  of  pie 

half  dozen  biscuit — 5   cent  candy — best 

dinner   in  M jail.     July  —  Got 

peach  today  paic  cake-teat  and  a  apple." 

When  the  Binet  test  for  mental  capac- 
ity was  applied  to  Helen,  the  20-year- 
old  girl  responded  with  the  answers  of  a 
9-year-old  child.  Her  definition  of  glass 


was  that  it  "ain't  made  of  wood."  The 
difference  between  paper  and  cloth  was 
that  they  were  "made  in  a  different 
place." 

After  Helen's  release  from  jail,  the 
Sleighton  Farm  School  lost  jurisdiction 
over,  her  as  she  reached  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. She  was  taken  in  charge  by  a 
mission  where  she  will  perhaps  be  kept 
for  another  year.  From  here  she  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  her  former  school 
superintendent : 

"Phila,  Pa.        Jan.  15  1914 

"Dear  Friend  Mrs.  Falconer 

Just  a  few  line  to  let  you  no  were 
1  am  staying  with  Miss  Brown  and 
it  like  home. 

Mrs.  Ranty  come  out  to  see  me 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  she  is 
a  very  nice  lady  like  yourself. 

Mrs.  Falconer  I  am  oiling  Miss 
Brown  floor  for  her  and  I  said  she 
worte  to  see  the  floor  out  on  the  farm. 
I  was  down  the  big  store  on  Christ- 
mas day  and  I  guess  Miss  Little  told 
you  at  she  seem  me  with  Miss  Brown 
sister.  I  told  Miss  Brown  she  worte 
to  see  the  cottage  out  on  the  farm. 
It  is  all  writing  for  her  to  come  out 
to  see  those  pretty  cottage  and  to 
bring  me  along. 

Write  and  let  me  know  if  it  is  all 
right. 

I  guess  I  told  you  all  the  new  for 
this  time. 

From  your  Friend 

HELEN  WHITE." 

Helen  belongs  to  the  highest  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  mental  defec- 
tives are  now  generally  grouped — the 
moron.  Under  constant  supervision 
and  care,  she  is  harmless,  and  can  learn 
to  be  at  least  partially  self-supporting; 
but  she  is  wholly  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  herself  and  of  filling  her  nor- 
mal place  in  society.  The  other  groups 
of  defectives  in  the  descending  scale 
of  intelligence,  are  the  imbeciles,  who, 
although  children  in  matters  of  self- 
support  and  self-control,  are  yet  able 
to  guard  themselves  to  some  extent 
against  physical  dangers;  and  the  idiots, 
who  are  really  infants  in  their  ability 
to  care  for  themselves. 

C  O  much  has  been  written  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  various  mental  types, 
and  their  imperceptible  shadings  one  into 
the  other,  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  a 
general  article  of  this  nature,  to  go  furth- 
er into  this  subject.  One  element  must  be 
emphasized  here,  however;  for  upon  its 
existence  is  based  the  need  for  whatever 
constructive  action  the  future  holds.  The 
judge  who.  on  the  evidence  qf  mental 
deficiency,  acquitted  Helen  White  of 
the  murder  of  her  baby,  in  theory  ac- 
quitted thousands  of  the  criminals,  de- 
linquents, and  ne'er-do-weels,  who,  in 
the  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  alms- 
houses  of  this  state  are  miserably  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  evil  deeds  and  in- 
competence for  which  they  were  as  little 
morally  responsible  as  was  Helen  respon- 
sible for  her  crime.  But  this  merci- 
ful decision  is  of  no  avail  in  ooer- 


ating  as  a  precedent  for  the  vast 
majority,  since  they  are  not  fortunate 
to  possess,  as  did  Helen  White,  the 
means  of  establishing  the  mental  inca- 
pacity which  calls  not  for  penal  meas- 
ures but  for  permanent  kindly  guardian- 
ship. 

This  decision  clearly  forecasts  the 
time  when  society  will  no  longer  send 
unfortunate  offenders  of  this  type  to 
prison,  but  instead  will  place  them  in  in- 
stitutions specially  planned  to  segregate 
them  from  the  world  at  large  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  the  care  and 
direction  which  they  so  greatly  need. 

And  now,  another  factor  enters  into 
the  situation.  The  significance  of  Helen 
White's  unsocial  career  is  intensified  a 
hundredfold,  when  it  is  realized  that, 
if  her  baby  had  lived,  its  chances — even 
assuming  the  father  to  have  been  com- 
pletely normal — were  greatly  against  its 
being  normal  itself,  or  transmitting  a 
normal  mind  to  its  children.  If,  more- 
over, this  child  had  lived  as  a  girl,  the 
defective  strain  would,  very  likely,  have 
been  passed  on  to  illegitimate  children. 

In  a  certain  almshouse  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  twenty-two  years,  there 
have  been  sixty-three  illegitimate 
births.  Twenty-six  of  these  mothers 
have  been  defective,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  examined,  are  like- 
wise defective.  An  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  gave  up  a  feeble-minded 
girl  on  demand  of  her  parents,  received 
her  back  into  the  institution  some  years 
later  with  five  illegitimate  children — all 
feeble-minded. 

Thus  by  leaps  and  bounds  are  the 
ranks  of  potential  delinquents  and 
criminals  filled  from  year  to  year,  while 
with  increased  appropriation  for  jails, 
almshouses,  and  reformatories,  our  state 
struggles  to  keep  up  with  the  woful  pro- 
cession. Poor  Helen  White,  through 
her  unconscious  crime,  has  saved  the 
state  one  new  stream  of  contamination 
by  cutting  off  its  hapless  source — the 
life  of  her  child.  Within  a  few  years 
this  girl  will,  it  seems  probable,  agai 
be  at  large  in  the  community;  and 
cause  of  her  physical  vigor  and  att 
tiveness,  other  nameless  children,  prob- 
ably doomed  to  a  mockery  of  life,  will 
mark  her  comings  and  goings. 

Aside  from  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion which  follow  in  the  wake  of  our 
present  neglect,  the  actual  cost  to  the 
state  in  cold  cash  is  obvious. 

There  are  two  sisters  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  perennial  procession  of  the 
unfit  which  passes  through  the  doors  of 
Sleighton  Farm  School  to  the  freedom 
of  the  general  community.  They  come 
from  a  family  of  whom  seventy-one  in- 
dividuals are  known,  the  records  of  se 
enty-nine  members  of  which  follow: 

Normal   30 

Criminals   10 

Defectives    7 

Insane    2 

Alcoholic    14 

Illegitimate    1 

Sex  offenders 9 

Pauper*    0 
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The  first  of  the  two  sisters,  Annie, 
was  committed  to  the  school  in  1895 
as  incorrigible,  and  was  paroled  in  1912. 
Soon  afterwards  she  went  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  and  thence  to  Spring 
City  Institute  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Maggie,  the  younger  sister,  entered 
Glen  Mills  in  1910,  and  also  was  paroled 
in  1912.  She  returned  the  following  year, 
pregnant,  and  was  sent  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital.  These  two  girls  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  cost  the  state 
$810  for  maintenance  alone. 

A  distracted  social  worker  whose 
function  is  to  direct  girls  seeking  work 
into  the  occupations  most  suited  to  them, 
despairingly  asked  of  the  writer  a  few 
weeks  ago,  what  to  do  with  a  group  of 
young  girls  who  not  only  cannot  be 
fitted  into  any  ordinary  occupation,  but 
who  obviously  do  not  belong  at  large 
in  the  community  without  careful  super- 
vision. And  what  was-  the  answer? 
That  there  is  not  an  appropriate  corner 
in  the  state  now  available  for  those  girls 
who  need  institutional  care.  That  there 
are,  indeed,  three  institutions  adapted 
to  their  needs;  but  that  all  of  these 
have  waiting  lists  of  from  150  to  500. 
These  girls  must  therefore  be  left  un- 
guarded, a  prey  to  industrial  and  social 
forces  with  which  they  are  no  more 
fitted  to  cope  than  is  the  ten-year-old 
child  whose  mentality  they  possess — 
with  the  possible  disastrous  results  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community  that 
have  overtaken  so  many  others. 

How  many  girls — and  boys  as  well — 
are  carrying  on  this  unequal  contest 
with  an  unfit  environment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  no  accurate  means  of 
recording.  Some  idea  of  the  number 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public 
schools  is  given  as  the  result  of  the 
examination,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools, 
of  children  who  apply  at  the  Bureau 
of  Compulsory  Education  for  exemption 
from  school  attendance,  or  who  fail  to 
pass  the  reading  and  writing  test  for 
securing  employment  certificates.  Of 
304  children  so  examined  in  1913,  103 
were  recommended  for  custodial  care; 
53  were  judged  high-grade  defectives 
capable  of  training;  86  others  were  con- 
sidered to  be  borderline  cases,  and  4 
were  epileptics — leaving  a  total  of  58 
normal  children  out  of  the  304.  This 
group,  moreover,  takes  no  account  of  the 
children  in  special  schools  and  classes, 
many  of  whom  would  doubtless  prove 
mentally  defective,  and  who  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  conservative  chief  of 
the  medical  inspection  staff,  practically 
triple  the  known  number  in  the 
schools. 

I  T  has  proved  most  difficult  to  secure  ac- 
curate figures  in  bulk,  and  it  scarcely 
seems  worth  while  to  repeat  here  the 
percentage  estimates  of  feeble-minded 
in  the  population  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  and  which  are  substan- 


tially correct  as  estimates.  The  machin- 
ery necessary  to  secure  at  large  in  the 
state  such  accurate  data  as  have  been 
partially  obtained  for  Philadelphia 
school  children,  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive. 

Large  scale  inquiries  have  been  at- 
tempted, such  as  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Public  Charities  Associa- 
tion to  the  6,000  physicians  registered 
in  the  state.  Five  hundred  physicians 
responded  to  this  inquiry,  and  the  985 
cases  of  feeble-mindedness  reported  in 
this  small  percentage  of  replies  serves 
to  impress  us  anew  with  the  extent  to 
which  this  mental  infirmity  exists 
throughout  the  state.  The  figures, 
however,  have  no  absolute  value,  as 
they  bear  no  relation  to  the  known  popu- 
lation of  the  districts  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, and  as  no  single  standard  was  ap- 
plied in  testing  for  a  mental  condition. 
In  such  determination  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  some  physicians  led  to  an 
under-estimate,  counter-balanced  by  the 
ignorance  of  a  few  others  who  reported 
the  infirmity  of  old  age  as  feeble-mind- 
edness. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the 
institutions  of  the  state  is,  of  course, 
more  readily  available.  In  the  three 
institutions  for  this  class  of  mental  de- 
fectives, it  is  accurately  so — the  total 
population  of  the  three  now  being  3,460, 
with  an  aggregate  waiting  list  of  ap- 
proximately 800.  In  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  are  500  defective  persons  who 
show  no  evidences  of  insanity;  in  the 
county  care  institutions  are  624  more. 
The  figures  gathered  for  the  alms- 
houses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries  are 
probably  underestimated,  as  the  care- 
takers detect  only  the  most  obvious 
cases;  but  761  feeble-minded  inmates 
are  reported  in  these  inappropriate  in- 
stitutions. 

Almshouses  and  jails  are  manifestly 
unable  to  care  for  these  grown  chil- 
dren, so  little  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. There  is  one  almshouse  in  the 
state,  in  which  an  idiot  boy  is  kept 
continually  in  a  bath  tub,  and  yet  the 
caretaker  should  not  be  held  blamable 
for  his  plight.  The  boy  is  safe  there; 
for  however  often  he  climbs  up  the 
sides  of  the  high  tub,  he  always  slips 
back. 

This  particular  type  of  cruelty  was 
apparently  thought  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  be  sufficiently  acute  to  in- 
clude among  the  tortures  of  Hades, 
where  Sisyphus  was  eternally  doomed 
to  roll  a  stone  up  a  hill  down  which  it 
as  constantly  rolled  back.  But  the  state 
allows  this  outrage  to  continue  uncheck- 
ed under  unsystematized  and  inadequate 
county  care,  paying  no  attention  to  this 
boy's  miserable  condition.  Were  he, 
however,  through  freedom  of  action,  to 
meet  with  an  accident  which  might  put 
an  end  to  his  wretched  existence,  the 
whole  august  machinery  of  the  state 
would  start  into  action  against  the  care- 


taker,  and   the   newspapers   would    ring 
with  the  tragedy ! 

Even  in  less  acute  situations  where 
actual  cruelty  is  not  present,  the  dismal, 
aimless  environment  of  the  ordinary 
almshouses  has  so  deteriorating  an  ef- 
fect on  habits  already  defective,  that 
the  child  slips  lower  and  lower  down  the 
scale  of  conduct.  He  becomes  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  charge  upon  the 
community,  whereas  a  properly  adjusted 
institutional  environment  might  have 
braced  him  to  a  life  of  at  least  partial 
self-support,  and  certainly  of  content- 
ment and  childlike  happiness.  Here  and 
there,  from  this  dead  level  of  obscur- 
ity, there  leaps  out  a  sudden  tragic 
result,  such  as  the  recent  death  of  a 
feeble-minded  girl,  for  whom  unavailing 
efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  a  place 
in  a  suitable  institution — efforts  prompt- 
ed, no  doubt,  by  the  realization  that 
with  the  right  surroundings  both  ail- 
ing body  and  mind  might  have  been 
helped  to  greater  vigor,  instead  of  to 
early  death. 

T  N  all  classes  of  inappropriate  institu 
tions,  the  presence  of  feeble-minded 
inmates  works  to  the  mutual  disadvan- 
tage of  themselves  and  of  the  normal 
population.  The  500  feeble-minded  per- 
sons scattered  through  the  eight  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  not  only  kee;> 
out  those  insane  patients  who  need  in- 
stitutional care  and  further  congest  al- 
ready overcrowded  wards,  but  also  re- 
act unfavorably  upon  the  insane  persons 
with  whom  they  are  associated. 

So,  again,  in  the  reform  schools  and 
villages  for  delinquent  children  there  is 
no  equipment  or  machinery  for  segregat- 
ing and  training  feeble-minded  pupils 
and  their  presence  complicates  the  man- 
agement and  interferes  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  institution.  In  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  training  schools  for  de- 
linquent girls — among  the  best  in  the 
whole  country,  it  is  safe  to  say — the 
feeble-minded  pupils  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  regular  classes;  they  cannot  hold 
their  own  in  the  scheme  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  failure  which  means  either  con- 
stant and  unjustifiable  "demotion"  or 
else  a  discrimination  between  them  and 
other  girls  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
an  impression.  With  their  arrested  men- 
tality and  childish  point  of  view,  they 
are  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
the  normal  girls.  In  short,  just  the 
same  difficulties  which  beset  parent  and 
teacher  in  dealing  with  feeble-minded 
children  in  the  community  at  large,  face 
the  superintendents  of  these  smaller 
communities  of  normal  but  difficult  chil- 
dren, who  are  obliged  to  fit  defectives 
into  their  scheme  of  character  recon- 
struction. 

Perhaps  Pennsylvania  may  be  fortun- 
ate in  possessing  her  three  state  insti- 
tutions especially  designed  for  this  class 
of  mental  defectives.  She  certainly  is 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
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institutions  ranks  foremost  of  its  kind  in 
its  progressive  policy  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. A  second  one  was  the 
pioneer  in  scientific  study  and  training 
of  feeble-minded  children,  and  bears 
now  an  excellent  reputation  through- 
out the  country  in  the  care  of  the  higher 
grade  types  of  defectives  to  which  it 
limits  its  functions. 

In  the  management  of  the  third  insti- 
tution, however,  there  is  obviously  lack- 
ing a  grasp  of  the  modern  conception 
of  treatment  and  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. In  this  institution,  the  welfare 
of  the  patients  has  been  subordinated 
to  the  principle  of  economy  of  admin- 
istration— an  excellent  principle  in  it- 
self, but  not  at  such  a  cost.  The  effi- 
cient farm  management  of  this  institu- 
tion has  developed,  among  other  fea- 
tures, an  admirable  herd  of  fifty-six 
cows  whose  average  daily  output  of  520 
quarts  of  milk  is  thus  divided :  forty 
quarts  of  whole  milk  fed  to  calves; 
about  fifty  to  sixty  quarts  distributed  to 
employes  of  the  institution  and  their 
families :  twenty  to  twentyfive  quarts  de- 
voted to  650  patients,  the  rest  being 
profitably  diverted  into  cream  and  but- 
ter. While  the  patients  are  served  180 
to  200  quarts  of  skim  milk  daily,  the 
butter  record  for  May,  1914,  was  1,247 
pounds.  Churning  day  brings  welcome 
relief  in  the  form  of  buttermilk.  Well 
was  it  said  by  an  observer  that  this  in- 
stitution made  "butter  off  the  children's 
ribs." 

A  SIMILAR  subordination  of  the  pa- 
tients' welfare  is  discernible  in  the 
kind  of  occupations  provided,  which  con- 
tain many  more  elements  of  profit  to 
the  institution  than  of  help  to  the 
patients.  Only  27  per  cent  of  the  pa- 
tients were  regularly  employed  at  the 
time  of  a  recent  study  of  this  institution. 
For  all  male  workers  who  show  any 
capacity  for  productive  work,  the  em- 
ployment is  limited  to  outside  labor. 
Thus  few  skilled  artisans  are  trained — 
a  fact  testified  to  by  great  quantities  of 
broken  furniture  found  in  the  cellar,  the 
mending  of  which  would  have  offered 
splendid  opportunities  of  education  in  a 
skilled  trade. 

The  teachers  themselves  complain  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  keep  their 
pupils  under  instruction  long  enough  to 
secure  results.  When  once  their  labor 
is  found  lucrative  in  outdoor  work,  they 
are  kept  at  it.  -  In  the  assignment  of  em- 
ployment, the  superintendent,  not  the 
physician,  is  in  control. 

This  is  probably  the  logical  result  of 
the  present  policy  of  lay  management 
with  scientific  and  medical  control  only 
subordinate.  As  this  institution  is  still 
unfinished,  the  expectation  is  that  fur- 
ther development  will  be  in  a  more  scien- 
tific and  accepted  direction;  and  its 
success  in  economical  administration 
should  point  a  way  to  a  practicable  pro- 
vision for  witter  institutional  care,  with- 
out too  great  a  drain  on  public  resources. 


Such  lay  management,  combined  witli 
adequate  scientific  medical  control,  ought 
to  produce  an  ideal  institution. 

A  state  official,  of  controlling  influ- 
ence in  directing  the  policy  of  care  for 
the  mental  defectives  in  Pennsylvania, 
assured  the  writer  with  much  feeling, 
that  compulsory  commitment  of  the 
feeble-minded  was  not  only  imprac- 
ticable but  also  unwise  because,  by  shut- 
ting off  the  source  of  production  of  men- 
tal defectives,  we  should  also  be  shut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  workers  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  world.  When  the  writ- 
er, not  quite  certain  of  correctly  grasp- 
ing his  thought,  asked  him  to  repeat  it, 
he  did  so,  asking  with  plaintive  insist- 
ence, "And  who  then  would  scrub  our 
floors  and  dig  our  ditches?" 

Unless  this  official  sanction  of  the 
propagation  of  the  unfit  is  to  remain  the 
last  word  among  us,  there  needs  must 
be  formulated  a  constructive  program 
which  can  actually  be  applied  to  the 
present  situation. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  insti- 
tutional life  is  a  necessity,  both  for  their 
own  welfare  and  that  of  the  public. 
The  hundreds  of  defectives  now  knock- 
ing in  vain  at  the  doors  of  our  over- 
crowded institutions,  should  be  provided 
for  at  once  by  the  Legislature  now  in 
session,  through  increased  facilities  in 
our  existing  institutions,  and  through 
the  immediate  development  of  the  Vil- 
lage for  Feeble-minded  Women  of 
Child-bearing  Age  established  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  last  session. 

For  an  economical  and  adequate  de- 
velopment of  this  fundamental  activity 
of  the  state,  a  sufficient  appropriation 
for  the  new  village  is  needed  to  make 
the  initial  work  commensurate  with  fu- 
ture needs,  and  to  make  full  use  of 
the  great  natural  resources  of  the  site 
which  has  been  granted.  If  plans  are 
laid  wisely,  with  an  eye  to  future  as 
well  as  to  immediate  needs,  the  village 
should  in  time  become  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, thus  adding  to  the  tremendous 
saving  in  reformatory  and  penal  meas- 
ures that  will  result  from  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  these  child-minds  in  women's 
bodies. 

Together  with  increased  facilities  for 
custodial  care,  must  come  revised  com- 
mitment acts  which  will  insure  equality 
of  both  commitment  and  discharge  of 
all  patients,  according  to  their  needs. 
In  one  institution  only — the  eastern  in- 
stitution at  Spring  City — are  commit- 
ments and  discharges  made,  under  the 
law,  by  court  order;  as  to  adults,  at 
least,  other  institutions  are  power- 
less to  prevent  discharge,  however 
necessary  custodial  care  may  be. 
An  extension  of  the  act  now  applying 
only  to  Spring  City,  would  go  far  to- 
ward accomplishing  the  necessary  end. 

These  are  immediate  and  concrete 
needs.  There  are  pre-requisite  steps, 
however,  by  which  the  whole  problem 
of  feeble-mindedness  should  be  taken 


up  at  the  earliest  possible  stage, 
in  an  exhaustive  manner.  By  an 
early  mental  test  of  .  school  chil- 
dren, those  children  needing  special 
watching  may  be  set  aside.  If  their 
mental  development  ceases  at  a  point 
below  twelve  years,  they  should  be 
registered  as  defectives  and  thereafter 
be  objects  of  careful  supervision. 

With  special  guidance  in  occupation 
and  vigilant  oversight  in  all  their  ac- 
tivities and  relations,  these  children 
might  live  out  their  lives  in  a  normal  en- 
vironment. 

T~*HE  machinery  for  developing  an 
adequate  program  to  control  what 
is  not  at  all  a  hopeless  situation  al- 
ready exists  in  the  public  schools.  With- 
out difficulty,  special  classes  could  be 
established  generally  throughout  the  state 
for  children  who,  after  examination, 
prove  to  be  mentally  deficient.  By  mak 
ing  these  classes  available  also  for  chil- 
dren temporarily  retarded  through  ill- 
ness or  other  causes,  the  stigma  attach- 
ed to  a  "bone  head"  class  would  be 
avoided. 

But  this  special  care  should  not  cease 
with  school  life.  A  permanent  system 
of  guardianship — through  the  parents, 
where  advisable;  through  the  commun- 
ity, in  other  instances — is  wholly  prac- 
ticable and  represents  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  function  of  protection  al- 
ready long  assumed  by  the  state  over  ii 
physically  or  mentally  helpless  citizi 
This  system  is  already  on  a  workii 
basis  in  England,  having  been  establish- 
ed by  the  mental  deficiency  act  of  1913. 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  care 
and  control  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Practical  planning  for  these  steps  re- 
quires study  and  thought.  The  prin- 
ciples are  clear,  but  the  machinery  of 
law  and  administration  by  which  to 
ply  them,  demands  the  thoughtful 
tention  of  especially  qualified  perso 
For  that  reason,  there  is  urgent  ne 
of  a  state  board  whose  whole  duty  sh 
be  the  practical  extension  of  the  prir 
ciples  of  control. 

Let  us  not  throw  up  our  hands  and 
cry  "Extravagance !"  Let  us  rather 
recall  that  crime-bill  recorded  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article.  We  can 
not  escape  these  facts:  that,  excluding 
those  cases  due  to  accident  and  disease 
in  infancy,  the  feeble-minded  strain  aj> 
parently  passes  on  from  generation  to 
generation  in  accordance  with  an  inex- 
orable law  of  heredity;  that  the 
rate  of  increase  among  the  feeble-mind- 
ed is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  among 
normal  people;  that  this  arrested  mental 
development  is  the  cause  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  what  we  call  crime  and  delin 
quency ;  and  that  by  no  means  yet  knov 
can  this  defect  be  overcome  or  cured, 
a  feeble  mind  be  reconstructed  into  a 
normal  one. 
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ESPISED  AND  REJECTED  OF  MEN:  HOBOES  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST— By  CHARLES  H.  FORSTER 


OUR  CAMP  sheltered  nearly  one 
hundred  men,  young  and  old,  wise 
and  foolish,  American,  Irish,  Slav  and 
Greek,  all  varying  very  little  in  their 
philosophy  of  life.  There  were  twenty 
other  camps  scattered  along  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  construction  work,  the 
occupants  of  which  had  seen  and  suf- 
fered much.  They  toiled  long  hours 
through  storm  and  sunshine,  perched 
like  cliff  birds  on  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  canyons  of  one  of  the  great  riv- 
ers of  the  West. 

The  memory  of  one  night  in  the  camp 
will  never  leave  me,  for  no  drama  could 
have  been  better  staged.  The  pelt  of 
the  rain,  the  roar  of  the  river  below  us, 
and  the  shriek  of  the  storm,  made  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  men,  with  its  undertone  of 
bitterness  and  pessimism.  Late  into  the 
night  they  discussed  death.  One  of  their 
number,  a  young  Italian,  had  been  killed 
that  day  by  a  falling  rock.  His  mangled 
body  rolled  down  the  side  of  the  canyon 
into  the  swollen  river,  and  was  washed 
away  to  the  Pacific.  The  conceptions 
of  death  expressed  that  night  were  as 
hopeless  as  the  death  of  the  beast  whose 
bones  lie  bleaching  upon  the  lonely  plain. 

I  watched  the  men  as  they  talked,  and 
1  thought  of  the  churches — the  well- 
lighted  churches,  built  for  beauty, 
warmth  and  comfort.  I  thought  of  the 
great  organs  and  the  choirs;  of  the  peo- 
ple who  gather  in  the  pews,  who  are 
contented,  conventional,  comfortable, 
and  far  too  often,  care-shirking  and 
visionless. 

On  that  stormy  night  I  sat  in  the 
midst  of  what  to  most  of  us  is  a  strange 
world,  surrounded  by  some  of  that  great 
unknown  class  of  men,  which  numbers 
more  than  two  million.  We  find  them 
in  the  far-away  places:  up  in  the  Sier- 
ras and  the  Rockies,  along  the  great 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  unde- 
veloped portions  of  the  West,  on  the 
desert  and  the  plain;  building,  blasting, 
spanning,  boring;  making  highways  of 
trade  by  bands  of  steel  and  ways  of 
water;  redeeming  dreary  wastes;  and 
striking  the  first  notes  in  that  great 
chorus  of  civilization  which  banishes  the 
silence  of  the  wilderness  places. 

This  is  their  part  in  the  world's  de- 
velopment, yet  they  are  an  uncared-for 
and  unknown  class.  I  honor  them  and 
know  their  worth,  and  I  think  I  under- 
stand them.  I  have  been  with  them  in 
the  hour  of  tragedy  and  death.  I  have 
said  a  prayer  over  a  comrade  as  we 
lowered  his  body  into  a  lonely  grave. 
I  have  packed  my  blankets  with  them 
over  the  mountains  and  from  their  own 
lips  I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  their 
lives.  I  realize  too  well  their  faults  and 


AS  pastor  of  a  church  in  nor- 
them  California,  the  author 
of  this  article  was  thrown  into 
close  contact  with  the  biggest  labor 
and  social  problem  of  the  Pacific 
Coast — that  of  the  migratory  sea- 
sonal laborer. — EDITOR. 


vices,  but  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  lot,  I  look  upon  these  with  a  char- 
ity born  of  a  brotherly  understanding. 

Off  in  the  isolated  camp,  the  restraints 
of  an  established  community  are  un- 
known to  them.  They  wander  from 
camp  to  camp,  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  state  to  state.  They  can  be  good 
or  bad,  for  the  world  takes  little  interest 
in  the  way  they  conduct  themselves. 
They  are  untouched  by  the  influences  of 
patriotism  and  civic  responsibility. 

They  seldom  vote,  although  many  of 
them  are  citizens.  Those  who  are  not 
citizens  find  it  difficult  to  become  such, 
because  of  the  technicalities  in  our  im- 
migration laws.  They  cannot  live  long 
enough  in  one  place,  and  they  therefore 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  demanded  in  order  to  secure 
the  final  papers  of  citizenship.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  register  or  get  to  the  polls. 

They  are  bachelors  because  they  have 
to  be,  and  they  would  not  know  how  to 
act  in  a  decent  home,  or  in  the  society 
of  decent  women.  How  can  they  think 
of  married  life,  when,  for  weeks,  they 
pack  their  blankets  along  the  dusty  high- 
ways of  the  West  in  search  for  work? 

We  force  immorality  upon  them. 
They  are  strong  men,  with  men's  natural 
aptitudes,  and  if  they  cannot  live  in  a 
normal  way,  why  ostracize  them  and 
criticize  them  for  an  immorality  forced 
upon  them  by  our  social  system?  They 
suffer  enough  for  their  sins,  God  knows. 
If  they  cannot  unlock  the  gate  of 
the  world  on  its  upper  side,  we  cannot 
blame  them  for  entering  it  from  its 
underside.  The  only  part  of  the  world 
that  recognizes  their  existence  is  the 
underworld.  It  caters  to  their  passions 
and  to  their  hunger  for  excitement  and 
diversion.  It  is  one  of  the  enemies  of 
their  welfare ;  and  in  their  more  sober 
moments  the  men  realize  it. 

To  lead  this  class  of  men  along  a  new 
trail,  and  to  harness  their  energies  as  a 
useful  force  in  our  national  life,  should 
concern  all  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  world's  welfare.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  needs  of  these  men  have  been 
quite  unrecognized,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, when  feeble,  pitiable,  and  mis- 
efforts  were  made  to  help  them 


by  social  and  charitable  workers,  wlio 
proved  their  ignorance  by  the  methods 
they  employed. 

In  any  effort  to  help  them,  certain 
problems  should  be  studied  and  actively 
dealt  with,  among  the  chief  of  which 
are:  first,  the  employer  and  the  employ- 
ment office;  second,  the  camp  life  of  the 
men;  third,  the  city  life  of  the  men. 
Then,  too,  it  is  important  that  the  views 
of  the  men  should  be  sympathetically 
understood,  because  our  conventional 
conceptions  of  religion  and  society  form 
a  gulf  between  us  and  them. 

The  employment  office  is  one  of  the 
worst  factors  in  the  situation.  It  is  very 
often  in  league  with  the  bosses  at  the 
camps,  and  it  divides  with  them  its  prof- 
its. It  gathers  together  a  body  of  men 
and  sends  them  to  some  particular  piece 
of  construction  work.  For  each  man  it 
receives  a  commission,  a  part  of  which 
it  gives  to  the  boss  of  the  camp  to  which 
the  men  are  sent.  In  return  for  this 
he  soon  dismisses  them,  or  he  makes 
life  so  hard  that  they  are  forced  to  leave. 
The  employment  office  must  then  fur- 
nish more  men  and  receive  again  the 
usual  commissions. 

A  drastic  investigation  of  employment 
offices  and  the  establishment  of  free  em- 
ployment bureaus  are  needed.  These 
bureaus  should  co-operate  with  the  great 
companies,  and  should  demand  decent 
living  conditions  in  the  camps  to  which 
the  men  are  sent.  At  the  present  time, 
living  conditions  are  abominable,  especi- 
ally in  hot  weather  and  during  the  severe 
storms  of  winter.  I  have  myself  lived  in 
camps  where  conditions  were  positively 
unendurable,  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  de- 
mand for  decent  living  conditions,  if 
properly  presented,  would  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  great  construction  and 
lumber  companies.  They  could  be  shown 
that  by  meeting  such  a  demand  they  are 
furthering  their  own  interests.  In  the 
most  out-of-the-way  places,  at  a  little 
extra  expense,  and  even  at  the  same 
expense  if  expert  advice  were  sought, 
the  camps  could  be  made  home-like, 
even  so  that  the  men  could  have  their 
families  with  them. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  city  life 
of  these  men  be  studied  and  efforts  made 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  live  a  sane 
life  when  the  storms  of  the  winter  have 
made  unemployment  an  unfortunate 
necessity.  We  find  thousands  of  men  in 
the  cities  at  such  seasons,  and  they  find 
their  way  to  the  cheap  hotel,  the  saloon 
and  the  brothel.  This  is  the  only  trail 
many  of  them  know,  and  they  follow  it 
They  could  have  enough  to  support 
themselves  until  work  opened  up  again, 
if  they  desired  to  save  and  if  they  lived 
a  normal  life  during  the  dull  season. 

The  establishment  of  institutions  after 
the  fashion  of  the  club  houses  which 
many  of  the  railroads  have  built  for 
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their  employes  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  city  side  of  the  problem. 

Efforts  along  this  line  have  been  made 
in  a  few  eastern  cities  and  have  been 
eminently  successful,  but  in  the  West, 
where  such  institutions  are  most  needed, 
we  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  more 
sympathetic  and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  men  would  suggest  many  improve- 
ments in  the  institutions  already  estab- 
lished to  meet  their  needs. 

The  task  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem is  so  many-sided  that  I  have  merely 
suggested  that  there  is  a  problem.  In 
order  to  bring  you  into  intimate  touch 
with  the  men  about  whom  I  have  been 
writing  I  will  introduce  you  to  Harry 
Long.  I  have  chosen  him  from  among 
the  many  men  of  his  class  I  have  known 
because  he  is  a  common  type.  In  his 
letters  to  me  he  has  expressed,  better 
than  I  could,  the  views  of  thousands 
of  men  who,  like  him,  have  lived  and 
labored  and  suffered.  I  will  quote  a 
part  of  his  letter: 

"Dear  Comrade  and  Brother :  Your 
kind  letter  put  new  hope  into  me.  It 
inspired  me.  I  am  writing  to  you  some 
things  about  the  men  who  have  suf- 
fered because  of  our  present  social  and 
economic  conditions.  I  want  you  to 
read  what  I  have  to  say. 

"You  have  a  bit  of  sympathy  for  an 
outcast  brother.  After  a  man  is  once 
down  and  out,  bruised,  fallen,  broken 
in  body  and  spirit,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
raise  him  up  again.  A  pound  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  tons  of  cures.  Com- 
rade, we  are  human.  We  have  spirits, 
souls,  even  as  you  have.  Our  natures 
do  not  differ  so  much  from  yours. 

''There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
social,  industrial  and  economic  systems 
of  this  Christian  nation,  and  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  professor  of  political 
economy  to  see  it.  We  who  suffer 
through  the  system  know  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  it  by  reason  of 
our  sufferings.  In  the  midst  of  plenty 
we  are  poor.  We  have  barely  enough 
rags  to  cover  our  shivering  bodies.  We 
are  poorer,  sadder,  daily.  It  cannot  go 
on  forever.  We  are  ready  to  die  fight- 
ing to  live  a  life  that  is  a  life  rather 
than  to  submit  to  a  life  that  is  worse 
than  death.  I  know  my  class.  The  air 
is  getting  thick.  It  is  getting  oppres- 
sive with  the  lowering  clouds  of  the  on- 
coming revolution.  The  storm  will 
burst  in  the  twentieth  century. 

"The  spirit  of  this  commercial  age 
does  not  increase  the  well-being  of  the 
common  man,  but  it  has  brought  on  a 
condition  of  things  that  would  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  upon  the  cheeks  of  bar- 
barians. Our-  great  nation  has  aban- 
doned the  ideals  of  the  Great  Teacher 
for  ideals  that  are  better  suited  to  its 
commercialism.  These  are  not  plati- 
tudes. They  are  facts  under  which  we 
suffer  daily. 

"If  you  preachers  are  indifferent  what 
can  we  expect?  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  noble  souls  the  minister  has  been 
blind  to  our  needs.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  church  is  losing  ground  and  that 
Christianity  is  dying.  We  see  the  Great 
Teacher  as  our  comrade  and  brother, 
but  the  church  that  names  his  name  has 
nothing  for  us.  I  am  in  despair.  I  am 
becoming  a  pessimist.  Are  there  many 


like    me !       Yes,    comrade,    thousands ! 
Yours  for  the  revolution ! 

"HARRY  LONG." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  ordi- 
nary, respectable,  conventional  type  of 
individual  to  understand  this  class  of 
men,  and  that  is  why  I  am  writing  about 
them.  I  know  that  some  things  I  have 
said  may  call  forth  the  criticism  of  many 
people  who  live  respectably  in  houses 
and  pay  for  pews  in  churches. 

To   such   people   I   would   say:    You 


owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  men  of 
whom  I  write.  In  many  respects  you 
are  people  of  smaller  caliber  than  they 
are,  yet  to  them  the  door  of  your  realm 
is  locked.  They  have  built  the  roads 
over  which  you  drive  your  motor  cars 
They  have  made  the  grades  and  laid  the 
rails  over  which  you  fly  in  luxurious 
Pullman  coaches.  They  have  made 
possible  the  investment  of  your  capital. 
You  owe  them,  but  you  have  not  paid 
your  debts.  They  have  a  right  to  the 
things  that  make  for  a  normal  life. 
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INANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE"— THE  KANSAS  ANTI- 
COERCION  DECISION— By  EDWIN  W1TTE 


THE  PROPERTYLESS  laborer, 
alone  and  unaided,  cannot  bargain  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  propertied  em- 
ployer. The  laborer  has  only  his  labor  to 
sell ;  and  he  must  sell  immediately.  Nec- 
essity will  not  permit  him  to  wait  until 
he  can  get  the  best  bargain.  Hence  the 
state  forbids  work  under  conditions 
which  are  detrimental  to  "health,  safety, 
morals,  or  the  general  welfare."  For 
the  same  reason  it  has  permitted  labor- 
ers to  combine.  Collective  action  off- 
sets some  of  the  advantages  of  superior 
resources. 

As  early  as  1898  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  recognized  that 
inequality  in  bargaining  power  is  a  justi- 
fication for  labor  legislation.  In  Holden 
vs.  Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366  at  397),  it 
said,  in  sustaining  the  Utah  eight-hour 
law  for  miners: 

"The  legislature  has  also  recognized 
the  fact  .  .  .  that  the  proprietors 
of  these  establishments  and  their  op- 
eratives do  not  stand  upon  an  equality. 
.  .  .  The  latter  are  often  induced 
by  the  fear  of  discharge,  to  conform 
to  regulations  which  their  judgment, 
fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be 
detrimental  to  their  health  or  strength. 
In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down 
the  rules  and  the  laborers  are  practically 
constrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases 
self-interest  is  often  an  unsafe  guide, 
and  the  legislature  may  properly  impose 
its  authority." 

On  January  25,  1915,  the  Supreme 
Court  repudiated  this  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  Coppage  vs.  Kansas.  Coppage, 
a  superintendent  of  the  Frisco  Line, 
threatened  one  Hedges  with  discharge 
unless  he  signed  an  agreement  to  give 
up  his  membership  in  the  switchmen's 
union.  A  law  of  Kansas  made  this 
threat  a  misdemeanor.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  de- 
livered by  Justice  Pitney,  held  that  the 
Kansas  statute  was  unconstitutional  un- 
der the  fourteenth  amendment.  Justices 
Holmes,  Day,  and  Hughes  dissented. 

The  majority  took  the  position  that 
the  Kansas  statute  has  no  "reference  to 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  the  public  wel- 
fare, beyond  the  supposed  desirability 
of  leveling  inequalities  of  fortune  by 
depriving  one  who  has  property  of  some 
part  of  what  is  characterized  as  his 
'financial  independence.' "  "Financial 
independence"  involves  the  right  to  make 
contracts  at  the  most  favorable  terms. 
To  the  employer  it  means  getting  the 
full  benefits  of  his  advantages  in  bar- 
gaining. 

With     this     "financial     independence" 


the  state  may  not  interfere.     The  court 
said: 

"As  to  the  interest  of  the  employed, 
it  is  said  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
to  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  'employes,  as  a  rule  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  be  as  independent  in  mak- 
ing contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  labor 
as  are  employers  in  making  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  thereof.'  No  doubt, 
wherever  the  right  of  private  property 
exists,  there  must  be  and  will  be  in- 
equalities of  fortune;  and  thus  it  natur- 
ally happens  that  parties  negotiating 
about  a  contract  are  not  equally  un- 
hampered by  circumstances.  .  . 
And,  since  it  is  self-evident  that,  un- 
less all  things  are  held  in  common,  some 
persons  must  have  more  property  than 
others,  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
impossible  to  uphold  freedom  of  contract 
and  the  right  of  private  property,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  realizing  as  legi- 
timate those  inequalities  of  fortune  that 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  exercise 
of  those  rights. 

"But  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in 
declaring  that  a  state  shall  not  'deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,'  gives  to 
each  of  these  an  equal  sanction;  it  rec- 
ognizes 'liberty'  and  'property'  as  co- 
existent human  rights,  and  debars  states 
from  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
either. 

"And,  since  a  state  may  not  strike 
them  down  directly,  it  is  clear  that  it 
may  not  do  so  indirectly,  as  by  declar- 
ing in  effect  that  the  public  good  re- 
quired the  removal  of  these  inequalities 
that  are  but  the  normal  and  inevitable 
result  of  their  exercise,  and  then  invok- 
ing the  police  power  to  remove  the  in- 
equalities, without  other  object  in  view." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
validates not  only  the  anti-coercion 
law  of  Kansas,  but  similar  statutes 
of  twenty  other  states  as  well.  This, 
however,  is  its  least  menacing  aspect. 
Already  in  the  Adair  case  (28  Sup.  Ct 
277)  it  was  established  that  employers 
may  discharge  workmen  because  of  un- 
ion membership.  The  Coppage  c 
goes  but  little  further,  in  holding 
employes  may  be  required  to  sign 
agreement  that  they  will  not  belong 
a  labor  union.  In  actual  practice  tl 
existing  anti-coercion  laws  have  been 
worthless.  The  real  menace  of  the 
Coppage  decision  lies  in  the  reasoning 
employed  by  the  majority, — in  the  doc- 
trine of  "financial  independence." 

How    verv    different    is    this    doctrine 
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irom  that  of  Holden  vs.  Hardy.  There 
the  "financial  independence"  of  the  em- 
ployer was  held  to  be  a  justification 
for  the  interference  of  the  state.  Here 
•financial  independence"  is  represented 
as  being  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

This  decision  does  not  mean  the  end 
of  all  social  legislation.  Even  the  ma- 
jority concedes  that  "financial  independ- 
ence is  not  independence  of  law."  When 
"financial  independence"  conflicts  with 
''health,  safety,  morals,  or  the  public 
welfare,"  it  may  be  restricted. 

Most  of  the  labor  laws  upon  the  stat- 


ute books  can  be  sustained,  because  they 
have  relation  to  health,  safety,  or  mor- 
als. The  Coppage  decision,  however,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  favor  labor 
unions.  It  negatives  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
guments for  labor  legislation.  It  can- 
not fail  to  increase  "industrial  unrest." 
The  threat  to  discharge  is  not  "coer- 
cion," although  the  threat  to  quit  work 
or  to  withdraw  patronage  may  be  "coer- 
cion." The  shop  which  the  union  closes 
to  the  non-unionist  has  often  been  held 
unlawful :  but  the  shop  which  the  em- 


ployer closes  to  the  union  workman  is 
now  held  to  have  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  "financial  independ- 
ence" sound?  Our  Constitution  is 
founded  upon  private  property  and  free 
contract,  but  does  it  follow  that  because 
we  do  not  have  equality  of  property  we 
may  not  strive  for  equality  of  bargain- 
ing power  ?  Does  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment mean  that  he  who  has  may  exact 
every  possible  advantage  from  him  who 
needs  ?  These  are  questions  for  the  peo 
pie  to  answer. 


QUESTION  i. — Give  a  description 
of  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  then  state  the  pur- 
poses aimed  at  in  establishing  a  profit 
sharing  plan;  its  results  on  efficiency  of 
men,  its  results  on  the  character  and 
steadiness  of  men,  its  results  as  regards 
citizenship  and  general 'interest  in  the 
advance  of  the  community. 

Every  man  working  for  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company  is  first  entitled  to  his  just 
wages  as  such,  depending  upon  effi- 
ciency and  responsibility,  which  wages 
are  about  15  per  cent  above  the  usual 
market  wage  for  the  service  in  ques- 
tion, and  then  everyone  who  is  eligible, 
is  entitled  to  a  certain  profit.  The  mini- 
mum daily  income  under  the  plan,  wages 
plus  profit,  is  $5.  The  hourly  profit- 
sharing  rate,  added  to  wages,  is  based 
on  the  wage  rate,  and  so  arranged  or 
graduated  as  to  give  those  receiving 
the  lowest  hourly  rate  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  profits. 

For  example,  a  man  receiving  34  cents 
an  hour  has  a  profit  rate  of  2&l/2  cents 
an  hour  in  addition  and  a  total  daily  in- 
come of  $5,  whereas  men  receiving  54 
cents  an  hour  wages,  have  a  profit-shar- 
ing rate  of  21  cents  an  hour,  with  a 
total  daily  income  of  $6.  The  working- 
day  is  eight  hours  instead  of  nine  as 
before;  the  week,  forty-eight  hours. 

Wages  and  profits  are  paid  every  two 
weeks  in  currency. 

Those  qualified  for  participation  in 
profits  are  of  three  classes: 

(1)  Married  men  living  with  and  tak- 
ing good  care  of  their  families. 

(2)  Single      men     over      twenty-two 
years  of  age  who  are  of  proven,  thrifty 
habits. 

(3)  Young    men     under     twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  women  the  sole  sup- 
port of  some  next  of  kin. 

The  person  must  be  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company  six  months  before 
he  can  participate  in  profits,  which  rule 
serves  to  deter  men  from  leaving  other 
steady  jobs. 

A  record  of  facts  is  made  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  and  every  employe 
qualifying  under  the  above,  able  to  use 
the  money  constructively,  for  the  good 
of  self,  dependents  and  the  community 
in  general,  is  awarded  a  share  accord- 
ing to  schedule. 

Wages  are  paid  according  to  skill,  ami 
skill  subdivided  into  degrees  of  skill. 
The  company  has  but  eight  rates  of  pay 
operative  in  the  shop  or  on  its  hourly 
wage  pay-roll.  A  separate  rate  of  wage 
applies  to  each  skill  rating.  An  employe 
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may  know  the  reward  of  his  increased 
efficiency  and  development  and  of  all  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  for  ad- 
vancement with  the  company  at  the 
times  of  entering  its  employ. 

The  company  maintains  a  corps  of 
forty  men,  good  judges  of  human  na- 
ture, who  explain  opportunity,  teach 
American  ways  and  customs,  English 
language,  duties  of  citizenship;  who 
counsel  and  help  the  unsophisticated  em- 
ployes to  obtain  and  maintain  comfort- 
able, congenial,  and  sanitary  living  con- 
ditions and  who  also  exercise  the  nec- 
essary vigilance  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  human  frailty  from  falling  into 
habits  or  practice  detrimental  to  sub- 
stantial progress  in  life.  The  whole 
effort  of  this  corps  is  to  point  men  to 
life  and  make  them  discontented  with  a 
mere  living. 

You  ask  our  purpose  in  establishing 
this  plan.  Our  first  purpose  was  sub- 
stantial justice  to  our  co-workers  with- 
out whom  we  could  have  accomplished 
nothing.  We  had  had  great  success,  and 
in  fact  we  desired  no  greater  success 
from  a  mere  financial  point  of  view. 
For  a  long  period  we  had  been  contem- 
plating some  plan,  but  every  one  sug- 
gested seemed  fraught  with  objections. 
We  finally  decided  to  go  forward  with 
this  one  and  feel  our  way  along  to  a 
position  of  substantial  justice.  We  do 
not  regard  it  as  in  any  sense  a  gift  or 
a  charity,  but  only  due  reward  for  ser- 
vice. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  profit-sharing  plan, 
the  company  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  individual  and  collective  output  and 
efficiency  of  its  men.  There  was  no 
thought  of  betterment  in  this  direction, 
no  measure  of  economic  benefit  made  in 
anticipation,  no  desire  for  publicity  or 
other  gain  to  the  company  incorporated 
into  the  plan  or  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  it. 

The  object  was  simply  to  better  the 
financial  and  moral  status  of  the  men. 

No  man  is  influenced  to  change  his 
mode  of  living,  his  habits  or  character 


in  order  to  qualify  under  the  profit-shar- 
ing plan  if  he  does  not  willingly  so 
elect. 

Whereas  at  the  start,  60  per  cent  of 
the  men  were  receiving  a  share  of  the 
profits,  six  months  later  75  per  cent  of 
the  men  were  enrolled  as  participants: 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  87J4 
per  cent  of  the  entire  force  were  par- 
ticipating, representing  practically  all  of 
the  men  past  twenty-two  years  of  age 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  the  men 
under  the  plan  has  been  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  with  reference  to  work  pro- 
duced, which  is  further  emphasized 
when  you  consider  that  the  improve- 
ment was  made  in  an  eight-hour  day 
versus  the  comparison  in  a  nine-hour 
day. 

Daily  absentees  from  work  have  de- 
creased from  a  total  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  working  force,  under 
old  conditions,  to  3/10  of  1  per  cent 
under  the  profit-sharing  plan. 

The  number  of  men  leaving  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  since  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  started,  in  comparison 
with  the  year  previous  is  shown  below : 

DIS-  QUIT-       5-DAY 

CHARGED        TING          MEN 

March.  1913...  1,276  870  5,156 
March.  1914...  166  115  166 

Five-day  men  are  the  "floaters,"  so 
called,  who  leave  without  explanation  or 
notice. 

Fear  and  worry  in  the  struggle  for 
livelihood  to  properly  provide  for  home 
and  dependents  with  the  dread  of  what 
might  happen  if  the  job  is  lost  have 
practically  been  eliminated.  No  man  is 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany until  he  has  been  proven  utterly 
unfit  from  every  standpoint.  If  he  fails 
to  make  good  in  one  department,  the 
foreman  of  that  department  sends  him 
to  the  clearing  house,  and  he  is  given 
repeated  trials,  if  necessary  until  he 
makes  good,  or  it  is  proven  that  he  does 
not  want  to  succeed.  A  recent  ruling 
of  the  company  requires  the  approval 
of  one  of  four  men  before  the  man 
can  be  finally  dismissed.  Of  the  four, 
two  are  respectively  the  president  and 
the  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Bank  accounts  show  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  130  per  cent. 
Life  insurance  carried  86  per  cent. 
Value  of  homes  owned  outright,  87  per 
cent.  Value  of  lots  owned  outright  86 
per  cent.  This  remarkable  showing  re- 
fers only  to  such  employes  as  are  on 
the  profit-sharing  basis. 
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Careful  medical  survey  reveals  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  physical  attri- 
butes. Upwards  of  200  men  have  been 
influenced  and  helped  to  obtain  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States. 

A  carefully  prepared  map  of  the  city 
shows  that  8,000  families  have  changed 
their  place  of  residence  since  the  plan 
was  started,  and  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  they  have  moved,  and 
from  which  they  came  shows  that  the 
migration  has  been  from  poor  and 
squalid  to  healthy,  sanitary  quarters, 
with  environment  conducive  to  health, 
happiness  and  comfort. 

Results  on  character  and  steadiness 
of  men  may  perhaps  be  best  measured 
and  more  thoroughly  understood  by 
agencies  outside  the  company. 

Police  justices  say  whereas  Ford  em- 
ployes recognized  by  their  badges,  were 
almost  daily  seen  in  the  prisoners'  dock, 
up  to  a  year  ago,  since  January,  1914, 
they  have  been  noticeably  absent  and  are 
rarely  among  the  unfortunates  brought 
to  justice. 

From  one  of  the  largest  Polish  Catho- 
lic parishes  in  the  city,  the  father 
writes : 

"The  work  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
my  people.  Heavy  drinking  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Poles  I  know.  Your  work, 
however,  has  resulted  in  sobriety  now 
being  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  my  parish." 

The  company  has  organized  a  school 
wherein  the  non-English-speaking  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write 
it.  At  start,  teachers  were  employed 
who  had  made  school  work  their  voca- 
tion. 

After  about  three  months'  operation, 
the  school  grew  from  about  200  mem- 
bers to  approximately  1,100,  and  the 
paid  teachers  were  replaced  by  volun- 
teers from  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
some  of  whom  had  had  experience  in 
school  work,  but  the  most  of  them  are 
foremen,  sub-foremen,  and  men  from 
the  rank,  and  are  simply  enthusiastic 
individuals  eager  to  help  along  a  good 
work  and  better  the  condition  of  their 
brother  men,  both  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  what  their  employer  has 
i  lone  for  them  and  to  seize  an  opportun- 
ity for  self-enlargement  which  the  work 
offered. 

QUESTION  z.— What  reasons  did 
the  Ford  Company  have  for  assuming 
so  large  a  measure  of  responsibility,  not 
unly  for  the  labor  conditions  in  their 
plants,  but  also  for  the  social  and  moral 
surroundings  «f  their  employes? 

The  knowledge  that  market  rates  of 
wages  were  not  sufficient  for  men  to 
properly  care  for  self  and  dependents 
and  that  the  environment  in  which  its 
employes  were  thus  made  to  live,  gave 
rise  to  mental  anxiety  and  a  physical 
condition  that  made  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  human  agency  to  deliver 
all: of  the  effort  that  it  was  capable  of 
in  •  fulfilling  the  best  and  larger  func- 
tions for  which  it  was  designed  at  work, 
at. home,  and  in  the  community. 

The  company  also  had  the  courage 
to  seize  an  opportunity  for  breaking 
from  old-time  habits  and  customs 


that  were  possibly  applicable  to  other 
periods.  The  institutions  of  a  new  or- 
der, treating  men  like  men  in  man  fash- 
ion has  brought  out  much  of  human  sal- 
vage and  proven  that  barriers  between 
employers  and  employes  thought  to  ex- 
ist and  often  do  exist,  can  be  largely 
removed. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  employes 
were  foreign  born,  many  of  them  recent 
arrivals  not  used  to  American  habits 
and  surroundings.  Very  few,  if  any, 
resented  our  guiding  them  into  better 
conditions,  into  habits  of  thrift,  saving, 
sobriety  and  improved  moral  and  so- 
cial conditions.  No  coercion  is  laid  upon 
any  employe,  but  if  he  is  not  living  a 
sober  life,  or  is  neglecting  his  duties 
as  a  father  or  husband,  and  he  per- 
sists in  such  course,  he  cannot  be  an  as- 
sociate in  our  business. 

QUESTION  3.— What  has  experi- 
ence shown  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  character  and  social  condi- 
tions of  employes  are  the  result  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, including  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
general  physical  surroundings,  and  treat- 
ment by  officials,  superintendents  and 
foremen? 

No  man  can  bring  up  a  family  and 
hope  to  own  a  home  on  the  ordinary 
rates  of  wages. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  can  do 
good  work  mentally  and  physically  for 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

In  my  judgment  the  other  factors  are 
not  so  very  important. 

QUESTION  4.— Is  it  desirable  for  a 
corporation  to  assume  so  large  a  meas- 
ure of  control  of  employes  as  the  Ford 
Company  has  done? 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  cor- 
porations should  do  in  general,  but  if 
employers  of  labor, — we  mean  the  men 
themselves  at  the  head  of  these  enter- 
prises,— have  a  genuine,  sincere  and 
active  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  heart- 
felt personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  employes,  no  conditions  that  are 
irksome  or  distasteful  will  be  laid  upon 
the  men. 

Theoretically,  some  persons  may  ar- 
gue that  we  have  no  right  to  inquire 
how  a  man  lives  at  home,  so  long  as  he 
does  kis  work  at  the  factory;  but  we 
are  talking  of  conditions,  not  of  theo- 
ries. Our  experience  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, beyond  doifbt,  that  the  interest 
taken  in  employes  as  to  their  individual 
welfare  is  most  desirable  from  every 
standpoint,  not  only  of  that  of  the  em- 
ploye and  his  family,  but  of  the  busi- 
ness itself. 

The  ever-increasing  interest  develop- 
ed in  our  plan  by  other  employers  of 
labor  and  the  individual  expressions  of 
the  men  themselves,  which  we  have 
taken  great  pains  to  learn  from  disin- 
terested sources,  further  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  views. 

QUESTION  .5.— To  what  extent 
u'ould  it  be  desirable,  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing employes  a  share  of  the  Profits  in 
a  corporation,  to  give  them  also  an  in- 
sight into  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany and  a  voice  in  the  determination 
of  working  conditions? 

If  hy   this  question   is   meant    :i    voice 
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in  determining  the  policies  of  the  com- 
pany in  working  out  its  success,  we  say : 

No  man  wants  to  be  burdened  with 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  deciding 
things. 

Great  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression of  ideas  exist  in  our  work,  and 
a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  are 
gained  thereby.  Individually  or  collect- 
ively, men  may  raise  their  voices  with 
suggestions,  and  they  are  always  heard. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  meant 
is  a  voice  in  fixing  the  personal  ph\>i 
cal  surroundings  of  the  employes,  we 
should  say  most  decidedly,  the  employes 
should  have  a  voice,  and  their  opinions 
and  wishes  should  be  consulted. 

So  far  as  the  Ford  Motor  Company's 
actual  experience  is  concerned,  these 
surroundings  have  been  as  judged  by 
modern  and  existing  standards,  so  ideal 
in  character  that  there  have  never  been 
any  complaints  from  the  employes,  and 
we  believe  entire  satisfaction  has  been 
the  rule. 

QUESTION  6. — As  a  result  of  you/ 
observations  and  experience,  what  i* 
considered  to  be  the  effect  of  the  growth 
of  large  corporations  and  the  centralis- 
ing of  their  control  on  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  United  States? 

Any  manufacturing  institution  that   i> 
successfully    making    a    single    produ 
should    increase    the    business    and 
j-lant,  and  make  more  work  to  emplo\ 
more  men. 

We  cannot  expect  a  man  to  give 
his  best  efforts  when  he  is  in  debt  a: 
has  not  enough  to  keep  his  family  on. 

If  corporations  are  overcapitaliz 
they  must  necessarily  oppress  labor 
make  a  showing.  But  if  they  grow  fr 
small  beginning,  naturally,  and  stick 
one  legitimate  product,  balanced  con 
tions  are  bound  to  follow. 

The   sooner  men  can  be   taught   t 
labor  is  just  as  much  of  an  asset,  a 
more,  than  machinery  and  buildings, 
sooner  labor  will  be  properly  recogniz 

In  my  judgment,  mere  bigness  is 
objection  if  corporations  are  not  ove 
capitalized. 

QUESTION  7.— What  is  your  at, 
tude  towards  the  accumulation  and  pe 
petuation  of  large  fortunes? 

We  believe  it  is  better,  wiser,  and 
more  just  to  make  many  men  comfort- 
able than  to  make  a  few  very  rich. 

QUESTION  8.— As  a  result  of  you, 
observations  and  experience,  do  you 
consider  that  private  philanthropies  can 
deal  adequately  or  effectively  with  so- 
cial condition? 

They  may,  and  probably  do,  do  some 
good.  Of  course,  they  are  not  adequate 
But  my  idea  is  justice,  not  charity.  1 
have  very  little  use  for  charities  or  phil- 
anthropies as  such.  My  idea  is,  aid  men 
to  help  themselves.  Nearly  all  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  adequate  reward.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  cripples  in  our  employ, 
and  they  are  making  good.  We 
have  a  great  many  who  have  been  iiv 
prison  and  who  are  outcasts  from  so- 
ciety. Everyone  of  them  is  making  .1 
good  showing  and  is  gaining  in  self- 
respect  and  strength  of  character. 

We  will  guarantee  to  take  every  man 
out  of  Sing  Sing  and  make  a  man  of 
him. 


HEALTH 


A  REVIEW    AND    A     FORECAST    OF 
WORK  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


TUBERCULOSIS 


TWO     INTERESTING    PAPERS     from 

a  recent  conference  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection in  Syracuse,  suggest  comparison. 
One  is  backward-looking,  and  one  turns 
a  look  into  the  future,  both  dealing  with 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in 
\'ew  York  state. 

Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  reviewed  the 
seven  years'  work  of  the  committee  on 
tuberculosis  and  showed  results  which 
are  more  than  gratifying — which  are 
amazingly  good.  Many  of  them  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  actual  figures ;  but 
whenever  that  is  possible,  Mr.  Folks 
gives  the  figures  and  lets  them  speak 
for  themselves. 

During  these  seven  years,  there  has 
been  only  one  year  in  which  at  least 
one  bill  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
legislature;  often  five  or  six.  Not  one 
of  these  has  failed  to  become  law, 
while  no  bill  opposed  by  the  committee 
has  reached  the  statute  books. 

As  a  result  largely  of  what  was  dem- 
onstrated at  the  International  Tuber- 
culosis Congress  in  1908,  hospital  care 
for  advanced  cases  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects for  which  the  committee  found  it 
must  work.  This  was  easier  at  first  than 
it  is  now,  since  the  taxes  of  counties 
have  had  to  be  raised  for  so  many  other 
purposes. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  county 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  has  been  raised 
from  eight  with  551  beds  in  1907,  to 
twenty-nine  with  2,262  beds  in  1914,  and 
fourteen  more  are  definitely  authorized 
and  assured.  These  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  advanced  and  dan- 
gerously tuberculous. 

Trained  visiting  nurses  have  proved 
to  be  almost  more  valuable  than  any 
other  factor  in  discovering  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis and  bringing  the  resources  of 
the  community  to  bear  upon  them. 
Starting  with  two  nurses  in  1907,  the 
state  now  has  sixty-six  devoted  to  this 
work  alone.  Mr.  Folks  believes  that 

•  next  to  the  provision  of  hospitals,  _  this 
1    is  the     most     important     result  gained. 

Most  of  the  nurses  are  employed  by 
municipalities  or  counties. 

It  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  special  relief  for  the  families 
of  tuberculous  bread-winners.  Where 
in  1907  there  were  only  two  cities  pro- 
viding such  relief,  there  are  now  forty- 
one. 

Results  not  to  be  estimated  in  figures, 
'  but  even  more  important,  are  seen  in  the 
growing  enlightenment  and  interest  of 
the  people  at  large,  the  breaking-down  of 
the  wall  of  "uninformed  indifference" 
which  the  friends  of  the  movement  en- 

•  countered  seven  years  ago.     It  is  inter- 


esting to  note  that  the  greatest  help  in 
this  campaign  came,  not  from  the  learned 
professions,  but  from  three  bodies  whose 
knowledge  of  life  is  more  practical  than 
theoretical, — the  state  grange,  the  labor 
unions,  and  the  women's  clubs. 

The  work  of  this  committee,  unparal- 
leled in  this  country  as  a  state  move- 
ment, was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Dr.  Hermann  Biggs,  state  health  com- 
missioner, followed  Mr.  Folks  with  a 
survey  of  the  needs  for  the  future,  of 
lines  which  should  be  followed  during 
the  coming  seven  years. 

He  set  himself  first  to  inquire  how 
far,  if  at  all,  the  methods  of  the  past 
years  had  been  at  fault.  These  methods 
have  been  called  in  question  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  segregation  of  advanced 
and  uncontrollable  cases,  for  a  new 
theory  has  come  up  which  is  gaining 
ground,  especially  in  England,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  re- 
move such  people  from  the  community. 

According  to  this  view,  the  open  con- 
sumptive is  not  to  be  regarded  a  danger ; 
for  it  is  only  by  repeated  small  doses  of 
tubercle  bacilli  that  immunity  is  acquired. 
This  immunity  increases  continually  in 
civilized  countries  and  the  falling  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  but  an  expres- 
sion of  this  increase.  Indeed  this  theory 
regards  it  as  conceivable  that  if  the 
sources  of  infection  were  removed  the 
race  might  lose  its  immunity  and  become 
again  as  susceptible  as  are  savages. 

From  this  view  Dr.  Biggs  dissents  com- 
pletely. Studies  among  the  poor  have 


shown  that  where  there  are  advanced 
cases  of  tuberculosis  who  are  careless 
in  their  habits,  the  proportion  of  in- 
fections in  the  family  is  very  high,  may 
even  include  every  member;  whereas 
if  care  be  taken,  all  may  escape.  The 
protection  afforded  by  immunity  is  only 
relative,  never  absolute.  Experiments 
on  animals  as  well  as  actual  experience 
with  human  beings  show  that  if  doses 
of  infective  material  are  repeated  often 
enough,  the  immunity  breaks  down. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  the  last 
seven  years  to  see  where  the  emphasis 
should  be  laid  in  the  future,  Dr.  Biggs 
finds  that  the  greatest  need  is  early 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  It  should  be 
detected  and  efforts  against  it  begun 
while  it  is  still  in  the  curable  stage,  and 
before  others  have  been  injured.  As  it 
is,  we  usually  discover  the  case  only 
after  the  victim  is  past  curing  and  must 
he  cared  for  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  economic  waste  of  such  a  method 
is  enormous.  Dr.  Biggs  speaks  of  a 
man  now  in  Riverside  Hospital,  New 
York,  who  has  been  there  for  seven 
years  at  a  cost  of  $700  a  year,  and  is 
now  not  quite  so  well  as  when  he  went 
in.  He  can  never  be  returned  to  self- 
support. 

Another  great  need  which  Dr.  Biggs 
indicated,  is  after-care  for  arrested 
cases.  Early  cases  sent  to  sanatoria  do 
well;  but  when  they  are  discharged, 
they  go  back  to  the  same  home  and 
often  the  same  work  as  before,  and  a 
relapse,  more  serious  than  the  original 
disease,  is  almost  inevitable.  Dr.  Biggs 
is  eager  for  labor  colonies,  believing 
that  most  of  these  people  could  be  self- 
supporting  if  they  could  continue  to 


Cuiirtixy    Spirit    uf    Missions 


In  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Garden,  Tokyo 


T"1  O  extend  dispensary  work  among  the  poor  of  Tokyo,  to  provide  adequate  hos- 
pital facilities  for  travelers  and  foreign  residents,  and  to  establish  a  center  of  sci- 
entific research  in  Oriental  diseases,  is  the  purpose  of  the  endowment  now  being 
raised  for  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo.  The  hospital,  established  as  a  mission 
dispensary,  offers  within  its  limited  capacity  of  25  beds,  some  of  the  best  medical 
service  in  the  Orient.  The  Japanese  council,  headed  by  Premier  Okuma,  has  already 
raised  over  100,000  yen— nearly  $50,000. 
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sleep  out  of  doors  and  have   healthful 
work. 

Finally,  Dr.  Biggs  considers  that  there 
is  a  missing  link,  in  the  lack  of  super- 
vision of  the  family  from  which  the 
tuberculous  person  came.  Here  un- 
doubtedly other  cases  would  be  dis- 
covered by  a  careful  search,  especially 
among  the  children;  and  for  them  some 
place  must  be  provided,  like  the  preven- 
torium.  The  alternative  is  simply  to 
wait  till  one  of  them  develops  active 
tuberculosis;  then  to  remove  that  one, 
and  wait  for  the  next, — a  futile  and  ex- 
travagant procedure. 

FLOCKS  OF   SHEEP   AS   TICK  DE- 
STROYERS 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  years  of  experi- 
mental research,  and  incidentally  the 
life  of  one  investigator,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
is  a  definite  disease,  prevailing  in  certain 
well-marked  areas  of  the  western  states 
and  carried  and  transmitted  by  the  wood 
tick.  A  recent  report  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  adds  further  informa- 
tion concerning  this  disease. 

Nine  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  states  have  in  certain  definitely 
outlined  localities  infected  wood  ticks, 
which  are  capable  of  giving  spotted 
fever  to  human  beings  by  their  bite. 
Fortunately,  the  wood  tick  remains  close 
to  the  place  where  it  is  hatched,  as  the 
animals  to  which  it  attaches  itself  are 
not  great  travelers.  There  is,  however, 
danger  that  animals  harboring  infected 
ticks  may  be  shipped  by  rail,  and  in  all 
probability  the  disease  will  appear  in 
unexpected  localities  where  nobody  is 
familiar  with  it,  and  will  remain  un- 
recognized till  it  has  spread  and  a  new 
focus  has  been  established. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  report 
is  that  which  tells  of  the  experiments  in 
tick  eradication  through  sheep  grazing. 
Sheep  crop  so  closely  that  they  destroy 
good  tick  country  by  removing  all  under- 
growth. They  also  make  life  impossible 
for  other  animals,  among  which  are 
hosts  for  the  tick.  Sheep  themselves 
are  not  good  hosts,  since  the  ticks  are 
usually  caught  and  tangled  up  in  the 
wool  and  destroyed. 

Experiments  were  made  last  summer 
with  two  flocks  of  sheep  numbering 
altogether  1,500,  which  were  allowed 
to  graze  from  April  to  July  in  tick 
country,  then  dipped  and  sent  home.  A 
search  for  dead  and  live  ticks  showed 
that  over  25,000  adult  ticks  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  1,500  sheep.  This  is 
a  method  of  ridding  a  locality  of  ticks 
at  once  rapid,  practical,  and  economical. 

EADERSHIP,  NOT  COERCION,  IN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK 

THE  FIRST  REPORT  has  appeared 
from  the  Public  Health  Council  created 
about  a  year  ago  as  a  part  of  the  New 
York  state  Department  of  Health.  Its 
keynote  is  the  new  idea  in  public  health 
work,  that  of  leadership  and  co-opera- 
tion, not  merely  coercion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  council's  work  thus  far,  is  the  new 
sanitary  code,  several  chapters  of  which 
it  has  this  year  prepared.  "In  the  fram- 
ing of  this  sanitary  code,"  says  the  re- 
port, "the  council  steadily  aimed  to  se- 


cure to  the  citizens  of  the  state  all  the 
advantages  which  science  and  experience 
have  offered,  especially  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
mon welfare,  with  the  least  possible  in- 
terference with  the  business,  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  people  con- 
cerned." 

The  council  has  endeavored  to  replace 
the  technical  terms  of  the  earlier  regu- 
lations by  terms  which  are  comprehensi- 
ble to  the  citizens  for  whose  use  and 
guidance  the  code  is  framed.  The  im- 
portance of  a  state  code  to  supplement 
local  codes  was  recognized  by  practic- 
ally every  health  officer  in  the  state. 

Heretofore,  the  duty  of  enacting  sani- 
tary regulations  had  been  laid  upon  the 
1,438  local  departments  throughout  the 
state.  The  result  was  1,438  varieties  of 
health  regulation.  It  seemed  obvious, 
however,  that  there  could  not  be  so  many- 
right  methods  of  preventing  disease  and 
controlling  epidemics,  of  farm  sanita- 
tion, and  of  preserving  and  protecting 
food  supplies.  Germs  recognize  no 
geography.  Epidemics  are  not  controll- 
ed by  either  city  boundary  or  Chinese 
wall. 

Besides  the  uniformity  of  method  made 
possible  by  the  State  Code  there  is,  of 
course,  the  further  advantage  that 
legislative  powers  in  the  enactment  of 
sanitary  regulations  are  conferred  on 
one  body  instead  of  1,400  and  more. 
Upon  the  local  health  officers  and  upon 
the  state  commissioner  of  health,  will 
remain  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing the  code.  Also,  local  departments 
are  at  liberty  to  enact  such  regulations 
as  peculiar  conditions  seem  to  demand, 
providing  that  such  local  rulings  do  not 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  state  code. 
The  seven  chapters  thus  far  written 
concern  first,  definitions  and  general 
provisions.  The  second  chapter  is  en- 
titled Communicable  Disease.  In  this 
chapter  the  regulations  are  especially 
strict  for  inspection  of  and  precautions 
with  those  entrusted  with  the  handling 
of  food.  The  code  centers  attention  on 
the  care  of  waste  material  from  sick 
people  and  others  who  frequently  har- 
bor disease  germs,  and  on  proper  modes 
of  simple  cleanliness  which  protect  the 
well  and  make  quarantine  and  elaborate 
and  expensive  disinfection  largely  un- 
necessary. It  abandons  many  sanitary 
proceedings  formerly  held  essential. 

Chapter  three,  concerning  the  produc- 
tion and  handling  of  milk  and  cream, 
indicates  the  range  of  information  that 
will  be  required  of  an  applicant  before 
a  diary  permit  is  granted.  Inspection 
will  be  stricter.  Standards  of  milk  and 
cream  are  explicitly  stated. 

Yet,  with  all  the  strictness,  "it  was 
the  sense  of  the  council,"  says  its  re- 
port, "that  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
the  production  and  handling  of  milk,  dis- 
cretion, tact  and  good  judgment  should 
be  exercised,  especially  in  the  beginning, 
by  the  health  officer  in  scoring  dairies. 
It  is  believed  that  by  this  procedure  not 
only  the  milk  supplies  of  the  state  but 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  may  be  safe- 
guarded through  such  adequate  pecuni- 
ary returns  to  him  as  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  his  milk  may  justify." 
Chapter  four  regulates  the  practice 


of  midwives.  In  its  introduction  the 
council  acknowledges  valuable  sugges- 
tion received  from  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Chapter  five  discusses  the  existence, 
especially  at  special  seasons  of  the  year, 
of  a  large  number  of  construction  camps 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
consequent  difficult  problem  in  stati 
health  work.  Such  camps  are  not  readily 
subject  to  control  by  local  health  au- 
thorities, but  are  nevertheless  frequent 
sources  of  danger  through  pollution  of 
water  supplies  and  in  other  ways.  The 
new  regulations  will,  it  is  believed,  safe- 
guard citizens  of  the  state  without  im 
posing  undue  burdens  either  upon  thr 
campers  or  those  responsible  for  the 
camps. 

Chapter  six  provides  for  more  prompt 
and  effective  methods  of  dealing  witli 
nuisances. 

Chapter  seven  extends  throughout 
New  York  state  regulations  now  in  ef- 
fect in  certain  more  enlightened  states 
and  cities  of  the  country  concerning  thr 
use  of  common  drinking  cups,  common 
towels,  and  the  cleanliness  of  barbet 
shops,  manicure  and  similar  establish- 
ments. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  council 
has  been   defining   qualifications   of   di 
rectors  of  divisions  in  the  state  Depart 
ment  of  Health  of  sanitary  supervisors, 
and  of  nurses  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  adequate  scien 
tific  training,  also  upon  actual  experi- 
ence in  each  particular  line  of  work 
The  desirability  of  increasing  the  sal- 
aries of  health  officers  in  order  that 
such  work  may  prove  attractive  to  able 
students,  and  of  establishing  a  school 
for  the  special  training  of  such  students 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  council's  report 

ANOTHER  LOSS  TO  SCIENCE 

The       death       in       Cambridge       of 
van    Gehuchten,    formerly   professor    of 
the    University    of    Louvain,    brings    to 
light    another   of   the    many   tragic   by 
products  of  the  great  war. 

A  year  ago,  Albert  van  Gehuchten  was 
professor  of  anatomy,  pathology  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  Louvain ;  member  of  many  in- 
ternational societies,  and  respected  by 
his  German  colleagues  as  well  as  by 
neurologists  of  all  countries.  A  year 
later,  he  was  an  impoverished  exile  in 
England;  his  laboratory,  his  town  and 
country  houses,  burned;  and,  greatest 
loss  of  all,  the  manuscript  reports  of  his 
researches  during  the  last  ten  years 
burned  with  them. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  opened 
its   doors   to   him   as   to  others   of   the 
faculty  of  Louvain ;  a  position  was  found 
for  him;  and  through  the  efforts  of  Sir 
William  Osier  and  of  some  Americans, 
he  was  given  a  grant  for  research  woi 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.     He 
gan  at  once  the  task  of  reproducing 
records  that  had  been  destroyed, 
he  lived  only  a  few  weeks,  dying  sui 
denly  of  heart  trouble. 

Van  Gehuchten's  chief  fame  lay  in 
his  studies  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  He  was  also  a  briliant 
clinician  and  teacher. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
8-HOUR  DAY 

THE  outstanding  fact  in  the  two  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  the  California  eight-hour  law  for  women  is 
their  welcome  stress  upon  the  freedom,  the  wide 
discretionary  powers  of  the  legislature. 

Here  was  a  law  for  women  which  went  further 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  prescribing 
the  shortest  workday  yet  enacted,  including  in  its 
scope  a  larger  number  of  occupations  than  any 
similar  statute. 

Here  were  cases  involving  employments  never 
before  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  women's  hours  of 
labor,  in  hotels  and  hospitals. 

In  two  unanimous  decisions  handed  down  Feb- 
ruary 23,  the  court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  law, 
Justice  Hughes  writing  the  opinions.  In  both,  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  the  need,  the  expedi- 
ency, or  wisdom  of  the  law  is  with  emphasis  held 
to  be  the  function  and  duty  of  the  legislature; 
the  court  limit's  itself  to  considering  whether  in 
view  of  the  underlying  facts  in  each  case  the 
legislature  has  acted  arbitrarily  or  unreasonably. 

Thus  facts  are  again  the  ultimate  determinants, 
not  casuistry  or  abstractions.  "Practical  exi- 
gencies, "  "  experience, "  "  the  nature  of  the  work, ' ' 
"the  nature  of  the  business" — these  are  the 
words,  and  these  the  concrete  considerations  which 
recur  in  the  court's  clear  and  concise  opinions. 

In  the  first  case  in  question,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Glenwood  Hotel  at  Kiverside  was  convicted  of 
employing  a  woman  more  than  eight  hours  in  one 
day,  in  violation  of  the  California  act  of  1911, 
which  included  women  employed  in  hotels  as  well 
as  in  factories,  stores  and  other  industrial  occu- 
pations. 

In  1913,  the  law  was  amended  to  include  also 
women  employes  of  hospitals,  excepting  graduate 
nurses.  The  trustees  of  the  Samuel  Merritt  Hos- 
pital at  Alameda  and  one  of  their  employes  sought, 
in  two  other  test  cases,  to  restrain  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  amended  act. 

The  two  familiar  objections  were  raised  as  to 
freedom  of  contract  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  It  was  asserted  that  the  eight-hour  law  de- 
prived women  employed  in  hotels  and  hospitals 
of  their  liberty  to  work  any  number  of  hours,  and 
discriminated  against  them  in  comparison  with 
other  women  not  included. 

In  reply,  Justice  Hughes  again  pointed  out  that 

"the  liberty  of  contract  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is 
freedom  from  arbitrary  restraint — not  immunity  from  rea- 


sonable regulation  to  safeguard  the  public  interest."  "Upon 
this  point,"  he  continues,  "the  recent  decisions  of  this  court 
upholding  other  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  must  be  regarded  as  decisive." 

Two  such  statutes  were  upheld  by  the  court 
during  the  year  1914,  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio.  In  both  cases  the  court  based  its  favorable 
verdict  upon  the  first  and  only  preceding  decision 
of  this  character — the  well-known  Oregon  ten-hour 
case,  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  decided  in  1908. 

In  Eiley  vs.  Massachusetts,  the  fifty-six-hour 
law  was  violated  by  the  employment  of  a  woman 
in  a  factory  at  a  different  hour  from  that  speci- 
fied in  a  notice  posted  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
' '  The  general  provision  of  the  statute  being  found 
to  be  valid,"  says  Justice  Hughes,  the  administra- 
tive rule  prohibiting  employment  outside  of  the 
posted  hours  was  also  upheld  "to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention of  the  purpose  of  the  law." 

In  the  Hawley  case,  the  fifty-four-hour  law  of 
Ohio  was  upheld,  the  plaintiff  having  been  con- 
victed of  employing  a  woman  in  a  millinery  estab- 
lishment more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  one  week. 

Now  the  court  is  unable  to  perceive  any  reason 
why  the  state's  power  thus  to  limit  hours  "may 
be  upheld  in  respect  to  a  woman  in  a  millinery 
establishment,  and  denied  as  to  a  chambermaid  in 
a  hotel."  "It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say," 
writes  Justice  Hughes,  "that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  statute  of  California  provides  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  or  a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours  a 
week,  instead  of  ten  hours  a  day  or  fifty-four 
hours  a  week,"  changes  the  principles  at  stake. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  limitation  of  women's 
hours  of  labor  might ' '  be  pushed  to  a  wholly  inde- 
fensible extreme,"  but,  says  the  court,  "there  is 
no  ground  for  the  conclusion  here  that  the  limit 
of  the  reasonable  exertion  of  protective  authority 
has  been  overstepped." 

Thus  the  protagonists  of  any  future  acts  have 
only  to  show  reasonable  ground  for  the  exercise 
of  such  protection.  The  decision  goes  far  beyond 
even  the  widely  inclusive  statute  in  question,  and 
once  more  emphasizes  the  rule  of  reason  as  the 
basis  of  such  laws.  It  opens  the  way  for  a  scien- 
tific study  of  all  occupations,  particularly  those 
involving  extraordinary  exertion,  muscular  or 
nervous,  in  which  medical  investigation  may  well 
show  that  eight  hours'  daily  exposure  is  too  great 
a  health  risk. 

It  was  further  urged  against  the  California  law 
that  it  discriminated  unfairly  because  its  classifi- 
cations were  "based  on  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
er's business  and  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
employe 's  work. ' '  The  court  replies : 
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"It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  character  of  the  work  may 
largely  depend  upon  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  which  the  work  is  done." 

"The  legislature  is  not  debarred  from  classifying  accord- 
ing to  general  considerations  and  with  regard  to  prevailing 
conditions;  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  legislative  power 
to  classify.  For  it  ife  always  possible  by  analysis  to  dis- 
cover inequalities  as  to  some  persons  or  things  embraced 
within  any  specified  class.  A  classification  based  simply  on 
a  general  description  of  work  would  almost  certainly  bring 
within  the  class  a  host  of  individual  instances  exhibiting 
very  wide  differences;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  legis- 
lature the  authority  to  take  account  of  these  differences 
and  to  do  this  according  to  practical  groupings  in  which, 
while  certain  individual  distinctions  may  still  exist,  the 
group  selected  will  as  a  whole  fairly  present  a  class  in  it- 
self." 

Thus  as  to  hotels,  the  court  finds: 

"Hotels,  as  a  class,  are  distinct  establishments  not  only 
in  their  relative  size,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  maintain  a 
special  organization  to  supply  a  distinct  and  exacting  ser- 
vice. They  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  strangers  and 
travelers  who  are  served  indiscriminately.  As  the  state 
court  pointed  out,  the  women  employes  in  hotels  are  for 
the  most  part  chambermaids  and  waitresses;  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  conditions  of-  work  are  identical  with  those 
which  obtain  in  establishments  of  a  different  character,  or 
that  it  was  beyond  the  legislative  power  to  recognize  the 
differences  that  exist." 

As  to  the  objection  that  certain  other  establish- 
ments, such  as  boarding-houses,  were  omitted  on 
the  statute,  the  court  says : 

"The  legislature  is  not  bound,  in  order  to  support  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  its  regulation,  to  extend  it  to  all  cases 
which  it  might  possibly  reach.  Dealing  with  practical  exig- 
encies, the  legislature  may  be  guided  by  experience.  It  is 
free  to  recognize  degrees  of  harm,  and  it  may  confine  its 
restrictions  to  those  classes  of  cases  where  the  need  is 
deemed  to  be  clearest.  ...  If  the  law  presumably  hits 
the  evil  where  it  is  most  felt,  it  is  not  to  be  overthrown  be- 
cause there  are  other  instances  to  which  it  might  have  been 
applied." 

In  upholding  the  validity  of  the  law  as  applied 
to  women  employed  in  hospitals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  graduate  nurses,  the  court  first  considered 
the  student  nurses.  "For  it  appears  that  those 
persons,  upon  whom  rests  the  burden  of  immediate 
attendance  upon,  and  nursing  of,  the  patients  in 
the  hospital,  are  also  pupils  engaged  in  a  course 


of  study,  and  the  propriety  of  legislative  protec- 
tion of  women  undergoing  such  a  course  of  dis 
cipline  is  not  open  to  question. ' '  The  court  quotes 
at  some  length  from  the  admirable  1912  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  on  the 
Educational  Status  of  Nursing,  by  Adelaide  M. 
Nutting.  Among  others,  the  following  significant 
passage  is  given : 

"In  speaking  of  hours  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
statistics  refer  only  to  practical  work  in  ward,  clinic,  operat- 
ing room,  or  other  hospital  department,  and  not  to  any  por- 
tion of  theoretical  work;  that. the  ten  hours  in  question  are 
required  of  the  student,  irrespective  of  lectures,  class,  or 
study.  This  practical  work,  also,  is  in  many  of  its  aspects 
unusually  exacting  and  fatiguing;  much  of  it  is  done  while 
standing,  bending,  or  lifting;  much  of  it  is  done  under  pres- 
sure of  time  and  nervous  tension,  and  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  physical  effort  which  the  student  must  make  is 
accompanied  by  mental  anxiety  and  definite,  often  grave, 
responsibility. 

"Viewed  from  any  standpoint  whatever,  real  nursing  is 
difficult,  exacting  work,  done  under  abnormal  conditions, 
and  all  the  extraordinary,  subtile,  intangible  rewards  and 
satisfactions  which  are  bound  up  in  it  for  the  worker  can- 
not alter  that  fact.  Ten  hours,  or  even  nine  hours,  of  work 
daily  of  this  nature  cannot  satisfactorily  be  combined  with 
theoretical  instruction  to  form  a  workable  educational 
scheme.  .  .  .  How  largely  the  superintendents  of 
training  schools  feel  the  need  of  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  over  two-thirds  of 
the  replies  to  the  questions  on  this  subject  suggested  shorter 
hours  as  advisable  or  necessary,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  stated  their  firm  belief  in  an  eight-hour  day  .  .  . 

The  graduate  nurse,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  the  court  to  be  legitimately  "in  a  separate 
class. "  She  is  differentiated  by  her  technical  edu- 
cation and  her  special  duties  of  supervision  and 
assisting  the  medical  staff  in  the  hospital, 
would  be  manifestly  proper  for  the  legislature," 
says  the  court,  "to  recognize  an  exigency  _with  re- 
spect to  their  employment,  making  it  advisable  to 
take  them  out  of  the  general  prohibition." 

The  broad  California  law  thus  stands  upheld 
its  entirety.  The  whole  country  should  reap  tl 
benefits.  For  the  oral  arguments  in  its  behalf  and 
briefs  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  whole 
country  is  indebted  to  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and 


William  Denman. 


JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK. 


WHEN  BEACHEY 
.FLIES 

JOSEPH  WAKREN  BEACH 


Lincoln  Beachey,  America's 
best  known  airman,  fell  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  was 
drowned  while  making  an  ex- 
hibition flight  before  50,000 
people  on  March  15 


J/f/HEN  Beachey  flies,  it  is  our  breath 
that  bears  him. 

Or  does  he  think  that  he  can  fly  alone? 

All  men  have  given  help : 

The  men  that  built  the  city  where  he  grew. 

And  they  that  soiu  and  garner; 

And  all  his  mothers 

That  bore  men  children 

And  reared  them  painfully 

And  cared  for  them  till  they  could  creep, 

Till  they  could  walk, 

Till  they  could  feed  themselves; 

And  men  obscure  in  shops  and  laboratories, 

And  black-faced  men  in  foundries; 

And  children  watching  through  the  window- 
pane 

The  flight  of  hawk  or  swallow; 

And  we  that  sit  and  watch  upon  the  grand- 
stand— 

How  hard  we  fought  for  a  seat;  how  long 
we  waited! — 


And  they  that  make,  and  they  that  read,  the 

papers, ' 

Eager  to  hear  of  Beachey's  latest  daring 
And  how  he  looped  the  loop.    .    .    . 
They  with  their  prayers,  all  we  with  prayers 

and  pains 
Make    strong    and    far    his    flight    when 

Beachey  flies. 

When  Beachey  flies,  it  is  our  hearts  that 

soar, 
Who   says   that    willingly    we    creep    and 

grovel? 

How  many  painful  ways 
Have  we  attempted 
To  break  the  tether  of  the  earth! 
How  many  sets  of  wings 
Have  borne  us  sunward! 
How  many  men  have  given  their  lives! 
None  creeps  that  ever  could  fly.    .    .    . 
And  let  one  fly,  the  hearts  of  all  men  follow! 
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HOW  TO  ABOLISH  POVERTY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  letter  signed  by 
G.  H.  in  THE  SURVEY  for  February  27, 
the  writer  seeks  information  as  to  the 
way  to  abolish  poverty,  asking  that  some 
of  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  discuss 
this  question  in  your  columns. 

Permit  me  to  heartily  recommend  to 
G.  H.  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
same  problem  the  very  solid  and  read- 
able little  book  that  has  recently  appear- 
ed from  the  pen  of  Jacob  H.  Hollander 
under  the  caption  of  The  Abolition  of 
Poverty.  I  know  of  no  book  which 
more  concretely  states'  the  economic 
basis  that  underlies  the  program  of 
modern  social  work  than  this  book  of 
Dr.  Hollander's. 

FRANK  D.  WATSON. 
[Department  of  Social  Work,  Haverford 

College.] 

Haverford,  Pa. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  G.  H.  asks  what  will 
abolish  poverty.  The  single  tax  will 
abolish  poverty,  and  it  means  the  socializ- 
ation of  ground  rent — the  appropriation 
of  rent  for  the  use  of  land,  by  the  com- 
munity rather  than  by  the  private  land- 
owner as  at  present. 

Single  taxers  do  insist  on  this  as  being 
just,  but  as  to  socializing  everything 
else, — no,  there  is  where  socialists  and 
single  taxers  part  company. 

I  inclose  literature.  Read  it.  Then 
obtain  a  copy  of  Progress  and  Poverty 
from  the  Public,  office  in  Chicago,  or 
the  Fels  Fund  Commission  in  Cincinnati, 
or  from  some  book  store,  and  see  for 
yourself  if  there  is  anything  essentially 
wrong  with  Henry  George's  argument. 

After  you  see  the  "nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile" you  can  get  busy  and  bring  others 
to  see  it. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY. 

Erie,   Pa. 


ALCOHOL 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  is  under  prohibition  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  alcohol  has 
greatly  increased  (quadrupled,  I  believe, 
in  about  seventy-five  years).  This 
phenomenon  I  have  never  seen  adequate- 
ly explained.  If  THE  SURVEY  can  throw 
any  light  on  this  subject  I  think  it  would 
be  much  appreciated  by  many  readers. 
Tt  certainly  would  be  by  me. 

WALTER  MENDELSON. 

New  York. 

PROHIBITION 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  hope  SURVEY 
readers  will  not  gather  the  impression 
from  Mr.  Wunder's  letter  in  the  issue 
of  February  13  that  an  agent  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers  Association  has  any  more 
reason  to  consider  THE  SURVEY'S  attitude 
toward  the  campaign  against  intemper- 


ance fair  than  has  a  city  evangelist. 
Yet  you  can  see  how  Mr.  Wunder  has 
scored  for  his  side. 

Were  the  question  to  come  up  I  should 
certainly  continue  my  subscription  on 
the  grounds  of  THE  SURVEY'S  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  more  sane  discussion  of  it.  Par- 
ticularly in  what  Elizabeth  Tilton  has 
written. 

But  why  don't  social  workers  respond 
to  her  call?  Is  it  that  no  others  share 
her  view  of  the  importance  of  serious 
educational  work  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  the  need  for  well-planned 
substitutes  ?  Is  any  progress  being  made 
on  this  substitute  for  the  saloon?  If  so 
I  for  one  want  to  hear  about  it. 

J.   BARNARD  WALTON. 

New   Rochelle,   N.   Y. 

ANTI-ALCOHOL  POSTERS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  have  been  gratified 
lately  to  note  the  space  which  you  have 
been  devoting  to  the  poster  campaign 
against  alcohol. 

As  a  result  of  our  last  temperance 
lesson,  my  Sunday  school  class,  which 
is  composed  of  twenty-five  real  boys, 
with  the  not  unapt  title  of  "Mohicans," 
has  established  a  bulletin  board  outside 
the  church,  and  is  displaying  from  week 
to  week  a  series  of  the  posters  prepared 
by  the  Boston  committee. 

Only  those  who  have  tried  it  realize 
how  effective  this  line  of  work  is  in 
arousing  interest  and  creating  public 
sentiment.  The  cost  is  nominal,  and  the 
posters  reach  a  great  class  of  people  who 
might  not  be  influenced  in  any  other 
way.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  such 
activity  to  the  class  which  undertakes 
it  is  by  no  means  small. 

Most  Sunday  school  classes  are  sadly 
lacking  in  work  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
anything  which  affords  opportunities  for 
being  doers  of  the  word,  rather  than 
hearers  only,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

May  I  not  urge  upon  temperance 
workers  everywhere,  therefore,  the  de- 
sirability of  undertaking  a  campaign  of 
this  kind  in  their  own  communities?  I 
am  sure  it  will  prove  both  feasible  and 
practical  wherever  it  is  tried. 

GEOFFREY  F.  MORGAN. 
Athens,  Ohio. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  CHILD  LABOR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  recent  letter  to 
THE  SURVEY,  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1915,  says  that  "we  suffragists 
have  discovered  that  in  equal  suffrage 
states  the  woman's  point  of  view  re- 
ceives more  consideration  and  benefi- 
cent laws  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
women  and  children  are  passed  far  more 
easily  and  quickly  than  in  states  where 
women  are  not  the  constituents  of  legis- 
lators. 

If  that  is  true  it  is  certainly  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  women  of  suffrage 


states  that  the  child  labor  laws  of  those 
states  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  male 
suffrage  states.  The  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee  is  authority  for  this 
statement.  In  Colorado  after  women 
had  voted  for  19  years  a  law  was  passed 
allowing  little  girls  of  ten  to  carry  on 
street  trades.  THE  SURVEY  criticised 
this  law  severely  when  it  was  passed, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
in  wicked  New  York  a  girl  must  be  six- 
teen before  being  allowed  to  ply  a  street 
trade.  In  Wisconsin,  which  like  New 
York  is  a  male  suffrage  state,  a  girl  must 
be  eighteen. 

ANNIE  HATHAWAY  GULICK. 
[Secretary     Public     Interests 
League  of  the  Massachusetts 

Anti-Suffrage  Association.] 
Boston. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  want  to 
renew.  Your  paper  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. 

Being  connected  with  various  charit- 
able organizations,  working  men's  clubs, 
etc.,  I  find  your  paper  inaccurate  and 
unscientific,  and  apparently  designed  to 
stir  the  prejudies  of  the  unthinking, 
rather  than  to  stimulate  the  thought  and 
efforts  of  those  who  are  careful  and 
logical  and  constructive. 

WILLIAM  MINOT. 
Boston. 

TO  CLEAN  UP  PIG  TOWN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  of  the  most  for 
lorn  quarters  in  Greater  New  York  is  that 
surrounding  Public  School  91  on  Albany 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  It  is  generally 
known  as  "Pig  Town"  and  justifies  its 
name.  It  is  only  a  few  blocks  from 
Eastern  Parkway,  and  yet  some  of  the 
streets  are  not  cut  through,  others  are 
unpaved  and  without  sidewalks.  The 
grading  is  so  bad  that  one  street  will  be 
a  ridge  and  the  next  a  pond  or  a  sheet 
of  ice,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
streets  are  not  always  named  and  seldom 
properly  numbered.  East  Thirty-eighth 
street  is  next  to  East  Forty-fifth  street 

There  is  no  sewer  and  the  hygienic 
condition  of  most  of  the  frame  huts  is 
deplorable.  Some  families  have  to  go 
half  a  block  in  search  of  water.  One 
great  empty  lot  is  used  as  a  dump  for 
coal  ashes,  and  every  day  one  sees 
children  and  grown  persons  looking  over 
the  clinkers  in  search  of  a  few  pieces 
of  coal  to  burn. 

The  city  will  have  to  grade  and  pave 
this  place  soon,  and  model  two-story 
houses  would  be  very  desirable.  While 
this  pressing  need  is  unsupplied.  there 
is  some  one  out  of  work  in  nearly  every 
house. 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  city  to 
use  these  unemployed  men  to  make  "Pig 
Town"  a  habitable  quarter. 

The  natural  situation  is  good,  the  air 
excellent  and  the  school  in  its  midst 
a  social  center  of  great  value. 

Here  are  both  work  to  be  done  and 
people  starving  for  want  of  work.  Whv 
not  bring  them  together? 

HESTER  D.  JENKINS. 
[Educational   Supervisor  Committee  on 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities.! 
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MARY    H.    GILLETTE 


PAUL   N.   FURMAN 


ALETHA   GILBERT 


\/fRS.  Chester  G.  Higbee  of  St.  Paul 
died  suddenly  in  the  state  capitol 
just  after  she  had  spoken  at  a  commit- 
tee hearing  to  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  women's  reformatory.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  had  striven  to 
secure  such  an  institution,  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  legislature  coming 
twenty-three  years  before,  almost  to  the 
day.  All  her  life  she  had  been  inter- 
ested in  the  delinquent  girls  and  women 
of  the  state.  She  had  secured  the  separ- 
ation of  boys  and  girls  in  the  state  re- 
formatory and  the  establishment  of  the 
Sauk  Center  Home  School  for  Girls. 

For  the  last  five  years  Mrs.  Higbee  had 
been  active  in  the  campaign  for  woman 
suffrage,  believing  that  the  vote  would 
help  in  the  social  movements  which 
formed  her  prime  interest,  and  she  had 
been  president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 


FT  is  an  event  of  more  than  passing 
sociological  interest  that  Dr.  F.  A. 
McKenzie,  for  the  last  ten  years  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, should  have  been  elected  president 
of  Fisk  University,  the  leading  Negro 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Dr.  McKenzie  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh 
University  and  obtained  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
where  his  thesis  was  on  the  Indian.  In 
this  connection  he  spent  some  time 
teaching  in  an  Indian  school  in  Wyom- 
ing and  visiting  Indian  reservations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  be- 
came convinced  that  leaders  among  the 
Indians  should  be  organized  to  lead  the 
people  into  modern  ways.  In  1910  after 
six  years  of  effort  he  had  the  first  annual 
conference  of  the  Society  of  American 
Indians  at  the  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus. 

In  addition  to  this  interest  in  race 
questions,  Dr.  McKenzie  has  had  wide 
experience  in  social  service  in  Ohio.  In 
Columbus  he  was  for  two  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Godman  Guild,  the  leading 
social  settlement;  he  agitated  for  school- 
house  social  centers  and  led  the  organ- 
ization which  obtained  this  result.  He 
was  first  president  of  the  Public  Recrea- 


tion Commission  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Social  Workers'  Club.  He  was 
an  active  worker  in  the  Philanthropic 
Council,  and  by  appointment  was 
director  of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  year. 

H.  A.   MILLER. 


GILBERT,  the  city  mother 
of  Los  Angeles,  worked  out  the 
idea  of  the  new  office  as  a  result  of 
her  connection  for  many  years  with  the 
Police  Department.  She  had  been  ma- 
tron of  the  women's  jail  and  later  po- 
lice-woman in  the  Juvenile  Bureau  of 
the  Police  Department. 

Headquarters  were  established  in  a 
central  location,  removed  from  the  jail 
and  police  station  environment  and  the 
crowds  of  the  morbidly  curious.  The 
City  Mother,  who  is  still  a  policewoman, 
works  as  neighbor  to  neighbor,  seeking 
to  co-operate  with  parents  in  prevent- 
ing the  delinquency  of  children.  This 
was  the  chief  idea  in  founding  the  work, 
but  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  branch 
out  into  such  lines  as  finding  employ- 
ment and  doing  some  detective  work 
for  the  protection  of  young  women. 

The  chief  of  police  has  appointed  an 
advisory  board  of  nine  representative 
women  who  aid  the  city  mother. 

BESSIE  D.  STODDART. 


H.  GILLETTE,  who  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Court  Aid  Committee  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  resigned  that  position  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia.  Before  coming 
to  Philadelphia  Miss  Gillette  did  nurs- 
ing work  among  the  mountain  whites 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  four  years 
was  with  Frederic  Almy,  in  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society. 


PAUL  N.  FURMAN,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Associa- 
tion, has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  takes  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  selection  of  Tames  S.  Hiatt  as 


private  secretary  to  Governor  Brum- 
baugh. He  will  continue  as  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
close  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the 
two  organizations.  Before  entering  so- 
cial work,  Mr.  Furman  had  been  city 
editor  of  both  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  the  North  American. 


BENJAMIN  PETTEE,  who  resigned 

as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  of  Boston  on  January 
1,  had  been  in  the  service  of  that  city 
ever  since  his  discharge  from  the  north- 
ern army  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
In  recognition  of  his  service  a  dinner 
was  tendered  him  by  Mayor  Curley,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  the  employes  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Pettee  was  an  executive  officer  of 
high  order  and  was  especially  well 
versed  in  the  settlement  laws  and  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws  of  the 
state.  In  the  administration  of  his  of- 
fice, he  was  noted  for  kindness,  courtesy 
and  efficiency. 

W.  H.  HARDY. 


IT  was  in  1856  that  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
just  turned  eighteen,  entered  one  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  Schools  in  New 
York  city  and  asked  if  she  might  be- 
come a  volunteer  teacher  in  sewing.  It 
was  this  same  girl,  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler, 
who  on  February  25  last  was  honored 
with  a  luncheon  attended  by  270  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  over  which  Joseph 
H.  Choate  presided,  and  at  which  Mayor 
Mitchel  and  Homer  Folks  spoke  and  Mr. 
Choate  presented  Miss  Schuyler  with  the 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  Civil 
War  Miss  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  chief 
volunteer  workers  in  the  New  York 
branch  of  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. But  perhaps  her  most  notable 
achievement  is  that  of  having  founded 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

It  was  one  evening  after  a  Christ- 
mas house  party  in  the  '50s  that 
the  first  seed  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  was  sowed,  said  Miss  Schuy- 
ler at  the  luncheon  in  her  honor.  Dr; 
Willard  Parker  was  called  to  the  coun- 
try home  of  James  Hamilton,  Miss 
Schuyler's  grandfather,  at  "Nevis,"  to 
attend  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  had  broken 
her  arm.  Dr.  Parker  spent  the  even- 
ing before  a  blazing  log  fire  in  the  lib- 
rary telling  of  the  latest  things  in  sur- 
gical science. 

Speaking  of  the  hospitals,  he  turned 
to  some  of  the  young  women  present 
and  said: 

"I  wish  some  of  you  ladies  would 
visit  those  hospitals  when  you  come 
to  town.  I  asked  a  poor  bed-ridden  Irish 
woman  today  if  she  were  well  taken 
care  of.  She  said  the  doctors  and  nurses 
were  very  kind,  but  that  she  lay  there 
year  in  and  year  out  with  no  one  to 
come  and  talk  to  her  and  the  time 
seemed  very  long." 

Miss  Schuyler  then  resolved  to  take 
up  the  work  of  what  was  at  that  time 
called  a  "charity  visitor."  but  because 
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of  the .  war  and  ill  health  it  was  1871 
before  she  could  begin  to  carry  out  her 
cherished  plan  which,  meanwhile,  had 
assumed  larger  proportions.  She  visited 
first  the  Westchester  county  poorhouse 
and  was  shocked  by  the  conditions  to 
which  the  poor  of  that  county  were 
subjected.  She  organized  a  visit- 
ing committee,  the  object  being  not  sim- 
ply to  relieve  the  necessities  of  poor- 
house  inmates,  but  to  reform  the  poor- 
house  administration.  Out  of  this  be- 
ginning grew  the  visiting  committee  for 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  later  the  chain 
of  visiting  committees  for  public  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  state,  which  to- 
gether form  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
undertakings  of  the  association  with 
which  Miss  Schuyler's  name  has  been 
especially  connected  was  that  for  the 
establishment  of  state  care  for  the  in- 
sane. The  condition  of  the  insane  in 
the  poorhouses  was  so  appalling  that 
nothing  less  than  a  comp'rehensive,  ade- 
quate, complete  system  of  state  care  and 
maintenance,  in  state  hospitals,  includ- 
ing the  removal  of  all  the  insane  from 
the  poorhouses,  would  meet  the  situa- 
tion. It  took  ten  years  of  struggle,  from 
1886  to  1896,  against  local  and  special 
interests  to  secure  this  result.  As  a 
natural  sequence,  Miss  Schuyler  organ- 
ized later  a  committee  on  after-care  for 
the  insane,  now  expanded  into  the  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

In  1907  Miss  Schuyler  was  appointed 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  In  1908  she  or- 
ganized the  first  committee  in  this  coun- 
try, composed  both  of  physicians  and 
laymen,  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
Her  Children  Who  Need  Not  Have 
Been  Blind,  published  in  1908,  is  the 
best  known  of  her  recent  publications, 
five  editions  having  been  printed. 

Miss  Schuyler  is  still  active  in  the 
work  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, is  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  is  in- 
terested in  other  social  endeavors. 

Chicago  School  o!  Civics  and 
Philanthropy 

Summer  Session   1915— June  23— July  30 
Announcements  now  ready 

Apply  to  the  Registrar,  2559  Michigan  Ave. 

the  Retired  minister 

HIS  CLAIM  INHERENT— FOREMOST -SUPREME 

By  Joseph  B.  fiingclcy 

Articles  by  theereatleadersof  Ministerial  Relief 
of  all  de nominations.  Pension  plans  of  Railroads 
and  other  Corporations.  Hoimlotical  tieatmriit 
of  the  subject.  Statistics.  World- wide  Information 
relating  to  Pensions  by  Churches,  Governments 
and  Institutions. 

Contributors:  Dr.  Fonlkes,  Dr.  Pterson.  Marion 
Harland,  Dr.  Sweets,  Presbyterian;  Dr.  McCliire, 
Episcopal;  Dr.  Stewart,  Soul  hern  Methodist;  Drs. 
Loomis  anrt  Rice,  Congregational;  Dr.  VntteKon, 
Baptist;  Dr.  Wortniwn,  Reformed  (Dutch):  The 
Bishops  and  Dr.  Hingdey.  Methodist;  Judge 
Horton;  Justice  Anderson;  Mr  Rentier,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines;  Mr  Transne,  Banker  and  Mr.  Pew, 
Youngsiown  Steel  Co  ,  and  many  others. 
600  Pages,  over  100  Illustrations 
Price  $1.00.  Postage  15  cents. 

Send  orders  to  THE  RETIRED  MINISTER 
1018.  S  Wabash  Ave.,   Room  400,  Chicago.  111. 


JOTTINGS 


The  Hill-McCue  widows'  pension  bill  has 
passed  the  New  York  Senate. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  America 
has  opened  a  lodge  at  2121  Buchanan  street, 
San  Francisco,  for  girls  seeing  the  exposi- 
tion. It  is  not  restricted  to  members.  Plans 
are  afoot  for  specially  conducted  parties  of 
members. 


The  Jewish  Community  of  New  York  city 
is  planning  a  School  of  Jewish  Communal 
work,  to  open  in  July.  The  purpose  is  to 
train  workers  to  serve  the  religious,  educa- 
tional, social  and  industrial  needs  of  the 
city's  million  and  a  quarter  Jews. 

"Published  monthly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jewish  deaf  of  New  York"  reads  the  title 
of  the  Jewish  Deaf,  the  second  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  March  by  the  Jewish 
Deaf  Welfare  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  356  Sec- 
ond avenue,  New  York  city,  at  50  cents  a 
year. 


Bureaus  of  efficiency  and  educational 
measurement,  as  adjuncts  to  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  were  endorsed  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  meeting  at  Cincinnati. 
This  action,  which  follows  a  three-year 
study  of  the  matter  by  a  committee,  ap- 
proves surveys  of  school  administration  and 
measurements  of  classroom  progress  if  con- 
ducted within  the  school  system.  The  de- 
partment also  endorsed  a  national  univer- 
sity, pending  federal  legislation  protecting 
children  of  school  age  from  undesirable  em- 
ployment, and  the  wider  use  of  educational 
facilities  for  popular  recreational,  social  and 
civic  activities. 


All  of  the  Rockefeller  philanthropic  and 
educational  boards  have  moved  into  the 
building  at  61  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  issued  "a 
complete  statement  of  the  gifts  and  pledges 
made  since  its  establishment."  This  was 
prepared  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  and 
then  given  out  to  the  press.  The  total 
amount  given  is  $6,380,108.64. 


For  the  30,000  war  babies  of  Belgium, 
"born  amid  ruins,  in  fields,  in  charred  cot- 
tages, in  crumbled  chapels,"  and  for  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  an  "Easter  Ar- 
gosy'^ f  food  and  other  necessaries  is  to  sail 
from  this  country,  consigned  as  a  gift  to 
Princess  Marie  Jose,  the  nine-year-old 
daughter  of  King  Albert  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  Belgium.  The  cargo  is  being  col- 
lected by  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  Commit- 
tee, which  is  making  a  special  appeal  to  the 
children  of  America  for  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. Each  giver  may  write  a  message  of 
not  more  than  twenty  words  to  the  little 
princess.  These  messages,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  arranged  in  albums  and  will  become 
part  of  the  historical  records  of  Belgium 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  April  "t. 

IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  April  25-27.  Sec'y,  Ernest  D. 
Easton,  45  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS,  Southern.  Musko- 
gee,  Okla.  April  26-30.  Director,  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Owens,  Southern  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

FESTIVALS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  March  25-27. 
Sec'y,  Louis  Levin,  P.  P.  I.  E.  Service 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  Civic  DIVISION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE.  New  York 
City  and  Washington.  April  8  and  9. 
Secy,  Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  55  West  44th 
Street,  New  York. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  American 
Academy  of.  Nineteenth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  3p-May  1.  Sec'y 
J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL,  Third  An- 
nual Conference  on  the.  State  Normal 
School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  26. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS  CONGRESS,  World's.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  April  1-11.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Bishop  William  M.  Bell,  227  West  51st 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Confer- 
ence on.  Second  annual  meeting.  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Spring,  1915.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Box  380. 
Madison,  Wis. 


LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.  August  16-28. 
Sec'y,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

PURITY  CONGRESS,  Ninth  International.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  July  18-24.  President, 
Dr.  B.  S.  Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

NATIONAL 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  CONVENTION,  Ameri- 
can, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  July  6-9, 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  Westerville,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Baltimore,  Md.  May  12-19.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY,  National.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  May  19-21.  Recording  Sec'y, 
C.  P.  Walford,  2605  East  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS,  National 
Assembly  of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  June 
16-19.  Sec'y,  J.  T.  Doyle,  1724  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DEPENDENT,  TRUANT,  BACKWARD  AND  DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN,  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of.  Baltimore,  Md.  May 
9-11.  Sec'y,  W.  L.  Kuser,  Eldora,  Iowa 

EDUCATION,  National  Association.  Oakland. 
Cal.  August  16-28.  Sec'y,  Durand  W. 
Springer.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 10-12.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND,  American  As- 
sociation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.  June  28-30. 
Sec'y,  E.  E.  Allen,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  National  Associa- 
tion of.  Baltimore,  Md.  May  9-11.  Sec'y, 
Louis  H.  Levin,  411  West  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MEDICAL  MILK  COMMISSIONS,  American 
Association  of.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
June  17.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  124 
Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MOTHERS  AND  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, National  Congress  of.  Portland, 
Ore.  May  12-16.  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney,  910  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCIENCE,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  Sec'y,  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Baltimore,  Md.  May 
12.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Francis  H.  McLean,  130 
East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  June  14-16.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  Council  of  the  General 
Federation  of.  Portland,  Ore.  June  1-4. 
Corresponding  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reil- 
ley,  508  Park  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE,  National. 
Fifth  biennial  convention.  New  York  city. 
June  7.  Sec'y,  Miss  S.  M.  Franklin,  901 
Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

WOMEN  VOTERS,  National  Council  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  July  8-10.  President, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  DeVoe,  605  Perkins  Bldg., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.  July  1-3. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
vention. Los  Angeles,  Cal.  May  5-11. 
Sec'y,  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

FOREIGN 

TRAINING  FOR  NURSES,  Canadian  National 
Association  of.  Vancouver,  May  24-25. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Miss  Randall,  General  Hos- 
pital, Vancouver,  B.  C. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan and  at  Pleasantville,  May  25-27. 
Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest,  287  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

HOUSING,  New  Jersey  Conference  on.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Hous- 
ing Association  and  National  Housing  As- 
sociation. Passaic,  N.  J.  May  27-28.  Ex- 
ecutive Sec'y,  W.  Lane  Shannon,  531  Fed- 
eral Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION,  California  State. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  May  31-June  5. 
Sec'y,  Mrs.  B.  Taylor,  126  Ramsdell 
Street,  Ocean  View,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION,  Southeastern.  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  May  25-26.  Sec'y,  Clarence 
E.  Smith,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS,  Southern.  Houston, 
Texas.  May  8-11.  Sec'y,  J.  E.  Mc- 
Culloch.  323  South  Ave.,  Nashville. 
Term 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


/"•HILD  LABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

/CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE 

I.  American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Preveution 
—  of    Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral    St., 
Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.    Knipp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  :  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing; 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS  — National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibit    Association,    200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powli- 
son,  Gen.  Sec'y.  Bulletins  covering  Organization, 
Cost,   Construction,   Floor  Plans,  Publicity,   Ex- 
plainers, Program,     Results,     etc.       Will  assist 
cities    in    organization    and    direction.      Exhibit 
material  to  loan. 

NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIA- 
TION-250  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object :  To  have  the  kindergarten  es- 
tablished in  every  public  school.  Four  million 
children  in  the  United  States  are  now  without 
this  training.  Furnishes  Bulletins,  Exhibits, 
Lecturers,  Advice  and  Information.  Works  for 
adequate  legislation  and  for  a  wider  interest  in 
this  method  of  increasing  intelligence  and  re- 
ducing crime.  Supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

CHILD  HELPING — Department     of    Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   130  East 
22d    St..    New    York.      Printed    matter    and 
counsel    by    correspondence    relative    to    institu- 
tions   for   children,    child   placing.   Infant    mor- 
tality,    care     of     crippled     children,     Juvenile 
Courts,    etc. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental    hygiene,   pre- 
vention of   insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice In  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal  Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,    Exec.    Sec.,    203    E.    27th    St.,      New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into   a   National   Department  of   Health    to   In- 
form  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfleld,    M.D..    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other   publications  free   to  memb>  i-s. 

RACE  BETTERMENT—  National         Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.     Regeneration 
of  Race   through  eugenics  and  euthenies. 
Interesting     exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.    Official    Proceedings  first  conference, 
650   pages,   now   ready,   $2.00.      Addn.ss   Secre- 
tary, Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Exec.   Sec.,   54    East   34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc..E.    B. 
Ritteuhouse,    Pros.       Gives    life   extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.      1 
$3.00   a   year;     Service    No.   2    $5.00   a    year. 
Consists   of    periodic    health    examinations,    In- 
spection   service,    and    health    bulletins    on    dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head    office     25     West     45th 
St.,  New  YorL  City,    'phone — Bryant  1997 — 1998. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  \Vm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  Sec'y.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
705  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral     Prophylaxis,     105     West    40th    St., 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six      educational      pamphlets.      lOc 
each.      Quarterly    Journal,   devoted    to   sex   edu- 
cation,   $1.00    per    year.      Dues — Active,    $2.00  ; 
Contributing,   $5.00 ;    Sustaining,   $10.00.    Mem- 
bership  Includes   current   and   subsequent   liter- 
ature.    Maintains   lecture   bureau. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  Div.  Offices  :  Chicago,  Mc- 
Cormick  Bldg. ;  San  Francisco,  Phelan  Bldg. 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  and 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 


/'-'ANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
lj      of    Cancer.    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning  symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 


Recreation 


SOURCES    OF   INFORMATION    ON   REC- 
REATION—A  cItt»»lnVd   list  nf   sitniirtcaut 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on  recreation  administration  are  also  ii  - 
eluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Kec- 
reation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


T5  ECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
fC    Association    of    America,    1    Maditjn    Ave., 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine,  The  Playyruunil,  $2  a  year. 


A  RECREATION    SURVEY    OF    SPRING- 
FIKLD.     ILLINOIS— The   printed  report 
deals  with   the  Basis  of  Public  Concern 
in   Recreation ;   Recreation   through   the  Homes, 
Schools,   and   Parks ;   Commercial   Amusements ; 
Athletics,  and  Pageants.     It  cpntalns  plans  for 
school  yard  development  and  a  recreation  pro- 
gram  for   the   city.      Price   25   cents.      Depart- 
ment  of    Recreation,    Russell    Sage    Foundation, 
130   East   22nd   Street.   New  York  City. 


Settlements 


SETTLEMENTS — Xational      Federation      of 
Settlements.   Develops  broad  forms  of  com- 
parative study  and  concerted  action  In  city, 
state,  and  nation,  tor  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok  :  seeks  the 
higher    and    more    democratic    organization 
neighborhood   life.      Robert   A.   Woods,   Sec., 
t/nion    Park,   Boston.    Mass. 
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BELGIAN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN  IN  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL,  HOLLAND 

-  ..When  Holland  became  a  refuge  for  the  Belgians,  this  open-air  school  near  The  Hague  sent  its 
own  pupils  back,  to  an  ordinary  school  and  offered  its  quarters  to  the  Red  Cross.     Fifty  chil- 


dren  and  eigrJeen  grown-ups  mere  installed,  and  the  school  set  about  teaching  the  newcomers 
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THE  INSANE 

"Treated  more  as  wild  animah  than  unfortunate  human  beings.  .  . 
they  constitute  a  class  of  individuals  for  whom  no  possible  misfortunes 

can  have  any  terrors.'1''     '*°*-,™i"^"e»fi°l'  cmammt^n"'™™"*!.* 


•ATE     HOSPITAL 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Former  Governor  Cole  L.  Blease  lib- 
erated 2,000  prisoners  during  his  term. 

What  of  his  policy  toward  the  In- 
mates of  other  of  the  state  institutions? 
One  of  Governor  Manning's  first  acts  in 
January  w.as  to  Invite  an  expert  as  bis 
personal  representative  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. 

The  conditions  found  were  unbeliev- 
able. Governor  and  legislature  acting  to- 
gether have  within  three  months  laid 
the  framework  of  a  new  state  policy  of 
adequate  care. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

In  1752  the  first  asylum  for  the  insane 
In  the  United  States  was  built  within  its 
borders. 

In  1845  Dorothea  Dix  brought  out  that 
many  of  the  insane  under  local  care  were 
housed  in  buildings  entirely  unfit  for 
human  habitation  and  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  patients  were  under  con- 
straint. 

In  1914-15  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation found  these  evils  still  persisting 
in  the  course  of  a  comprehensive  and 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  evils  of 
county  care.  The  association  is  campaign- 
ing before  the  legislature  for  a  general 
system  of  state  control. 


WELCOME    FIF 
US      THEIH     r 


ME3    ON    A    POST-CARD    AND    WE    WILL    FORWARD     MARKED    COPIES     OF     OUR     APRIL      MAGAZINE     MUMBER 


The  GIST  Of  IT- 
RESOLUTIONS  offered  by  Professor 
Commons  in  the  Industrial  Relation; 
Commission  were  rejected  after  several 
days'  discussion  in  executive  session. 
Charles  McCarthy,  director  of  research  and 
investigation,  has  been  discharged.  William 
Leiserson,  his  assistant,  has  resigned.  Page 
686. 

"T^HE   magnitude   of    Russia's   experiment 
with  national  prohibition  confirmed  by 
the   American    consul-general    at    Moscow. 
Page  683. 

WYOMING'S  legislature  passed  a  grist 
of  creditable  social  legislation,  in- 
cluding laws  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children  and  a  workmen's  compensation 
act.  Page  690. 

'J'HE  California  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections  has  been  re- 
christened  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Agencies  "to  make  it  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age."  Page  690. 

SEA  BREEZE  is  gone.  Its  brief  years 
demonstrated  so  clearly  the  value  of 
seaside  treatment  for  tuberculosis  children 
that  New  York  city  steps  in  to  do  its  work 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Page  691. 

pOUR  thousand  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  a  "criminal"  record  in 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  are  disqualified  from 
holding  public  office  and  from  jury  duty. 
Page  691. 

JiJ'  OT  even  the  preoccupation  of  war  has 

stayed  Russia's  hand  in  trying  to  make 

over  Finland  in  its  own  autocratic  model, 

Madame  Malmberg  reports.     Page  688. 

QERMAN  soldiers  at  Vouziers  published 
a  weekly  newspaper  of  which  Dr. 
Westerkamp  gives  the  first '  description  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  a 
tombstone  erected  over  German  graves  of 
both  1870  and  1915.  Page  689. 

report  of  Austin  Griffiths,  civic  re- 
former, as  police  chief  of  Seattle,  re- 
viewed by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  student  of 
European  police.  Page  692. 

J-JARD  times  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  progressive 
measures  under  direct  legislation  in  Ore- 
gon. The  new  votes-for-women  are  cred- 
ited with  favoring  better  schools,  prohibi- 
tion and  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
Page  694. 

XfEW  JERSEY'S  workmen's  compensation 
law,  oldest  of  24  such  state  laws,  al- 
ready needs  amendment  to  bring  it  abreast 
of  the  times  A  report  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  finds  it 
"productive  of  hardship  and  injustice."  Page 
696. 

National  Civic  Federation's  report  on 
British  health  and  unemployment  in- 
surance and  old-age  pensions  Miss  Halsey 
finds  chaotic,  evasive,  prejudiced,  incom- 
plete, inaccurate,  and  careless.  Page  695. 
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SING     BATTLEFIELDS     FOR 
LABORATORIES 


THE  AMERICAN  Red  Cross  is 
sending  a  sanitary  commission  to  Servia 
to  aid  in  the  control  of,  typhus  fever, 
cholera,  and  other  epidemic  diseases — 
an  undertaking  which  Surgeon-General 
William  C.  Gorgas  describes  as  the  most 
important  sanitary  work  considered  in 
years.  The  American  minister  at  Bu- 
charest, Roumania,  reports  that  60,000 
persons  in  a  population  less  than  that  of 
New  York  city  have  died  of  typhus  fever. 
Cholera  is  threatened  and  unless  checked 
early  may  spread  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  commission  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong,  professor  of  tropical 
diseases  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Dr.  Strong's  researches  in  tropical  dis- 
eases in  the  Philippines  and  his  fight 
against  the  bubonic  plague  in  Man- 
churia, a  few  years  ago,  will  render  his 
services  especially  valuable  in  checking 
epidemics  in  war  regions. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  prize  for  research  in  medicine, 
has  been  detached  from  the  military 
hospital  at  Lyons,  France,  where  he 
has  been  since  the  war  began,  and  has 
been  placed  by  the  French  government 
in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Compeigne, 
near  the  northern  line  of  battle.  Here 
Dr.  Carrel  will  be  given  freedom  to  per- 
form his  characteristic  operations  on 
wounded  soldiers,  especially  operations 
involving  the  transplanting  of  tissues, 
blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  blood 
transfusion. 

The  work  at  this  hospital  will,  it  is 
planned,  be  made  permanently  available 
to  the  world  of  science.  The  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  for  Medical  Research,  with 
which  Dr.  Carrel  is  connected,  an- 
nounces that  it  is  equipping  the  hospital 
with  complete  apparatus  for  research  in 
the  bacteriological,  pathological,  chemi- 
:  cal  and  surgical  conditions  that  may 
arise. 

No  previous  war,  says  the  statement 
of  the  institute,  has  yielded  such  a  large 
number  of  infected  wounds  as  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  injured  in  trenches  re- 
ceive their  wounds  from  missiles  that 
carry  dirt  and  soiled  clothing  into  the 
wounds.  The  infections  have  been  of  an 
unusual  character.  Formerly  they  were 
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usually  suppuration  and  pus  formation. 
Now  they  are  commonly  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  gas  in  the  tissues  and  to 
tetanus,  or  lockjaw.  It  is  in  order  that 
he  may  have  access  to  cases  of  gas 
formation,  hitherto  so  rare  that  means 
for  prevention  have  hardly  been  worked 
out,  that  Dr.  Carrel  is  being  transfer- 
red to  the  northern  field  of  battle. 

On  April  1,  the  second  university  unit 
of  physicians  and  nurses  will  assume 
duties  in  the  outside  service  of  the 
American  Ambulance  Hospital  in  Paris. 
This  group  is  detailed  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  will  relieve  the  first 
group,  which  was  detailed  from  Western 
Reserve  University. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

fO  THE  EDITOR:  Your  let- 
ter in  relation  to  "the  experi- 
ence of  Michigan  as  a  state  in 
which  capital  punishment  was  abol- 
ished" is  received. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  me,  or  any  other  'Michigan 
man,  to  offer  any  conclusive  argu- 
ments in  relation  to  abolishing 
capital  punishment. 

One  thing  we  can  bank  on,  and 
that  is  that  Michigan  has  no  in- 
clination to  reestablish  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

Life  imprisonment  is  certainly 
as  important  a  deterrent  as  the 
death  penalty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  majority  of  murders  penalties 
do  not  deter. 

The  majority  of  serious  crimes 
are  committed  under  the  influence 
of  emotional  excitement.  Further- 
more, some  degree  of  drunkenness 
is  an  important  factor. 

Occasionally,  a  man  does  some 
little  thinking  before  he  takes  a 
human  life.  Not  once  in  a  thou- 
sand times,  however,  does  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  influence  him. 

Public  sentiment  will  ultimately 
do  away  with  capital  punishment 
in  all  of  the  states. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  not  a 
single  argument  for  its  retention. 

WOODBRIDGE  N.  FERRIS, 

Governor. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


VURTHBR    LIGHT    ON     RUSSIAN 
PROHIBITION 

THE  BUREAU  OF  CO-OPERATION, 
301  United  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati, 
has  sent  out  a  press  sheet  on  "what  is 
asserted  by  anti-Prohibitionists  to  be 
the  first  authentic  news  as  to  the  liquor 
situation  in  Russia."  This  comprises 
a  letter  from  John  H.  Snodgrass, 
American  consul  general  at  Moscow, 
to  A.  H.  Woodson,  manager  of  the  pub- 
licity department  of  the  National  Model 
License  League,  Louisville,  printed  un- 
der the  caption,  Truth  About  Russia  at 
Last.  A  note  at  the  top  of  the  sheet 
states  that  "its  reliability  is  vouched  for 
by  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Deal- 
ers' Association  of  America." 

Mr.  Snodgrass'  letter  states,  in  brief, 
that  the  Czar  did  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  liquor  by  ukase,  but  "expressed  a  de- 
sirability for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sale  of  all  intoxicants  throughout  the 
empire,"  and  left  the  regulations  for  it 
"to  the  local  institutions  of  self-gov- 
ernment ;" 

that  in  Moscow  "only  the  vodka  sh«ps 
were  closed  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  war,"  but  "later,  however,  all 
wine  stores  and  beer  saloons  were  closed 
and  the  sale  of  any  kinds  of  intoxicants 
absolutely  forbidden  for  the  time  being;" 

that  "Petrograd  followed  Moscow's 
example,  and  so  did  most  of  the  other 
cities,  boroughs  and  villages,  so  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants is  forbidden  in  perhaps  90  per 
cent  of  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  em- 
pire ;" 

that  the  prohibition  is  not  complete  in 
spite  of  heavy  fines; 

that  "practically  all  the  breweries  in 
Russia  are  temporarily  closed;" 

that  both  brewers  and  wine  merchants 
hope  to  open  again  in  the  spring  "but 
no  one  is  in  a  position  to  state  accurately 
what  the  disposition  of  the  government 
will  be  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  gen- 
eral sale  throughout  the  country  of 
vodka;" 

that  "the  government's  loss  on  account 
of  the  closing  of  the  vodka  shops  is 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  day." 

Mr.  Snodgrass'  letter  furnishes  addi- 
tional proof  that  Russia  is  trying  a 
unique  experiment  in  prohibition. 
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OW  WORKING  WOMEN    FARE 
IN  CONNECTICUT 
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YES    TOWARD  THE    FRONT   IN 
MISSOURI 


THREE  NOTABLE  reports  of  Sen- 
ate committees — on  workmen's  compen- 
sation, the  minimum  wage  and  convict 
labor — have  been  injected  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Missouri  legislature. 
The  brief,  clear  pamphlets  published  by 
the  three  commissions  cover  fully  the 
two  years'  investigations  made  in  Mis- 
souri and  other  states. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission recommended  an  elective  act 
with  so  high  a  seals  of  compensation 
that  it  is  being  bitterly  fought  by  em- 
ployers. In  addition,  the  creation  of  a 
state  industrial  commission  was  recom- 
mended for  the  administration  of  all  the 
labor  laws  of  the  state,  consolidating 
the  work  of  five  departments  in  one,  all 
to  be  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
tax  on  liability'  insurance  premiums. 

The  Committee  on  Penitentiary  Re- 
form brought  in  a  thorough-going  re- 
port condemning  the  mediaevalism  of 
the  Missouri  Penitentiary  which  is  the 
largest  penal  -institution  in  the  United 
States  (housing  over  2,500  inmates).  It 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
labor  system  and  of  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  prison,  establishing  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  an  intermediate 
reformatory,  hospitals  for  the  criminal 
insane  and  tubercular  prisoners,  the  sup- 
port of  prisoners'  dependents  from  pris- 
oners' earnings,  and  the  transfer  from 
the  penitentiary  of  all  women  prison- 
ers. The  commission  recommended  that 
the  present  contract  labor  system  be  re- 
placed by  penal  farms  and  by  using  pris- 
oners in  road  building. 


The  Minimum  Wage  Commission  sub- 
mitted a  transcript  of  its  most  important 
testimony,  together  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  girls  subpoenaed,  made  by 
the  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy. 
The  commission  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  introduced  a  bill  creating 'a  mini- 
mum wage  board. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  reports  may 
be  obtained"  on  application  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  state  senate,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

Besides  these  efforts,  Missouri  social 
workers  have  just  completed  a  front  at- 
tack on  the  legislature  in  the  interest  of 
the  state's  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  The 
legislature  has  promised  to  respond  with 
an  appropriation  of  $65,000  for  new 
buildings  to  help  complete  the  state  colony 
at  Marshall,  which  now  houses  500  in- 
mates and  has  a  waiting  list  of  1,540. 
In  addition  it  will  doubtless  enable  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  state  as  a  basis  for  new 
legislation. 

The  Missouri  Conference  for  Social 
Welfare  brought  Alexander  Johnson  to 
Missouri  twice  in  the  campaign :  first, 
at  the  conference's  annual  meeting  at 
Springfield  in  November  and  again  to 
give  his  illustrated  talk  before  the  leg- 
islators while  the  bills  were  pending. 

A  campaign  poster  headed  the  Men- 
ace of  the  Feeble-Minded,  an  appeal  to 
the  legislature,  was  sent  throughout  the 
state  and  used  liberally  with  legislators. 
The  results  of  the  campaign  mark  the 
first  real  beginning  of  a  thorough-going 
attack  on  the  problem  in  Missouri. 


ANOTHER  STATE  has  added  a 
quota  of  testimony  to  the  case  for  the 
minimum  wage.  The  report  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bureau  of  Labor  on  Condi- 
tions of  Wage-earning  Women  and  Girls 
is  the  result  of  sixteen  months'  study 
of  retail  stores  in  twenty-two  Connecti- 
cut cities  by  Charlotte  Molyneux  Hollo- 
way,  employed  as  industrial  investiga- 
tor by  the  bureau.  Although  the  report 
emphasizes  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
hours  of  work  and  considers  the  sani- 
tation of  stores,  it  devotes  most  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  wages. 

Of  4,508  women  employed  in  Connec- 
ticut stores  for  whom  detailed  data  were 
tabulated,  2,138  or  49.647  per  cent  re- 
ceive $7  a  week  or  under — the  largest 
number  (614)  receiving  $6.  The  $6 
wage,  states  the  report,  is  not  fixed  be- 
cause of  short  service  for  some  are  re- 
ceiving it  who  have  been  working  twen- 
ty years,  while  others  are  beginners. 
And,  similarly  to  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission,  Mis* 
Holloway  adds: 

"This  wage  is  not  based  on  length  of 
service,  age  of  receiver  or  efficiency,  so 
much  as  it  is  on  the  fact  that  a  certain 
sort  of  work  in  a  certain  store  has  had 
that  remuneration  fixed  for  it  and  that 
other  stores  have  accepted  the  same,  so 
that  you  find  it  prevalent  all  over  the 
state/' 

Of  the  girls  investigated  90.88  per 
cent  were  living  at  home,  and  again  the 
pin  money  theory  is  exploded,  since 
practically  all  contributed  to  the  family 
income. 

As  regards  the  question  of  wages  ver- 
sus morality,  the  investigator  found 
among  some  6,000  persons  less  than 
220  she  ranked  as  immoral,  and  these 
were  not  among  the  poorly  paid  work- 
ers. One  of  the  stories  collected  from 
women  workers  is  terse  and  vivid  con- 
firmation of  her  opinion: 

"I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
girls  in  stores  are  worse  than  girls  out 
of  them,"  complained  this  employe.  "I 
can  show  you  girls  in  New  Haven  High 
who  walk  down  Chapel  street  and  get 
'pickups,'  and  then  tell  their  mothers 
they  were  introduced.  I  think  the  girls 
in  stores  are  wonders  to  be  as  good  as 
they  are  and  stand  what  they  stand 
from  some  snippy  folks  that  are  no  good. 
Us  cheap  paid  girls  gets  it,  but  just  look 
after  some  of  the  old  hens  that  are  in 
with  the  bosses  and  queening  it  around." 

In  talking  with  women  in  the  stores 
on  the  minimum  wage  question,  Miss 
Holloway  found  that  1,728  had  an  opin- 
ion and  mentioned  some  sum  as  base: 
805  never  had  heard  of  it,  411  were 
enthusiastic  for  it,  307  said  they  woi 
oppose  it  if  they  had  the  chance  as  tl 
thought  it  would  be  giving  too  mu> 
to  beginners  and  cut  down  the  chances 
of  experienced  help  for  bigger  wages. 


Common  Welfare 


The  girls  differed  on  a  "reasonable 
minimum,"  generally  placing  it  a  dollar 
or  so  beyond  the  wages  they  now  re- 
ceive. A  girl  getting  $2.50  a  week 
thought  if  everybody  began  at  $4  the 
world  would  be  pretty  near  the  millenni- 
um, and  those  receiving  $15  declared 
there  was  no  living  under  that  amount. 
However,  the  women  of  experience  who 
were  kind-hearted  and  interested  in 
their  fellow  workers  agreed  that  a  girl 
could  not  live  decently  on  less  than  $9 
a  week. 

The  investigator  herself  does  not  at- 
tempt to  set  a  reasonable  minimum  wage 
nor  urge  the  passage  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  in  Connecticut  until  expense 
data  for  each  industry  affected  by  such 
a  measure,  the  cost  of  living  for  fam- 
ilies and  the  experience  of  the  states 
which  have  been  through  the  prepara- 
tory and  trial  process  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  are  available.'  For  this  rea- 
son Patrick  H.  Connolley,  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  rec- 
ommends to  the  General  Assembly  that 
Miss  Holloway  be  retained  by  the  bur- 
eau to  complete  such  investigations. 
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NCREASE  OF  LYNCHING  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1914 

THE  AMERICAN  specialty  of  lynch- 
ing colored  men  is  apparently  being 
boomed  by  the  war.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  last  year  the  average 
monthly  number  of  lynchings  was  be- 
tween three  and  four;  during  the  last 
five  months  it  was  between  eight  and 
nine. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
totals  for  the  year.  Tuskegee  reports 
52,  the  Chicago  Tribune  54  and  the 
Crisis  74,  of  whom  69  were  colored. 
The  count  of  the  Crisis  for  1913  was  79, 
but  for  the  two  preceding  years  only 
63  each. 

Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Kentucky 
lead  in  the  number  of  victims,  with  15, 
13  and  11  respectively.  No  other  state 
had  more  than  five.  Thirty  of  the  to- 
tal were  for  murder,  8  for  rape  or  at-' 
tempted  rape.  Discussing  these  lynch- 
ings, the  Crisis  says: 

"These  lynchings  produce  the  usual 
little  pleasantries  with  which  the  Am- 
erican nation  is  so  familiar.  Murder, 
for  instance,  sounds  very  awful  and 
yet  we  must  remember  that  one  of  those 
lynched  for  murder  was  killed  in  de- 
fence of  a  colored  woman's  honor.  In 
another  case  a  marshal  had  already  shot 
a  man  whom  he  was  about  to  arrest. 
The  man  then  killed  him  and  was 
promptly  lynched.  In  two  Florida  cases 
proof  that  the  lynched  men  were  in- 
nocent came  after  they  were  dead. 
Bloodhounds  and  posses  have  been 
responsible  for  desperate  resistance  on 
the  part  of  men  afterward  lynched,  and 
in  one  case  the  man  who  had  been 
respited  on  account  of  doubt  of  his  guilt 
was  promptly  killed  by  the  mob." 


Social  Legislation  in  the  Keystone  State 


Child  Labor,  Mothers, 
and  Manufacturers 

By  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 


""PHE  hearing  on  the  child  labor  bills, 
which  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week 
brought  representatives  of  more  than 
thirty  organizations  to  Harrisburg.  The 
larger  force,  numerically,  were  oppo- 
nents to  the  measures  supported  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association 
and  Governor  Brumbaugh. 

It  was  clear  at  the  outset  of  the  hear- 
ing that  the  manufacturers  had  thrown 
their  influence  on  the  Reynolds  bill,  the 
so-called  "Mothers'  Congress"  bill,  as  the 
one  about  which  the  greatest  force 
should  be  centered  in  resistance  to  the 
more  radical  measures.  A  decided  di- 
vision of  opinion  among  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  over 
the  bill,  supported  at  the  hearjng  by 
Mrs.  Schoff,  president  of  that  body,  was 
indicated  by  the  ptesentation  of  two 
petitions  against  the  bill  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Great  stress  was  placed  by  opponents 
of  the  advanced  bills  upon  the  evil 
effects  of  idleness,  and  the  danger  that 
children  of  this  generation  might  fail 
to  attain  what  the  speakers  praised  as 
the  work  habit.  To  this  representatives 
of  the  Consumers'  League  and  various 
women's  clubs  and  social  workers  re- 
torted that  the  basis  of  the  advanced 
bills  was  the  determination  that  all  chil- 
dren should  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
common  school  education,  and  that  strict 
observance  of  the  compulsory  education 
features  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
dangers  which  manufacturers  feared. 

A  rather  sensational  feature  of  the 
week  was  the  attack  made  upon  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh  by  Joseph  R.  Grundy, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  when  he  ridi- 
culed the  bill  for  requiring  one  day  of 
vocational  training  in  each  week  for  all 
children  employed  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  half  a  day  of 
such  training  for  children  between  fif- 
teen and  sixteen.  Mr.  Grundy  ques- 
tioned the  governor's  good  faith  in  this 
matter  by  referring  to  his  failure  to  in- 
voke the  terms  of  the  continuation 
school  law  during  his  superintendency 
of  the  Philadelphia  schools.  The  gov- 
ernor broke  precedents  by  himself  listen- 
ing for  two  hours  to  the  arguments  pre- 
sented, and  he  made  a  vigorous  refuta- 


tion of  the  attack  of  the  manufacturers' 
representative  in  a  statement  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  which  he  affirmed  the 
wide  use  being  made  of  the  vocational 
school  law  in  the  state. 

The  usual  pleas  for  exemptions  and 
exceptions  were 'made  by  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  interests  and  the  laundry- 
men  of  the  state,  through  legislative  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  well-worn  argu- 
ment against  the  establishment  of  two 
schedules  of  hours  in  the  mills  were  pre- 
sented repeatedly.  The  experience  of 
the  other  industrial  states  with  similar 
laws,  the  testimony  of  eminent  physi- 
cians, the  personal  evidence  of  workers 
in  the  mills,  and  of  social  investigators, 
and  the  earnest  plea  of  the  state  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  through  its  Socialist 
president,  James  H.  Maurer  (who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) were  offsets  to  opposition 
arguments.  * 

Two  other  events  of  social  importance 
marked  last  week:  the  introduction  on 
March  15  of  the  administration  bills  on 
workmen's  compensation,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bills  suggested  by  the 
Commission  to  Revise  the  Penal  Laws, 
aiming  toward  the  establishment  and 
gradual  extension  of  the  state  use  sys- 
tem of  employment  in  state  prisons  and 
reformatories. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  adoption 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
resolution  fixing  the  final  date  of  ad- 
journment at  May  6. 

The  disposition  shown  by  the  House 
to  force  the  matter  of  final  adjourn- 
ment to  a  head,  before  the  administra- 
tion program  of  social  reforms  is  fairly 
started  toward  its  goal,  is  regarded  as  a 
distinctly  unfavorable  sign  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives.  Such  a 
spirit  is  disclaimed  by  its  sponsors. 

Whatever  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  this  resolution,  its  adoption  was  at 
once  followed  by  increased  activity  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  coupled  with 
announcements  by  influential  leaders  of 
both  Houses  that  the  full  program  out- 
lined in  the  party  platforms  and  vigor- 
ously demanded  by  the  governor  should 
be  carried  out  before  adjournment. 

The  hard  contest  which  the  governor 
and  his  allies  are  conducting  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  county  local  option  liquor 
license  law,  together  with  the  unexam- 
pled efforts  being  put  forth  by  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  full- 
crew  bill,  continue  to  hold  the  attention 
of  legislators  and  public,  and  until  they 
are  out  of  the  way  the  other  items  oa 
the  administration '  program  may  suffer 
somewhat  from  'lack  of  interest'. 
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CHANGES   IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

THE  UNITED  STATES  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  met  in  Chi- 
cago March  10  to  13  in  executive  ses- 
sion, following  the  final  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  $100,000  to  complete  its  in- 
vestigations. No  announcement  has  been 
made  as  to  action  taken,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  was  a  general  stock- 
taking of  work  thus  far  done  and  discus- 
sion of  program  and  budget  for  the  re- 
maining five  months,  with  respect  to 
hearings,  field  investigations,  reports, 
and  legislative  proposals. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons  is  known  to 
have  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  which, 
after  several  days'  discussion,  were  re- 
jected. 

Charles  McCarthy,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  who  has 
been  director  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion since  June,  was  discharged  by 
Chairman  Frank  P.  Walsh  several  days 
before  the  meeting,  and  Basil  M.  Manly, 
who  has  been  director  of  public  hearings, 
succeeds  him.  Following  the  meeting 
William  Leiserson,  assistant  director  of 
research  and  investigation,  resigned. 
Since  then  at  least  one  of  the  staff  in- 
vestigators has  resigned  Ad  a  half  dozen 
more  have  been  notified  that  their  ser- 
vices will  not  be  required  after  March 
31. 

The  commission  held  public  hearings 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  last  week  and  ex- 
pected to  go  from  there  to  Atlanta. 

In  response  to  a  telegraphic  inquiry 
from  THE  SURVEY,  Chairman  Walsh 
wired  from  Dallas  that  there  had  been 
"absolutely  no  departure  from  policy  and 
plans  of  commission  at  Chicago  ses- 
sion" and  that  the  "only  news  connected 
with  it  is  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  the  subsequent  election  of 
Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  commissioners."  He  said 
that  a  plan  of  future  work  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  latter  upon  his  return  from 
the  South. 

In  response  to  an  identical  tele- 
gram, Professor  Commons  wired  from 
Madison:  "I  have  no  comment  to  make 
excepting  as  will  be  found  in  minutes  of 
commission  March  10  to  13  containing 
my  resolutions  which  the  commission 
rejected." 

Answering  a  further  telegram  asking 
for  authorization  to  have  access  to  these 
minutes,  Chairman  Walsh  wired  that  the 
Chicago  meeting  "was  an  executive  one 
and  the  minutes  and  resolutions  can  not 
be  turned  over  to  you  at  this  time." 

STUDY  OF  WAGES  AND  WORK  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  STORES 

RETAIL  STORE  conditions  are  being 
investigated  in  Massachusetts,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics co-operating  with  the  state  Minimum 
Wage  Commission.  The  latter  has 


limited  its  investigation  to  the  study  of 
wages  and  the  facts  most  closely  con- 
nected with  wages,  while  the  federal 
bureau  is  making  a  study  of  unemploy- 
ment and  irregularity  of  employment  for 
department  store  employes.  The  bu- 
reau has  just  finished  a  thorough  study 
of  department  stores  in  Indiana,  along 
similar  lines.  It  is  attempting  to  find 
out  who  make  up  this  large  body  of  ir- 
regular employes  and  who  the  "extras" 
are.  Do  they  live  at  home  and  have 
some  financial  help  from  other  members 
of  their  families?  Or  do  any  of  them 
have  to  depend  wholly  upon  these  inter- 
mittent earnings  for  support?  Can  they 
supplement  this  kind  of  work  by  other 
work  of  a  different  kind  and  so  add 
enough  to  their  earnings  to  support 
themselves  ? 

The  low  wages  of  many  girls  in 
Massachusetts  can  be  traced  in  so  large 
a  number  of  cases  to  irregular  employ- 
ment that  the  state  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  is  anxious  to  have  light 
thrown  upon  this  situation.  Meanwhile 
the  commission  is  collecting  informa- 
tion about  store  managements  and  cost 
systems,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
criticisms  and  suggestions  with  the  hope 
that  eventually  some  more  regular  sys- 
tem of  employment  may  be  evolved. 


GAROLA  WOERISHOFFER'S  GIFT 
TO  BRYN  MAWR 

THE  THREE-QUARTERS  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  left  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
by  Carola  Woerishoffer,  a  graduate  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  who  died  in  1911,  will  be 
used  to  establish  in  October,  1915,  a 
graduate  Carola  Woerishoffer  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re- 
search. A  professorship  of  social  econ- 
omy, two  resident  fellowships  in  social 
research,  a  statistical  secretary  and  a 
reader  in  social  economy  are  provided 
for. 

The  directors  elected  as  director  of 
the  new  department,  Susan  W.  Kings- 
bury  now  professor  of  economics  at 
Simmons  College,  and  for  the  last  six 
years  director  of  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Economic  Research  of  the  Woman's 
Education  and  Industrial  Union  in  Bos- 
ton. 

During  the  four  short  years  between 
Miss  Woerishoffer's  graduation  and  her 
death,  she  became  a  most  successful  and 
active  worker  in  the  cause  of  social  bet- 
terment. To  this  service  she  devoted 
her  best  energies,  the  resources  of  her 
large  fortune,  and  in  the  end  her  life. 
She  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
while  investigating  conditions  in  alien 
labor  camps  in  New  York  state. 
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ADAME  MALMBERG  ON   RUSSIANIZING  FINLAND 
UNDER  COVER  OF  WAR— By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


"Under  cover  of  the  war,  Russia  is 
at  this  moment  depriving  Finland, 
her  semi-independent  grand-duchy, 
of  all  of  that  nation's  ancient  liber- 
ties. By  summary  arrests  of  leading 
citizens,  by  exile  to  Siberia,  by  the 
suppression  of  newspapers,  by  all 
the  secret  and  arbitrary  devices  of 
her  reactionary  statecraft,  she  is 
trying  to  break  the  free  spirit  of  her 
most  progressive  dependency.  She 
is  doing  this  while  professedly  fight- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  small  nations  of 
Europe.  Her  manifesto  of  last  Nov- 
ember fastened  on  Finland  a  score 
of  political  and  economic  tyrannies 
hitherto  withheld.  If  Russia  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  European  conflict, 
Finland  as  a  force  for  civilization 
will  cease  to  exist.  The  country  of 
most  illiteracy  will  remake  in  her 
own  image  the  country  of  least 
illiteracy." 

These  are  the  statements  of  one  of 
Findland's  foremost  women,  Mme.  Aino 
Malmberg,  who  reached  the  United 
States  about  the  middle  of  February. 
One  of  the  astounding  things  about  them 
is  that  they  are  news.  Publicity  with 
respect  to  Russia's  conduct  toward  Fin- 
land since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has 
stopped  in  its  travel  westward  with  the 
Scandinavian  press.  English  news- 
papers have  barely  given  it  a  passing 
glance,  and  in  this  country  it  has  met 
almost  bleak  silence. 

Mme.  Malmberg,  one  of  the  first  to 
bring  this  news,  is  of  the  very  fiber  of 


her  country.  Only  persistent  question- 
ing can  induce  her  to  talk  about  herself. 
Her  novels  and  satiric  sketches,  written 
during  the  troubled  years  from  1899  to 
1905,  when  Finland  was  chafing  under 
an  unfamiliar  yoke,  are,  she  assures  you, 
"very  poor  indeed."  She  translated  Man 
and  Superman  into  Finnish,  and  would 
have  translated  others  of  Shaw's  plays 
if  that  Brobdingnagian  fun-maker  had 
not  contented  himself,  when  she  asked 
his  permission  to  translate  them,  saying 
that  she  would  respect  his  moral  right  to 
forbid  her,  with  merely  replying  that 
"moral  rights  are  all  nonsense." 

She  has  played  a. part  in  politics  also, 
and  has  had  her  share  in  smuggling 
revolutionary  literature  into  Finland. 
Once,  when  her  skirts  were  lined  with 
contraband,  she  seized  two  large  hat 
boxes  under  either  arm  and  made  her 
way  through  a  large  crowd  without 
detection.  Later  the  Russian  govern 
ment  made  her  sign  a  promise  to  leave 
the  country  and  never  to  enter  it  again, 
which  she  says  she  was  "only  too  glad  to 
do."  Except  for  this,  she  would  have 
become  a  candidate  for  the  next  Finnish 
Diet. 

Until  lately  Finland  has  been  happily 
free  from  Russian  oppression.  For  six 
centuries  she  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Sweden,  receiving  from  that  country  a 
large  measure  of  self-government,  ex- 
cellent schools,  and  many  of  the  "funda- 
mental laws"  that  the  Finns  of  today 
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guard  so  jealously.  She  fell  to  Russia  in 
1809,  and  immediately  gave  her  new 
rulers  a  taste  of  her  spirit  by  threaten- 
ing war  to  the  last  man  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  unmitigated  Russian  domination. 
As  a  result,  she  retained  her  free  con- 
stitution and  became  a  semi-independent 
grandduchy,  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
as  grand  duke. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  Slavophil  movement,  with  its 
motto  "one  law,  one  church,  one  tongue," 
aimed  to  subject  Finland,  then  and  now 
Lutheran  in  faith,  to  Greek  Orthodoxy 
and  Russian  rule.  The  "February  mani- 
festo" of  1899,  issued  by  Nicholas  II., 
virtually  abrogated  the  legislative  power 
of  the  Finnish  Diet,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  Russian  officials  and  the 
Russian  language  were  forced  on  Fin- 
land wherever  possible.  The  Russian 
governor  was  invested  with  almost  dic- 
tatorial powers.  The  country  was  flooded 
with  spies.  Domiciliary  visits,  illegal 
arrests  and  banishments  and  the  sup- 
pression of  newspapers  became  the 
order  of  the  day. 

To  all  this  the  people  of  Finland  op- 
posed a  dogged  resistance.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  occurred  the  miracle  of  the 
''national  strike,"  in  which  all  classes 
joined,  including  the  rural  districts. 
Railway,  steamship,  telephone  and 
postal  services  were  suspended;  public 
departments,  schools,  shops  and  restau- 
rants were  closed.  The  demonstration 
was  a  complete  success  and  after  eight 
days  the  government  capitulated.  An 
imperial  manifesto  dated  November  7, 
1905,  granted  the  demands  of  Finland, 
and  the  status  quo  ante  1899  was  re- 
stored. 

But  during  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
flict advanced  political  ideas  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  Finland.  The  new 
Finnish  Diet,  meeting  in  extraordinary 
session,  practically  recast  the  Finnish 
government.  Power  to  consider  and 
decide  upon  proposed  measures  was 
declared.  Freedom  of  the  press,  of 
speech,  and  of  assembly  were  asserted. 
Women  were  not  only  given  the  vote 
but  were  made  eligible  to  sit  in  the  Diet, 
which  was  changed  to  a  single  chamber 
of  200  members.  Direct  election  and 
proportional  representation  were  intro- 
duced. When  the  next  elections  were 
held,  in  April,  1907,  40  per  cent  of  the 
representatives  were  from  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  nineteen  members 
were  women.  Small  wonder  that  the 
autocrats  of  Russia  grew  alarmed ! 

All  this  is  recorded  history,  but  it  is 
not  yet  recorded,  says  Mme.  Malmberg, 
how  within  a  year  Russia  began  again 
secretly  to  resume  her  oppressive 
practices.  First  she  insisted  that  the 
decision  in  all  Finnish  matters  affecting 
the  empire  must  rest  with  the  imperial 
government.  Then  came  a  renewed 
attempt  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  Fin- 
nish Diet.  Officials  not  of  Finland's 
choosing  were  given  authority:  witness 


Vilho  Pekonen,  chief  of  police  of 
Viborg,  a  man,  says  Mme.  Malmberg, 
who  has  been  convicted  of  forgery. 
Illegal  arrests  and  banishments  again 
took  place  and  many  newspapers  once 
more  found  themselves  controlled. 

Now,  in  the  confusion  of  the  war,  has 
come  the  manifesto  of  last  November. 
This  can  only  be  interpreted,  says  Mme. 
Malmberg,  as  a  sweeping  away  of  the 
last  vestige  of  Finnish  autonomy.  It 
begins  by  stating  that  "the  present  pro- 
gram has  in  view  two  cardinal  groups 
of  measures."  These  are  described  as 
"(1)  measures  directed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
government  in  Finland,  to  securing  the 
due  execution  of  the  law  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  Finland;  (2) 
measures  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  closer  political  and  economic  unity 
between  Finland  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire." 
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The  sinister  purpose  behind  many  of 
these  measures  is  not  revealed  by  their 
phraseology.  The  most  menacing  one, 
Mme.  Malmberg  thjnks,  is  that  which 
puts  the  Finnish  educational  system,  in- 
cluding the  great  Imperial  Alexander 
University  in  Helsingfors,  under  the 
control  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  public 
education.  Education  has  been  Finland's 
only  weapon  against  oppression.  With- 
out army,  without  force  to  oppose 
against  force,  she  has  had  to  rely  on  her 
schools,  and  these  she  has  made  world 
famous.  Now  they  are  to  be  Russian- 
ized. 

If  you  ask  what  that  means,  Mme. 
Malmberg  replies  by  quoting  the  statis- 
tics of  illiteracy  in  the  two  countries. 
Between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Russia  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  Finland  only  six-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  are  illiterate,  and  these  are  for 
the  most  part  Russians. 


Next  in  order  of  menace  is  the 
measure  extending  to  Finland  the  "rule 
of  exceptional  law."  By  virtue  of  this 
the  Czar  may,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances and  when  the  Duma  is  not  sit- 
ting, pass  measures  by  "administrative 
order"  and  submit  them  to  the  Duma  for 
nominal  sanction  later  on.  Such  orders 
are  common  in  Russia,  but  heretofore 
Finland  has  been  exempt  from  their 
operation.  Now,  thinks  Mme.  Malmberg, 
they  will  be  issued  whenever  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  Finland,  always  a  Rus- 
sian, asks  for  them. 

It  is  by  the  use  of  this  "administra- 
tive order,"  under  which  political  arrests 
are  made,  that  the  manifesto  is  already 
being  carried  into  effect.  The  former 
speaker  of  the  Finnish  Diet,  P.  Svinhu- 
fvud,  was  summarily  seized  by  gen- 
darmes while  sitting  as  judge  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  has  since  been  deported  to 
Tomsk  in  Siberia.  Editors  and  officials 
have  met  the  same  treatment,  and  news- 
papers are  being  suppressed.  The  gov- 
ernment has  forbidden  Finnish  papers 
to  print  the  promises  made  to  the  Poles 
early  in  the  war.  The  Finnish  Diet, 
which  should  have  met  February  1,  has 
not  been  convened,  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  when  it  will  be. 

Other  measures  in  the  new  program 
look  to  the  remodeling  on  the  Russian 
pattern  of  Finland's  entire  system  of 
administration.  Finnish  civil  servants 
are  to  be  denied  the  right  to  belong  to 
political  parties,  and  when  charged  with 
offenses  are  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of 
Russia,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  in 
those  of  Finland.  This  means,  Mme. 
Malmberg  believes,  that  they  will  be  dis- 
placed by  Russian  officials  at  will.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  train  Russians  for  just  this 
service,  she  declares,  that  the  new  mani- 
festo provides  for  the  teaching  of  Fin- 
nish law  and  the  Finnish  and  Swedish 
languages  in  the  schools  of  the  empire. 

It  is  well  known  that  merely  to  hold 
opinions  hostile  to  the  government,  to 
say  nothing  of  expressing  them,  is  a 
political  crime  in  Rusia.  The  new  mani- 
festo declares  that  laws  "concerning  the 
press,  unions,  associations,  and  public 
meetings"  are  to  be  "in  force  jointly  in 
the  empire  and  in  Finland."  Thus  it  is 
made  matter  of  law  that  the  tyranny 
that  has  sent  thousands  of  Russian 
political  prisoners  to  Siberia  shall  be 
visited  henceforth  on  Finland  also. 

Several  measures  aim  at  economic  as- 
similation with  Russia.  The  monetary 
system,  now  similar  to  that  of  France,  is 
to  be  made  uniform  with  that  of  the 
empire;  Russian  merchandize  is  to  be 
given  a  privileged  position  on  the  Fin- 
nish market;  state  and  private  banks  of 
the  empire  are  to  be  given  added  busi- 
ness rights  in  Finland;  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  transport  companies  are  to 
be  similarly  aided;  railway  tariff  legis- 
lation is  .to  be  reformed;  and  the  post 
and  telegraph  institutions  in  Finland  are 
to  be  united  into  one  district,  on  the  gen- 
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eral  imperial  basis.  The  reform  of  rail- 
way legislation  merely  masks  an  inten- 
tion, says  Mme.  Malmberg,  to  bring  Fin- 
land's railways  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  where  Russian  railways  already 
are. 

Finally,  "questions  concerning  the 
orthodox  religion  and  church  in  Fin- 
land" are  to  be  "regulated,"  and 
orthodox  church  schools  are  to  be 
brought  under  the  authority  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  Department.  Finland 
is  overwhelmingly  Lutheran,  while  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  state 
church  of  Russia. 

This  document  is  in  form  the  report 
of  a  commission  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  government 
of  Finland.  For  this  reason  objection 
is  raised  against  regarding  it  as  having 
the  force  of  an  imperial  manifesto.  But 
in  answer  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  paper 
has  actually  been  signed  by  the  Czar — 
illegally  signed,  because  in  advance  of 
submission  to  the  Duma — and  that  it  is 
already  being  put  into  effect. 

The  manifesto  was  printed  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  in  England  early 
in  December.  A  few  days  later  the 
same  paper  said  editorially: 

".  .  .  Obviously,  the  matter  is 
one  of  deep  consequence,  not  merely  in 
regard  to  Finland  itself,  towards  which 
the  sympathies  of  this  country  have 
always  gone  out,  but  also  in  its  bearing 
on  the  whole  policy  of  Russia  in  relation 
to  local  liberties  and  in  its  effect  on  the 
feelings  and  the  attitude  of  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian states.  What  prospect  can 
there  be  of  the  establishment  of  local 
liberties  in  a  reconstituted  Poland  if 
the  ancient  liberties  of  Finland  are 
meanwhile  to  disappear?  .  .  .  We 
can  only  hope  that  any  steps  which  have 
been  taken  are  not  past  recall,  and  that 
nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  com- 
plete harmony  and  confidence  which 
have  marked  all  the  relations  of  the 
allies  and  which  constitute  for  all  of 
them  so  precious  an  element  of  strength." 
The  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Scandinavian  states  is  well  founded. 
The  Swedish  press  has  commented 
freely  on  Russia's  recent  action.  Said 
the  Dagen  of  Stockholm: 

"At  a  very  convenient  moment  Russia 
has  decided  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at 
the  Finnish  constitution  and  at  Finland 
as  a  free  nation.  The  intimate  alliance, 
especially  now  since  the  war,  between 
Russia  and  the  western  powers  prevents 
even  public  opinion,  which  otherwise 
would  be  friendly  toward  Finland,  from 
making  its  voice  heard." 

And  the  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda  of 
the  same  city: 

"The  whole  of  the  organized  work  of 
culture  built  up  by  Swedish  spirit  and 
strength  in  Finland  is  now  thrown  into 
the  Muscovite  melting  pot.  The  fate  of 
Finland  shows  what  may  threaten  us  if 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  defend  our 
frontiers." 

The  fear  expressed  in  the  last  sentence 
is  indeed  not  new  in  Sweden.  As  early 
as  1855  England  and  France  promised 


armed  assistance  to  that  country  in  case 
of  Russian  attack,  and  since  1899.  the 
Russian  peril  has  loomed  large  in 
Sweden's  mind.  The  recent  conference 
of  the  three  Scandinavian  states  at 
Malmo,  another  event  almost  lost  in  the 
war  news,  showed  the  alertness  of  these 
peoples  to  the  fact  that  Finland's  loss  of 
autonomy  really  means  the  extension  of 
Russia's  frontier  to  the  very  doors  of 
Sweden. 

Nevertheless,  something  can  be  done, 
Mme.  Malmberg  believes,  to  save  Fin- 
land from  her  impending  fate.  Public 


opinion  in  the  western  countries,  once 
aroused,  she  thinks,  would  be  a  great 
deterrent  to  Russia  in  carrying  out  her 
announced  policy. 

But  she  believes  that  the  United  States 
can  have  more  than  a  moral  influence. 
When  the  war  is  over,  the  prostrate 
nations  of  Europe  will  look  to  us  for 
money  with  which  to  raise  themselves. 
What,  asks  Mme.  Mannberg,  is  there 
to  prevent  us  from  loaning  it  on  our  own 
conditions?  Why,  in  that  moment  of 
power,  can  we  not  tell  Russia  that  Fin- 
land's autonomy  must  be  restored? 


A  NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHED    FROM    THE    GERMAN 
TRENGHES-By  ALIX  WESTERKAMP 

A   GROUP   OF   German    soldiers, 
belonging  to  the  Landsturm  of  the  king- 


dom of  Saxony,  had  been  occupying 
Vouziers,  a  town  in  eastern  France,  {on 
the  Aisne,  northwest  of  Verdun)  for 
some  weeks  during  October  and  No- 
vember, 1914.  They  discovered  a  de- 
serted printing  shop  and  since  there  were 
printers  among  them,  they  decided  to 
bring  out  a  German  soldiers'  weekly ! 
Der  Landsturm,  it  was  called,  edited 
by  some  of  the  officers,  the  actual  work 
of  the  editor  being  done  chiefly  by  a 
lawyer  from  the  German  Supreme  Court 
at  Leipzig. 

Was  ever  a  paper  printed  under  such 
circumstances?  In  the  very  center  of 
the  battle-line,  the  guns  roaring  from 
Verdun  and  Rheims,  every  nerve  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  live  up  to  the  demands 
of  each  day.  Despite  all  this  the  weekly 
was  out  regularly  each  Sunday,  as  long 
,  as  the  soldiers  occupied  Vouziers. 

Each  issue  has  some  German  poetry, 
lyrics  called  forth  by  the  present  situa- 
tion; old  German  songs,  one  even  from 
the  middle  ages,  all  of  them,  of  course, 
exalting  loyalty  and  love  to  the  father- 
land and  emphasizing  the  responsibil- 
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ity  of  those  who  survive  to  those  who 
die  "that  their  land  may  live." 

The  editorials  always  refer  to  his- 
tory. History,  indeed  rushes  herself  on 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  living  now  as 
invaders  on  the  soil,  where  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  Caesar  fought  te 
conquer  Gallia,  where  during  the  Mid- 
dJe  Ages  innumerable  battles  raged, 
many  of  them  bearing  witness  to  the 
apparently  everlasting  contrast  between 
France  and  Germany,  where  Bluecher 
marched  in  1814  and  the  German  army 
in  1870. 

The  soldiers  are  not  far  from  Se- 
dan, where  the  fate  of  France  and  Ger- 
many was  decided  in  this  last  fierce 
struggle.  Some  of  them  meet  a  seven- 
ty-year-old French  lady,  in  whose  home 
the  first  conference  between  Bismarck 
and  Napoleon  III  took  place  in  1870. 
They  tell  a  delightful  story  of  how  sht 
piously  saved  four  Napoleons  d'or  Na<- 
poleon  had  given  her  then,  showing  them 
as  the  most  precious  of  her  belongings 
to  all  her  visitors.  Most  of  them  were 
German  officers,  among  them  one  day 
the  German  emperor,  whom  she  recog- 
nized when  he  gave  her  four  German 
goldpieces. 

The  editorials  in  Der  Landsturm  do 
not  only  report  history :  they  try  to  bring 
home  to  the  reader  history's  great  les- 
son. With  an  astonishing  frankness 
they  point  out  how  Germany's  history 
has  fostered  the  development  of  a  state 
that  is  not  welded  into  one  with  its  peo- 
ple. The  state  on  the  one  side — the  peo- 
ple on  the  other,  both  keeping  aloof 
from  each  other  on  a  fine,  but  very  per- 
ceptible borderline.  True,  the  contrast 
between  the  state  and  the  people  has 
been  lessened,  since  Germany  was  uni- 
fied, but  it  has  by  no  means  disappeared 
The  great  events  of  the  first  days  of 
August,  1914,  made  wonderful  headway 
toward  this  last  aim. 

From  among  the  soldiers  conies  the 
glad  tidings:  "This  glorious  time 
.  .  .  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  knew 
it:  You,  yourself  are  the  state,  your 
own  wife  and  children  are  the  state  as 
well  as  anybody  whom  you  heedlessl) 
pass  in  the  street;  we,  all  of  us,  we  are 
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the  state."  And  as  a  consequence  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  each  single 
individual  for  the  state  and  to  the  state 
is  emphasized.  "Do  never  forget,  what- 
ever you  do,  that  you  do  it  as  a  German, 
that  perhaps  not  you  alone,  but  your 
country  will  be  held  responsible  for  it. 
Do  not  forget  it  in  the  apparently  in- 
significant things  of  every  day-life. 
Your  supreme  law  is  the  duty  to  your 
country." 

And  again,  even  this  paper  that,  in- 
deed, might  confine  itself  to  the  events 
of  the  day,  thinks  of  the  times  to  come. 
"It  [the  end  of  the  war]  will  not  be 
the  end  and  the  perfection  of  an  enor- 
mous task,  that  exacted  all  our  strength ; 
it  will  rather  be  the  beginning  of  the 
vastly  more  significant  work  of  peace. 
Only  by  solving  the  problems  of  peace 
the  German  nation  will  show  whether 
she  deserved  victory." 

A  second  great  topic  o'f  the  editorials 
is  comradeship.  Representatives  from 

;  all  classes,  from  the  most  different  call- 
ings are  thrown  together:  He  who  de- 
votes his  life  to  scientific  work  with 
the  laborer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
business  man,  with  the  artist,  etc.  Every 
single  one  of  them  feels  with  a  solemn 
joy  that  they  are  comrades,  nothing  but 
comrades.  1870  unified  Germany,  1914 
unified  the  nation. 

The  paper  also  contains  quotations 
fronf  great  authors,  each  one  selected 
under  the  viewpoint  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  the  soldiers  in  the  particu- 

;  lar  difficulties  of  their  present  situation, 
and  incidents  from  the  lives  of  men  whom 
the  Germans  look  up  to.  The  rest  of 
the  four  pages  is  given  over  to  the  daily 
activities  and  experiences  of  the  sol- 
diers, war  diaries,  etc.,  and  advice  for 
the  soldiers,  how  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  war-life  and  how  to  utilize  whatever 
comes  within  their  reach,  even  the  old 
newspapers  that  they  receive  from  home. 
Two  things  seem  particularly  striking: 
one  is  the  susceptibility  of  these  men, 
many  of  them  coming  from  the  industrial 
centers  of  Saxony,  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. They  may  be  telling  of  an  experi- 
ence however  thrilling, — none  of  them 
ever  forgets,  whether  sun  or  moon  were 
his  companions  or  whether  he  had  to 
grope  his  way  through  the  brewing  No- 
vember mists.  The  soldier  standing 
guard  wants  us  to  gaze  with  him  into 
the  deep  dark  eyes  of  the  night  and 
to  rejoice  with  him,  when  the  first  beams 
of  the  sun  tinge  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

The  second:  they  never  fail  to  see 
whatever  humor  a  situation  affords.  The 
very  fact  of  publishing  this  paper  is  a 
source  of  mirth  to  them.  The  notes, 
advising  the  soldiers  "how  to  keep  well," 

•  are  headed :  "From  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  our  editorial  staff."  A  perfectly 
buoyant  fun  pervades  the  advertise- 

,ments,  want  ads,  public  sales,  etc.  Some- 
times the  "society  editor"  has  to  be  on 
his  job,  if  one  of  the  soldiers  announces 


THE     CEMETERY     AT 
VOUZIERS 

Here  side  by  sdie 
with  the  dead  of 
1870  the  German 
soldiers  are  bury- 
ing their  comrades 
"more  and  more, 
day  after  day."  To 
the  fallen  they 
erected  the  monu- 
ment seen  in  the 
picture  with  the 
epitaph :  "To  our 
German  comrades 
fallen  in  1914." 


the  birth  of  his  child  at  home. 

Humanity  has  her  place  in  war  too. 
Many  a  story  in  Der  Landsturm  is  hu- 
man, nothing  but  human.  A  German 
physician  saves,  with  some  volunteer 
assistants,  a  number  of  wounded  sol- 
diers (French  and  German)  from  a  place 
that  had  been  forgotten  for  four  days ! 
In  a  matter  of  fact  way  he  reports  how 
they  find  some  living  soldiers  among  the 
corpses,  and,  after  having  carried  them 
from  their  ghastly  surroundings,  dress 
their  wounds,  give  them  food  and  water, 
and,  at  last  succeed  in  making  them 
comfortable  to  a  degree,  that  they  have 
but  one  wish,  a  cigar.  The  physician 
offers  them  his  own  cigars  and  happens 
to  begin  with  a  Frenchman.  "Your  own 
people  first,"  is  the  answer,  despite  the 
craving  for  the  treat  his  eyes  betray. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Vouziers  the  sol- 
diers find  a  well  cared-for  tombstone, 
the  inscription  of  which  says,  that  it 
indicates  the  last  resting-place  of  Ger 
man  soldiers  (most  of  them  from  Sax- 
ony also)  fallen  in  1870.  Side  by  side 
with  the  dead  of  1870  they  bury  their 
own  dead — more  and  more,  day  after  day. 

But  their  own  dead  ought  to  have  a 
monument  too !  One  of  the  soldiers,  a 
sculptor,  suggests  it.  Everybody  seizes 
the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  Therefore 
he  and  some  masons  that  happen  to  be 
among  the  soldiers  contrive  to  erect  a 
simple  tombstone,  a  cross  of  stone, 
wreathed  with  branches  of  oak  and  lau- 
rel. The  epitaph  says:  "To  our  Ger- 
man comrades  fallen  in  1914." 

On  October  22,  1914,  the  stone  is  de- 
dicated. The  general  with  his  staff  and 
all  the  soldiers  who  possibly  can,  attend 


the  act  in  order  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
to  their  fallen  comrades.  Instead  of 
death-knell  and  funeral  music  the  heavy 
thunder  of  the  guns  from  Verdun.  The 
major  of  the  regiment,  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
deliver  addresses.  Of  course,  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Vouziers 
have  been  invited. 
A  captain  of  the  regiment  speaks : 

"You  have  just  now  witnessed  the 
dedication  of  this  monument,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  our  comrades,  who 
found  their  last  resting-place  in  French 
soil.  With  deepest  emotion  we  have 
seen,  how  carefully  you  have  guarded 
the  tombs  and  the  monuments  of  our 
comrades  buried  in  this  same  place  in 
1870.  We  do  thank  you  most  sincerely. 
I  am  requested  to  commit  the  care  for 
these  tombs  and  this  monument  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Vouziers. 
and  I  beseech  you  to  guard  them  faith- 
fully." 

The  answer  of  the  archpriest  was  : 
"With  a  solemn  joy  we,  the  mayor  and 
the  clergy  of  the  parish,  have  accept- 
ed your  invitation  to  attend  this  religious 
and  patriotic  ceremony.  Those  who  die 
for  their  country  have  the  right  to  be 
honored  and  revered  by  everybody.  Af- 
ter death  they  are  but  brethren  who. 
having  achieved  their  duty,  deserve 
God's  mercy,  God's  reward  for  their  su- 
preme sacrifice.  We  have  guarded  the 
tombs  of  your  comrades  from  1870.  Be 
convinced  that  this  new  monument  will 
be  as  sacred  to  us,  and  that  we  will  in- 
clude in  our  prayers  all  the  heroes  who 
died  for  their  country." 

The  last  issue  of  Der  Landsturm  is 
decorated  with  a  picture  of  these  Ger- 
man tombs  on  French  soil. 
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YOMING'S  GAINS  IN   SOCIAL    LEGISLATION-By 
GRACE  RAYMOND  HEBARD 


THE  THIRTEENTH  Wyoming 
legislature  has  just  adjourned,  hav- 
ing passed,  to  its  credit,  some  un- 
usually beneficial  social  legislation.  Per- 
haps the  two  most  important  measures 
enacted  were  the  public  utilities  act, 
carrying  with  it  an  anti-pass  law,  and 
the  workmen's  compensation  act.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  legislation  on 
workmen's  compensation,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  was  necessary ; 
this  was  passed  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion in  November.  Other  amendments 
were  submitted  at  that  time  for  con- 
sideration, but  this  was  the  only  amend- 
ment that  passed.  The  votes  cast  to- 
talled 24,258  for  the  amendment,  3,915 
against. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  remedial 
legislation  for  women:  an  eight-hour 
law  for  women  and  girls  was  passed ; 
married  women  were  given  their  dowry- 
rights;  the  homestead  exemption  of  a 
widow  was  raised  from  $1,500  to  $2,500, 
and  the  estate  of  a  married  woman  or 
widow  from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  A  bill 
for  easy  divorce  was  introduced,  re- 
quiring only  six  months'  residence,  in- 
stead of  twelve  as  now,  but  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  only  woman  repre- 
sentative in  the  House,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  killed. 

Mining  bosses  and  their  assistants 
are  now  required  to  take  at  least  three 
examinations  annually. 

Mrs.  Morna  Wood  introduced  a  bill, 
which  was  enacted,  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  fourteen  in 


breweries,  saloons,  or  concert  halls  or 
in  carrying  messages  to  those  places 
as  well  as  to  premises  used  for  immoral 
purposes.  Strict  provisions  were  also 
made  relative  to  where,  when,  how  and 
for  what  time  children  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Sunday  closing  is  demanded  by  law 
in  Wyoming  but  further  restrictions 
were  imposed  by  this  legislature  in  re- 
quiring the  opening  to  view  from  the 
street  of  saloons  and  removing  of  cur- 
tains and  other  materials  from  doors  in 
saloons  on  Sundays  or  election  days. 

Capital  punishment  was  partially  abol- 
ished, it  now  resting  with  the  jurors 
to  decide  whether  a  man  shall  be  hanged 
or  imprisoned  for  life. 

A  pension  law  was  passed  for  de- 
pendent women  whose  husbands  are 
dead,  disabled,  imprisoned,  or  have 
deserted,  and  who  have  children  under 
14  years  of  age.  The  law  provides  a 
pension  of  $20  a  month  for  one  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child. 

Medical  inspection  was  provided  for 
in  the  state  in  city  schools,  to  cover 
inspection  of  eyes,  ears,  throat  and  nose. 

It  was  made  unlawful  to  employ  or 
permit  the  presence  of  minors  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  brothels. 

Greater  safeguards  were  placed  about 
the  pure  food  laws  of  the  state,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  con- 
demnation and  confiscation  of  misbrand- 
ed  or  adulterated  foods.  Wyoming 
possesses  an  unusually  strong  pure  food 
law.  effectively  supplemented  by  the 


FOR  POLAND 

A,  SALE  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  little 
replicas  of  the  Polish 
flag  and  the  eagle  netted 
$9,000  for  the  sufferers 
in  the  path  of  the  wrest- 
ling armies.  More  than 
that,  the  sale  and  a  live- 
ly campaign  of  news- 
paper publicity  which 
preceded  it,  quickened 
interest  in  Poland  and 
increased  the  amount 
subscribed  to  the  general 
Polish  funds.  The  sale 
was  conducted  by  the 
Public  Interests  League 
of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Suffrage  Associa- 
tion at  the  request  of 
Madam  Szumowska- 
Adamowski,  who  is  the 
head  of  its  Polish  Re- 
lief Committee. 


state  chemist  who  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty   of   the   state   university. 

In  regard  to  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  cocaine  and  other  narcotic  drugs, 
heavy  penalties  have  been  provided. 

CALIFORNIA     CHARITIES    CON- 
FERENCE RENAMED— 
By  E.  Guy  Talbott 

THE  SEVENTH  California  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections  met 
in  Fresno  February  28 — March  3.  The 
conference  was  the  best  from  every 
standpoint  ever  held  in  the  state.  Del- 
egates were  present  from  every  section 
of  the  state,  representing  every .  form 
of  social  work. 

The  foremost  topic  was  unemploy- 
ment and  the  next  topic  the  municipaliz- 
ing of  charity  work.  Los  Angeles  and 
Berkeley  both  have  municipal  charity 
commissions  and  both  are  pronounced 
successes. 

At  a  conference  of  mayors  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
it  was  decided  that  each  city  should 
handle  its  own  unemployed  problem  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  "passing*  on" 
system  of  last  year.  At  the  conference 
it  was  found  that  every  city  of  any  size 
in  the  state  was  doing  something  for  its 
unemployed  problem,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  capital  city  of  the  state. 
Sacramento. 

This  city  pursues  the  policy  of  the 
ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand,  and 
says  it  has  no  unemployed  problem.  Yet 
a  careful  investigation  shows  that  Sacra- 
mento has  a  larger  number  of  migratory 
workers  and  of  local  unemployed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  any  other 
city  in  the  state. 

The  need  for  charity  was  deplored. 
Chester  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
Republican,  in  welcoming  the  delegates 
to  Fresno,  said:  "Your  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer. You  are  ashamed  of  it.  You  no 
longer  believe  in  charity  or  correction 
as  those  terms  are  used." 

The  name  of  the_  conference  was 
changed  to  California  Conference  of 
Social  Agencies  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  leading  speaker  from  outside  the 
state  was  L.  A.  Halbert,  superintendent 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Kan- 
sas City.  His  addresses  were  especially 
helpful  in  considering  unemployment 
and  municipal  control  of  charities.  The 
feeling  is  growing  rapidly  that  charity 
ought  to  be  a  public  matter  to  be  cared 
for  by  public  taxes  rather  than  left  to 
voluntary  organizations  of  individuals. 

The  State  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  State 
Board  of  Control  were  the  state  boards 
represented  in  the  conference.  The 
1916  conference  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles 
in  March  with  Dr.  Milbank  Johnson  of 
Los  Angeles  as  president. 
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HEALTH  BY  THE  SEA 


The  first  wings  of  the  first  municipal  hospital  in  America  for  seaside 
treatment  of  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  New  Sea  Side  Hospital 
faces  the  whole  broad  Atlantic  across  Rockaway  beach,  one  of  the  widest 
stretches  of  clean  sand  on  the  coast. 


H 


OW    TO    GIVE    RELIEF    ON    24 
HOURS  A  DAY 

MARCH  1  was  a  red  letter  day 
for  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  On 
that  day  it  turned  over  to  the  city  the 
Sea  Beach  Hospital  at  Rocka.way  for 
children  with  non-pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; it  opened  its  food  supply  store 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  families 
in  its  care;  and  it  inaugurated  a  new 
plan  of  substituting  work  for  relief  for 
unemployed  breadwinners  of  its  depen- 
dent families. 

The  Sea  Beach  Hospital,  for  which 
the  association  raised  $250,000,  consists 
of  two  pavilions  with  the  connecting 
portion  of  the  main  building,  which 
will  eventually  link  eight  pavilions  into 
an  institution  housing  1,000  patients. 
Eventually  other  municipal  sanitariums 
will  be  grouped  around  it  on  the  wide 
sandy  beach  at  Rockaway. 

Its  transfer  makes  New  York  the  first 
American  city  to  provide  seashore  treat- 
ment for  children  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  bones,  joints  and  glands.  It  dis- 
places Sea  Breeze,  the  association's 
hospital  at  Coney  Island,  made  famous 
the  world  round  by  "Smiling  Joe," 
whose  photograph  was  used  in  raising 
the  money  for  the  new  institution. 

The  food  store,  at  Second  avenue  and 
Ninety-second  street,  was  started  in  a 
small  way  to  distribute  food  at  cost  to 
families  in  the  association's  Home 
Hospital.  To  this  service  was  added 
later  all  food  given  to  dependent 
families,  served  in  the  association's  in- 
stitutions and  used  in  its  school  lunches. 
Now  its  foodstuffs  are  offered  all 
families  in  the  neighborhood  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

The  unemployment  plan  pays  real 
wages  for  real  work  out  of  relief  funds. 
Instead  of  giving  relief  outright  to 
families  in  which  the  breadwinner  was 
unemployed,  the  men  were  given  jobs 
at  felling  trees,  digging  trenches  and  re- 
moving rock  in  the  New  York  botanical 
gardens  in  Bronx  borough.  The  work 
would  have  been  done  at  some  time,  as 
it  is  a  necessary  part  of  clearing  a  re- 
cently acquired  addition  to  the  gardens. 

Authorities  at  the  gardens  supervise 
the  work  through  their  own  foremen, 
have  full  power  to  discharge  unsatis- 


factory men,  and  pay  wages  at  $2  a 
day  from  money  furnished  by  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  The  association  picks  the 
men.  Each  one  is  given  three  days  work 
a  week,  having  the  other  days  free  to 
pick  up  other  work  and  to  seek  a  job  at 
his  regular  trade.  Each  day's  shift  com- 
prises twenty  men. 

Of  all  the  men  notified  to  report  for 
work,  a  good  many  failed  to  show  up. 
But  of  those  who  chose  ax-work  in  pre- 
ference to  straight  relief,  not  one  has 
quit  his  job. 


WIPING  THE  SLATE  FOR  CHILD 
"CRIMINALS"— 
By  Roger  N.  Baldwin 

A     COMPLETE    REVISION     of     the 

juvenile  court  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  embodied  in  a  special  sup- 
plement to  the  1914  report  of  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1915). 

The  revision,  accompanied  by  a  brief 
report,  was  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee composed  of  Bernard  Flexner, 
chairman,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Kerby,  Walter  C.  Clephane 
and  William  H.  Baldwin. 

The  committee  indicted  in  vigorous 
terms  the  present  law  of  the  district 
which  still  holds  juvenile  offenders  as 
criminals  and  under  which  over  4,000 
children  with  a  "criminal"  record  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  stand  disqualified  as 
citizens  from  performing  jury  duty  and 
from  holding  public  office. 

The  proposed  act  revolutionizes  the 
procedure  for  children,  wipes  out  the 
criminal  features  of  the  law  and  places 
it  squarely  upon  a  civil  basis.  The  report 
contains  classified  and  annotated  refer- 
ences to  decisions  of  courts  upholding 
the  various  principles  of  the  proposed 
new  act. 

The  act  itself  follows  closely  the 
"model'  previously  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Flexner.  Both  the  act  and  the  classified 
up-to-date  references  to  court  decisions 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  better  organization  of 
children's  courts. 


A 

Neighbor 

By 

ABBO 
ASTROWSKY 

MR.  ASTROWSKY 
IS  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NEW  ART  CLUB 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT,  NEW 
YORK.  HE  IS  A 
WORKER  AT  THE 
SETTLEMENT  AND 
EXHIBITED  LAST 
YEAR  AT  ITS  EX- 
HIBIT OF  WORK  BY 
NEIGHBORH  ODD 
ARTISTS. 
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HE  POLICEMAN'S  PROFESSION:  SUGGESTIONS  OF  A 
REFORM  GHIEF-By  RAYMOND  B.  FOSDIGK 


SHORTLY  BEFORE  his  retirement 
as  chief  of  police  of  Seattle,  at  the  close 
of  1914,  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  submitted  to 
the  mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
city  a  report  of  peculiar  significance.  It 
consisted  of  well-founded  observations 
on  the  state  of  police  organization  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  ser- 
ies of  remedial  suggestions. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  it  will  be  remembered, 
once  ran  as  a  reform  candidate  for 
mayor  against  Hiram  ("Hi")  Gill.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Gill  was  recalled  and  re-elected 
on  the  reform  ticket,  he  appointed  as 
chief  of  police  his  former  opponent.  In 
this  position  Mr.  Griffiths  served  effec- 
tively and  his  observations,  recently 
brought  to  public  notice,  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Mr.  Griffiths  starts  by  hitting  the  nail 
right  on  the  head.  "There  appears  to 
be  no  standard  of  police  work  in  the 
United  States,"  he  says.  "Each  city 
or  community  is  groping  or  struggling 
in  its  own  way.  In  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, detectives  are  assigned  to  the 
several  police  stations,  whereas  in  New 
York  this  practice  has  been  abandoned. 
In  some  cities  the  police  are  given  a 
number  of  useful  duties  apart  from 
strictly  police  work,  while  in  other  cities 
this  broadening  of  police  functions  has 
scarcely  been  thought  of." 

"On  the  mooted  question  of  police 
chief,  whether  to  be  appointed  from 
the  department,  I  found  during  my  re- 
cent trip  much  division  of  opinion. 
Policemen  themselves  are  divided  on 
this  point.  I  found  in  Washington  a 
non-poli.ceman  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment. In  New  York  city  the  police 
commissioner  and  all  deputy  commis- 
sioners, I  believe,  are  civilians.  In  Bos- 
ton the  commissioner  is  a  civilian.  In 
Detroit  the  same." 

From  this  observation  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  scientific 
basis  for  police  work  in  the  United 
States.  "Crime  increases  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  size  and  cost 
of  police  maintenance.  .  .  .  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  by  the  taxpay- 
ers and  reforrriers  to  the  police  expendi- 
tures in  relation  to  police  efficiency. 
Most  people  have  been  content  to  let 
the  police  alone.  This  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  nothing  awe-inspiring  nor 
mysterious  about  a  police  department  or 
police  business." 

What  about  the  remedy?  Mr. 
Griffiths  is  ready  with  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions. Special  courses  on  police  work 
should  be  given  by  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. High  schools  and  universi- 
ties should  take  up  as  a  serious  study 
the  science  of  policing.  It  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  profession  and  high- 
school  graduates  and  college  men  should 
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interest  in  police  prob- 
lems  has  grown  with  the  advent 
o/  a  new  type  of  police  chief. 
Civic  reformers  are  following 
closely  the  newer  methods  intro- 
duced by  Arthur  Woods  whom 
Mayor  Mitchel  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  police  in  New  York  city. 

Cities  of  the  far  West  have  tried 
some  experiments,  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  city  police 
organisation  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  report  made  by  Austin  E. 
Griffiths,  a  leader  of  civic  effort  in 
Seattle.  In  it  he  draws  lessons 
from  his  recent  experience  as 
chief  of  the  Seattle  police  force. 

Mr.  Fosdick,  who  summarises  and 
comments  upon  the  suggestions  in 
this  report,  was  formerly  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  in  New  York 
city,  and  is  the  author  of  a  recent- 
ly*, published  book  on  European 
Police  Systems,  based  upon  a  year 
and  a  half  of  study  in  twenty-two 
European  cities. — EDITOR. 


be  encouraged  to  enter  it.  Again,  the 
police  departments  of  big  cities  should 
occasionally  exchange  members — a  few 
at  a  time.  This,  argues  Mr.  Griffiths, 
would  have  a  broadening  effect  in  pro- 
viding the  men  with  an  opportunity  to 
study  police  methods  and  social  con- 
ditions in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Griffiths  believes  in  the  usefulness 
of  women  police,  although  he  presents 
no  arguments  to  support  his  point.  He 
urges,  too,  higher  salaries  for  police- 
men of  all  ranks. 

"I  am  persuaded,"  he  says,  "that  for 
the  character  of  service  required  and  in 
view  of  the  temptation  each  officer  on 
active  duty  is  continually  subjected  to 
and  the  high  standing  for  integrity 
which  must  always  be  exacted  of  a 
policeman,  on  the  whole  the  salaries 
paid  .  .  .  are  too  small." 

Again,  he  advocates  schools  for  re- 
cruits and  gymnasiums  equipped  with 
aooaratus  and  baths  and  target  ranges. 
"Every  policeman  should  be  required  to 
be  a  good  boxer  and  swimmer,  and  of- 
ficers, unless  properly  excused,  should 
be  required  to  use  the  gymnasium.  In 
this  way  the  men  would  be  kept  in  good 
physical  condition  and  the  sick  list  be 
done  away  with." 

Dark  alleys  should  be  lighted  by  '-irrl1' 
and  by  day,  if  necessary.  According  to 
Mr.  Griffiths,  no  better  economy  could 
be  practiced.  "The  waste  of  light  and 
the  ordinary  breakage  on  our  prodigally 
lighted  streets  would  more  than  light 
our  allevs.  and  not  onlv  would  the  life 


and  limb  of  the  policemen  in  general 
be  safeguarded  but  crime  in  general 
would  be  lessened."  Parks  and  play- 
grounds should  also  be  adequately 
lighteid.  "A  well-lighted  place  needs 
but  little  policing.  Electric  lights  are 
cheaper  than  police  salaries,  police  pen- 
sions and  courts  cases." 

Mr.  Griffiths  further  advocates  either 
the  abolition  or  the  strict  regulation  of 
billboards;  the  sale  of  revolvers  should 
be  prohibited;  money  obtained  in 
gambling  raids  should  be  confiscated  by 
the  courts  instead  of  being  returned  to 
the  owner  at  the  end  of  the  trial;  base- 
ments and  their  use,  especially  in  con- 
gested parts  of  the  city,  should  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  building  and  sanita- 
tion ordinances;  the  police  should  super- 
vise public  dancing,  moving-picture 
theaters  and  all  commercial  amuse- 
ments; and  they  should  set  aside  cer- 
tain streets  or  parts  of  streets  for  chil- 
dren at  play.  Mr.  Griffiths  further  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  police  motor  cycles 
and  police  dogs,  claiming  that  their  in- 
troduction will  effect  large  economies. 

Mr.  Griffiths'  memorandum  is  on  the 
whole  very  suggestive.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  points  which  he  raises  are 
open  to  question,  especially  his  idea  that 
"more  and  varied  municipal  duties 
should  be  assigned  to  the  police."  The 
police  of  America  have  not  yet  learned 
to  perform  effectively  the  simple  func- 
tion of  preserving  law  and  order.  Un- 
til this  function  is  adequately  mastered 
it  would  seem  to  be  doubtful  wisdom  to 
confer  upon  them  further  powers  and 
duties. 

In  the  mind  of  the  writer,  Mr. 
Griffiths'  recommendations  are  by  no 
means  complete.  Indeed,  they  do  not 
seem  to  touch  the  two  or  three  vital 
points  which  come  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  police  problem  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  the  heads  of  our 
departments  should  be  trained  men, 
chosen  with  scrupulous  care,  against 
whose  integrity  no  breath  of  suspicion 
can  be  directed.  If  necessary,  they 
should  be  introduced  from  the  fon 
of  other  towns  and  cities.  Seattle  ouj 
not  to  be  limited  to  her  own  boundai 
in  choosing  a  police  chief.  Chic; 
ought  to  be  free  to  go  to  the  Paci 
coast  to  obtain  the  right  man.  The  si 
cess  or  failure  of  the  entire  police  polii 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  man 
charge.  The  integrity  as  well  as 
efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  is  in 
long  run  the  reflection  of  the  perso: 
character  of  the  head  of  the  force. 

In    the    second    place,    the   tenure 
office    of    the    chief    or    commission! 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  results 
our  periodic  elections.     After  all,  poll 
administration  is  a  distinct  specialty, 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  politii 
The    head    of    a    technical    departmei 
like  a  police  force,  whose  tenure  of  offii 
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can  be  upset  as  the  incidental  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  some 
political  issue,  cannot  be  expected  to 
devote  to  his  work  any  great  degree  of 
creative  intelligence  or  to  plan  for  im- 
provements which  take  time  to  mature. 
Police  chiefs  should  be  appointed  as  a 
board  of  directors  selects  a  general 
manager  or  other  officer,  not  for  a 
definitely  established  term,  but  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  performance.  How 
this  system  is  to  be  worked  out  with- 
out disturbing  popular  control  over  the 
police  force  is  a  problem  which  each 
city  must  solve  for  itself. 

Finally,  the  head  of  the  police  force 
should  be  clothed  with  adequate  power 
to  discipline  his  men  as  he  sees  fit.  If 
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the  chief  or  commissioner  has  been  care- 
fully selected  there  can  be  no  danger 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  this  power. 
The  commissioner  or  chief  who  is  not 
free  to  take  direct  action  when  reason- 
able suspicion  falls  on  particular  police- 
men cannot  be  held  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  evil  conditions  in  his  force. 
On  this  and  on  no  other  basis  is  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  really  efficient  organ- 
ization. 

In  omitting  these  points,  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  Mr.  Griffiths  has  over- 
looked the  chief  causes  of  weakness  in 
the  police  organizations  in  this  country. 
His  suggestions,  however,  have  been 
carefully  made  and  some  of  them  could 
doubtless  be  adopted  with  profit. 


IN 


HE   INITIATIVE    AND    REFERENDUM    TESTED 
HARD  TIMES— By  WILLIAM  F.  OGBURN 

REED  COLLEGE,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


OREGON  has  been  using  methods 
of  direct  legislation  for  about  a  decade, 
a  short  period  for  a  political  experi- 
ment. A  prominent  citizen  of  the  state 
and  a  wise  student  of  politics  has  said 
that  the  initiative  and  referendum  have 
worked  well  in  Oregon  so  far,  during 
a  period  of  great  prosperity.  The  real 
test  would  come,  he  said,  with  hard 
times. 

The   past   year   has   seen   moderately 
hard   times   in   Oregon.     Besides   busi- 
ness   depression    there    were    two 
other  unusual   factors  bearing  on 
the  recent  election, — the  women's 
vote  and  the  war.     How  has  the 
new    instrument    of    popular    law- 
making  worked  under  these  excep- 
tional circumstances? 

The  ballot  presented  the  usual 
assortment  of  measures,  mirroring 
picturesquely  and  dramatically  the 
hopes  and  struggles,  the  necessities 
and  luxuries,  of  a  vigorous  and 
very  human  democracy.  There 
were  twenty-nine  measures  on  the 
ballot,  a  smaller  number  than  at 
either  of  the  two  immediately  pre- 
ceding elections.  Six  of  these 
measures  dealt  with  taxation, 
twelve  with  proposed  changes  in 
the  form  of  government,  and 
eleven  dealt  with  the  daily  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens.  There  were 
measures  to  suit  every  taste.  Two 
were  markedly  reactionary;  four 
or  five  were  radical ;  fourteen  or 
fifteen  were  varyingly  progressive. 

Oregon  has  been  the  battle- 
ground for  single  tax,  and  this 
election  was  no  exception.  There 
were  two  single  tax  measures  on 
the  ballot;  one,  a  moderate  meas- 
ure, exempting  $1,500  in  improve- 
ments and  personalty;  the  other,  a 
sharply  radical  one,  imposing  a 
progressive  tax  on  large  holdings 
of  land. 

Of  the  two  important  govern- 
mental measures,  one  would 
abolish  the  state  senate;  the  other 
would  provide  a  system  of  propor- 
tional representation.  The  pro- 
portional representation  measure 
was  interesting  in  that  it  was 
original  and  non-technical,  though 
not  mathematically  exact. 

State-wide    prohibition     of     the 


liquor  traffic  and  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  were  also  on  the  ballot. 
There  was  a  most  impractical  universal 
eight-hour  measure,  an  eight-hour  law 
for  women,  and  a  somewhat  ill-adapted 
Socialist  measure  providing  a  state  de- 
partment of  industry  and  public  works, 
to  be  maintained  partly  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  unemployed.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  less  striking  moderate- 
ly progressive  measures. 

The  measures  were  drawn  carefully. 


with  a  few  exceptions.  Some  were  de- 
cidely  ill-fitted  to  the  local  situation; 
some  were  highly  technical.  Nearly  all 
were  important  and  only  a  few  unin- 
teresting. In  other  words,  the  1914  crop 
of  bills  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  in 
variety  and  nature  as  those  of  previous 
elections. 

Only  four  measures  were  passed,  few 
were  closely  contested,  and  nearly  all 
were  buried  by  a  landslide.  And  there 
is  gloom  in  the  camp  of  the  progres- 
sives, especially  among  the  short-sight- 
ed. 

The  four  measures  that  passed  were 
prohibition,  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, disfranchisement  of  immigrants, 
and  a  measure  providing  for  the  merging 
of  two  towns. 

Single  tax  was  defeated  two  to  one. 
Proportional  representation  lost  three  to 
one,  polling  only  a  small  vote.  The 
abolition  of  the  senate  lost  two  to  one. 

The  women's  eight-hour  law  was  de- 
feated by  30,000  votes.  The  universal 
eight-hour  law  polled  the  largest  vote 
of  any,  except  prohibition,  but  lost  4  to 
1.  The  generally  progressive  measures 
were  defeated  by  votes  ranging  from  30,- 
000  to  80,000. 

How  shall  this  vote  be  explained? 
The  citizen-legislator  may  be  tiring 
of  having  to  form  judgments  on  long 
ballots  with  many  measures.  If  he  has 
his  fill  of  law-making,  the  tendency  will 
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be  to  vote  no  in  blanket  fashion,  straight 
through  the  ballot.  This  would  mea« 
that  the  measures  would  tend  to  be  lost 
by  nearly  the  same  number  of  votes  in 
each  case.  Statistical  calculations  show 
this  is  not  so.  Hence  the  guess  is  that 
if,  the  burden  of  law-making  falls 
heavily,  the  voter  is  not  shirking  his 
duty. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  arduous  undertaking 
to  make  decisions  on  250  pages  of  laws 
with  all  their  complexities.  If  a  voter 
lets  the  time  slip  by  without  preparing 
himself  on  some  of  the  measures,  what 
should  he  do  about  voting  on  them? 
Should  he  refrain  from  voting  on  those 
measures  on  which  he  has  failed  to  pre- 
pare himself,  or  should  he  vote  no,  as 
many  of  the  newspapers  over  the  state 
are  urging  him  to  do? 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  for 
the  future  of  direct  legislation.  If  the 
habit  of  voting  no  is  formed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  progressive  legislation 
passed.  The  point  is  also  important  be- 
cause a  custom  is  forming  and  customs 
of  a  people  are  hard  to  change.  Was 
this  tendency  to  vote  no  when  in  ignor- 
ance the  cause  of  the  landslide  of  no 
votes  in  the  recent  election? 

If  citizens  thus  vote  no,  all  the  meas- 
ures will  tend  to  draw  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
citizens  refrain  from  voting  on  those 
measures  they  are  not  prepared  on,  some 
of  the  measures  will  receive  many  votes 
and  some  will  receive  few  votes. 

Study  of  results  shows  that  for  1908, 
1910,  and  1912,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  for  each  measure  to  draw  the 
same  number  of  votes;  and  hence  the 
conclusion  that  the  habit  of  voting  no 
when  in  ignorance  was  forming.  How- 
ever, in  1914,  just  the  opposite  is  seen. 
There  was  a  slightly  greater  variability 
in  the  sizes  of  the  votes  on  the  meas- 
ures. 

This  tendency  in  1914  to  refrain  from 
voting  when  in  ignorance  may  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  votes  of  women. 
However  that  may  be,  the  wholesale  de- 
feat of  measures  at  the  recent  election 
can  not  be  explained  by  a  tendency  to 
vote  no  when  in  ignorance, — a  signifi- 
cant fact. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  influence  of 
the  women's  vote?  The  influence  most 
easily  seen  was  the  adoption  of  state- 
wide prohibition  and  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  These  measures  had  been 
on  the  ballot  in  previous  elections  when 
women  did  not  vote  and  they  had  failed 
to  pass.  Two  measures  establishing 
normal  schools  had  been  on  previous 
ballots,  and  were  lost  by  larger  votes 
than  that  at  the  recent  election.  Four 
other  measures  -of  the  1914  ballot  had 
been  on  previous  ballots,  and  were  lost 
by  about  the  same  ratio. 

Women  voters  thus  seemed  to  favor 
schools,  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  prohibition.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  radical  vote  secures  the  fran- 
chise for  women,  and  that  women  being 
conservative  vote  down  the  radicals. 
The  recent  evidence  from  Oregon  shows, 
however,  that  the  passing  of  two  of  the 
four  measures  adopted  was  due  to  votes 
of  women,  and  they  did  not  defeat  four 
other  measures  more  decisively  than  the 
men  had  formerly  done.  It  also  appears 


from  the  analysis  of  variability  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  women  vote 
as  intelligently  as  men. 

The  European  war,  aside  from  its 
economic  influence,  tended  to  take  the  at- 
tention of  voters  from  the  measures. 
This  was  especially  unfortunate  for  the 
technical  measures,  and  it  caused  a 
slightly  smaller  average  vote  on  the 
measures,  as  well  as  a  lowering  from  80 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
United  States  senator. 

The  final  influence  to  be  considered 
is  hard  times.  Business  depression  is 
keenly  felt  in  Oregon.  A  lowered  tariff 
on  lumber  and  on  wool  and  the  repeal 
of  the  free-tolls  act  with  its  conse- 
quences for  Oregon's  main  industry, 
lumber,  have  accentuated  the  cyclical 
depression  of  business  in  the  Northwest. 
This  depression  is  widely  felt  and  gen- 
erally talked  of.  Business  depression 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
strongest  force  causing  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  proposed  laws  in  Oregon. 

The  conclusion  is  that  citizens,  as  their 
own  law-makers,  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
periment in  legislation  in  a  period  of 
moderate  depression  of  business.  The 
defeat  of  progressive  legislation  in  Ore- 
gon was  not  due  to  reactionary  habits 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  people 
nor  to  permanent  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion, but  rather  to  such  a  transitory  fac- 
tor as  business  depression.  There  is, 
in  the  light  of  this  fact,  cause  for  re- 
newed hope  in  direct  legislation. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  FIRE  PREVEN. 
T1ON 

THE  NATIONAL  Municipal 
League  has  offered  two  prizes  of  $30 
and  $20  for  the  two  best  essays  on  Fire 


A  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

The  old  courthouse  of  Rowan 
county  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  was  re- 
modeled for  the  use  of  the  people 
when  the  new  courthouse  was  put  in 
service.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Industrial  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Civic 
League  and  various  women's  organi- 
zations the  old  structure,  built  before 
the  Civil  War,  was  renovated. 

It  now  provides  rooms  for  various 
clubs  and  societies,  the  public  li- 
brary, rest  rooms  for  women  who 
come  in  from  the  country,  an  exhibi- 
tion hall  and  an  auditorium  with  a 
well  equipped  stage  which  can  be 
rented  for  a  nominal  fee. 


Prevention  submitted  by  high  school  pu- 
pils. The  essays  must  be  mailed  not 
later  than  April  15  to  the  secretary  of 
the  League,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
703  North  American  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, from  whom  information  concern- 
ing the  competition  may  be  obtained. 
The  league  suggests  as  topics  for  treat- 
ment: fire  losses  in  the  United  States, 
cost  of  fire  fighting  forces  as  compared 
with  other  departments  of  city  govern- 
ment, local  fire  department,  fire  hazards 
in  local  school  and  fire  prevention. 

A  COURSE   IN    HOUSING  AND 
TOWN  PLANNING 

A  COURSE  IN  housing  and  town 
planning  has  been  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be 
given  by  Carol  Aronovici,  Barnard  J. 
Newman,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Commission;  B.  Antrim  Halde- 
man,  engineer  in  charge  of  city  planning 
work  in  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  James 
P.  Lichtenberger,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  course  is  intended 
for  housing  inspectors,  students  of  the 
housing  problem,  town  planning  commis- 
sioners, and  others  interested  in  housing 
and  town  planning  work. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  influence 
of  bad  housing  upon  the  individual, 
methods  of  housing  reform  through  leg- 
islation and  municipal  control,  and  the 
development  of  community  planning,  as 
an  ally  of  housing  reform.  Dr.  Arono- 
vici, in  addition  to  lecturing  on  the  econ- 
omics of  housing  and  town  planning, 
and  will  conduct  laboratories  and  ex- 
cursions through  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  subrubs,  as  well  as  more  distant 
communities  with  a  view  to  familiar- 
izing students  with  actual  work. 

The  course  will  begin  the  first  week  of 
luly  and  will  continue  for  six  weeks. 

/COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AND  CIVIC 
AFFAIRS 


THE  INTER-COLLEGIATE  Civic 
League  has  this  year  reorganized  as 
the  Inter-collegiate  Civic  Division  of 
the  National  Municipal  League.  Col- 
lege civic  clubs  will  thus  have  the  bene- 
fits of  co-operation  with  the  larger  or- 
ganization while  retaining  at  the  same 
time  all  the  advantages  of  undergradu- 
ate initiative  and  activities. 

The  tentative  program  of  work  for 
1915  continues  the  consideration  of 
municipal  problems  and  adds,  with  the 
help  of  the  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  a  discussion  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

The  annual  convention  will  be  held 
April  8  and  9.  It  will  be  conducted 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  past.  The 
first  day  is  spent  in  New  York  city  with 
a  luncheon  and  a  business  session  at  Col- 
umbia University,  and  a  dinner  at  the 
University  Club.  The  second  day  of 
the  convention  is  devoted  tb  Washing- 
ton, where  interviews  are  held  with  the 
President,  the  chief  justice,  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  other  persons  of  national  prom- 
inence. 


INDUSTRY 


ALL  those  interested  in  the  move- 
ment for  social  insurance  in 
this  country  must  regret  the 
inadequacy  of  the  recent  re- 
port upon  British  health  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  old  age  pensions, 
issued  by  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

The  general  reader  is  baffled  by  the 
chaotic  arrangement  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter, with  its  total  disregard  of  logical 
continuity.  The  section  devoted  to 
health  insurance  wanders  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons insured  under  the  act,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  justice  of  compulsory 
insurance,  and  to  "observations  of  a 
wider  character"  involved  in  listing 
various  regulations  made  under  the  act, 
and  a  general  bibliography ! 

The  determined  reader  is  denied  im- 
portant information  upon  crucial  points 
through  systematic  evasions  and  refer- 
ences to  foreign  documents  which  are 
not  at  hand.  The  responsibility  of  dis- 
cussing as  crucial  a  point  as  the  qualifi- 
cation for  sick  benefit  contained  in  the 
words,  "incapable  of  work,"  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Statesman  of  March 
14,  1914,  and  the  report  contents  itself 
with  the  modest  statement  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  standard  definition  of  the 
legal  phrase  has  led  to  inequality  in  ad- 
ministering benefit.  In  reality,  the  sol- 
vency of  an  approved  society  may  rest 
upon  its  interpretation  of  these  words. 

The  report  dodges  the  important  is- 
sue of  the  adverse  influence  of  competi- 
tion between  "approved  societies"  of 
large  industrial  companies  and  the  small- 
er insurance  sections  of  friendly  so- 
cieties, by  presenting  the  favorable  view 
and  again  referring  the  reader  to  the 
above-named  Fabian  publication  for  an 
adverse  criticism. 

The  import  of  some  essential  provi- 
sions of  the  act  is  similarly  withheld. 
A  unique  feature  of  the  act  is  the  power 
given  by  sections  65  and  78  to  the  health 
insurance  commissioners  until  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  to  "do  anything  which  ap- 
pears to  them  necessary  or  expedient 

.  .  .  for  bringing  this  Part  of  the 
Act  into  operation,  and  any  such  order 
may  modify  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
The  qualifications  for  the  receipt  of  un- 
employment benefit  embody  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  aims 
to  maintain  neutrality  between  worker 
and  employer.  Without  discussion,  or 
even  a  summary  of  these  two  important 
paragraphs,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
relevant  sections  of  the  act,  that  he 
may  inform  himself. 

In  addition  to  these  mechanical  short- 
comings, the  report  is  marred  by  the  ob- 
vious hostility  of  its  writer  to  compul- 
sory insurance.  It  is  not  only  the 
British  scheme  but  all  compulsory  in- 
surance, which  the  writer  attacks  when 
he  says: 

"The        thrifty     .     .     .     have       been 
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forced  by  the  state  into  an  indiscrimin- 
ate mass  with  the  thriftless,  to  be  taxed 
at  the  high  rate  rendered  necessary  by 
the  poorest  risks,  and  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  rigid  regulations  of  authority, 
however  unfair,  exigent,  annoying,  or 
humiliating.  .  .  ." 

Evidence  of  the  writer's  prejudice  is 
presented  at  the  outset  in  the  emphasis 
upon  the  numbers  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  act,  and  in  the  emphasis  upon 
the  possibility  of  increased  police  sur- 
veillance offered  by  the  insurance  card. 
Prejudice  and  lack  of  scholarly  care  in 
the  use  of  statistics  are  evident  when 
the  writer  presents  the  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance act  to  a  large  ship-building  firm, 
implying  that  this  is  the  cost  for  the 
extra  clerical  labor  involved,  and  fails  to 
specify  the  numbers  of  workers  covered. 
A  strict  use  of  the  term,  "cost  of  the 
national  insurance  act,"  would,  however, 
cover  the  cost  of  contributions  to  both 
health  and  unemployment  insurance. 

The  effects  of  prejudice  are  most  in- 
sidious when  the  writer  is  blind  to  the 
real  situation,  or  tOvthe  redeeming  fea- 
tures of  an  awkward  situation.  Al- 
though no  two  investigators  can  return 
from  foreign  shores  with  the  same  im- 
pression and  information,  it  seems  very 
evident  that  the  writer  was  prejudiced 
when  he  wrote : 

"He  [the  insured  man]  has  paid  a 
high  price  in  the  loss  of  various  per- 
sonal rights  ...  of  the  right  of  be- 
ing in  a  sick  benefit  society  having 
liberty  of  self-management." 

The  friendly  societies  still  exist,  and 
in  them  a  man  may  insure  voluntarily 
as  in  the  days  before  the  coming  of  com- 
pulsory insurance.  Nor  have  these 
friendly  societies  lost  their  right  of  self- 
control.  It  is  true  that  the  "approved 
society"  section  for  the  state  insurance 
is  regulated  by  the  health  insurance  com- 
missioners; but  the  government  control 
of  the  friendly  societies  remains  essen- 
tially unchanged. 


It  is  with  strong  words  that  the  plight 
of  the  friendly  society  is  painted,  and 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Manchester  Unity  is  cited  as 
proof  of  the  harm  done  to  voluntary  in- 
surance. The  grand  master,  however, 
attributes  part  of  their  plight  to  causes 
that  the  National  Civic  Federation  is 
unwilling  to  recognize :  to  increased 
claims  on  the  "private  side"  (due  to 
double  insurance)  and  to  demoralization 
of  the  friendly  society  world  by  the  com- 
petition of  "approved  societies"  of  the 
large  industrial  insurance  companies.' 

Prejudice  or  ignorance  explains  the 
'concealment  of  certain  compensatory 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  unem- 
ployment insurance.  The  report  raises 
the  question  whether  it  is  fair  to  pool 
the  funds  of  all  workingmen  in  all 
trades,  at  a  uniform  contribution,  re- 
gardless of  the  risk  of  the  trade.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  refunds  to  both 
employers  and  workers  which  mitigate 
the  flat  rate  contribution.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  employers  receive  an  annual 
refund  of  3  shillings  for  each  worker 
who  has  been  employed  forty-five  weeks, 
and  that  each  insured  workman  receives 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  provided  he  has 
made  500  contributions,  the  total  amount 
by  which  his  contributions  have  ex- 
ceeded benefits  together  with  compound 
interest  at  2^2  per  cent.2 

Thus  the  regular  employers  of  labor, 
and  the  steady  workmen,  benefit  by  the 
better  risk  which  they  present. 

The  inaccuracies  which  the  report 
contains  are  needless.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  investigators  who  were  in  England 
as  late  as  August,  1914,  should  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  amending  act  passed  August 
10,  1914.  In  several  instances  provisions 
of  the  original  act  are  cited  which  were 
repealed  last  August. 

Carelessness  is  responsible  for  an  in- 
correct interpretation  of  section  87  of 
the  act,  which  provides  that  where  un- 
employment is  due  to  a  trade  dispute  at 
"the  factory,  workshop,  or  other  prem- 
ises at  which  he  was  employed,"  benefit 
shall  not  be  paid  to  the  worker  as  long 
as  the  stoppage  of  work  continues;  pro- 
vided that 

["where  separate  branches  of  work 
which  are  commonly  carried  on  as  sep- 
arate businesses  .  .  .  are  in  any  case 
carried  on  in  separate  departments 
on  the  same  premises,  each  of  those  de 
partments  shall  ...  be  deemed 
...  a  separate  factory." 

The  proviso  looms  large  in  the 
writer's  mind,  for  his  discussion  on  page 
78  assumes  that  the  exceptional  provi- 
sions are  universally  applied. 

'Grand  Master's  Inaugural  Address,  June, 
1914,  pp.  10  and  14. 

'National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  sections  94, 
95:  1914,  sections  5,  6. 
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The  most  glaring  inaccuracy  is  the 
inclusion  of  all  societies  registered  with 
the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  as 
sick  benefit  societies.  By  this  method 
the  writer  shows  that  16,000,000  were 
voluntarily  insured  against  sickness  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  compulsory 
measure.  If  the  writer  had  been  more 
cognizant  of  British  friendly  society 
methods,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
"benevolent  societies"  with  32,000  mem- 
bers were  philanthropic  organizations; 
that  the  300,000  members  of  "working- 
men's  clubs"  were  united  for  purely  so- 
cial purposes;  and  that  the  7,500,000 
members  of  "collecting  societies"  were 
insured  for  death  benefits  alone. 

To  one  who  has  been  over  the  same 
ground  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  the 
researches  were  not  extensive.  The  re- 
ports on  unemployment  insurance  and 
old  age  pensions  contain  virtually  noth- 
ing that  is  not  found  in  official  reports, 
and  the  omission  of  well-known  difficul- 
ties is  a  further  indication  of  hasty 
study.  Thus,  on  page  67  the  report 
states  that: 

"The  operative  details  of  this  law  [un- 
employment insurance]  .  .  .  give 
rise  to  little  if  any  additional  criticism, 
complaint,  or  discussion  beyond  what 
the  health  insurance  excites." 


In  reality  a  new  set  of  problems  is 
involved  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
the  trade  unions  with  the  government, 
in  meeting  demands  of  unions  and  em- 
ployers in  defining  "unemployment,"  and 
in  maintaining  neutrality  between  the 
two  parties.  A  comprehensive,  even 
though  negative,  investigation  would 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  the 
injustice  of  the  incidence  of  the  em- 
ployers' contributions,  which  takes  no 
account  of  profits,  but  merely  of  the 
number  of  workers  employed. 

Nor  can  much  weight  be  given  to  the 
account  of  the  old  age  pensions,  when 
the  practical  problems  of  administration 
— the  overlapping  with  poor  relief  and 
the  division  of  the  administrative 
authority  between  pension  committees, 
under  the  control  of  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  and  pension  officers  working 
under  closed  orders  from  the  treasury — 
are  neglected. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  essential  facts,  or  of  some 
conclusions  of  the  committee,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  an  early  American 
study  of  the  British  situation  should  not 
have  been  presented  with  more  clear- 
ness, less  prejudice,  more  accuracy,  and 
should  not  have  been  based  upon  a  more 
extensive  investigation. 
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ORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY— THE 
WRONG  WAY— By  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


THE  INADEQUACY  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  through  the  courts  has  been 
strikingly  disclosed  by  an  investigation 
just  completed  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
direction  of  the  Social  Insurance  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation.1  This  is  the  first  in- 
tensive investigation  in  America  of  the 
actual  operation  of  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation law,  and  the  report  is  especially 
timely  since  several  legislatures  are  now 
wavering  between  -the  court  and  the 
commission  plan  of  administration. 

The  New  Jersey  law  was  selected  for 
investigation  as  being  the  first  state 
compensation  act  to  become  and  to  re- 
main effective  in  America.  The  meas- 
ure went  into  operation  on  July  4,  1911, 
and  the  records  of  somewhat  more  than 
three  years'  experience  were  therefore 
available.  The  law  frequently  had  been 
recommended  as  a  model  in  non-compen- 
sation states  by  groups  of  insurance 
men  and  employers.  Certain  enthusi- 
asts of  their  number  even  hailed  it  as 
"the  one  compensation  law  in  America 
which  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned." 
Under  the  circumstances,  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  Jersey  plan  ap- 
peared to  be  most  desirable. 

Briefly,  the  three  dominant  character- 
istics which  distinguish  the  New  Jer- 
sey act  from  the  majority  of  compensa- 
tion laws  and  which  are  opposed  to  pro- 
nounced tendencies  in  recent  legislation 
are: 

'The  field  work,  which  involved  the  ex- 
amination of  hundreds  of  court  records  and 
accident  reports,  numerous  conferences  with 
representative  employers,  workers,  insur- 
ance men,  physicians  and  lawyers,  and  the 
following  up  of  individual  cases  to  the 
homes,  was  done  by  S.  Bruce  Black  and 
Solon  De  Leon. 


1.  The  court  procedure  plan  of  ad- 
ministration  instead   of  the  board  or 
commission  plan ; 

2.  No     insurance     requirement     or 
regulation  of  insurance  writing; 

3.  A  low  scale  of  compensation. 

Each  of  these  features  has  now,  upon 
the  basis  of  over  three  years'  actual  op- 
eration, been  conclusively  proven  pro- 
ductive of  hardship  and  injustice  to  the 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  or  to  their 
dependents. 

A  widow  who  had  to  support  her  six 
children  by  work  in  a  laundry,  receiving 
no  compensation  and  even  losing  her 
place  when  her  arm  was  broken  in  a 
mangle ;  a  workman  with  a  disabled  arm 
and  shoulder  given  onlv  $20,  forcing  his 
family  to  live  four  and  a  half  weeks  on 
charity;  shortages  of  from  $500  to  $1,- 
400  in  fatal  cases, — these  are  some  of 
the  injustices  found  to  occur  under  the 
New  Jersey  system  of  unsupervised  set- 
tlements between  injured  employe  and 
employer  or  insurance  agent. 

Only  in  case  of  dispute  do  the  courts 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  settlements. 
One  employer  even  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  court's  right  to  intervene,  on 
the  ground  that,  since  he  had  not  even 
answered  his  employe's  claim  for  com- 
pensation, there  was  no  dispute !  For- 
tunately, this  plea  was  overruled.  Very 
few  cases  ever  get  to  court,  however. 
In  1912  only  6  per  cent,  in  1913  only  6.8 
per  cent,  and  in  1914  only  6.6  per  cent  of 
all  compensation  cases  were  passed  upon 
by  the  judges,  and  more  than  half  of 
these  were  merely  requests  for  commu- 
tation of  future  benefits  to  a  lump  sum 
payment. 

When  cases  do  come  to  court,  examin- 
ation of  hundreds  of  court  records  shows 
a  degree  of  delay  which  weighs  heavily 


upon  the  injured  or  their  families  when 
they  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  Thus,  a 
widow  and  five  children  waited  seven- 
teen weeks  for  an  award  of  $1,500;  an 
injured  hatter  and  wife,  with  five  chil- 
dren of  compensation  age,  waited  five 
months  for  a  court  award,  during  which 
period  the  family  was  kept  from  starva- 
tion partly  by  the  temporary  work  of 
the  wife  in  a  cigar  factory  and  partly 
by  help  from  fraternal  societies. 

Of  fifty-three  awards  for  temporary 
total  disability  which  were  made  by  the 
courts  in  one  year,  fifteen  were  for  dis- 
abilities that  had  already  ceased.  The 
average  period  between  accident  and 
award  in  fatal  cases  was  over  twenty- 
seven  weeks  in  1913,  and  over  thirty- 
four  weeks  in  1914.  In  Ohio,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  a  commission  admin- 
isters the  compensation  law,  the  delay 
was  less  than  eight  weeks  in  undisputed 
cases  and  less  than  twelve  weeks  in  dis- 
puted cases. 

Only  rarely  does  a  petitioner  under 
the  New  Jersey  law  go  to  court  with- 
out a  lawyer,  and  the  defendant  is  al- 
most invariably  represented  by  an  at- 
torney. Among  432  court  records  for 
1914,  claimants'  counsel  fees  ranging 
from  $5  to  $300  were  mentioned  as  paid 
in  173  cases,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $10,213.  The  average  petitioner  in 
these  cases  had,  therefore,  to  pay  more 
than  $59  in  lawyer's  fees  to  recover 
what  was  legally  his  under  the  law. 
Following  are  some  typical  fees,  and  the 
percentage  they  make  of  the  whole 
award : 


Fee 

$15 

300 

225 

45 

25 


Compensation 
Involved 
$519 
3,000 
1,500 
180 
65 


Percentage 
3 

10 
15 
25 
38 


Everything  considered,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  a  hearing  equals  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  award,  and 
that  the  entire  cost  of  a  year's  litiga- 
tion runs  to  between  $50,000  and  $60,000. 
much  of  it  sheer  waste  which  work- 
men's compensation  laws  were  devised 
to  eliminate.  Small  wonder  that  few 
minor  cases  ever  get  to  court! 

In  the  New  Jersey  system,  each  of  the 
twenty-one  county  courts  of  common 
pleas  constitutes  a  petty  local  tribunal 
for  the  adjustment  of  claims.  Conflict- 
ing opinions  are  inevitable,  and  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  law  often  leads  to  un- 
just and  illegal  decisions.  Awards  for 
less  than  the  amount  properly  due  are 
frequent,  especially  in  commutation 
cases. 

Lack  of  uniformity  is  rampant.  A 
striking  instance  is  that  of  two  men  who 
were  killed  in  a  dry-dock  on  the  san 
day.  The  wages  were  the  same  and  each 
left  a  widow  as  his  sole  dependent.  The 
same  judge  made  the  awards  in  the 
same  month,  and  granted  one  widow 
$1,275  and  the  other  $1,375.  Commuta- 
tion according  to  law  would  have  been 
$1,317.79. 

"Administration  of  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  through  the  courts," 
sums  up  the  report,  "a  number  of 
separate  and  scattered  tribunals  al- 
ready overburdened  by  their  ordinary- 
business  and  more  or  less  likely  to  be 
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unfamiliar  with  the  law,  results  harm- 
fully in  that: 

"(1)  Serious  delays  occur,  defeat- 
ing one  main  purpose  of  a  compensa- 
tion law,  namely  to  care  for  the  in- 
jured or  his  dependents  financially 
during  the  period  of  no  earnings; 

"(2)  Fees  necessarily  paid  to  at- 
torneys eat  up  large  portions  of  the 
awards ; 

"(3)  Settlements  in  violation  of  the 
law  are  frequently  sanctioned  by  the 
courts  or  even  ordered  by  them  on 
their  own  initiative; 

"(4)  Conflicting  opinions  are  hand- 
ed down,  confusing  and  complicating 
the  whole  system  and  making  justice 
a  matter  of  location,  not  of  law;  and 
finally ; 

"(5)  Many  meritorious  claims  are 
not  pressed  because  of  fear  that  court 
action  will  result  in  dismissal  from 
employment. 

"A  more  unsatisfactory  system,  from 
the  injured  worker.'s  point  of  view, 
would  be  hard  to  devise." 

Not  only  do  gross  irregularities  exist 
in  the  cases  in  which  records  of  settle- 
ments are  secured,  but  many  additional 
accidents  occur  for  which  under  the  New 
Jersey  system  no  data  whatever  are  ob- 
tainable. Comparison  with  Massachu- 
setts seems  to  justify  the  estimate  that 
in  New  Jersey  there  occur  no  fewer  than 
13,000  to  15,000  reportable  accidents  an- 
nually of  which  only  about  half  are  now 
reported. 

Of  the  accidents  reported,  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  non-fatal  and  3  per  cent  of 
the  fatal  occurred  outside  the  compen- 
sation law.  If  the  same  ratio  holds 
among  the  cases  which  are  not  reported, 
thousands  of  accidents  must  be  occur- 
ring every  year  which  are  subject  to 
compensation  but  in  which  there  is  no 
record  of  any  settlement.  The  injured 
worker  and  his  dependents  may  have  re- 
ceived only  a  part  of  their  legal  bene- 
fits, or  more  probably  were  deprived  of 
them  altogether ;  in  the  absence  of  a  cen- 
tral administrative  body,  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  which. 

"Not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
payable  under  the  New  Jersey  statute 
are  being  paid,"  reported  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion in  1914.  The  study  just  made  con- 
firms this  conclusion. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  seven  out  of  the 
twenty-four  compensation  states  which 
failed  to  make  insurance  in  some  form 
compulsory  upon  the  employer,  in  order 
to  protect  the  worker  from  the  employ- 
er's insolvency  or  financial  irresponsibil- 
ity. Numerous  instances  were  discover- 
ed of  workmen  who,  through  the  lack 
of  such  provision,  were  deprived  of 
every  penny  of  indemnity  for  their  in- 
juries. The  widow  of  a  painter  was 
forced  to  leave  her  child  in  the  care  of 
others  and  go  to  work,  because  the  con- 
tractor for  whom  her  husband  worked 
possessed  no  collectable  property — his 
house  and  automobile  being  in  his  wife's 
name ! 

The  low  scale  of  compensation  also 
works  unwarranted  hardship.  Two 
weeks'  medical  attention,  limited  to  $50 
in  amount,  is  often  totally  insufficient  to 
insure  the  early  recovery  of  the  injured 


and  his  restoration  to  full  earning  ca- 
pacity. In  one  city  three-quarters  of 
the  work  accidents  are  treated  by  one 
hospital  whose  charter  excludes  it  from 
charging  fees.  Many  employers  in  the 
state  have  found  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage to  furnish  medical  services  as  need- 
ed, without  regard  to  the  limitations  of 
the  law. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  manufacturing 
wage-earners  in  New  Jersey  receive  less 
than  $10  a  week,  and  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  compensation  scale  of  50 
per  cent  of  wages  would  be  entitled  to 
only  $5  a  week  in  case  of  total  disability. 
Investigation  carried  into  the  homes  of 
many  injured  workers  shows  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  this  scale.  The  hardship  in- 
volved in  keeping  a  family  together  on 
the  compensation  it  allows  is  frequently 
so  extreme  as  to  lead  into  the  familiar 
channels  of  poverty,  with  aid  from  pri- 
vate charities,  with  the  widow  bowed 
over  the  washtub  or  straining  her  eyes 
at  the  needle,  and  with  young  children 
taken  from  school  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
child  labor. 

But  New  Jersey  goes  even  further :  it 
restricts  to  $10  a  week  the  compensation 
payable  to  any  worker,  no  matter  how 
large  his  wages.  This  limitation  is  par- 
ticularly resented  by  the  members  of  the 
more  highly  paid  trades. 

The  law  provides  that  no  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  for  the  first  two  weeks 
after  the  injury.  The  investigation 
showed  that  a  waiting  period  of  this 
length  causes  exhaustion  of  savings,  ac- 
crual of  debts,  a  considerable  amount  of 
suffering,  and  the  seeking  of  aid  from 
charity.  Workingmen  cannot  see  the 
reason  for  such  a  long  waiting  period, 
and  John  J.  Burleigh  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Corporation  of  New  Jersey  states 
publicly  that  in  all  cases  his  company 
makes  payments  from  the  date  of  the 
disability. 

Death  payments  are  limited  to  300 
weeks  and  total  disability  payments  to 
400  weeks.  What  will  become  of  the 
dependents  or  of  totally  incapacitated 
workers  when  this  period  is  exhausted  is 
matter  for  grave  concern.  Moreover, 
disabilities  due  to  occupational  diseases 
are  not  compensated,  although  in  the 
great  smelting,  pottery,  and  hat  indus- 
tries of  the  state  they  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Finally,  New  Jersey  is 
one  of  the  three  states  which  exclude  all 
non-resident  alien  dependents  from  com- 
pensation. This  is  an  unjust  discrimina- 
tion which  is  rapidly  being  abolished  by 
all  enlightened  commonwealths. 

The  investigation  shows,  then,  that  al- 
though compensation  in  New  Jersey 
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marks  a  great  advance  beyond  the  dis- 
credited liability  system,  there  have  been 
many  occurrences  which  are  roundly  to 
be  condemned.  With  special  clearness 
the  report  indicates  that  every  compen- 
sation law  should  provide  for: 

1.  The  creation  of  an  administrative 
commission  to  enforce  the  law; 

2.  Security  for  prompt  and  certain 
payment     of     compensation     awards 
through    some    system    of    insurance: 
and 

3.  Necessary  medical  attendance,  a 
waiting  period  of  not  more  than  one 
week,    and    a    scale    of    compensation 
payments  based  on  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  wages. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  New  Jer- 
sey officials  have  .now  recommended  to 
the  legislature  important  amendments  to 
bring  the  law  up  to  the  suggested  stand- 
ards. Bills  for  that  purpose  have  been 
introduced,  public  hearings  are  on,  and, 
assisted  by  the  information  made  avail- 
able in  the  report,  friends  of  equitable 
compensation  legislation  in  the  state  are 
carrying  on  an  energetic  campaign  for 
their  adoption. 

ALCOHOL   AND   THE    FATAL 
THIRD  HOUR 

MUCH  INTEREST  and  speculation 
has  been  aroused  by  reports  of  recent 
investigations  which  show  that  more  in- 
dustrial accidents  occur  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  than  at  any  other  hours. 
The  latest  report  is  that  of  the  Ohio 
Industrial  Commission,  which  does  not 
attempt  to  give  a  reason  for  this  fact, 
confirmed  by  its  findings. 

A  correspondent  writing  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  calls  attention  to 
the  following  paragraph  from  Norman 
E.  Richardson's  The  Liquor  Problem  as 
offering  a  probable  solution: 

"The  effect  of  even  small  quantities 
of  alcohol  is  to  make  it  impossible  to 
concentrate  one's  mind  upon  the  task  in 
hand  as  closely  as  when  one  is  free 
from  alcohol.  Grebaut,  a  well-known 
French  scientist,  has  shown  that  after 
alcohol  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach, 
the  percentage  of  it  in  the  blood  that 
supplies  the  brain  increases  gradually 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  houfs, 
when  the  maximum  amount  is  reached. 

"Detailed  and  independent  studies  of 
industrial  accidents  in  two  states  have 
been  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  Minnesota.  Both  reports  state 
that  the  greatest  number  of  such  acci- 
dents occur  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
If  fatigue  were  the  cause,  the  fatal 
hours  would  be  just  before  noon,  from 
eleven-thirty  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  just 
before  quitting  time  at  night.  'But  be- 
tween eleven-thirty  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  morning  there  are  only  about  one- 
third  as  many  accidents  as  occur  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
about  one-fourth  as  many  as  at  three 
o'clock.' 

"Alcohol  taken  on  the  way  to  work — 
just  before  seven  and  one  o'clock — 
shows  its  greatest  injury  about  three 
hours  later." 
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Communications 


P.  P.  S. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Germany  is  putting 
the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  by  the 
unemployed  into  use  on  a  large  scale. 
There  are  193,000  vacant  "lots"  in  New 
York  city — many  of  which  comprise 
many  acres.  Berlin  has  between  50,000 
and  100,000  "children's  bower"  gardens 
in  its  immediate  suburbs.  The  Rev. 
Thos.  C.  Hall  says  Berlin  could  get  all 
its  garden  truck  from  these  alone.  Will 
you  not  notice  these  features? 

BOLTON   HALL. 
P.  S.    I  do  not  suppose  you  will. 

New  York. 

OLE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Fitch,  with  much  inter- 
est. They  are  evidently  written  in  a 
spirit  intended  to  be  fair  and  probably 
are  as  fair  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
write,  whose  sympathy  is  manifestly  so 
strong  on  one  side  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible not  to  be  somewhat  prejudiced, 
perhaps  unconsciously. 

It  all  reminds  me  of  Ole  Olson.  Did 
you  ever  read  of  his  moonlight  drive 
with  his  girl?  When  the  moonlight  and 
the  pretty  girl  by  his  side  had  aroused 
his  romantic  spirit,  in  a  reckless  moment 
he  said,  "Lena,  vill  you  marry  me?"  and 
Lena  promptly  responded,  "Ya,  Ole,  I 
vill  marry  you." 

And  then  there  was  silence  for  so 
long  that  at  last  Lena  said  "Ole,  vy 
don't  you  said  someting?" 

Ole  soberly  replied,  "Ay  tank  too 
much  iss  bane  already  said." 

GEORGE  A.  BUSHNELL. 
Denver. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  kindly  al- 
low me  to  make  a  brief  correction  of 
my  letter  published  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
February  13?  It  was  the  suffrage  con- 
vention at  Chattanooga  instead  of  the 
one  at  Nashville  of  approximate  date  at 
which  Miss  Pankhurst  was  so  lionized, 
and  at  which,  according  to  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  her  speech  aroused  the 
delegates  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  they  marched  around  the  hall  sing- 
ing and  shouting.  I  regret  the  error. 
MARGARET  C.  ROBINSON. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Margaret  C.  Robinson, 
in  your  issue  of  February  13,  forgets 
that  one  of  our  chief  arguments  for 
equal  suffrage  is,  not  that  without  the 
ballot  we  cannot  do  anything  toward 
bettering  conditions  in  our  country 
socially  and  politically,  but  rather  that, 
as  bettering  such  conditions  is  our  work 
— and  we  intend  to  do  it — it  is  rather  a 
pity  we  should  be  handicapped  by  lack 
of  proper  tools. 

As  well  might  one  argue  against  giving 


surgeons  modern  instruments,  anaesthet- 
ics and  aseptic  methods  because  before 
they  had  them  they  went  right  on  doing 
good  brave  work. 

There  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  world 
nowadays  that  we  must  all  turn  to  and 
do  our  share.  And  less  and  less  do  men 
enjoy  having  the  opposite  sex  constantly 
pursuing  them  and  pleading  with  them 
to  use  their  tools  in  work  which  women 
are  perfectly  qualified  to  attend  to  them- 
selves if  they  would  get  busy  in  an  ef- 
ficient way. 

The  trouble  with  suffrage — from  an 
anti  point  of  view — is  that  it  had  strong 
roots  in  the  deep  heart  of  things  before 
ever  it  showed  its  head  above  the  earth. 
You  may  argue  off  a  stray  shoot  or  so 
— if  you  are  good  at  that  sort  of  thing — 
but  there  are  always  a  hundred  or  so 
good  strong  branches  left.  And  always 
the  healthy  leaves  opening. 

Bad  cess  to  the  thing,  it  just  won't  die  ! 
FANNY  S.  H.  HALL. 

Bangor,   Maine. 

THE  ROCKEFELLERS'  WORKMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  pro  and 
con  that  has  been  waged  over  and  about 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  son  and  the 
Colorado  situation.  In  that  family  it 
seems  to  be  a  firmly  established  custom 
to  give  generously  to  foundations  and  in- 
vestigations with  one  hand,  (shall  we 
say  the  right?),  while  the  other  makes 
the  life  of  the  workman  as  uncomfort- 
able as  possible.  In  this  instance  one 
hand  certainly  ought  to  know  what  the 
other  is  doing  even  though  both  be 
turned  from  Sunday  school  as  a  conse- 
quence ! 

There  is  just  one  question  that  I 
should  like  someone  who  is  qualified  so 
to  do  to  answer. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son  have  given 
large  sums  for  medical  research,  for 
hookworm  eradication,  for  colleges,  and 
to  other  good  and  noble  causes,  but 
have  they  ever  shown  any  interest  in  the 
self-respecting  American  workman? 

Have  they  ever  attempted  to  broaden 
his  opportunities,  to  open  up  advantages 
in  business  to  him  which  modern  indus- 
trialism is  gradually  but  surely  taking 
from  him  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  any  charit- 
able schemes.  Have  they  ever  fathered 
any  plan  for  profit-sharing,  for  co-op- 
eration between  employer  and  employe 
(until  forced  to  do  so  by  a  union),  any 
compensation  or  benefit  scheme  in  any 
of  the  many  organizations  directly  un- 
der their  control?  Have  they  ever  built 
better  houses  and  sold  them  to  the  work- 
men, or  do  they  own  their  employes' 
houses  and  turn  them  out  at  will? 

There  are  other  questions  along  the 
same  line  but  I  feel  that  the  answers 
to  questions  such  as  these  will  throw  a 
great  light  on  the  real  principles  actuat- 


ing these  two  men,  the  principles  that 
guide  and  control  immense  capital  and 
wield  tremendous  power  over  the  lives 
of  numberless  American  citizens.  Is 
there  anything  democratic,  or  if  you  will, 
Socialistic,  in  their  ideas  or  are  they 
throughout  utterly  autocratic? 

M.  M.  R. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
established  a  sociological  department 
some  years  ago  which  was  described  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  February  3,  1912.  Tes- 
timony before  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  indicated 
that  its  benefits,  so  far  as  the  miners  are 
concerned,  have  been  negligible.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has 
been  conspicuously  derelict  in  respect  to 
providing  adequate  compensation  for  in- 
jured employes.  It  has  not  promoted 
co-operative  enterprises  or  profit-shar- 
ing. It  refuses  to  sell  houses  or  land  to 
its  employes. 

THE  SURVEY  has  made  no  investiga- 
tion of  other  industrial  enterprises  con- 
rolled  by  the  Rockefellers. — EDITOR.] 

FILMS  FOR  CHURCHES 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  have  secured  New- 
England  rights  for  practically  all  the 
great  sociological  photo-plays,  which  1 
am  prepared  to  exhibit  in  first-class 
theaters,  large  churches  or  auditoriums 
independently  or  under  the  auspices  of 
local  organizations. 

Some  of  these  films  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Socio- 
logical Research  and  all  are  thrilling 
dramas  that  preach  convincing  sermons 
against  white  slavery,  the  drug  habit, 
gambling,  divorce,  social  impurity,  and 
the  double  standard. 

They  draw  "capacity"  crowds  and 
awaken  the  consciences  of  those  who 
could  hardly  be  reached  by  other 
methods,  and  pay  their  own  Way. 

Local  moving-picture  managers  are 
always  glad  to  show  them.  I  will  be  glad 
to  explain  details  and  make  arrangements 
for  those  who  are  interested.  These  films 
are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  and  five 
to  six  parts,  and  make  a  complete  eve- 
ning's entertainment. 

I  also  have  the  best  motion-picture  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  was  staged  in 
the  Holy  Land,  the  different  scenes  being 
the  actual  places  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
This  is  especially  adapted  for  theater 
use  during  Lent,  and  it  can  be  exhibited 
without  irreverence  in  churches  where 
the  local  fire  laws  make  it  possible  to  use 
high  power  projecting  machines. 
Where  necessary  I  can  supply  machine, 
fireproof  booth  and  operator. 

[REV.]  H.  E.  ROBBINS. 

[Commission  on  Social  Service  and 
Social  Research,  Diocese  of  Connecti- 
cut] 

Westport,  Conn. 

POVERTY  AND  REMEDY-SEEKERS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  replying  to  E.  H, 
in  the  Survey  of  February  27,  I  wish  to 
confess  that  I  too  was  much  impressed 
by  Mrs.  Bull's  letter,  because  it  re- 
flected a  state  of  mind  into  which  I  . 
have  at  times  .caught  myself  falling. 
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Though  not  a  social  worker  I  have 
for  the  past  six  years  been  very  close 
to  the  problems  of  organized  charity. 
In  my  own  town  I  have  seen  all  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  perpetual  money-grub- 
bing, the  pitiful  inadequacies,  the  ap- 
parent futility  of  enormous  expenditures 
of  effort  and  time  for  infinitesimal  re- 
turns. I  have  stood  outside  of  our  or- 
ganizations looking  in,  and  stood  inside 
looking  out,  but  even  in  my  hours  of 
keenest  disappointment,  whenever  I 
would  force  myself  to  withdraw  suf- 
ficiently to  view  the  work  in  perspec- 
tive, I  would  find  the  ideal  of  intelligent, 
co-operative  human  effort  shining  as 
brightly  as  ever. 

I  could  see  then  how  closely  it  has 
drawn  a  number  of  well-meaning,  in- 
telligent people  in  my  town  together  and 
enables  us,  however  clumsily,  to  stretch 
out  our  hands  and  try  to  lift  the  moun- 
tain of  poverty  from  the  shoulders  of 
our  more  unfortunate  fellow  beings. 
Even  though  our  united  strength  has 
only  eased  the  burden'  a  trifle  here  and 
there,  the  lifting  has  strengthened  our 
social  fibres,  has  taught  us  how  in- 
tolerably the  mountain,  in  specific  in- 
stances, can  press.  The  very  futility 
of  our  efforts  to  remove  it  has  caused 
us  to  raise  our  eyes  in  search  of  ropes 
and  levers  to  facilitate  our  task. 

It  is  these  ropes  and  levers  that  Mrs. 
Bull  sees  and,  in  effect,  she  directs  us 
to  drop  our  burden  and  join  her  search 
for  them  so  that  once  and  for  all  the 
mountain  may  be  removed  with  loud 
hosannahs.  The  vociferous  cries  of  the 
multitude  under  the  mountain  are  to 
ring  as  excelsiors  in  our  ears  and  spur 
us  on  to  more  persistent  efforts.  What 
she  does  not  seem  to  realize  is,  that 
the  neglected  multitude  may  meanwhile 
become  utterly  prostrated  under  the 
mountain  and  unable  to  rise  when  the 
beautiful  scheme  to  remove  it  is  put 
into  effect. 

Successful  arbitration  of  our  indus- 
trial war  will  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  accurate  data  furnished  by  the  social 
workers,  just  as  the  accurate,  unpre- 
judiced records  of  the  Red  Cross  work- 
ers will  furnish  the  most  permanent  and 
arbitrary  proof  to  the  world  of  the  ut- 
ter futility  of  physical  warfare.  In  this 
day  of  scientific  searchings  after  ef- 
fects and  causes,  the  worker  making 
records  in  the  field  is  just  as  necessary 
as  the  worker  in  the  laboratory  devis- 
ing remedies. 

Remedies,  to  be  permanently  success- 
ful, must  have  human  attachments  cen- 
tered in  real  people — not  in  abstract 
units.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are 
able  only  to  catch  the  vision  of  the  im- 
mediate individual  need.  There  are  oth- 
ers who  have  only  the  vision  of  the 
fundamental  remedy.  There  are  others 
again  who,  perceiving  both  need  and 
remedy,  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  each  and 
seek  to  draw  them  into  the  perfect  circle 
of  human  development. 

These  last  souls  are  rare,  but  perma- 
nent social  advance  can  never  be  accom- 
plished without  them.  All  three  classes 
are  necessary,  but  let  us  not  fall  into 
Mrs.  Bull's  error  of  perceiving  only  a 
part  of  the  perfect  circle. 

JESSIE  A.  McGRiFF. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


THE    SURVEY'S 

YOUNGEST 

READER 

This  little  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Van  Home  of 
Chicago  was  dis- 
covered sitting  on 
a  pile  of  SURVEYS 
when  he  was  seven 
months  old. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  a  member  of 
the  Consumers'  League  venture  to  ap- 
proach THE  SURVEY  as  an  objector  to 
minimum  wage  laws,  at  least  as  em- 
bodied in  acts  designating  a  definite  sum 
and  enforcing  its  payment  by  legal  pen- 
alties? 

Under  such  a  law,  what  will  happen 
to  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  whose 
profits  do  not  enable  him  to  pay  the  re- 
quired minimum  ?  Unless,  by  some  read- 
justment, he  can  increase  them,  he  will, 
of  course,  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Then  what  will  become  of  his  employes? 

Perhaps  they  were  not  supporting 
themselves,  but  only  contributing  toward 
their  own  support. .  Is  it  a  good  thing 
to  decree  that  a  woman  who  cannot 
earn  her  entire  living  shall  be  forbid- 
den to  earn  anything  at  all? 

Or  suppose  the  discharged  employes 
have  been  wholly  dependent  on  their 
scanty  wages,  and  are  now  left  desti- 
tute. Will  the  state  undertake  their  sup- 
port? Will  it  support  them  in  enforced 
idleness?  Will  it  go  into  business  on  a 
large  scale  in  order  to  furnish  them  with 
employment?  If  their  work  is  not  worth 
the  minimum  wage,  will  it  pay  them  less 
than  it  requires  private  employers  to 
pay?  Or  will  it  procure,  by  increased 
taxes,  the  means  of  paying  them  more 
than  they  earn? 

Then,  as  to  the  increase  in  prices 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
follow  any  general  and  considerable  in- 
crease in  wages:  evidently  it  will  do  a 
woman  no  good  to  receive  a  larger  sum 
of  money,  if  it  will  buy  no  more  than 
the  sum  which  she  previously  received. 

We  are  assured  that  increased  wages 
result  in  increased  efficiency  which 
actually  lessens  the  cost  of  production. 
I  gladly  believe  that  this  is  so,  where 
the  increase  is  due  to  the  normal  work- 
ing of  economic  laws.  But  Professor 
Hammond  says  that,  under  the,  Aus- 
tralian statute  law,  most  employers,  even 
those  favorable  to  the  wage  board  plan, 
agree  that  "laborers  are  less  efficient 
than  in  former  years." 

We  are  also  told  that,  while  wages 
have  risen  much  higher  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  laws,  so  too  has  the  cost  of 
living.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  proportion  the  one  increase  bear,s 
to  the  other.  ....  .  .  :•  •.  • 


And  one  would  like  to  learn  whether 
the  increased  number  of  factories  in- 
dicates an  increase  in  the  number  of 
manufacturers,  or  the  accumulation  of 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
corporations.  Will  not  a  minimum  wage 
law,  necessarily  giving  such  corpora- 
tions one  more  advantage  over  small 
capitalists,  make  it  harder  for  wage- 
earners  to  become  employers  in  their 
turn,  and  may  it  not  nip  in  the  bud 
small  enterprises  which  might  eventual- 
ly have  reached  a  stage  where  they 
could  pay  their  employes  liberally? 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
value  of  labor  can  be  fixed  by  legisla- 
tion, any  more  than  the  value  of  money. 
I  think  the  attempt  so  to  fix  either  must 
create  endless  confusion  and  trouble, 
and,  save  perhaps  under  a  thoroughly 
Socialistic  government,  must  ultimately 
break  down. 

REBEKAH  G.  HENSHAW. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  Henshaw  asks 
ten  questions  which  I  venture  to  try  to 
deal  with  in  their  order. 

1.  What  of  the  employer  whose  profits 
'  do  not  enable  him  to  pay  the  required 

minimum  ? 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  such 
employers  have,  under  the  spur  of  in- 
vestigation by  wage  boards,  materially 
improved  their  methods  and  become  able 
to  pay  a  wage  which,  in  advance,  they 
regarded  as  impossible.  Some,  however, 
have  themselves  become  employes  of 
abler  men.  A  business  man  who  cannot 
pay  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  his 
employes  in  health  and  efficiency  tendf 
to  drag  down  others  to  his  own  level  by 
undercutting  prices,  wages,  and  qual- 
ities, and  is  an  injury,  not  a  benefit,  to 
the  community,  his  own  employes  in 
eluded. 

2.  The  demand  for  the  labor  of  wom- 
en and  minors  increases  by  leaps   and 
bounds  from  year  to  year  and  from  de- 
cade to  decade.     The  elimination  of  in- 
competent   employer's    has    nowhere    re- 
duced the  demand  for  workers.     It  has 
merely  leveled  up  a  little. 

3.  Provision  for  workers  who  cannot 
earn   a   full  wage    (because  of   declin- 
ing, sight,    hearing,     speed,    endurance, 
etc.)     is    made    by    authorizing    trade 
boards  to  issue  a  limited  number  of  spe- 
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cial  licenses  to  such  workers  to  accept 
less  than  the  wage-rate  established  for 
•'ordinary  employes  of  average  ability." 

4.  So   far  as   employes   are  mentally 
deficient,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
thus  unfortunate,  the  community  should 
provide  for  them  in  rural  colonies  under 
proper    supervision.      Many    underpaid 
employes,   however,  have  become  more 
efficient  when  better  fed  and  lodged  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
determinations.     Incompetent  employers 
and    incompetent    employes,    both,    are 
products  of  unrestricted   competition. 

5.  In    Australia,    New    Zealand,    and 
England  no  need  of  government  indus- 
tries   (except   for  rational  care  of  the 
mentally  deficient)  has  followed  the  es- 
tablishment  of   minimum   wage   boards. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  such  results  should 
be  anticipated  here. 

6.  No   one    proposes   "a   general    and 
considerable  increase  in  wages."     It  is 
the  meanest  wages  in  the  most  wretch- 
edly  paid   industries   employing  women 
and  minors    which    come    under  these 
laws.     Where  an  industry  is  completely 
monopolized,   prices   are   fixed  irrespec- 
tive of  wages.     Where  there  is  compe- 
tition, a  slight  increase  of  wages  at  the 
bottom,  enough  to  maintain  women  and 
minors  in  health  and  efficiency  has  hith- 
erto not  registered  in  a  perceptible  in- 
crease in  prices. 

7.  If,  however,  some  increase  in  some 
prices  should  result,  no  one  could  prop- 
erly complain.     Consumers  of  chewing 
gum  and  tobacco,  of  face  powder,  passe- 
menterie, feathers,  yellow  journals,  kid 
gloves,    and    numerous    other    articles 
could  hardly  appeal  for  public  sympathy 
if  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
boards  ultimately  leveled  up  the  prices 
of  their  purchases. 

8.  In  general,  however,  experience  in- 
dicates that  in  competitive  industries  the 
increased    efficiency    of    employers    and 
workers     forestalls    losses     and     raised 
prices. 

9.  The    complaints    of    reduced    effi- 
cieny  of  the  workers  and  increased  cost 
of   living  are-  world-wide.     Their  very 
universality  forbids  us  to  attribute  them 
to  legislation  limited  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  England  and  a  few  American 
states  where  these  laws  are  all  too  new 
and  too     restricted     to    have  produced 
noticeable  changes. 

10.  Proverbially  no  master  is  so  hard 
as  the  sweater  who  was  once  a  sweater's 
victim.     No  one  who  has  seen  at  close 
range  the  standardization  of  the  needle 
trades  in  New  York  city  under  the  pro- 
tocol of  peace  can  wish  for  the  return  of 
the    era    when  •  cut-throat    competition 
among  ambitious  workers,  without  capi- 
tal or  experience,  sent  hundreds  of  them 
to  the  insane  asylum  and  thousands  of 
their   consumptive,   overworked,    under- 
paid employes  to  the  grave.    Rather  we 
wish  for  legislation  to  assure  to  all  the 
most  depressed  industries  a  legal  level 
below   which   no  workingman   can   ex- 
ploit his  fellow  workers  in  his  cannibal 
effort  to  grow  fat  at  their  expense. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 

[General  Secretary  National  Consum- 
ers' League.] 
New  York. 


IRON-IC 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  \  our  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Fitch  on  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission investigations  is  great  reporting 
for  significant  outlines — and  his  view- 
point though  just  is  always  onward,  too, 
in  vision.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
daily  press  got  interested  only  on  the 
second  meeting  held  in  New  York,  when 
the  capitalists  and  men  of  note  were  the 
ones  called. 

I  have  worked  in  the  steel  mills  and 
kindred  operations  for  about  ten  years, 
and  I  know  the  Pittsburgh  District  con- 
ditions somewhat  from  the  inside.  I 
was  moved  to  write  you,  especially  after 
reading  Mr.  Carnegie's  evidence  re- 
cently before  the  commission.  After  the 
Homestead  book,  after  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  material,  and  after  Mr.  Car- 
negie's own  getting  out  of  steel,  after  a 
good  many  years  of  40  per  cent  profits 
or  thereabouts,  leaving  Pittsburgh  and 
the  district  with  which  he  was  so  in- 
timately acquainted  and  bound  up,  it 
seems  a  little  ironic  to  'hear  his  very 
human  but  sloppy  and  heart-throbby  evi- 
dence on  benevolence  and  relations  with 
his  men. 

Who  in  history  ever  treated  his  asso- 
ciates waxing  strong,  or  acquiring  too 
much  initiative,  or  failing  to  measure 
uo  to  his  insistence,  with  more  stony  and 
imperial  but  not  high-spirited  cruelty? 
It  is  almost  funny  for  the  many  who 
know,  the  many  who  know  and  would 
not  care  to  say  it  (the  many  including 
Henry  Frick  as  well  as  others),  who  do 
not  have  this  sweet  and  touching  loyalty. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  in  spite  of  his  humanness 
and  boyish  exuberance  on  the  stand, 
could  knock  the  loyalty  out  of  those  he 
went  over  with  as  boyish  and  exuberant 
indifference  as  the  coldest  Rockefeller 
of  them  all. 

This  thing  of  spirits  is  indeed  a  puzzle, 
—one  man  gets  liked,  another  is  dis- 
liked,— and  of  the  two  the  seemingly 
naive  and  likable  one  may  have  a  cal- 
culating coldness  that  merges  without 
trouble  or  fight  with  his  other  warmer 
qualities.  Somehow  even  Homestead  is 
blamed  to  Frick,  who  of  course  with 
two  others  was  most  to  blame;  but  just 
as  surely  Mr.  Carnegie  ran  away,  posi- 
tive that  he  had  left  the  right  people 
behind  to  win  that  fight,  and  keep  him 
out  of  it  blameless,  as  he  witnesses 
today.  He  was  a  genius  at  picking  men. 
He  is  the  grand  example  of  the  human 
being — that  is  why  he  is  liked.  He  is 
warm,  he  is  always  in  good  spirits  like 
"the  king  of  salesmen"  he  was.  He  is 
open  to  the  warmest  sentiments  of  human 
feeling  and  love  of  mankind. 

But,  in  other  days,  when  it  was 
essential,  he  was  open  to  the  deepest, 
most  heartless  calculation.  He  never 
stood  denial  or  refusal  if  he  could  help 
it,  and  if  he  had  to  give  in  for  a  little 
he  nrv.er  forgave  and  he  got  his  man 
eventually,  always. 

As  to  the  men,  what  it  the  use  of 
talking  this  rot  about  "happy  contented 
employes"?  He  had  success  and  money 
and  large  interests  all  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other  in  location,  and  he  was 
running  away  always. 

Here  he  was  with  millions  beyond  the 
power  to  count,  and  he  went  to  New 
York  and  left  Pittsburgh  to  work  out 


its  own  salvation.  Was  it  high  motive 
and  true  unselfish  insight  that  gave  the 
great  library  and  museum  and  the 
Technology  School  to  Pittsburgh?  They 
loom  large  in  the  public  eye — so  too  the 
fund  for  pensions.  Are  they  anywhere 
near  the  root  of  the  matter,  as  fairness 
to  the  workers  and  leadership  for  citizen 
and  humanity  making? 

He  left  a  corporation  to  keep  on  in 
the  coercion  and  holding  down  of  true 
Americanism — keeping  men  from  what 
they  have  the  right  to  do  outside  of  their 
work.  Americanism  may  not  be  de- 
graded, but  where  is  it  in  such  a  system, 
— is  it  not  degradation  ?  And  Mr.  Car- 
negie talks  and  gives,  and  we  honor  him. 
What  inversion  of  truth,  and  no  paper 
to  make  this  known  calmly  and  soberly. 

L.  J.  EDDY. 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

MILITANCY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  noble  program  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  It  hardly  seems 
fair  to  attack  it  on  the  ground  that  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence  has  been  a  militant 
suffragist.  According  to  Mrs.  William 
Lowell  Putnam's  letter  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  February  27,  Mrs.  Lawrence  "with- 
drew her  support  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
before  the  latter's  latest  outburst  of 
frenzy."  In  view  of  that  fact,  was  it 
just  to  characterize  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the 
peace  advocate,  as  "one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  a  union  of  women  for  destruc- 
tive violence?" 

I  deplored  the  "destructive  violence" 
of  the  language  Mrs.  Putnam  used  in  her 
verbal  assault  upon  Mrs.  Lawrence  pre- 
cisely as  I  deplore  the  "destructive 
violence"  of  the  deeds  of  the  English 
militant  suffragists.  The  language  of 
this  gifted  American  anti-suffragist  and 
the  deeds  of  her  militant  English  sisters 
appear  to  me  identical  in  spirit,  in  a 
word,  Pankhurstian.  Would  not  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  be  promoted 
if  every  one  would  stop  throwing  stones, 
verbal  stones  included? 

The  Mormon  doctrine  that  "child- 
bearing  is  woman's  highest  privilege'' 
seems  hardly  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  This  faith,  which 
Mrs.  Putnam  has  before  avowed,  she  ap- 
pears to  reaffirm.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
many,  outside  of  the  Mormons,  were  so 
minded.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  anti-suffragists. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  "highest 
privilege"  of  a  human  being,  either  man 
or  woman,  is  distinctively  human.  It  is 
to  love  and  serve  humanity.  I  do  not 
think  that  Florence  Nightingale,  Clara 
Barton,  and  Frances  Willard  missed 
their  "highest  privilege." 

HENRY  W.  PINKHAM. 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Having  worked 
among  the  people  of  the  North  Carolina 
cotton  mills  the  articles  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  February  27  were  of  great  interest 
to  me.  But  it  does  seem  as  if  many  peo- 
ple see  the  deplorable  conditions  of  those 
districts  from  the  wrong  viewpoint. 

No  child  labor  bill  will  touch  those  tiny 
tots  who  stay  at  home  to  "keep  house" 
while  other  members  of  the  familv  are 
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in  the  mills.  They  are  white-faced  and 
crooked-backed,  but  it  conies  through 
"nursing  baby"  and  getting  meals.  They 
will  be  just  as  illiterate  as  if  they  had 
worked  in  the  mills. 

Child  labor  laws  may  keep  children 
out  of  the  mills  but  they  will  furnish  no 
proper  recreation  nor  instruction  for 
fully  eight  months  out  of  every  twelve. 
With  parents  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  mills,  they  are  left  to  their 
own  devices.  What  does  that  mean  in 
the  development  of  a  child's  mind? 
Many  children  delight  to  slide  into  the 
mill  at  the  close  of  day,  helping  the  older 
members  of  the  family  finish  their  "piece 
work."  They  are  not  on  the  payroll  and 
their  presence  is  not  sanctioned  by  mill 
authorities — but  they  are  there. 

What  these  children  need  is  a  more 
constructive  assistance  than  a  prohibitive 
child  labor  law.  They  need  positive 
educational  legislation. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  speak  two 
words.  One  is  for  those  mill  owners  to 
whose  interest  and  money  are  due  some 
of  the  best  schools  in  North  Carolina, 
with  comfortable  buildings,  competent 
teachers  and  a  nine  months'  term. 

The  other  word  is  for  my  own  feeling 
toward  North  Carolina.  I  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  her  position  with  two 
school  systems  to  be  supported  and  the 
sentiments  of  so  large  a  percentage  of 
illiterate  voters  to  hamper  legislation. 
My  heart  is  with  North  Carolina  and  her 
citizens,  both  of  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage, and  I  feel  that  what  she  needs  as 
well  as  other  southern  states  is  not  help 
to  keep  her  children  from  working  but 
help  to  make  them  go  to  school  more. 
ETA  M.  HALL. 

Troy,  N.   Y. 

ALASKA'S  HEALTH  NEEDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Murphy,  appearing  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
January  23,  on  the  United  States  Indian 
Medical  Service.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Indians  of  the  states  are  well  provided 
for  in  the  matter  of  medical  care. 

But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
striking,  comparative  neglect  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska  along  these  lines. 

Dr.  Murphy  indicates  that  for  the 
combating  of  diseases  among  the  Indians 
of  the  states,  some  300,000,  there  are 
now  employed  200  physicians,  80  nurses, 
7  dentists,  70  field  matrons,  and  77  mis- 
cellaneous hospital  employes.  Also  that 
there  are  49  hospitals  and  4  tuberculosis 
sanatoriums  provided  with  a  total  cap- 
acity of  1,499  patients. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  there  is  not  a 
single  hospital  maintained  for  natives 
with  the  exception  of  our  Presbyterian 
institution  at  Haines. 

I  visited  last  summer  the  Bristol  Bay 
district  in  the  Behring  Sea.  According 
to  an  estimate  furnished  by  Dr.  Romig, 
a  former  Moravian  missionary  physician 
at  this  point,  40  per  cent  of  the 
Esquimaux  population  of  this  section, 
numbering  some  1,700  persons,  is 
afflicted  with  transmissible  diseases. 
Chief  among  these  disorders  are  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  and  trachoma.  The 
physical  condition  of  these  people  is 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  for  their 
relief,  the  government  provides  one 


THE  WANDERERS 

Arpad  Pasztor 

[Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 
Mary  Eva  Mitchell] 

The  young  Hungarian  poet  and 
dramatist,  author  of  this  sketch,  has 
written  plays  and  poems  which  have 
been  published  and  staged  in  his  own 
country.  His  drama,  Innocent,  was 
recently  given  in  New  York.  He  may 
even  now  be  one  of  the  warriors  of 
whom  he  writes,  fighting  for  his 
country. 


AFAR  in  the  East  where  the 
race  was  born,*where  the  begin- 
ning of  beginnings  was,  and  where 
the  sun  rises  in  golden  rays  every 
morning,  two  Wanderers  were 
walking  along  the  road  which  be- 
longs to  all  times  and  has  no  end. 

Who  can  say  whence  they  came 
and  whither  going?  Their  clothes 
were  not  dust-covered,  and  their 
step  was  young  and  strong. 

One  asked  the  other,  "Whence 
do  you  come,  Brother?" 

The  other  answered,  "I  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  the  lotus  blossoms.  There 
I  was  a  teacher  of  the  people.  I 
taught  them  that  here  in  these 
earthly  valleys  they  should  love 
each  other,  that  they  should  be 
friends  and  servants  to  each  other, 
and  should  dry  the  tears  of  their 
unhappy  and  suffering  brothers. 
And  with  death  comes  that  for- 
getting, that  nothingness,  which 
gives .  sweet  and  infinitely  lasting 
happiness,  Nirvana. 

"This  I  taught  my  people.  And 
now  tell  me,  Stranger,  from  what 
country  do  you  come?" 

The  second  Wanderer,  gazing 
into  the  distance,  replied, 

"I  come  from  the  land  of  Israel, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  my 
followers  are  living.  They  are  in- 
creasing and  spreading  over  the 
whole  world.  Wherever  they  go, 
crosses  appear,  church-bells  chime, 
and  love  becomes  Lord  over  all 
hearts.  Peace  descends  upon 
the  cities  and  upon  the  lonely 
islands.  Warriors  drop  the  swords 
from  their  hands,  enemies  forgive 
each  other,  and  the  wealthy  dis- 
tribute their  riches  among  the 
poor.  All  men  become  brothers 
and  everywhere  the  sweet  flowers 
of  peace  blossom.  .  .  ." 

I^ROM     the    winding     highway 
they  looked     down     upon  im- 
mense   fields.      There,   far   below 
them  in  the  valley,  soldiers  were 
wildly  fighting.     Blood  was  flow- 
ing.   Shells  were  exploding  in  the 
air,  and  as  they  rushed  madly  up- 
on each  other  they  shouted, — 
"In  the  name  of  Buddha!" 
"In  the  name  of  Jesus!" 
The  two  Wanderers  stopped  and 
gazed  at  each  other  and  the  sad 
tears    rolled    quietly    down    their 
cheeks. 


physician  and  a  small,  inadequate 
hospital,  without  proper  equipment  and 
maintained  in  an  abandoned  school  build- 
ing. 

The  condition  in  Alaska  in  so  far  as 
medical  relief  for  the  natives  is  con- 
cerned is  distressing  and  inexcusable. 
Once  again,' this  year,  the  requisition  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  $75,000, 
with  which  to  carry  on  medical  relief 
work  in  Alaska,  has  been  stricken  out  by 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

The  reason  for  the  striking  contrast  in 
treatment  of  the  plain  natives  and  the 
Alaska  natives  should  be  sought  and  re- 
moved. If  it  be  in  a  change  of  admin- 
istration of  native  affairs  to  the  Indian 
Service  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found 
then  let  such  a  change  be  made.  The 
present  condition  is  not  only  a  reproach 
to  the  government  but  also  a  menace  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

JAMES  H.  CONDIT. 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  GERMAN 
ARMY 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  her  letter  to  THB 
SURVEY  (February  20)  Mrs.  Tilton 
desires  to  get  the  German  side  as  to  any 
efforts  made  to  stamp  out  intemperance 
in  the  German  army.  Will  you  permit 
me,  as  one  who  has  seen  army  service,  to 
state  that  already  during  the  years  1905- 
1907  frequent  regimental  orders  were 
issued,  admonishing  the  soldiers,  es- 
pecially the  "recruits,"  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  liquor?  It  was  a  standing 
rule  in  the  2nd  Infantry,  1st  Artillery 
and  1st  Cavalry  Regiments,  stationed  in 
or  near  the  city  of  Hamburg,  that,  on 
and  before  long  marches,  especially  dur- 
ing field  maneuvers,  the  canteen  of  the 
individual  soldier  be  examined,  and  any 
alcohol  found  confiscated  or  emptied.  In 
some  cases,  pockets  were  searched  for 
bottles.  Tea,  coffee  (without  milk)  were 
allowed;  the  use  of  milk  was  discouraged 
for  hygienic  reasons. 

It  is  true  that  small  rations  of  rum  and 
arrack  are  furnished  to  a  number  of  men 
when  in  the  field  and  in  camp  only. 
These  rations  are  given  out  in  the  eve- 
ning only,  and  as  the  weather  during 
September  and  October  is  very  change- 
able and  the  nights  are  damp  and  cold, 
the  men  receive  a  small  bottle  of  rum  or 
arrack  to  be  mixed  with  their  tea.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  men  receive  one  bottle, 
and  care  is  taken  that  it  is  properly  used. 

The  Blue  Cross  League  (Blaue 
Kreuz),  similar  to  the  American  organ- 
ization of  the  "White  Ribbon"  has  made 
great  efforts  among  soldiers  and  has 
fairly  succeeded.  It  has  found  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  authorities  and  the 
administration  of  cities  which  hold  gar- 
risons have  opened  reading  rooms  for 
the  soldiers  who  do  not  care  to  visit 
dance-halls  or  saloons.  There  temper- 
ance drinks  are  served  and  a  good  supper 
can  be  had  for  a  nominal  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  cents. 

Within  the  battalions  (four  com- 
panies) monthly  "lectures,"  attendance 
at  which  is  compulsory,  are  held  by 
chaplains  and  army  surgeons,  all  tending 
to  instruct  the  men  along  such  lines 
as  health,  temperance,  etc.  Whiskey 
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(called  Schnaps)  is  drunk  little.  In  the 
battalion  canteen  its  sale  is  prohibited. 
Drunkenness  out  of  service  is  very  sel- 
dom found  and  during  service  is  nearly 
impossible. 

During  my  two  years  of  service  I 
have  heard  of  only  one  case. of  drunken- 
ness while  on  duty,  and  saw  only  three 
soldiers  slightly  intoxicated.  The  par- 
ties found  drunk  while  on  duty  (night- 
fireguard  in  a  small  village)  were 
severely  punished. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  my 
observations  in  the  large  cities  of  Ham- 
burg and  Altona,  the  latter  one  being 
the  seat  of  the  general  commanding  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  where  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  soldiers  of  all  arms  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  can  be  found.  In 
general,  the  German  soldier  is  temperate 
— in  comparison,  with  what  I  have  seen 
of  Tommy  Atkins,  he  can  be  called  a 
"total  abstinent." 

GEORGE  LEOPOLD. 
Anamosa,  Iowa. 

NEWSBOY  BADGES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  large  committee 
of  influential  New  Yorkers  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $250,- 
000  for  the  Newsboys'  Home  Club  of 
New  York  city.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  law-abiding  citizens  who  have 
loaned  their  names  to  this  work  are 
aware  of  the  following  situation. 

The  club  at  present  does  not  allow  full 
membership  to  boys  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  not  the 
badges  demanded  by  the  newsboy  law. 
However,  such  boys  are  admitted  to  the 
activities  of  the  club,  as  well  as  any 
younger  boys  who  sell  papers.  The  club 
discourages  late  selling  at  night,  although 
it  does  not  prohibit  it. 

If  the  generous  citizens  of  New  York 
subscribe  this  large  amount,  it  seems 
only  just  to  the  boys  that  the  committee 
in  charge  announce  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  that  hereafter  no  boy  will 
be  admitted  to  any  of  the  club  activities 
who  does  not  fully  obey  the  law.  (The 
New  York  law  prohibits  the  selling  of 
newspapers  by  any  boy  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  Boys  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  must  at  all  times  wear  badges 
distributed  by  the  district  superintend- 
ents of  the  Department  of  Education. 
These  boys  may  not  sell  after  8  p.m.). 

The  object  of  all  welfare  work  is  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  citizenship,  and 
the  small  boy  who  realizes  that  the  in- 
stitution from  which  he  may  derive  great 
benefit  tacitly  encourages  him  to  break 
the  law  is  not  likely  to  have  respect  for 
the  laws  that  affect  him  particularly  at  a 
little  later  age. 

If  the  Newsboys'  Home  Club  is  to  ex- 
ist in  this  city,  it  is  its  duty  to  the  com- 
munity to  stand  for  law  and  order. 
Teaching  by  example  is  better  than  by 
precept. 

SAIDE  RIGBY  WILE. 

New  York. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  regret  very  much 
that  I  cannot  continue  THE  SURVEY 
this  year  without  borrowing  the  money, 
which  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  doing, 
•especially  as  I  can  easily  see  it  at  vari- 
ous clubs  any  time. 

Tufts  College  P.  O.,  Mass. 
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The  Drama  League  of  America  has  an- 
nounced a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  play 
for  children  from  6  to  16  years  of  age. 
Manuscripts  must  be  in  by  June  1.  The 
conditions  of  the  contest  and  other  in- 
formation may  be  had  of  the  league  at 
7  East  42  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Society  of  the  American  Renaissance, 
New  York  city,  is  organizing  social  service 
studios  with  the  purpose  of  giving  voca- 
tional employment  to  boys  and  girls  who 
are  suffering  under  the  stress  of  present 
hard  times.  It  is  believed  that  the  studios 
will  not  only  offer  training  in  art,  but  will 
also  provide  valuable  exhibit  material  for 
various  social  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  announces  that 
its  two  special  reports  on  Paupers  in  Alms- 
houses  and  on  State  Laws  Relating  to  the 
Dependent  Classes  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. The  former,  which  is  a  quarto  vol- 
ume of  141  pages,  is  based  upon  data  col- 
lected at  the  census  of  1910.  The  latter  is 
not  intended  as  a  complete  or  authoritative 
digest  but  as  an  outline  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  the  State  laws  in  force 
in  1913.  

Four  paid  fellowships  ($500  each)  in 
social-economic  research  are  offered  each 
year  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Boston  to  women  who  are 
desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  active 
service  in  this  work.  One  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  vocational  opportunities  for  women 
in  connection  with  the  union's  appointment 
bureau.  Information  regarding  college 
training  and  other  requirements  can  be  had 
of  the  union  at  264  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


Newest  of  periodicals  is  the  Immigrants 
in  America  Review,  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  Committee  for  Immigrants  in  Amer- 
ica, 95  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city,  at 
$2  a  year.  Frances  A.  Kellor  is  editor. 
The  first  issue,  dated  March,  has  a  rich 
bill  of  fare  on  Unemployment,  A  Domestic 
Policy  for  Immigrants  in  America,  The  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Immigrant,  and  Immigra- 
tion Progress.  The  next  issue  will  deal 
with  education.  The  announced  purpose  is 
"a  modest  attempt  to  vitalize  American 
public  opinion  into  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  with  reference  to  admitted 
aliens." 


FROM   THE  American  School 

KELLEY,    FLORENCE.     The  Case 

for    the    Minimum    Wage.  THE 

SURVEY.       (special     number  Pp. 
487-515. 

No  school  superintendent  or  pres- 
ident can  be  indifferent  to  this  ques- 
tion; no  one  engaged  in  teaching 
ought  to  be.  Wages  are  so  inextri- 
cably tangled  up  with  health  and 
power  to  come  to  school  regularly 
and  to  do  the  work  while  there, 
with  the  right  to  be  well  born,  with 
morals  and  behavior,  that  the  teach- 
er who  would  understand  must  be 
interested  and  informed.  Every 
reader  of  the  American  School 
should  have  this  number  of  THE 
SURVEY,  and  should  study  it. 


Photographs  for  the  cuts  on  pages  648-9 
of  THE  SURVEY  for  March  13,  showing  the 
effects  of  smoke,  were  lent  by  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  and  should  have 
been  acknowledged  when  used. 

THE  SURVEY'S  usefulness  as  a  rogues' 
gallery  has  never  been  advertised.  But  the 
Rev.  C.  Seymour  Bullock  writes  from 
Ottawa,  Canada,  that  his  heart  was  harden- 
ed against  charity  for  an  orphanage  in  the 
Balkans  by  recalling  the  picture  of 
"Deacon"  Joseph  George  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  February  14,  1914.  The  "deacon"  called 
on  Dr.  Bullock  a  short  time  ago  with  the 
same  forged  credentials  which  extracted 
money  from  sympathizers  in  Salem,  Mass., 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  other  American 
cities.  Dr.  Bullock  dropped  a  word  or  two 
about  THE  SURVEY  and  asked  the  young 
Syrian  to  call  again.  Deacon  George  failed 
to  keep  the  appointment.  The  campaign 
waged  against  Oriental  solicitors  by  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  evidently  sent  them  to  fresh  fields 
across  the  Canadian  border. 

REGENT  PAMPHLETS 

Should  the  Executive  Transmit  Draft 
Bills?  By  L.  E.  Opdycke.  Distributed  to 
a  selected  list  of  leaders  and  libraries. 


New  York  Health  Almanac.  January, 
1915.  Health  News.  Editor,  C.-E.  A.  Wins- 
low.  Monthly  bulletin,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Community  Health.  By  George  M. 
Katsainos,  M.D.  Reprinted  from  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Address, 
W.  M.  Leonard,  101  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 


Report  on  the  Organization  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  its  Committees.  By  Al- 
bert Shiels,  director  of  reference  and 
research.  Department  of  Education,  New 
York  city. 

A  Social  Survey  of  the  Washington 
Street  District  of  New  York  City.  Insti- 
tuted and  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Trinity  Church  Men's  Committee.  New 
York  city. 

The  Housing  Problem  in  Minneapolis. 
A  preliminary  investigation  made  for  the 
committee  on  housing  of  the  Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


A  Shop  for  Cripples'  Work.  By  Carrie 
Seligmann.  Reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  for  Care  of  Cripples.  Federation 
of  Association  for  Cripples,  780  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 


A  Plan  for  International  Peace.  By 
Elijah  W.  Sells.  An  address  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  Address, 
Haskins  and  Sells,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York  city. 


Illegitimate  Births  in  St.  Louis.  By 
George  B.  Mangold  and  Lou.  R.  Essex. 
Reports  of  social  investigation,  No.  4. 
Price  25  cents.  Edited  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school  of  social  economy  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


City  Training  Schools  for  Teachers.  By 
Frank  A.  Manny,  director  of  the  training 
of  teachers.  Baltimore,  Md.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1914,  No. 
47.  Whole  No.  621.  Price  20  cents.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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America,  423. 
Accidents,  industrial. 

Alcohol  and,  697. 
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Massachusetts  report,  443. 
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National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety,  discussion,  Chi- 
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Massachusetts,  336. 
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New  York  State  legislation,  528. 
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